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- 65 cas Fo 
THOMAS CAREW, Eig; ' 


Mrwzsz of the Honourable Housk of Commons. 


your Name to this Collection, becauſe I may do it with ſo 
great Propriety, The Memory of a Gentleman of. your 
Character deſerves to be perpetuated, as an Incitement to Virtue 
in the diſtant Ages; and this Work, cpnſiſting of the moſt du- 
rable Materials, is the beſt qualified to hand it down to lateſt 
Poſterity. EE x A te 

Theſe are not the ſcattered Memoirs of homebred Writers, 
that impoſe their own Inventions and romantic Stories, or, which 
is cqually as peccant, their crude and unſeen Deſcriptions of 
Men, Places, and Things: But a genuine Account of diſtant 
Nations and States; a Collection inriched with many Original 
Diſcoveries, and frequently imbelliſhed with the Addition of the 
preſent State of thoſe Dominions, which have of late undergone 
any conſiderable Alterations; and, though the ancient Dreſs of 
| ſome Parts thereof deprives it of ſome modern Decorations, yet, in 
this Particular, it claims the Preference, that nothing is here 
related, that may be ſuſpected of being fabulous: For, though 
Amuſement has in ſome Meaſure been regarded, the Choice of 
Subjects in this Collection has, with more Juſtice to the Reader, 
been deſigned for his Inſtruction in Coſmography, and for his more 
advantageous Knowledge of the ſeparate Government, Revenue, 
Strength, Religion, Cuſtoms, Intereſts, Products, Trade, Com- 
merce and Navigation of each Country herein deſcribed. 

To whom then ſhould J appeal, or whoſe immediate Patronage 
ſhould I ſęek, in the Publication of ſo uſeful, and ſo national 
a Work, but of one, whoſe Knowledge of Books, and Men, 
and Things, enable him to form a right Judgment of its Uſe- 
fulneſs to the travelling and trading Part of Mankind, and to 
the Politician and Stateſman, in judging and regulating their 
- Domeſtic Affairs, agreeable to the different Intereſts of other 
States; whoſe Station of Life calls upon him to be. watchful over 
the Liberty, Property, and Commerce of the Subject, and to 
diſtinguiſh and defend the true Intereſt and Prerogative of the 

5 W 0 * Crown; 


| T; is with great Pleaſure that I take the Liberty of prefixing 


A — 
3 UAE * * = N N 2 — - 4 


J MX 


Crown ; and whoſe unblemiſhed Character, uncorrupted Heart, 
ightneſs of his Intentions, Uniformity of his Actions, and 

unſhaken Zeal for the public Welfare ſer him above the Reach 
of Malice, and gain him the deſerved Affections of a grateful 
Nation ? | | 

Let me, therefore, honoured Sir] plead your Acceptance of 
this ſmall Token of public Gratitude for your conſtant Atten- 
dance, and upright Behaviour, in the Britiſb Parliament; where 
you fit as > the Arbiters of the Fortune of Europe in parti- 
cular, and a Director and Encourager of our Trade and Navi- 
gation throughout the whole World ; as the excellent Laws 
enacted for the Support and Encouragement thereof, by your 
Concurrence in the Houſe of Commons, are more than a ſufficient 
Proof. 25 © TS 

I need not rake the Aſhes of the Dead to blazon your Me- 
rit; for, though the ancient and honourable Name of Carew is 
found as early as the Norman Conqueſt, and the Blood of your 
honourable Family has warmed the Veins of the braveſt and moſt 
deſerving Nobility of this Nation in different Ages : Your per- 
ſonal Worth and Eſteem, as a Friend, a Huſband, a Parent, 
and a Patriot, want no Alliances to render you truly beloved by 
the preſent Generation, and to tranſmit your Fame to the lateſt 
Poſterity, which is the Attempt of this fincere and affectionate 
Addreſs, from Hedi 


SI R, 
Your mi} obedient, devoted; 
| Humble Servant, 


THOMAS OSBORMNE. 
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TWO VOLUMES” 
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VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


Publiſhed from the 


EARL'of OXFORD's L1BRARY. 


H E Introduction contains ſome 
uſeful geographical obſervations 
on the figure, ſituation, motion, 
parts, diviſion, and meaſurement 
of the earth: On the longitude and latitude, 
meridian equator, and different climates: 
On the origin of mankind, the peopling of 
the world, the navigation of the ancients, 
Sc. the invention of the mariners com- 
paſs; properties of the loadſtone; origin 
of government, and the ſeveral ſorts of 
government both ancient and modern: 
On trade and commerce, and on the re- 
ligions and languages throughout the 
whole world. To which are added in- 
ſtructions for travellers. $7 

I. After a geographical deſcription of 
Europe, follows the voyage of don Ma- 
nuel Gonzales, late merchant of the city 
of Liſbon, in Portugal, to Great. Britain, 
containing an hiſtorical, geographical, to- 

pographical, political, and eccleſiaſtical 
account of England and' Scotland, with a 
curious collection of things particularly 
rare, both in nature and antiquity. 


: | 
This ingenious author, in ſeveral 
chapters, after giving the reaſons of his 
voyage, records a ſuccinct hiſtory of the 
realm of England from the invaſion of the 
Romans under Julius Cæſar, to the year 
of Chriſt 1660, with a breviate of the 
kings, and moſt remarkable events during 
that long tract of time: Then he gives 
you the political and eccleſiaſtical diviſion 
of England, with a particular account of 
the air, ſoil, product, and manufactures 
of every county, as well as of the towns 
of trade tHerem, including an exact de- 
ſcription of London, both in regard to 
S bor 0 


its extent, buildings, government, trade, 
Sc. and of the two famous univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Concluding. 
. with ſevera] uſeful obſervations on the 


government, laws, religion, morals, ge- 


nius, temper, virtues, vices, diet, diver- 


ſions, cuſtoms, trade, ornaments and 
curiolities, ſeas, harbours, rivers, fiſhery, 
beaſts, fowls, birds, and minerals, Then 


he proceeds to that part of Great- Britain 


called Scotland; of which he gives you but 


a ſhort, yet one of the moſt accurate de- 


ſcriptions ; pargiculariſing its extent and 
contents; and impartially relates his ob- 
ſervations on the air, ſoil, manners, lan- 
guage, government, religion, and trade 
of that ancient flouriſning, but now al- 
molt impoveriſhed nation. 


IT. The travels of John Story through 
Sweden are juſtly to be eſteemed, both on 
account of the author, who was born a 
gentleman, and bred a ſcholar z but 
obliged to travel, to avoid the perſechti- 
on of the iniquitous court of Star-Cham- 
ber, which ſpared no man, either for his 
learning, wealth, or. power, that ſhould 
preſume to contradict or queſtion the fu- 
rious methods then purſued in church and 
ſtate : and, eſpecially, on account of its 


ſurvey and deſcription of that kingdom and 
its provinces, in ſo ſhort a compaſs. And, 


after he has, as it were, depicted that 
kingdom in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, our 
author inriches his ſurvey with particular 


obſervations on the riches, antiquity, na- 


ture, manners, government of the realm, 


and on the might and power of its king, 
as well by ſea as by land, his great officers, 


cuſtoms and revenues of the crown. Then 


. by 


— 
838 


. 


De CONTENTS. 


he plays the hiſtorian z and, by way of pany, or entertaining any thoughts of mar- 


illuſtration of the premiſes, he gives you 
a cara "and the moft-memorabte-acts-- 
and deeds, with their alliances and iſſue 


of thoſe kings that have conduced moſt to 
the raiſing and well governing of this 
kingdom z concluding, more particular- 
ly, concerning the illuſtrious, invincible, 
great Guſtavus Adolphus thy Setond. 


N. B. It appears from a Manuſcript 
prefixed to theſe Travels, That 
Milliſent, the famous auctioneer, 
was of opinion, That this indi- 

RN — k thereof was then 
the only one exiſting, and ſold 


it for one pound five ſhillings, 


- - 


III. A deſeription of Muſevoy, contain= 


ing. ff, its ancient and modern ſtate, 
ſituation, extent, latitude, diviſion into 


provinces, rivers, ſoil, ſterility, and fer- 


tility, with the commoditjes, and obſer- 


vations on the extremities of weather, 
heat and cold. Secondly, Its cities, towns, 
fortifications and manner of building; the 
firſt diſcovery made by the Engliſb; the 
3 of the country, wild beaſts, 
and diſpoſition of the natives. Thirdly, 
Their religion, marfiages, obedience of 
the women to their husbands, - divorce, bu- 
rials, and other ceremonies + with ſome re- 
marks on their diet, liquors, ſtoves, hot- 
houſes, habits, &c. Fourthly, The go- 
vernment of the provinces and ſhires ; their 


courts of juſtice, parliaments, c. Fifthly, 


Their military affairs, degrees and order 
in it, arms, diſcipline, with other particu- 
lars. Sixthly, A deſcription of ſtrange fiſh, 
beaſts, fowl, and other rarities peculiar to 
Muſcovy. And, yg ts The ſucceſſion 
of the royal houſe of Muſcovy to the year 
1698, containing an hiſtorical account of 
all the material tranſactions that happened 
in that natios for one-thouſand ſix- hundred 
years ; the manner of the Czar's coronati- 


on, arms of Muſcovy, degrees of the nobi- 
lity, Ce. The whole including all that is 


neceſſary to be known concerning that vaſt 
empire; and, in a particular manner, cal- 
culated for the uſe and intereſt of thoſe that 
trade to that nation. | 


IV. Sir Thomas Overbury's obſervations 
In his travels, Sir Thomas, the author of 
this ſcarce and truly valuable piece, is re- 
corded to have been a moſt accompliſhed 
perſon, and was much eſteemed at the 
court of king James I, but at laſt fell, by 


- poiſon, à ſacrifice' to the reſentment and 


paſſion of a wicked woman, Frances, the 
wife of Robert Earl of Eſſex, becauſe he 


endeavoured to diſſuade his patron, Robert 
Viſcount Rocheſter, from keeping her com- 
ö « : 


* 


rying her after her divorce, knowing the 
lady to be a - woman of no clear character. 
He was a man of admirable Wit and learn- 


ing, as appears from all his writings; and 
in chis particular piece, ſmall as it is, he 
diſcloſes the excellency of his political pe- 
netration and knowledge in the tue intereſt. 
of thoſe nations through hi 


write with a prophetic ſpirit, as the modern 
events have ſufficiently proved. His firſt 
a" is to give an account how and why the 


Dutch revoked" from the Spaniſh govern- 


ment ; and then he deſcribes the form of 


their new government, and  ſhews from 


whence their revenue ariſeth; their expen- 


ces, ſtrength, ſhipping, trade, diſcipline, - 
army, provinces, and character of the na- 


tives, Then he proceeds to his obſervati- 

ons the Spaniſh Netherlands, and concludes 

with an excellent character of the kingdom 

of France, wherein is ſet forth the form of 
its government, how its monarchy became 

abſolute z the ſtate of the thurch, and its 

ſtrength, revenue, expences, intereſts, and 

ſtate of its nobility and commonalty. 


V. A tour in France and [taly, made by 
an Engliſh gentleman in the year 1675. 
This curious piece, which is tranſmitted to 
us without a name, beſpeaks the author's 


praiſe and capacity, for F: is juſt in his 


deſcription, and Laconically eloquent in his 
diction, His intention ſeems to inform a 
traveller in the parts he deſcribes, with a 
juſt idea of the ſituation, buildings, ſtrength, 
government, religion, revenue, intereſts, - 
trade, Sc. of thoſe places he ſhall paſs 
through in his way from Dieppe to Venice. 
But he is more particular in his plan of 
Rome, of whoſe churches, relicks, monu- 
ments of antiquity, palaces, villa's, Se. 
he conveighs the moſt exact and true ac- 
count that I ever met with in ſo narrow a 
compaſs. 


VI. A true relation of the travels and 


molt miſerable captivity of William Davis, 
under the duke of Florence, wherein is tru- 


ly ſet down the manner of his taking, the 


long time of his ſlavery, and the means of 
his delivery, after eight years and ten 
months captivity in the gallies; diſcover- 
ing many main lands, iſlands, rivers, ci- 
ties and towns of the Chriſtians and Infi- 
dels, the condition of the people, and the 
manner of their country, wich many more 
ſtrange things; written by himſelf. 

Ir * with a deſcription of Civita Vec- 


chia, which is a ſtrong ſca-port, belonging 


to the pope, Then he deſcribes Alpier, 
and the nature, laws, and cuſtoms of that 
ſtate ; particularly the manner of their 


: | he has 
| travelled ; and more than once ſeems to 


| 


chooling 


* * 
1 


chooſing a firſt wife, and the ceremony of 
a Chriftian turning Turk. This is fol- 
lowed with an account of Tunis and its na- 
tives : and a deſcription of Leghorn, Na- 
ples, the river of Amazons, the iflands of 
Malta and Gyprus, in which is included, 
the oath taken by the knights of Malta. 


VII. The foregoing voyages and tra- 
vels are confined within the limits of EAu- 


rope; what follow begin with the learned 
archbiſhop Uſer's geographical and hiſto- 
rical diſquiſition touching the 4a. proper» 
ly fo called; the Lydian Alia (which is the 
Aſia ſo often mentioned in the new teſta - 


ment) the proconſular Aſia, and the Aſian 


dioceſe : to which the editor has ſubjoined 
the modern ſtate of Aſia, in which the rea- 
der will be entercained with a ſhort account 
of its temperacure, extent, and religions 
profeſſed therein 3 its ſeas, rivers, monarchs, 
and diviſion, both on the continent and, 
in the iſlands, | ien 
VIII. A general account of the Turkiſh 
empire was thought neceſſary. to come in 
this order, foraſmuch as ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion of its extent and bounds, ſeas, rivers, 
. origin, genius, temper, habits, cuſtoms, 
religion, pality, forces by-ſea and land 
and trade, May ſerve to illuſtrate ſeyera 
paſſages of thole voyages and travels which 
follow, and were made in and through 
ſuch countries and ſtates as are under the 
government of the great Turk, or bigot+ 
ted to the ſuperſtition of the Acoran. 


IX. This is the much eſteemed voyage 
of mi. Henry Blount, which has been ſo 
well received abroad, that both the Dutch 
and French have tranſlated and publiſhed 
it in their own tongues. - As for the aus 
thor, he was eſteemed by thoſe that knew 
him (as authors agree) a gentleman of a 
very clear jydgment, grew experience, 
much contemplation, of great- foreſight, 
and of admiral converſation : a character 
that will be foynd no ways ſtrained, when 
you have read this his voyage into the 
Levant, wherein, taking his rout by the 
way of Venice, and travelling through the 
Turkiſh empire and Egypt to Grand Cairo, 
he not only deſcribes the many curioſities 
in Dalmatia, Sclavonia, . Boſnia, Hungary, 
Macedonia, Theſſaly, Thrace,  Rhodes,. and 
Egypt, which he frequently. imbelliſhes 
with ancient hiſtory : But the prudent 
methods he took to obtain the trueſt and 
moſt uſeful part of knowledge in, thoſe 
parts, for the good of his country, and the 
impartiality with which he delivers each 
particular, mult deſerve the greateſt com- 
mendations, and render it moſt agreeable 
tg. the reader. His account of the march 


died COMM ENTS 


and. diſcipline of the Turkihh army, 1 ap- 


E r is a peculiar. of this author's. 
His deſcription, of Grand Cairo and the ad - 
jacent pieces of antiquity and curibſity, are 


very entertaining and inſtructing. His 
account of the ſtrength of the great Turk, 


by ſea and land, and of the methods to 
raiſe and diſcipline. his forces, are well 
worth our obſervation; and I may ven- 


ture to add, that their polity and religion 


are no where more juſtly. related. 
X. The navigations, peregrinations, 
and voyages, made into Turkey by Nicholas 
Nicholay Daulphingis, lord of Arfuile, cham< 
berlain and geographer in ordinary to the 
king of France; with divers true and me- 


morable hiſtories of thoſe times, divided 


into four books, and tranſlated out of the 
French by T. Waſhington the younger. 


- The irt book contains an account of 
che lord Aramont's ambaſſage from the 
king of France to the great Turk, and of 


the ſeveral ifſlands, ports, cities and places 
on the continent in his voyage to the 
Port; and the other three deſcribe thg 
countries, ſtates, cities, natives, Gg. of the 


whole Turkiſh empire, both in regard to 


their antient and modern ſtate, 
f z 


XI. The preacher's travels; wherein 
is ſet down a true journal to the confines 
of the Eaſt · Indies, through the great coun- 
tries of Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Me. 
dia, Hyrcania, and Parthia, with the au- 
thor's return by the way of Perſia, Suſiana, 
Aria, Chaldea, and Arabia. bk 

This excellent piece was penned by mr, 
John Cartwright, who had been educated 
in Magdalen college, Oxon ; and, as it ap- 
pears from ſeveral other pieces of his, 
mentioned by Anthony Mood, a gentleman 
of no mean erudition. But, as to this book 
before us, take the author's own character 
of it, There is no great matter of learn- 
ing or ingenious invention in it, for it is 
only a ſimple relation of a ſimple truth, 
wherein is principally ſhewn how all hu- 


man affairs, and the greateſt cities of re- 


nown have had their periods in their great- 
eſt perfections; to which though they 
have aſcended gradatim, yet they have ſuc- 
ceſſively fallen into a retrograde of declina- 


tion, till ſwallowed up in the loweſt de- 
gree which miſery can allot. For, in this 


mall diſcourſe, we ſhall ſee how unavoid- 
able deſtruction doth always attend on the 


ſucceſſion of greatneſs, and advancement 
on the poſterity of miſery ; as alſo the ſack- 


ing of many cities, the depopulating of 
the greateſt countries, the depoſing of 


mighty princes, and high deſcende far 


milies of their lives, together with their 


.crowns and kingdoms; and that in fo 


ſhort 


: 


A 


cuted in the antient world. Again, the 


author ſays, That he was engaged to 


write this journal for two reaſons; Firſt, 
becauſe he had not ſeen any full deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe parts, which he hopes is per- 


formed in this treatiſe by himſelf, foraſ- 


much as he had ſpent much time in thoſe 
countries, and, for his better information, 
had contracted a familiar acquaintance 
with many fultans and principal comman- 


ders in the kingdom of Per/ia, as alſo with 


divers janizaries, who ſerved in the wars 
between the great Turk and the Perſian, 
Secondly, becauſe he was fully perſuaded, 
that this relation would be very entertain- 
ing and delightful to the curious reader, 


which ſo accurately deſcribeth the forces 


of the Perſian monarch, and in what 


terms he now ſtandeth with the great 


Turk ; what kingdoms he poſſeſſeth ; what 
provinces are ſubject to him; his worſhip, 
religion, and kind of government ; their 


weapons, manner of fight, and form of 


battle; the revenues and expences of the 
own; and, in a word, a true deſcription 


of the ſeveral nations, ſituations, cities, 


rivers, mountains, and provinces, he had 
ſeen and paſſed by, and whatſoever elle is 
neceſſary to be known : in all which par- 
ticulars he declares, that he binds himſelf 
to what his eyes had ſeen, not reſpecting 
the judgment of the vuglar, but contenting 

imſelf with the conſcience of truth, be- 
ides which, I proteſt, ſays he, I purpoſe to 


' evrite nothing. 


To this are added, a true relation of fir 
Anthony Shirley's entertainment at the court 
of Perſia; and the grandeur in which his 
brother mr. Robert Shirley lived, after his 
departure from Chriſtendom ; The deſcrip- 
tion of Babylon and paradiſe, and of a port 
in the Perſian gulph, commodious for our 
Eaft- India company: and a ſhort ſketch 
of groſs abſurdities found in the Turki/ 


6 


Acoran. 


XII. The ten years travels of four 
Engliſhmen and a preacher, into Africa, 
Aſia, Troy, Bythinia, Thracia, the Black Sea, 
Syria, Cilicia, Piſidia, Meſopotamia, Da- 
maſcus, Canaan, Galilee, Samaria, Judæa, 


' Paleſtina, Jeruſalem, Jericbo, and to, the 


Red Sea, and divers other places; very 
uſeful for travellers, and no leſs delightful 
to all perſons who take pleaſure to hear of 
the manners, government, religion, and 
cuſtoms of foreign and heathen countries. 
The names of theſe five travellers were 
William Biddulpb, preacher to the com- 


; | 


any of Exgliſb merchants reſiding in A. 
Z me. Yaſery Kirbie, merchant z mr. 
d Abbot, merchant z mr. Jobn Elkin, 


r men of learning, ſound judgment, 
— 


1 z and mr. Jaſper Hon, jewel- 


ambaſſage. But I judge that his account 


. 


- 
: : 
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ſhort a time, as never the like was exe- 


and veracity ; and are recorded not to 
have delivered every thing that was told 
them for a truth, but examined-every par- 
ticular with judgment and reaſon. 
This book is compoſed of four letters, 
viz, two from Conftantins „ one from 
Aleppo, and one from Jeruſalem. | 
The firſt letter was written from Con- 
ſtantinople, the metropolis of all Thracia, 
wherein the author certifieth his friend of 
his voyage from England, and of ſuch fa- 
mous places, and memorable matters, as 
he ſaw and obſerved in the way thither, 
The ſecond was {ent from the ſame re- 
nowned city, wherein he deſcribeth Con- 
ftantinople, from its beginning; ſhewing the 
firſt building, deſtruction, re- edifying, and 
N of the ſame unto this preſent 
ay, and what antiquities are to be ſeen 
therein, ht | 
The third was written from Aleppo in 
Syria Comagena, wherein the author moſt 
judiciouſly and learnedly diſcourſeth of his 
voyage from Conſtantinople thither ; and 
deſcribeth both generally the whole coun- 
= of Syria, and particularly the city of 
eppo, the chiefeſt city of traffick therein; 
and ſheweth, that Aleppo is inhabited by 
people of ſundry countries; with the reli- 
gion, government, manners, and cuſtoms 
of every nation there dwelling or ſojourn- 
ing, which is moſt pleaſant to read, for 
the variety of matters therein contained. 
The fourth and laſt letter was written 
from Jeruſalem, wherein he relateth his 
travel by land, together with four other 
Engliſhmen, from the city of Aleppo in Syria 
Comagena, to Jeruſalem, by the ſea of Ga- 
lilee or Tiberias, and lake of Genneſareth, 
and ſo thorough the whole land of Ca- 
naan; which way was never travelled by 
any Engliſhman before. And this Journey 


may be called Jacob's journey; becauſe a 


the whole way, which they travelled thi- 
ther, is the way which Jacob travelled from 
Bethel, or Beerſheba, to his uncle Laban's 
houſe at Padan- Aram in Meſopotamia, 


XIII. A voyage to mount Libanus, 


wherein is an account of the cuſtoms and 
manners, c. of the Turks: alſo a de- 
ſcription of Candia, Nicaſia, Tripoli, Alex- 
andretia, &c, with curious remarks upon 
ſeveral paſſages relating to the Turks and 


 Maronites, tranſlated from the [alians. 


This was undertaken and written by the 
reverend father erom Dandini, of the ſo- 
ciety of 7e/us, who was ſent by the pope 
to the patriarch of the Maronite Chriſtians 
living in mount Zibanus, and contains a 
particular account of the ſeveral accidents 
that attended his travels, as well as a juſt 
deſcription of the moſt remarkable places, 
men, and things in his whole journey;- and 


of 


if 
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of the Turkiſh belief, the manner of his 
reception by the patriarch of the Maro- 
mites; his deſcription of mount Libanus, 
and of the Maronites, their religion, ex- 
cleſiaſtic polity, profeſſion of faith, cuſtoms 
and manner of living, learning, books, tri- 


bute paid by them to the Turks, will be 
moſt entertaining as well as inſtructing, 
eſpecially if there be diligent regard paid 


to the remarks on each particular, with 


which this treatiſe and volume alſo con- 
cludes; 


＋ 


king of China, written origi- 
nally in French by the renown- 


Y © L u 


J. HIS volume is introduced with 
| the hiſtory of the court of the 


Gama from the king of Portugal to the 


king of Calecut ; the expedition of don Pedro 


Alvarez Cabral, who firſt diſcovered the 
coaſt of Braſil, got poſſeſſion of Malaca, 


ed ſeigneur -Michael Baudier, of Languedoc, and deſcried the empire of China, Then 


and ambaſſador from France to that court ; 


who ſays that he was drawn to this work 


by the rare and eminent qualities of the 
ſpirits of China, who in the particular 
world, wherein they are incloſed, furniſh 
wiſe counſels; and true maxims to reform 
the diſorders of other nations. For the wiſe 
and judicious reader may ſee in this rela- 
tion of China, that virtue is the foundation 
of all the happineſs in this court; that 
flattery never enters the royal gate, nor diſ- 
fimulation holds the place of friendſhip, 
nor favour can rob virtue of her honours 
and rewards, Here learning is in high 
eſteem, arms are properly encouraged, juſ- 
tice is reverenced, and arts honoured, This 
was the deſign of the author, and in the 
execution thereof he 'deſcribes the ſeveral 
perſons and their ſtations in and about the 
emperor's court, both as to their employ- 
ments, perſonages and habits, devotions, 
faith, and recreations: the forces of the 

realm, the emperor's revenue; his arms and 
titles, Sc. Then follows l 


II. An account of the empire of China: 
wherein is deſcribed the country of China, 


with the provinces and ſtates ſubje& to that 


extenſive empire, Alſo an account of its 
climate, product, navigation, cities, tem- 
ples, buildings, letters, figures, genius, ſtu- 
dies, government, religion, rites and ce- 
remonies; and of the complexion, appa- 
rel, and conditions of the Ports 
which- is prefixed, A diſcourſe of the na- 
vigation which the Portugueſe do make 


to the realms and provinces of the eaſt 


parts of the world, This curious piece 
was originally written in Spaniſh by 'Ber- 
nardine Eſcaſanta, in which the reader. is 
preſented with a ſhort account of the 
foundation of the. kingdoms of Portugal; 
the conqueſt of Ceula on the coaſt of 


Barbary, the diſcovery of the coaſt of 


Guiney ; the ambaſſage of don Vaſco de 
Y"W E. It. 


our author proceeds with the deſcription of 
China, as abovementioned, which we have 


Illuſtrated with many uſeful notes and large 


appendixes, confirming the truth of this 
relation, ſupplying many omiſſions, and 
continuing the hiſtory down to the preſent 


times. Wherein, among other particulars, 


you ſhall find a liſt of the words that com- 
poſe the Chineſe tongue, which are no more 


than three-hundred and twenty-eight": And 


reflections on the idolatry of the Feſurts, 
and other affairs relating to the ſtate of re- 
ligion in China. | 


III. A deſcription of Siam, tranſlated 
trom the Portugueſe original manuſcript, 


by Pedro de Sa. Containing an account of | 


its ſituation, extent, ſoil, product, trade, 
cities and. fortifications ;, the genius of the 
natives, their apparel, diverſions, employ - 
ments, education, religion and cuftoms ; 
with a ſhort deſcription of the city of Ma- 
laca. To which is ſubjoined © 

IV. A full and true relation of the great 
and wonderful revolution that happened 
lately in the kingdom of Siam in the Eaſt- 


Indies. Giving a particular account of the 


ſeizing and death of the late king, and of 
the ſetting up of a new one; as alſo of the 
putting to death of the king's only daugh- 


ter; his adopted ſon, who was a Chriſtian ; . 


his two brothers; and of monſieur Con- 


o Nance, his great miniſter of ſtate, and fa- 


vourer of the French. And of the, expul- 
ſion of all the Jeſuits, miſſionary-prieſts, 
officers and ſoldiers of the French nation 
out of that kingdom, who endeavoured to 
bring it under the French domination. Be- 
ing the ſubſtance of ſeveral letters writ in 
Ofober 1688, and February 1689, from 
Siam, and the coaſt of Cor mandel, never 


before publiſhed in any language, and now 


tranſlated into Engliſb. 


V. Mr. 


* 
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V. Mr. Francis Bernier's voyage to Su- 


rat, tranſlated from the French. Of whom 


Monſieur de Monieux gives the followin 

character: Monſieur Bernier, ſays he, at- 
ter he had benefited himſelf, many years, 
under the famous Gaſſendi, ſeen him expire 


in his arms, ſucceeded him in his know- 


ledge, and inherited his opinions and diſ- 
coveries, embarqued for Egypt, ſtaid about 
a whole year at Cairo, and then paſſed by 
ſea to Surat, and after twelve years abode 
at the court of the Great Mogul, and in- 
forming himſelf well of the government, 
policy, intereſts, and manners of the peo- 


ple, does herein give an account of his 
obſervations and diſcoveries z and, as never 


a traveller went from home more capable 
to obſerve, ſo none have ever written with 
more knowledge, candour, and integrity. 


1, It begins with an hiſtorical relation 
of that famous revolution in the empire of 


the Great Mogul, under the government 
of Chab- Jehan, accompliſhed by his ſon 


- Aureng-zebe , continued with the moſt re- 


markable paſſages for the five following 
years in that empire. In this part it is 
admirable to read of the depth of policy 
and craft by which Aureng-zebe, the third 
ſon of Chab- Jeban, ſupplanted all his bro- 


.thers, confined his father, and ſettled himſelf 


on the throne; his ſingular prudence and in- 
defatigable =_ in managing the govern- 
ment himſelf; and how he treated one 
who adviſed him to take his caſe and plea- 
ſure, and to leave the reins of government 
to another; his behaviour to his impriſon- 
ed father, brethren, ſiſter, and his own 
ſons; his model for the ſuitable education 
of a great prince; and alſo the methods 
by. which he recompenſed thoſe that had 
faithfully ſerved him in theſe revolutions 
as well as the conſummate adulation of di- 
vers nations, who congratulated him on his 
acceſſion to the crown by ſuch indirect 


means. 


2. To this is added, his letter to the lord 
Colbert, then prime miniſter of France, 
touching the extent of Indaſtan; the cir- 
culation of the gold and ſilver of the 
world, to diſcharge itſelf there; as alſo, 
the riches, forces, and juſtice of the ſame, 
and the 1 cauſe of the decay of the 
ſtates of Ma. This letter begins with a 
particular account both of the former and 

reſent ſtate of the whole Peninſula of 
Fadofay the occaſion of its diviſion into 
divers ſovereignties, and the ſeveral arts 
uſed to maintain themſelves one againſt 
another, eſpecially of the government and 
ſtate of the kingdoms of Golconda and 


Viſapour ; then it ſets forth the trade, 


which the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Dutch 
carry on in and with that empire ; and 


So 
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the religion, forces, diverſions, qualities, 
offices and attendants of the great lords 


or Omnals of the nation, and of the ſtables 


of horſes, elephants, camels, mules, c. 
and of the ſeraglio, and the vaſt revenues 
and expences of the Great Mogul ; with a 
ſolution of this important queſtion, Y/he- 
ther it be more expedient for the prince and 
people, that the prince be the ſole proprietor 
of all the lands of the country, over which he 
reigns, yea, or no? $ 

3. Thirdly, he gives an exact deſcription 


— 


of Delbi and Agra, the capital cities of the 


empire of the Great Mogul; with other 
particulars for the better underſtanding 
the court and genius of the Magols and 
Indians; as alſo the doctrine and extra- 
vagant ſuperſtitions and cuſtoms of the 


native Indians or Heathens of Indiſtan; 


particularly that dreadful abuſe of provi- 
dence, and inhuman practice of wives 
burning themſelves with the relicks of 
their deceaſed huſbands, 


4. The fourth Jet of this voyage con- 


tains an account of the emperor of Mogul's 
voyage to the kingdom of Kachemire, in 
1644, commonly called by the Magols, 
the paradiſe of the Indies, In this part, 
our author begins with ſhewing the cauſe 
and occaſion of this voyage by Aureng-zebe ; 
then he gives a particular account of the 
ſtate and poſture of his army, and the 
equipage and ordinary proviſions of the 
chief of his cavalry, and ſome curious ob- 
ſervations worthy the notice of all ſuch, 
who travel the Indies. In this ſpace, you 
meet with the extraordinary manner of the 


Great MoguPs hunting, and the danger 


they incur, who upon a royal march hap- 


pen to be incamped too near the women 
of the Seraglio, Here alſo are deſcribed 
the city Labor, the capital of Penjeal, the 
extreme heats at Bember, and the famous 
kingdom of Kachemire, with. the preſent 
ſtate of the neighbouring mountains; and 
then concludes the whole with pertinent 
anſwers to theſe five queſtions, Whether 
the Jews have been ſettled there, time 
immemorial, and uſe the ſame ſcriptures 
of the old teſtament as we do ? Whether 


there be ſtated rains in the Indies, and the 


reaſon thereof ? What means the regulari- 
ty of the current of the ſea*and winds in 
the Indies? Whether the kingdom of Ben- 


gal be fo fertile, rich, and beautiful, as 


commonly reported in Europe? What 
ſhould cauſe the increaſe of the Nile? 


VI. Captain Robert Coverie's true and 


almoſt incredible report of an Engliſhman, 


that (being caſt away in the good ſhip, 
called the Aſcenſion, in Cambaya, the far- 
theſt part of the Eaſt- Indies) travelled by 
land, through many unknown kingdoms, 


and 
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ſed to be written, and publiſhed by au- 
thority, in order to mitigate the juſt re- 
ſentment of the Engliſh nation, for ſo 
great an inſult and damage, which has 


and great cities; with a particular de- 
ſcription of all thoſe kingdoms, cities, and 
people; as alſo a relation of their com- 
modities and manner of traffick, and what 


ſeaſons of the year they are moſt in uſe, 


to which is now newly prefixed an account 
of India proper. This voyage is remar- 
kable for the ſimplicity of its narration, 
as well as for the great 3 of God 
it diſcloſes in the wonderful preſervation 
of the author, and the great benefit the 
trading part of the nation has received from 
his hardſhips, in the infancy of our deal- 
ings with that part of the world. 


VII. News from the Eaſt- Indies; or a 
voyage to Bengalla, one of the greateſt 
kingdoms under the high and mighty 
prince, Pedeſha Shaſſallem, uſually called 
the Great Mogul, with the ſtate and mag- 
nificence of the court of Malcandy, kept 


by the Nabob, vice-roy under the ſaid 


monarch : alſo their laws, deteſtable reli- 
gion, mad and foppiſh rites and ceremo- 
nies, wicked ſacrifices, and impious cuſ- 
toms uſed in thoſe parts, written by 
William Bruton, who was reſident there, 
many years, and an eye and ear-witneſs 
of theſe deſcriptions, 


VIII. A true relation of the unjuſt, 
cruel, and barbarous proceedings againſt 
the Engliſh at Amboyna in the Eaſt- Indies, 
by the Dutch governor and council ſettled 
there, upon a forged pretence of a conſpi- 
racy of the ſaid Engh/hmen. In which is 
_ diſcovered the real views of the Dutch b 

that maſſacre to drive the Engliſb, if Wo 
ſible, quite out of the India commerce 
and trade, Here the reader ſhall find a 
juſt account of the Engliſh and Dutch ſet- 
tlements then made, and the ſeveral trea- 
ties made between them for their mutual 
ſecurity againſt the attacks of the Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards, and more particular- 
ly, of the ſtrength'of the Dutch, at Am- 
boyna, and the manner how the Dutch be- 
gan this egregious piece of villainy, wh 
the ſeizure and examinations of the Engliſh 
merchants, and Taponeſe that were invol- 
ved in this bloody ſcene. | 


IX. A true declaration of the news that 
came out of the Eaſt-Indies, with the pin- 
nace, called the Hare, which arrived in 
the Texel in June 1624, concerning a 
conſpiracy diſcovered in the iſland of 
Amboyna, and the puniſhment faflowing 
thereupon according to the courſe of ju- 


ſtice, in March 1624; comprehended in 


a letter miſſive, and ſent from a friend in 
the Low-Countries, to a friend of note in 
England, for his information in the truth 
of thoſe paſſages. This account is ſuppo- 


never been yet repaired. The author 
therefore pretends, that his friend, to whom 
he addreſſes this epiſtle, was very deſirous 
to preſerve a good correſpondence betwixt 
theſe two nations; that himſelf hath 
ſearched and enquired after the right and 
true beginnings, proceedings, and iſſues of 
the affairs, upon which this execution fol- 
lowed ; wherein, ſays he, I perſuade my- 


ſelf, I have attained good ſucceſs, by ſuch - 
means I have uſed, and by my good ac- , 


quaintance ; fo that at the laſt I am come 
to the clear light of the matter ; partly, 
by the letters that have been ſent home, 
to the company here, and have been de- 
clared to the States-General ; as alſo, by a 
particular examination of the procels 
made againſt them in Amboyna before 
their execution, and ſent over hither in 
writing. But this was ſo far from ap— 
pearing to be a juſt vindication of that 
moſt perfidious action, that it was im- 
mediately confronted with the following 
unanſwerable reply, under the title of 


X. An anſwer unto the Dutch pamphlet 
made in the defence of the unjuſt and bar- 
barous proceedings againſt the Eugliſb, at 


Amboyna in the Eaſt- Indies, by the Holland- 


ers there. In which, I think, the author 
plainly ſhews that the Dulch account is 
full of falſe and forged ſuſpicions and fraught 
with ridiculous abſurdities, contrarieties, 
and impoſſibilities. | 


XI. Some years after, the Engliſh Eaſt- 
Indiacompany having in vain demandedand 
ſought for relief and ſatisfaction from the 


States-General, there was publiſhed, by Au- 


thorily, a tranſlation of the Dutch Eaſt 
India company's remonſtrance preſented to 
the Lords-States- General of the united pro- 
vinces, wenn the bloody proccedings 
againſt the Engliſh merchants executed at 
Amboyna, together with the acts of the pro- 
ceſs againſt the ſaid Eng , and the reply 


of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company to the 
ſaid remonſtrance and defence ; leſt, as it 


is aſſerted in the preface thereto, the poor 
innocent Engliſh, that had, in their life, 
ſuffered ſo many and ſo grievous tortures, 
and afterwards a reproachful death, ſhould, 
again after death, ſuffer in their good name 
alſo, which is or ought to be dearer than 
life itſelf ; leſt alſo the Znglih Eafts India 
company, that have likewiſe ſuffered too 
many indignities, and ſuch damages from 
the Dutch, ſhould ſeem to have made a 
great out-cry without as juſt a cauſe, In 
this you will find 


XII. An 
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XII, An authentic copy of the confeſſi- 
ons and ſentences againſt mr. Tower ſon 
and his accomplices, concerning the bloody 


| conſpiracy, enterpriſed againſt the caſtle of 


Amboyna : the which, by the manifeſt 
grace and providence of God, was diſcover- 
ed, the twenty-third day of February, in 
the year 1623. As alſo the reſolutions of 
the governor Yan Speult, and of the coun- 
cil taken in the buſineſs, Tranſlated out 
of the copy, delivered to the Engliſh 
Eaſt- India company, from the Duſcb. 
And | 

XIII. A reply to the remonſtrance of 
the Bewinthebbers or directors of the Ne-. 
therlands Eaſt- India company, lately ex- 
hibited to the Lords-States-General, in juſ- 
tification of the proceedings of their offi- 
cers at Amboyna, againſt the Engliſb there. 


XIV. The diſcoveries of the world from 
their firſt original, unto the year of our 
Lord 1555, Briefly written in the Porlu- 
gal tongue, by Antonio Galvano, governor 
of Ternate, the chief iſland of the Molucca's. 
Corrected, quoted, and now publiſhed in 
Hngliſb, by Richard Hakluyt, ſometime 
ſtudent of Chrift-Church in Oxford: Who, 
in commendation of this truly valuable 
piece, in his dedication to the right-hondur- 
able Sir Robert Cecil knight, principal 
ſecretary of ſtate to Queen El;ſabeth, 
beſpeaks him thus: reſent unto 
your honour a brief treatiſe, a work, 


which, though ſmall in bulk, contain» 


eth ſo much rare and profitable matter, 
© as I know not where to ſcek the like, 
within ſo narrow and ſtrait a compaſs.” 
For, herein is orderly declared, who were 


the firſt diſcoverers of the world, ſince the 


time of the flood; by what ways, from 
age to age, the ſpicery, drugs, and riches, 
of the Eaſt, were conveyed into the Weſt ; 
what were the cauſes of the alterations of 
theſe courſes, as namely, the changes of 
empires and governments; the ceaſing of 
all traffick for many years, by the Goths 
invaſion of the Roman empire; the riſing 
up of the Mahometan ſect; with their over- 
running of Africa and Spain; the renewing 


again, after many years diſturbance, of 


the traffick and intercourſe of the Eaſt. In- 


dies , firſt, by the califs of the aforeſaid 


ſect, and ſoon after by the Venetians, Ge- 
noeſe, and Florentines. Then followeth the 
* of Ceuta in Barbary, by Jobn, the 
firſt king of Poriugal, of that name, in 
the Jour of our lord 1415, Whoſe third 
ſon Don Henry, which he had by the vir- 
tuous lady Philippa, daughter of John of 


Gaunt, and filter to Henry the Fourth, 


king of England, was the firſt beginner 
of all the Portugal diſcoveries, and conti- 
» I 


nued the ſame for the ſpace of forty and 
three years, even to his dying day. By 
whole encouragement, the kings of Portu- 
gal found out with much. patience and con- 
ſtancy the laſt way of the bringing the ſpi- 
cery into Europe, by the cape of Buona 
Speranca, or Good-Hope ; and, for almoſt 
theſe two-hundred years paſt, have become 
the chief lords of the riches of the Eaſt. By 
emulation of which their good endeavours, 
the Antilles and the Weſt Indies began to 
be diſcovered by the kings of Spain : the 
infancies of both which moft important 
enterpriſes ; the progreſs of the ſame from 
time to time, the diſcoveries of iſlands, 
rivers, bays, and harbours, of many rich 
provinces, kingdoms, and countries ; the 
erecting of caſtles in ſundry convenient 
lands and places, with the drawing of 
traffick unto the ſame, where, when, by 
whom, and by whoſe authority, is here 


ſuccinctly and faithfully recorded. Sor that, 


if it pleaſe your honour, at your convenient 
leiſure, to take a ſea chart, or a map of 
the world, and carry your eye upon the 
coaſt of Africa, from Cape de Non, lying 
on the main in twenty-nine degrees of nor- 
therly latitude, and follow the ſhore about 
the cape of Buona Speranca, till you come 
to the mouth of the Red Sea, and, paſſing 
thence along by the country of Arabia, 
croſs over to Indies, and, doubling cape 
Comory, compaſs the gulph of Bengala, 
and ſhooting by the city of Malacca, 
through the ſtreight of Cincapura, coaſt” 
all the ſouth of Aſia, to the north-eaſt part 
of China, and comprehend in this view all 


the iſlands from the Azores and Madera, 


in the eſt to the Molucca's, the Phillip- 
any and Japan, in the Eaſt : you ſhall 


here, find by order, who were the firſt diſ- 


coverers, conquerors, and planters in every 
place; as alſo the natures and commodities 
of the ſoils, together with the forces, qua- 
lities, and conditions of the inhabitants, 
And, as this ancient piece 'comes ſo well 
recommended, I muſt add that it deſerves 
both our preſervation and attention, not 


only on account of the author, who was 


the famous Antonio Galvano, of an honour» 
able family in Portugal ; whoſe piety to- 
wards God, equity towards men, fidelity 
to his prince, love to his country, ſkill in 
ſea affairs, experience in hiſtory, liberality 
towards his native country, vigilance, va- 
lour, wiſdom and diligence, in 3 


and ſettling the decayed ftate of the iſlan 


of Molucca's, of which he was governor 
between ſix and ſeven years, record his ſin- 
ular recommendation: but alſo it is nq 
mall addition to this work, that it was 
thought worthy of an Engli/b dreſs, and 
tranſlated by the great mr. Hakluyt, who 
was deſcended from an ancient family, at 
Yetton in Hlereſordſbire, and educated at 
| Weſtminſter 


Meſtminſter-ſchool, from whence he was 
elected a ſtudent of Chriſl-Church, in Ox- 
ford, where he took his batchelor and ma- 
ſter of arts degrees; and at laſt, entering 
into holy orders, he was firſt made preben- 


dary of Briſtol, and afterwards of „e 


minſter, and rector of J/itheringſet in Suf- 
folk, As to his capacity in the Portugueſe 
tongue, beſides this tranſlation, which a- 
lone would be proof enough thereof, he il- 
luſtrated Peter Martyr Anglericus's eight 
decades de novo orbe, with curious notes, 
tranſtated alſo from the Portugueſe, Virginia 
richly valued by the deſcription of the 
main land of Florida, her next neighbour ; 
and wrote notes of certain commodities in 
good requeſt in the Eaſt- Indies, Moluccas's, 
and China; but what has moſt deſervedly 
perpetuated his name, 1s his great pains 
and judgment in collecting Exgliſb voyages, 
navigations, trafficks, and diſcoveries. 


XV. A voyage made by certain Dutch 
ſhips into the Eaſt- Indies, with their ad- 
ventures and ſucceſs : together with a de- 
ſcription of the countries, towns and inha- 
| bitants of the ſame ; who ſet forth on the 
2d of April 1595, and returned on the 
14th of Auguſt 1597. Tranſlated from 
the Dutch copy, and illuſtrated with the 
ſea-journal or navigation of the Hollanders 
into Java, &c, This was publiſhed the 
19th of Oclober 1 597, by Bernard Langhe- 
nez, and is different from that publiſhed 
under the like title by Purchas and Harris 
in their abridgments, and was the firſt 
Eaſt-India voyage made by the Dutch, and 
is now illuſtrated with many and uſeful 
notes. 


XVI. The world encompaſſed by ſir 
Francis Drake, offered now at laſt to pub- 
lick view, both for the honour of the 
actor, bur eſpecially for the ſtirring up of 
heroick ſpirits, to benefit their country, 
and eterniſe their names by like noble at- 
tempts: collected out of the notes of mr. 
Francis Fletcher, preacher in this employ- 
ment, and compared with divers other notes 
of others that went in the ſamq voyage. 

This account of this remarkable voyage 
is different from that publiſfed under the 
like title in other collections, and, as you 
will find by my notes thereto, will ſerve 
to correct ſeveral bad inſinuations to the 
diſcredit of that great and ever memorable 
commander: in particular, ſir Francis has 
been accuſed of a moſt unjuſt action in 
putting John Doughty to death, through 
pique, or under the direction of ſome 
courtier, whom Doughty is ſaid to have 
aflronted: but mr. Fletcher has in this nar- 
ration cleared that point quite up, and 
refcued the admiral's proceedings theres» 
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upon from the leaſt imputation of jealouſy, 
hatred, or revenge. i 


XVII. A relation of the ſeven years 
ſlavery under the Turks of Algier, ſuffered 
by an Engliſh captive merchant. Where- 
in alſo is contained all the memorable paſ- 
ſages, fights, and accidents, which 'hap- 
pened in that city, and at ſea with their 
ſhips and gallies, during that time : to- 
gether with a deſcription of the ſufferings 
of the miſerable captives under that mers 
cileſs tyrant : whereunto is added, a de- 
{ſcription of the town of Algier, with its 
original, manner of government, increaſe, 
and preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 
Knight, 


XVIII. A true journal of the Sallee 
fleet, with the proceedings of the voyage, 
publiſhed by ohn Dunton, London, ma- 
riner, maſter of the admiral called the Leo- 
pard, | 

The'commiſſion of this fleet was to de- 
8 the Sallee rovers, and diſable thoſe 
Turks from following their piratical practi- 
ces, or to oblige them to certain terms of 
an advantageous peace. The author had 
been a captive, and his only ſon, about 
ten ycars of age, was ſtill a priſoner in 
Algier: but the father redeemed himſelf 
in this extraordinary manner; being ſent 
out maſter and pilot in a Saffee man of 
war, with twenty-one Moors, and five 


Flemiſh renegadoes, to ſeek for their prey 


on the coaſt of England, he brought them 
under the guns of Husk Caſtle in the Iſle of 
Wight, by which means they were obliged 
to ſurrender themſelves. 


XIX. An account of the captivity of 
Thomas Phelps at Machineſs in Barbary, 
and of his ſtrange eſcape, in company of 
Edmund Baxter, and others; as alſo of the 
burning two of the greateſt pirate ſhips 
belonging to that kingdom in the river of 
Mamora, upon the thirtcenth day of June 
1685, 


XX, A true relation of the inhuman 
and unparalleled actions and barbarous 
murders of Negroes or Moors, committed 
on three Engli/hmen in old Calabar in Gui- 
ney 3 and of the wonderful deliverance of 
a fourth perſon, after he had undergone 
horrid cruelties and ſufferings z with a 
ſhort and true account of the cuſtoms, 
manners, and growth of the country, 
which is very pleaſant. 8 


1 „ 4 rep 
Congo, a regi 
countries 


of the kingdom of 
in Africa, and of the 
border round about the 


ſame. Wherein is alſo ſhewed, I. That 
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the torrid and frigid zones are not only 
habitable, but inhabited, and very tem- 
perate, contrary to ghe opinion of the 
old philoſophers. II. That the black co- 
lour, which is in the ſkin of the Ethiopi- 
ans and Negroes, &c, proceedeth not from 
the ſun, III. That the river Nile ſpring- 


eth not out of the mountains of the Moon, 


as hath been formerly believed; together 
with the true cauſe of the riſing and in- 
creaſe thereof, IV. And a deſcription of 
divers plants, fiſhes, and beaſts, that are 
to be found in thoſe countries; extracted 


from the writings and diſcourſes#of Odo- 


ardo Lopez, a Portugueſe, This piece has 


been abſtracted by Purebas; but, that a- 
bridger having omitted many material 


particulars, a fault which all abſtracts for 
the moſt part are guilty of, we have 
thought it neceſſary, in juſtice both to the 
public and the author Philippo Pigafelta, 
to give you the report at large. 

It is divided into two books, and each 
book into ſeveral chapters, The rt 
chapter of the firſt book contains Edward 
Lnpez's journey by fra from Lisbon to the 
kingdom of Congo. The ſecond deſcribes 
the temperature of the Kingdom of Congo; 
with ſeveral obſervations on the complexi- 
ons and features of the natives; and on the 


winds, rains, and ſnows of that country. The- 


third ſhews the cauſe of the complexion, or 
why ſome bodies are black, and others born 
there are white, or tawny like a wild olive. 
In the fourth chapter, you have the circuit 
of the kingdom of Congo, as alſo the bor- 
ders and confines thereof, which argument 
is continued in the , ſixth, ſeventh, and 
eighth chapters. The ninth chapter di— 
vices the kingdom of Congo into fix pro- 
viaces, and deſcribes the province of 
Bunba, with many curiofities concerning 
the nature, &c, of the elephant, lion, and 
tyger, Se. The tenth treareth of the 
province of Songo, Zaire or Loango. The 
eleventh deicribes the province of Sundi, 
and the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 


contain the ſeveral accounts of the three 


other provinces of Pango, Balla, and 
Pemba, | 

The ſecond book, with the ſituation 
and deſcription of the ao bs, city of the 
Kingdom of Congo, and the adjacent 
Its ſecond and third chapters, 
lets forth the firſt converſion of this 
kingdom; the obſtacles it met with from 
the devil; and the manner the Portugueſe 
obtained this traffic, The fourth relates 
the firſt peopling of the iſland of &.. 
Thomas z, the extirpation of the royal li- 
neage of Congo, and the baniſhment of 
the Portugueſe from thence, The fifth 
contains the incurſion of the Giachi into 
the kingdom of Congoz their condition 
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and weeponh and the taking of the royal 
city. The /ixth informs us of the ex- 

alfion of the Giachi; and the ſeveral 
ambaſſages between the king of Congo, and 
the kings of Poriugal and Spain; as alſo, 
the vow and ambaſſage of Odoardo Lopez, 
from the king of Portugal, to the Pope, 
and king of Spain. The ſeventh gives 
an account of the court of the king of 
Congo ; of the apparel of the people, and 


of the king's table; and of the cuſtoms, 


laws, diverſions, and knowledge in phy- 
ſic and chirurgery, in that kingdom. 
Chapter the eighth proceeds in the de- 
ſcription of the countries, that are beyond 
the kingdom of Conge, towards the cape 
of Good Hope, and of the river Nile; and 
of the Red-Sea ; as the kingdom of Sofala; 
the empire of Monomotapa, that abounds 
with mines of gold, and is moſt famous 
for its army of Amazons ; the kingdoms, of 
Angoſcia,, Mozambique, Quiloa; Madagaſ- 
car, Mombaza, Metinde, and Moenemugi, 
or empire of Preſter Fobn, in the ninth 
and tenth chapters, which conclude this 
excellent report, which ſo conciſely in- 
forms us of divers countries and people 


inhabiting Africa, whoſe names had ſcarce- 


ly been mentioned in England before; as, 
namely, the kingdom of Congo, with all 
the provinces thereof ; the kingdom of 
Angola, the kingdom of Loango, the 
kingdom of the Anzichi, the kingdom of 
Malama, the kingdom of Butiua, the 
kingdom of Sofala, the kingdom of Ma- 
zZambiche, the kingdom of Quiloa, the 
kingdom of Mombaza, the kingdom of 
Melinde, with the three great empires of 


Monomolapa, of Moenemugi, and of Prete- 


Giauni, He tells you the ſeveral rites 
and cuſtoms, the climates and tempera- 
tures, the commodities and traffics of all 
theſe Kingdoms. He tells you the ſundry 
kinds of cattle, fiſhes, and fowls, ſtrange 
beaſts, and monſtrous ſerpents, that are 
to be found therein; for, Africa was 
always noted to be a fruitful mother of 
ſuch fearful and terrible creatures. He 
tells you of great lakes, that deſerve the 


name of ſeas; and, huge mountains of 


divers ſorts, as, for example, mountains 
ſcorched with heat; mountains of ſhow, 
proceeding from cold; mountains of the 
ſun ; mountains of the moon; mountains 
of chryſtal ; mountains of iron; moun- 
tains of ſilver; and, mountains of gold. 
And, laſtly, he tells you the original 
Rane of the Nile, and the true caule of 
the yearly increaſe thereof, And, in fine, 
this treatiſe comprehends, not only the 
nature and Je $4 146996 of the Mochi-Con- 
£hi, who are the natural inhabitants and 
cople of Congo, together with all the 
commodities and traffic of the country, 
: = very 
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very entertaining and profitable ; but alſo 
the religion which they profeſſed, and, 
by what means, it pleaſed. God to draw 
them from Paganiſm, to the worſhip of 
the true God. 


XXII, A relation of a voyage made 
in the years 1695, 1696, 1697, on the 
coaſts of Africa, by a ſquadron of French 
men of war, under the command of 
monſieur de Gennes, * This relation was 
penned by the fieur Froger, voluntier- 
engineer, on board the Engliſh Falcon, 
whoſe ſkill, in hiſtory and mathematics, 
may plead largely for his capacity to col- 
lect and publiſh what he has here deliver- 
ed; eſpecially, as he declares, that he loſt 
no opportunity to obtain the beſt means of 
information of rheſe particulars : 4 I am 
de not, ſays he, to omit, that, the long a- 
« bode I have made in divers parts, giv- 
% ing me a real taſte of the pleaſure there 
« js in ſeeing foreign countries, I have, 
& with all imaginable exactneſs, enquired 
* into the commerce of the place, the 
« particular intereſts of each colony, the 
« ſtrength; fituation, and advantages of 
% the ports; the manners, cuſtoms, and 
« religion of the people; and, laſtly, the 
4 nature of thoſe fruits, plants, birds, 
« fiſhes, and the animals that ſeemed to 
« have any thing extraordinary in, or pe- 
„ culiar to them.“ 


XXIII. Voyages to the Canary iſlands, 
Cape-Verd, Senegal, and Gambia, by ſieur 
le Maire, In which the curious reader 
may read the beſt accounts of the Canary, 
or Fortunate iſlands, Cape-Verd, the iile 
of Goree, St. Lewis's iſland, the river and 
kingdom of Senegal, the kingdom of the 

Barbins, with extraordinary remarks, on 
the diverſions, religion, manners, cuſtoms, 
habits, natives, product, beaſts, Sc. of 
each place; and relations of the iſlands, 
and adjacent places of the rivers Breſali- 
na, Gambia, Zamenec, St, Domingo, and 
Geve, 

XXIV. A brief diſcovery or deſcrip- 
tion of the moſt famous iſland of Mate. 
gaſcar, or St. Laurence, in Afia, near unto 
the Eaſt-Indies, With a relation of the 
healthfulneſs, pleaſure, fertility, and 
wealth of that country; comparable to, 
if not tranſcending all the eaſtern parts 
of the world; a very earthly paradiſe ; a 
moſt firting and delicate place, to ſettle 
an Engliſh colony and plantation there, 
rather than in any other part of the 
known world. Alſo, the condition of 
the natives, their inhabiting, their affa- 
bility, habit, weapons, and manner of 
living; the plenty, and cheapneſs of food, 


* U 
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fleſh, fiſh, and fowl, oranges and lemons, 


ſugar, ambergris, gold, tortoiſe-ſhells, 


drugs, and many other commodities, fit 


for trade and commerce, to be had and 
. there, at cheaper rates than in In- 
dia, or elſewhere. Alſo, the trading 
from wg; to port all India and A/ia over, 
and the great profit gained thereby ; the 
chief place in the world to inrich men by 
trade, to and from India, Perſia, Mo- 
cho, Achin, China, and other rich eaſtern 
kingdoms ; it being the fitteſt place for a 
magazine, or ſtore-houſe, for trade, be- 
tween Europe and Aſia, far exceeding all 
other plantations in America, or elſe- 
where, Likewiſe, the excellent means 
and accommodation to fit the planters 


there, with all things needful and ſuper- 


fluous for back and belly, out of India 
near adjacent, at one fourth part of the 
3 and cheaper, than it will coſt in 

ngland; viz, fat bullocks, ſheep, goats, 
ſwine, poultry, rice, wheat, barley, Sc. 


exceeding cheap; for, the value of twelve- 


pence, or one ſhilling Engliſh, will pur- 
chaſe or buy, of the natives, as much as 
five, ſix, or ſeven pounds, or more, in 
England, in this famous iſland, at their 


firſt arrival, which no other country hath - 


afforded. By Richard Boothby, merchant. 
Beſides, if we deſcend to particulars, a- 
_ other curioſities, you- will read of 
rhe 
maws there breeds a ſtone, which ſerves 
as an antidote + J0P poiſon z and of the 
wonderful Mirobalane, which, only held 
in the hand, cures the bloody flux, or a 


fever; and of other parts of uſeful know- 
ledge. | | 


XXV. A ſhort diſcovery of the coaſt 


and continent of America, from the equi- 
noctial northward z and of the adjacent 
iſles. By William Caſtle, miniſter of the 
oſpel at Courtenball in Northamptonſhire, 
hereunto is added, the author's petiti- 
on to the parliament, for the propagation 
of the goſpel in America. Atteſted by 
many eminent Engliſh and Scottiſh divines. 
And an. ordnance of parliament for that 


purpoſe, and for the better government 


of the Engliſh plantations there, Toge- 
ther with ſir Benjamin Rudyer*s ſpeech in 
parliament, Fanuary 21, 1644,  Concern- 
ing America. 

This piece is introduted with ſeveral 
arguments, to prove the great conſe- 
quence of plantations, ſettled on ſuch a 
diſcovery by the Engliſh, would be to the 
nation in general ; together with a ſhort 
deſcription of America, and the deſign of 
this work. Then the author, intending 


to give a conciſe account of the ſeveral 


countries and iſlands, within the compaſs 


of 


amous hogs of Melinda, in whoſe 
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eight days. Drawn u 
Who was a principal 

miſery and mercy, and atteſted by mr, 
Toſeph Turlock, ſurgeon, now living in 
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of his premiſed argument, begins with a 
deſeription of Newfoundland ; and then in 
courſe of Nova Francia, or New- France, 
New-England, News: Netherlands, Virginia, 
Florida, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto- Rico, 
Bermudas, Caribbes iſlands, Terra- Firma, 
Panama, and New-Galetia, To which 1s 
now added, a ſcheme of all the Enghi/b 
dominions on the continent of north Ame» 
rica, from north-caſt to ſouth-weſt, with 
the Indian nations bordering upon them; 
and of ſome American iſlands under the 
Britiſh government, which will alſo ſerve 
to ſhew the ſtate of Chriſtianity, and 
what progreſs of the goſpel might be 
made, by orthodox and zealous miſſioners 


in thoſe parts. 


XXVII. King Charles the Firſt's com- 
miſſion for the well-governing of our 


people inhabiting in Newfoundland, or 


trafficking in bays, creeks, or freſh rivers, 
there, 


XXVII, Ebenezer, or; a monument of 
thankfulneſs ; being a true account of a 
late miraculous preſervation of nine men in 
a {mall boat, which was incloſed within 
iſlands of ice, about ſeventy leagues from 
land, and continued in diſtreſs twenty- 
by Allen Geare, 


arer, both in the 


Colemanſtreet, London, _ | 
To this is added, conſiderations on the 


Newfoundland trade, 


XX VIII. Nova Francia: or the deſcrip- 
tion of that part of New France, which is 
one continent with Virginia, deſcribed in 


the three late voyages and plantations made 


by monſicur de Monts, monſieur du Pont- 
Grave, and monſieur de Poutrincourt, into 
the countries called by the Frenchmen, La 
Cadia, lying to the ſouth-weſt of cape 
Breton, together with an excellent ſeveral 
treaty of all the commodities of the ſaid 


countries, and manners of the natural inha- 


bitants of the ſame, 


The ſtile: of this deſcription wants the 
politeneſs of modern diction; but its great 
variety of circumſtances cannot chuſe both 
to be inſtructing and entertaining: for here 
you find the French king's patent for the 
inhabiting of the countries of La Cadia, 
Canada, and other places in New France; 
the cauſes of the ice banks in Newfound- 


land; deſcription of St. Jobn's river and 


the iſle of S/. Croix; obſervations on the 
country diſcaſes, and winds met wich in 
that voyage: an account of the great bank 
of Morues or Cods, of the fiſhing of Neu- 
ſoundland fiſh ; of birds and of the cauſes 
of frequent and long miſts in the weſtern 
ocean: a deſcription of Port-Royal ; the 
exerciſes and manner of living there, and 
a conjecture touching the head and ſpring 
of the great river of Canada: the inſtitu- 
tion of the order of Bons Temps; and why 
rain is frequent between the Tropics: a 
a rain-bow appearing in the water; and 
remarks on the great affection of the ſa- 
vages towards their children; on their re- 
ligion, phyſic and ſurgery, ſoothſayers, 
and invocation of the devil ; their language 
and uſe of RON þ cloathing, form, co- 
lour, ſtature, and activity; their paintings, 
marks, inciſions, and ornaments of their 
bodies; cuſtoms, diet, ſobriety, dances, 
ſongs, exerciſes both of men and women; 
behaviour, virtues and vices z hunting, hawk- 
ing, fiſhing; quality of the ſoil ; the end 
and manner of their making war; and the 
manner of burials among thoſe people, 


XXIX. A deſcription of Surinam up- 
on the continent of Guiney, in America, 
This is a ſhort bur pleaſing account of a 
moſt delightful country, written by mr, 
George Warren, who reſided there three 
years, It is a brave country, ſays he, 
and it may be truly ſaid to a mind un- 
tainted with ambition, no place is more ac- 
commodated, whether we regard health, a 
luxuriant ſoil, or kind women, And I have 
made it no deſign of mine, either to hide 
the inconveniencies of the country, or to 
extol the happineſs thereof beyond truth. 
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Introductory Diſcourſe, 


os ho 


(EE } 


CONCERNING 


H E collections of this kind, 


no le heretofore publiſhed, being all, 
other Col- or moſt of them blamed for. the 
2 want of ſome geographical ob- 
ſervations, which ſuch a work neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes to be of uſe to the reader; I, to 
avoid the like charge of omitting any 
thing that may be thought uſeful or enter- 
taining, ſhall beg leave to prefix the fol- 
lowing inſtructions concerning geography. 
Geogra- GrocRaPHy, tho? it literally implies 


phy, what. no more than 4 deſcription of the whole 
earth, as far as it is known to us, is gene- 
rally intermixed with the political and na- 
tural hiſtory of countries, which is more in- 
ſtructing and diverting to the reader than 
meer geography. Conſequently its object 
are the things which are principally con- 
ſidered in every country, VIZ, 1, The ele- 
vation of the pole, the diſtance of. the 
place from the equator and the ' pole, 
2. The obliquity of the diurnal motion 
of the ſtars over the horizon of the place. 
3. The quantity of the longeſt and ſhorteſt 
Day. 4. The climate and zone, 5. Heat, 
cold, and the ſeaſons of the year; alſo 
rain, ſhow, winds, and other meteors, 
6. The riſing, appearance, and continue- 
ance of the ſtars oyer the horizon. 7. The 
ſtars paſſing through the vertical point of 
the place. Theſe are termed the celęſtial 
properties. And the following. are the _ 
terreſtrial , viz. 1. The limits, 2. Figure. 
9. Magnitude, 4. Mountains, 5. Wa- 
ters, viz, Rivers, fountains, and "bays. 
6. Woods and deſarts. 7. Fruitfulneſs 
and barrenneſs, and the ſorts of fruit, 
8. Minerals. 9. Animals. 10. The 
longitude. of the place. To which are 
added, the human qualities of every coun- 
try and place; VIZ, 1. The ſtature, ſhape, - 
complexion, length of life, origin and diet 
of the inhabitants. 2. Their commerce, 
trades, and commodities, © 3. Their vir- 
Vol. I. | 2 


Its object. 


ſtars and planets, in the manner follow 


tues, vices, learning, genius, and ſchools, 
4. Their cuſtoms, marriages, and fune- 
rals, 5, Their language. 6. Their ci- 
vil government. 7. Their religion and ec- 
cleſiaſtical polity, 8. Their towns and 
places of moſt note. 9g. Their moſt re- 
markable * hiſtories 10. Their famous 
men, artiſts, and inventions, Sc. and, as 
a certain author obſerves juſtly, * Without 
* theſe illuſtrations, geography would be 


only a mere ſkeleton, or at beſt a body, 


on which nothing is viſible, but a dry 
*© {kih compoſed of ſinews and bones.” _ 
The figure of the earth has been the he f- 


ſubject of much controverſy, as well among gure of 


the modern as ancient geographers: but it the earth. 
is generally thought to be round; becauſe, - 
if its figure was cubical or priſmatical, or any 
other than round, heat and light, ſummer 
and day could not ſucceed cold and dark- 
neſs, winter and night,” ſo regularly and fo 
gradually as they do; neither could we enjc 
the winds; Beſides, the ſhadow of the cart 
appears round in an eclipſe of the moon: 
Thoſe who travel by ſea, art firſt loſe the 
ſight of the loweſt, and then of the higheſt 
things on ſhore, till at laſt they ſee nothing 
but ſky and ſea: And ſuch as travel from 
eaſt to north diſcover always before them 
ſome new ſtars in the ſky, whilſt the ſtars 
behind them ſet, and are, as it were, loſt | 
them, untill they go back; for then 


* 


b 
hey begin gradually to ſee again thoſe ſtars, 


which they had as gradually before loſt the 
ſight of, But, be this as it will, it does 
not ſo much concern us at preſent, as to 
inquire into the ſituation, motion, ſub- 
ſtance and conſtitution, dimenſions and 
bigneſs, * and meaſurement of the earth, 
Of which in order : | 
The terraqueous globe, according to The ſitu- 
Ptolemy,. and his diſciples, is placed in the ation of 


center of the world, in the middle of the dart 
n ng. to Ptolemy, 
VIZ, | 
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6. Nor would there be equinoxes, 7. Nor 
when the moon riſes in an eclipſe, would 
the ſun ſet, Sc. 8. Nor would an equal 
number of miles in the earth anſwer to 
every degree of the heaven. 

To theſe arguments, the Copernicans an- Coperni- 
ſwer thus: The firſt and ſecond are eaſily s an- 
refuted, becauſe the motion of heavy things": 


viz, the Earth, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, 

the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed 

ccord- Stars: But they that follow Copernicus, and 
ng to Co- the ancient Pythagoreans, place the Sun in 
Lag the middle of the world, as the heart, and 
Bae next to him the orb of Mercu#y, then Venus, 
ran. the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
fixed Stars, and teach that it is carried 


round the ſun in one year. 

The Copernican hypotheſis is grounded 
on theſe reaſons: The Sun is not only the 
fountain of light, to illuminate the Earth, 
the Moon, Venus, &c. But it is the focus 
of that heat, which giveth life to the ve- 


getive wk of the creation, and-nouriſheth 


and ſuſtaineth the univerſe, 

Again; It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
the carth turns round the ſun, than the ſun 
round the earth; becauſe the earth and the 
other planets receive light from the ſun, but 
the ſun receives nothing from it. Beſides, 

Suppoſing the ſun in the center, we are 
furnifhed with a reaſon how the carth and 


the reſt of the planets are carried round him; 


for the ſun being a vaſt body and of great 
power and ſtrength, puts the other orbs 
in motion. | 
They alſo argue, that if we place the 
earth betwixt Mars and Venus, and the Sun 
in the center, the motions of each of the 
lanets commodiouſly anſwer their dt- 
| 2 * from the center, and not other- 
wile, And 
Finally they inſiſt that notwithſtanding 


the diſtance is varied, not only from the 


motion of the planets, but from the motion 
of the earth, E their hypotheſis; yet that 
it is the beſt method to explain the vari- 
ation of the diſtances of the planets by. 

The Arifotelians, and hole who follow 
Ptolemy, offer the following arguments to 


prove the earth to be in the center: 1. Heavy 


things are carried to the center of the 
world; but the earth is the heavieſt body: 
therefore it is in the center. 2. Heavy 
things would deſcend from the earth to- 
Nn the center of the world, except the 
center were in the earth. 3. The center is 
the ignobleſt place z but the earth is the 
moſt ignoble place of the univerſe; there- 
fore it is the center. 4. If the earth were 
without the center of the world, and of 
the motions of the ſtars, then the ſtars and 
conſtellations would, at ſome ſeaſons and 
days of the year, appear greater than at 
others. 5. Neither would one half of the 
heaven be alwaysconſpicuous; ſo that when 
Taurus riſes, Scorpius ſhould ſet, &c, 


is not to the center of the world, but to 
bodies of the ſame nature; as is proved by 
the parts of the moon, ſun and loadſtone. 
The third is falſe, both in the major and 
minor; for the center is a noble place, and 
the earth not ignoble. The reſt of the 
arguments are caſily confuted; at leaſt if 
this be pre-ſuppoſed, that tho” the diſtance 
of the earth from the ſun or center be very 
great, yet if compared to the diſtance of 
the fixed ſtars from the ſun, it is ſo ſmall, 
that it bears no proportion: And this by 
ſome 1s chanel the great poſulatum in 
the Copernican aſtronomy. All which will 
be better underſtood in our inquiry con- 
cerning the motion of the earth, 


It is the received opinion of thoſe that The mo- 
follow Ptolemy and Ariſtotle, that the hea- tion of the 


earth cou- 
vens and the ſtars are moved, and that the 3 


earth ſtands immoveable; yet the Pythago- 
reans of old, and the modern philoſopher 
Copernicus,with other eminent aſtronomers, 
maintain the contrary. Nor has any pro- 
perty of the carth been more warmly diſ- 
puted than this. But I ſhall not tire the 
reader with the many arguments on both 
ſides the queſtion; becauſe they may be all 
underſtood by ſumming up what Ptolemy 
and his followers have advanced in their 
own defence; and then ſubjoining the Py- 
thagoreans Anſwer thus : 


The contenders for the motion of the Argu- 
ſun and the ſtability of the earth in the parry a- 


center of the univerſe, argue ; 

1, That the weight of the earth makes 
it unfit for motion, | | 

2, That the parts of the earth are na- 
turally carried in a ſtrait motion towards 
the center; therefore a circular motion is 
contrary to its nature, 

3. If the carth were moved, a ſtone ler 
fall from the top of a tower could not fall 
at the foot of it, 

4. A bullet ſhot towards the weſt at any 
mark, or a bird flying weſtward to any 
place, they could not hit it, if the mar 
or place were moved with the earth to- 
wards the caſt; or at leaſt they would reach 
it ſooner than if the bullet were ſhot to- 
wards the caſt, 


5, Neither 

5 — 4 1 4 i 

* Aſtronomers reckon three degrees of diſtance, wiz. the leaſt, the mean, and the teſt. The mean 
diſtance of the earth, from the other planets, according to moſt aſtronomers, is thus: From the Moon, 60 
of its ſemi-diameters. From Mercury, 110. From Fenus, 700. From the Sun, 1150, From Mars, 


about 5000, 


From Jupiter, about 11000. From Saturn, 18000. 


But the diſtance of Mars, Jupiter, 


Saturn, and the fixed Stars, is very uncertain, becauſe of the want of the parallaxis. 
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g. Neither towers nor other buildings 
could ſtand, but muſt be overturned by 
ſuch a motion; and all men would be trou- 
bled with a vertigo, 
6. Becauſe we ſee plainly, ſay they, that 
the ſtars change their places; but we do 
not perceive that the earth does ſo. | 

7, Becauſe the earth is in the center of 
the world, and the center is not moved, 

8, Becauſe the Scriptures aſſert the ſta- 
bility of the earth. | 

To theſe arguments, the Copernicans an- 
ſwer thus: | 

— Firſt, they deny the whole earth to be 
heavy; for gravity or weight is the ten- 
dency of the parts to the whole of the 
ſame nature, and ſuch a gravity is diſco- 
vered in the parts of the ſun and moon; 
yet neither of them is ſaid to be heavy, 

Secondly, they anſwer, That this ſtrait 
motion is of the parts of the earth, and 
not of the whole; and that the circular 
motion of the one does not hinder the rec- 
tilineal motion of the other; which is plain 
from the parts of the ſun and moon, 

Thirdly, they give three anſwers: 1. That 
ſuch heavy things are not primarily carried 
to the center, but to the earth itſelf, and 
therefore by the ſhorteſt line to its ſurface, 
The ſhorteſt is that which anſwers to the 
tower; as iron tends not to the center of 
the loadſtone, but to the loadſtone itſelf. 
2. The whole air adheres to the earth, and 
is moved with it; therefore ſuch heavy 
things thrown down, do, together with the 
earth, acquire its circular motion, and are 
moved, as it were, in a veſſel, 3. Gaſ- 
ſendus has demonſtrated, by frequent ex- 
periments, That if any thing be thrown 
from a moving body, the thing thrown is 
moved with the ſame motion as the 
moving body; for inſtance; a ſtone thrown 
from the top of a maſt of a ſhip under 
ſail, falls down at the foot of the maſt; 


and a bullet being ſhot up perpendicularly 


from the foot of the maſt, falls down a- 
gain perpendicularly : So that this objection 
has nothing in it. 

To the fourth objection they give the 
ſame anſwer as to the third. ; 

Fifthly they ſay, There is no room for 
it, becauſe the motion of the earth is equal, 
and it daſhes againſt no other body; and 
buildings being heavy bodies, of the like 
nature with the earth, are moved with it, 
as in a ſhip; for if a ſhip be moved ſlowly 
or ſwiftly, if the motion be equal in calm 
water without waves, we find that erected 
bodies are not overturned by the motion 
nor will a cup full of liquor on board any 
ſhip ſpill one drop. | 

Sixthly, they anſwer, That the change 
of place in the ſtars is not perceived, but 


only the change of their ſituation, with re- 


ſpect to ourſelves ; and this change of ſitu- 
ation may both be obſerved and have a 
being, whether we move with the earth, 
or whether the ſtars move, and we conti- 
nue fix*d, or whether both we and the ſtars 
do ſo. | 

Seventhly, they anſwer, That both the 
major and the minor of the argument are 
falſe, or at leaſt doubtful. 

Eighthly they anſwer, 1. That the Scrip- 
ture ſpeaks in natural things according to 
appearance, and the capacity of the vul- 
gar: For inſtance ; the moon as well as the 
fun is called a great light, becauſe it was 
created to give light to the night; tho? the 
moon cannot be called great, if compared 
to the ſtars ; nor has it any light of its own, 
or does illuminate the earth every night. 
So the Scripture ſays, the ſun goes from 


the one end of the earth to the other, and 


returns again ; whereas in truth there is 
no ſuch end. So in the book of Job, a 
plain and ſquare figure is aſcribed to the 
earth, with pillars to ſupport it; yet we 
are certain that this muſt not be underſtood 
according to the letter of thoſe Scriptures z 
but with allowance to the foible of human 
nature, which is apt to judge of all things 
according to their appearance; and to whoſe 
capacityGod has vouchſafed to expreſs him- 
ſelf many times in ſuch terms, by which 
he knew they were beſt able to conceive his 
will and Divine intention, So that if there 


be found any defect in the inſtrument of 


conveyance, it 1s not to be imputed to any 
ignorance or error in God, but to the weak- 
neſs and incapacity.of men to receive the 
knowledge of God's word by any other 
way, But EE | 


«a4 
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It may be aſked, How doth this motion Of the 
proceed? To which I anſwer, The motion different 
of the earth is different according to the N 
difference of the places: For, the nearer 


any place is to the equator, with ſo much 
the greater ſwiftneſs it is moved; and the 


nearer the pole, with ſo much leſs ſwift- 


neſs: Becauſe in 24 hours every place of 
the world is turned round by the ſpace of 
the whole circumference, vix. 360 degrees. 
The ſpace moved in 1 hour is found thus; 
if we divide 360 by 24, the quotient will 
be 15 degrees, the number by which a 
place lying in or out of the equator is 
turned round in 1 hour: And if the place 
lie in the equator, they make 225 German 
miles; from whence, in 4 minutes, it is 
turned round one degree, that is, 15 Ger- 
man, or 16 Engliſh miles; and in one mi- 
nute, 31 German, or 5 Engliſh miles, 

But places lying out of the equator, to- 
wards either of the poles, are in an hour's 
time turned round ſo many degrees, but 


ſuch as are much leſs ; for the proportion 


is the ſame betwixt the ſwiftneſs of the 
| N motion, 


iv 


Of the 
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motion, and the diſtance of two places, as The dimenſions and bigneſs of the earth Of tle 
it is betwixt the fines of the arches by which hath exerciſed the wits of the moſt learned _ a 
thoſe places are diſtant from the — For men in all ages; amongſt whom 1 could 7 big- 
inſtance; the diſtance of Amſterdam from enumerate Anaximander, Eratoflhenes, Aris nes. 
the equator, or the elevation of the pole, fotle, Hipparchus, Poſidonius, Ptolemy, and 

is 52 degrees 23 minutes, therefore its di- Maimon, an Arabian king, who all differed 

ſtance from the pole is 37 degrees 37 mi- in their computation in this matter; and, 

nutes, whoſe ſine is 61037. Let us take tho* the moderns do not entirely agree 
another place in the equator,whoſe diſtance about the ſame, I ſhall give you the opi- 

from the pole is go degrees, its ſine is nions or calculations of thoſe authors, who 


100000, But a place under the equator is have wrote upon this ſubject with the moſt 


in 4 minutes turned round 15 German miles, approbation : viz, Mr, Keil, in his exa- 


and in an hour 225. Therefore by the mination of Dr, Burnet's Theory, makes 
golden rule; | the ſurface of the earth to be 170981012 
Italian miles, The circumference of the 

As 100000 to 61037, ſo 15 to 9 miles, earth, according to the French meaſure, 
Or thus: So 18225 to 137 miles, 123249600 Paris feet, or 2464916 ee 

| miles, The mean ſemi-diameter of the 

Therefore Amſterdam is turned round every earth is 19615800 Paris feet, or 3933 
hour 137 German miles, and 9 miles in miles, of 5000 feet to a mile: but the 
every 4 minutes of time. And thus we earth is higher at the equator than at the 
may account for its motion in all other poles by 85200 feet, or 17 miles; ſo that 
places, So that | the radius of the earth may be taken in a 
In the next place we ſhall inquire con- round number as 200000000 feet. And the 


Parts that cerning the ſulſtance and conſtitution of the ſolid content of the globe of the whole 


compole 
the carth, 


carth, The moſt approved opinion on earth is  30000,000000.000000,000000,. 
this ſubject is, That the ſublunary world cubick feet, But Mr. Senex in his intro- 
is a compound of fire, air, water, earth. duction to geography ſays, that according 
And the moſt general diviſion thereof is to the French meaſures of M' Defer, which 
into dry, liquid, and atmoſphere, In which are 36356814 French leagues, each league 
diviſion earth is a term uſed for every thing of 2000 toiſes of the chatelet of Paris, 
that is dry, and conſiſts of the following the dimenſions of the earth, reduced into 
parts; as, 1, Sand, loam, clay, and mi- Engl miles, are thus: A degree 69.3, Eu- 
ncral earths, chalk, cinnaber, ochre, Ter- gliſh miles, the circumference of the earth 
ra-Lemnia, brought from the iſle of Lem- 2489814 ; the diameter 79255; the ſemi- 
nos, called likewiſe Terra-Sigillata, earth diameter 3962; the ſurface104194 47 4.3 34 
of Samos, Armenia, and many other dif- Enghſ miles ſquare; and the ſolidity 
ferent ſpecies of earth. 2. Stones, of 7267, 44272, 66200, 1370 Engliſh cubic 
which there is great variety. 3. Metals, miles, that is, ſo many ſquare ſolid maſſes 
as gold, ſilver, copper, tin, id mercury of a mile in length, breadth and thickneſs 
or quick -ſilver, or metalick ores; ſuch as each, 
of gold, ſilver, Se. 4. Sulphur, falts, In the meaſurement of the earth, as in Of the va- 
nitre, allom, bitumen, vitriol, antimony, our language we commonly reduce every rious forts 
5, Herbs and animals, | country by a ſcale of miles, it will be pro- * ene 
To the water are referred, 1. Seas and per here to give you an account what fort ſurements 
the ocean, 2. Rivers and freſh water, of meaſure a mile is. The Englih have of the 
3. Lakes and marſhes. 4. Mineral waters, two ſorts of miles, computed and meaſured : earth. 
as baths, Ge. Of the firſt ſort 50, and of the laſt fort 55 
The atmoſphere is that thin and ſubtil or 60 make a degree, *Tis a common opi- 
body, which encompaſſes the earth töõwards nion, that 5 of our Engliſh feet make a 
the heavens, and comprehends the iy rome pace, rooo ſuch paces make an 
clouds, rains, Sc. Philoſophers differ i jan mile, and 60 of thoſe miles, in any 
their opinion as to the height of the at- great circle upon the ſpherical ſurface of 
moſphere : Kepler makes it 8 miles; and the earth or ſea, make a degree: So that 
Ricciolus makes it probable, that it is at a degree of the heavens contains upon the 
leaſt 30 miles high, The late honourable ſurface of the earth, according to this ac- 
Mr, Boyle makes the common height of count, 60 Italian miles, 20 French or Dutch 
the atmoſphere, when the mercury in the leagues, 15 German miles, 197% Spaniſh 
baroſcope is at 30 inches, to be 7 miles; leagues, and 56% Engliſh ſtatute miles. 
and other philoſophers advance alſo: their But, according to ſeveral experiments 
rticular and different opinions and con- made, the quantity of a degree is variouſly 
jectures upon this ſubject ; which, I ſup- accounted for, thus; by Albazard, an Ara- 
ſe can't be diſcoyered to any certainty bian, 333333 Arabian feet in 1 degree, 
y the moſt learned in the laws of nature. which reduced to our Engliſh meaſure is 
| | | | 367283 


* 


from the equator; or, properly ſpeaking, The lati- 
an arch of the meridian from the zenith of tude of 2 
a place to the equator; or, which is the Place, 
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367283 feet, or 70 miles, and 3253 parts 
of a foot. By Ptolemy, 360000 Rheinland 


feet, which reduced to our Engliſh feet is 5 


371900, or 70 miles 231. By Willebror- 
dus Snellius, anno 1613, 342000 Rbein- 
land feet; in Engliſh 354306 feet, or 67 
miles. Norwood, by his experiment be- 
twixt and London, finds one degree 
upon the carth to contain 367200 feet, 
which makes 691 Engliſh miles. And 
again, M Picart, a Frenchman, makes it 
about 73 Iialian miles, and is the neareſt 
meaſure yet found by theſe experiments to 
anſwer to a degree of the heavens, accord- 
ing to the received opinion of geographers. 
Yet notwithſtanding this multiplicity of 
calculations it is commonly affirmed, that a 
degree of latitude or longitude on the 
equator contains no more than 60 common 
Italian, Engliſh, and Turkiſh miles: 20 
ordinary (or of an hour's journey) leagues 
in France: 171 Spaniſh or Dutth leagues 
or miles; 15 German and Poliſþ miles 
12 common Daniſh, Swediſh, and Swiſs 
leagues; 10 Hungarian miles; 80 voerlts 
of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, each containing 750 
paces z. 20 Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian 
paraſanguas; 25 Indian coſſes, or 12 goſs; 
250 Chineſe lys,* or 25 Chineſe pus; f 400 
Japan inks, or 30 Japan miles; 480 Greek 
ſtadia of 125 paces each; 2 American jour- 
nies and diets of 15000 paces each; 3 Afri- 
can and Arabian ſtations of 20000 paces each. 
Theſe are the common meaſures, which are 
now in uſe throughout the known world. But, 
before I conclude this ſection of meaſures, 
I ſhall add ſomething of latitude and lon- 
gitude, and of the meridian and equator, 
As the earth is a globe, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
it can neither have longitude nor latitude 


| geographers, for very good reaſons, - 


ave introduced the doctrine of longitude 
and latitude : And the uſefulneſs of know- 
ing the longitude and latitude of a place, 
is great; for when we know that, we 


know the ſituation of it by ſea or land. 
The ancient geographers knew more of 


the world from weſt to caſt, than they did 
from ſouth to north ; therefore they had 
more degrees of longitude than latitude. 
In Ptolemy's time, there were only 80 de- 
grees of latitude, taking in all then known 
on both ſides the equator z; whereas they 
had 180 degrees of longitude, 

The Latitude of a place is its diſtance 

Vol. I. 


Dn 


hour ſooner than another place. 


only 16 French leagues, 


ſame, it 1s the elevation of the pole above 
the horizon of any place. They who are 
under the equator, have no latitude ; for 
none of the poles are elevated above their 
horizon: But when we go from the equa- 
tor towards any of the poles, one of the 
poles aſcends above the horizon, and the 
other deſcends. The latitudes of places 
are reckoned from the equator to the poles; 
tho* in eyery point of the meridian, and 
in every point of the equator, different 
Trees of latitudes and longitudes may be 


© 
reckoned ; Yet rn to avoid con- 


fulion, have reckoned go degrees from the 
equator to the north pole; and from the 
north pole to the equator, in the ſame he- 
miſphere, 90 degrees, which make 180. 
And the ſame way they reckon 180 de- 
grees for the ſouthern hemiſphere, which 
make up 360, the number of degrees every 
circle contains, But the degrees of longi · 
tude are reckoned from the firſt meridian, 
from weſt to eaſt, quite round the globe; 
and the reckoning ends at the firſt meri- 
dian where it began, at 360 degrees, The 
degrees of longitude are reckoned upon the 
equator ;z tho* they might alſo be reck- 
oned on the parallel circles of latitude, 


The Longilude of a place is an arch of The lon- 
the equator betwixt one place and another, gitude of 


or the diſtance of one place from another, 
from weſt to eaſt, The places more eaſt- 
ward have noon ſooner than the places more 
to the weſt, becauſe they have different 
longitudes. A place 15 degrees more to 
the eaſt than another, will have noon one 
One de- 
gree of longitude under the equator is 
reckoned about 60 Jalian miles; but the 
further you go from the equator, either 
northward or ſouthward, a degree of lon- 
gitude contains fewer miles; For inſtance, 
under the equator, one degree of longi- 
tude contains 25 French leagues; but at 
Paris, one degree of longitude contains 
nder the poles 
they have no longitude, becauſe all the. 
meridians or circles of longitude meet there 
in a point. We refer to the following 
table, to ſhew the number of miles a de- 
gree of longitude contains, with regard to 
the _ latitudes of places, 


* ff. 1 


A 


** 


— * — 


* A Ly is the ſpace as far as a man, crying aloud in a plain, may be heard in a calm day; and is ſup- 


poſed to be 300 paces. 


— u — „ — 


* 


+ A Pu contains 10 Lys. And beſides theſe, the Chineſe reckon by Uchans; one of which contains 


10 Put. 
For which reaſon the greateſt part of the tradin 
| have offered a reward of 50000 florins to thoſe who 


ple in Europe, as the Engl, French, and Dutch, 
had it out. | | | 


2 
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A TABLE of the Quantity of one Degree in every Parallel, 


—__—— 


Htalian 


| (German 
Miles and 
Minutes, 


H 4 lla nd 
Mile: and 
| Perches. 


Latitude 28 50 19 0 15 0 60 0 
26496 [18 1490 509 56 
28483118 145314 5969 55 
28461 118 1461114 58159 52 
28431 [18 139 14 $5719 50 
28392 118 1292114 5645 46 
20344 18 1344]t4 3569 40 
28288 [18 J128*]14 53159 37 
28223 [18 1223114 5159 24 
28149 [18 1140 % 4859 12 
28067 118 1067114 4459 4 


Perches 
in one 


Degree. Minutes, 


O XG] wupw NN = 


12 [27877 |! 87:]'4 4435 40 
13 [27769118 726c114 371;8 28 
14 [27653 [18 653(14 331;8 12 
is [27529 [18 52914 291;8 0 


16 27396 [18 3964 25]57 40 
17 [27255 [18 265114 2157 20 
18 [2710518 105114 16457 4 
19 | 26947 [17 1447114 11456 44 
20 2678117 1281114 6156 24 


21 | 26607 [17 1107114 0156 © 
| 22 |20425 [17 92513 5465 36 
23 2623417 734113 406 12 
24 | 26036 [17 530113 42154 48 
25 25830117 33o[l3 30154 24 


26 2561617 116[13 29154 0 
27 |25394]16 1394/13 2263 28 
28 2516416 116473 15153 0 
29 | 24927 [16 9027113 7152 28 
30 | 2468116 681|12 59051 56 


31 24429016 429012 gin 24 
32 24169 16 169112 43150 G2 
33 |23902 [15 140 212 35/50 20 
34 23628 |15 1128012 26149 44 
35 [23340 [15 846002 17% 8 


36 [23057 [15 $57]12 8148 32 
37 | 22761 [15 261]11 $9147 56 
38 |22458]14 1458111 49147 16 
39 |22149 [14 114% 39146 36 
40 |21832 [14 832111 29140 (9 


41 21509 14 509011 19045 16 


| 42 2116014 180011 91444 36 
43 |20843]13 134310 5843 52 
44 20501 [13 1001010 4743 8 
45 | 20152 13 652110 30142 24 


| 1 [2797618 et 45158 52, 


Where to But the queſtion will be, whete/to fix the 


fix the firſt meridian ;“ for the moſt ſkilful geo- 
meridian; aphers have differed in this alſo : Pto- 
emy and the ancients placed it at the Ca- 
nary iſlands ; ſome Arabians place it at the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar; ſome moderns place 
it at the Tercera; others at the iſlands of 


| . 
Miles and 


erches| Holland | German Italian 
| in one | Miles and | Miles and Miles and 
I |Degrees| Perches, | Minutes. Minutes. 
Latitude | 
46 19798 [13 29810 25,41 40 
47 843713 ollo* 1441 © 
48 | 19070 12 ooo 2149 8 
19 | 18698 12 698] 9 50139 20 
50 1831912 3199 38138 32 
51 [17936 j11, 143% 20667 44 
52 17546 10469 1437 O 
53 171521 652] 9 2136 8 
$4 [1675211 252] 8 4965 26 
55 | 1634710 1347] 8 3034 24 
56 159370 9378 2333 32 
57 [15522110 522] 8 10132 40 
58 [15103 flo 103] 7 57131 48 
9 84679 1797 44Þ1 0 
0 14250 9 750] 7 30030 © 
61 [13847] 9 3117 1629 4 
62 13380 8 13807 2428 8 
63 [12939] 8 939] 6 48127 12 
64 [12494] 4946 346 16 
65 [12045] 8 45] 6 z2ofz5 20 
66 [11592] 7 1092] 6 6124 24 
67 111367 63615 5223 28 
68 [10676] 7 176] 5 38[22 32 
69 11021316 1213] 5 23121 32 
70 97486 7485 870 32 
14 192798 1.379% 4 3309 :...3* 
7 88075 1307] 4 38118 32 
73 | 9333] 5 933] 4 23/7 32 
74 | 7846]5 340] 4 816 32 
75: | 7370] 4 137003 3315 32 
70 | 6895] 4 895] 3 384 32 
77 | 6411] 4 4113 2313 32 
78392503 1403 B82 32 
79 56433] 3 9381 2 52/11 28 
80 | 4949] 3 449] 2 3610 24 
1 81 4458] 2 1458] 2 200 9 20 
82 | 3966] 2 966] 2 20 
34732 4731 5007 20 
84 29% 1 14791 346 12 
85 2484] 1 984] 1 18] 5 12 
86 1988] 1 488| 1 3| 4 12 
nne 14990. 4713 . 12 
88 995 | © 995] © 310 2 4 
3g 497] © 497 11 4 
90 oo ol o o © (9 


Cape Verde, or at the Cape Verde itſelf ; 
while others, eſpecially the Dulcbh, fix it at 
the pike of Teneriffe: The Spaniards carry 
it to Toledo; the e to Liſbon; and 
with as much propriety the authors of the 
New General Atlas have taken the liberty 
to fix it at London; yet in moſt of the 

French 


* The meridian is a great circle, which paſſing through the two poles divideth the globe into two equal 
rts, called the caſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. And derives its name from meridies or medius dies (i. e. 
mid-day) becauſe when the ſun reflects directly upon that circle, it is 007 to all thoſe places which are in that 
part of the circle whereupon the ſun ſhines, and mid-night to all thoſe places of the inferior hemiſphere 


which are ſituate diametrically oppoſite thereto. 


concerning GROGMAPHV. 
| French and Engliſh maps the firſt meridian 


is placed at the iſland of Fero, which is the 
moſt weſtern of the Canary iſlands; So 
that as it is placed in ſo many different 


places, you muſt remember to adjuſt your 


computations found in different authors by 
this table, viz. The diſtance of longitude 
from the pike of Zeneriffe is, 
| de 


n 

To Toledo 15 53 

Cracioſa 10 26 

Tercera 9 . ©0 

Fero 2 50 

Cor vo 13 25 

St. Michael's 8 15 

9 London ab*. 18 OO 

and from Fero to London 21 ©0 

SN 

Theequa- The Equator is the great circle upon the 
tor, what. globe, which is equally diſtant from the two 


poles, and alſo divideth the earth into two 
equal parts, by ſome called the Equinoctial 
Line; becauſe the ſun being perpendicular 
over this circle, the days and nights are 
equal in all the parts 'of the earth : and 


by others, eſpecially ſea-faring men, it is. 


by way of excellency ſtiled the Line, as be- 
ing the chief of all the circles or lines ſup- 
poſed in the terreſtrial globe. Its uſes are, 
1. To diſtinguiſh between the ſouthern 
and northern hemr/pheres, 2. It ſhews when 
the ſun is on the equinoctial points, that 
he makes ſpring or autumn to all the parts 


of the world, but at different times, as the 


fpring to the northern, when autumn in the 
outhern hemiſphere, and ſo on the con- 
trary, 3. It alſo ſhews on its circle the 
360 chief meridians or degrees of longitude, 


which is the only place where they are 


equal to the degrees of latitude, &c. 
Thus far we hawe conſidered thoſe ne- 


_ ceſſary preliminaries which every reader of 


The divi- 


geographical hiſtory ought to be acquaint- 
ed with, before he proceeds to view the 
globe, either as divided by the ocean, or 
into diſtinct eftates or countries. 

The ſurface of the earth ſtanding out of 


ſion of the the ſea, is what I ſhall chiefly confine my- 


earth, 


ſelf to, which by the interflux of the ſea is 
divided into theſe four parts, viz, 
I. Into four great Continents, namely, 


On the north, by the 
northern, frozen, and 
Tartarian ſea; on the 
eaſt, by the Pacifick 
and Indian ſea; on the 
ſouth, by the South ſea; 
and on the weſt, by the 
Atlantick occan, 


1. The Europe) Y 
Old | E 
world (Africa J 5 


world, or A | © 
merica, ſub- cean, on the eaſt; the 
divided into ( 8 Pic fourhs ſtreights, on 


2. The Nero Front; ſtreights, on the 


northern and > / the ſouth; and the Pa- 
ſouthern, cifick ſea, on the welt, 


4 


3. The land about the north pole, or 


Ereenland, wich is encompaſſed on all ſides 


by the ſea and ſtreights. | 
4. The ſouth Jand, or land of Magellan, 


not yet diſcovered. 


II. The ſecond diviſion is peninſula“s, 


or cher ſongſi, which are parts of theſe con- 
tinents, and join*d to them by narrow necks 
of land: They are divided into round, ob- 
long, and into ſuch as have an affinity with 
Peninſula's. e 
The round, Africa. | 

ones, whoſe \ Peloponneſus, or the Morea ; 
latitude and) the Cherſoneſus of Grecia. 


longitude )Cherſoneſus Taurica, or Tarta- 
are almoſt ria Precopenſis. 
equal, are CCambaia. 


I. The Golden Cherſoneſus,” or 
Malacca, adjoining to India. 
2. Cimbrica, or Futland, adjoin- 


I ing to Holſtein, | 

are 4 3. Corea, adjoining to Tartary. 
ny th 4, 5, North and South America. 
3 6, 7, 8. California, Fucatan, the 


Cherſoneſus of Thracia. 


denſis, Myndenſis. 


Thoſe Italy, Greece, Achaia, Spain, Aſia 
Minor, Arabia, Norway, with 


5 apt Sweden and Lapland; Beach, 
WP "REA a a country of Magellan; New 
to 256 | Guinea, Indoſtan, Cochinchina, 
722 New England, Monomotapa 


and Cambaia, | 


III, The third diviſion is iſlands, of 


which there are, > 

Nine Great Britain, Japan, Iſland, 
great | Canada, Sumatra, Madagaſcar, 
ones; Borneo, Nova Eembla, California. 
Thit- (Sicily, Ireland, Hispaniola, Cuba, 
teen Java Major, Celebes, Crete, Lu- 
mid- conia, Sardinia, Friſeland, Terra 
dling Nova near New France, Min- 
ones; danao, and Ceilon. 5 


Nine 


north; the Atlantic o- 


9, 10. New France, Ionia, Cni- 
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*Gilolo, Amboina, Timor, lie a- 
mong the Indian iſlands, 

Corfica, Majorca, Cyprus, Me- 
gropont,lie in the Mediterranean. 

Daniſh Zealand, and Jamaica, 


Nine 
little 
ones; 


which lie in the bay of Mexico. 


C1. Thoſe of moſt note which lie 
alone, as Rhodes, Malta, Lem- 
nos, St. Helens, St. Thomas's, 
Madeira, &c. 

2. Thoſe which lie together in 
great numbers very near one 
another, viʒ. the Canary iſlands, 
the Caribbee iſlands, the Heſ- 
perides, thoſe in the bay of 
Mexico, the Maldiva iſlands, 
thoſe about Madagaſcar, the 
Molucca*s, and iſles of Banda; 
the Philippine iſlands, thoſe of 
Japan, the iſles of Theeves, 
thoſe of the Agean ſea, thoſe 
about Great- Britain, and the 
L iſlands of Solomon. 


IV. The fourth diviſion is bmi, or 
narrow necks of land, which are thoſe be- 
twixt Egypt and Arabia, or betwixt Africa 
and Aha; the Corinthian iſibmus, betwixt 
Peloponneſus and Achaia; the iſthmus of 
Panama, or Darien, in America, the longeſt 
of them all; that betwixt Jutland and Hol- 


ein; that betwixt Malacca and India, &c. 


The God of nature having thus divided 
the vaſt ſurface of the earth; and with 
natural boundaries diſtinguiſh'd every part 
of the globe, and, as it were, allotted each 


part to particular uſes and governments, I 


Of the 
difterent 
climates, 


ſhall now ſhew the climate of each country, 
and then the origin of mankind, and the 
manner how each of theſe diviſions of the 
world were peopled. And 

Firſt, Of the “ climates ; which are 
reckoned from the equator to the poles, 
Under the equator the day is always 12 
hours in Br and under the polar circle 
the day never exceeds 24 hours, Geogra- 
phers have made 24 climates betwixt the 
equator and each of the polar circles, be- 
cauſe there are 24 half hours of difference 
betwixt the length of the day under the 
equator, and the longeſt day under the 


polar circles: So that any place having 


its longeſt day half an hour longeror ſhorter 
than that of another place, is of a different 
climate, The firſt climate begins at the 
equator ; The ſecond begins where the 


— 
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the longeſt day is 12 hours and an half; 
and the third, where the longeſt day is 
13 hours; and ſo on. . 

The firſt climate begins at the equator, 
and ends at 8 degrees 34 minutes of nor-- 
thern latitude : The longeſt day is 124 
hours. It comprehends the Molucca, Mal- 
diva, and Sumatra iſles, in the Eaſt-Indies. 

The ſecond climate begins at 8 degrees 
34 minutes of northern latitude, and reaches 
to 16 degrees 43 minutes. Their longeſt 
day is 13 hours. It comprehends A inia, 
Aden, Siam, Coromandel, and the iſle of 


Ceilon. 


The 3d climate reaches from 16 degrees 
43 minutes to 24 degrees 11 minutes. 
Their longeſt day is 132 hours, It 
contains Mecca, Arabia Felix, Bengal, 
Mexico, and Tonquin. . 

The 4th climate is betwixt 24 degrees 
11 minutes, and 30 degrees 47 minutes. 
Their longeſt day is 14 hours. It paſſes 
over Ormus in Perfia, Agra belonging to 
the Great Mogul, Focheu in China, Alex- 
andria in Egypt, and the Canary iſlands. 

The 5th climate is extended from 30 
degrees 47 minutes, to 36 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes. Their longeſt day is 14: hours. 
It comprehends Babylon, Tunis in Barbary, 
Nicoffia in the iſle of Cyprus, Nankin in 
China, Rhodes, Iſpaban in Perſia, and 
Pekin, 

The 6th climate begins at 36 degrees 
30 minutes, and ends at 41 degrees 22 mi- 
nutes, The longeſt day is 15 hours. To 
this climate belong Liſbon in Portugal, Pa- 
lermo in Sicily, Madrid in Spain, and Me- 
chet in Portugal. 

The 7th climate is from 41 degrees 
22 minutes, to 45 degrees 29 minutes, 
Their longeſt day is 153 hours. It com- 
prehends Marſeilles, Rome, Conſtantinople, 
and Tanchut, 

The 8th climate is from 45 degrees 29 
minutes, to 49 degrees 1 minute, The 
longeſt day is 16 hours. Paris, Vienna, 
the Crim Tartars, and the Eaftern Tartars, 
are in this climate, 

The gth climate is from 49 degrees x 
minute to 51 degrees 58 minutes, Their 
longeſt day is 163 hours. London, Prague 
in Bohemia, Cracow in Poland, Rouen, 
Amiens, Francfort, belong to this climate. 

The 10th climate is from 51 degrees 58 
minutes, to 54 degrees 29 minutes, 17 
hours is their longeſt day. This climate 
contains York, Dublin, Amſterdam, War- 
ſaw, and New France, | 

| The 


_ 
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„A climate is a ſpace of earth contained between two parallels diſtant from the equator towards either 
le: Hence climates are ſo called, becauſe of their declination from the 1 foraſmuch as they are to 


e accounted as ſo many ſcales of aſcents to and from the equator. Tho 


ome have defined a climate from 


Its uſe, which is chiefly to diſtinguiſh the longeſt time of the artificial day; becauſe at the point of every 


climate truly taken, the longeſt day is varied half an hour, 


concerning GEOGRAPHY. 


The rith climate is from 54 degrees 
29 minutes, *to 56 degrees 37 minutes. 
Their longeſt day is 173 hours. It con- 
tains Edinburgh, Vilna in Lithuania, Smo- 
tenſko on the Boryſthenes in the welt of Mu / 
covy, and the Tartars of Mordwa, 

The 12th climate begins at 56 degrees 
37 minutes, and reaches to 58 degrees 26 
minutes. Their longeſt day is 18 hours. 
Aberdeen, Copenhagen, and Riga, are in 
this climate, | 

The 13th climate is from 58 degrees 26 
minutes, to 59 degrees 59 minutes. Their 
longeſt day is 18; hours, Stockholm, and 
Revel in Livonia, are in this climate, 

The 14th climate is from 59 degrees 59 
minutes to 61 degrees 18 minutes. The 
longeſt day is 19 hours. This climate 
paſſes through the Orkney iſlands of Scot- 
land, Anſloie in Norway, and Muſcovy. 

The i 5th climate is from 61 degrees 18 
minutes, to 62 degrees 25 minutes, Their 
longeſt day is 19% hours. Bergen in Nor- 
way, Nottemburg in Finland, and Ouſtioug 
in Muſcovy, are in this chmate. 

The 16th climate begins at 62 degrees 
25 minutes, and ends at 63 degrees 23 
minutes. Their longeſt day is 20 hours. 
Perma-Welick, a town of Muſcovy, belongs 
to this climate. 

The 17th climate is from 63 degrees 23 
minutes, to 64 degrees 16 minutes. The 
longeſt day is 20% hours, This cli- 
mate paſſes through the country of Fin- 
land, belonging to the Swedes, 

The 18th climate is from 64 degrees 16 
minutes, to 64 degrees 55 minutes. Their 
longeſt day is 21 hours, Drontheim in 
Norway belongs to this climate, 

The 19th climate is from 64 degrees 55 
minutes, to 65 degrees 25 minutes, Their 
longeſt day is 211 hours, Tobel in Siberia 
belongs to it. 

The 20th climate is from 65 degrees 25 
minutes, to 65 degrees 47 minutes. The 
longeſt day is 22 hours, The north of 
Finland belongs to it. | 

The 21ſt climate is from 65 degrees 47 
minutes, to 66 degrees 6 minutes, The 
longeſt day is 22z hours, Torna in Bothnia, 
a conſiderable harbour belonging to the 
Swedes, is in this climate, | 

The 22d climate is from 66 degrees 6 
minutes, to 66 degrees 20 minutes, The 
longeſt day is 23 hours. Catenbourg in 
Muſcovy belongs to this climate, 

The 23d climate is from 66 degrees 20 
minutes, to 66 degrees 28 minutes, The 
longeſt day is 23 hours, Skalhot in [land 
is in this climate. £9 

The 24th climate is from 66 degrees 28 
minutes, to 66 degrees 31 minutes. Their 
longeſt day is 24 hours, This climate 


Vor. I, 


paſſes through Hola, a ſmall town of Mand. 
| „„ 


To know what climate any place is in; 
ſee how many hours the longeſt day of that 
place is more than 12, the number of half 
hours contained in the difference, 1s the 
number of climates that place is diſtant 
from the equator, 

There are alſo 24 climates in the ſouth - 


ern hemiſphere: The ancients did not 


reckon ſo many climates, becauſe they 
thought the places beyond their own num- 
ber of climates were quite deſolate ; little 
of the world being then known. They 
had only 7 climates; their 1ſt climate paſ- 
ſed through Meroe, an iſland and city in 
the Nile in Africa, the 2d climate went 
by Siene, a city of Egypt; the 3d climate 
by Alexandria, a city of Egypt; the 4th 
climate by the iſland Rhodes; the 5th cli- 
mate by Rome; the 6th climate by the 
Euxine ſea; and the yth by the mouth of 
the Boryſthenes, Strabo adds two more: 


He tells us, the 8th climate went through 


the Palus-Maæotis; but does not tell us 
where the gth ended, | 

Near the equator, the climates are very 
much larger than towards the polar cir- 
cles; the firſt climate is 8 degrees 34 mi- 


nutes broad; the 24th climate is but 3 mi- 


nutes in breadth. © To explain this inequa- 
lity, it muſt be obſerved, That in a right 
ſphere, which is under the equator, the 
half of the tropic of Cancer, which is be- 
low the horizon, 1s divided into 48 equal 
parts; each of theſe parts conſiſt of 3 de- 
grees and 45 minutes, 'which make one 
quarter of an hour : The tropic of Cancer 
has one of theſe parts, which is neareſt 
the horizon on the eaſt ſide, and another 
neareſt the horizon on the weſt ſide, Theſe 
two parts together make up one half hour, 
which is the diſtance of one climate from 
another, | | 

This being laid down, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that the inequality of the extent of 
the climates proceeds from the more or 
leſs oblique interſection of the tropic by the 
horizon, according to the different eleva- 
tion of the pole. 
account of the climates on the ſouth ſide 
of the equator, becauſe they had no know - 
ledge of thoſe places, 

There are 48 climates in all, viz, 24 
betwixt the polar circle and the equator, in 
the northern hemiſphere; and as many 
betwixt the equator and the polar circle, in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere z which are called 
climates of- hours. The 12 climates be- 
twixt the polar circles and the poles, are 


called climates of months, becauſe the 
longeſt day in the ſecond climate is one 


full month longer than the longeſt day of 
the firſt climate, | 

The firſt climate begins at 66 degrees 
31 minutes northern latitude, and ends at 


69 degrees 


The ancients made no 
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Cn ated 
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69 degrees 48 minutes. The longeſt day 
is one month, or 31 days, without night. 
This paſſes through Lapland, belonging to 
My/cavy, = : 
The ad climate begins at 69 degrees 48 
minutes, and ends at 73 degrees 37 mi- 
nutes. They have day without night for 2 
months, or 62 days. This climate paſſes 
through Greenland, a country ſo cold, that 
the ſea is almoſt conſtantly frozen there. 

Fhe 3d climate begins at 73 degrees 37 
minutes, and ends at 78 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes, They have a day of ; months, or 
93 days, This climate belongs to the 
fouth part of Nova Zembla, 

The 4th climate begins at 78 degrees 30 
minutes, and ends at 84 degrees 5 minutes. 


They have a day of 4 months continuance, 


By what 
names the 
inhabi- 
tants of 
the difter- 
ent cli- 
mates are 
«iſtin- 


guiſhed. 


without any night. This climate paſſes 
through the north part of Nova Zembla, 

The 5th climate begins at 84 degrees 5 
minutes, and ends at go. They have a 
day of 5 months, or 155 days, 

The 6th climate is at go degrees. The 
day there is of 6 whole months, i. e. 186 
days, or 4464 hours. And this brings me 
neceſſarily to treat of the inhabitants of the 


earth, fo far as they are to be diſtinguiſhed - 


by the polition of the ſphere, or by the 
differences of their un- ſbadotos, when the 
fun is in ity meridian : In which diſtinc- 
tion they receive the following names, Ai 


(ii, Meter oſcii, Periſcii, Amphiſcit, Periæci, 


Antici and Audi podes. 
The Aſcii are thoſe who live betwixt the 
equator and the tropics, who ſome days in 
the year, when the ſun is in the meridian, 
have no ſhadow at all. Thoſe under the 
equator, the two days of the equinoxes, 
have no,.ſhadow at noon, the beams of the 
ſun falling then perpepdicular. Thoſe 
under the tropic of Cancer, when, the ſun 
is in the firſt degree of that ſign, have no 
ſhadow at noon: The tropic of Capricorn 
the like. At other times, under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, their ſhadow at noon. points 
to the north; but, under that of Capricorn, 
towards the ſouth; and then they are 
called Hetergſcis, The ſame in both the 
temperate: zones. 

The Periſcii are thoſe: whoſe: ſhadow, in 
24 hours, is carried round all the points 
of the compass. The inhabitants of the 
frigid zones, the ſun. being ſome time of 
the year all the 24 hours above their hori- 
zon,. are ſo called, | 

Thedmpii/cii have their ſhadow at noon, 
ſometimes towards the north, and ſome- 
times towards, the ſuuth. The inhabitants 
oh the torrid zone are theratore: called by 
this name. 

The people of the earth, with reſpect 
to their ſituation, are Periaci, 4nidect, and 
Anlipodes, 1 . 


The Periæci are thoſe who dwell in the 
ſame parallel circle of latitude, but in op- 
polite points of the ſame, viz, in oppoſite 
meridians, Hence it is, That when the 
one, viz, thoſe who are 180 degrees of 
longitude further eaſt, have noon, the other 
have midnight; their days are of equal 
length, their ſeaſons are the ſame, becauſe 
the ſame pole is equally elevated in both 
places: But in places that belong to the 
frigid zone, this difference of day and 
night is not obſeryed, becauſe the ſun is 
24 hours or more above their horizon, 

The Autiæci are thoſe who live under 
the ſame Meridian, but in oppoſite paral- 
lel circles of latitude, and they are equally 
diſtant from the equator ; ſo if one live in 


A northern latitude, the other live in a 


ſouthern, and have the ſame elevation of 
different poles, they have noon and mid- 
night at the ſame time; but it is not ſo as 
to the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, The 
ſeaſons of the year are alſo oppoſite; for 
when it is winter in the one place, it is 
ſummer in the other; and when the one 
has the longeſt days, the other has the 
ſhorte(t, | 
The Antipodes are the people who are 
diametrically oppoſite one to another, at 
the diſtance of one half of the circumfe- 
rence of the earth: They have contrary 
— and meridians. If the one place 
ve ſo much ſouthern latitude, their Au- 
tipodes have the fame northern latitude; 
their meridians are 180 degrees diſtant. 
Hence it is, That when the one have night, 
the other have day; when the one have 
ſummer, the other have winter, Our 
Antipodes can ſee no more of our ſtars, than 
we can of theirs; and the ſtars that never 
ſet to us, never riſe to them. 
The ancients could not believe the doc- 
trine of the Autipodes; ſo that whoever 
maintained that opinion in the firſt times 
of chriſtianity, were accounted hereticks. 
Virgilius, biſhop of Sallzburg, in 7.45, upon 
the complaint of Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, to the duke of Bohemia, 9 af- 
terwards to pope Zachary, was by him con- 
demned of hereſy on that account; as 
Aventinus ſays. Annal. Boicis, Lib. 3. 
The venerable. Bede reckoned the opi- 
nion of the Antipades a mere fable, Lac- 
tantius and Auguſtine were of the ſame 
mind; and it is no wonder, ſince they 
thought the earth was ſhaped like a table. 
Thoſe who live under the equinoctial, 
have no people who are their Antiæci. 
Peried and Autipodes under the equator 
are the ſame, All which, will better ap- 
pear from the inſpection of the globe, a 
draught of which is inſerted at the top of 
the page enſuing. 
1 Having 
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Of the Having hitherto confined my pen to the 


f habitation, ſundry diſputes have been 
origin of natural affections of the carth, I ſhall now 


k amongſt divines, ſufficiently examined by 
mankind. 


2 to treat of the civil, or of its in- 
itants, both in regard of their original 
and diſpoſition. Now the original is the 
offspring whence all inhabitants took their 
beginning, from whence they afterwards 
became divided. But 1235 

Concerning the original of people, firſt, 
let it be obſerved, that all the inhabitants 
of the earth have a three-fold original or 
beginning; the firſt was from the creation; 
the ſecond was immediately after the de- 
luge, or Noah's flood; and the third is 
the firſt ſtock, or original of each ſeveral 
nation : Tho? at preſent I ſhall only treat 
of the two former, leaving the laſt till I 
come to give a particular account of thoſe 
nations to be deſcribed in the courſe of this 
work. And in this I ſhall take care to 
advance nothing, but upon the authority of 
good hiſtorians, and moſt judicious obſer- 
vations, 

The firſt inhabitants of the earth were 
planted in Paradiſe, and thence tranſmitted 
to the places near adjoining, as no body 
can doubt, who believes the Divine Au- 
thority of the word of God: Therefore 

For the confirmation of this point, we 
need no farther proof than the authority 
of God himſelf, ſpeaking in his word, 
whereon all truth is grounded: But of the 
place of. Paradiſe, where we place the firſt 


f 


a judicious and worthy writer * in his 2% Salter 
tory of the world, Which treatiſe, being Ralegh. 


too tedious to inſert, we will contract as 
far as concerns our purpoſe, Firſt there- 


fore let us examine their opinion, which 


hold this hiſtory of Paradiſe to be a mere 
allegory; Of this opinion were Origen, 
Philo Judæus, Fran. Georgius, with many 
others; who, by the four rivers of Para- 
diſe, would have us underſtand the four 
cardinal virtues ; as by the tree of knowtedge, 


wiſdom: To which opinion alſo, St. 


Ambroſe ſeems to adhere, who wquld have, 
that by Paradiſe ſhould be meant the ſoul 
or mind, by Adam the underſtanding, by 


Eve the ſenſe, by the ſerpent delectation, 


and by the zrees, the . virtues of the 
mind, Burt againſt this opinion many rea- 
ſons may be drawn, to prove there was a 
true 2 eaſtward ; firſt out of the 
text itſelf, which ſaith, For out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree plea- 
ſant to the fight, and good for meats; by 


which it ſeems, that God firſt created man 


out of the garden, as it were in the world 
at large, and then put him in this garden; 
the end whereof is expreſſed to dreſs and 
manure it: Paradiſe being a garden filled 
with plants and trees, pleaſant to behold, 
and good for meat; which proveth that 
Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden. Secondly, 


* 
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to expreſs it more plainly, he averreth that 


it was water*d with a river ſpringing out of 
a region called Eden, being a country near 
unto Canaan in Meſopotamia, as Ezekiel 


witneſſeth, Thirdly, Epiphamus and St. 


Ilierome urge to this effect; It Paradiſe 
were ſuch an allegory, then were there no 
rivers, no place out of which they ſprung, 
no Eve, no Adam, and ſo the whole hiſ- 
tory ſhould be turncd into a mere fable, or 
poetical fiction, Fourthly, it is proved by 
a continuation of the ſame ſtory : 1. Becauſe 
God gave Adam free-will to eat of every 
tree of the garden (the aforeſaid tree ex- 
cepted); beſides, he left all the beaſts of 
the carth to be named by him, which can- 
not he meant of imaginary trees and beaſts ; 
for this were to make the whole creation 
enigmatical, 2, This name is often uſed 
in Holy Scripture elſewhere, as in Ezek, 
xxxi. . Ceneſis xili. 19, which would not 
have been ſo, if the whole ſtory had been 
merely allegorical, and Paradiſe an Utopia 
ſince the Scriptures, eſpecially the hiſtori- 
cal part of x pain are written in a plain 
ſ111-, fitting the capacity of vulgar auditors, 
L aitly, of this Paradiſe nag in the eaſt, 
we may find ſome footſteps in prophane 
pocts, as in Homer, Orpheus, Linus, Pin- 
darus, Hefiod, who often ſpeak of Alcinous 
garden, and the Eliſian fields; all which 
derived their firſt invention from this de- 
ſcription of Paradiſe, recorded by Maſes in 
Holy Scripture; whereof the heathens them- 
ſelves had ſome obſcure traditions, 

But to paſs over all the authorities, which 
the pocts in particular, and ſome of the 
heathen Philosophers can furniſh us with 
to enforce it, I ſhall rather chuſe to illuſ- 


trate this argument from Moſes himſelf, 


from whoſe writings, it muſt be confeſſed, 
they borrowed thoſe hints of a Paradiſe, 
and the origin of mand which they have 
recorded to poſterity in diſguiſe, 

Moſes's account of the ſituation of Para- 
diſe, the oxiginal ſeat and ee 1 of 
our firſt parents, is very particular, He tells 
us, That it was in Eden caſtward, i. e. eaſt- 
ward from Judea, or from the deſart of the 
Amorites, where he wrote his account, Some 
are of opinion, that the name Aden is de- 


rived from the pleaſantneſs of the place. 


We read of the country of Eden in ſeveral 
places of Scripture, as in 2 Kings xix. 12. 
Iſa. xxxvii. 12, Ezek, xxvii. 23. and this 
lay eaſtward of Juden. That it was part of 
the kingdom ot Afyria, ſeems plain from 
2 Kings xix. 12, and that kingdom con- 
tained anciently not only the country then 
called Ahur, but alſo Meſopotamia, Babylo- 
nia, &c. And Dr. Patrick, Biſhop of Ely, 
in his Commentary on Genefis, alledges, 
That Paradiſe was ſituated in part of the 
latter; tho* moſt authors think it was in 
Meſopotamia, | 


; read, 


Moſes ſays, a river went from Eden, and 
from thence was parted into two heads. 
This river, according to the beſt ac- 
connts, was a conjunction of Euphrates 
and Tigris, which meet in Apamia, ac- 
cording to Plolemy; which, the learned Bo- 
chart ſays, is the place now by the Arabians 
called Alcatſar, about 45 miles from Bag- 
dat; and then they run together for a 
os way. \Tis probable, this united 

ream ran through the country of Eden, 
and that the garden lay on the eaſt-ſide 


of it, and its ſouthern boundary at the 


parting again of the two rivers. 

This river, Moſes ſays, became into 4 
heads, which Sir Walter Ralegh under- 
ſtands to be ſtreams; and theſe 4 ſtreams 
were called Tigris and Euphrates before 
they joined, and Piſbon and (71hon after- 
wards, Piſbon was probably the weſtern 
river Paſitigris, the ſame with Oroatis, 
according to Salmaſius, Sir Walter Ralegh 
and Bochart, Mr, Carver obſerves from 
Xenophon, that this river was call'd ſimply 
Phyſeus ; and Bochart ſays, there was a 
place called Paſinum lying near Euphrates : - 
In all which names, there are ſome foot- 
ſteps of the name Phiſon or Piſan. Moſes 
informs us, in the 2d of Genefis, that this 
River cncompals*d the whole land of Ha— 
vilah: And, in the 10th of Geneſis, he 


mentions two Havilah's, one deſcended 


from Joktan, ver. 29. but this cannot be 
the Havilah here mentioned, becauſe his 
poſterity were planted eaſtward ; but the 
other Havilah, mentioned ver, 7. is ſaid 
to be deſcended from Cuſb, and gave riſe 
to a more weſtern people, ſeated on that 
part of Arabia Felix which borders on this 
ſtream ; for we read, Gen. xxv. 18. that 
the Iſhmaelites, who were certainly inhabi- 
tants of Arabia Deſerta, are bounded by 
Shur towards Egypt, and by Havilah in 
the way to AHria: And after this, we 
1 Sam, xv. 7, that Saul found 
Havilah in the ſame Situation, The next 
ſtream Moſes calls Gihon, of which name 
there are ſcarce any footſteps left ; but by 
the country *tis ſaid to encompaſs, it muſt 
be the eaſtern diviſion of the river after its 
parting at Eden. This country he calls 
Ethiopia, or Cuſb, by which we are not to 
underſtand that Ethiopia in Africa, but 
Ethiopia in Afia : For the ancients mention 
two Ethiopia's, as Bochart informs us; and 
Steph. Morinus, in his treatiſe of Paradiſe, 
proves it to be the country of Siſiana, 
which the Greeks call Kies: and the 
Perſians at this time call it Chugeſtan, or 
the country of Chus, 
The name of the 3d river, Moſes ſays, 
is Hiddekel ; which in Dan, x. 4. is called 
the great river, and therefore muſt be Tigris. 
Rauwolf, in his travels, p. 11. c. 9. fays, 
that 


chat in his time; the river Tigris was by 
the people of Caruchy on the 
Media, called Haddetel Pl. lib, 6. c. 27, 
fays, that Tigris is ſo called for its ſwift- 
neſs ; but where it funs ſlower, tis called 
Diglito: and the Arabian: call it Deglat, and 
Degela + All which are evident corruptions 
of the name Hiddekel, which the Targum 

of Onkelos and Jonathan render Diglat. 
Ihe 4th river, Euphrates, is only men- 
tioned by Moſes, becauſe it was well 
known at the time when he wrote. The 
ſeat therefore of Paradiſe was thus: The 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, i. e. Hiddekel, 
Join ſomewhere in ancient Babylonia, or, 
as ſome call it, Meſopotamia, in one great 
' ſtream; on the eaſt ſide of whoſe banks 
lay the garden of Eden: at the ſouth end 
of which the river parted again into two 
ſtreams, then call'd Piſbon and Gihon, 
but in proceſs of time Euphrates and Tygris, 
as before their conjunction; and this name 
we find given them both in Greet and 
Roman authors. 6 hg "> 

There is little more of geography taken 
notice of before the deluge, but Cain's 

ing out from the preſence of the Lord 
into the land of Ned, on the eaſt of Eden; 
his dwelling there, and building a city, 
which he called Enocb, after his ſon's name. 
Ned, which is as much as to ſay, the land 
of vagabonds, probably took its name 
from is wandering, up and down in it. 
Junius thinks, the rſt Nomades lived in 
this country, and perhaps took their 
rambling way of living. from this firſt va- 
gabond Cain; and he ſuppoſes it lay near 
Suftana or Chuzeftan, Neither is there any 
thing certain, in the hiſtory of thoſe be- 
fore the dehige, but what is to be found in 
the ſix firſt chapters of Geneſis, This pe- 
riod of time is ſaid to have conſiſted of 
1656 years, which is proved from the hi- 
ſtory of Genes, by taking the years which 
Adam and his deſcendants lived,. before 
they had thoſe children which make 
the liſt of the patriarcks till. Noah, Gen. 
v. vi. and vil, viz, 


— 


e ee 3 
Adam had Seth at the age of- 130 
Seth was father at ĩ 10g 

Ennos at — 90 
Cainan at —— — 70 
Aahalalcel at —b5; 
Jared at ——————————— 162 
Enoch at 56 
Methuſalah at 187 
Lamech a.. ——182 

1056 
Neat”s age at the time of the flood 606 
5 Ia all 1656 
Vor. I. 4 


the confines of 


5 neſe had it before either the Zgyp 
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We find alſo that the firſt plantation of Ofthe fri 
inhabitants, immediately after the deluge Panration 


or Noah's flood, began in the caſt. As Nad“, 
Adam the father of all nations before the flood. * 


flood begat his offspring in the eq/t, near 
Paradiſe ; ſo the ſecond father of nations, 
Noab, in the eaſt, firſt began to repeople the 
world: Which beſides the. clearer teſti - 
mony of holy Scripture, may be demon- 
ſtrated many ways. Firſt, Becauſe it is 
moſt certain, that the earth began firſt to 
be peopled, near the place where the ark 
reſted, which is the mountain Ararat. 
Whether this be a mountain of Armenia, 
as the common interpreters imagine, or the 
mountain Cautaſus betwixt Stythia and 
India, as ſome later writers with greater 
probabilities have gueſſed, has been inuch 
diſputed: yet all agree in this, that it 
was eaſtward, Secondly, No ſmall pro- 
bability is drawn from the civility, mag- 
nificence, and populgſity of theſe eaſtern na- 
tions before others : For it is certain; that 
many excellent arts have flouriſned among 
thoſe eaſtern people, before ever our weſt- 
ern climate dreamed of ſuch matters: For, 
amongſt many other arts and ſciences, ar- 
tillery and printing was in uſe among the 
Chineſe and Eaſt- Indians of ancient time, 
long before theſe inventions were known 
to us, To the uſe of guns and ordnance, 
many ſuppoſe Philoſtralus to have alluded, 


ſpeaking in the life of Apollonius Tyanæus;, 


lib. 2, cap. 14. where he ſaith; that the 


people dwelling betwixt Hyphaſis and 


Ganges, uſe not to go far to war, but drive 
away their enemies with thunder and lights 
ning ſent down from Jupiter. By which 
means it 1s ſaid, that Hercules and Bacchus, 
Joining their forces, were there defeated, 
and that Hercules there caſt away bis golden 
ſhield. For the other invention of letters, 
howſoever it were by the Grecians aſcribed 
to Cadmus, as the firſt inventer (becauſe 
he was the man that firſt diſcovered it to 


up the Grecians) it is moſt certain, that it 


was as ancient as Seth, And that printing 
firſt came to us from this' eaſtern part, ap- 
pears by John Guttenburgh, who — 
it firſt out of the'eaftern world; in which art 
Conradus being inſtructed, brought the 
practice thereof to Rome; which afterward 
Geſuerus, a Frenchmun, much improved: 
For tho” amongſt the Europram this inven- 
tion ſeemed but newly born, yet the Chi- 
tians or 
Phenicians: When the Grecia had nei- 
ther knowledge nor cibility. Again, tho 
maznificence of thoſe nations, appears from 
the hiſtory of Aiexanuer the Great, who 
found more ſtately! hui/dings' and” cities in 
the little kingdom of Porus, which lay 


bounded on the Enft-TIndirsp tllari in all his 


former travels; for, in Alexander's time, 
learning 
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learning and civility were not ſpread ſo far 
"weſt as Rome: Neither did he eſteem 7aly 
otherwiſe than a barbarous and uncivilixed 
place z which made him turn his army ra- 
ther againſt Babylon and the eaſt, as a more 
worthy prize. A third reaſon may be from 
the extraordinary ſtrength of thoſe eaſtern 
people in moſt ancient times, For it's re- 
ported by Diodorus Siculus, out of Cle/ias, 
that Semiramis the wife of Ninus, not ma- 
ny deſcents from Noah, brought an army 


to invade India, of three millions, beſides 


horſes and waggoners z neither had Stauro- 


bates, her adverſary, ſmaller multitudes to 


encounter her : which extraordinary ſtrength 
and multitude of men could not poſſibly 
iſſue out of any colony, ſent thither trom the 
doe ſtern parts: And therefore it muſt needs 


mated men, formed out of clay, with a ce- 
leftial foul, But above all, the argument 
drawn from the marks and foolſteps of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee tongues, which in no 
mixture of tongues or proceſs of time could 
ever be aboliſhed, is worth our notice; for 
this being the firſt of all other lang uages, was 
preſerved by Abraham and his poſterity, and 


- challengeth YL before ever the Latin 


or Grecian tongues had any memory : In 
ſo much that all the ancient nations of the 
world are found, in moſt of their original 
names of gods, 1 princes and places, 
to make uſe of the Hebrew or Cbaldee 
tongues, differing only in dialect, which 
without manifeſt wreſting and abſurdity 
cannot well be derived from other later 
languages. ! 


follow, that they had their firſt Hpring The firſt father of the people of Europe Who firſt 
and original in thoſe eaſtern parts near In- was Faphet the ſon of Noah, according to peopled 
. dia, Sundry other reaſons might be al - the joint conſent of Hebrews, Grecians, and Che. 


0 


ledged, but theſe I ſuppoſe will ſuffice to 
fortify this aſſertion, That the firſt planta- 
tion of nations began in the eaſtern parts of 
the carth, But 

Where we ſhall place and define this 
eaſtern part, ſeems a matter of greater dif- 
ficulty than the other. Sir Walter Ralegb 
by the premiſed arguments would ſeem to 
prove, that this firſt plantation was as far 
eaſt as India, near which he would have the 
ark to reſt, to wit, on the mountain Cauca- 
ſus, lying betwixt India and Scythia ; not- 
withſtanding I find that the moſt ancient 
writers have drawn the original of all na- 
tions, ſoon after the flood, from the Chal- 
deans, or at leaſt amongſt all made hem 
the firſt : For confirmation of which opi- 
nion, they urge many ſtrong arguments : 
In the firſt place, they urge the teſtimony 
of Moſes, in the xith chapter of Geneſis, 
where ſpeaking of the firſt aſſembly of peo- 
ple after the flood he relates, that they 
came from the eaſt into the plains of Shi- 
naar, in which place ſtood Babylon, the 
chief ſeat of the Chaldeans, To this they 
add the teſtimony of Metaſthenes, Herodo- 
tus, Ctefias, and Xenophon ;, which have af- 
terwards been ſeconded by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Philo, Porphyry in a certain epiſtle to 


Boethius, Clemens Alexanarinus in Stromatis, 


Euſebius de Evangelica Demonſtratione,Theo- 


duoretus lib, 1. de Gracarum affettionum cu- 


ratione, Rabbi Moyſes Maimonis filius (lib. 3. 
cap. 30. Perplexorum); with almoſt all the 
interpreters of theHebrews : All which with 
uniform conſent have affirmed, that civili- 


4, arts and ſciences, derived their firſt de- 


ent from the Chaldeans, Hence they 
feign, that Prometheus a Chaldean (for that 


he recalled men from a wild life to a more 


civil converſation, and taught the regu- 
lar motion of the fars and planets, before 


unknown) ſtole fire from heaven, and ani- 


Latins: To which alludes the poet, where 
he ſays, Audax IJapeti genus, This name 
F"p! or Japhet in Hebrew ſignifieth as 
much as enlargement or oY out; 
whereas the Greek etymologiſts ridiculouſly 
draw it from many other originals, Thus 
alſo Tacitus, ignorant of the Hebrew, would 
have the people of Paleſtine to be called 
Judæi, quaſi Idæi, from the mountain Ida 
in Crete, from which he dreams they were 
derived; whereas the word in the Chaldee 
ſigni fies as much as praiſers. In like man- 
ner Ion or (according to Homer) Iaon, ſup- 
poſed the firſt author of the Jones, the Gre- 
cians derive from a flower ; whereas the 
word in Hebrew ſignifies as much as a de- 
ceiver ; whence Daniel propheſied of Alex- 
ander the Great, that the King of , that 
is Jaan or Javan, ſhould reign in Aſyria. 
Inſtances in this kind are infinite, as of 
Danaus, drawn from IV Dan, which ſignifies 
a judge, whence comes Dardanus, which 
is the ſeat of judges; of Janus, from “ Jajin, 
ſignifying wine, in which ſenſe he is by 
Halicarnaſſæus called Oenotrius ; of Achæis, 
which ſignifies Greece, So Cadmus, ſup- 

ſed to be the father of letters and learn- 
ing, amongſt the Grecians, ſignifies, in 
the original, an eaſtern man or an ancient 
man, Whence the Egyptian prieſt with 
good reaſon objected to Solon, That the 
Grecians ſeemed children, becauſe they 
had nothing ancient amongſt them.” But 
to better purpoſe a Chriſtian objected to the 
Grecians, © That Moſes the lawgiver was 
ancienter than all the Grecian gods.” 
Other reaſons are taken from the. religion 
of the Hebrews, out of which ſeem to be 
derived all the famous religions of the 
earth: For not to mention the Chriſtian, 
Jewiſh and Mabometan religions, it is 
manifeſt that, in the heatheniſh ſuperſtitions 


themſelves, many footſteps have been diſ- 
covered 
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covered of the Hebrew antiquity and diſ- 


cipline ; which will appear by divers in- 
; prove the eaſtern part of the world to have 


ſtanges, , i; - Aro! 1 | 

Theſe arguments I confeſs ſeem very 
ſtrong, but yet not of ſufficient ſtrength 
to enforce credulity without other warraat : 
To ſay peremptorily that, by the conſent 


of ancient writers, the Chaldeans are ac- 
knowledged the moſt ancient people, is 


more than I dare venture; neither is this 
opinion ſo ſtrongly fortified with ſuch ar- 
guments, as cannot be anſwered : For their 
firſt argument drawn from the teſtimony 
of Holy Scriptures, in Geneſis xi. ſeems to 
ſtand on our ſide, altogether againſt them; 
for, whereas it is ſaid, that they came from 
the eat into the plain of Shinaar, it is 
manifeſt that the eaſt was firſt peopled; or 
elſe how ſhould this people come from the 


eaſt into theſe plains of Shinaar, to erect: 


the tower of Babel? Secondly, whereas 
they urge arts, civility, magnificence of the 
Chaldeans, we ſhall find it rather to agree 


to the people which dwelt farther eaſt, as 


is witneſſed by the former inſtances. And 
if any object, that at this day is found the 
contrary, for as much as we find the Indian 
to be a barbarous, blind, and ignorant na- 


tion, in reſpect of the Afaticks and Euro- 


peans, we anſwer two ways: 1. That we 
find not by experience the Eaſt-· Indians to 
be ſo altogether void of civility, but that 
we may obſerve not only amongſt them the 
footſteps, but alſo the practice of many 
ingenious arts, ſage government, policy, 
and magnificence z as amongſt the G55 

and the large territory of the Great Mogul. 
2. It is not hard to imagine, that in ſo 
large a tract of time, the beſt ſettled com- 
monwealths ſhould be brought to nought; 
arts, civility, magnificence, be forgotten; 
and the rareſt inventions be caſt into obli- 


vion, eſpecially by thoſe two enemies of\ 


civility, war and luxury ; both which, 
having the reins in their own hands, are 
quickly able to aboliſh all wholeſome diſ- 
cipline, both in laws and religion, 3. Their 
argument drawn from the footſteps of 


languages, in my ſhallow conceit, proves 


nothing elſe but that civil laws, arts, and 
learning, was derived to the Grecians from 
the Chaldeans, or the nations near adjoin- 
ing, which formerly received it from 55 


But how far learning might propagate itſelf 
the other way towards the eaſt, is not a 


matter ſo clear. The preſervation of the 
language (for aught I ſee) might grow 
from the continuance of the religion, more 
firmly rooted, and for a long time conti- 
nued in Abraham's poſterity, whoſe abode 
was ſettled thereabouts; whereas the other, 
far divorced, as well from their firſt ſpring, 
as the monumental ſeals of their religion, 
quickly turned religion into pagan idolatry: 


ineſe, 


Many reaſons; beſides the diſproving of 
this former opinion, may be alledged to 


been firſt peopled; amongſt which I will 
only ſelect this one, grounded on the 
text of Holy Scripture, It is warranted 
out of the text, 1. That when the waters 
began to decreaſe upon the face of the 
earth, and the ark began to reſt upon the 
mountain Ararat, Noab ſent out a dove to 
make trial, who returned with an olive- 
branch in her mouth. 2. That near the 
place he iſſued out of the ark with all his 
family, he planted a vineyard, and was 
drunk with the juice of the grape, not 
knowing the ſtrength thereof; whence, by 
all probable conjecture, muſt be collected, 
that the regions near the place where the 
ark firſt reſted, by the beriefit of 'nature, 
afforded both vines and olives: For we 
cannot imagine the ſilly dove, at the time of 
the flood, to have flown very far over the 
face of the waters to obtain this olive 
branch, nor Noah after the flood to have 
ove very far to ſeek out a convenient place 
or his vineyard : Whence it is moſt likely 
that the ark reſted in ſuch a place, whoſe 
near adjoining. regions are inriched with 
ſuch commodities. But this cannot be ve- 
rified of Armenia, wherein are found nei- 


ther vines nor olives; whereas ſome places 


eaſtward, whereon the ark according to this 
other opinion was ſuppoſed to reſt, afford 
both wine and oil in great plenty, 

The waters being aſſwaged, and the 
earth become'dry, we are not to doubt that 
Noah's family ſeated themſelves in' the 
neighbouring country, where they judged 
it moſt for their conveniency, and ſpread 
as their poſterity increaſed, till they came 
to repleniſh the whole earth, as Moſes in- 
forms us, Gengſis ix. 19. and *tis more than 
probable, that from rarat they moved 
firſt towards the ſouth, peopling by degrees 
Alſyria, Babylon, Syria, Egypt and Ethiopia, 
And 


The moſt prohable conjecture concern- ges 
ing the diſperſion after the attempt to build opinion of 
the tower of Babel, is that advanced by the Babel 


Bochart, who having premiſed, That it noe 


his opinion, that the confuſion of tongues perſion. 


was not ſo great on that occaſion, as ta 
ſuppoſe every one, concerned in this at- 
tempt, ſpoke a different language, and 
that none of them could underſtand ano- 
ther; but only that every family had a 
diſtinct language; neither, ſays he, is there 
any foundation to determine the number 
of languages then to be divided into 70 


or 72, or any other particular number 2. 


But, as he obſerves, it was ſufficient for 
the Divine purpoſe, ſo to confuſe the 
workmen, as to oblige them to give over 


their work; for when they could not un- 
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derſtand one another, and when one afked 
for brick, the other broughe mortar, it 
mult needs create contention and mutual 
averſion, whoſe natural conſequence muſt 
be a ſeparation and diſperſion, And then, 
confuting the opinion of ſome ancient fa- 
thers, who pretend, that they divided the 
world a them by lot, in the town of 
Rbinacolura; and rather ſuppoſing that the 
ſame fpirit, which had ſet them at vari- 
ance in their tongues, did by a ſecret im- 
pulſe drive them aſunder into the remoteſt 
parts of the world; (becauſe, ſays he, no- 
thing is more unlikely than that, after they 
were become barbarians to one another in 
language, they could agree to meet toge- 
ther in one place, to divide the world ami- 
cably among them by lot; beſides, the 
town Rhinocolura, according to Diodorus, 
was not built by Ati/anes, king of Ethiopra 
and Egypt, till many ages this diſ- 
perſion ;) he deſeribes the boundaries 
of the dif; thus; On the north, 
Fhracia, here Thiras fixed; and Cauca- 
ſus, where AMagog ſettled : On the ſouth, 
Libya, where Phut planted himſelf; 
Ethiopia, Whither Ludim went; and Arabia 
the Spicey, where Jellan and his children 
choſe their ſeats. On the weſt, Gaul, where 


Rhodauim poſted himſelf; Spain, the 
habitation of hart. On t ', Media, 
the country which i for the place 
of his abode z; Pegſi and Elymais, where 
Elam pitched! his tents z and Carmania, the 
country where Sabtheca dwelt, He diſſents 
from thoſe, who, following Jaſepbus, al- 
ledge thoſe colonies went as. far as India. 
He adds, That ſince many of Cham's poſte- 
rity went into Africa, and many of Ju- 
= poſterity into Aurope, it was pecu- 
ö 


ar to the poſterity of Sem, that they did 


not go out of Aa. Lot he does not think 


that this was done by joint conſent, or 


any fixed purpoſe, but that each of them 

poſſeſſed themſelves of ſuch countries as 

firſt fell in their way. | 
As our inquiry concerning the world and 

the peopling of it has been chiefly ſup- 

ep Scripture hiſtory, we therefore 
a 


II now proceed to conſider how- much 


of it was taken notice of by tlie ancient 
heathen writers; who, it is plain from their 
writings, both poets and hiſtorians, knew 
of the deluge and the diſperſion afterwards, 
tho they have mix'd their accounts with 
fables and fictitious names: 
the authors of moſt repute, and moſt dili- 
ſearch in the ſtudy of geography, 

ve only conveyed to us the imperfection 
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et indeed 


ſentiments about the world in general. For, 
Agathemerns and others thought there was 
not above a fourth part of it habitable z as 
we find in his geography.” Moſt of them 
agreed, that the temperate zones were only 
habitable ; and of this opinion was Strabo.“ 
They were not ignorant, that the world 
was inhabited as far ſouth as the tropic 
of Cancer; but how far it was habitable 
northward, they were altogether uncertain z 
becauſe neither the Greeks nor Romans had 
gone far that way, Salluft, in his Jugur- 
thine war* ſays, that beyond Numidia, the 
Gotuli dwelt, ſome in cottages, and others 
wander*d up and down: next to them 
are the Ethiopians, and beyond Ethiopia 
are the places which are ſcorched with the 
heat of the ſun, Thus it appears, he 
thought Erhiopia to be on this ſide the 
torrid zone; but Ptolemy * places the Etbi- 
opians for the moſt part in the torrid zone, 
and not only as far as the equator, but 
ſome of them beyond it; tho' by what 
authority, we are not certain, 

They were yet more in the dark as to 
the northern parts; which is plain from 
this, that Strabo, Dionyſius Periegeta, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Pliny, and Solinus, took the 
Caſpian ſea to be a bay of the Scythion 
ocean; tho” they might have been bet- 
ter informed by Herodotus, * who ſays, 
that it has no communication with any 
other ſea, Nor do they write with any 
greater certainty as to the plates beyond 
the Black: Sea, or beyond Germany In Scan- 
dinavia, And what they write concerning 
the further parts of Scythia is both doubt» 


ful and fabulous, And tho? it be pre- 


ſumed that Agathemerus and Ptolemy were 
better informed, they did not know all 
Scythia; for Great Tartary, or the ſouthern 
art of Scythta, is not yet fully diſcovered 
us Europeans. | 
Alexander's conqueſts in the eaſt being 
the extent of their knowledge in that part 
of the globe, it is no wonder that the an- 
cients differed in their accounts of the 
world from one another ſo much, as 
Strabòo teſtifieth,® „ | 
Again, as to the weſtern boundary, con- 
taining Mauritania, Spain, Gaul, the Bri- 
4% iſles, the Atlantic and Britiſh ſeas, they 
have delivered plain and pretty clear ac- 
counts: But as to the countries that lie ei- 
ther north or ſouth of theſe, they never 
wrote with any certainty. That their 
miſtakes may be more manifeſt, Brietus has 
ſummed them up as follows: 
The firſt and moſt 


tation 
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groſs miſtake was of !n what 
thoſe who placed the new world, the habſ- 7 vw 


a, 


tation of the Antichtones, or Antipodes, 
below Africa: So Pomponius Mela, Ma- 


crobius, Manilius, and moſt of the anci- 


ents. They made Taproban the beginning 


of this new world, and fancied the Nile 


had its fountains there; which paſling 
through the ocean by ſecret conduits, broke 
out again in Africa, And 

. Secondly, they run into the like miſtake, 
who let the ocean in between the two tro- 


pics, and filled it with monſters, Which 


hindered any further navigation that way 
of which opinion were: many of the an- 
cients, ©. - | | 

Their third miſtake was, that they ſe- 
parated the Arabian gulph from the ocean, 
and made it a lake full of trees and wild 
ſhrubs; as Damaſthes does in Strabo. 

Their fourth error was, that they denied 
the Mediterranean ſea to have any commu- 
nication with the ocean towards Spain; 
and alledged, that what is now called the 
Mouth of the Streights, was a canal dug 


by human induſtry, Moſt of them were 


of the like opinion as to the Black Sea, as 
we find in Strabo. > But thoſe fictions, to- 
gether with the fables, that Italy and Sicily, 
and France and England, were formerly one 
continent, are eaſily refuted by the courſe 
of the rivers, which fall into thoſe friths 
on both ſides; of which, Cluverius diſ- 
courſes at large, in his deſcription of S:cily. 

Their fifth and moſt abſurd error was, 
that they joined the Mediterranean ſea with 
the Perſian gulph : So Diotimus, in Strabo, 
who pretended, that when he went am- 
baſſador from Athens, he ſailed up the 
Cydnus, a river in Cilicia, and by that 
means falling into Coaſpe, a river of Perfis, 
ſailed down the ſaid river to Suſa. 

Their ſixth error was, that they joined the 
north ſea with the Caſpian ſea, by a narrow 
canal or river; which miſtake they were 
led into by one Patrocles, an admiral of 
the Macedonian fleet; for before his time, 
Ariſtotle and Heredotus divided the Caſpian 
from the other ſeas: But after that tabu- 
lous author ſaid, he failed from the Caſpian 
' ſea into the northern ocean, all the geo- 
graphers, till Ptolemy's time, fell into that 
error. | 
Their ſeventh miſtake was, that they 

made Scandia and Fennuigia two iſlands, 
both divided from Europe, the former 
more to the weſt, and the latter more to 
the caſt, according to Pliny, 

Their eighth error was, that they brought 
the river Tanais from the remoteſt places 
of the north, as Strabo, Pliny, and almoſt 
all of them do, 
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A ninth miſtake was, that ſome of the 


poets. made the Ganges fall into the Mare 


Eoum ; whereas it certainly falls into the 
ſouthern or Indian ſea, All which, and 
many more errors were diſcovered, as co- 
lonies removed into unknown countries; 
for it was not ſo eaſy for a multitude to 
agree in a lye, as ſingle travellers, who, by 
thoſe fables, think to acquire glory to them- 
ſelves. | Therefore Strabo is right when he 
ſays, thoſe diſcoveries were perfected by 
the conqueſts of princes; that the caſt was 


made known by Alexander the Great, the 


welt by the Romans, the north by Mithri- 
dates Eupator, and the ſouth by the kings 
of Alexandria. „c | 

The ancients, who fell into thoſe miſ- 
takes, drew the map of the world in an 
oval form; the length of which lay from 
eaſt to weſt, the Mare , Koum being the 
eaſtern, the Atlantic the weſtern, the 
Mare Cronium the northern, and the moun- 
tains of the moon the ſouthern boundary ; 
and betwixt Africa and the Antichtones, 
they brought the ocean into the torrid zone, 
for the boundary betwixt themſelves and 
the ſouthern people, or Autipodes, as we 
find by Macrebius, * This is the oldeſt 
map of the world now extant. ' And tho? 
it is true, that Plolemy corrected many 


miſtakes of thoſe before him, yet he fell 


into other very great ones, which they had 
avoided, 

His firſt error is, that he repreſents 
Africa as a country that was not to be ſailed 
about, tho* ſome of his predeceſſors had 
juſtly repreſented it otherwiſe, Beſides, 


whereas he ought to have drawn it de- 


creaſing, in form of a wedge, he.enlarges 
it on the ſouth ſide; and towards the equa- 
tor, he ſtrangely. alters the form of it, and 
omits ſome of the greateſt rivers; tno? he 
ought to have been better informed of 
thoſe parts, which were ſo near his own 
country. 

His ſecond error is, that whereas he 


_ ought to have extended Albion or Scotland 


towards the north, he brings it caſt to- 
wards Germany; and aſſigns the ſame ele- 
vation of the pole to Ireland, as he does 
to Scotland, _ 

His third error is, that inſtead of placing 
the Cherſoneſus Cimbrica, now Futland, 
weſtward, he makes its ſituation lie caſt, 
and too much contracts the Sinus Venedicus, 
now the gulph of Dantzick, | 

His fourth miſtake is, that he repre- 
ſents Scandia, now Sweden and Norway, a 
very large peninſula, as a ſmall iſland ; to 
which he joins three leſſer ones on the caſt, 

quite 
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quite contrary to the true ſituation of the 


country, 

His fifth miſtake is, that he thinks the 
northern parts of Europe and Aſia termi- 
nate in Terris Incopnitis, or unknown 
countries; though many of the ancients 
owned there was a fea on the northern 
parts of both, as in truth there is. 


His fxth miſtake is, in placing China 


ſouth from India, and bringing it beyond 
the equator,he does, by a very groſs miſtake, 
— 

lies north from India. Fhis oecaſioned 
ſome people, out of reſpect to the name 
of this great author, to ſtrike this miſtake 
out of his geography.“ | 

His ſeventh miſtake is, that he extends 
Taprobum too much, whether we take it to 
be Ceilon or Sumatra; and the leſſer iſlands 
he places about it, neither agree in fitua- 
tion nor number with the late diſcoveries 
made by the Portugueſe and Dutch, 

His eighth miſtake is, in repreſenting 
the fouthern tracts and coafts of the In- 
dians quite otherwiſe than they are, He 
divides India on this ſide the Ganges into 
two promontories, tho* there is but one 
large one, called cape Commorin; and this 
place was then well known to the Romans, 
who had traded thither ever ſince the reign 
of Claudius Caſar, | | | 

Neither are theſe all the miſtakes of this 

reat geographer among the ancicnts: For, 
rl map of the world has 180 degrees of 
longitude, about 60 of north, and ſome- 
what more than 10 of ſouth latitude, 

Others of the ancients divided the world 


in ſix different manners. | 


The firſt we find in Strabo, where Era 
teſtbenes confutes thoſe who divided the 
whole world into Greeks and Barbarians ; 
and therefore adviſed Alexander to uſe the 
Greeks as his friends, and the Barbarians 
as his enemies. But whether the Greeks 


accounted the Romans barbarians, is not. 


clear; yet Plutarch, in the life of T. Fla- 
minius, ſeems to be for the negative. 


The ſecond diviſion is that of Ephorus, 


in S$/rabo, who divides the world into four 
people, viz, the Indians, Ethiopians, Celtæ, 
and Scythians, Scymnus, who formerly 
went under the name of Marcianus Hera- 
cleota, was of the ſame opinion. 

The third is that of thoſe who divided it 
only into two, calling the northern part 
Europe, and the ſouthern ia. This we 


find in Varro, who commends Eratoſt be- 


nes, as the author of it, I/ocrates, in his 
panegyrick, hints this to have been the opi- 
nion of the Per/iansz and the ſame is 
mentioned by Silius Italicus, Lucan, Au- 


 guſtin, Orgfius, &c, But theſe again were 
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divided in their opinion; ſome of them 
joined Africa to Afia, as we fine] in Pliny. ® 
And Silius expreſſes it thus: 


Aftivo Libya torretur ſubdita Cancro, < 
Aut ingens Aſie latus, aut pars tertia * U 
Lib. iii. 


Others again joined Africa to Europe, as 
we find in Saluft, de bello Fugurthino, which 
Lucan expreſſes thus: , 


Tertia pars rerum Libya, ſ credere fame 
Cuntta velis, at ſi ventos calumque ſequaris 
Pars erit Europe, Pharſal. ix. 


A fourth diviſion was into Mia, Europe, 
Africa, and Egypt, which is mentioned by 
Ortelius and Cluverius; but they do not 
2 their authors. It may alſo be in- 
erred from Plim, à who divides Egypt from 
Aa, by the eaftern mouth of the Nile, 
called then Oftium Peluſiacum, and now 
Carabes; and from Africa, by the Oſtium 
Canopicum, the weſtern mouth of the Nile, 
now called Hochor: And the reaſon why 
they call ſo ſmall a country a fourth part 
of the world, ſeems to be, that there were 
then more towns in it than in all the reſt, as 
Fuſebius teſtifies, Pliny ſays, it had 20000 
towns in the reign of Amaſis; and Diodo- 
rus Siculus ſays, there were 3000 remaining 


When he wrote. 


The fifth diviſion was likewiſe into four 
parts; but they made Grecia one inſtead of 
Egypt, This we find by Herodotus in Mel- 
pomone, where he divides Crete, which is a 

rt of Greece, from Europe; and Ariftotle 
more plainly, in his Republick, * divides the 
Greeks from the Europeans and Aſiaticts. 

The ſixth and moft common diviſion, 


which was generally received by all, was 


into Europe, Afra, and Africa. Europe they 
repreſented lying weſt and north; and 
ſometimes they divided it from Aa, by 
the river Tanais; and at other times, en- 
larging its boundaries, they parted them 
by the river Carambyce, now called Oby, 
and by Coꝝſtantinople. 

To Alia was aſcribed the eaflern part of 
the world, extending far north and ſouth, 
and equal almoſt to both Africa and Europe 


in breadth, 


Africa was divided from Europe by the 
Mediterranean; from Ajia, by the Arabian 
iſthmus, according to the learned; but by 
the river Nile according to the vulgar. 

Whether America was known to the an- 
cients under the name of Atlas's iſland, or 
an iſland in the Atlantic, ſhall be conſidered 
when we come to treat of America, 2 
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concerning NAVIGATION. 


The navigation of the ancients is no. leſs 
imperfect and erroneous than their geo- 
graphy, becauſe they had no knowledge of 
the compaſs, and therefore durſt not ven- 
ture far to ſea: nor is it certain when men 
firſt began to ſail in the Atlantic ocean, 
which borders upon Europe, Africa, and 
Indeed the Scriptures mention 
the failing} to Ophir by Solomon, Hiram and 
Jeboſaphat. St. Jerom allo and Strabo re- 
eord voyages from Egypt into India; and 
Pliny * deſcribes the courſe to be taken in 
fuch a voyage: But I can't but ſuppoſe, 
as good criticks* have done before mie, that 
the voyage to. Ophir in Solomon's. time was 


only made by coaſting : nor can this _ 


nion be ſo much asdoubted,it we placeOp 

in the Golden Cherſoneſys, or Taproban : 
Nor could the voyage from Kgypt to India, 
mention'd by St. Jerom and Siralo, be per- 
formed otherwiſe, if there were any ſuch 
thing. Bochart takes notice of two Ophirs, 
one in Arabia, the other in India. He 
takes the former to be that mentioned by 
Fob, becauſe in his time, which was much 
about that of the Patriarch Jacob, India 
was not known to the people of Judea, or 
at leaſt they had no commerce with it. 
He is likewiſe of opinion, that the 3000 


Talents of the gold of Opbir, giyen by 


David towards the building of the temple, 
came from Arabia, where there was. great 
plenty of excellent gold, as is plain from 
Strabo, Diodarus, and others, He owns- 
however, that Ophir, to which Solomon and 
Hiram ſent ſhips, was That in the Indies, 
becauſe there were three years ſpent in the 
voyage; whereas Arabia was near him, and 
the journey muſt have been performed by 
land : nor was there any ivory there, be- 
cauſe no elephants. He is not poſitive in 
what part of India this Ophir was ; but, 
after having given the different opinions 
of the learned about it, he thinks it moſt 
probable to be Taproban, which he elſe- 
where proves to be Ceilon; where it is very 
well known there is plenty of gold, ivory, 
jewels, abundance of peacocks, and apes, 
which are mentioned to be brought from 
Ophir by Solomon's ſhips, 

The Phenicians are reckoned by the an- 
cients to be the firſt people who under- 
ſtood navigation; and of them, the Tyri- 
aus are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the 
art of ſailing, according to that of 7ibullus, 


Prima Ratem Ventis credere dotta Tyrus. 


Sidon, however, is with reaſon 


thought to have produced the firſt navi- 


gators ; for in oſbua's time, chap, xi. it is 
called the Great Sidon; and. this is reck- 
on*d. to, he the 2500th year after the crea- 
tion. Tis alſo mention'd to be famous for 
trade in Iſaiah and Ezekzel, and was ſo conſi- 


derahle, that ArtaxernesOchus,king of Perſia, 


about the year of the world, 3590, could 
not take it with a mighty land army, 300 
gallies, and 509 ſhips of burden, till they 
were betrayed, by Tennis, the chief man of 
their republick, and Mentor their general, 


as we are informed by Diodorus Siculus. 


Hrus came next to it in reputation, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the firſt in- 
habitants, to ſecure themſelves from the 
Iſraelites, under the conduct of Jaſbua 
there having been firſt a town of that name 
on the continent; but the people thought 
they would be more ſecure by removing to 
the neighbouring iſland : *tis called by the 
name of the Strong City, Joſbua Xix. and 
by 1aiah, chap. xxiii, a Crown of Glory, 
whoſe merchants were princes, and her 
traffickers the honourable of the earth. 
The power of that city mult needs have 
been very great, ſince they gave Alexander 
a repulſe, and held out ſeven months ſiege 
before he could rake it. Both thoſe cities 
flouriſh'd again afterwards by their navi- 
gation, *till they fell under arbitrary go- 
vernment, Bochart, in his Canaan, * gives 
an account of a multitude of colonies planted 
by the Phenicians in Europe, and of their 


navigation as far as the Cofſiterides, now 


call'd the Scilly iſlands ; or, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, the county of Cornwall, where E 
and other authors ſay they traded for tin, 
Pliny ” ſays, that in his time, the Ro- 
mans ſail'd round Spain and France; and 
that in Auguſtus's time they ſail'd as far 
north as the promontory of the Cimbri, 
now called Sagen, in North Zutland, about 
nine miles welt from Norway: And Viel- 
teins * ſays, that in Tiberius's time they 
ſail'd as far north as the $cy/hian country, 
now Tartary; but this latter is very impro- 
bable, and may as juſtly be exploded as the 
voyage of Hanno the Cartbaginian, and that 


of Eudoxus, who is ſaid to have failed from 


the Red Sea round Africa, to have doubled 


the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards 


arrived at Cadiz, Nor can we give any 
credit to the ſtory, That the king of the 
Swevi ſent ſome Indians (who were drove 


xix 


aſhore on the coaſt of Germany by ſtorm). 


to Quintus Metellus Celer, the Roman con- 
ful; tho* all theſe things be aſſerted by 
Cornelius Nepos: ſince the Eugliſb and Dutch, 
tho? incomparably beyond the Romans, or 
any of the ancients, in navigation, have 

never 
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never yet been able to find out a paſſage 
to the Indies by the north eaſt ; ſo that 


tis next to impoſſible the Indians could in 


thoſe days find a paſſage that way from 
their own country to the north of Germany 
on the Baltick, which was the ſeat of the 
ancient Swevr, 

In this uncertainty therefore of the ori- 
ginal and method of navigation among the 
ancients, it being almoſt impoſſible for e- 
very common reader to arrive at any com- 


| pres ſatisfaction about ſo uſeful a piece of 


nowledge, I ſhall endeavour to contract 
the ſeveral divided diſcourſes on this ſub- 
ject, and reduce their ſcatter*'d notions into 
one heap, and I hope intelligible ſhape 
and order; firſt giving you a probable hi- 
ſtorical account of the firſt invention of 
navigation, and of the additional improve- 
ments of it; with the probable cauſes of 
the variation of the compals, and the va- 
riation of that variation, 

Firſt, it is indiſputably true from the 
authority of the ſacred records, the ſtruc- 
ture of the ark owed and intrtled' its ori- 
ginal contexture to the induſtrious precau- 
tion of Noah, who, by the immediate de- 
ſignation of God himſelf, brought that 
wooden iſland into ſhape and order, to re- 
ſcue ſome part of mankind from the an- 
gry baptiſm of a publick deluge, 

And it is probable, that the poſterity of 
Noah, having plantations which were con- 
tiguous to mount Ararat, where the ark 


reſted, and there viewing its ſkeleton, 


might, according to that original, form and 
build ſuch ſhips, and other veſſels (the 
art of navigation being, not yet arrived to 
its ſolſtice) as might make rivers and more 
ſpacious waters obvious to a paſſage, and 
maintain ſuch a neceſſary intercourſe, as 
might improve a commerce between na- 
tion and nation, 


The heathen records, and monuments of 


pagan antiquity, which were ignorant of 


But it is moſt probable, that Tyre, being 
in elder times a city as eminent for its 
wealth and traffick, as it was for its ſtrength 
and magnificence, and enjoying with its 
bordering neighbours, the Phænicians, a 
large extenſive ſea-coalt, and many capa- 
cious havens, which had an aſpect on the 
Mediterranean fea, found out at firſt the in- 
ſtitution of ſhipping. From the Phænicians 
and Tyrians, it was conducted down to the 
Egyptians, by whoſe induſtry and ingenu- 
ity, much was annexed to the advantage 
and perfection of it: For whereas the firſt 
veſſels were framed out of the trunk of 
ſome large tree, made hollow by art, or 
elſe of divers boards, compacted into the 
faſhion of a boat, and covered with the 
ſkins of beaſts, the Phenicians moulded 
them into a more elegant and convenient 
form, and ſecured them with greater addi- 
tions of ſtrength, whilſt the Egyprians added 
to the former ſtructure, the ſupplement of 
decks. | 

From the Egyptians this art was tranſ- 
1 to the Grecians ; for when Danaus, 

ing of Egypt, to decline the fury of his 
brother Rameſes, made his approaches to 
Greece, he firſt inſtructed its inhabitants to 
ſail in cover'd veſſels, call'd naves, who 
before perfected their voyages over thoſe 
narrow ſeas, on beams and rafters faſtened 
together, to whom they gave the appel- 
lation of rates, Amongſt the Grecians, thoſe 
of Crete had the higheſt repute for the 
manage of navigation, which cauſeth Scrabo 
to aſcribe the invention of ſhips to Minos. 

In times ſubſequent to theſe, the Car- 
thaginians, extracted from Tyre, grew moſt 
conliderable in ſhipping, by che ſupply of 
which, they often diſordered and diſtreſſed 
the affairs of the Romans : But the fury of 
a tempeſt, having ſeparated a quinqueremis, 
or galley of five banks of oars, from the 
reſidue of the Carthaginian navy, caſt it 
on the coaſt of 7taly ;- by a curious inſpec- 


the ſtructure of the ark, according to tke— tion into which, the Romans obtained the 


variety of tradition, aſſign the invention of 
navigation to ſeveral perſons, Diodorus 
Hiculus attributes it to dee who from 
thence contracted the appellation of god 
of the ſea, Strabo, to Minos king of Crete. 
And laſtly, Tibullus conſecrates it to the 
fame and memory of the city of Tyre, 
Minos indeed expelled malefactors out of 
the iſlands, and in moſt of them planted 
colonies of his own ; by which means, they 
who inbabited the ſea-coalts, becoming more 
addicted to riches, grew more conſtant to 
their dwellings : of whom, ſome, grown 
now rich, circumſcribed and . 
their cities with walls, and others by the in- 
fluence of Minos built a navy, and by an 
active and noble diligence ſo ſecured com- 


merce, that they rendered navigation free, 


art of ſhipping; and, not long after, at- 
chieved the dominion of the ſea, PEO 

That the Phænicians and .Greeks tranſ- 
mitted the knowledge of navigation to 
Spain and France, is without controverſy, 
ſince Gades, in the firſt, was a colony of 
the Phænicians, and Marſeilles, in the laſt, 
a plantation of the Phocians. As for Bel- 
gium and Britain, they were, in ages of an 
elder inſcription, very barren and indigent 
in ſhipping z for Cæſar, when he made his 
eruption on the laſt, found the circumam- 
bient ſeas ſo ill furniſhed, that he was 
forced, with the induſtrious aſſiſtance of 
his ſoldiery, to build and equip a navy of 
ſix hundred and thirty-two veſſels, to 
tranſport his army into Albion. 


The 


concerning NAVIGATION. 


The Phenicians having, as is above re- 
cited, invented open veſſels, and the 
Egyptians, ſhips with decks, the laſt of theſe 
inforced the art of navigation, by adding 
to it the invention of gallies, with two 
banks of oars upon a ſide; which fort of 
veſſels, in proceſs of time, did [well into 
that voluminous bulk, that Prolemy Pbilo- 
pater is ſaid to have framed a galley of 
fifty banks. Ships of burthen, ſtiled 
ciræra, intitle their invention to the - 
priots; cock- boats or ſkifts (/caphe) owe 
their firſt ſtructure to the /lyrians or 
Liburnians; brigantines (celoces) confeſs 
theirs to have been the artifice of the Rho- 
dians; frigates, or light barks (iembi) 
acknowledge their original unto the induſ- 
try of the Cyrenians; the phaſelus and 
pamphyli, ſhips inſtructed for war, were 
the invention of the Pamphylians, and the 
inhabitants of Phaſelis, a town of Lycia 
in Afa Minor; veſſels for tranſporting 
of horſe, ſtiled hippagines, are indebted, 
for their farſt inſtitution, to the Salaminians; 
grappling-hooks, for theirs, to Anachar/js ; 
anchors confeſs their firſt knowledge to 
have been from the Tuſcans; the rudder- 
helm, and art of ſteering, is aſcribed to 
Typhis, principal pilot in Jaſon's eminent 
ſhip, called the Argo, who, having ob- 
ſerved that a kite, when ſhe divided the 
air, ſteered her whole body and flight with 
her tail, perfected that in the deſigns of 
art, which he had diſcovered to have been 
effected by inſtinct in the works of nature, 
If we pleaſe to trace out the firſt in- 
venters of tackle, we ſhall diſcover, that 
the primitive inſtitution of the oar is at- 
tributed to the Beotians, and the original 
diſcovery and uſe of maſts and ſails enno- 
ble the memory of Dædalus, and his fon 
lcarus; the laſt of which, confiding too 
much in the dexterity. of this invention, 
giving too large and ſpreading a fail to 
the bark he was engaged in, over-ſet the 
veſſel, and periſhed, and adopted the ſea, 
in which he miſcarried, into his own name, 

But though the ſupplement and addi- 
tion of decks of ſhips intitles itſelf to 
the original artifice of the Zpyptians, as is 
before recited; yet had they others of a 
more narrow dimenſion, both for uſe and 
tranſportation; for the Egyptians, anci- 
_ently (ſays Pliny) * uſed to make boats of 
reeds and bulruſhes; which aſſertion he 
again juſtifies in another place, Papyraceis 
navibus (ſays he) armamentiſque Niti navi- 
gamusz and to theſe veſſels Lucian alludes, 


Sic cum tenet omnia Nilus, 
Conſeritur bibula Memphitica Cymba Papyro. 


ol. I, 


Which faſhion of boat Moſes was engaged 


in, when Pharaoh's daughter reſcued him 
from the danger. of the river, 
phet Jſaiab records ſuch utenſils in that 
periphraſis of Egypt, Moe to the land, ſba- 
dowing with dings, that ſends ambaſſadors 
by ſea in bulruſbes. Strabo ſailed to Egypt 
in a ſmall veſſel made of wicker, as his 
own relation diſcovers to us, in the ſeven- 
teenth of his geography. Juvenal alſo 
makes mention of earthen boats in Egypt, 
uſed and employed alſo there to fail with; 


for, recording the deadly feud and ſuper- 
commenced between 


ſtitious conflicts, 
Ombos and Tentyra, in relation to their 
gods, he ſpeaks thus, © 

Hat ſevit Rabie imbelle & inutile valgus, 
Parvula fiilibus ſolitum dare vela phaſelix, 
Et brevibus pidæ remis incumbere teſtæ. 


The Britons had anciently their naves viti- 
tes, in Pliny's ſtilez the natives of Ireland 
call them corroghs, and ſome «orracles; 
they were little veſſels covered with lea- 
ther, in their dimenſions ſcarce exceeding 
the bulk of a baſket; and theſe kind of 
boats, or baſkets, were uſed by Julius Cæ- 
far, to tranſport his army over the river 
Stcoris againſt Petreius, and other rivers 
elſewhere; and he had learned the making 


of them, it ſeems, from the Britons, when 


he was in this iſland, as himſelf atteſts , * 
and, in a ſubſequent diſcourſe, he deſcribes 


them thus: Carine primum ac flatumina ex 


levi materia fiebantur, reliquum corpus na- 
vium viminibus contextum integebatur, They 
had the like veſſels on the river Euphrates, 
to tranſport commodities to Babylon; and 
their proportions were ſo conformable to 
theſe Britiſh ones (according to the pattern 
diſcovered to us by Herodotus) that a man 
would judge, that either the Britons ex- 


tracted the deſcription of theſe veſſels from 


the Babylonians, or the Babylonians from 
them, For Herodotus, in Clio, that is, the 
firſt book of his hiſtory, affirms, that they 
had boats, made of oſier or willows, of an 
orbicular form, and in the faſhion of a 
buckler, without prow or poop, and co- 


vered over on the outſide with the head of 


2 bullock tanned, In theſe, beſides their 
native commodities, they uſed to convey 


palm- wines in tuns, to be ſold or vended 


at Babylon; two men, with an oar a-picce 
in their hands, conducting and managing 
the veſſel, . 
Theſe veſſels were fo portable, that the 
owners were accuſtomed to tranſport them 
on their backs to and from the water; the 
9 „ . miſter 
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maſter would carry his boat by land, and 


the boat would waft the maſter on the wa- 


ter; as the Arabian fiſherman uſes to do 
with his tortoiſe-ſhell, which is his ſhallop 


by ſea, and his houſe on land; under 


which he ſleeps, and in which he fails, 
Proportionate in their dimenſion to 
theſe are thoſe which the Egyprians uſe at 
this day upon the Nile, which they take 
upon their backs, when they approach the 
cataracts and ſteeper falls of that river, 
Boterius calls them naves plicatiles, and 


which they employ in ſome places of the 


W:ft-Indies: For, in the Year 1509, we 
read, that there were brought to Roan 
ſeven Indians confined to one ſmall veſ- 
ſel or boat, which was ſo portable, that one 
man could raiſe it up with his hand, as 
the ſame Boterius, in his relations, ſeems 
to intimate, 

In ſome places of the Weſt-Indies 
fiſh with faggots compoſed of bulruſhes, in 
their dialect ſtiled d, Having ſuſ- 
tained them upon their ſhoulders to the 
ſea, they there caſt them in; and then 
leapupon them,and afterwards row into the 
main, with ſmall reeds on either ſide, 
themſelves ſtanding upright, like Triton, 
or Neptunes z and in theſe balſa's they are 
accuſtomed to carry thoſe cords and nets 
they employ in fiſhing. The Indians like- 
wile have long boats, called canoes, made 
hollow, and artificially framed out of one 
tree, In Greenland the fiſhermens boats 
are compoſed into the ſhape of weavers 
ſhuttles, covered outwardly with ſkins of 
ſeals, and inwardly faſhioned and fortified 
with the bones of the ſame fiſhes; which, 
being ſewed together with many doubles 
and ſutures, are fo ſecure, that, in foul 
and ſtormy weather, they will ſhut them- 
ſelves up in the ſame, being reſcued, by 


the aid of theſe, from the fury and immi- 


nent prejudices of rocks, winds, and tem- 
weſts: Theſe are about twenty feet in 
N and two fect and a half in their 
breadth, and fo ſwift, that no ſhip is able 
to outvye them in ſpeed ; and ſo light of 
portage, that one man may ſupport many; 
and they are furniſhed but with one oar, 


And, 


Of the in, Iſhall now inquire whether or not antiquity 
vention of had any diſcovery or notice of the compals, 


the mari- 
Hers com 


which, in this latter age, hath contributed 


pale, and lo much to the improvement of naviga- 
the pro- tion? Thoſe, who do aſſert, that it had 


perties of 


the load- 
lone, 


ſome imperfect glimmering, or rather ſome 


gloomy cogniſance of it, do eſtabliſh their 
opinion on the authority of Plautus, where 


they find mention of, the ver/oria: And, 
ſecondly, becauſe the load-ftone, which 
ſways and manages the compaſs, was an- 
ciently, by the Greeks, ſtiled magnes, and 
lapis Heraclius ; both which names remain 


they 


inſtated upon it until this day. But to the 
firſt it is anſwered, that the ver/oria of Plau- 
tus is ho other than that piece of tackle, 
which, in the modern dialect of our ma- 
riners, falls under the appellation of a bo- 
lin, by which they uſed to turn their fails, 
and proportion them to the changeable vi- 
ciſſitude of every wind, And ſo much is 
manifeſt from Plautus himſelf, in the co- 
medy which he ſtiles Mercator, ſaying, 
hinc ventus nunc ſecundus eſt, cape modo ver- 
ſoriam; ſo called from verſo, to turn often; 
or elſe it may borrow its extraction and na- 
tivity from ver ſum, the firſt ſupine of vero; 
whence velum vertere is a cuſtomary term 
amongſt the Latins, uſed to expreſs the 
ſhifting of the fail, as the wind does 
vary, As for the loadſtone, it was indeed 
by the Greeks called lapis Heraclius, not 
becauſe Hercules Tyrius, to whom the ſea- 
faring Phenicians, in ſtorms and tempeſts, 
offered up their oraiſons for protection, firſt 
traced out the virtue and energetical efflu- 
viums of it, as ſome contend ; but becauſe 
it was diſcovered near Heraclea, a city of 
Lydia, called for the ſame reaſon, and 
upon the ſame account, lapis Iydius alſo, 
and, by the ancients, known only under 
the notion of a touch- ſtone. Nor does the 
name of magnes, uſed under that appella- 
tion promiſcuouſly both by the (reeks and 
Latins, owe its original etymology to any 
other root or cradle, than that it was found 
near Magneſia, a city of Lydia, of which He- 
raclea, above-mentioned, was likewiſe a 
part; from whence it hath ever ſince pur- 
chaſed the conſtant denomination of /apis 
magnes : ſo Suidas aſſerts for the Greeks, and 
old Lucretius affirms the ſame for the Latins. 
Having evinced, from theſe demonſtra- 
tions, the ignorance of antiquity, both in 
the notional knowledge, and practical ap- 
plication of the compaſs, it now remains 
my taſk to unwind, to whom, in times of 
a more recent inſcription, this excellent in- 
ſtrument intitled its firſt diſcovery, And, 
if we will traverſe and peruſe records of a 
modern aſpect, we ſhall find, that the in- 
vention of the pyxis nautica, or compaſs, 
is generally aſcribed to John Coia (or Flavio 
Goia, as others ſtile him) of Amalphi in 
Campania, in the kingdom of Naples. But 
all rare and curious artificers are, in their 
firſt productions, like the deſigns of che- 
miſtry, much in projection, but little in 
perfection; for his diſcovery reached but 
to eight winds only, which made up his 
compaſs, that is, the four principal, and 
four collateral ; and left the improvement 
of this invention to be attempted by po- 
ſterity, which indeed did add ſhape and 
Juſt perfection to this ingenious deſign : 

For, in ſome few ages ſubſequent to this, 
the people of Antwerp and Bruges com- 
| pleated 
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pleated this invention, by annexing to 
the compaſs twenty-four other ſubordi- 
nate winds, or points, Before this inven- 
tion, pilots were directed in their right 
voyages by certain ſtars, they took notice 
of, eſpecially the Pleiades, or Charles's 
Wain, and the two ſtars in the tail of the 
bear, called Helice and Cynoſura, which 
are therefore called load-ſtars, or leading- 


' ſtars, As travellers, in the deſarts of A 


rabia, and thoſe of Tartary, were always 
guided by ſome fixed ſtars, in the night- 
time, to ſteer their courſes in thoſe path- 
leſs, diſordered, and inhoſpitable ways ; 
ſo ſeamen were directed by the like hea- 
venly guides, in the untractable wilder- 
neſs of waters, before this excellent arti- 
fice was found out : but, if the ſky hap- 
pened to be ſullied with miſts, and the 
ſtars to be muffled with clouds, then the 


moſt experienced pilot was at a loſs, and 


The pro- 


was obliged, by dropping an anchor, pre- 
ſently to take up his reſt. 

But the ingenious Amalphitan hath ſe- 
cured poſterity, by a noble remedy a- 
gainſt this grand inconvenience, and diſ- 
covered a method, by which men might 
ſteer a certain and infallible courſe, in the 
moſt gloomy nights, and moſt tumultu- 
ous ſeas; and this by the guide and con- 
duct of a little ſtone, ſtiled, from its uſe 
and influence, the load-ſtone. This load- 
ſtone is now our load-ſtar, and the mari- 
ner's directory. 

This ſtone treaſures up two ſtrange pro- 


| perties of perties in its duſky entrails, the one of 


the load- 
{tone. 


attraction, the other of direction: this 
property of direction (which chiefly hath 
tan aſpect on our preſent buſineſs) is, that 
being ſet in a diſh, and left to float free- 
ly upon the water, it will, with one end, 
point directly to the north, and, with 
the other, to the ſouth ; and will diſpenſe 
this faculty, or property, to a needle, 
that is rubbed or touched with it. 
The pyxis nautica, or mariner's card, 


which carries a needle, touched with the 
| Joad-ſtone, in «the middle of it, with 


round about it, according to the number 


two- and-thirty rhombs or lines drawn 


of the cardinal and collateral winds, is no 
leſs uſeful by land, than it is by ſea; ſo 
that they, who are engaged to travel 
through deſarts, as the caravans do to 
Meccha and Medina, and other places, do 


now make good uſe of this artifice; where- 


as, in former ages, a ſtar was their beſt pilot 
by night, For Ludovicus Bartema — 
that they, who travel over the Syrian and 
Arabian deſarts, which are faced and co- 
vered with a film of light and ſhifti 

ſand, ſo that no track can ever be diſ- 
covered, do frame certain boxes of wood, 


which they place on camels backs; and, 


ſhutting themſelves up in the ſaid boxes, 
to reſcue themſelves from the ſand, by 
the help of the load-ſtone, like the mari- 
ner's compaſs, they ſteer their courſe 
over the vaſt, uncouth, and untractable 
deſarts. 

Some do intitle the invention of the 
compaſs to the people of China. Doctor 
Gilbert, in his book de Magnete, aſſerts, 
that Paulus Venetus tranſported it firſt in- 
to /taly, in the year 1260, having learned 
it from the Chineſe : And Ludovicus Ver- 
tomannus affirms, that when he was in the 
Eaft-Indies, about the year 1500 (above 
two hundred and forty years ſince) he ſaw 
the pilot of his ſhip direct his courſe by 
a compaſs, faſhioned and framed accord- 
ing to the figure and proportion of thoſe 
we uſe at this inſtant, when he was ſailing 
towards Java. If you will conſult Pliny, 
he will tell you, that the inhabitants of 
Taprobana (now called Sumatra) becauſe 
they could not behold the pole-ſtar to ſail 
by, carried with them certain birds to ſea, 
which they did often let fly ; and, as theſe 


birds, by natural inſtinct, applied their 


flight always to the land, ſo the mariners 
directed their courſe after them. 

The mariner's compaſs is not arrived 
yet to that perfection, but that it requires 
ſome improvement and amendment; for 
the magnetic needle does not exactly point 


to the north in all meridians, but varies 


and diſtorts itſelf (in ſome places more, 
in ſome leſs) from the direct poſture, 
configuration, and aſpect of the north 


and ſouth, which multiplies and inforces 


the ſeaman's diſtractions, and inwraps him 
oftentimes in difficult and dangerous errors. 

Van Helmont, an eminent Paracelſian of 
Flanders, profeſſes an expedite way to re- 
gulate this grand inconvenience, namely, 
how to make a needle that ſhould never 
vary or alter from the right point, which 
may be performed by a vigorous imagina- 
tion, as he affirms, thus: If a man, in 
framing the needle, ſhall ſtand with his 
back placed to the north, and place one 
pon of the needle (which he intends 
or the north) directly towards himſelf ; 
the needle, ſo made, ſhall always point 
regularly and infallibly toward the north, 
without variation, 
perſon of an exalted imagination would 
compoſe ſome needles for experiment, af- 
ter Helmont's direction, ſince it is an affair 
of noble and active concernment, to the 
publick intereſt of every nation, to have 
this invention of the compaſs either im- 
proved or rectified. But this artifice of 
Helmont is infirm and crazy in the whole 
frame and contexture of it, if the varia-- 
tion of the needle, from its meridional 


polarity, proceeds from the attractive vi- 
gour 
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gour and magnetical alliciency of the 
earth ; which, by irrefragable demonſtra- 
tions, may be evinced to be one continu- 
ed magnet. Now, a magnetical body is 
ſtiled, not only, that which hath a 
power attractive, but that which, being 
ſituated in a convenient medium, by an 
intrinſick natural propenſion, diſpoſes it- 
ſelf to one invariable and fixed reſidence 


ſo that if it were violently removed, yet 


would it not abandon its primitive points, 
nor fix in the eaſt and weſt, but return 
unto its polar ſituation again. And ſuch 
a magnetical vertue is diffuſed through the 
whole body of the carth, whereby, as un- 
to its natural points, and proper terms, it 
ftill makes its addreſſes unto the poles ; 
being ſo conſtituted in its whole frame, 
order, and aſpect, unto theſe points, that 
thoſe parts, which are now at the poles, 
would not naturally reſide under the equa- 
tor, nor Nova Zembla continue in the 
place of Java or Borneo, Nor is the at- 
trative vigour of this great body, the 


earth, cloiſtered up within its own inward 


cells and receſſes, or circumſcribed within 
the circumference of its own ſurface, but 
ſhed at indeterminate diſtances, through 


* 
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the air, water, and all other circumjacent 
bodies z, exciting and tranſplanting its 
magnetical vertue into all bodies, cither 
within its ſurface, or without it; and ef- 
fecting that in an abſtruſe and indiſcerna- 
ble way, that we viſibly behold performed 
by the load-ſtone. For theſe effluviums 

netrate all bodies, and, being ever ready 
in the medium, attack all objects propor- 
tionate, or capable of their vigorous and 
active excitation : And this 1s manifeſt 
from ſteel wires thruſt through little 
ſpheres, or globes of cork floating on the 
water, or in naked needles gently dropped 
thereon ; for ſo diſpoſed they will not reſt, 
until theyhave traced out the meridian, and, 
as near as poſſibly they may, lie parallel to 
the axis of the earth. Now this direction 
docs not originally reſult from themſelves, 
but is derivative and contracted from the 
magnetical eflux of the earth. And theſe 
demonſtrations may be improved by the 
obſervation of ſome ſubſequent experi- 
ments ; as, | < 

Firſt, From a needled ſphere of cork, 
equally contiguous unto the furface of 
the water ; for, if the needle be not ſeat- 
ed in an exact equilibration, that end, 
which is too light, if touched, omes 
even; that needle alſo, which will but 


Juſt ſwim under water, if forcibly touch- 


ed, will ſink deeper, and ſometimes unto 
the bottom; which proceeds from an uni- 
on of thoſe magnetical efluxions, which 
eſtreate from the earth, with thoſe magne- 
tick atoms which flow from the body of 
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the load-ſtone, and make an impreſſion 
on the needle. 

Now thoſe firſt, being of a congene- 
rous nature with the laſt, but more nu- 
merous and powerful, by this their mutual 
entwining and complication, drag aw 
the needle, as their captive, and ſink it 
into the above recited poſition. | 

Secondly, From a wire or needle, which, 
being denuded and deveſted of that meri- 
dional projection, the magnetic impreſſion 
of the load-ſtone had formerly inſtated and 
imprinted upon it, by its great adverſary 
the fire, by being ſome time entered in the 
earth, becomes new impregnated with the 
vertue of that great and vigorous magnet, 
and again contracts ſuch a polarity, or me- 
ridional ſituation, as though it had never 
ſuffered under the perſecution of its flaming 
enemy. Now whether theſe abovemen- 
tioned effluviums of the earth do fly by 
eſtreated atoms, or winding particles, as 
ſome aſſert, or glide by ſtreams attracted 
from either pole or hemiſphere of the 
earth, unto the equator, as others affirm z 
it ſignifies nothing to the diminution of 
the magnetic vertue of the earth, but ra- 
ther more diſtinctly ſets down the geſts and 
progreſſive motion of its attractive allici- 
ency and excitation. 

Thirdly. If a load- ſtone be made red-hot, 
it loſeth the magnetical vigour it had be- 
fore in itſelf, and acquires another from 
the earth in its refrigeration; for that part, 
which cooleth towards the earth, will ob- 
tain the reſpect of the north, and attract 
the ſouthern point or cuſpis of the needle: 
And the reaſon hereof is, that, though the 
attractive vertue of the load-ſtone be in 
this fiery agony much impaired, exhauſted, 
and diminiſhed, yet it is not totally extin- 
guiſhed ; ſo that when its ſickly and impo- 
veriſhed vigour is reinforced and recruited, 
by a ſupply or acceſſion of efluviums, from 
the earth, by an union or combination with 
this new ſtock of magnetical atoms, it does 
not on ive, but is improved to its for- 
mer attraction and verticity. 

Fourthly, It is obſerved, that both bricks 
and iron contract a verticity, by long and 
continued poſition (that is, not only being 
placed from north and ſouth, and lying in 
the meridian, but reſpecting the zenith and 
perpendicular) unto the center of the earth; 
as is evident in bars of windows, caſements, 
hinges, and the like. The ſame condition 
alſo do bricks contract, by being a long time 
placed in one continued ſituation in a wall; 
or, if the needle be preſented unto their 
lower extreams, it wheeleth about, and 
turns its ſouthern point unto them. And 


the reaſon of this is, that that film or ſcurf, 
in which they lay originally wrapped up, 


and which did obſtruct the magnetical im- 
preſſions 


c 
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preſſions of the earth, being worn off by 
decurſion of time, and the perpetual aſ- 
ſaults of the elements, the magnetical atoms 
of the earth do with more vigour invade 
them, and by frequent onſets, having im- 
planted their vertue in them, engage them 
to that verticity. 


Fifthly, Iron in a particular fympathy 


moves to the load-ſtone, but yet, if it ex- 
ceed a certain quantity, it abandons and 

uits thoſe affections and intereſts ; and 
Nike an affectionate citizen, or faithful pa- 
triot, moves to the earth, which is the re- 
gion and country of its connaturals. 


From what hath thus been remarkably 


diſcovered, it is eaſy to unfold, from a 
foundation not only of probability, but al - 


moſt of neceſſity, whence proceeds the 


cauſe of the variation of the compaſs, that 


is, an arch of the horizon, intercepted be- 
tween the true and magnetical meridian, 
The true meridian 1s a greater circle, paſs- 
ing through the poles of the world, and 
the zenith or vertex of any place, exactly 
dividing the eaſt from the weſt, Now on 
this line the needle exactly lieth not, but 
diverts and varies its point, that is, the 
north point on this ſide the equator, the 
ſouth on the other, ſometimes unto the 
eaſt, ſometimes unto the weſt, and in 
ſome places varies not at all, Now the 
cauſe of this variation may be the ine- 
quality of the earth, variouſly diſpoſed, 
and differently mixed with the ſea; with 
all the different emiſſions of its ſtrength 
and magnetical vigour,, from the more 
eminent and gibbous or 

thereof; for the needle naturally endeavours 
to conform unto the meridian, but, being 
diſtracted, is driven and diſtorted that way, 
where the greater and more powerful parts 
of the carth are ſituated, » 5 


. 0 © 0 <7 
Now whereas on this ſide the meridian 


or the iſles of Azores, where by ſome the 
firſt meridian is placed, the needle varies 
eaſtward, it may be occaſioned by that vaſt 
tract of earth, that is, of Europe, Ala, 
and Africa, ſeated towards the eaſt, and 
diſpoſing the needle that way; on the other 
ſide ſome parts of the Azores, or iſlands 
of St. Michael, which have a middle fitu- 
ation between theſe continents, and that 
vaſt tract of America, almoſt proportionate 
and anſwerable to theſe in its ſpacious bulk 
and dimenſion, it ſeems equally diſtracted 
by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and place itſelf upon the true me- 
ridian : But, failing farther, it veers its 


lilly towards the weſt, and regards that 


quarter, wherein the land is nearer or grea- 
ter; and in the ſame latitude, as it ap- 
proaches its ſhore, augments its variation. 
Now becauſe where the greater continents 


are united and combined, the action and 
Vol. I. 


knobby parts 


efflux of magnetical atoms is alſo greater, 
therefore thoſe needles do ſuffer the greateſt 
variation, which are' in countries, which 
do moſt feel that magnetick impreſſion, 


And, therefore, hath Rome far leſs vari- 


ation than Bondon. For, on the weſt- ſide 
of Rome, are ſeated the great continents 


of France, Spain, and Germany, which 


ſeem to retrench the exuberant effluviums, 
and poiſe the vigour of the eaſtern parts. 
But unto England there is almoſt no earth 
weſt, for the whole extent of Aa and Zu- 
rope lieth eaſtward, and therefore, at Lon- 
don, it vaties eleven degrees, that is, al- 
moſt one rhomb. Thus alſo, by reaſon 


of the great continent of Braſil, Peru, and 


Chili, the needle deelines towards the land 
twelve degrees: But at che Streigbis of 
Magellan, where the land is contracted into 
a narrow volume, and the ſea on the other 
fide of a vaſt diffuſion and extent, it va- 
ries but five or fix, And ſo likewiſe be- 
cauſe the Cape de las Agwellas hath ſea on 
both ſides near it, and other land remote, 
and as it were of an equal diſtance from 
it, therefore at that point the needle con- 
forms unto the true meridian, being not 
diſtracted with the attraction reſulting from 
the vicinity of an adjacent continent, To 
this may be added, that this variation pro- 
ceedeth not only from ſome eminent ter- 
reſtrial knobs or excreſcences, which ap- 
pear like ſo many wens upon the face of 
the world, as alſo many magnetical veins 
of the earth (collaterally reſpecting the 
needle) but the different accumulation of 
the earth, diſpoſed unto the poles, lying 
under the ſea and waters; which affect the 
needle with greater or leſſer variation, ac- 
cording to the vigour or impotency of theſe 
ſubterraneous lines, of the intire or broken 
body of the magnetical fabrick under it. 
As it is obſervable, from ſeveral load- ſtones, 

laced at the bottom of any water; for a 


load- ſtone or needle; upon the ſurface, will 


variouſly conform itſelf, according to the 
vigour or imbecillity of the load-ſtones 
under 1t, 8 

Laftly, From what hath been premiſed, 
a reaſon may be alledged for the variation 
of the variation, and why, according to 
obſervation, the variation of the needle 
hath after ſome years been found to vary, 
either more, where it was diſcovered to 
vary but little before, or but little, where 
formerly it had a greater deflexion or va- 
riation. For this may proceed from the 
mutation of the earth, as it is diſlocated or 
ſupplanted by earth-quakes, waſted and 
impaired by ſulphureous or other ſubter- 
rancous firesz or elſe, as its magnetick 
vertue is arreſted in its emanation, by being 
aſtoniſhed and ſtupified by mineral ſpirits, 
or thoſe fumes and exhalations that have 


H any 
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any mercurial or arſenical atoms implanted 
in them; all which, by a reiterated im- 
preſſion, may ſo alter the conſtitution of 
the magnetical parts of the earth, either by 
ſubtraction or addition, that in decurſion 
of time, they may vary the variation over 
the place. And thus I finiſh my account 
to whom not only ſhips, but likewiſe the 
art of managing them, is properly to be 
aſcribed ; and conſequently how. mankind, 
inhabiting the diſtant parts of the globe, 
and divided from each other by great and 
dangerous ſeas, are enabled to carry on a 
mutual commerce, to the greater advantage 
of the human ſpecies, ſhall therefore, 
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by a ſecret compact made with man- 
kind in nature, doth infuſe the civil power, 
as it were the ſoul, into the body politic 
(as well as natural) duly prepared, and as 
it were preſented to the Almighty for 
that purpoſe, by the people's prudent and 
regular election and determination, So 
whether a kingdom be elective or hereditary, 
every King, Cc. is to acknowledge himſelf 
to be ſet on the throne of his kingdom, 
not by himſelf, or by his own power, but 
by God: And thus it runs in the title of 
the greateſt potentates; GzorGivus Dei 
gratia, &c. or, GeoRGE by the grace of 
God, of GREAT-BRITAIx, Ic. king, Ec. 


The firſt perſon commiſſioned and in- Who was 


in the ſequel of this introduction, give om 
veſted with authoritative power, ſove- he firſt 


you ſome account of the government, com- 
governor, 


Of the ſe- 

veral go. miſe ſomething concerning the origin of 

hen rule and {t men, ſnewi 
government amongſt men, ſnewing 


merce, and religions, which by this means 
have been eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt much im- 
proved, throughout the known world. And 

Firſt of government, Here I will pre- 


from whom it was originally derived z what 


perſons were firſt inveſted with autho- 


ritative power and dominion, and by 
whom, where, and in whom the ſame 
power afterwards reſted; with the reaſons 
and inducements that firſt invited men to 
embody themſelves, and to enter into ſo- 
cieties, and ſubmit themſelves to rule and 
government; and how and when ſuch ſocie- 
ties did commence. 

The original giver of the authoritative 

wer of government was Almighty God.“ 
* light it is properly aſſerted, that 
all regular and 3 ſettled governments 
are of divine inſtitution : for tho? the peo- 
ple are the original of all civil power, in 
regard to the form thereof, they cannot 
erect any form of government but with an 


immediate power to „r and 


juſtice impartially, to puniſh evil doers 
and to protect and reward the innocent an 
the virtuous; which is the end for which 


God did originally conſtitute ſuch a power 


amongſt men. So that the people havin 
this laudable end in view, the power whic 
they give to their prince, governor or king, 


or by what name ſoever he is diſtinguiſhed 


or dignified, will be truly divine, tho“ 


reignty and dominion, * was our firſt pa- 
rent ADAM, to whom God, having crea- 
ted him in his own image,and breathed the 
breath of life into his noſtrils, ſaid, Be 
fruitful and multiply and repleniſh the earth, 
and SUBDUE it and have DOMINION over it.* 

By which Divine commiſſion and char- 
ter of * authority, the authoritative 
power of executing judgment and juſtice 
firſt came down from heaven, and became 
a part of the other bleſſings, which God 
beſtowed upon human nature, and Adam 
became the monarch of the whole earth. 
And as a badge of this ſovereignty, be- 
fore there were yet any increaſe of human 
ſpecies, God brought all cattle, &c. to 
Adam to be named by him; * which names 
ſo given did not only evince their nature, 
but their ſubjection alſo to man. So the 
man, who was made lower than the angels, 
was in this particular raiſed above them, 
that all the creatures in the ſublunary world 
were decreed to be ſubject to him, and to 
attend his pleaſure, And in further mani- 
feſtation of Apam's ſuperiority, God tells 
Eve (after the — that ber 
defire alſo ſhould be 8UBJECT to ber buſband, 
and that he ſhould RULE over ber. 

Here then began the firſt dominion and 
rule, which continued in Apam alone 
(under God) for his time; for during his 
life, his children, and childrens children 
in all their generations, were his ſubjects, 
as having no right to poſſeſs any thing but 


by grant, allotment, permiſſion, or by 
ſucceſſion from him. And 
Thus, Adam being laid in the duſt, Of patri- 
from whence he had been taken, God archal go- 
gave authority, power, and dominion“ ment. 
over their children and offspring, to the 
patriarchs and chief fathers ſucceſſively 
before 


it be conveyed thro* the people, as the 
means or inſtrument in the hands of God. 
For they by action cannot be ſaid to be 
any more the radical cauſe of civil power, 
than a patient is the cauſe of his own cure, 
or of the phyſician's preſcription, only be- 
cauſe he has applied himſelf to him, God, 


= 
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See Daniel v. 21. Prov. viii. 15. Rom. xiii. 1. Tertul. cont. Gent. Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, lib. 1. c. 21. 
and Zo. xix. 9, 10, 11. | d See Gen, i. ver 3 to 26. Sir Walter Ralegh's Hiſtory of the World, 
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i. 29. « See Gen. ii. 19, 20. 70 Antiq. lib. 1. e, 1. | © See Bochart, Grotius, 
Rivet, Fagius, &c. in loc. and 3 hover ivine Legation of Moſes, vol. II. [en. iii. 16. 


before the flood; to rule and govern them, 
ordaining by the very law of nature, that 
their children and offspring, begotten and 
brought up by them reſpectively, ſhould 
fear, reverence, honour and obey them: 
which power and authority before the 
flood reſting in the patriarchs and chief 
fathers (becauſe it had a large extent, 
not only for their ſaid children and off- 
ſpring in their tender age, but alſo for the 
well-ordering, ruling, and governing of 
them afterwards, when they came to 
man's eſtate). and likewiſe, A ares as 
it was accountable to no ſyperior autho- 
rity, or power on earth, it may be called 
a regal power, which theſe chief fathers 
exerciſed within their proper juriſdictions : 
for, a king, in the firſt ages of the world; 
was no more than a cammon father, either 
by natural right, as a parent, or afterwards 
by a legal right, as the eldeſt deſcendant 


of ſuch a father : and theſe governors exe- 
cuted both the regal and ſacerdotal power in 


From the 


flood to 
the days 
of Nim- 
vod. 


their own houſes, and had power, in 
their own families, in juſt cauſes, to bleſs, 
curſe, caſt out of doors, diſinherit, and 
to puniſh with death the diſobedient.“ 
Again, after the flood, Noan, who 
lived 320 years after it, and ſaw his chil- 
drens children wonderfully multiplied, 
was, for that time, the patriarch, king, 
or chief governor over them, ruling and 
ordering by virtue of that ſuperiority, 
wer, and authority of the ſword of 
juſtice, which was given to him by Al- 
mighty God, and warranted by the laws 
of nature and reaſon, The infringer of 


which laws of nature and reaſon was that 


ambitious NiMRoD, the ſon of Cuſs, and 
grandchild to Cham, the ſon of Noah, 
who was the firſt man that aſſumed au- 
thority and empire or government nof 
ſtrengthened with. the legality of elder- 
ſhip, or paternity, and therefore con- 
demned as tyrannical : of which uſurpa- 
tion, and the means leading thereto, we 
have an ingenious account in Bochart, 
who ſays, That in Arabia, and a- 
bout Babylon, when men were but few, 
and lived diſperſedly in tents, they 
were much infeſted with wild beaſts, 
that not only eat up graſs and corn, 


but cattle and men alſo ; which evil, 


„while Nimrod, who was a noted hunter, 


„ pretended to redreſs, and under that 
* colour was permitted to gather the 
< prime of the youth in thoſe parts to his 
© aſſiſtance, he no ſooner found himſelf in 
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&* a capacity to over-awe the legal power; 
„ under which they lived, but inſtead of 
* hunting wild beaſts, he, by the help 
&* of his young followers, became a hunt- 
er of men, ſeized upon the govern- 
* ment, and deſtroyed as many as op- 
“ poſed his endeavours to bring them in- 
© to ſubjection, and ſo became the firſt 
* monarch of this kind.” © 36" 
This NiMroD, who, on account of 
his uſurping the government, and break- 
ing the rule of elderſhip and paternity, 
was named Amarus Dominator, and be- 
came a proverb for every haughty, cruel, 
and tyrannical uſurper in ſucceeding ge- 
nerations, began his empire about - the 
year -131, after the flood : and his king- 
dom, or government, is the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of that kind mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, It was he alſo that employed 
500,000 men continually, for 30 years, to 
build the tower of Babel, in a plain in 
the land of Shinar, whoſe baſis was nine 
miles in circumference, and its height 
50000 paces; or 25730 feet, to be, as 
Dubartas ſings, 


A ſure aſylum, and a. ſafe retreat, 
If th ireful florm of yet more floods 
ſhould threat. 


But his infidelity and ambition preſently 
brought God's wrath upon him and his 
followers, who confounded their language, 
made them hated and hateful to each 
other, and ſcattered them from thence over 
the face of the whole earth: ſo that 
from this event we may date the time 
when people began to incorporate them- 
ſelves into ſocieties, and ſubmitted to 
government. | 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that 
the firſt kind of government was under 
fathers, in a family way; and when ge- 
nerations of men increaſed, the chief of a 
family took the reins of government upon 
him : * for, ſo long as the world was thin- 
ly peopled, it knew no other dominion 
than paternity and elderſhip : Conſequently, 
the fathers of nations were, hex, as kings, 


and the elders of families, as princes : and 


from hence it came, that the word elder 
was always uſed both for the magiſtrate, 
and for thoſe of age and gravity, the ſame 
bearing one ſignification almoſt in all lan- 
guages, From theſe private ceconomies 
ſprung up ſocieties, and the confuſion of - 
Babel being the cauſe of their a 
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from each other, as many as ſpake one 
language aſſociated themſelves together, 
and took no manner of thought concern- 
ing thoſe they could not underſtand, as 
being of no uſe or advantage to them, 
So ſpreading themſelves into ſeveral re- 
mote regions, in proceſs of time, they 
_ forgor the old ſtock from whence 
they proceeded, Therefore, 

As people grew more numerous, and na- 
tural affection more remote; obedience, 
the fruit of natural reverence waxing cold, 
and brotherly affection by * wither- 
ing awayz wiſdom being ſevered from 
power, and ſtrength from charity; as co- 


vetouſneſs begat oppreſſion, and the more 


powerful men encroached upon the weak, 
neceſſity taught men that a general ſub- 
miſſion to order and government, was the 


only way to prevent confuſion and tyran- 


_ neceſſity 


Why ſa- 
milies aſ- 
ſociated 
into 
common - 


wealthy, 


ny ; for it was obſerved, that the mighty 
in courſe of time loſt their former power, 
and were brought down or depoſed by 
others more mighty than themſelves ; the 
feeble fell under the forteable ; and the 
equal, from their equals, received equal 
harms; ſo that licentious diſorder, which 
ſeems to promiſe liberty at its firſt uſurpa- 
tion, proves no leſs dangerous, upon a more 
mature experience and trial : and the ar- 
guments propounded and maintained by 
, and confirmed by reaſon, per- 
fuaded all nations to ſubmit to a magi- 
ſtrate in ſome degree, For as a noted 
Judge © of our own nation obſerves, no na- 
tion of its own conſent was incorporated 
into a kingdom, but that thereby they 
might with more ſafety, than before, main- 
tain themſelves and enjoy their goods, free 
from ſuch misfortunes and loſſes, as they 
ſtood in fear of; becauſe ſelf-preſervation 
and an ardent deſire of happineſs, are two 


poles on which all our natural and rational 


deſires and averſions move. Or, as it hath 
been well obſerved and confirmed with 
many and good examples, by an anony- 
mous politician, who ſays, that the rea- 
ſons why families were induced to aſſociate 
themſelves into commonwealths and mo- 
narchies, are numerous; but that, to avoid 
being tedious, and for brevity ſake, he 
will only treat of four of them; of which 
the fir} motive was to ſecure themſelves 
from the violence of men. Secondly, to 
live more comfortably, Thirdly, to pre- 


vive the ſpirits of men, 


Au Introduftor ) Diſcourſe, 


vent want and famine, Fourthly, to ex- 
tend their limits, and make themſelves fa- 
mous in the world. . 

For the it; the ancient *Trojans, after 
the deſtruction of Troy, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the fury of the Greeks, fled into 
Africa, and there erected the city and com- 
monwealth of Carthage, within fourſcore 
years beſore the foundation of Rome. Se- 


condly, in the year of our Lord 435, when 


Altila, king of the Huns, with fire and 
ſword did waſte Italy, many noble fa- 
milies, to ſecure themſelves from his fury 
and cruelty; forſook the main land, and 
fled into many ſmall iſlands in the Adria- 
tick gulf, and having built there many 
ſtately houſes, joined them together 

ſtone bridges and cauſe ways, and erected the 
famous city and commonwealth of Venice, 
that was at firſt a democracy, but is at 
preſent one of the beſt ariſtocratic govern- 
ments in Chriſtendom, Thirdly, the Welch, 
to ſecure themſelves from the fury of the 
Romans, that over-ran England, fled into 
little“ Britany in Gaul, and there erected 
many fair cities, and the dutchy and prin- 
cipality of Britany. Fourthly, the Greeks, 
to ſecure themſelves from the fury of the 
"Perfians, fled. into Sicily and into Gaul, 
and there erected the famous common- 


| wealths of Syracuſe and Mar /cilles, 


For the ſecond; by the aſſociation of fa- 
milies into the body politick of a com- 
monwealth, men live more comfortably, 
than in a ſolitay life; for ſociety and the 
familiar converſation with men of natural 
and acquired parts, doth rejoice and re- 
Secondly, by this 
aſſociation men receive variety of accom- 
modations, from which the ſolitary life is 
deprived, or is inforced with labour and 
charges to fetch from remote places, in 
which cities and corporations do abound, 
I mean by the multiplicity of artificers,ſhop- 
keepers, and the trading of whole-ſale men, 
and merchants, that bring all manner of 
tich commodities from foreign parts, by 
whoſe trading the citizens, the gentry, the 
commonalty grow rich, and the common- 
wealth or monarchy doth flouriſh ; for in 
cities that abound in trading, let them be 
never ſo populous, there is never any want 
of proviſions z becauſe where money is to 
be os the country people reſort to vend 
their commodities ; beſides, if a dearth or 

- famine 
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famine happen in that country and na- 
tion, they are eaſily ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſſaries, by the trade and induſtry of 
their merchants, from beyond the ſeas. 
It is therefore to be obſerved, that trade 
and merchandiſe doth above all other 
things uphold and inrich cities, common- 
wealths and monarchies; for inſtance, 
trade made Tyre one of the richeſt cities 
in the world; and one hundred and ſeventy 
years ſince, when Venice had the trade of 
filks, ſpices, and cottons, and diſperſed 


them into all parts of * Chriſtendom, it was 


the moſt famous, and the richeſt city in 
Europe; but now it is become poor, be- 
cauſe it hath been deprived of this trade 
by the voyages made to the Eaſt-Indies 
and Conſtantinople, firſt undertaken by the 


: ! Portugueſe, and then by the Dutch and 


Engliſh. And in the reign of Edward IV. 
Bruges was the glory of Flanders,by its extra- 


ordinary trading; and in the reign of Henry 


VIII. Antwerp got the ſtart of all the cities 
of the Netherlands, by its incredible trading, 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth the city of 
London, by its trading into all parts of the 
world, became one of the moſt famous 


and richeſt cities in Chriſtendom. And of later 


days, the incredible trading of“ Amſterdam in 
Holland, hath raiſed that city, and the United 
Provinces, to that heighth of pride and pre- 
ſumption, that they have forgotten their 


former condition, Which muſt have been 


to remain under the Spaniſh yoke, had they 
not been aided and relieved by Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lewis XIII. king of France, 
with brave ſoldiers and great ſums of mo- 
ney. Princes and ſtateſmen ſhould there- 
fore cheriſh trading, for by the induſtry of 
merchants, commonwealths and monar- 
chies abound in wealth and riches, where- 


as the decay of it makes them to be poor 


and deſpiſed of their neighbours, 

For the third; the more Northern: na- 
tions, that are more apt by the coldneſs of 
their climate to generation than the Jouth- 
ern men, have been forced to diſburthen 
themſelves of their multitudes, and, to pre- 
vent penury and, famine, to ſend their co- 


lonies abroad, by which many common- 


wealths and monarchies have been erected : 
For the "Goths over-ranSpain, and there e- 
rected divers monarchies, which continued 
until they were driven out by the *Arabian 
Moors; and the Lombards and Huns over- 
ran /taly, and there erected divers com- 


monwealths and monarchical principa- 


Vol. I. | . 


tic. 
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lities; and the Franconians over-ran France] 
and mixed with the ? Gaul, drove 
out the Romans, and erected the French 
monarchy and the Saxons and the Danes 
over-ran England, and erected divers ſmall 
monarchies, that continued until they 
were driven out by the. Normans; who came 
alſo into France from the northern regions: 
But the“ Tarters and the Stythians have 
over-ran almoſt all Aſia, and a great part 
of the Eaſt-Indies; for the monarchies of 
the Turks and Perſians now extant were e- 


rected by certain colonies that came out of 


Fcythia; two of the chiefeſt families of 
them being called the * Zelxuceian family, 
and this over- ran Perſia and Armenia, and 
erected there a monarchy ; and the other, 
called the Ottoman family, did by degrees 
erect the Turkiſh monarchy z and the Tar- 
tars have erected, in the Eaſt-Indies, the 
monarchy of the great Mogul, who is de- 
ſcended from T amerlane the Great; and the 
Crim Tartar over-ran the large and rich 
kingdom of China, no longer ſince than 
the year 1647; and of late years, England, 
to diſburthen itſelf of its ſupernumerous 
inhabitants, hath ſent divers colonies into 
* America, and the iſlands thereof, 

For the fourth; the Greeks, to extend 
their limits, and to make themſelves fa- 
mous, ſent divers colonies into Italy, that 
did erect commonwealths; as among 
others, Tarentum, and Alba, and others in 
Morea, and along the coaſts of Tonia z ſex 
condly, the city and commonwealth of the - 
Khadians was erected by a colony of the 
Greeks, to enlarge their dominions; third- 
ly, the Romans likewiſe to extend their li- 
mits ſent colonies into all the cities of 1zaly, 
and into divers cities of France and Germany; 
fourthly and laſtly, the Aſſyrians, Perſians, 
Greeks and Romans, to make themſelves 
famous, and to enlarge their dominions, / 
reduced many nations under their ſub- 
jection. | ar Woe | 

From hence it will be caſy, for the moſt 
ignorant. reader, to infer the reaſon of civil 
government in general, ſo that I ſhall now ' 
ſhew you what different ſorts of govern- 
ments have, in proceſs: of time, been ſet 
up in different nations and ag:s, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances and inclinations 


* 


of the people. 


The moſt barbarous nations are always Of the 
diſcovered to have ſome kind of govern- different 
ment among themſelves, as the moſt con- ee 
temptible creatures are known to provide ment. 

themſelves 
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themſelves with food in ſummer, againſt the 
barren ſeaſon of winter, prompted thereto 
by natural inſtin&t ; and wherever we tra- 
vel, it is certain that all their forms, tho? 
differing ſomething according to the genius 
and ſuperior knowledge of ſome people 
above other nations, may be properly re- 
duced into democracy,ariſtocracy, and monar- 
chy, Beſides theſe, there are mixed monar- 
chies, as the monarchy of Exgland, which 
is monarchical, ariſtocratical, and demo- 


cratical; and others, which are only mo- 


narchical and ariſtocratical, as all the 
elective kingdoms are. Again, there are 
ſome commonwealths that are compoſed 
of the ariſtocratical and democratical, and 
ſuch are the ſtates of Holland. Others are 


pure and ſimple, and not compoſed, as di- 


vers commonwealths in Switzerland, and 
other parts that are ſimple democracies z 
and others that are pure ariſtocracies, as 
Venice, the empire of Germany, Genoa, Lucca, 
and Raguſa, 

Then obſerve, that in all * go- 
vernments the ſupreme power of the ſtate 
is divided, and that this ſupreme power 
doth conſiſt in theſe four prerogatives : 
1. To repeal old laws, and to make and 
confirm new, 2. To conclude en and 
proclaim war. 3. To nominate all the chief 
officers of the ſtate, whether eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, or military, 4. To grant — 
dons and remiſſions to criminal offenders. 
Now if theſe prerogatives belong only to 
the prince, then it is an abſolute monar- 
chy; and if they be divided between the 
prince and his nobles, then it is an elective 
monarchy; and if they be divided between 
the prince, the nobles, and the commons, or 
the repreſentatives of them, then it is a 
—_ monarchy of three ſimple go- 
vernments, and ſuch a one is the kingdom 
of England, But it theſe prerogatives are 
only in the nobles, then it is a pure ariſto- 
cracy, and ſuch a one is Venice; but if 
they be divided between the nobles and the 
commons, then it is a compoſed common- 
wealth, part ariſtocratical, and part demo- 
cratical, and ſuch a one are the ſtates of 
Holland; but if they be only in the people, 
then it is a pure and fimple democracy, and 
ſuch a one was the common-wealth of 
Rome, and of Athens, Having thus ſhewn 
how the government of a ſtate may be 
known by thoſe that enjoy the prerogatives 
belonging to the ſupreme power, I ſhall 
now ſpeak of theſe particulars in order, 

Foraſmuch as the democratic common- 


wealchs now ſubſiſting, ſuch as the Swit- 


Zers, are but very ſmall and of little re- 


pute, I apprehend the reader will be much 
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* See Liv. 1 Decad, lib. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


An Introductory Diſcourſe, 


better informed of the government in 
ſuch a ſtate, by a true deſcription of the 
Roman commonwealth, which was the 
beſt of that kind that ever was in the 
world. It was compoſed, 1. of a grave 
ſenate, choſen from among the ancient, 
learned, and prudent men of their nation, 
originally confined to the rank of nobles; 
but becauſe this partiality was attended 
with great heart-burnings and diſſentions, 
it was ſolemnly agreed, that the plebeians 
or commoners * ſhould alſo be admitted into 
the ſenate-houſe, as well as the nobles; 
provided they ſhould be found of approved 
wiſdom, valour, and merit, The num- 
ber of theſe ſenators was only one hundred 
at firſt, but according as the commonwealth 
increaſed, ſo was their number multiplied 
to two hundred ; then to three hundred ; 
and in Cicero's days, there were four hun- 
dred, but never exceeded the number of 
ſix hundred, 2, They had two conſuls, 
which were choſen cvery year; the one to 
remain in the city, and the other to be 
general of their army in the field: bur 
when their dominions were enlarged, both 
the conſuls were generals of armics, and 
did caſt lots, into which province they 
ſhould march: and for the government of 
the city, they created magiſtrates that 
were called prætors, and plebeian tribunes, 
to defend the liberties of the people. 3. In 
all exigencies and perilous occaſions, in 
which the commonwealth was in danger, 
they made choice of a * difFator, out of 
their moſt faithful and valorous command- 
ers, who had the ſupreme power of the 
ſtate in his hands; and for that reaſon, 


his commiſſion was limited to a very ſhort. 


time; for we read of ſome that gave up 
their places within eight days, others in 
fifteen days, and ſome within a month, 
two, or three; and none but Sy/la and 
Julius Ceſar, that attempted to continue 
in the ſame for certain years by violence 
and force, 4. They had their cenſors, 


whoſe office was to purge the ſenate, caſting 


out ſuch ſenators that were vicious, or had 
committed ſome miſdemeanors; they alſo 
cenſured all diſorders in manners or appa- 


rel, and had the charge of the publick 
ſtructures. 5. They had their proconſuls, 


which were lieutenant-generals of armies, 
and their queſtors,that were their treaſurers 
of provinces and armies: and for their 
idolatrous worſhip, they had their great 
pontiff, their augures, prieſts, veſtales, fi- 
denates, and divers others, And 

Becauſe the ſupreme power of the ſtate 


was abſolutely in the greateſt part of the 


people, for no new laws could be confirmed, 
nor 


d See Livius, in his 1ſt Decade, lib. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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concerning GOVERNMENT. 


vor old laws repealed, nor war proclaimed, 


nor peace concluded, nor magiſtrates or 
chief commanders nominated or choſen, 
nor criminal offenders pardoned, without 
the unanimous conſent of the greateſt part 
of the people; all the Roman citizens were 


divided into five and thirty centuries, by 


which means their votes were ſuddenly 
collected: for when they were aſſembled 
in the field of Mars, and that eighteen 
centuries were of one mind, the other 
were not called; The ſenate had this power, 
viz, to hear and give anſwer to foreign 


' ambaſſadors, and to digeſt all affairs of 


chuſe one of them, that was mo 


Of the 
Venetian 
_ ariſtocra- 


9. 


ſtate and of war, and to adviſe, conſult, 
and reſolve upon all things that were judged 
fit to be propoſed to the people; and for 
the nomination of their chief magiſtrates 
and commanders, they named half a dozen, 
and their names being read openly before 
the people, they had the e por to 

in their 
eſteem or favour, This government is 
held to be, by the beſt politicians,the worſt 
of the three; becauſe it is ſubject to become 


turbulent and ſeditious, and apt to create 


popular commotions, and commonly of 
ſmall continuance: For in leſs than five 
hundred years, the Roman democracy ſuf- 
fered twelve changes; and had it not been 
for their wiſe and grave ſenate, it had not 
continued half ſo long. 

The ancient ariſtocratic commonwealths 


of the Lacedemonians and Marſeillians uppe 


were, according to the teſtimony of Ari/- 
totle, Thucydides, Plutarch, and Cicero, the 
beſt and moſt famous that were in their 
days. But, at this preſent, Venice and Ra- 
guſa are reputed the beſt: I will then de- 
tcribe the Venetian government, becauſe it 
is the greater, and of larger extent than 
the other, 1. They have an elective duke, 
who is always choſen ont of the ſix ancient 
ſenators, that are of the privy-council, 
that make with the duke the council of 
ſeven, 2. They have another council, 
called the council of ten, compoſed of the 
moſt ancient ſenatorsafter theabove named, 


3. They have another council, called the 


council of thirty ſenators, younger than 


the former; ſo when they ele& a new? 
Auke, after the death of the old duke, he is 
choſen out of the.ſix ſenators of the privy- 
council, and this place is ſupplied out of 
thoſe of the council of ten, and this place 
again is ſupplied out of the council of 
thirty, and this place is ſupplied out of the 
general council, that is compoſed of all 
noble Venetians: The whole number of 
which doth amount, from twenty years 


* 


— 
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upwards, to ſive thouſand perſons, but 
there never meet in the general council 
chamber above fifteen hundred, the other 
being employed abroad for the ſervice of 
the common wealth; ſome of them being 
chief commanders and officers of their ar- 
mies; others, governors of cities and ſtrong 
holds; others are publick magiſtrates; and 
others are ſent abroad as ambaſſadors to 
foreign princes and ſtates. In the nobles 
of this general council, is intruſted the 
ſupreme power of the ſtate; for no new 
laws can be confirmed, nor old repealed, 
nor any chief magiſtrates and command- 
ers nominated or choſen, nor war pro- 
claimed, nor peace concluded, nor any 
taxes impoſed, nor criminal offenders par- 
doned, but by the unanimous conſent of 
the greateſt of this general council : 
and as to make a compulſive and legal de- 
cree, there muſt be eight hundred of them 
of one mind; ſo, in a full houſe, there 
muſt be twelve or thirteen hundred gen- 
tlemen. 

The chamber where this general coun- 
cil is kept, is built upon ſtone arches, and 
one of the moſt ſpacious and beautiful in 
Chriſtendom ; for it can contain two thou- 
ſand perſons, and is divided into double 
long rows of ſeats, having a ſpace between 
them for officers to paſs by, to collect their 
votes, which is ſuddenly done, by ballot- 
ing, without noiſe or confuſion, At the 
r end of the chamber there is a tri- 
bunal erected, and a chair of ſtate for the 
duke, and on the two ſides of it aſcending 
feats for the ſix and forty ſenators. The 
members of the houſe are fummoned once 
or twice a week, as occaſion requires, by 
the ringing of a bell, hanging in one of 
the towers of the palace of St. Mark, near 
to the general council chamber. All the 
civil and military affairs are firſt debated, 
digeſted, and reſolved upon, by theſe three 
councils of ſix and forty ſenators, and the 
duke, which makes up the number of ſeven 


and forty perſons : the affairs of greateſt 


concernment are reported firſt to the coun- 
cil of ten, and then to the council of ſe» 
ven, and the meaneſt affairs to the council 
of thirty; and when all things have been 
debated, - that which is held to be fit 


to be propoſed, or doth require the aſſent 


of the general —_— 2 engroſſed, and 
read ly, and their affirmative or nega · 
tive woes required ; the duke © having no 
other prerogative than a caſting vote. 
Now if it be to make ſome new law of 
conſequence, or to proclaim war, or con- 
clude peace, with foreign princes or Tn. 

tne 
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9 Livius, 1ſt Decad. 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 
© See John Bodin, in his Commonwealt 


b See Contarini, in his Commonwealth, _ 
à See Guichardin, in his 2d, 4th, and 5th books, 
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then it becomes ſuddenly arbitrary, as it 


Of a juſt 
and abſo- 
lute mo- 
narchy, 


the three councils, above ſpoken of, meet 
all together, and do argue and debate the 
caſe, ſome of them making excellent 
ſpeeches, pro and contra, as there are di- 
verſe inſtances of it in Guichardin, and 
then this great council is called the coun- 


cil of Pray, and in the concluſion, two 


of the moſt probable opinions are ingroſſed, 
and in the general council read openly, and 
they have the prerogative to make choice 
of which they pleaſe : So that by their 
conſultations, and digeſting, and exact ex- 
amination of things, the Venetiuns do ſel- 
dom undertake any enterpriſe raſhly and 
unadviſedly, Now by theſe circumſtances 
and account, it is apparent, that the ſu- 
preme power of the Venetian common- 
wealth 1s only in the nobles hands, and 
that their Duke is but a titular Duke, and 
that their ſenators have no power, but a 
precedency of honour and dignity, above 
the noble Venetians, that will admit of none 
let them be never ſo rich, into their gene- 


ral council, except they be deſcended of 


the ancicat noble Venetian families; fo 
that the Venetian government is a pure and 
fimple ariſtocracy, This government 1s 
held by the beſt ” politicians, to be more 
noble, and to excel! the former, becauſe it 
is not ſo ſubject to ſeditions, and popular 
commotions; and beſides, it is of longer 
continuance, for the Lacedemonian com- 
monwealth did continue above five hun- 
dred years without change, and the Venetian 
commonwealth hath continued twelve 
hundred years, and never ſuffered but three 
mutations, The only bane of the ariſto- 
cracy is, when it becomes factious, for 


is judiciouſly noted by Sir Walter Kalegh, 

But abſolute monarchy,in the opinion of 
the beſt politicians, is the beſt of the three 
ſimple governments, provided the heart 
of the prince be ſanctified, and endowed 
with ſupernatural graces z otherwiſe it is 
apt to become arbitrary. I confeſs it is 
moſt like unto the divine government, 
becauſe there is but one God, diſtinguiſh- 
ed in three perſons, that doth rule and 
govern heaven and earth; and like the 
tamily government, of whom the father 
of the family is chief and ſole lord: but 
God is the perfection itſelf, and is not, like 
men, ſubject to paſſions and infirmity, 
and there is great difference between the 
ambition of the father of a private fa- 
mily, and of an abſolute prince, that 


| hath under his command millions of men; 


beſides, among the Roman * emperors that 


An lutroductor) Diſcourſe, 


were abſolute princes, how many can be 
found that were juſt, or did rule accord- 
ing to the law of the empire, and of na- 
ture ? Surely for one, ten ſhall be found, 
that did trample thoſe laws under their 
feet; nay, it we, examine the lives 
of the kings of Judab, it will be found, 
that the beſt, and the moſt religious of 
them, did tranſgreſs the law of God and 
of nature, by human and natural infir- 
mities. And it we examine the reigns 
of the Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh kings, 
the number is very ſmall that did obſerve 
the law of God, of nature, and of their 
realm : nay, we ſhall find, that the beſt 
of them have, by human infirmities, fal- 
len into great ſins, errors, and tranſgreſ- 
ſions, The beſt of the Roman emperors 
were Auguſtus, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Mark 
Aurelius, Pertinax, the two Severus, Con- 
ſtantine, and Theodoſius; and amongſt the 
Kings of Judab, * David, Solomon, Aſa, 
Jehoſhaphat, Hezekiab, and Jeſiab. Among 
the Spaniſh kings, Alphonzo and Ferdinand, 
Among the French, © Philip, Auguſtus, Saint 
Lewis, Charles the fifth, and Lewzs the 
twelfth. Among the Eugliſb, Richard the 
firſt, Zenry the ſeventh, Edward the ſixth, 
Queen Elizabeth, &c, and yet all theſe 
had their failings and infirmities, as I 
could eaſily make appear, were it my 
intention to rip up the frailties of religious 
and virtuous princes, But what I ſay, is 
to ſhew that princes are men, and are ſub- 
ject, as well as others, to paſſions and jnfir- 
mities; and therefore that a well compo- 
ſed monarchy is to be preferred before an 
abſolute monarchy, and that good laws, 
made by the parliament of England, were, 
and are wholſome reins to keep in the ir- 
regular paſſions and ambition of princes. 
But to return where I left; although an 
abſolute prince hath the ſupreme power of 
government in his hands, and doth enjoy 
the four prerogatives ſpoken of before, yet 
is he bound to rule, as near as he can, ac- 
cording to the law of God, of nature, and 
of his realm, and to uſe his ſubjects, as the 
good father of a family doth his children 
and ſervants; for if he oppreſſeth them 
with cuſtoms, - taxes, and contributions, or 
doth not execute juſtice and judgement 
impartially, but ſuffereth N rapines, 
and extortions to reign, he falſifies the 
oath taken at his coronation, and degene- 
rates from that truſt repoſed upon him, 
viz, to be the nurſing father, and the pro- 
tector and defender of his people; and fo 
by degrees alienates the love and affection 


of 


Y Ariſtotle, Contarini, and Bodin. 


* See Surtonins, Herodian, and Dion, in the lives of the Roman emperors. 


of Kingr, 
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* Sir Walter Ralegh, lib. 3. chap. 9. p. 89. 


See iſt and 2d books 


concerning GOVERNMENT. 


of his ſubjects from him, which is the 

ſureſt and ſtrongeſt guard of a prince. 
Of n-. Which way ſoever I caſt mine eyes, 
garchy, or whether upon the Roman, Greek, Spaniſb, 
divided French, or Engliſh hiſtories, I find oli- 
monarchy 'garchy to have been deſtructive to the 
princes and kingdoms that have uſed 
or practiſed the ſame ; as may be proved 
by ſeveral inſtances. Firſt, Romulus and 
Remus, brethren, divided the Roman 
monarchy between them, but Romulus, 
out of ambition to reign alone, flew 
his brother Remus, and the Roman ſenate 
having choſen Tatius in his place, Romu- 
lus ſlew him alſo for the ſame cauſe, Se- 
conaly, the Decemviri, or government by 
Ten, having uſurped the Roman govern- 
ment, divided the ſame between them- 
ſelves, but by their tyranny, and the en- 
raged luſt of Appius Claudius, one of the 
ten, the common, people roſe up in 
arms, impriſoned Claudius, and exiled the 
| reſt; and he, to avoid the hands of juſtice, 
poiſoned himſelf, which brought on a 
change in the Roman commonwealth, 
Thirdly, © Czſar, Craſſus, and Pompey,having 
uſurped the ſupreme power of the Roman 
ſtate, divided the ſame between them, Craſ- 
ſus went into Armenia, Cæſar into France, 
and Pompey remained in Lay; Craſſus 
being ſlain by the Parthians, Cæſar came 
with his army into /taly, where overthrow- 
ing Pompey in the plain of Phar/alia, he 
changed the Roman democracy into an 
imperious monarchy, Fourthly, after Ceſar 
was ſlain by Brutus and Caſſius, Auguſtus, 
Lepidus, and Anthony, divided the empire 
between them, but in a ſhort time after, 
Auguſtus, ambitious to reign alone, over- 
threw them both. Fiftbly, Septimus Severus, 
having divided the empire between his 
two ſons, * Baſhanus Caracalla, and Geta, 
within two years Baſſianus ſlew his brother 
Geta in his mother's arms. Sixthly, old 
Andronicus, having divided the empire of 
_ Conſtantinople between himſelf and his 
young couſin Alexius, ſoon repented him 
of his generoſity, and cauſed this harmleſs 
prince to be ſtrangled, after he had moſt 
cruelly murdered the empreſs his mother, 
and procured the lady Mary, and Cæſar 
her huſband, daughter and ſon-in-law to 


the former emperor, to be poiſoned ; but. 


this cruel tyrant was, by a juſt retaliation 
of God, hanged up by the heels, by 
Tſaac Angelus, who ſucceeded him in the 
empire. Seventhly, Don Pedro * Crudello, 
king of Spain, was ſlain by his own bro- 


ther, the earl of Aframara, out of am- 


bition to reign alone, and alſo by a juſt 
judgment of God upon that tyrant, that 


had murdered his mother, his wife, and 
his two younger brothers, and many great 
noblemen of Spain. Eighthly, | Clotaire, the 
firſt of that name, king of France, divided 
his kingdom between. his four ſons, which 
was the cauſe of bloody wars between 
theſe brethren, and the overthrow of them, 
Ninthly, * Lewis, called le De bonaire, em- 
peror and king of France, divided his do- 
minions alſo between his three ſons, which 
brought on great civil wars, and at laſt 
the utter overthrow of ſome: of them. 
Tenthly, and laſtly, Villiam the conqueror 
having divided Normandy from the crown, 
and given the ſame to Robert Courtois his 
eldeſt-ſon, Henry the firſt, king of England, 
his younger brother, to obtain the ſame, 
made cruel war againſt Robert, and at laſt 
caſt him into priſon, and put out his eyes : 
for which inhumanity, God, by a juſt 
retaliation, did avenge his blood upon 
the children of Henry, who were all of 
them, Maud excepted, caſt away at ſea. 
By theſe inſtances it may be obſerved, that 


this kind of government is fatal and de- 
ſtructive, becauſe of the natural ambition 


of men, to all thoſe that practiſe the ſame, 
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Elective monarchy was in little uſe or the 
in ancient times, for Saul was the firſt 1:4ive 
elective prince that we read of, and had monarchy. 


not he been rejected of God, his ſon Jona- 
than had ſucceeded him: the firſt Roman 
kings were alſo elective kings, and * Darius, 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, king of Per/ia, was alſo 
elected by the ſeven princes of Per/ia : or, 
as ſome would have it, by the neighing of 
his horſe. The elective kingdoms now are 
only Poland and Sweden; tho? the empire 
of Germany is alſo, by its ancient inſtity- 
tion, elective, | * , 

The ſupreme power of the elective go- 
vernment is divided between the prince 


and the nobles; becauſe it is a compoſed 


monarchy, partly ariſtocratical, and partly 
monarchical : the inconveniences of it are 
theſe; 1. The nobles lord it over the com- 
mons, as the Danes did anciently here in 
England, 2. It is ſubject, between the 
death of one prince, and the election of 
another, to fal into a confuſed anarchy, 
in which time many rapines, extortions. 
and murders are committed. 3. It fo- 
ments great diviſions, factions, and parties 
in the ſtate upon every new election, ſome 


nobles ſtanding for this prince, and others 


4 Livius, in his 1ſt Decade, lib. 1. Livius, in his 1ſt Decade, lib. 3. \ See Plutarch, 
in their Lives. See Appian, in the Roman civil wars. h See Herodian, in their 
Lives. ! See the Greek and Turki/o Hiſtory, from p. 49, to p. 53. See the S 
Hiſtory, in his life. 1 See the Hiſtory of France. m See Speed, and Sir alter 


Ralæb in his preface. ® Herodotus, in bis life. 
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for that; from which ariſeth oftentimes a 


bloody civil war. 4. It is of ſmall continue- 
ance; becauſe the nobles at every election 


incroach upon the regal power, and 
many times depoſe their princes upon 
ſmall occaſions, as the Danes did Chrifti- 
erne the ſecond (who was forced to fly 
with his wife and children into Zealand, to 
ſave his life, and to prevent their fury) 
and, in his ſtead, choſe Frederick his un- 
cle, who, to obtain the crown, was forced 
to yield to hard conditions: and fo was 
Henry duke d Anjou, when the Polanders 


An Introductory Diſcourſe, 


tern of temperance and moderation to all 


other princes; and as it fell out with the 


above - named Henry the third, king of 
Poland, who was in his youth as hopeful, 
virtuous, and valiant a prince, as any was 
then in Chriftendom, and yet towards the 
middle of- his age, he became ſo timorous 
and effeminate, that he was like to be de- 
prived of his life and crown by the ambi- 
tious duke of Guiſe, So that in the judge- 
ment of the beſt * politicians, the ſucceſ- 
ſive monarchy doth far excell, in excellency 
and duration, that which is elective. 


made him their king; for they ſo in- The imperious monarchy and the elefive Of the 
croached upon his royal authority, that ſeem to be two extremes; for the prince in 77periour 
as ſoon as his brother Charles the ninth was this hath too much power, and in the elect- monarchy. 


dead, he fled from them, deſiring rather to 
be king of France, than -a titular king of 
Poland; and fo they did towards Sigi/mun- 
dus, king of Sweden, And by theſe in- 
croachments the elective monarchies do in 
a ſhort time become ariſtocracies, But 
The favourers of elective monarchies 
object theſe reaſons in commendation 
of them : 1, That they are free from the 
minority of young princes, by whoſe tu- 
tors great inconveniencies happen to a 
ſtate ; and produce the carriage of Ki- 
chard the third, againſt his two -hopeful 
nephews z and the ambitious carriage of 
Katherine of Medicis, who was the cauſe 
of the overthrow of her three fons, Fran- 
cis the ſecond, Charles the ninth, and 
Henry the third, all three kings of France, 
one after another, 2, That the ſucceſſive 
monarchy is tied, whether their princes 
be capable or not to govern, to admit of 
them as they be, and produce © Childerick 
the fourth, and Charles the ſixth (the lu- 
natic king of France) : but the elective 
monarchy hath this advantage, that they 
are free from the government of children 
or of tutors, or from inſufficient princes ; 
becauſe they can make choice of princes 
in the flower of their age, and of ap- 
proved wiſdom and valour, But to theſe 
reaſons the favourers of the ſucceſſive mo- 
narchy reply; that if the old princes be 
careful to appoint wiſe and faithful tutors 
to their children (as“ Henry the fifth, king 
of England, and Lewis the thirteenth, 
king of France, have done) the firſt 
inconvenience may be prevented; and for 
the ſecond, that they may be deceived in 
their choice; for it often falls out, that 
hopeful princes in their youth become cruel 
tyrants an their middle age, as did the em- 
peror Nero, who, in the firſt three years 
of his reign, might have ſerved as a pat- 


ive too little; for in the imperious monarchy, 
the prince 1s ſupreme lord, and the lives, 
lands, and goods of his ſubjects are abſo- 
lutely at his diſpoſal. And therefore this 
government 1s neither warrantable by the 
law of God, nor of nature; for it is a mere 
arbitrary government, The imperious go- 
vernments now in uſe are theſe, the Great 
Mogul, the Crim Tartar, the Great Turk, 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the Spaniſh go- 
vernment in the Weſt-Indies. 

I ſhall only need to give you the follow- 
ing inſtance, to ſhew the tyranny of this 
ſort of government, Sir Hierome Boſe, 
queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador to Muſcovy, 
was royally entertained by the great duke, 
or czar, who invited him to a feaſt, and, 
after dinner, to ride a hunting with him ; 
when being come into a campaign country, 
in the midft of which was a very ſteep 
rocky hill, and the duke and Sir Hierome dil- 
courfing upon the obedience of ſubjects 
towards their prince, the duke called one 


of his greateſt courtiers, and charged him - 
to ride up that hill, and to ſet ſpurs to his 


horſe, and to gallop down again as hard as 
he could drive; but in coming down, both 
the gentleman and his horſe broke their 
necks, Then the duke, in a ſmiling man- 


ner, aſked Sir Hierome Boſe, whether his 
queen had any ſubjects ſo ready to obey her 


commands as he had? He anſwered, that 


he was perſuaded ſhe had; but that his 


queen made conſcience to give any ſuch 
commands to the meaneſt of her ſubjects, 
Now the reaſons why the Politicians diſtin- 
guiſh the imperious monarchy from the 
arbitrary, are theſe following: 1. They 
ſay, that it is continued by cuſtom, or 
eſtabliſhed by conqueſt, and therefore no 
tyranny : (juſt as if they ſhould ſay, that 
evil is no evil, becauſe it is cuſtomary in 
theſe days.) But bad cuſtoms muſt be an- 

nihilated 
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* See Shidan, in his Commonwealth. 
© See the Hiſtory of France. | 


© See Contarini and Bodin, in their Commonwealth. 
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d See Sperd and Stow, in Richard's Life. 
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concerning GOVERNMENT. 
- odious in this age, tho? anciently it was ra- 
- ther a term of honour than of ignominy, as 


nihilated by chriſtian princes. 2. It is 
lawful for the conqueror to eſtabliſn 
what laws he pleaſes over a conquered na- 
tion, I anſwer, that it is not lawful 
for a chriſtian prince to eſtabliſh an impe- 
rious government upon a conquered na- 
tion, whether they be pagans or chriſtians ; 
nor for a heathen prince, except he will 
trample under feet the law of nature; for 
t Greeks and Romans, that were heathen, did 
eſtabliſh their own laws among thoſe na- 
tions that were conquered by them; 
and © William the conqueror did of him- 
ſelf, or by the counſel of his barons that 
came over with him, annihilate within 
few years the imperious government of the 


ſword, that he had practiſed in England in 


the beginning of his reign, and did eſtab- 
liſh the Norman laws; and his ſucceſſors 
afterwards granted magna charta, and eſtab- 
liſhed a well compoſed monarchy, far bet- 
ter, and more moderate than the laws of 
Normandy, But Ferdinand of Arragon, 
* Charles the fifth, and Philip the ſecond 
King of Spain, in whoſe reign the Weſt. 
Indies were diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, and afterwards-eenquered by the 
Spaniards, did not deal ſo with the poor 
Indians : for after they had ſlain nineteen 
millions, they impoſed upon them this 
imperious government, to keep them un- 


der like ſlaves ; for their lives, lands, and 


the Netherlands, 


goods are all at the diſpoſal of the merci- 
leſs Spaniards,who, inſtead of inducing theſe 
poor heathens by a courteous and humane 
carriage-to embrace the chriſtian day. 4 
make them abhor and deteſt the ſame 
by their avarice and barbarous cruelties. 
And it is conceived by the moſt judicious 
divines, that this inhumanity and impiety 
of the Spaniſh nation doth duly draw God's 
Judgments upon their heads, and will at laſt 
be the cauſe of making them the moſt &n- 
temptible nation under the ſun ; for their ſub- 
jects have revolted in many places. 1. They 
began in the * Netherlands, ſo that ſeven 
of the beſt provinces ſhook off their yoke. 
2, The whole kingdom of Portugal, and 
the Eaſt- Indies, freed themſelves from their 
ſubjection. 3. To which I might add the 
revolution of the kingdom of Naples, Si- 
cily, and Lombardy, So that it may be 
obſerved, that a juſt and moderate govern- 
ment makes monarchies to flouriſh, and 
that imperious courſes throw them to the 
ground, | | 

My next enquiry is into arbitrary mo- 
narchy : But we ſhould be cautious how we 
call princes tyrants ; for it is a name very 


and 
er 


— 


may appear by the letters of Plalo, written 
to Diony/ius ; the ſubſcription being thus, to 


Dionyſus the elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, Beſides, 
' Princes or rulers are not to be called ty- 


rants, except they have ſold themſelves to 
commit al manner of impiety and wick- 


edneſs, as it is recorded of Abab king of 


Iſrael; for the beſt and moſt religious 
princes have had their failings and infirmi- 
ties: but when they contract a conſtant ha- 
bit of ſin, oppreſſion, and cruelties, as theſe 
following, then men may call a ſpade a 
ſpade, and a tyrant a tyrant. Among the 
Roman emperors Caligula, Nero, Domitian, 
and Heliogabalus may be termed tyrants ; 
among the Greeks, Andronicus the eld- 
among the Muſcovites, Evan Waſila- . 
wick; among the Spaniſh, Don Pedro il 
Crudello, or Peter the Cruel; among the 
Italians, Alexander Borgia; among the 
French, Charles the ninth : and among the 
Engliſh, Richard the third, Now the dif- 
ferences in the carriage of a juſt prince 
and of a tyrant are, 1, The juſt prince 
conforms himſelf and all his actions to the 
law of God, of nature, and of his realm, 
but the tyrant regards them not, and with 
contempt tramples them under his feet, 
and makes his irregular will the rule of 
his actions. 2, The juſt prince cheriſheth 
piety, and promotes religion, making the 
word of God, and his worſhip, his de- 
light; but the tyrant takes his delight in 
profaneneſs and impiety. 3. The Juſt 
prince takes pleaſure to ſee his ſubjects 
increaſe in wealth, and live in proſperity, 
and procures their peace and welfare ; bur 
the tyrant hath no other aim, but to in- 
rich himſelf, to ſatisfy his luſts, to enjoy 
his pleaſures, and to fleece his ſubjects to 
the very skin. 4. The juſt prince pardon- 
eth the injuries done to himſelf, and pu- 
niſheth the wrongs done to others ; but 
the tyrant connives at pron offences, 
and . vindicates cruelly the offences done 
to himſelf, nay, the very words of men, 
if he conceives they blemiſh his fame or 
reputation, 5. The juſt prince is the 
champion and preſerver of the honour of 
virgins and chaſte matrons; but the ty- 


rant is their raviſher, and triumphs in 


their ſhame and diſhonour. 6, The juſt 


prince takes in good part the admonitions 


of his faithful * ſervants and counſellors ; 
but the tyrant rejects their wholeſome coun- 
ſels, and oftentimes out of ſpleen and rage 


diſgraceth them, or puts them to death for 
their 
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t See Livius, Thucydides, and Plutarch. 
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2 Kings xxi. 21, 25. 
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their faithful admonitions. 7. The juſt 
prince endeavoureth to ſettle love, unity, 


and concord between his ſubjects; but the 
tyrant ſows the tears of diviſion and 
contention among them. 


8. The juſt 
prince deſireth to converſe with wiſe, 
grave, and learned men; but the tyrant 
will be familiar with none but with ſyco- 
phants, panders, and ruffians. 9. The 
Juſt prince is like a nurſing father to his 
ſubjects, and they are as dear to him as 
his own children ; but the tyrant flies their 
company, and hates, and fears them, 10. 
The juſt prince doth not apprehend his 
own danger, and greatly fears the publick's, 
and doth endeavour to prevent their mi- 


_____ ſeries and calamities z but the tyrant doth 
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not regard the common dangers, but ſhakes 


as a leaf at his own, 11. The juſt prince 
prefers none to places of profit, honour, 
and truſt, but juſt, wiſe, and valiant 
men; but the tyrant prefers to ſuch places 
thoſe that comply with his humour, and 
are the emiſſaries to his luſts and arbitrary 
courſes. 12. And laſtly, The juſt prince 
is familiar with his ſubjects, and doth 
invite himſelf to their houſes and feaſts; 
but the tyrant flies their converſation, and 
conceives their houſes and banquets to be 
ſo many ſnares to intrap him. To con- 
clude, tyrants are feared, not beloved, and 
ſeldom die- a natural death, and after this 
life their memory is abhorred ; but the 
memory of juſt princes endureth for ever, 
France was anciently a compoſed mo- 
narchy ; for their three eſtates repreſent- 
ed the democratical, the ariſtocratical, and 
the monarchical governments; but at 
this preſent it is in a manner an abſolute 
monarchy, for their princes have by degrees 
incroached upon their jects bem ſo 
that the French at this day have but few 
fragments left of their ancient privileges, 
and thoſe are in the hands of the nobili- 
95 This monarchy is ſingular in theſe 
ur things, 1. In its © Salick law. 2. In 
the number of its nobility, 3. In its du- 
ration, 4. In its extent. 1. For their 
Salick law; it is as ancient as the monar- 
chy itſelf, nay, according to ſome of 


their authors, it is three deſcents ancienter ; 


for kt was not made, as ſome conceive by 
Philip de Valois, to exclude the king of Eng- 


land, Edward the third, from his right to 


the crown of France; for in the firſt race 
of the French kings there were three nota- 


ble precedents to prove the contrary ; and 


two in the laſt race, before Edward the 
third was born, 2. For the number of its 
nobility ; no kingdom in Chriſtendom hath 
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more nobility than the French, and their 
valour and experience in arms have been, 
in my opinion, with their Salick law, the 


two ſecondary cauſes of the duration of 


their monarchy, 3. For its duration and 


continuance ;z it is without queſtion the 
. moſt ancient monarchy in Chriſtendom: for, 


according to ſome of their authors, Pha- 


ramond their firſt king was crowned in 


the year of our Lord 395, and according 
others, in the year 420; ſo that it is, 
at the leaſt, of thirteen hundred twenty 
five years ſtanding; and in this time never 
had but three races of princes, and ſixty 
five kings, and the monarchical govern- 
ment was never changed. It is true, that 
in the firſt and ſecond race it fell divers 
times into an oligarchy, or divided monar- 


'chy, but that did not change the govern- 


ment, as Parſons the jeſuit doth falſely 
endeavour to maintain in his third ſpeech ; 
for one of the brethren, among which it 
was divided, did always re-unite the ſame 
into one, 4. For its extent ; except the 
kingdom of all the Ryfias, it is the largeſt 
kingdom in Chriſtendom : for Spain, Hun- 
gary, and Poland come ſhort of it: 
and Denmark, Sweden, and Bohemia, are 
but petty kingdoms to it; neither would 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, if they 


were all joined in one, make ſo large a 
continent, as France is at this preſent. It 
is true, that it hath had its increaſe, 
full growth, and declinations, as other 
monarchies have had; for in the firſt race, 
it increaſed from Pharamond to Clouis the 
great, and decayed by the flowth of their 
princes, Who were called for that cauſe 
Faineants, until Childerick the fourth; and 
under Charles Martell, and Pepin, it began 
to flouriſh again, and came to its full 
growth and largeſt extent in the days of 
Charles the great, emperor and king of 


France, who had Germany, the Low-Coun- 


tries, part of Spain and ah, and all 
France under his command. This king 
was the ſecond of the © ſecond race, and 
then it began to decline again, untill the 
death of Lewis the fifth, to whom ſuc- 
ceeded Hugh Capet, the firſt king of the 
third and laſt race; and in the reign of 
Philip the ſecond, called Auguſtus, the 
tenth prince of the laſt race, it was great- 
ly Af and then it came again to 
a very low ebb in the days of king John, 
and Charles the ſixth (the lunatic) by the 
valour of Edward the third, and Henry 
the fifth, kings of England : but it flouriſh- 
ed again in the latter end of the reign of 
Charles the ſeventh, and in the reign of 

Lewis 


© See the Inventory of France. 
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Lewis the eleventh, Charles the eighth, 
Lewis the twelfth, Francis the firſt; and 
then from Henry the ſecond, to Henry the 
third, it fell by the civil wars into a miſer- 
able condition, but it was again reſtored 
to its former glory by Henry the fourth, 
and Lewis the thirteenth and fourteenth ; 
ſo that it is at this preſent at a larger ex- 
tent than ever it was, ſince the days of 
Charles the great. 

I ſhall now ſhew, 1. How the Salick law, 
and the number and valour of the nobili- 
ty, have been the ſupporters of the 
French monarchy. 2. Which of their 
princes have moſt incroached upon the 
French liberties. 3. What fragments are 
yet left of the French privileges. 
| 1. It is well known to thoſe that are verſed 
in the French hiſtories, that without their 
Salick law, the kingdom of France had fallen 
divers times into the hands of ſtrangers, and 
by that means the monarchy had undoubt- 
edly ſuffered change. I will only give the 
reader two inſtances for brevity-ſake : 
1. It had fallen into the hands of the Eug- 
liſh nation in Edward the third's days, by 
his mother Margaret, daughter to Philip 
the fourth, called Le Bel, who left three 
ſons, 1. Lewis the tenth, called Hutin, or 
Turbulent. 2. Philip the fifth, called the 
Long. 3. Charles the fourth, called Le 
Bel, a wiſe and prudent prince, Thele 
three brethren were all kings of France 
one after another; Lewis the eldeſt left 
a daughter called Jane, who was excluded 
from the crown, and her uncle Philip 
crowned by the general aſſent of the three 
eſtates of France; and this Philip left 
four daughters, who were alſo deprived 
of the crown, and their uncle Charles the 
fourth choſen king according to the Salick 
law ; this Charles left two daughters, and 
his queen with child, whereupon the three 
eſtates of France were ſummoned to ap- 
point who ſhould be tutor, or regent, it 
the queen had a ſon : the competitors 
were Edward the third, king of England, 
right heir to the crown by his mother's 
right, according to other nations, but de- 
barred from it by the Salick law; and 
Philip de Valois, couſin- german by the 
maſculine line, for his father Charles, 
carl of Valois, was brother to Philip le 
Bel, and fon to Philip the third, called 
the Hardy, or the Stout; when by the 
unanimous conſent of the three eſtates of 
France, Philip de Valois was appointed to 
be regent, if the queen had a ſon, and to 
be king, if ſhe had a daughter, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 


2. Henry the ſecond, king of France, left 
Vor. I. 
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four ſons, and five daughters, Francis the 
ſecond, Charles the ninth, and Henry the 
third, who were all kings of France one 
after another, and left no legitimate iſſue, 
and Hercules duke d' Alangon, that died be- 
fore his brother Henry the third ; Eliza- 
beth, the eldeſt daughter, was married to 
Philip the ſecond, king of Spain; who had 
Charles prince of Spain, and - Elizabeth 
Eugenia, archducheſs of Flanders; Claude 
was married to the duke of Lorrain, and 
Margaret was married to Henry the fourth, 
of the houſe of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
who was afterwards king of France, as 
next heir by the maſculine line; ſo that 
the crown of France had then fallen, but 
for the Salick law, into the Spaniards hands, 
by the right of 1/abella Eugenia, or to the 
duke of Lorrain, by the right of his wite 
Claude. „ 
2. For the incroachers of the French 

liberties; Charles the ſeventh was the firſt, 
and that more by accident, than witting- 
ly : for during his reign, the three eſtates 
of France could not be ſummoned, be- 
cauſe of the cruel wars between the Eng- 
liſh and the French, by whom all taxes 
and contributions impoſed upon the peo- 
ple, that were formerly of no compulſive 
power without the aſſent and confirma- 
tion of the three eſtates, Wee then raiſed 
by the king's edits, And ſo the French 
king thenceforward took upon him to im- 
poſe taxes by his own authority : and here 

began the French edicts to take place. 
And Lewis the eleventh, ſon to the ſaid 
Charles, a moſt ſubtle prince, made great 
uſe of this opportunity, and impoſed what 
taxes he pleaſed upon his ſubjects, until 
the court of parliament of Paris did op- 
pole courageouſly his edicts 3 and. Charles 
the eighth, his ſon, followed his ſteps ; 
which was connived at, becauſe of the 
great war he waged in the kingdom of 
Naples, But Lewis the twelfth, a wiſe 
and juſt prince that ſucceeded himyby the 
right allo of the Salick law, for he was 


but his couſin-german, did not follow the 


ſteps of the ſaid princes, but would im- 
pole no extraordinary taxes upon his 
ſubjects, without the aſſent of the 
three eſtates z and that rarely, altho? 
he maintained great wars in Jaly all the 
days of his life: by which moderation the 
kingdom of France flouriſhed in his time, 
This Lewis had alſo no male iſſue by Auna 
ducheſs of Bretaigne, but one daughter, 
and knowing that ſhe ſhould be excluded 
the crown by the Salick law, and that his 
couſin Francis de Valois and duke d' An- 
gouleſme ſhould ſucceed him, he mene 
5 er 
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her to the ſaid duke, by which marriage, 
the large and rich duchy of Bretaigne 
was annexed to the crown of France, This 
king, by means of the great wars he had 
wh the emperor Charles the fifth, and 
Henry the eighth, king of England, was 
inforced in ſome ſort to follow the 
ſteps of Lewis the eleventh, yet with 
more moderation; but Henty the ſecond, his 
ſon, by his prodigality, and free-hearted 
diſpoſition, hq reatly increaſe the bur- 
den of his ſubjects, and ſo did his three 
ſons, Francis the ſecond, Charles the ninth, 


and Henry the third, which Henry the 


fourth was alſo forced to continue, to pay 
his debts; and Lewis the thirteenth fol- 
lowed his ſteps, becauſe of the continual 
wars he had in Jtaly, Catalonia, Ger- 
many, and Flanders; and therefore it 
is no wonder, that the French peaſants 
are ſo poor, and over-burdened with taxes, 
For Lewis the eleventh, called the fox, 
or great politician, did cunningly exempt all 
the French nobility, and laid all the bur- 
den upon the yeomanry ; for he knew that 
the nobility are the very pillars of a mo- 
narchy, and that it was impoſſible for him 
to become an abſolute prince, if he op- 
preſs*d his nobility : for had he impoſed 
fuch taxes upon the nobility, as he did up- 


on the yeomanry, a general rebellion had 


happened, by which he had been endan- 
gered to loſe his crown, And that is the 
reafon why the French nobility 1s yet at 


this day as free as any nobility in Qriſten- 


dom : tor they pay no taxes at all, and only 
ſerve the king, in his wars, with a man 
and two horſes for three months gratis, 
according to the firſt inſtitution of the mo- 
narchy, By which policy, and their Sa- 
lick law, the French monarchy hath con- 
tinued, as I have ſaid before, longer than 
it had done, without theſe two maxims 
of ſtate ; for by their number and valour 
they have divers times preſerved the king- 
dom from ruin, and utter deſolation, as 
it appears by theſe inſtances, 1. Me- 
roveus, their third king, by the valour of 
the French nobility, and the aid of Aetius, 
| lieutenant of the emperor Valentinian the 

third, and of Therry king of the Goths, 
overthrew Attila king of the Huns, who 
had enter'd France with an army of 
three hundred thouſand men, and flew 
in one day one hundred and fourſcore 
thouſand of his army, 2. Abderame king 
of the Saracens, having been invited into 
France by Eudon duke of Guienne, or Gaſ- 
coigne, came with an army conſiſting of 
four hundred thouſand men, near the city 
of Tours, to ſubdue the French nation ; 
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but Charles Martell, then high conſtable 
of France, having ſummoned all the French 
Nah to repair to his army, and recon- 
ciled himſelf with Eudon, he overthrew 
the Saracens in a pitch'd battle, in which 
Abderame their king was ſlain, and above 
three hundred thouſand men. 3. By 
the valour alſo of the French nobility, 
Charles the ſeventh, king of France, reſ- 
cued his kingdom out of the hands of the 
Engliſh nation, in the days of Henry the 
ſixth, king of England, as ſoon as the va- 
liant dukes of Bedford and 3 were 
dead, 4. Henry the fourth, king of 
France, recovered his kingdom out of the 
hands of the Spaniards, and the Catholick 
leaguers, by the valour of his nobility, 
and drove away the duke of Parma, with 
his great army, in greater haſte than he 
came in, And to ſhew that the French 
liberties that remain, and the power of 
that kingdom, conſiſt at this day in the 
French nobility, I will relate a paſſage 
which happened in the latter end of the 
reign of Lewis the thirteenth, That king 


having been prog by his court projec- 
e 


tors to impoſe a tax of ſmall concernment 


upon his nobility, they unanimouſly pro- 


teſted againſt it, as being contrary to their 
ancient privileges; and the Spaniards have- 
ing notice of the diſcontent that was then 
between the king and his nobility, came 
with a .de army into Picardy, and took 
many ſtrong holds from the French; the 
king moved with this attempt, marched 
with a foot army of twenty thouſand men, 
and two or three regiments of horſe that 
he kept under his own pay, and ſummon- 
ed all his nobility to meet him at an ap- 
pointed rendezvous, as they were obliged 
by their charter; but they abſolutely re- 
fuſed to appear, becauſe the king went 


about to infringe their privileges: the 


king at their anſwer was much incenſed ; 
whereupon the old marſhal * P Force 
drew the king apart, and in an humble 
manner told him, that thoſe who perſuaded 
him to impoſe the late tax upon his nobi- 
lity, were traitors to him and to the ſtate, 
for it was the only way to undo him and 
his whole kingdom, by fomenting diſ- 
contents between him and his nobility, 
that had been from the beginning of the 
French monarchy to that day the ſupport- 
ers of it; and therefore did humbly be- 
ſeech his majeſty that he would be pleaſed to 


repeal this tax, and he would pawn his 


head, that before fifteen days his ma- 


jeſty ſhould be attended with ten thouſand 


gentlemen, well armed, and well horſed, 
to fight and repell the Spaniards. The 
king, 


— 


— _— 
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king, as a wiſe prince, gave him thanks it, and of the fertility of the foil; for the 
for his counſel, and embraced him, com- large and barren plains of Scitbia and Tar- 
mending his loyalty, and cauſed immedi- zary, nor the ſleep and craggy mountains 
ately this edict to be repealed, and charged of Switzerland and Wales, were never con- 
that couriers ſhould be ſent with all ſpeed, quered by the Romans; becauſe the penury 
into all his provinces, to acquaint all his of the inhabitants, and the barrenneſs of 
nobility how he had been abuſed by ſyco- the foil, had not been able to <ountervail 

hants, who had perſuaded and misinformed the charges of the conqueſt, But the rich 
bim in this caſe; and that he had now re- and fertile countries of Greece, Theſſaly, 


= 


ſtored and confirmed them again to their Armenia, Egypt, © Syria, Fudea, Arabia 
ancient privileges, Upon this report, the Felix, her, Numidia, Sicily, Spain, 
nobility from all parts repaired to his army, France, Germany, and England, have been 
ſo that within a fortnight he had to attend the prey of diyers nations. But becauſe 
him above twelve. thouſand gentlemen, the conqueſts of the Saxons and Danes were 
well armed, and well horſed; by whoſe full of changes, and their government ra- 
valour, and the aid of the foot ſoldiers, ther an oligarchy, than a well-compoſad mo- 
he recovered ſuddenly the holds the Spa- narchy; I will paſs them over, and begin 


' niards had taken, and drove their army at“ William the conqueror, who began his 
into Flanders, where they were purſued by reign in the year of our Lord 1066 


the French nobility to the gates of 4 whereby it appears, that the Enghſh mo- 

3. And laſtly, concerning the few frag- narchy hath continued, without change, 
ments that the French have left of their ſix hundred and ſeventy-eight years, 
ancient liberties. 1. The French nobility and from that time to this it hath been 
are free, as it hath been ſhewed, although ſucceſſive and hereditary, the propinquity 
the yeomanry is kept under a hard ſer- of blood having been oftentimes preferred 
vitude, 2. The commons have this li- to the lineal deſcent, againſt the cuſtom of 
berty, that none of them can be preſſed France, and other hereditary kingdoms 
to go to the king's wars againſt their wills, for William Rufus, and Henry the firſt, 
3. That all edicts concerning impoſts and uſurped the lineal right of Robert Curtois 
taxes can have no compulſive power, except and Stephen incroached upon the lincal: 
they are firſt ratified and confirmed by right of the empreſs Maud, and Henry the 
the ſeven courts of parliament of France, ſecond, her ſon; and John, upon the lineal 
which are theſe, Paris, Roan, Reignes, Bor- deſcent of prince Artbur,duke of Bretaigne, 
deaux, Thoulouſe, Grenoble, and Aix in Pro- and Henry the fourth, upon the lineal 
vence; by which it appears, that the French right of Richard the ſecond, grandchild 


monarchy is not yet altogether abſolute, to Edward the third, and ſon to Edward 


But as concerning the four prerogatives be- the black prince; and then it came again 
longing to the ſupreme power, they are into the lineal deſcent, in Edward the 
abſolutely in the king of France's own fourth, and was overthrown by Richard 
hands, for he and his privy-council the third, who deprived his two nephews 
proclaim war, and conclude peace; he both of their right and lives; and then it 
nominates the chiefeſt officers of the crown, came again into the lineal deſcent by the 
whether they be eccleſiaſtical, civil, or marriage of the lady Elizabeth, heir of 
military; he abrogates old laws, and con- the houſe of York, with Henry the ſeventh, 
firms new; only they are to be ratified by carl of Richmond, and heir of the houſe of 
the courts of parliament; and it is only Lancaſter, and fo to this day hath conti- 
he that can grant remiſſions or pardons to nued in a juſt lineal deſcent; ſo that the 
criminal offenders. And as for the three laſt race of the French kings is only 
eſtates, or les grand jours, in which the threeſcore and eighteen years more ancient 
greateſt officers of the crown were anci- than the race of the kings of Kugland, for 


_ ently convicted, condemned, and puniſhed Hugh Capet, the firſt king of the laſt race 


for their miſdemeanors, they are at this of the kings of France, began his reign 
day hardly ſummoned in a king's reign: in the year of our Lord 988, and William 


So dangerous it is for a nation to let itſelf the conqueror began to reign in England in 


be deprived of its ancient liberties and the year 1066, 


privileges. The Engliſh monarchy was, in the days 


England, the greateſt and the richeſt of WVilliam the conqueror, under an impe- 
iſland in the ocean, was no ſooner freed rious government, as it appears by the ac- 


monarchy from the Roman yoke, but it was ſucceſſively tions of his life, for he ruled by the power 
| over-run by the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- of the ſword; and yet by the wiſdom of 


and 


mans; an infallible ſign of the richneſs of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Stigand, 


— 


gee Speed's Chronicle. * See the Inventory of France. © See Speed, p. 421. 
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and the noble courage of Egleſine, abbot of 
St. Auguſtine, Kent was never conquered, 
but came to a capitulation With king 
William, who came of his own accord, to- 
wards the latter end of his reign, to be 
more moderate : And his ſonWilliam Rufus, 
having fallen ſick, promiſed to reſtore the 
Engl to their former liberties z but being 
recovered, he returned to his imperious 
courſes, * Henry the firſt, ſucceeding him, 
ruled with more wiſdom and moderation 


and Stephen, the incroacher upon the right 


of the empreſs Maud, was inforced to ca- 
pitulate with his nobles and great prelates, 


and, by an oath, to promiſe to reſtore the 


Engliſh to their ancient laws and liberties z 
but for want of performing the ſame, great 
contentions and civil broils aroſe between 
him and his nobles and prelates; and the 
empreſs Maud being invited over into Eng- 
land, her party grew ſo ſtrong, that Ste- 
pben was taken priſoner, but at laſt re- 
leaſed, for Robert, natural brother to the 
empreſs Maud; and her fon Henry Fitz- 
Empreſs being come into England, an 
agreement was procured by the nobles and 

relates, that Stephen ſhould remain king 
2 his life, and that Henry ſhould ſucceed 


to the crown, Henry the ſecond, the firſt 


of the Plantagenets, and ſon of the em- 

reſs Maud, and of Jeffery duke d' Anjou, 

y the marriage of Eleanor, ducheſs of 
Guienne and Aquitain, became a great and 
potent prince, for he was not: only king of 
England, but alſo duke of Normandy, Cui- 
enne, Aquitain, Bretaigne, Anjou, Main, and 
Tourgin, and at laſt lord of Ireland; he 
was the firſt that eſtabliſhed a privy coun» 
cil of the wiſeſt peers and prelates of the 
land; and called a parliament at Clarendon 
in Wiltfhire, where the laws, called avite, 
were confirmed; and his ſecond ſon Henry 
having, by his father's procurement, been 
admitted by the clergy and nobility as 
heir apparent to the crown, and acknow- 
ledged as king of England; this diviſion 
of the ſupreme power between the father 
and the ſon, was the cauſe of the civil 
broils that followed, which were fomented 
by the diſcontented barons and the prelacy, 
and eſpecially by the imperious carriage of 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury : 


But the younger Henry being deceaſed be- 


fore his father, Henry the ſecond, a wiſe 
and valorous prince, left the crown to Ri- 
chard the firſt, called caur de lion, for his 
valour and undaunted courage; who took 
upon him the title and power of king of 
* England, before he was crowned, and 
before he came over into England ; and 
ſhewed great wiſdom in advancing all the 


£ 


by which means t 


officers and ſervants that had been faithful 
to his father, and in the caſhiering of 
thoſe that fomented the divifions between 


him and his father; and as much picty, 


by undertaking a voyage into the * holy 
land, becauſe he had in his youth been diſ- 
obedient to his father, At his coronation he 
took an oath to maintain the clergy in their 
privileges, and his ſubjects in their anci- 
ent liberties, and to abrogate bad laws, 
and to eſtabliſh thoſe that were good; ati 
at his return from the holy land, he ob- 
tained a great victory over the French, at 
the battle of Gy/ors, He was the firſt 
that added to the Engliſh arms this motto, 
Dieu & mon droit; and was ſlain by a croſs- 
bow archer before Chateau-(aillard, in the 
province of Limoges, in France, King 
Jobn, his brother, ſucceeded him, for he 
died without iſſue, who was inforced to 
capitulate with his barons and clergy, and 
to grant them a charter of their ancient 
liberties; his reign was troubleſome and 
tull of civil contentions, by the imperious 
carriage of Hubert archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and other factious prelates, and ſome 


diſcontented barons, by whom he was in- 


forced, to the diſgrace of himſelf, and of 
the whole kingdom, to pay a yearly penſion 
to the “ pope, as if Vngland had been a 
fee of the Roman hierarchy ; which car- 
riage of his did ſo incenſe the greateſt 
part of the nobility and clergy, that they 


craved aid out of France, and fo Lewis 


the Dolphin came over with a great army; 
but king John having been perfidiouſly 
poiſoned by a fryer, Lewis and his French 
army were diſmiſſed, and ſent back 
into France, His ſon, Henry the third, 
ſucceeded him, who was divers times in- 
forced to capitulate with his ſubjects, and 


obliged to ratify and confirm the charters 


of their ancient 3 and liberties; 
e imperious government 


of England was changed to a well-compoſed 


monarchy of democracy, ariſtocracy, and 
monarchy, and. ſo hath continued ever _ 


ſince ; only ſome princes have endeavoured, 
in imitation of the French kings, to bring 
the ſame by degrees to an abſolute monar- 
chy. But as all compoſed monarchics are 
like unto a muſical inſtrument, thac can 
afford no melody (although the artiſt that 
plays upon it be never ſo ſkilful in his art) 
except the ſtrings of it be tuned alike, 
ſo the government of England being com- 
poſed of democracy, ariſtocracy, and mo- 


narchy, it is impoſſible the inſtrument of 


the commonwealth ſhould yield a ſweet 
harmony of peace, except every one of 


theſe (between whom the ſupreme power 


of 


* 


— 


* See Speed, p. 443. 


- 


* Ibid. p. 468, 469. 


f Ibid. p. 144. b Ibid. p. 450. 
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of the ſtate is divided) enjoy their juſt 

rerogatives; for if the ballance be not 
— in a juſt counterpoiſe, and fall never 
ſo little toward any of theſe three, there 
vill enſue upon it a change in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, as hath been ſhewn 
in the elective monarchy, which is apt to 
fall into an ariſtocracy, becauſe the nobles 
at every new election do anticipate upon 
the royal prerogatives; 'and as it hath been 
ſhewn, that Lewis the eleventh incroached 
purpoſely upon the liberties and privileges 
of the French yeomanry, to reduce the 
French nation under an abſolute monarchy; 
and Henry the ſeventh, out of a con- 
trary policy, began in his days to give 
the balance to the Erghſh commons, 
for he brought his nobility low, and 
raiſed the commons; ſo that the Engh/ſþ 
monarchy inclines rather at this preſent to 
fall into a democracy,, than to an abſolute 
monarchy, or to an ariſtocracy ; becauſe 
the greateſt power of the kingdom is at 
this time in the hands of the commons. 
The motives that induced * Henry the ſe- 
venth (held to be, by the beſt authors, a 
wiſe and politick prince) to this courſe, 
contrary to the approved maxims of the 


maintainers of monarchies, might be theſe, 


1. He had obſerved in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, that the civil broils wherewith this 
Kingdom had been grievouſly afflicted in 
the reign of ' Stephen, Fohn, and Henry 
the third, kings of England, had proceeded 
from the imperious carriage of the great 
barons and nobility towards their ſovereign, 
2. That in all civil diviſions, the diſcon- 
tented barons became the heads of parties, 
3. That the nobles are naturally more ambi- 
tious, and apter to foment civil diſſentions, 
than the commonalty. But let that be as 
it will, we are ſenſible that the Engliſb mo- 

narchy, as well as France and other King: 
doms, hath had its increaſe, full growth, 
decay, and reſtorations : 1. From William 
the conqueror's time it increaſed till 
®enry the ſecond ; for, as I have ſaid, the 
ſaid Henry was a potent prince; who, be- 
ſides England and Ireland, poſſeſſed ſeven 


of the beſt provinces of France, which 


did truly appertain to him by right of in- 
heritance, the homage only excepted ;z and 
the revenue of theſe did far excell the re- 


venues that Scotland affords at preſent : but 


it fell to decay in Richard the firſt, and 
king John; and came to ſo low an ebb, 


that Henry the third reſigned the right of 


his tranſmarine dominions to the French 
king for a trifle, Then it increaſed by the 
Vol. I. | | 
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valour of Edward the firſt, his ſon, and 
decayed again under his ſon, Edward 
the ſecond, and was reſtored in the days of 
Edward the third; for he was the firſt of 
the Engliſh kings that inriched his arms 
with the three French flower-de-lis, and 
then it declined again in the days of Ri- 
chard the ſecond, and came to its greateſt 
extent and glory in the reign of Henry the 
fifth, and by the civil wars of England 
came to its loweſt ebb in the days of Henry 
the ſixth, and then revived a little in the 
days of Edward the fourth, and was rent 
again aſunder by the ambition of Richard 
the third, and then reſtored by the wiſdom 
of Henry the ſeventh, and maintained by 
the valour of Henry the eighth ; again it 
loſt Calais and Guiennes, in queen Mary's 
days, and was reſtored into a flouriſhing 
condition by the wiſdom, policy, piety, 
and the moderate government of * queen 
Elizabeth, and increaſed by the ſucceſſion 
of king James the firſt, and again brought 
into a lower and more deſpiſed condition 
than ever it was ſince the conqueſt, by the 
civil diviſions and unnatural war between 
king Charles the firſt and his parliament, 
which entirely ſubverted the monarchical 
government in Great-Britain and Ireland, 
and within the ſpace of twenty years changed 
the form. of the ſtate ſeven times; and 
loſt many conſiderable advantages to the 
Engliſh nation, which, to this day, have 
never been retrieved. And thus I con- 


clude the deſcription of the ſeveral kinds 


of governments in the known world. But 


Before I make an end of this ſubject, The cau- 
let me produce a few examples, to ſhew ſes of the 
the principal cauſes of the ruin of monar- ruin of 


chies ; which may be reduced to ſix heads: 
viz. 1. The crying ſins. of a nation, 
2, Want of iſſue, 3. The ambition of 
men. 4. The luſt of rulers. 3. The 
effeminate life of princes, 6. Heavy 
taxes and oppreſſions. And | 

1. The crying ſins of * Sodom and Go- 
morrab inforced the Lord to come down 
himſelf, to ſee if their tranſgreſſions were 
ſo criminal, as they might not be pardoned, 
and arguing the caſe with Abraham, he 
was ſo gracious as to promiſe, that if ten 


only were found righteous in thoſe cities, 


he}would pardon all the reſt for their 
ſakes : but this ſmall number could not be 
found, and therefore the Lord conſumed 
them with fire and brimſtone, 2, The 
crying fins of the * Amorites, Hivites, and 
Canaanites were the only cauſe why the 
Lord made them to be deſtroyed by the 

Oe 7 people 


— 


i See Stow and Speed, in his life. 
and Henry the third, 


* See the life of Queen Elizabeth, 


wa. * Ibid; | 
n See Speed and Stow, in their reigns. 
P Geneſis, xix. 24. 


! See the reigns of Stephen, John, 
" Ibid. <4 
1 Genefir, xv. 16. 


monar- 
chies. 


le of Iſrael; and his judgment came 
poop erty upon them, for the Lord 
was pleaſed to ſtay till their iniquities were 
full, and gave them five hundred years 
time to repent z for the people of 1/rael 
were captives four hundred and thirty 
years, and this was ſpoken to Abraham, 
whereby the long ſuffering and patience 
of God may be obſerved towards poor 
miſerable ſinners, 3. The impenitency 
of the Jews for their crying fins and tranſ- 
reſſions, was the only cauſe that moved 
ebuchadnezzar to come up againſt Jeru- 
ſalem, and to burn the temple, raze the 
walls, and to carry Zedekiah and the reſt 
of the people into Babylon, to captivity 
and this came not unawares, for they had 
warning given them of it long before 
by the prophets, 4. And /aftly, The 
crying ſins of the Jews, and their obſti- 
nate impenitence, after they had been 
admoniſhed by our Saviour himſelf to re- 
turn unto the Lord, was the only cauſe 
why Jeruſalem was utterly deſtroyed by 


the emperor Titus, and all the eus ſcat- 


tered over the face of the earth, as they 
are at this day; and this general deſolation 
had been forctold forty years before it hap- 
pened, | 

2. By want of iſſue, 1. The only cauſe 
why the * Grecian monarchy was rent a- 
ſunder, and divided between the chief 
commanders of Alexander the great, was 
becauſe he left no iſſue able to govern a 
monarchy of that extent, 2. The kingdom 
of England fell into the hands of a ſtranger 
for want of iſſue ; for * Herold uſurped the 
crown, and deprived Edgar Aibeling of 
his right, becauſe Edward the confeſſor 
left no iſſue; and William duke of Wor- 
mandy, pretending more right to it than 
Herold, croſſed the ſeas with a great army, 
and in a pitch'd battle ſlew Herold, routed 
his army, and ſo made good his title by 
the ſword, 3. Jane, the laſt queen of 
Naples, by want of iſſue, with her wan- 
ton life, and inconſtant carriage towards the 


apparent heirs of the crown, ſiding .ofic 


y with the houſe of Arragon, and fa- 
vouring another day the houſe of Anjou, 
kindled ſuch a fire of contention between 
the houſes of Arregon and Anjou, that the 
blood of many thouſand men could not 
quench the ſame for many years, 4. And 

h, The want of iſſue of the three laſt. 
brethren of the houſe of Valais, that ſuc- 
ceeded one after another to the crown of 


| An Introductory Diſcourſe, 


France, viz, * Francis the ſecond, Charles 
the ninth, and Henry the third, kindled 
ſuch a fire of civil war in France, that 
could not be quenched by the blood of a 
million of men, and had cauſed that king- 
dom to fall into the Spaniards hands, it 
the right of 1/abe/la Eugenia, eldeſt daugh- 
ter to Philip the ſecond, king of Spain, 
and the laſt feminine heir of the houſe 
of Valois, had not been annihilated by 
the French Salick law, that gave it to 
Henry the fourth, of the houſe of Bourbon, 
as the next heir of the maſculine line, 

3. By the ambition of men, 1. Ambi- 
tion was ſo predominant in the heart of 
* Cz/ar, that it made him trample under 
his feet the law of nature, and of his alle- 
giance confirmed by a ſolemn oath made to 


the people and ſenate of Rome, to obey and 


obſerve punctually their orders; and yet out 
of ambition to make himſelf an abſolute 
monarch, when the ſenate ſent him divers 
honourable commiſſioners to enjoin him to 
diſband his army, and refer the differences 
he had with Pompey to the judgment and 
arbitration of the ſenate, he did not only 
refuſe to obey, but marched with the 
ſame army, that had been raiſed by the 
power of the people and the Roman ſe- 
nate, againſt Rome, and deprived the ſe- 
nate and his native country of their an- 
cient privileges and liberties, 2. It was 
ambition that moved the emperor * Ba, 
anus Caracalla to trample the law of na- 
ture under his feet, and to murder moſt 
impiouſly his own brother Geta in his mo- 
ther's arms, that he might reign alone, 
3. It was ambition which induced © Rich- 
ard the third, king of England, to trample 
the law of God and of nature under his feet, 
by imbrewing his hands in the innocent blood 
of his two nephews, his own brother's 
ſons, who had in his life-time greatly pre- 
ferred him, and all to attain to the crown, 
which he enjoyed but a ſhort time, and 
that alſo with great perplexitics of ſpirit, 
and terrors of conſcience, 4. And /aftly, 
It was ambition that did infatuate the 
mind and judgment of the duke of“ Guiſe, 
to make attempt on his ſovereign, Henry the 
third, king of France; or at leaſt to have him 
ſhaven, and caſt into a cloiſter ; and to bring 
this his perfidious deſign to paſs, he fo- 
mented for many years together a moſt 
bloody civil war in the bowels of France ; 
and when he was (at the three eſtates aſſem- 
bled at Blois) ready to receive the reward of 


his 


*— 


* Exod, xii. 40. 
Alexander's life. 


dom of Naples. * Sec the Hiſtory of France. 
b See Herodian in his life, 7 Sed 


life of Henry the third, 


t See the Prophecies of [/aiah and Jeremiah. 
* See the Chronicles of Stow and Speed. 


Quintus Curtius, in 
See the Hiltory of the King- 
See his Commentaries, and P/utarch in his lite. 


© See Speed and Sow in the Chronicles of England. 4 See the 
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concerning GOVERNMENT. 


his wicked deſigns, it was pride and am- 
bition that made him write thoſe inſolent 
words upon a ticket (that had been laid 
under his napkin by ſome confident friend 
of his, as he came to dinner the day be- 
fore he was ſlain) with theſe contents, 
Save your ſelves, or you are loft ; but he, 
without amazement, called to his page for 
a pen and ink, and wrote underneath, 
They dare not do it ; and fo threw the ticket 
under the table: but notwithſtanding the 


carnal ſecurity of this ambitious duke, he 


was ſlain the next morning by the appoint- 
ment of the king, as he was going through 
the privy chamber to the king's private 
cabinet. 

4. By the luſt of rulers. 1. The rape 
of © Dinah, by Shechem the ſon of Hamor, 


was the cauſe of the utter overthrow of 


the city, and of all the people thereof, 
and of the death of Hamor, and of She 
chem his ſon. 2. The rape of Lucretia by 
Sextus Tarquinius, ſon to the king Tar- 
uinius the Proud, was the cauſe that his 
tather, his brethren, and himſelf were 
baniſhed, and their poſterity excluded 
from the royal dignity z and that the go- 
vernment of Rome, which was then an e- 
lective monarchy, was changed into a 
popular democracy, 3. The luſt of 
Appius Claudius, one of the decem-viri, 
(who had by-violence uſurped the 3 
power of the Roman commonwealth) to- 
wards Virginia, a chaſte virgin, was the 
cauſe that he made himſelf away in pri- 
ſon, and that the reſt of his colleagues 
and fellow decem-viri were baniſhed, and 
the ancient democratical ' government of 
Rome reſtored, that had been for three 
year sunder theſe ten tyrants, 4. The luſt of 
Roderigo, king of Spain, who having by vio- 
lence diſhonoured and defiled a Spaniſh lady, 
called Florinda, daughter to Don Julian, a 
2 earl, whom he had, on purpoſe, 
ent abroad as an ambaſſador into Africa, 
was the cauſe that the ſaid earl, to re- 
venge himſelf for this injuſtice, brought in 
the * of the Moors with a great army 
into Spain, who deprived the ſaid Roderigo 
of his kingdom, and kept the greateſt 
part of Spain under their ſubjection for 


the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. 


5. By the effeminate life of princes. 
1. Sardanapalus, the laſt prince of the firſt 
line of the Mirian monarchy, was deprived 
of his empire, by his two lieutenants, Be- 
lochus and Arbaces, for his laſcivious and 
effeminate life. 2. The emperor Helio- 
gabalus was deprived of his life and empire, 


by the ſoldiers of his own guard; not for 
any offence or injury received from him, 
but by a juſt judgment of God, becauſe 
of his voluptuous and laſcivious life, which 


was abhorred of all men, and did fo in- 


cenſe his ſoldiers, that they broke into bis 
palace, and having found him hidden in a 
privy, they halle him out, with the em- 
preſs his mother, and dragged them both 
together (ſaying that the bitch and her 
whelps ſhould not be parted) up and down 


the ſtreets of Rome; and when their fury 


was paſt, they threw their bodies into the 
Tyber. 3. Childerick the fourth, king of 
France, was depoſed, and made a monk, 


xl 


by the unanimous conſent of the three 


eſtates of the kingdom; and Pepin, ſon of 
Charles Martell, conſtable of France, was 
choſen in his place, becauſe of the laſcivi- 
ous and effeminate life of Childerick, who 
was the laſt king of the firſt race. 
4. Charles the third, called the fmple, of 
the ſecond race, and the eighth king after 
Pepin, was alſo by the judgment of God 
depoſed by Raoul, king of Burgundy, al- 
though the ſaid Charles had a ſon called 
Lewis, who was afterwards king of France, 
and the fourth of that name, who was 
brought over into England by his mother, 
daughter to king Edward, named by the 
French authors Ogine, and ſiſter to Alde- 
ſtan, a Saxon, king of England. She, like a 
virtuous and careful mother, brought up 
Lewis her ſon in her brother's court, and 
waited patiently until Raoul the uſurper 
was dead, who reigned not above ten 
years; and then ſhe intreated her brother 
Aldeſtan, king of England, to ſend embaſ- 
ſadors to the peers and the three eſtates of 
France, to intreat them that her ſon Lewis, 
who was "the right heir of the crown of 
France, might be reſtored to his father's 
dignity, The peers and the three eſtates 
aſſented to it, and fo the queen and her 
ſon returned to France, where he was 
received with great joy and honour, and 
was crowned, and called Lovis Pautre 
Mer, becauſe he had been brought up 
nine years in the Engliſh court; and the 


only reaſon why his father was depoſed, 


was becauſe he was of a ſottiſh, ſilly, and 


effeminate diſpoſition, 

6. And /aftly, By grievous taxes and 
oppreſſions, Many ancient inſtances could 
be produced to prove this point; but, for 
brevity-ſake, I will only make uſe of four 
modern examples : 1. The grievous taxes 


and oppeſſions laid upon the commons of 


the | Switzers and Griſons by the _ 
0 7g 


© Gen, xxxiv. 12, 26, 
* See the $an;h Hiſtory, 
See the Hiſtory of Germany. 


Livius, Decade 1. lib. poems 
i See Herodian, in his life. 
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© Ibid. lib. 3, 
k Sec the Inventory of France, 
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of Auſtria, and their imperious nobility, 
inforced them to a general inſurrection, 


to ſhake off the yoke of the houſe 


of Auſtria, to kill or baniſh all their 
nobles, and change their ancient govern- 


ment into thirteen cantons, or ſmall com- 


monwealths, the greater of them being 
ariſtocracies, and the ſmalleſt democracies. 
2. The exceſſive oppreſſions of the Spa- 
niards in the ſeventeen provinces of the 
* Netherlands, both in the eccleſiaſtical, 
temporal, and civil government, inforced 
ſeven of thoſe provinces to fall off from 
their allegiance, and to ſhake off the 
Span, = * and, by the power of the 
word, inforced the kings of Spain to 
acknowledge them 14. ſtates; and ſo 
from a monarchical government, they 
have erected a commonwealth, partly ari- 
ſlocratical, and partly democratical. 3. 
The grievous impoſts and taxes laid upon 
the French commons, by the French kings, 


or their emiſiggics projectors or partizans, 


was the cauſe of great inſurrections in the 


provinces of Anjou, Xantonges, Poitou, 
Gaſcoigne, and Normandy, as it appears 
in the * French hiſtories ; and the new 
taxes impoſed at Paris, and other cities of 
France, upon the houſes belonging to the 


| king's demeſnes, cauſed, in the year 1647, 


Of com- 
merce. 


great tumults, and 


pular commo- 
tions; and yet theſe diſorders came not 
by the king, for he was but a child; but 
from the avarice of the miniſters of ſtate, 
who make monarchical government odious, 
and are the cauſe that kingdoms are rent 
aſunder, and divided at laſt into ſmall 
NN or commonwealths. 4. And 
aſtly, the heavy and intolerable impoſts 
laid by the king of Spain upon Portugal, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, inforced 
them to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke ; 
whereby it appears, that Machiavel's 
principle is falſe and erroneous ; who coun- 
ſelled his prince to keep his ſubjects low 
by taxes and impoſitions, and to foment 
diviſions among them, that he might awe 
them at his pleaſure; for daily experience 
doth ſhew, that plurality of parties, and 
8 taxes and impoſitions, are two of 

e moſt dangerous motives to overthrow 
monarchies and commonwealths, and that 
unity, and moderation in aſſeſsments and 
taxes, upholds them, and makes them to 
proſper and flouriſh, 

From the natural propenſity of human 
nature towards ſelf-preſervation, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that having provided for 
the mutual ſecurityof every man's property, 
in their reſpective ſocieties or governments, 
their next care was how to furniſh them- 


An Introduftory Diſcourſe, 


ſelves with the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life, by propagating a commerce be- 
tween all and each of thoſe governments, 
nations or countries, wherein they were 
diſperſed; and this for the mutual good 
and benefit of the whole, as well as for 
the private gain and intereſt of ſome in- 
dividuals of each place, Which com- 


merce has been improved from time to 


time, according as the induſtry, know- 
ledge, neceſſities, and love of riches have 
increaſed in different ſtates, countries, and 
places: and is now become the principal 
object and care of all kings and potentates ; 
becauſe the return of commerce is riches 
and plenty, which fortifies countries with 
ſtrength and reputation. | 


Trade or commerce in general may be Whatitis. 


juſtly defined a buſineſs or employment, 
exerciſed in the buying, ſelling, bartering, 
and exchanging goods and commodities z 
which, in a naval ſignification, extends to 
all traffick or metchandiſe, to and with 
other countries; and its eſſential parts are 
commodities or goods of all ſorts, money, 
and exchange, Not that every one who 


buys and ſells goods is a merchant; for 


thoſe only are merchants, who traffick 
in the way of commerce by importation or 
exportation, or carry on buſineſs by way 
of emption, vendition, barter, permuta- 


tion or exchange, and make it their buſi- 


neſs to buy and ſell, by a continual aſſiduity 
or frequent negotiation, in the myſtery of 
merchandiſing, Of whom we may ob- 
ſerve, that there is no profeſſion in which 
more courage is required, than in this : 
for merchants, who trade to foreign coun- 
tries, not only encounter ang ſtrive amongſt 
men of various natures and capacities, but 
ſometimes againſt the four elements to- 
gether. Therefore 


My preſent intention 1s to give you a Its riſe 
ſhort account of the riſe and progreſs of _ 


commerce. 


We may properly, and with the moſt At Sidon. 


certainty, fix the epocha or beginning of 
commerce at Sidon, a city built, after the 
Babel confuſion, by $idon, the eldeſt fon 
of Canaan, the grandſon of Noab, on the 
Mediterranean (ca, Here it was, as I have 
obſerved before in this introduction, that 
navigation firſt began, and by that means 
not only eſtabliſhed colonies in the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, but, by bringing together 
a great conflux of people from all parts, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves the merchants of 


the world, and their city, ſoon after aug- 


mented with Tyre, became the emporeum, 
or ſtaple for merchandiſe to all nations, 


So truly it has been ſaid, that navigation 
8 Was 


— 
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© See Demetrius Hiſtory of the Netherlands, See the Hiſtory of France, Aſachiavel, in his Prince. 
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In Spain. 


concerning COMMERCE. 


was the parent of trade; and trade has al- 
ways been the ſupport. and encouragement 
of navigation : trade had never been con- 
ſiderable without ſhips, nor could ſhips be 
uſeful or valuable without trade, - - 1 
In proceſs of time we read that the. Car- 
thaginians, becoming a colony to the Y- 
rians, and inheriting their enterpriſing, ge- 
nius-in trade, and their particular difpoſi- 
tion to improvements and diſcoveries in 
the world, continued to propagate navi- 
gation, and to plant colonies in| diſtant 
countries, with the ſame vigour as the 
Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon had done 
before them, 4444 je <P: 
This made them carry on their com- 
merce with Spain to an extraordinary de- 
gree; building, in the ſouth 2 thereof, 
New Carthage or Carthagena, Barcelona, and 
Malaga. Being thus well ſituate for com- 
merce, they divided with the Tyrians the 
trade of the whole world; theſe trading 
by land to Perſia, Paleſtine, and Aria, 
and to India, and the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa, by the Red ſea; by which means 
all the rich ſilks of Perfa, the ſpices and 
gold of India, the gums, drugs, precious 
perfumes and ointments of Arabia, and, 
in a word, all the wealth of the eaſt was 
brought to the port of Tyre; and thence 
exported and diſperſed throughout. the 
weſtern world, by the help of their colo- 
nies eſtabliſhed at Carthage in Africa, Ca- 
diz in Spain, Syracuſa and Palermo in Si- 
cily, ' And 1 1K 
As to the Cartbaginian trade, when we 
remember that the city of Carthage, for 
a long time, ſat as the queen of the ſouth; 
and was the ſeat of commerce, as well as 
of empire, near the port of Golletta, com- 
manding the land by her victorious armies, 
and the ſea by her powerful fleets: how 
ſne was poſſeſſed of all Africa, from Barca, 
on the borders of Egypt, to Tangis or 
Tangier, at the freigbis mouth, and from 
thence ſouth to Santa Cruz, cape Blanco, 
and cape de Verde: how the infinite, po- 
pulous, and powerful nation of Numidia, 
with their king 7ugurtha, and the equally 
populous Mauritanians, with their king 
Juba, were tributaries to this city and 
ſtate : how the two iſland kingdoms of 
Sardinia and Sicily had ſubmitted to its 
force: and how they had extended their 
conqueſts over all Spain, except the prin- 


Fi of Aſturias, and the kingdom of 


avarre ; over all Calabria in Hach, and 
great part of Tuſcany.z and not only ſub- 
dued the famous city of Capua, but were 
become a terror to Rome itſelf; what 
could deprive her of the next ſhare in 
trade with the city of Tyre? And 


If to this extenſive. power we add, that 


as they had a genius for commerce, ſo the 
Vor. I. 


mart for iron and copper. 


countries they poſſeſſed were fruitful in 
abundance of the materials of trade, vi. the 
moſt extraordinary product of the earth for 
exportation, and moſt extraordinary product 
of a diligent induſtrious people, in the moſt 
ingenious manufactures, for their conſump- 
tionzbeing an employment of the poor, as well 
in the nations about them, as of their on 
ſubjects; and of their ſhips, by exporting 
them to other countries: conſequently they 
had both the ends of commerce in their 
own hands; foraſmuch as their numbers 
at home were able to conſume the product 
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of other countries, brought back by them 


in return for what they had exported, Which 
will appear more demonſtrably in this ac- 
count of their product. 


The product of Africa, under the Car- Product of 
thaginian government, conſiſted in corn, Mica. 


wine, oil, and ſalt, which are four capital 
articles of life; and it abounded ſo much 
in theſe, that there was always found a 
great ſurplus to ſupply other countries that 
wanted them, and were glad to purchaſe 
them at ſuch price as the merchants of 
Carthage demanded. Here alſo was the 
The copper 
was the fineſt in the world; which being 
carried to Corinth, where the lapis calami- 
naris is found, was melted down, and 
produced the Corintbian braſs, which in 
thoſe days was eſteemed of equal value 
with gold; and the iron, dug out of the 
bowels of Numidia, was bought up at a 
great price by the Grecians, Romans, and 
Spaniards, . This country was alſo very 
ruitful in figs, almonds, raiſins, lemons, 
pomegranates, and other delicious fruits, 


for exportation, as well as home conſump- 


tion. From hence was exported great 
quantities of horſes, of the Numidian breed, 
which at that time were eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful and ſwifteſt in the world. And 
if we conſider that ſugar was not then 
known in Europe, we muſt believe that the 


great quantities of honey and wax, produ- 


ced amongſt them, became an extraordi- 
nary article in their merchandiſG. 
"Hitherto I have confined myſelf to their 
merchandiſes, that properly were the pro- 
duct of the inland countries: but to, theſe 
let us add thoſe valuable commodities, 
which thoſe merchant-adventurers; im- 
ported for ſale, from the remoter coaſts of 
their conqueſts, plantations or colonies; and 
were to be had Ir, 
country only ; ſuch as the civet, emeralds 


in this or that particular 


and balm, fetched from Ethiopia by land; 
gold and elephants teeth, from the, weſt, 


coaſt, towards the cape de Verde, by ſea; and 


lions, leopards, tigers and oſtriches, out 


of the deſarts of Mauritania. But 


Now we approach to the 
commerce, eſtabliſhed at re an rH 
BN | De | 
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Or the great. 


Alexander 
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For Alexander the great having taken the 
city of Tyre by ſtorm, murdered 26000 
of the citizens in the heat of blood, 


| hanged 2000 of the moſt wealthy mer- 


Trade at 
Alexan- 


diia, 


In the 
ports of 
the Ca/- 


pian ſen. 


chants on gibbets in rows for ſix miles along 
the ſhore, and did-every thing to blot out 
the very name and remembrance of - Tyre 
and a Tyrian merchant on the earth; and 
teſolved to erect a new Tyre, by the name 
of Alexandria, at the mouth of the great 
river Nile, to be an emporeum of commerce, 
and to preſerve the important trade of 
Egypt, Perfia, and the Indies, Thus 

Alexandria, by its ſituation, ' and the 
ruin of Tyre, ddl a place of t 
traffick; tho far inferior to the trade of 
Tyre, which never recovered itſelf entirely, 
ſo as to be fixed in any one place ever after, 
but run into different channels. For the 
Eaft-India trade was carried on by the 
e and Arabians,whoſe ſhips brought 
filks, ſpices, drugs, diamonds, pearls, cal- 
licoes, dying-ſtuffs, ſalt-petre, indigo, red 
earth, c. from India to Sues, a port in 
the Red ſea, at that time called uz or 
Elim, and thence to Alexandria; and from 
thence, the Yenetians, getting into that 
port, carried thoſe goods all over the north- 
ern world, But b 

Another large part of the India trade, 
which came from the Ganges, and the 
kingdom of Bengal, into Perſia, was 
brought to Samgreand, Perſepolis, and to 


other parts on the Caſpian ſea, to be tranſ- 


ported to Georgia in Aſia, and from thence 
to be carried over land to Erzerum, and to 
Trapetzond, on the banks of the Euxine ſea, 
and ſo forward to the Mediterranean; by 


which means the city of Corinth became ve- 


ry conſiderable for commerce ; where man 
of theTyrign merchants, who fled from their 
city, before Alexander inveſted it, had ſet- 
tled, and by their old friends in Perſia had 
drawn a large channel of trade that way. 
In like manner the trade of Carthage, 
with its city and ſtate, were totally ruin 
by the Romans; whoſe genius not being ſo 
much turn'd to mereantile buſineſs as the 
Carthaginians and Pbænicians had been, 
the commerce of the world received a fe- 


vere check for fome time in the ruin of 
that ſtate; and Nome being an in - land town, 


and its governours no merchants, the ci- 


ties of Alexandria, Corinth, Syracuſe Utica, 


What are 


the ene: war, tyranny and ambition have continu- 
mies o 


trade. 


Se. ſituate on the fea coaſt, and addicted 
to trade, increaſed in riches by the ad- 
vantages of commerce, wo 

It now deſerves our obſervation how 


of perſecuted trade; and haw often the 
induſtrious —_— part of the world have 


been beggar'd and impoveriſh'd by the vio- 
lence and fury of arms. mee. oth and 
˖ 


conqueſt have deſtroyed all 


at is good ; 


and the ſoldier has always been the plun- 
derer of the induſtrious merchant; How 
vainly then do ſuch men boaſt of their va- 
lour and gallantry in arms, crown them- 
ſelves with laurel, and aſſume the name 
of brave and ęreat; when their boaſted 
actions ought to make their very names 
ſtink in the noſtrils of every wiſe and 
great man, and ſhould make them 
odious to ſuch as read them. In a word; 
Alexander the great, and Scipio the brave, 
were the two furies of the world, that 
overwhelmed commerce in the rubbiſh of 
their conqueſts, and never concerned 
themſelves with the loſs which all the 
world felt by their folly and ruge. By 
which means, not only the inhabitants, 
but the very places where ſome of the 
greateſt cities ſtood, are not to be found, 
and the names of them are in a manner 
periſned from the earth. 
This was the fate of Carthage, and al- 
moſt of all the cities on the north and 
weſt coaſt of Africa; and with this ruin 
trade felt the pangs of death, and all the 
commerce of the world ſeemed to be at a 
ſtand: for the adventurous temper; the 
genius for diſcovery; the application for 
improvement, and planting and cultivate- 
ing; the ſearch after new coaſts and coun- 
tries; and building new cities and ſea- ports 
for traffick; the earneſt thirſt after a trade- 
ing-navigating glory, fell with the famous 
Car thaginian t * ' 
All things in the mercantile world be- 
ing now left, as it were, to mere nature, 
and trade being to return only as the con- 
ſequence of mens finding it needful to 
correſpond with each other; the firſt ap- 
pearance of any art that deſerved the name 
of commerce, after the deſtruction of 
Carthage, was the importation of corn to 
Rome trom Egypt, Syria, and Africa: 
After this we may reckon the neceſlity 
which the merchants of India and Per/is 
found themſelves reduced to, how, and 
to whom they ſhould fell the goods, v/hich 
they or the Egyptian factors brought con- 
ſtantly up the Red ſea to Egypt, be- 
ing carried from thence to Alexandria ; 
where the ebe er merchants reſort- 
ed, and bought them to diſperſe over the 
world. But thoſe merchants being de- 
ſtroyed, together with their city, the 
merchants of Alexandria forced a ttade 
with the cities on the alien coaſt, in 
Gaul or France, the iflands of leſſer Aa, 
and the ſhores of Greece, 


It was in this proſperity of the Aleuan- Trade be- 
drian trade, that there ſprung up a ſmall gun at 
infant correſpondence between thoſe mer. il 


chants and the merchants of Marſeilles, !“, 
which, being a Roman colony,” eſcaped 
the deſolation of Carthage. and Corinth,” 

* which 


At Venice. 


which were deſtroyed by the Romans, 
when they over-ran the Grecian empire, 


And thus protected from allinvaſions, Mar- 
ſeilles kept and carried on the commerce 
it had ſo ſucceſsfully begun with Alenan- 


dria, to both their advantages: for the 
wy ay merchants, by being poſſeſſed 
of the ſpice trade, which Was the chief 
Alexandrian branch of the Indian com- 
merce, became in a few years the 
chief merchants of the Roman empire, 
till that empire alſo came to decay, by 
the irruption of the Goths and Van- 
dals, Ec. | | | 
Then the Lombards, and other Italiant, 
taking refuge in the iſlands of the Auri- 
atic built the city of Venice, and 


formed themſelves into a government, 


after the manner of ancient Rome, and 
fell unanimouſly into trade; and become- 
ing eminent in ſea affairs, in proceſs of 
time they ventured out into the Levant, 
and into the Ægean ſea; and fo found the 
way to 1taly, ancient Greece, and Egypt; 
from whence they not only brought corn, but 
the manufactures of the Eaſt- Indies, which, 
as I have obſerved before, had for ages 
been brought from India to Sues; by which 
means the Venetians obtained ſo great re- 
putation for commerce, that they were for 
many ages the mart for ſilks, drugs, and 
ſpices of India, Arabia, Ethiopia and 
Perſia. And while the whole Roman em- 
pire felt the ſhock of the barbarous na- 
tions, the Venetians engroſſed all to them- 
ſelves, excluſive of the Marſellians ; and 
preſerved it in their own hands, till the 
Portugueze, 'a few ages ago, found the 
way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
furniſhed Europe with Eaſi-India goods 
on cheaper terms; then the Venetian 
eatneſs felt a mortal wound, and Liſbon 
increaſed in wealth, as Venice ſenſibly d 
clined. ; 


At Biſcay About the ſame time that Venice be- 


im Sparn, 


gan to trade, there was alſo a new ſtaple 
for iron and ſteel begun in the province 
of Biſcay, a Part of Spain, Theſe inha- 
bitants being drove by the Saracens from 
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diſe. 


goods all nations import from thence. For 
example, Great Britain ſupplies that coaſt 
with fiſh, falt, lead, tin, pewter, ſugars, 
tobacco, woollen and ſilk manufactures, 
and in a great meaſure with Iudia goods; 
all which, except the india goods, are the 
product of our own country, or our colo- 
nies, and in one reſpect are clear gain to 
our nation. On the other hand, what we 
fetch from thence is chiefly iron, copper, 
pitch, tar, hemp, flax, canvas, lIinen- 
yarn, pot-aſhes, Rigſia leather, hartſhorn, 
amber, ſturgeon, oak-planks, fir, timber; 
deals, Sc. and all kind of naval ſtores, 
without which it would be impoſſible to 
maintain the number and credit of our 
ſhipping, and conſequently of our com- 
me Fw. If. Halo 


About the ſame time we find the wodl- In the Ne- 
len manufacture erected in the Netherlands; therland:. 


and the herring fiſhery in the north came 
upon the ſtage. Aft 


1320, I ſpeak of it now as a commerce; 
for, all the Scots - hiſtories mention their 
fiſhery, as well as that of the Engliſh, al- 
moſt as far back as there is any men- 
tion of the Britiſh nation; but they do 
not ſpeak of it as 'a trade, or merchan- 

It appears that the Dutch, ſo fat 
back as the year 836, ſent veſſels to the 
coaſt of Scotland to boy ſalted fiſh or her- 
rings, for the ſubſiſtance of their own peo- 
ple, who, paying ready money for their 
fiſh, did much enrich Scotland but the 
Scots in proceſs of time, differing with 
their good friends and cuſtomers, the 


Dutch, and putting ſome hardſhips upon 


them in buying; tlie Dutch rejected the 
Scots fiſh entirely, and bringing nets and veſ- 
ſels of their own, not only caught and cured 
them upon the high ſeas themſelves, to the 
utter ruin of the Scots fiſhermen, but, to the 
impoveriſhing the whole nation, carried 
what they could not conſume at home to 
foreign markets, Thus the herring fiſhery 
became a commerce. | 
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As for the woollen manufacture begun Or the 
by the Fleming or Netherlanders g it is true woollen 
many reaſons may be offered: to ſhew that manufac- 
this trade did really exiſt about the year 


other provinces of Spain, and finding 
great plenty of iron and fteel in their new 
habitation, applied themſelves to the ma- 


In the 
Baltick, 


nufacture of it; and by that means, and 
building of ſhips, puſhed on a large com- 
merce with the re | 

About the 
knights laid the foundation of commerce, 
in the moſt northerly parts of Europe, in 
the Baltick 5; which I may affirm, with- 
out any rodomontade, is now one of 
the moſt ad eous and flouriſhing 
trades in Europe; whether we conſider 
the goods we fend thither, or the neceſſary 


of the world. 5 
year 1232, the Teutonict 


260, or before, for the people had a neceſ- 
ſity of cloathing; and when the Romans 
ſhewed the world a more polite way of 
cloathing than with ſkins of wild beaſts, 
they began to be left off; ſo neceſſity be- 
gat manufacture, manufacture begat trade, 
and trade begat navigation. But it does 
not appearthat this commerce ſueceeded to 
any great conſequence,till a long time after; 
they all the while importing their wool 
and fullers-earth from Zagland, and their 


oil 


xlviii 


When 
brought 
into ng- 
land. 


. 
The late 
of trade 
in the 
reign of 
Hen. VII. 
or 15th 
century, 


oil from France, A folly never. ſeen till 
King Henry VII. opened the eyes of the 
nation to ſee into it; Who inviting over 
ſeveral Flemiſh maſter · manufacturers, thou- 
roughly ſkilled in the managing, ordering 
and directing the wool, to prepare it for 
working, firſt had his poor ſubjects taught 
to ſpin the woollen yarn, which they pre- 
ſently made better and cheaper than could 
be ſpun in Flanders; ſo that this imme- 
diately produced a trade with us for yarn, 
But our wiſe king, reſolving utterly to ruin 
the Flemiſh woollen commerce, and to con- 


fine it to his own ſubjects, got an act to 


paſs in parliament to prohibit the car- 
rying any more wool out of England. 
Let, 


The woollen manufacture, upon which 


the commerce of this nation principal! 
depends, did not arrive at its maturity till 
the Flemings, flying from the cruelty of the 
_ general (the duke of Alva) in the 
etherlands, ſettled at Norwich, Ipſwich, 
Colcheſter, Canterbury, Exeter, &c. in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Queen Elixabetb, and 
brought over with themſelves the complete 
knowledge of the woollen manufacture, and 
people alſo to work the ſame ; and by theſe 
means the-Enghi/b ſoon became the mer- 
chants of all the woollen cloth in the known 
world; and, it is plain, might be ſo ſtill, 
would they keep their wool at home, | 
Here we mult obſerve to what a ſmall 
extent, the commerce of the world was 
reduced'to, and fallen, compared to that of 
ancient times among the Phanicians, Car- 
thaginians, &c. For before the reign of 
Flenry VII. the Europeans had neither ſeen 
the Cape of Good Hope ſouth, nor the North 
Cape ; their knowledge being confined 
within the narrow limits of France, Bri- 
tain, Spain, Italy, G , Greece, the 
leſſer Ala, the weſt parts of Per/ia, Arabia, 
and the iſlands of the Mediterranean ſea; 
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the Carthaginians, excepting the northern 
part in the Mediterranean: for the Sara- 
cens, who ſucceeded the Roman arms, not 
only deſtroyed the religion, put alſo the 
commerce it had left with other nations. 
And the Baltick ſea was never diſcovered, 
till the Teutonick knights open'd a trade 
there in the thirteenth century.  Nar was 
it till the fourteenth century that America 
was firſt heard of; and not till after that 
bold attempt, the coaſts of Greenland or 
Spit/vergen, for whale fiſhing ; the coaſts of 
Angola, Congo, the gold and grain coaſts 
on the weſt ſide of Africa, from 15 de- 


grees north, to 25 degrees ſouth of the 


line, were diſcovered, or the leaſt inquired 
after. In like manner the Eaſt-India and 
China trade were not ſo much as thought 
of; the South ſeas were hid from our eyes; 
all the Atlantic ocean, beyond the mouth 
of the freights, was frightful and terrible 
in the diſtant proſpect of it; nor durſt any 
one peep into it, otherwiſe than as they 
might run along the coaſt of Africa, to- 
wards Sallee or Santa Cruz, . The North 


ſeas were ſtill more hidden to the ſouthern 


parts; and the White ſea, or Archangel, 
was not found out till Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was frozen to death in doubling the North 
Kyn, on the coaſt of Lapland, with all his 
crew, while his companion's ſhip, with 
the famous Mr. Chancellor, ſailed forward to 
the gulph of Ruſſia, on the White ſea, 
where no chriſtian people had ever been 
before him, | 

In this narrow circumference ſtood the 
frame of the world's knowledge and com- 
merce, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, But a trading genius did no 
ſooner begin to ariſe, than a general ala- 
crity appeared, to ſpread knowledge thro? 
the earth, and to extend commerce to 
and from regions unknown to their prede- 
ceſſors. Nevertheleſs, 
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The Portugueze, how ignorant ſoever Portugueſi 
they now ſeem of navigation, and indolent᷑ c᷑he firitad- 
in traffick, were the firſt conſiderable ad- 
venturers in new diſcoveries for trade, and diſcove- 
to plant new colonies in the ocean. For, ries. 


John, king of Portugal, an aſpiring and 


and, this was the whole world to the Ro- 
mans, who, we have reaſon to believe, 
never ſo much as peep'd into Norway, or 
Denmark, which countries for ſome ages 
were no otherwiſe known, than as the 
Danes made themſelves - dreadful by 


their piracies, invaſions and barbarities. 
As to Germany, the Romans had diſcovered 
very little beyond the Elbe z the Viſtula 
confined their knawledge of Poland, and 
the Danube,of Hungary, And if we deſcend 
to latter ages, Muſcovy or Ruſſia was per- 
fectly unknown to our forefathers in the 
thirteenth century, as much as China be- 
yond it; and the Indian trade, for a long 
time, was no more than a ſmall commerce 
upon the coaſt of Surat and the coaſt of 
Malabar. Africa, which had been ſo pro- 
table, fell into obſcurity by the ruin of 


N 
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enterpriſing prince, hearing that the Spa- 
niards had, by the height of the Pike of Tene- 
riffe, diſcovered the Canary iſlands, and 

en poſſeſſion of them, ſent Jobn Gon- 
zales, and Triſtrian Lax, two experienced 
mariners, with three ſhips, into the ſame 


ſeas, to make further diſcoveries ; who 


found and took poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
Madeira, anno 1420, in the right of the 
king their ſovereign, which to this day re- 
mains ſubject to the crown of Portugal. 
And in 1429 the Azores, or, as ſome call 
them, the Tercera iſlands, being fortuitouſly 
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touched upon by a Flemiſh ſhip in diſtreſs, 
that brought the account of their being 
uninhabited, and deſcribed their ſituation, 
were preſently ſeized upon by Don Henry 
prince of Portugal, Who ſailed thither 
with five ſhips for the king's uſe, who 
cauſed them to be planted and inhabited; 
and they have never changed hands to 
this time. Their next diſcoveries were 
made not till the reign of Alphonſo V, the 
grandſon to King Jobn, who beginning at 
cape Spartel, the very mouth of the 
ſtreights, took and fortified Tangier, Ar- 
Zilla, and Santa Cruz, &c. on the coaſt of 
Africa, This ſucceſs led the fortunate 
Portugueſe ſo far ſouth as to Cape de Verde 
and here, ſtretching forth into the ocean, 
they diſcovered the Cape de Verde iſlands, 
where ſhips to this day load great-quanti- 
ties of ſalt, From hence extending them- 
ſelves along the coaſt of Guinea, they ſeized 
upon the mouth of the great river Niger, 
which they named Rio Grande, or the Great 
River; tho? this was but one of the ſeve- 
ral branches, by which the truly Grand 
Niger empties itſelf into the ocean, Then 
taking the coaſt of Sierra Leon, or as now 
vulgarly called Serraloon, they built forts, 
ſettled factories, and traded with the na- 
tives for elephants teeth, ſkins of lions 
and leopards, tamarins or Guinea grains, 
civet and civet-cats z but eſpecially for 
bees wax: as for ſlaves, they had none, 
neither did the Negroes ſell one another 
then, as they do now; nor had the Portu- 
gueſe as yet any colonies in America to diſ- 
pole of them to, ſo that the ſlave trade 
was not as yet begun : neither had they 
found much gold; but finding the coun- 
try fruitful and rich, and impatient of 
further advantages, they coaſted from weſt 
to caſt, in the latitude of eight to four. 
In which voyage they were much obliged 
to the knowledge and induſtry of Anthony 
Nola, a Genoeſe, who ranged the whole 
Grain-Coaſt, the Gold- Coaſt, and the Slave- 


Coaſt, and wintered at the iſland of Sz, 


Thomas under the equinoctial line, where 
he arrived on St. Thomas's Day, Dec. 21, 


1471, which remains now in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Portugueſe, and is very uſe- 
ful to water their ſhips, and for ſupplying 
them with proviſions in their way to the 
Indies. But it was that famous navigator 
Bartholomew Diaz, who, without inſtru- 
ments or compaſs, extended gradually from 
Sierra Leon to Benin, a continued coaſt of 


about 500 leagues, wherein, between the 


years 1461 and 1472, he built and laid 


the foundation of a fortification at the 


mouth of the river Niger, ſince called Se- 


negal, where the prong continue ſet- 
0 


tled to this day, with ſome little ſtrengths 


and well inhabited towns, a conſiderable 
Vox. I, 5 
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way up the river: He alſo built the forts 
St. Antonio, de Elmina atd\ Sebaſtian, upon 
the Gold Coaſt, of which they have been 
diſpoſſeſs*'d by the Dutch, when under the 
Spaniſh government about the year 1646 
and extending farther to the ſouth, he gave 


the . a name and footing at the 


mouths of every river, and upon the coaſt 
of every kingdom, from the Rio Formoſa 
and Benin, to Congo and Angola ; till at laſt, 
in the year 1489, he diſcovered the Cape 
de Bon Eſperanza, or Cape of Good Hope : 
From whence a few years after, viz. be- 
tween 1448 and 1500, under the conduct 
of Vaſco de Gama, following the coaſt; they 
began ſettlements and colonies on the ealt 
coaſt. of the continent, as they had done 


before on the weſt, a place never before 


heard of by the Europeam; in which ex- 


pedition they landed by force on the coaſt 


of Mozambique and Zanguebar, where they 
maſtered the natives, poſſeſſed the country, 
and have kept them in ſubjection by their 
fortifications at St, Sebaſtians, Port St, 


Efprit, and Melinda, Yet all this time, 


there being no ſea compaſs, the great com- 
merce of the Indian ocean was ſtill a ſe- 
cret, none daring to venture out of ſight 
of land in thoſe remote parts. This diſ- 
covery was reſerved for the invention of 
the mariners needle, and uſe of the mag- 
net, which was no ſooner found, but like 
young ſwimmers grown expert, and ſcorn- 
ing any longer to keep within their depth 
and in ſhallow waters, they boldly ſwim off 
into the channels of larger rivers; the for- 
tunate mariners, ſcorning any longer to 
ſpend their time by ſteering along the coaſt, 
boldly traverſed the wide ocean: ſo that 
within leſs than twenty years, after this 
help was diſcovered, we find Portugueſe 
ſettlements upon the coaſt of Braſil in A. 
merica, they being maſters of all the coaſt 
in the Eaſt- Indies, as far as the Spice iſlands, 


and almoſt to China itſelf, So ſwiftly and 


extenſively did commerce improve and di- 
late itſelf, 


Such was the advantage of theſe new Envy'd, 
diſcoveries, that for the ſake of more dif- and fol- 


fuſive commerce, other nations ſtrove to 


lowed by 


other 


ſhare it with the Portugueſe, For tho? the nations. 


Engliſh did not land on the coaſt of Guinea, 
and .ſettle factories and forts, as they had 
done, yet they traded with the natives at 
ſuch places where they could correſpond with 


them moſt conveniently ; and the French 
did the ſame; till at laſt, the kingdom-of 


Portugal falling to the crown of Spain, in 
the reign of Philip II, who had open war 
with the Dutch, the Netherland adventurers 
took almoſt all their foreign dominions from 
the Portugueſe, eſpecially in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and - Coaſt of Guinea, Now, < 


If we turn to America, we ſhall find that 
commerce is alſo very much increaſed by 
the diſcoyeries made in that part of the 
on ſo late as the ſixteenth century, 

or | 

The ex- Chriftopher Columbus, inſtructed in the 
pedition of uſe of the load-ſtone, and from geography 
Columbus. heing perſuaded; that there Was à new 
weſtern world to be found out, ſailed from 
the Canary iſlands with a reſolution not to 
return till he had found ſome place of con- 
ſequence z and tho' he ſailed 987 leagues, 
by his reckoning, due weſt from the Pike 
of Teneriffe, betore he diſcovered land, he 
perſcyered, till he ſafely landed on the 
4 Bahama iſlands, on &,. Luke's Day, the 
eighteenth of Ocober, 1.585, which, for 
that reaſon, he called St. Luke's ; but they 
have ſince been named the Lucqya iſlands z 
and then turning to the north-weſt, he diſ- 
covered the coalt of Florida; and from 
thence ſailing ſouth, he landed upon the 
iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, c. and ſo 
returned to Spain, to give the king an ac - 
count of his ſucceſs ; upon which, Jaques 
Of elaſio. Velaſco was ſent with five ſhips and 300 


ſoldiers, to ſubdue thoſe two great iſlands, 


which he executed with the murder of five 
millions of the natives, it publick fame 
may be credited. | 

This conqueſt being ſettled, PFerdinanda 


Of Ir 
2 Cortex, with only 400 foot and 40 horſe, 
eK. 


near la Vera Crus; and with this little 
army fought and beat an army of 4000 
T ſalcallans, and after that another, con- 
lifting of 100,000, which ended in a 
peace; by which the Tfalcallans were 
obliged to favour his expedition, and ſup- 
ply him with proviſions; ſo that he marched 
directly to the imperial ſeat of Mexico, 
and attacked the great Montezuma, the 
greateſt emperor of America, in the nudſt of 
his armies, and in a city ſaid to contain 
2000000 people ; who indeed at firſt drove 
him out; but he having recruited his forces 
His cru- to the number of 500 foot and 80 horſe, 
elty and returned, beſieged the city, took it, killed 
conquells. 120090 people in the ſtorm, New the em- 
ror, overthrew the empire, deſtroyed 

it, rebuilt it, and made it the ſeat of the 
Spaniſh empire in America, as it ſtill re- 
mains, And, fluſhed with victory, this 
handful of men carried on the Spaniſb con- 
queſts above 2000 leagues, from latitude 
40 degrees north, to 53 degrees ſouth ; 
ſubdued infinite nations of people, and 
joined to Mexico the conqueſt. of Peru: 
So that, in conſequence of this ſucceſs, 
Spain now poſſeſſes Florida, Guadalajara, 

| New and Old Mexico, Guaxaca, Nicara- 
ua, Guatimala, Yucatan, Honduras, Darien, 
Carthagena, St, Martha, New Granada, Ve- 
nezula, Caracas, New Andaluſia, Peru, Chili, 


landed on the great continent of America, 
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Cuſco, Cuba, Hiſpauiola, and all the coun- 
tries upon the Rio de la Plata, to the eaſt 
ſide of the ſtreiglits of Magellan. And I 
need not detain you with ſuggeſting the 
great benefit which theſe conqueſts brought 
to Europe, by commerce. 

But to proceed, the Hritiſu genius was The Ex. 
not backward in contriving how to extends diſco- 
its commerce into Narth America, where aud * 
they made equivalent diſcoveries with leſs 
barbarity ; for, within this period of the 
Portugueſe and Spaniſh conqueſts in South 
America, we diſcoverrd and ſettled ſeveral 
valuable faftorics and plantations well for- 
tined in Virginia, Newfoundland, News- 
England, Bermudas, Hudſon's Bay, &c. on 
or near the continent of North America 
from whence we now reap an advantageous 
commerce for tobacco, rice, rich furs, train 
oil, turpentine, f/f, and many other pro- 
ductions of the continent; and for ſugars, 
indigo, giuger, cotton, cocoa, pimento, and 
other productions of the iſlands, which, in 
their amount, and improved by our trade, 
are equal to the gold of the Braſils, and 
the ſilver of Po. 

Within the ſame time the French en- The 
tered this new world by the bay of Sr, French 
Laurence, or the rivers Canada and Miſſi- diſcoveries 


/pptr, and opened a trade for furs, tobacco, 


and ; and ſnce have obtained part of 
the Metfoundland fiſhery, which they have 
improved very much, Beſides, they poſ- 

ſeſs ſeveral American illands; as Martinico, 

part of HMiſpaniola, Granada, St. Martin, 

Guadaloup,' Santa Cruz, Marygalante, and 

Petit: Guaves. 

Thus I have given you a ſhort hiſtory of 
commerce, by which the whole globe 
ſeems now to be brought into a kind of 
general acquaintance with itſelf; the re- 
moteſt nations converſe, the people know 
one another, or I may ſay continually talk 
with one another, by miſſives or letters, 
meſſengers or factors, and by correſpon- 
dences of all kinds. But I cannot paſs pi 
this pleaſing topick, without adding the 
following obſervation, 

Commerce is naturally an encourager of Of what 
learping, and has by its correſpondence advantage 
been the greateſt aſſiſtance to human know- 23 
ledge. Is jt not trade that picks up all — 8 
the moſt uſeful drugs in every part of the 
world for the ſupply of phyſick, and for 
the help and 4 of mankind? Do we 
not ſee the materia medica fetched from the 
moſt remote parts of the world? Is not 
every. druggiſt and apothecary's ſhop fur- 
niſhed from both the Indies, and almoſt 
from both the poles? Every new diſcovery, 
every new plantation, every new branch 
of trade, furniſheth ſome new thing, ſome 
rarity in nature, ſome ſpecific in phyſick, 
tor the relief of a diſtempered _ L 

| whic 
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Proteſtant, Romiſh, and Groek churches; 

and the Proteſtant church is generally con- 

ſidered as the Proteſtant Lutheran, and the 
Proteſtant Reformed, © 
The Proteſtant Lutheran is profeſſed in Where the 

Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, upper Luther» 
and lower Saxony, and in ſome other parts -—_—_ 

of ' Germany and in ſome parts of Poland, © 
Hungary, and :Tranſytvanin, © 

The Proteſtant Reformed: is profeſſed in Prore/tant 
the Britiſh iſles, the United Provinces, in Reſormed, 


which lay hid till navigation carried us to 
America, and trade brought America to us. 
And as it would be tedious to run into all 
the particulars we are bleſſed with from 
our extenſive commerce, which the world 
never heard of before, I will only men- 
tion in phyſick the Peruvian or Jeſuits 
zart, that ſovereign and ſpecific medi- 
cine in all intermitting and periodical fe- 
vers, agues, and mortification in the 
blood; the Cantharides, or Spaniſh flies, of 


Of reli- 


gion, 


wonderful and various operations in phy- 
ſick ; the lapis contrayerva, ſuperior to the 
famous Gaſcoign powder ; the Indian root, 
or hyp 


the world; Zalſam or balm of Peru, mote ' 


valuable than that of Gilead or of Meccs ; 
the ſnake root, the tamarius or Guinea 
grains, the civet of Africa; in dying, log- 
wood, fuſtick, Nicaragua wood, brafiletto, 


ſbumack,indigo,and cochineal; (the laſt is an 


inimitable drug for fixing the brighteſt ſcar- 
lets, crimſons and purples) and which 
were never before heard of in Exrepe: In 
proviſions, the cocoa nut, of which cho- 
colate is made, the ſugar cane and pimento, 
the coffee of the red tea, and the tea of 
China; in ornaments, the /ack or lacquer 
of Japan and China, and their carthen or 
china-ware ; in manufactures, the , 
cottons, and linens, of India; the 
tar, roſin, deal, iron, and hemp, of the 
Baltick ; the whale bone of the north ſeas, 
and the firs or peltry of north America; 
to all which we may add tobacco, which, 
tho? now of univerſal conſumption in the 
known world, was never heard of till 
America was diſcovered : for it would re- 
quire an index of curioſities and rarities in 
nature, ſhould I go about to deſcribe all 
the particulars which our new commerce 
has introduced, And, as theſe particulars 
will be obſerved and fet down in their pro- 
places in the courſe of this. work, 

I ſhall now proceed to inquire how many 
religions there are in the world; and con- 
cerning the particular religion of each 
country; for, next to commerce, there is 
nothing ſo much behoves a merchant tra- 
veller to obſerve, as the religion of the 
people, with whom he trafficks or abodes; 
becauſe it is well known, that every ſect 
are zealouſly attached to their own ſuper- 
ſtition, and an error againſt the eſtabliſhed 
religion of a country has often not only 
proved very fatal to the offender, but has 
fometimes wholly ruined the commerce, en- 
joyed there by the country to which he 
belonged. Now, | 

As to the number of religions, there are 
almoſt as many as there are nations, but 
are principally divided into Cbriſtiani ty, 
Judaiſin, Mahometiſm, and Paganiſm ;, and 
again, Chriſtianity is ſubdivided. into the 


ecocuana, eſteemed the beſt emetic in 


in thoſe parts 


itob, 


all the dominions of Pruſſia, in the land- 


gravate of Heſſe Caſſel, the Palatinate, and 
tome parts of | Germany, in the cantons of 
Z wrick, Berne, Bajil, and Schaffhauſen ;, in 
parts of Glaris and Appenizel, and fore 
other 2 of Switzerland, in many parts 
of Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, and 
a, Africa, and America, 
wherein the proteſtant potentates above- 
mentioned have plantations. 


The Romiſh or Popifh religion is by eſta- bel. 


bliſhment profeſſed in Spain, Portugal, 


Laly, and France; in the electorate of 


Mentz, Triers, Cologu, Bavaria, and all the 
German dominions belonging to the houſe 
of Auſtria; it is dominant in Poland, ſome 


parts of Germany, the Netherlands, and 


Switzerland: and there are Papiftls in 
moſt parts of the territories belonging to 
the Proteſtant princes, except in the cantons 
of Zurick, Berne, Ba/il, and Schaffhauſen. 
This religion is propagated with all ima- 
ginable diligence — zeal in all the places 
and countries of Aſia, Africa, and America, 
belonging to the princes above-mentioned, 
of that communion; and even in China, 
and ſome other parts of Aja, 
The Greek religion is chiefly 
Muſcovy, Abyſſinia or Ethiopia, Georgia or 
Mingrelia; and it is tolerated in Turkey, 
Europe, and Afia, under the Mahometan 
government, and in ſome parts of A/ia, 
under the name of Neſtorians and Chriſtians 


of St. Thomas, | | 
Judaiſm has no certain eſtabliſhment : Yu. 


but Fews are to be found in Europe; ſome 
in Italy; very few in France ; a great many, 
but concealed, in Spain and Portugal; 
many in Germany and England, but the 
greateſt number in Poland, Holland, and 
Turkey in Europe, If we ſeek for them 
in fa, there are ſome in almoſt all 
the countries in Au, but eſpecially in the 
Holy Land, and other parts of Turkey in 
Aſia. In Africa; there are ſome in Aby/- 


ſinia, but many more in #pypt.; and great 


numbers on. the coaſt of Baybary,' and in 
the empire of Morocco, There are very 
few in America. a 


The Mabometan is almoſt univerſal er 
throughout Arabia, Perfia, and. little Tar- im. 


tary; in Turkey, Europe, and Afia; in the 
territories of the Great Mogul; in the 
| | weſtern 


ſettled in G,,.4 


weſtern parts of Great Tartary; in the nor- 
thern parts of the peninſula on this ſide the 


Ganges; in the Maldivian iſlands; in moſt 


arts of the iſlands of Sonda, and Molucques ; 

in Egypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Zaara, Nu- 

bia, part of Nigritia, and on the coaſts of 
Zanguebar, Abex, and Ajan. 

Paganiſm. Paganiſm is yet profeſſed in moſt partsof 

Aſia, Africa, and America; but as it dit- 

fers in many things, we ſhall defer ſpeak- 


ing of it till we arrive at thoſe ſeveral 


countries wherein it is profeſſed; only I 
muſt obſerve that, except in Lapland, 
and in the moſt northern and weſtern 
pin of Muſcovy, there are no pagans open- 
y profeſſing themſelves ſuch and tolerated 
in Europe. And 
Of the I ſhall in the next place exhibit a 
eee ſhort ſketch of the languages by which 
"812803211 theſe nations converſe and traffick with 
each other, Theſe, tho? almoſt as many 
as there are different countries or nations, 


may be ＋ reduced to fifteen generals, 
from 45 all the other dialects may be 


r ſaid to flow. 

Latin. irſt, Latin is ſtill continued by ſeveral 
idioms, in Jtaly, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, part of Switzerland, and in the plan- 
tations belonging to thoſe nations, 

Secondly, The Dutch, or High-German, 
in Germany, Scandinavia, the Britiſh iſles, 
I.ow-Countries, and in the greateſt part of 
Swilzerland, 1 

Thirdly, The Sclavonian, in Muſcovy, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and moſt parts 
of Turkey in Europe, 

Fourthly, The Greek is corruptly ſpoken 
in the ſouthern parts of Turkey in Europe, 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and in 
Anatolia, | 

Fifthly, The Arabian or Arabic is the 
language of Arabia, Turkey in Aſia, Perfia, 
and in the Indies, Barbary, and Egypt ; 

and in many other countries of Alia, where 
it is the language of the learned, as the 
Lingua Franca and Malayan are of the 
merchants, 


High- 
Dutch. 


Sc lauoui- 
an. 


Greth, 


. Arabian, 


Tartari- 
an. 
country, and by conqueſt lately introduced 
into China, . 

Seventhly, The Chineſe is the common 
ſpeech of China, part of the Indies, and 
moſt of the iſlands of Ala, where the 
Malayan and Portugueze is alſo ſpoken by 
the traders, 
African, Eigbibh, The African is mixed more 

or leſs throughout all Barbary, Bildulgerid, 

Zaara, and Nubia, 

Ninthly, The Negro is confined to Ni- 
gritia, and Guinea, 


Chine/e, 


Negro. 


Ethiopian, Tenthly, The Ethiopian is only ſpoken 


in Ethi nia, 


opia and A 
Eleventhly, The Mexican extends no 


Mexican; 


An Introductory Diſcourſe, _ 


Braſil. 


Dutch, in the northern parts of Europe; 


ceſſary for you to obſerve, 


Sixthly, The Tartarian is uſed in the 
great and little Tartary, Turkey, Mogul's 


further than the north parts of America. 
And | | 
Ti welftbly, The Peruvian is the language Peruvian, > 
of the ſouth part of the ſame continent. 
' Thirteenthly, The Tapyan is the ſpeech of Tapas. 
the inhabitants, natives on the coaſt of 


Fourteenthly, The Guaranyan is ſpoken Guaran- 
along the Paraguay, as far as the river” 
Amazons, And, | | 

Fifteenthly, The Carabinian is ſpoken Caratini- 
in both parts of America, among the native an. 
Caraibes, the people of Guiana, and other 

ts of ſouth America. Now 

Of all theſe languages, the following Which 
I propoſe to be the moſt deſerving your are moſt 
attention, as being of the greateſt ex- uſeful. 
tent, by reaſon of conqueſt, trade, or te- 
ligion z namely, The French throughout 
Europe; the Engliſh in north America, 
and the Caribbee iſlands ; the Spaniſh and 
Portugueze in ſouth America, and the Eaft- 
Indies, both on the continent and in the 
iſlands of the Indian ocean, The High- 
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and a Lingua Franca, or a compound of 
French, Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Italian, is 
now become the moſt current way of 
commerce in Aſia and Africa, 

I am now arrived at the extent of thoſe 
obſervations which I at firſt propoſed to 
make by way of introduction; but as my 
chief intention is to collect every thing 
that may entertain and improve my readers, 
J ſhall further add the profitable inſtruc- 
tions of thoſe three much admired writers, 
Robert earl of Eſſex, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
ſecretary Daviſon ; a treatiſe both pleaſant 
and profitable, deſcribing the particular 2 
obſervations which are to be taken by tra- 5 
vellers in all nations, countries and ſtates, on 


For your better information of the ſtate intrudi- 
of any prince, or country, it ſhall be ng- ons for 
travellers. 
1/t, The country. | 
2dly, The people. 
zaly, The policy and government. 
In the Country you are to conſider, 
Firſt, The ſituation and nature thereof ; 
as whether it be, = 
1. Iſland, or continent; near or far 
from the ſea. 

2, Plain, or hilly ; full or ſcarce of ri- 
vers. | 

Secondly, Quantity, 

1. Length. 2. Breadth. 3. Circuit. 
4. Form, 5. Climate. | | 

Thirdly, How it confineth with other 
countries; and, | 

1. What theſe countries are. 

2. What their. ſtrength and riches are. 

3. Wherein they conſiſt, 


4. Whether fricnds or enemies. 
| | F. our bly, 


2 
a 


5 onder ning TRAVEL. 
Fourth, The fertikty thereof, and 2. Strangers te n 20. gba 


what commodities it doth either, 22 (1.) Denizens, 1 
iſ, Yeild and bring forth, and what (2.) No denizens. 
part thereof hath been, or is, 3 | coed Generalh as thetr 
1. Conſumed at home. e ft, Number. 5 
2. Vented abroad. 2dly, Quality and degree of nobility. 
2dly, Want; and flaw, and "oY 34% Reſidence and place of abode, 
whence it is upplied | Ah, Religion. 
Nature, ; zthly, Gifts of body arid mind 3 Where 
Hfibh, Of what ftrength it is, and how alſo their 
defended againſt the attempts of bordeting 1. Virtues, 
neighbours, either by, 2. Vices. 
1, Sea, where may be obſerved what, 3. Studies. 
if, Ports, and havens it hath, and of 4. Exerciſes, 
what, % Stbh, Profeſſion of life, 
1. Acceſs, | fr | 
2, Capacity. 3 2. Military. 
3 Traffick.” | | "thy, Means, wherein are to beconſider'd, 
0 4. SH | 1, Their revenues, or comings in. 
24h, Other defence upon the coaſt, 2. Their iſſuings, or goings out. 
2. Land, what _ 8zhly, Offices and authority they bear 
1. Mountains, Ns in the ſtate, | 
2. Rivers. © BE gthly, Credit and fayour, or disfavour 
TTW | with the 
8 4. Woods. 888. „ „„ s 
n 2, People. And upon what 60 


As what cities, towns, caſtles, Ec. it 10thly, Factions and partialities, if any 
hath either within the land, or upon the be, with the grounds, cauſes, and proceed- 


Chg tt and how they are ings thereof. 
I. Fortified, 9 II. Particularly, as their 
4. * Tf, Original, antiquity, arms. 
Sixthly, What univerſities or phce of 2dly, Names and titles of dignities, 
learning it hath, and of what iN 3dly, Alliances, off-ſprings, genealogies. 
| 1 Fqundation. 3 
2. Revenue. * Thirdly, The Policy and Government. 
3. Profeſſion, | In the policy and government falleth to 
Sedenthhy, What countries and provinces be conſidered, 
are ſubject thereunto ; and what Firſt, The laws whereby if is governed. 
1. The ſame contain in Secondly, Perſons that govern. 
(1.) Quantity, In the laws you have to note, 
* Quality. | 1/t, Their kinds; as, 
2. People are for ; 1, Civil, 
1.) Number. 2. Canon or municipal. 
2 153 Affection. 2dly, Their conformity with the na- 
The form of government, a by ture of the 2 | 
whom adminiſter'd. _ 94 The perſons that govern are the magi- 
rates, 
Secondly, Ir to be conſidered, the People 1ſt, Sovereign. 
Firſt, Their number; as whether they be, 2dly, Subaltern. 
„ The ſovereign is either 
2. Few. * 3 1. One, as a monatch, 
_ Secondly, Quality; as, their trade and 2. More, as 
kind of Jife whereunto 1 give them- (f1.) Optimates or magnates. 
ſelves, and whereby they ve; as whe- 9 (ot ) Popular. 

Ei b In the former may be com prehended, 
1. Exerciſe of © Firſt, The means whereby he attaineth 
TT. ) Mechanicatarzand merchandiſe the ſame, whether by ſovereignty, as, 

18 ) Huſbandry. 1ſt, Succeſſion, ; 
[.) Arms, 7 3 2dly, Election. 
«Fir rents and revenues, 3dly, Uſurpation, 
bird, Kinds and Ks. . Secondly, How he carries himſelf in the 
1, Natives 4. 7 adminiſtration theteof ; Whos may be ob- 
925 „ © > ſerved, 
2.) Not noble 1 8 if, His court. 


Vol. I. | „ adh, 


1 


v 
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2dly, His wiſdom. | 
2dly, His inclination to 
1, Peace, 


2, War, 1 
4b %, How he is beloved or feared of his, 

1. People. 3 

2. Neighbours, 


5 by, His deſignments, enterprizes, c. conſidered, 


6thly, His diſpoſition, ſtudies, and ex- 


erciſes of, 


1, Body. 
2, Mind. 
bh, His favourites. 


8th), The confidence or diſtruſt hge 


hath in his people. 


In the things that concern his eſtate, are liament. 


chiefly to be conſidered, 
His revenues, 


1. Ordinary, | 
2, Extraordinary, abroad and at home, 


In his friends and confederacies you 


are to conſider how, and upon what re- 


ſpects they are leagued with him; what 


help, ſuccour, and commodity he hath 


had, or expecteth from them, and upon 
what ground, | 


His power and ſtrength for offence and 


defence are to be meaſured by the 
1/, Strength of abroad | 
24ly, Number and quality of his forces, for, 
„„ | 
2, Art. / 
3. Commanders, 
4. Soldiers, 
1, Horle, 
2, Foot. = 
3dly, Magazines, and proviſions for his 


wars, cither by 


1, Sea, | 
2, Land, | 
4thly, As to the wars he hath made in 

time paſt are to be conſidered, 

1. Time, | 
2, Cauſe, 
3. Precedency, 
4. Succeſs, | 

The ſubaltern magiſtrate is cither, 
1. Eccleſiaſtical, 
2. Civil. 

Under the titles of the eccleſiaſtical ma- 


giltrate, you may note, 


1/, The religion publickly profeſſed, 


the form and government of the church. 
2dly, The perſons employed therein, as, 
I. Archbiſhops, | 3 
2. Biſhops. . 
3. Deans. 
4. Abbots. | 
(i.) Number, 
(2.) Degree, 

(3. Offices, 
(4.) Authority, 
4 of 

( 


6.) Revenues, _ 


=_ 


ſtration 


The civil magiſtrates ſubaltern, are thoſe 


1. The ſtate. 

2. Jultice, 
Among the m 
managing of the 


1 


iſtrates that have the 
ate are chiefly to be 


Firſt, The council of ſtate, 
1, Ordinary, attending on the prince's 
perſon z as the ? "TI 
1. Great council, 
2. Privy council. 
Fl Cabinet council. 
2dly, Extraordinary, as the eſtates of par- 


1. Their number. 
2, Their quality ; as, | 
(1.) Place and authority in council, 
(2.) Their wiſdom, 
* (3.) Fidelity. : 
(4.) Credit and favour, with 
1. Prince. 
2. People. | 
Secondly, What *' councils the ſovereign 
hath (and by whom adminiſter'd) of 
1. Finances, Ps 
2. Wars, 
3. Provincials, 
Thirdly, Lieutenants and deputies of 


provinces, employed either 


1. At home. 
2. Abroad. 
Fourthly, Officers, &c. 
1. Admiralty. 
22. Ordnance, 
_ Fifthly, Ambaſſadors, publick miniſters, 
and intelligencers employed with 
1, Princes | 
2. Common-wealths, 


In the adminiſtration of juſtice, you have 
to conſider, 
Hit, The order and form obſerved in 
cauſes | 
"$6 Givi, 

2, Criminal, 
Secondly, The perſons of the 

5 „e 
2. Confederates. 

Advocates. ng 
Beüdes theſe three, occur many other 
things to be obſerved; as the mint, valu- 
ation of coins, exchanges, with infinite 
other particularities, which for F 
ſake I omit z and which yourſelf, by dili- 
gent readings obſervation and conference, 
up | 


may eaſily ſupply. | | 


Your purpote is to travel; and your The earl 
be what uſe to make thereof: of He's 


ſtudy mu 
The queſtion is ordinary, and there is to 


it an ordinary anſwer; that is, you 


ſee the beauty of many cities, know the travels. 


manners 


Who nf the ſovereign have admini- 
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manners of the people of many countries, 
and learn the language of many na- 
tions. Some of them may ſerve for or- 
naments, all of them for delight : But you 
muſt look further than theſe things; for 


the greateſt ornament is the beauty of the 


mind, and when you have as great delight 
as the world can afford you, you will con- 


feſs that the greateſt delight is, /en/ire te 


indies fieri meliorem. Therefore your end 


and ſcope ſhould be [that which in moral 
philoſophy we call cultum animi] the gifts 
and excellencies of the mind: And they 
are the ſame as thoſe of the body, beauty, 
health, and ſtrength, The beauty of the 
mind is ſhewed in grateful and acceptable 
forms and ſweetneſs of behaviourz and 


they who have that gift, cauſe thoſe to 


whom they deny any thing, to go better 
contented away, than men of contrary diſ- 

ſition do thoſe to whom they grant, 
Health of mind conſiſteth in an immoveable 
conſtancy and freedom from paſſions, which 
are indeed the ſickneſs of the mind. 
Strength of mind is that active power 
which makes us perform good and great 
things, as well as health; and an even temper 
of mind keepeth us from evil and baſe 
things. Firſt, theſe three are to be ſought 
for, although the greateſt part of men 
have none of them. Some have one, and 
lack the other two; ſome few attain to 
have two of them, and lack the third; and 
almoſt none of them have all. 

The firſt way to attain to experience of 


forms or behaviour, is to make the mind 


itſelf expert; for behaviour is but a gar- 
ment, and it is eaſy to make a comely gar- 
ment for a body that is well proportioned ; 
whereas a deformed body can never be 
helped by the taylor's art, but the counter- 
feiting will appear. And in the form of the 


mind it is a true rule, that a man may mend 
his faults with as little labour as cover them. 
The ſecond way is by imitation; and to 


that end, good choice is to be made with 
whom we converſe. Therefore you ſhould 
affect their company whom you find to be 
worthieſt, and not partially think them 
moſt worthy whom you affect. | 
To attain to the health of the mind; 
we muſt uſe the ſame means which we do 
for the health of our bodies; that is, to 
make obſervance what diſcaſes we are apteſt 
to fall into, and to provide againſt them : 
for phyſick hath not more remedy againſt 
the diſeaſe of the body, than reaſon hath 
preſervatives againſt the paſſions of the 
mind, | TM 
To ſet down means how a man may at- 
tain to the active power mentioned in this 
Rc (I mean ſtrength of mind) is much 
arder than to give rules in the other two : 


For behaviour and good form may be got- 


ten by education; and health; and an even 


temper of the mind, by good obſerva- 


tion; but if there be not in nature ſome 
partner in this active ſtrength, it can never 
be attained by any induſtry; for the vir- 
tues that are proper unto it, are liberality, 
magnanimity, fortitude, and magnificence: 


And ſome are by nature ſo covetous, and 


cowardly, that it is as much in vain to in- 
flame or inlarge their minds, as to 
about to plough the rocks. But where 


theſe active virtues are but budding, they 


muſt be repaired by ripeneſs of judgment, 
and cuſtom of well- doing. Clearneſs of 
judgment makes men liberal, for it teacheth 
them to eſteem the goods of fortune not 
for themſelves (for ſo they are but jailors 
to them) but for their uſe (for ſo they are 
lords over them.) And it maketh us know, 
that it is beatius dare, quam accipere z the 
one being a badge of ſovereignty, the 
other of ſubjection. Alſo it leadeth us to 
fortitude; Br it teacheth; that we ſhould 
not too much prize life, which we cannot 
keep; nor fear death, which we cannot 
ſhun: That as he which dieth nobly, 
doth live for ever; ſo he that lives in 
fear, doth die continually, I ſhall not need 
to prove theſe two things; for we ſee 
by experience, they hold true in all things 


which I have hitherto ſet down, What I 


defire or wiſh, I would have you to take 
in mind, what it is to make yourſelf an 
expert man, and what are the general helps 
which all men muſt uſe who have the 
ſame deſire, I will now move you to 
conſider what helps your travel will gain 
you, I POLE | 
Firſt, When you ſee infinite variety of 
behaviour and manners of men, you muſt 
chuſe and imitate the beſt : when you 
ſee new delights, that you never knew, 
and have paſſions ſtirred in you, which 
you never felt, you ſhall know what diſ- 
caſe your mind is apteſt to fall into, and 
what the things are that breed that diſ- 
eaſe; when you come into armies, or 
places where you ſhall ſee any thing of the 
wars, you ſhall conform your natural cou- 
rage to be fit for true fortitude 5 which is 
not given unto man by nature, but muſt 
ou out of the diſcourſe of reaſon : and 
aſtly, in your travel you ſhall have great 
help to attain knowledge, which is not 
only the moſt excellent thing in man, but 
the very excellency of man. 
In manners you muſt not be caught 
with novelties, which are pleaſing to young 
men; nor infected with cuſtom, which 


maketh us keep our own ill graces, and 


participate of thoſe we ſee every day ; nor 
given to affectation, which is a general 
fault amongſt Engliſh travellers; and which 
is both diſpleaſing. and ridiculous. f 
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An luroductory Diſcourſe, 


In diſcovering your paſſions, and meet- 
ing with them, give no way, or diſpenſe 


with yourſelf, reſolving to conquer yaurſelf 


in all ; for the ſtream that may be ſtopp*d 
with a man's hand at the ſpring head, may 
drown whole armies when it hath run long. 

On your being in the wars,think it better 
at the firſt to do a great deal too much, 
than any thing too little; for a young 
man's, eſpecially a ftranger's firſt actions are 
looked upon; and reputation, once gotten, 
is eaſily kept: but an evil impreſſion, con- 
ccived at the firſt, is not eaſily removed. 

The laſt thing I am to ſpeak of, is but the 
firſt you are to ſeek ; which is knowledge, To 
praiſe knowledge, or to perſuade you to 
ſeek it, I ſhall not need to uſe many 
words; I will only ſay, where it is wanting, 
that man is void of any good. 

Without it there can be no fortitude, 
for all dangers come of fury, and fury is 


| paſſion, and paſſions ever turn to the con- 


traries; and therefore the moſt furious 
men, when their firſt blaſt is ſpent, are 
commonly the moſt fearful, 1x 
Without it, there can be no liberality ; 
for giving is but want of audacity to deny, 
or elſe diſcretion to poiſe, 

Without jt there can be no juſtice ; for 
giving to a man that which is his own, is 
but chance, or want of a corrupter or ſe- 
ducer, 

Without it there can be no conſtancy or 
patience ; for ſuffering is but dulneſs or 
lenſeleſ{sneſs, | 

Without it there can be no temperance ; 


for we ſhall reſtrain ourſelves from good 


for he that cannot 
Nay, 


as well as from evil: 
diſcern, cannot ele or chuſe. 


without it, there can be no true religion; 


all other devotion being but a blind zeal, 
which 1s as ſtrong in hereſy as in truth, 
To reckon up all the parts of knowledge, 
and to ſhew the way to attain to every 
part, is a work too great for me to under- 
take at any time, and too long to diſcourſe 
at this time; therefore I will only ſpeak 
of ſuch a knowledge'as you ſhould have 
delire to ſeek, and ſhall have means to 
compaſs: I forbear alſo to ſpeak of divine 
knowledge, which muſt direct our faith; 
both becauſe I find my own inſufficiency, 
and becauſe I hope you nouriſh the ſeeds 
of religion, which during your education 
at Cambridge were ſown in you: I will only 
ſay this; that as the irreſolute man can 
never perform any action well z ſo he that 
is not reſolved in religion, can be reſolved 
in nothing elſe, But that civil knowledge, 
which will make you do well by yourſelf, 
and good unto others, muſt be ſought by 
ſtudy, by conference, and obſervation. 
In the courſe of your ſtudy, and choice 
of your books, you muſt look to have the 


grounds of learning, which are the liberal 
arts; and then uſe ſtudy of delight, but 
ſometimes for recreation; and neither 
drown: yourſelf in them, nor omit thoſe 
ſtudies whereof you are to have continual 
uſe. Above all other books, be conver- 
fant in hiſtories, for they will beſt inſtruct 
you in matters moral, politick, and mili- 
tary, by which, and in which you muſt 
ſettle your judgment. — 
I make conference the ſecond help to 
knowledge, in order, tho' I find it the firſt 
and greateſt in profiting; and I have fo 
aced them, becauſe he that is not ſtudied, 
oweth not what to doubt, nor what to 
aſk, To profit much by conference, you 


muſt chuſe to confer with expert men; for 


men will be of contrary opinions, and every 
one will make his own probable, In con- 
ference be neither ſuſpicious, nor believe 
all you hear, what opinion ſoever you 
have of the man that delivers it, nor too 
deſirous to contradict, I conclude this 
point of conference with this advice, that 
you ſhould rather go an hundred miles to 
ſpeak with one wiſe man, than five miles 
to ſee a fair town, 

The third way to attain to knowledge is 
obſervation, and not long life, nor ſeeing 
much ; becauſe as he that rides a road 
often, and takes no care of notes or marks 
to direct him, if he comes the ſame way 
again, to make him know where he is if he 
come unto- it, ſhall never prove a good 
guide; ſo he that liveth long, and ſeeth 
much, and obſerveth nothing, ſhall never 
prove a wiſe man, | 

The uſe of obſervation is in noting the 
coherence of cauſes, effects, counſels, and 
ſucceſſes, with the proportion and likeneſs 
between nature and nature, fortune and 
fortune, action and action, ſtate and ſtate, 
time paſt and time preſent, You now ſee 
that the end of ſtudy, conference, and ob- 
ſervation is knowledge; you muſt know 
alſo that the true end of knowledge is 
clearneſs and ſtrength ,of judgment, and 
not oſtentation or ability to diſcourſe ; 
which I the rather put you in mind of, 
becauſe the moſt part of noblemen and 
gentlemen of our time have no other uſe 


nor end of their learning but their table- 


talk, But God knoweth they have gotten 


little, who have only this diſcourſing gift; 


for though like empty veſſels they ſound 
loud when a man knocks upon their out- 
ſides, yet if you pry into them, you ſhall 
find that they are full of nothing but 
wind, . 
This rule holdeth not only in know- 
ledge, or in the virtue of prudence, but 
in all other virtues. 1 

T will here break off, for I find that I 
have both exceeded the convenient W 
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Another 
letter of 
advice. 


concerning TAE 


of a letter, and come ſhort of ſuch diſ- 
courſe as this ſubje& doth deſerve. 
You perhaps may find many things in 
this paper ſuperfluous z/ and moſt of them, 
lame, I will, as well as I can, ſupply that 
defect u the ſecond advertiſement, if 
you call me to an account. What con- 
fuſion ſoever you find in my order or me- 
thod, is not only my fault (whoſe wits are 
confounded with too much buſineſs) but 
the fault of this ſeaſon, being written at 
chriſtmas; which confuſion and diſorder 
hath by tradition not only been winked at, 
but warranted. If there be but any one 
thing which you may make uſe of, I think 
my pains well-beſtowed in all. And how 
weak ſoever my counſels be, my wiſhes 
ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's for your 
happineſs, | [ 


Your affeftionate coiſin,.—E. 
Greenwich, January 4. 1590. | | 
My good brother, you have thought 
it unkind in me, that I have not written 
oftner unto- you, and have deſired I ſhould 


' write unto you ſomething of my opinion 


touching your travels z you being perſuaded 
my experience therein to be ſomething, 
which I muſt needs confeſs ; but not as 
you take it: for you think my experience 


grows from the good things which I have 


learned, but I know the only experience 
which I have gotten, is to find how much 
I might have learned, and how much in- 
deed I have miſſed, for want of directing 
my courſe to the right 'end, and by the 
right means, I think you have read 
Ariſtotle's ethicks; if you have, you know 
it is the beginning and foundation of all 
his works, the end to which every' man 


doth and ought to bend his greateſt” and 


ſmalleſt actions. I am ſure you have im- 
printed in your mind the ſcope and mark 
on mean, by your pains, to ſhoot at. 
or if you ſhould travel but to travel, or 
to fay you had travelled, certainly you 


ſhould prove youtſelf a pilgrim, no more. 
But I preſume ſo well of you, that (tho? 


a great number of us never ſufficiently 
conſidered why we went, but from a cer- 


tain tickling humour, to do as other men 


had done) your purpoſe is, being a gentle- 
man born, to amin yourſelf with the 
knowledge of ſuch things as may be ſer- 
viceable for your country and calling ; 
which certainly ſtands not in the change 
of air (for the warmeſt ſun makes not a 
wiſe man) no, nor in learning languages 
(although they be of ſerviceable uſe) for 
words are but words, in what language 
ſoever they be; and much leſs, in that all 


of us come home full of diſguiſements, . 


not only of apparel, but of our counte- 
nances, as though the credit of a traveller 


ſtood all upon his outſide z but in the right 
Vol. I. 


informing; r mind of thoſe things 
which are moſt notable in thoſe places 
which you come unto: of which as'the one 
kind is fo vain, that as (I think) before it is 
long, like the mountebanks in Italy, we 
travellers ſhall be made ſport of in come- 
dies; ſo may I juſtly ſay, hoe ver rightly 
travels with the eye of Ulyſſes, doth take 
one of the' moſt excellent ways of worldly 
wiſdom, For it is certainly hard to know 
England; without you know it by com- 
paring it with ſome other country; no 
more than a man can know the ſwiftneſs 
of his horſe, without ſeeing him well 
matched. For you, who are a lopitian, 
know, that as greatneſs of ickelk is a 
quantity, ſo the judgment of it, as of 
mighty riches and all other ſtrengths, 
ſtands in the predieament of relation: ſo 
that you cannot tell what the kingdom of 
England is able to do defenſively or offen- 
ſively, but by knowing what they are able 
to do with whom ſhe is to be matched. 
This therefore is one notable uſe of tra- 
vellers; which ſtands in the mixed and 
correlative knowledge of things: in which 
kind comes in the knowledge of all leagues 
between prince and prince; the topogra- 
phical deſcription of each country, how 
the one lies by ſituation to hurt or help the 
other; how they are by ſea, well harboured 
or not; how ſtored with ſhips, how with 
revenue, how with fortification and gar- 
riſons; how the people, whether warlike, 
trained, or kept under, with many other 
ſuch warlike conſiderations 4 which as they 
confuſedly come into my mind, ſo I, for 
want of '{eiſure, haſtily ſet them down: 
but theſe things, as I have ſaid, are of the 
firſt kind, which ſtands in the ballancing 
one thing with the other. 
The other kind of knowledge is of 
them which ſtand in the things which are 
in themſelves either ſimply good or ſimply 
evil, and ſo ſerye for a right inſtruction, or 
a ſhunning example. Of theſe Homer 
meant in this verſe, qui multos hominum 
mores cognovit et urbes, For he does not 
mean by mores, how to look, or pit off 
one's cap or hat with a new-found grace, 
altho? true behaviour is not to be deſpiſed ; 
marry my hereſy is, that the Eugliſb be- 
haviour is beſt in England, and the Italians 
in /taly, But mores = takes for that from 
whence moral philoſophy is ſo called, the 
certainty of true diſcerning of mens 
minds both in virtue, paſſions and vices. 
And when he ſaith, cognovit urbes, he 
means not (if I be not deceived) to have ſeen 
towns, and mark'd their buildings; for 
ſurely houſes are but houſes in every place, 
they do but differ ſecundum magis et minus: 
but he intends to their religion, politicks, 
laws, bringing up of children, diſcipline - 
. N both 


wi 


whom we may have | 


An Introductory Diſcourſe, &c. 


both in war and peace, and ſuch like. 
Theſe I take to be of the ſecond kind, 
which are ever worthy to be known for 
their own ſakes, For even as to the great 
Turk, tho* we have nothing to do with 
him, yet his diſcipline in war matters is, 
propier ſe, worthy to be learned. Nay, 
even in the kingdom of China, which is 
almoſt as far as the Autipodes from us, their 
ood laws and cuſtoms are to be learned: 

t to know their riches and power is of 
little purpoſe for us; ſince that can nei- 
ther advance us, nor hinder us. But in our 
neighbouring countries, both theſe things 
are to be marked, as well the latter — 
contain things for themſelves) as the former, 
(which ſeck to know both thoſe, and how 
their riches and power may be to us avail- 
able, or otherwiſe.) The countries fitteſt 
for both theſe, arc thoſe you are going into, 
France above all others is moſt needful for 
us to mark, eſpecially in the former kind, 
Next is Spain and the Low Countries ; then 
Germany, which in my opinion excells all 
others as much in the latter conſideration, 
as the other doth in the former, yet nei- 
ther are void of neither: For, as Germany, 
methinks,doth excell in good Jaws and well 
adminiſtring of juſtice ; ſo are we likewiſe 
to conſider in it the many princes with 
ed; the places of 
trade, and means to draw both ſoldiers 
and furniture there in time of need, So 
on the other ſide, as in France and Spain 
we are principally to mark how they ſtand 
towards us both in power and inclination ; ſo 
are they not without good and fitting uſe, 
even in the generality of wiſdom to be 
known as in France the courts of parlia- 
ment, their ſubaltern juriſdiction, and their 


continual keeping of payed ſoldiers; in 


Spain, their good and grave proceedings, 

eir keeping ſo many provinces under 
them, and by what manner; with the true 
points of honour, wherein ſince they have 
the moſt open conceit, and in which they 


ſeem over curious, it.is an eaſy. matter to 


cut off when a man ſees the bottom, Flan- 


ders likewiſe, beſides the neighbourhood 
with us, and: the annexed conſiderations 
thereunto, hath divers things to be known, 
eſpecially their governing their mer- 
chants. and other trades. Alſo for Lacy, 
we know not what we have, or can have 
to do with them, but to buy their. ſilks 
and wines: And as for the other point, ex- 
cept Venice (whoſe good laws and cuſtoms 
we can hardly proportion to ourſelves, be- 
cauſe they are quite of a contrary govern- 
ment) there is little there but tyrannous 
oppreſſion, and ſervile yielding to thoſe 
who have little or no right over them. 
And for the men you ſhall have there, al- 
though indeed ſome be excellently lear- 
ned, yet are they all given to counterfeit 
learning: as a man ſhall learn among 
them more falſe grounds of things than in 
any place elſe I know, For from a tap- 
ſter upwards, they are all diſcourſers in 
certain matters and qualities; as horſe- 
manſhip, weapons, waiting; and ſuch are 
better there than in other countries: But 
for other matters, as well (if not better) 
you ſhall have them in nearer places, 
Now reſteth in my memory but this 
point,which indeed is to you the principal of 
all others; which is, the chief of what men 
you are to direct yourſelf to; for it is cer- 
tain no veſſel can leave a worſe taſte in the 
liquor it contains than a wrong teacher 
infects an unſkilful hearer with that which 
will hardly ever out, I will not tell you 
ſome abſurdities I have heard ſome tra- 
vellers tell; taſte him well, before you drink 
much of his doftrine; and when you 
have heard it, try well what you have 
heard before you hold it for a principle, 
for one error is the mother of a thouſand, 
But you may ſay, how ſhall I get excellent 


men to take pains to ſpeak with me? 


Truly in few words, either with much cx- 
pence or much humbleneſs, 
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Its name. MITTING whatever may favour 


of fable or heathen ſuperſtition in 

the derivation of this name given to one 
art of the world, I ſhall agree with the 
As and faithful author Bocbart, who 


derives Europe from the Phenician words 


Hur-Appa, which is as much as to/ ſay, 
White Face; becauſe the inhabitants of 
Europe are white or fair, in compari- 
ſon of the Africans. But be this as it will; 
it is certain that it has not always, nor in 
all nations, beem called and known by this 
name : for though the Romans knew it 
by the name of Europa, and the Halians, 
French, Spaniards, Engliſh, Gernian, &c, 
do now call it Europe ; 74 ſome ancient 
foreigners, who bordered on the Gauls 
and Celtæ, named it Galatia and Celtica : 
as it is now called Rumeli or Alfrank by 
the Turks at Conſtantinople, Frankoba by 
Georgians, and Frantiſtan by the other 
Ajiaticks, who conſequently ſtile us ge- 
nerally, Francks, or Franguis ; for this 


reaſon, it may be conjectured, be- 


cauſe the French, of all the Europeans that 


undertook the conqueſt of the ＋ Land 
ſt fig 


from the Turk, made the greateſt figure. 
As to its ſhape ; Europe has been re- 
preſented by Strabo, and others among 


the ancient geographers, in the ſhape of a 
dragon, But our modern authors repreſent, 
it like a woman in a ſedentary poſture ;: 


and with the mere view to flatter Charles 
the fifth, Chriſtianus Weekel compoſed the 
woman in this manner: He fixed Spain 
for the head; Languedoc and Guienne, the 
neck ; the other provinces of France, the 


breaſt ; Great- Britain and Italy, the two 
arms; Germany, the belly; Bohemia, the 
navel z and the other provinces, the reſt 


of her limbs or cloaths; which is a very 
ingenious, but I cannot account it to be 
an exact repreſentation, 

As, to its ſituation and extent, it is al- 


"YE 


Geographical Deſcription 


F 


. 


moſt intirely in the northern temperate Situation 
zone; for the moſt exact geographers fix it and ex- 


between 34 and 80 deg, north lat. and be- tent. 
en 5 and 80 deg. longitude, ſuppoſing 


the firſt metidian to paſs thro? the iſland 


of Teneriff; for, its limitation is thus: on 


the ſouth, Zurope is bounded with tlie 
Mediterranean ſea ſeparating it from Africa; 
on the weſt by the Atlantick ocean; on the 
north by the ſame. ocean called the nor- 
thern, Hyperborean, or Glacial ſea; on 
the caſt it is ſeparated from Aja by the Ar. 
chipelago (anciently Ægeum Mare), by the 
Helleſpontus, now called the Arm of St. 


George, or the Streight of Gallipoli or Dar- 


danelles, by the Propontis, now called the 
ſea of Marmora, by the Streigbi of Con- 
ſtantinople, formerly called Ihracian Boſ- 
phorus, by the Black ſea, or Pont Euxine, 
by the Cimmerian Boſphorus, called now 
the S:reight of Caffa, or Voſporo, or Bocca de 
St. Giovanni, and by the Palus Mgotis, now 
called the Sea del Zabache, But to all theſe 
limits muſt be added the Don or Tanais, 
and from its greateſt bending a line muſt 
be drawn to the mouth of the river 045; 
and ſo whatever ſhall be on the left hand 
of weſt. is deemed to be in Europe, and 
whatever you find on the right hand be- 
longs to Au. | 


So that it contains in breadth, as a con- 16 con- 
tinent, from the north cape to cape Cata- tents. 


pan, in the Morea, about 2600 miles; 
and not Jefs than 2800 miles in length from 
the mouth of the river Obi in the eaſt to 
Cape Sl. Vincent, on the coaſt of Portugal, 
in the weſt, / And it is divided into twelve 
parts by thoſe who have beſt conſidered it 
according to, nature, which are ſituate af- 
ter this manner, four in the north, four 
in the middle, and four in the ſouth, 
each diviſion containing three large coun- 
tries and a ſmall one, viz, 


COUNTRIES. 


Diviſion. 
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COUNTRIES, CAPITALS. 


F | . Britain, Landon, Canterbury. 
r. Britiſh ] N. Britain, { Edinburgh, Glaſgow. 
Hands Dublin, Corł, Maler ford, 
7 ; Ireland, a Londonderry. ; 
| United | 22 Rotterdam, 
| 3 Provinces, Delf, Utrecht. 5 
| : C „ | Bruſſels, Ghent, 4utwyer, 
The faue in the north are Countries, Flanders 4 : Aer hin, Lille, Zaun, 
” 3 13 Fs . C., Am ray 
Scandi- Denmark, Copenbag 2 
She / ; Norway, Ob/lo, Drontheim. 
a Sweden. Stockbolm, Gottenburgh. 
4. Muſco- Moſcow, Archangel, Pe- 
CY © WB(-Y CL ter ſpurgh. 
1 | | a 
1. France, Paris, Lyons, Rhoan, Bourdeaux. 


2. Switzerland, | Baſil, Zurick, Berne, Soleurre. 


The four in the middle are 3 3. Germany, > Vienna, Hamburgh, Cologn, Auſbourgh, 
"Oe Nurenbergh, Frankfort, 


4. Poland, © Cracow, Warſaw, Dantzick. 
. 1 Madrid, 7. edo, Seville, Barcelona, 
W ortugal, Liſbon, Porto. 
The four in the ſouth are, 7 Taly, Rome, Naples, Venice, Ne Milan. 
4. Turkey, in Eu- Conflantinople, Gallipoli, Adrianople. 
rope, 


After which general diviſion, it will not be improper to give ſome account of the 
lands, peninſule, iftmus's, capes, mountains, oceans, ſeas, guiphs, frreights, lakes, and 
rivers in Europe. And, 5 


1. The EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


Britiſh Iands, North of France, 
| Zealand, 3 Weſt of Holland. 
In the oven are, Iceland, K bing J Weſt of Norway. 
Azores, South Welt of Spain. 
Sicily, | South of 1taly. 
| | Sardinia, 
1 $ | , Weſt of 1aly, 
Candia, 5 South eaſt of Morea. 
In the Mediterranean ſea are, Corofu, lying 4 Welk of Greece 
| Zante, | j | ' 
Majorca, | hk 
| Minorca, F, 3 | Eaſt of Spain. 
Ivica, 
With ſome other ſmall ones on the coaſts of France 
a+ Bac dah. | 
Zealand. 4 5 | | ; 
Funen. 1 . | 
| Langland. 
In the Baltick ſea are, < Rugen. 
Gotland. 
Oeſel. 
And ds other ſmall ones, 
2, PENIN- 
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2. PENINSULZ. 


Futland, Germany. 
| Morea or Pelo- | | 
Peninſulæ of ponneſus, Adjacent to. 4 Greece, 
Taurica Cher- | 
ſoneſus, Little Tartary. 


3. ISTHMUSs. 


Moorea to Greece. 


Corinth, | 
Itmus' of Taurica Cher- Joining The ſaine to Little 
ſoneſus, Tartary, 


4. CAPES or PROMONTORIES. 


Cape Nord, The moſt northern parts of 
| Norway. 
La Hogue, Normandy. 
Lands-end, Extend | South weſt | 
Promontories or Capes {4 The Lizard, ent "S/ South of England, 
The Start, South 
Cape Finifterre, | | 
Cape Rocca, {wet of Spain, 
| Cape St. Vincent, JJ 4 1 5 


5. MOUNTAINS, 


The Dolfrine) Between Sweden and Nor- 
Hills, way, 
Boplowy, In the ſouth 
Hyperboreans, | 
or Ripheans,. | of Muſcovy. 
or Stolp | | 
Mountains. | In the north 
The Ceven- | 
| 299 In the ſouth of France. 
| vergne, | | 
The Vauge, In Lorrain, Alſace, and Franche 
Compte. 
Fitſhtelberg, | - Incirculating Bohemia, 
Swartzenwald, |\ In Swabia. | 
The Carpa- In the ſouth of Poland. 
Ißbian Mount, | | | 
Mountains J The Pyrenzgan % Are 4 Between France and 
Hills, Spain, 
France, 
The Alpes, | Between Hab Dee 
| Germany, 
The Mount Ap- Cutting Tay through the 
pPennine, | middle, 
| Veſuvius (a Near Naples, 
Volcano.) 
Monte Santo, | In the eaſt of Macedonia, 
or Athos, 
The Crampian In Scotland, ſouth of the River 
Hills 5 ) Dee. : | 
Cheviot Hills, | Between England and Scot- 
| land. 
Malvern Hills, In Worceſterſhire, 
The Peak, In Dorbyſhire. 
Snowden, f In Carnarvonſbire. 


. 


Plinliumon, 
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Mountains 


Oceans 


Seas 4 


ö 


Gulfs of 


Streights of < 


Plinlinmon, In Cardiganſbire. 
Knock Patrick, In Ireland, near Limmerick. 
Mount Jura, Are Between. Switzerland and France. 
AEltna (a Volcano) In Sicily,  » 
Acla (a Volcano) In Iceland. 
2; 6, OCEANS. 
The Hyperborean, The north. 
or northern, Waſhing Eu- 
The Atlantick, or rope on The weſt. 
weſtern, 
7. SEAS. 
: ſe Sweden, W. 
Baltick Sea, Poland, part on te E. 
| Germany, part 8. 
Scandinavia, E. 
Gorman Sea, Great- Britain, on the j W, 
| Great- Britain E. 
Iriſh Sea, Ireland, r Fon the W. 
Fr Europe, N. 
Mediterranean Sea, | 1 1 Africa, fon the 8. 
| Part of Eu- N. & W. 
rope, 3 
Black Sea, Part of On the 5 & E. 
Aſia, | 
1 of Moraes, | + Got Eu- W. 
) Part of r. 
J 1 la, 
8. GU L P HS. 
Hot hnia, Northward 
Finland, Faſtward i Into Sweden. 
Venice, Bendlin North weſt between Lay and 
"4 8 Greece, 
Lyons, P North into the fouth of France. 
Tarento, North weſt into the ſouth of Jraly. 
Lepanto, E. N. E. between Greece and Morea. 


9. STREIGHTS. 


Dover, or Pas de 
Calais, 
The Sound, 
Gibraltar, 


Caſſa, 
Conſtantinople, 
Dardanelles, 
Faro de Meſſina, 


The German Sea to the Engliſh chan- 
nel. | 

The Daniſh to the Baltick Sea. 

The Mediterranean to the weſtern 
Ocean, 

Palus Mayotis to Pont Euxine. 

Pont Euxine to the Propontis. 

Propontis to the Archipelago. 

One part of the Mediterranean to 
another, 


> Joining « 


Bocca of Corſica, _ 


Ditto. 


to, LAKES. 


2 
* rt - 
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- n Late Major, | 

Laura, In the eaſt parts Lake Como- 9 = 
225 of Sweden. . Garda, x aly, 
W enter, c In the weſt parts | rr ata in Weſtmore- 


One a Wet per f Wittleſmere in Huntington- 


7 if hs 7 Muſcovy. | | forr 0, 9 
Conſtance, ſouth part of Germany. | 2 ol 's 2 
| Geneva, weſt | orth 28 


Lucerne, north Parts of Stitxer- Lough Foyt, north 
| : | mt Ie )Neagh, nor. {| Parts of 
rep yg A _ ? | Harn, north( Ireland. 


CDergbe, mid. 
11. The moſt remarkable RIVERS of Europe are, 
Volga, | . x | C eaſt turning ſouth. 
In Muſcovy, J Don, running J eaſt turning weſt, 
Dina, L north weſt, 
Danube, caſt, 


Hehe Id, | f EY 2 
Maes, north turning weſt 1 
running 
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In Germany, 55 % Fr 


In Poland, 
north weſt, 
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running 


ſouth welt. 

welt, | 
eaſt, 5 | 
ſouth weſt, 


fur 
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Tyber, 
Volturno, 
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= Aon 3 5 - 
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In England, Tyne 


| | caſt ſouth eaſt, 
Twede, 
Medway, 
Tay, 
Dee, 
Don, 
Cha, 


Spey, 


Shannon, 
Lee, 
Blackwater, 
Barrow, . 


Tos 2 
Boyne, 


eaſt. 


In Scotland, running 
north weſt. 


north. 


In Ireland, 3 


Cc ſouth weſt, 
| eaſt. 
running aſt turning ſouth, 
1 north eaſt. 
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Liovern- 
ments. 
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Seine, north weſt, 
In France, _ Mi running "4 vn 
* 0 
Garonne, north weſt, 
Ebro, ſouth eaſt. 
| Guadalqueverr 
* P Spain and Guadiana, running ſouth weſt. 
ortugal, Tags 
Douro, weſt. 


The next thing to be conſidered is, by 
what languages theſe different parts traffick 


and correſpond with each other, Some 


reckon but three principal ones, as the 
Latin, Iligb Dutch, * Sclavonian; al- 
ledging, that the Italian, Spaniſh, and 
French, are only different dialects of the 
Latin tongue; that the High Dutch is the 
current ſpeech of Germany, and that Scan- 
dinavia and Great-Britain ſpeak the ſame 
corruptly, or in a different diale&t; that 
the Sclavonian is chiefly uſed in Muſco vy, 
Ilungary, Poland, Sclavonia, and Bohemia : 
Others pretend to derive all the Janguages 
now uſed in Europe, from the Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, or Old German, Celtic, Sclavonic, 
and Gothic : But I apprehend that they 
come nearer to the truth, who reckon eight 
ſeveral languages in Europe, viz. the 
French, the native of France, and intro- 
duced not only into the ſouthern parts of 
Swilzerland, and ſome parts of the Ne- 
therlands, but into all the European courts, 
polite converſation, and merchandiſe, 


The German circulates in Germany, pro- 


perly ſo called; in Sweden, Denmark, Low 
Countries, and Switzerland, Italian, in all 
the ſtates of /aly ; the adjacent iſles, and 
country of the Griſons; and of late on the 
muſical ſtages of all Europe: The Eng- 
liſh tongue being chiefly confined to the 


_ Britiſh iſlands, as the Spaniſh is in Spain and 


Portugal, the Iriſh in Ireland, and among 
the Scotch highlanders; the Britifh, or 
Welch, in Wales, Cornwall, and Little 
Britain in Hrauce; and the Cantabrian, or 
Biſcayan, near the ocean, towards the Py- 
renean hills. As for the religions in Ku- 
rope, ſee the introduction, where religion 
is treated of in general. 

The governments of Furope are either 
monarchical, where the ſovereign power 


is in the hands of a ole man, as in Spain, viz, 
Mentz, Bavaria, 
The archbiſhopricks Thetemporal SAxo0ny, 
and electoratcs of 5 electorates of } 3 4 


Cologn, 


And the kingdom of Bohemia. 


% 


Denmark, &c, or deſpotic, where one has 
an abſolute power over the life and goods 
of his ſubjects, as in Turkey, Muſcovy, and 
France; or ariftocratical, where a tew no- 
blemen have the whole authority, as at 
Venice; or democratical, where the go- 
vernment is in the hands of the people, 
as in the United Provinces, and ſome part 
of Switzerland : Beſides ſome other go- 
vernments, which are a medley of monarchy 
and ariſtocracy, as in Poland, and demo- 
cracy, as in England and Sweden. And 

the principal ſovercignties in Europe are as 
follow : 


And the ſmall republics of Geneva, S!. 
Marin, and Ragu/a. 


Next to theſe may be reckoned the elec- Eledo- 
torates of Germany, whoſe princes chuſe the rates. 
emperor ; of whom the three firſt are ſpi- 
ritual, and all the others temporal princes, 


| Germany, Empires. 
The empires of 5 Ruſſia, 
( Turkey. 
The kingdoms of 

Great Britain and Ireland, || Bohemia, Og 1 
' ) Goms. 3 
France, Pruſſia, =_ 
Spain, Sardinia, ” 
Portugal, _ |] Naplesand Si- 1 
Sweden, cily (which x 
Denmark, are term'd "OY 
Poland, the two i- & 
Hungary, cilies); 3 
And the Popedom of Nome. 1 
Venice, Republics. "I 
\ United Netherlands, A 
| Swiſſerland. A 
The republics of“ "Uh "2 
"Y The Griſons, 2 
Genoa, 4 
Lucca, 3 
2 


Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, 
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There are, beſides theſe, no Jeſs than 
three hundred ſubaltern ſovereignties in 
Germany, Italy, &c, whoſe poſſeſſors, 
whether ſpiritual, as archbiſhops and 


biſhops z or temporal, as princes, land- 


ves, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, Ec. 
8 they are tributaries or feoffees to 
the emperor, or ſome other ſuperior prince, 
have authority in their own eſtates, 


Of the ſpiritual the moſt conſiderable are, 
The grand maſter of the Teutonic order, 
The grand maſter of Malta. 


Other ſo- 
vereigns called the grand prior of Germany 


— The archbiſhop of Salizburgh ; and 
twenty-one biſhops in Germany. 
The abbots and princes of Fulda in 
Germany, St. Gall in Switzerland, and ſome 
others. 


Of the temporal, the moſt conſiderable are, 
Tempo- The archduke of Auſtria, 


ral. The great duke of Tuſcany. 

Land- Caſſel, 

graves. The landgraves of Heſſ e — 
Homburg b. 


Dukes. The dukes of Savoy, and Modena, &c. 


in /taly: the duchies of Milan, Mantua, 
Mirandola, Parma, and Placentia, are, at 
preſent, in the houſe of Auſtria: the 
dukes of Mecklemburgh, Wertembergh, 
Holftein, Saxe-Weymar, Eyſenach, Gotha, 
Sc. in Germany; 


And the duke of Courland, in Poland. 


Princes The princes of Anbalt, Arembergb, 
Hohenzollern, Naſſau, and Eaſt-Friſeland, 
Furſtembergh, Lichtenſtein, Waldeck, Tour, 
and Taxis, &c. in Germany. 


Mar. The marquiſſes of Baden, Dourlach, 
quiſles. Brandenburgh, Culembach, and Branden- 
burgh- Anſpach, in Germany, 


Counts, The counts of Hanau, Solms, Traun, 
&c. Schlick, Starembergh, &c. 


Beſides theſe, there are the cham of the 
European Tartary, the hoſpodars of Wala- 
chia, Moldavia, &c. | 


Advan- And now though Europe be the ſmalleſt 


tages. of the four parts of the world, yet it is to 
be preferr'd to any of them on many ac- 


VoI. I. 


The grand prior of Malta, who alſo is 
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counts; the air is milder, the ſoil more 
fruitful, and the countries thereof more 
populous than thoſe of the reſt ; and tho? 
there be but a few ſilver and gold mines, 
yet trade is a good compenſation for their 
deficiency. And if Europe does not pro- 
duce many drugs, which are found in the In- 
dies, brought thence, and uſed by phyſicians, 
yet it is no diſparagement to Europe, but 
is rather an inſtance, that Europe is the 
wholeſomeſt part of the world, and that we 
may very well live without thoſe drugs, 
if we were well acquainted with what na- 
ture affords us at home. And though 
it be certain that Aa was peopled before Inhabi- 
Europe, and that it be likely that the in- tants. 
habitants of this laſt, either came into 
it from Phrygia into Greece, or from Bar- 
bary into Spain; yet for all that, tis now 
agreed on all hands, that Europe is by 
far the better cultivated and moſt populous 
part of world, Mr. Defer reckons it con- 
tains 117 millions of people, who have 
infinitely outdone the Phænicians and Car- 
thaginians, the famous ancient traders of 
Ala and Africa, both as to diſcoveries, and 
length and importance of trading voyages; 
and we may with the authors of the New 
General Atlas, or rather of the New French 
Geographical Method, conclude, that the 
Divine Providence has fitted the Europeans 
for thoſe great undertakings beyond the 
inhabitants of the other three parts; for as 
they have nothing ſhocking in their fea- 
tures and lineaments, which is the caſe of 
moſt other people, ſo they are of ſtronger 
conſtitutions ; and being alſo bred in the 
northern temperate zone, and having bet- 
ter notions of religion, learning and liber- 
ty than others have, their minds are thereby 
more adapted to generous and bold attempts, 
and to deſpiſe dangers, than thoſe of the 
Matichs, Africans, and Americans, who 
never were a match for them in any cir- 
cumſtance when the terms were equal. 
Witneſs the two famous empires of Greece 
and Rome, who conquer'd the beſt part of 
Aſia and Africa; and as for America it was 
— ſooner 3 but it 5 be 

the Europeans, who in general are kind, 
civil, and . and be their abilities _—_ 
and courage they have ſubdued the in- 
habitants of the other parts of the world. 
They are very ingenious in their workman- 
ſhips, wiſe in their government, courage- 
ous in war, ſkilful in trade, and magnifi- 
cent in their buildings, 
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The au- 
thor's pa- 
rentage 
and edu- 
cation. 


mined to breed me a ſcholar at leaſt, if 


The Voyage of Don GoxzALEs, 


CHAPTER I. 
Containing the Reaſons of the Author's Voyage to ENGL AND, &c, 


N my infancy, my parents, being on 
both ſides deſcended from new Chriſ- 
tians, to appear more devout and 

attached to the eſtabliſhed church, and 
ſo the better to ſcreen themſelves from 
the eye of the W inquiſition, put 
me on the habit of a Jeſuit, and deter- 


not a father of that ſociety. In conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, I, as ſoon as 
age would permit, was ſent to their pub- 
lick ſchool of St. Antoaon, or St. Ant bony the 
reat, at Liſbon, where not only languages, 
ut all the liberal ſciences are taught; and 
in a few years was to determine, whether 
I would enter into the ſociety, or ſucceed 
to my father's buſineſs of a merchant, who 
then was declining, both with age and in- 
firmities of body, My tutor laid cloſe 
ſiege to my affections, well knowing 
that, as then I was the only ſurviving child 
of my parents, all their ſubſtance (and 
they were accounted rich) would center 
wich me in their ſociety for ever, could I 
be perſuaded to become a jeſuit : to whom 
I had almoſt 7 till my mother in- 
terpoſing, with ſolid reaſons convinced me, 
that for the preſent it would be better, 
both for her, and myſelf, to enter into 
N with my father, alledging that 
was not yet ſo capable to judge how an 
eccleſiaſtical life, under vows of poverty, 
chaſtity, and obedience, might conſiſt with 
my growing inclinations and propenſity of 
nature; that as the whole paternal eſtate 
would be ſeized on for their own ule, 
_ my father's death, ſhe muſt be ruin- 
ed or become obſcquious to the ſociety for 


a mean ſubſiſtance, or perchance be obliged 


to end her days in a monaſtic confinement : 


and again, that ſhould I happen to give 


ſuch other books as would lead me into a 


Juſt notion of the world, and aſſiſt me in 


that ſtate of life I then had juſt entered 
into, 


at no loſs in reading authors of diverſe na- 
tions, except the Engliſh : for tho! the Eu- 
gliſb factory at Liſbon is both the richeſt 
and the largeſt, and there is alſo an Engliſb 
college, an Engliſh nunnery, and two Iri 

colleges, and a nunnery of that nation alſo, 
who ſpeak the Engliſo tongue; and I may 
add, tho? our greateſt dealings in the mer- 
cantile way are with the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, none of the natives endeavour to 
teach or learn their language. Therefore 
1 next ſtep towards 9 true ideas 
of a nation I, in all probability, was to 
deal with during my life, was to ſearch not 


only for Portugueze and Spaniſh, but for The cauſe 
French and Halian authors; yet I could of his 
find none in any of theſe languages, that inquiry 


. into Eng- 
are any other than mere ſuperficial ac- J 1: 


counts, and in my opinion no way capable ry. 
to convey juſt ideas of ſo 1 a peo- 
le, nor ſufficient to inſtruct a foreigner 
ow to manage an advantageous com- 
merce with them. For ſo long as we 
are kept ignorant of any country, and 
traffick with its natives only by factors of 
their on nation, ſettled among us, we 
muſt take only what they pleaſe to im- 
port, and at their own times and price, 
to our own great loſs : whereas a merchant, 
that is thoroughly acquainted with the 
product, manufacture and genius of the 
nations he trafficks with, has the advantage 
to ſupply himſelf with the beſt commodi- 
ties, in the beſt ſeaſons, and at the cheap- 
eſt rates. Conſequently, 


As for languages, I had been very hap- His learn. 
py in taking them at ſchool; ſo that I was ing. 


I, reſolving to merchandiſe with Great- Ne learns 
Britain, reſolved alſo firſt to learn the Eg, 
language, and then to make a voyage to and tra- 
the iſland itſelf, I ſoon made myſelf vels. 


them any provocation, or break their or- 
ders or rules, I might be ameſuited, ex- 

lled their ſociety, and excluded both 
rom my inheritance, and all means of 


Leaves 
the 
ſchool, 


„ Anthony's, nor in my 


living. And then, ſhe added, that if in 
after life my inclinations continued, when 
youth was conquered, and the world could 
ield me no pleaſure, I might then do as 
I pleaſed; and it would yet be time 
enough to retire, | 
Thus adviſed, I no longer appeared at 
udent's dreſs ; 


yet my bookiſh inclination continued : But 
the courſe of my ſtudies was changed, for 


| inſtead Cf Ariftotle's Philoſophy, School Di- 


vinity, and Caſuiſtry, I now reliſhed nothing 
but Voyages, Travels, and Geography; an 


maſter of as much of the Engliſb tongue, 
as to enable me to attempt my intended 
voyage, without the incutnbrance and the 
accidents that often befall gentlemen, who 
are obliged to truſt all to an interpreter. 
Having gained my parents conſent, I em- 


. barked with their bleſſing, on board the 


packet, on the 23d of April, being S.. 
George's Day, commonly called the patron 
of ENGLAND; and, after a pleaſant voy- 

of ſeven days, we arrived ſafe at Fal- 


mouth the zoth of April, 1730, N. S. 
| CHAP. 


N the voyage, having ſignified to the 
captain my intention to make the tour 
well furniſhed 


ts invited 


to the 1 a 
captain's of Great- Britain, being 


houſe. with money and credit, he very genteelly, 
upon landing, invited me to his own houſe, 
which I accepted of, till I could recover 
the little fatigue of my ſea-ſickneſs, and 
indeed chiefly to take his advice, and to 
concert with him the moſt practicable me- 
thod to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
this kingdom. 

Takes his His difintereſtedneſs demanded my at- 

advice tention to his advice; and ſurely his ad- 

how '® vice was good, For, he poſitively ob- 


ʒjected againſt my travelling alone, as dan- 
gerous z and to put myſelf in the power 
of an Engliſh ſervant, might, he ſaid, be 
attended with many bad conſequences, 
and could not be expected to be a proper 
means to make any advantageous obſerva- 
tions: But, continued he, I can procure 
you a gentleman of the cloth, or a cler- 
gyman, who, for a ſmall gratuity, by 
way of preſent, for loſs of time, and bear- 
ing his expences, will give you his com- 
72 1 and his learning, character and af- 
ability, will make your journey pleaſant, 
gain you admittance wherever you come 
and deſire to pry into things, and explain 
whatever is needful for you to know, I 
cloſed with this, very thankfully, But 
now ſaid I, Sir, to compleat my felicity, 
may 1 be ſo. bold to aſk and to hope that 
you will favour me, at my own expence, 
with the company of Mr. your ſon 
alſo, and his ſervant, The good captain 
yielded to my intreaties, A worthy cler- 
gyman in the neighbourhood agreed to go 
with us, and we ſet forward on our jour- 
ney on the 4th of May, O. S. 
My good and ingenious tutor, for ſuch 
I ſhall ſtile the worthy clergyman (my 
fellow-traveller) for the future, being a 
very good Latiniſt, preſently learned to 
converſe with me intelligibly z for though 
(the Engliſh pronunciation of the Latin 
being barbarous) I could not at all times 
at firſt directly underſtand him in Latin, yet 
by the help of the little ſmattering of the 
Engliſh ON I had got, nothing was loſt 
ol. I, 2 | 
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that he was pleaſed to promote for my in- 
formation: and being a good hiſtorian and 
geographer, he (being acquainted with 
my intentions) began immediately to pre- 
pare me for a more clear perception of 
things to be met with in our tour, by a ge- 
neral account of Ex AND and SCOTLAND, 
now called GREAT-BRIT AIX.“ 
GRRAT-BRITAIx, ſays he, is the Grear- 
greateſt iſland in Europe; as well as the 3 
beſt ſituated, richeſt in commerce, moſt tion ang 
fruitful, and moſt powerful in arms. extent. 
Its longitude (Teneriffe being the me- 
ridian) bein degrees 45 minutes, at 
the Land's-End in Cornwall, and 17 de- 
- 15 minutes, at the Seuth- Foreland in 
nt; in all 7 degrees and a half: its la- 
titude being 30 degrees at the Lizard- 
Point in Cornwall, and 58 and a half at 
the Headland, in Caithneſs, Scotland; which, 
according to the geometrical meaſure of 
Engliſh ſtatute miles, viz, 69 miles and 
864 feet to a degree, makes the true 
breadth of the iſland 285 miles, and 587 
miles in length. And here it will not be 
improper to obſerve that its form is trian- 
gular; for the Land's-End, Dover-Head, 


and Caithneſs, make three corners; thoſe 


promontories ſhooting out into the ſea: 
being bounded on the north, by the 
northern ſea; on the caſt, by the German 
ocean; on the ſouth, by the Engliſb chan- 
nel ; and on the weſt, by the Iriſh ſea, or 
St. George's channel, 8 
As to the name of this iſland, Abion, Name. 
Cimbri, Prydyn, Prydein, or Prydain, for 
by all thoſe names it was called by the 
ancient Britains; out of which laſt the 
Romans called it Britannia, and the Greeks, 
Uretanian ; whether Albion, Britain, or 
Cimbria, was the firſt name, is uncertain ; 
tho? I think theſe names grew about one 
time, upon the firſt habitation thereof; 
As to Albion, ſome derive it of Alphas 
in Greek, and ſome of Album in Latin, 
tho it hath in it neither Greek nor Latin, 
white or black, but is plain downright - 
Britiſh, compounded of two words, Gal and 
Bian, that is, Little Gaul, by removing 
the radical letter G, * as it is uſual with the 
* Hebrews 


For as a learned author obſerves, every Britiſs word, whoſe radical is P, T, or C, in writing and diſ- 


courſe, for the ſweet harmony of ſound, hath three variations, ſo that the radical P is ſometimes turned 
into B, Ph, and ſometimes into Nh; T into D, Th, and Nh; C into G, Ch, and into Ngh the Hebrew 


| Gnayn. As for example, Pen in the Britiſb language is a head, 


and P radical; his head 7 Ben, with a 


head A Phen, and her head 7 Phen, my head Dm. hen: likewiſe fire is Tan, out of fire O Dar, with fire 
A Than, my fire Fim-han : love is Cariad, out of love O Cariad, lh love A Cariad, my love Vyngba- 
riad. Divers like variations we have in zxemoving the radical, and ſometimes the radical is quite taken 
away, and no other put in its place, as when for Ga/bion, that is, little Gaul, we ſay Albion. | 
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By whom 
firit inha- 
bited, 


2 


The Voyage of Don GoxzALEs, 


Hebrews and Welch, turning Galw into 
Alw, Garw into Arw, Gavel into Avel, 
and Galanas into Alanas, &c, fo they tur- 
ned Galbian into Albian, the ancient Bri- 
tiſb word Bian ſignifying little, and Albian, 
(or as now corruptly written Abion) which 
is to ſay Little Gaul; which name has con- 
tinued ever ſince the Gauls, Cimbri, or 
Britains took poſſeſſion of this iſland, 

As to Cimbria, it is urged that the Cimbri 
were its firſt inhabitants; who now are 


called Welch, and contend that they can 


prove their pedigree down to Noah, and 
even to our firſt parent Adam; and pretend 
to demonſtrate that they are the real de- 
ſcendents of Homer the eldeſt ſon of Japhel, 
who was the eldeſt ſon of Noah, building 
their preſumption on the affinity there is 
between the words Gomer and Cimbri; eſ- 
pecially on this teſtimony of Jaſepbus; viz. 

„ Now the ſons of Noah had children, 
„ who, for the honour of their memory, 
„called the people wherever they got 
„ poſſeſſion by their own names: As Ja- 
% phet, the ſon of Noah, had ſeven ſons, 
„ who planted themſelves in Mia, from 
the mountains of Taurus and Amenus to 
the river Tanats; in Europe to Gades 
and the places being not as yet peopled, 
where-ever they got 1 ay aforeſaid, 
they called the countries after their own 
names, Gomer was the founder of thoſe 
that were called Gomerites, and by the 


Greeks at this Day Galatians (or Gauls.) name of Britannia Minor, 


Antiq. lib. 1. c. 7. tranſlated by Sir Roger 
Leſtrange. 


As to the etymology of Prydyn, Prydein, Its ety mo- 
or Britain; they are wittily logy. 


and Prydain, 
derived! by ſeveral authors, as collected by 
Camden: but neither they nor this great 
antiquary could -hope to ſucceed in their 
inquiry ; when it muſt be confeſſed that 
Britain is an ancient Britiſh or Welch 
word, for Prydein or Prydain, the derivatives 
of Pryd, which ſignifies beauty, and P 
being made B, according to the rule cited 
before, are turned into Britain, Or, other- 
wile, it is to be obſerved that the termi- 
nation Dain in the ancient Britiſh tongue 
ſignifies delectable, derived from the Hebrew 
word addin or addan, i. e. delicate; and as 
we know from good authority, that when 
the Cimbri came firſt from Gaul up the 
river Thames, they, delighted with the 
place, called it Avon Dain, on the delicate 
river; and afterwards fixing upon a place 
on the ſhore moſt agreeable to themſelves 
for to inhabit, they called it Lundain or 
London : and, in fine, when they had ſeen 
and taſted the goods of the whole land, 
what could they do leſs than name it Pry- 

dain or Britain? However, the epithet 
Great is given univerſally to this iſland, 
cither to diſtinguiſh it from the province 
'of Britany in France, or from the other 
Britiſh iſles, particularly from Jreland, 
which, in ancient times, was known by the 


KK 


Containing the ancient State of the Iſland of 


Great-Britain, eſpecially under the 


ROMAN Empire. 


H E moſt true and ancient of all hiſto- 
ries informs us,that after the flood the 


| poſterity of Japbet inhabited and divided a- 


mong' em the iſles of the@entiles.Gomer,who 
was eldeſt ſon of Japbet, gave a name and 


conqueſt; for as much as many great cu- 

rioſities and pieces of antiquity in our tra- 

vels, can't well be accounted for, nor un- 

2 without this part of Engliſß hi- 
ory. 


Julius Cæſar, governor of Gallia for the Invaded 
Roman ſenate, intending to invade Brj-by the 
tany, and being informed that his inten- $9924» 


deſcent to the Cimbrians ; who imparted the 
ſame to the Faul and Germans, and con- 


ſequently to the inhabitants of this iſle, as 
being onginally deſcended from the Gauls, 
who firſt came over and ſettled in this 
iſland; as is moſt probable both from the 
ſituation, or its nearneſs to the continent, 
and from the uniformity in language, reli- 
gion, and policy between the moſt ancient 
Gauls and Britains, As to the ſtate of 
Britany before the arrival of the Romans, 
it being obſcured with many intricacies, 
and rather matter of amuſement than in- 
ſtruction, and a labyrinth in which a man 
may more eaſily ſhoot wide than hit the 
mark, I ſhall paſs it over, and begin an 


account of its ancient ſtate at the Roman 


* 


tion had got wind, and that divers ſtates of 
the iſle had ſent over ambaſſadors to offer 
hoſtages for aſſurance of their obedience 
to the ſenate and people of Rome, received 
them courteouſly, and appointed Cominus, 
who was much Naehe by the Britains, 
to accompany the ambaſſadors home again, 
and to endeavour with all his intereſt and 
eloquence to perſuade the rulers to ſubmit 
themſelves, as ſome of their nation had al- 
ready done: and further to let them know, 
that himſelf with all convenient ſpeed 
would come thither. The princes of the 
iſle, being as yet unacquainted with oy 
| civi 
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vil kinds of government, maintained 


quarrels and factions among themſelves, 


whereby, while one ſought to offend ano- 


ther, and | 
croaching upon his neighbours (not ob- 


ſerving, that what they gained in particu- 
lar one of another, they loſt all together in 
the general reckoning) they made an open 
paſſage in the end for the Romans to con- 
quer the whole (a thing common to them 
with other nations, who have found the 
like effects to proceed from the like cauſes, ) 
The an- For, the moſt part of the Britains, in thoſe 
pong 4. days, delighted in war, neglecting huſband- 
(cribed. ry, or perchance not then knowing the uſe 
of it. Their manner of living and 
| cuſtoms, were much like thoſe of the in- 
habitants of Gallia. Their diet was ſuch 
as nature yielded of herſelf, without the 
induſtry of man; for though they had 
great ſtore of cattle, yet they lived (eſpe- 
cially in the inland countries) with milk. 
It was held among them as a thing un- 
lawful, to eat of a hare, a hen, or a gooſe, 
and yet they nouriſhed them all for recre- 
ation ſake, Their apparel was made of 
the ſkins of beaſts, though their bodies 
were, for the moſt part, naked, and ſtained 
with woad, which gave them a blueiſh co- 
lour, and (as they ſuppoſed) made their aſ- 
pect terrible to their enemies in battle, 
Their houſes were built with ſtakes, reeds, 
and boughs of trees, faſtened together in 
a round circle, They had ten or twelve 
wives a piece, common among them, 
though the iſſue were always accounted his 
that firſt married the mother when a mai- 
den, They were in ſtature taller than the 
Gauls; but in wit, more ſimple, as being 

leſs civilized. | 
Behaviour Cominus was no ſooner diſcovered to be 
on the ar-in the Roman intereſt, and delivered his 
f egg meſſage, but he was caſt into priſon; and 
"ie tee. there remained till Cæſar arrived, and with 
much difficulty and hazard had overthrown 
the nat.ves, who made a gallant reſiſtance 
at firſt on the ſhore, but at laſt ran away, 
releaſed their priſoner, and ſent freſh offers 
ot ſubmiſſion, the chief ſtates laying the 
whole blame upon the multitude, who re- 
fuſed to conſent to thoſe terms, which had 
been offered by Cæſar in Gaul, It was 
Cæſar's intereſt to accept of their obedi- 
ence and excuſe z and therefore taking ſuch 
pledges, as could immediately be deliver- 
ed to him, he appointed the reſt to be 
brought at a certain day, But this ſun- 
ſhine of fortune was ſoon overcaſt, and 
this new allegiance laſted but a few days 
the Britains being informed that Cæſar's 
fleet was wrecked or totally diſperſed, and 
conſequently ſuppoſing that, as the Romans 
could by no means repair the ſame, nor 
otherwite return to Gaul for proviſions, they 


mans. 


Revolt 


to enlarge his own part by in- 


might, by - prolonging the war till winter; 

ſtarve his whole army, and deter others 
from the like attempt. Cæſar not receiye- 

ing the hoſtages according to agreement, 

concluded that he muſt prepare againſt fu- 

ture attacks; and at the ſame time gather- 

ed all the neighbouring corn into his camp 

and repaired his boats and ſhipping with | 

ſuch as were totally diſabled from ſervice. 

While theſe things were doing, the ſe- 

venth legion, according to cuſtom, was 

ſent forth to forage, till which time, the 

Britains revolt was not certainly known, 

for ſome of them remained abroad in the 

fields, and others came ordinarily into the 

Roman camp. The warders in the ſtation 

before the camp, gave notice to Cæſar, 

that the ſame way which the legion went, 

there appeared a greater duſt than was 

uſual to be ſeen. Cæſar miſtruſting ſome 

new practice of the Britains, commanded 

the cohorts that kept ward to march thither, 

appointing two others to ſupply their 

places, and the reſt of his forces to arm 

themſelves with ſpeed and follow him. 

When he approached near the place de- 

{cried, he perceived his ſoldiers to be over- 

charged with the Britains, killing a few of 

them, and diſordering the reſt with their 

horſes and chariots, The manner of their Manner 

fighting in chariots was thus; firſt they of fighting 

uſed to ride round about their: enemies foe N 

forces, caſting their darts where they ſaw 

advantage, and oftentimes with the fierce- 

neſs of their horſes, and whirling of their 

chariot wheels, they broke their enemies 

ranks, and being gotten in among the 

_ of horſemen, they would leap out 
f their chariots and fight on foot, The 

chariot- drivers in the mean time withdrew 

themſelves by little and little ont of the 

batcle, and placed themſelves in ſuch fort, 

that their maſters, being overmatched by 

their enemies, might readily recover their 

chariots ; ſo that in their fighting they per- 

formed the offices, both of horſemen in 

ſwiftneſs of motion, and alſo of footmen 

in keeping their ground; and, by daily uſe 

and exerciſe, they were grown ſo expert in 


managing their horſes, that driving them 


forceably down a ſteep hill, they were able 
to ſtay or turn them in- the mid way, yea, 
to run along the beam, to ſtand firm upon 


the yoke, and to return thence ſpeedily 


into their chariots again, But, 

Tho? the Britains had taken the Romans 
at a nonplus, Cæſar's vigilance, expedi- 
tion and valour, recovered his legion, and 
brought them off to his camp; and the 
Britains, no longer diſſembling their breach 
of faith,in a ſhort time attacked the Romans 
in their camp, but were repulſed with 
great loſs. Again they ſued for peace, which Were beat 
upon fending double the number of and ſued 

hoſtages {9 Peace. 


— 


T4 


Ce/ar's not daring to venture 


hoſtages into Gaul, was granted; and Cæ- 

ſar; content with his preſent, ſucceſs, and 

is ſhips any later 

Gon theſe ſeas, returned into Gaul with all 
his forces, 

C/ar re- In the ſpring following, Ce/ar embarked 

turns a- at Portus Iccins with five legions, and a 

_—— rtionable number of horſe, on board. 

al, of about 800 ſail of ſhips, of one kind or 

| other, and landed without <4 ug vagal for, 

though the Britains expected his return, 

and were actually in arms on the coaſt to 

prevent his landing, they were ſo terrified 

at the ſight of his fleet, that they left che 

ſhore, and hid themſelves in the countries 

about; where, gaining the woods and the 

tops of hills, they reſolved to wait the ar- 

rival of Cæſar's forces; and after ſome 

conflicts, with various ſucceſs, the ſtates of 

the iNand gave the command of their army 

i oppoſed to Cafſibeline, a prince, whoſe country laid 

y 


2 Mi. along the river Thames, about fourſcore 
CHIME, 


miles from the ſca; a man both valiant 
and experienced in the art of war. Ceſar 
fought him divers times with ſome ſucceſs, 
till at laſt gaining a compleat victory, he 
led his army to the banks of the river 
Thames, oppoſite Caſſibeline's country: when 
he came thither, he perceived that the Bri- 
tains had great forces in readineſs on the 
further ſide of the river, the banks whereof 
were fortified with ſharp pointed ſtakes or 
piles (about the bigneſs of a man's thigh, 
and bound about with lead) pitched near 
the ſhore, to impede their paſſage z and 


ſome others of the ſame kind (the rem- 


nants whereof are to be ſeen at this day) 
were planted covertly under water, in the 
main river; whereof - Ce/ar having intel- 
ligence (by ſome fugitives and priſoners 
that he had taken) commanded the horſe- 
men firſt to enter the river, and the le- 
gions to follow, ſo that (the dangerous 
places being diſcovered) the Romans waded 
wes o (their heads only appearing above 
water) and charged the Britains with ſuch 
violence, that they forced therh to forſake 
the ſhore, and betake themſelves to flight, 
Caſſibeline after this having endeavoured 
real cane, Whatever laid in his power, both by ſtra- 
peace to tagem, and new alliances with the other 
C-/ilcline potentates of the iſland, to put a ſtop to the 
victorious arms of their conquerors, find- 

ing his country waſted with war, all his 
endeavours fruſtrated, and himſelf for- 

ſaken in a manner by the cities round 

about him, was at laſt induced, to prevent 

final ruin, to ſeek for peace from Cz/ar, 

by the interpoſition of Cominus; which 
Caſar granted, on condition that he deli- 
vered hoſtages for the aſſurance of his 
obedience, and ſhould give no offence to 

the Tringhanies, whom he had taken into 


. 


his ſpecial protection, T 


Over- 
comes 


à Roman ſenator, who, after many diffi- 
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This is called the conqueſt of Britain 
by Caſar; but whocver views this iſland, 
and marks the. progreſs of his arms there- 
in, muſt 2 5 that he rather ſhewed the 
Romans. ſome part of the iſland, than 
made a conqueſt of the whole, He ha- 
ving thus adjuſted matters, and impoſed Britain, 
a tribute to be paid yearly to the Fuge been 
and people of — by the Britains, ſailed Oy 
immediately to Gaul, and never returned 
more into Britain. | | 
After Cæſar's death, the princes of the The tri. 
iſland being delivered from the terror of bute rc 
his arms, refuſed the ſtipulated tribute; futed. 
for which they were threatened with a 
powerful chaſtiſement by his ſucceſſor: Au- 
guſlus. At firſt Auguſtus was appeaſed 
with their promiſes of amendment, and 
ſome valuable preſents ſent to him by their 
ambaſſadors, into Gallia Celtica; and the 
Britains, falling again from their allegi- 
ance, were left to themſelves to uſe their 
own laws, and to enjoy their own liber- 
ties; for, the Romans having found the 
ſweetneſs of peace, after long civil wars, 
ſought rather to keep in obedience ſuch 
provinces as had been before-time brought 
under ſubjection, than, by attempting new 
conqueſts, to hazard the loſs of that they 
had already gotten, 
Britain being now once more freed from Cunobe. 
foreign yoke, Cunobeline, king of the Tri-#*'* regu- 


lation of 


nobantes, who reſided at Camalodunum, be- jg, 


gan prudently to reclaim the Britains from 


their rude behaviour; and to make him- 
ſelf more reſpected, he afterwards cauſed 
his own image to be ſtamped on his 
coin, after the manner of the Romans (a 
cuſtom never uſed among the Britains, be- 
fore his days; and but then newly received Coiu, 


by the Romans themſelves) ; for, before when firfi 


uſed in 


that time the Britains uſed rings of iron, kn 


and little plates of braſs of a certain weight, 
inſtead P coin, During the time of his 
government, the divine myſtery of hu- 
man redemption was accompliſhed by the 
birth of our Saviour Chriſt; Auguſtus 
Caſar then poſſeſſing the Roman empire, 


Which he afterwards left to Tiberius his 


adopted ſon, a wary and politick prince z 
who, following the advice and example 
of Auguſtus, did neither attempt any thing 
in Britain, nor maintain any garriſon 
there, | 

In this ſtate the Britains remained till 
the reign of the emperor Claudius, not- 
withſtanding the vain pretences of Cali- 
gula's triumph for the conqueſt of the 
lame, - 

The expedition under Claudius was un- Expedi- 
dertaken by the perſuaſion of ſome Bri- "3 
tiſb diſcontented 8 and conducted 5% under 
by the courageous and ſkilful Aulus Plautius, Claudiu:. 


culties 
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culties with his own ſoldiers, and hazards 


4 


nations, under the conduct of Yoadicia, Revolt un- 


by ſea, landed, and encountering 4 took Goo or Boadicia, a lady of the royal blood, who, der queen 


in open field, routed them, and took 
taratacus, the fon of Cunobeline, priſoner 


But this did not prevent them from diſ- 


ting every inch of their country with 
Heir Kae - amongſt whom we find 
Plavius Veſpafian, and his fon Titus, and 
his brother Sabinus. | 

The Romans had now purſued victory 
to the north banks of the Thames, where 
enſued a very bloody battle, in which, on 
the Britains ſide, fell prince Togodumnns, 
another of Cunobeline's ſons: and they 
maintained their cauſe ſo well, that the 
Roman general wrote for greater ſupplies 


Claudius from Rome, Now it was that Claudius 


comes in came in perſon, and with a ſufficient army 

perſon. joined the forces under Plautius and Vef- 

paſian, who waited his arrival on the ſouth 

of the Thames, whereto they had been 

obliged to retire and intrench themſelves 

and in ſixteen days gave the iſlanders bat- 

Conquers. tle, conquered, diſarmed, and reduced the 

hither part of the iſland into the form of a 

| Roman province; and reimbarked again for 

Rome, where it was decreed, among many 

| other honours paid him on this occaſion, 

Surnamed that he ſhould take the ſurname of Bri- 

Britanni- fannicus, and that it ſhould remain here- 
8 ditary to the Claudian family. 

Notwithſtanding this great ſucceſs of 


the Romans, and the continual loſſes of the 


Britains, the iſlanders reſolved to ſell their 
liberty and nation at a dear price: ſo that 
All in when P. Oſtorius Scapula was charged with 
confuſion the proſecution of this conqueſt, he found 


again. all in confuſion again; and was obliged to 


uſe both the utmoſt policy, and the greateſt 
precaution and firmneſs of courage and re- 
ſolution, before he could execute his com- 
miſſion, For, he not only was encountred 
by the Icenians, Cangi, and Brigantes, but 
by the moſt warlike and ſtubborn Silures 
(the people of ſouth Wales) who neither 
by cruelty nor fair means could be brought 
to ſubmit to the Roman yoke, till he en- 
tirely defeated them, under the command 


of Cataratacus, whom he took priſoner, 


with his wife and daughter, and after- 
wards led him in triumph, with his bre- 
thren, into the city of Rome, But this ra- 
ther inraged than quelled the bold Byr4- 
tains, who, after this, gained many ad- 
vantages over their new maſters, and con- 


Nero ſuc- tinued in arms, when Nero ſucceeded 


ceeds Claudius in the empire; in whoſe time, 
Claudius. S netonius Paulinus, to whom the —_ 
province was aſſigned, reſolving upon the 
conqueſt of a neighbouring iſland, called 
Mona (now Angleſey) and imprudently 
neglecting to ſecure the country behind 
him as he marched from their attacks, the 


Teenians ny the Trinobantes and other 
Vor. I. 


nongſt other things, encouraged her Beadicle. 
army to ſell their lives with honour, which 
they could not 2 with ſafety, and fay- 
ing, that for her own part, ſhe was deter- 
mined either to conquer or die) marched 
directly to Camalodunum, orWalden in Eſſex, 
the Roman colony, where they conſumed 
all but the temple with fire and ſword.. 
This revolt reaching Suetonius in the iſle 
of Mona, he haſten*d back with his army, and 
arrived at London, at that time, though not 
a colony, famous for its concourſe of mer- 
chants and traffick. But while he doubted 
in what manner he might ſtop their ſuc- 
ceſs, the Britains put all to the ſword that Brit 
refuſed to join with them againſt the Ro- cruelty. 
mam, to the number of 70000 and up- 
wards; ſo that being forced to riſque a 
battle to prevent more ſlaughter, Suetonius go ooo 
offered them battle, which was accepted Britains 
by Yoadicia, and fought deſperately ; for ſlain in 
the Britains left 80,000 on the field of net. 
battle, and, being vanquiſhed, Voadicia, Boadicia 
diſdaining to fall into the hands of her poiſons 
enemies, ended her life by poiſon. *. 
This victory, though the Britains were New con- 
not contented, brought them ſo far under queſts in 
ſubjection, that = gave their Roman go- 
vernors little trouble till the empire was 
confirmed to YVeſpa/ian, when Petilius Ce- 
realis was ſent to conquer the Brigantes ; 
Julius Frontinus, to ſubdue the Silures; 
and Julius Agricola, to reduce the Ordovices, 
(or le of north Wales); all which being 
executed with glory tb the Romans, Agri- 
cola invaded and compleated the conqueſt Mona con- 
of Mona, which Paulinus had been ob- duered. 
liged to abandon; and ſo well behaved to- 
wards the Britains he had reduced, that 
the iſland enjoyed, in his government, more 
peace than ever ſince the wars with the 
Romans; which gave him an opportunity 
to diſcover new countries, as far as the 
frith of Taus; but this was followed by a 
ſevere war with the Caledonians, or inha- yy. with 
bitants beyond Bodotria; where he was the Cale- 
contented to fix the bounds of the Roman donians. 
conqueſts, Upon the defeat of the 


worth Britains, the ſoldiers demanded to 


be led into Caledonia, that they might find 

out the outmoſt limits of Britain. But 

when the next ſummer this was attempted, 

on were met by 30,000 armed men, 

under the command of Galgacus; but the 

Romans gave them a warm reception, and 

after killing 10, ooo, diſperſed the reſt, and 

obtained a compleat victory and conqueſt Scorland 

of Scotland. Then Agricola commanded the conquered 

admiral of his navy to fail round the whole 

land of Britain; and by his valour and 

induſtry diſcoyered e. the out- 0cades 

moſt limits of Britain, and reduced the diſcovered 
U | | ſouth 
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ſouth part of the iſland into a full province; theſe, being overthrown, and lain near 
the government whereof was peculiar to Lyons in Gaul; and other diſorders 
the Roman emperors, and not at the diſ- (by reaſon of the often change of gover- 
1rricola's poſal of the ſenate, But this ſucceſs proved nours) * a revolt in that pro- 
dilgrace, the ruin of Agricola, in the eſteem and + vince, Severus reſolves upon a voyage to Sus 
os envious court of Domitian, for he was ſoon Britain; and although the Britains, upon expedition 


Aadrian's 
progreſs 

into Hei- 
tain, 


Adrian's 
wall, 


Title. 


Pia 
wall, 


King Lu- 


after recalled, diſgraced, and at laſt poi- intelligence of his gone, did ſend over 8 


ſoned by the emperor's conſent. 

Agricola had ſo far ſettled the peace 
and Roman authority in Britain, that all 
things remained pretty quiet till the reign 
of the emperor Adrian, who came in per- 
ſon with an army, and forced the nor- 
thern rebels to retire to the mountains 


of Scotland: and then fortifying the bor- 


ders of England with a wall of turfs, from 
the mouth of the river Tyne to the mouth 
of the river Huna, to defend his ſubjects 
from their bad neighbours, he returned 
triumphantly ro Rome, and received the 
title of the Reſtorer of BRITAINx, which 
inſcription is ſtill to be read on his coins, 
„ | 

Theſe incurſions did not only continue 
to the great annoyance of the borders, 
but alſo in the next reign the Briganzes 
began a new war with the Roman con- 
federates; but this was quenched by the 

rudence of the general before it broke 
into a flame: and the ids or Scots were 
kept in awe by a ſecond wall or rampart of 
turfs, which Lollius Urbicus the lieutenant 
commanded to be added to Aarian's wall, 
and by his fleet which lay on the north 
ſide of the iſle, | 


ambaſſadors, to offer their voluntary ſub- 
miſſion, yet the emperor (in whom nei- 
ther age nor ſickn 
of ambition) would not directly accept 
thereof, but entertained them with delays, 
till all things were in readineſs for his ex- 
pedition ; [ſo earneſt a deſire he had to 
paſs into the furtheſt part of Britain, and 
to purchaſe the ſurname of Britannicus, 
as an honourable addition to his other ti- 
tles.] His two ſons, Baſſianus (commonly 
called Caracalla) and Geta, he took with 
him, as doubting their agreement in 
his abſence. To Geta his younger ſon 
he committed the government of the pro- 
vince here for civil cauſes, wherein Ami- 
lius Paulus Papini anus, the famous lawyer, 
(who, as chief miniſter of juſtice under him, 
had his iribunal ſeat at Eboracum) was ap- 
r to aſſiſt and direct him. Severus 
himſelf, and Baſſianus (with the army) 
marched northward againſt theMeatz, a peo- 
ple bordering upon the Caledonians, and in 
eague with them; having alittle before de- 
feated Virius Ulpius in his expedition againſt 
them, and forced him to purchaſe his 
peace with money. Then Severus, no- 


thing diſmayed, purſued his enterpriſe, 


had abated the heat 


| About this time, Lucius, ſurnamed Le- though he loſt go, ooo in his ſeveral en- Loſes 
l e ver Maur, who by licence from the lieu- counters and by ſickneſs, till he reduced the 5929? 
ttenant governed (as king) a great part of Caledonians to treat of peace, which he was 

the iſland, embraced and permitted the glad to grant upon theſe conditions, viz. 
chriſtian religion to. be De ag within his © That the Caledonians ſhould firſt diſarm Terms of 
dominion ; and expelled all the heathen “ themſelves, and deliver part of the coun- peace 
prieſts, with their rites and ceremonies, and ** try (lying next the province) into the 2 a 
converted the heathen temples to the true Roman poſſeſſion, . and that from thence ,;,,,. 
worſhip of the living God, Which con- „ forward they. ſhould attempt nothing 
verſion continued without oppoſition till “ againſt the publick peace. | 
this iſland, with other provinces of Rome, Theſe articles, though ſtrongly aſſured, 
felt the ſeverity. of Diocleſſan's perſecu- were ſoon broken, and their breach was 
tion, Yet | as ſeverely puniſhed; by the emperor, who 

Pia in- The peace of the iſle was often diſturbed ſent. part of the army to purſue the Cale- 

vade Erg- in the mean while: for the Piss repaſſed donians, with expreſs orders to put all Cruel 

land. the wall, and ravaged. the borders; and to the ſword, without reſpect to ſex or commiſ- 

the Roman legions, diſcontented with their age. This ſharp manner of proceeding ſion. 


The Re- leaders, mutinying, were hardly to be ap- quailed the 1 of the northern Britains, 

man le- peaſed, till Perennius, a favourite of the who fled into the remote parts of Caledonia; 

tiny, emperor Commodus (who had enraged them and Severus, having rather impeded than 

Prem. by his bad uſage) was declared a, traitor, ended the troubles, ' ſpent ſome time in 
vie, how and delivered to their mercy; whom they repairing and enlarging Adrian's wall, Enlarges 
puniſhed, which he carried acroſs the iſland, from 


ut to a cruel death, 

But the diſcord, which broke out after- 
wards between the emperor Severus and 
his aſſociate Minus, much eſteemed by the 
ſoldiery in Britain, brought freſh troubles 
into the iſle; for Albinus, ſuccoured by 


3 7 of his apparel, whipped with rods, 
and p | 


with bulwarks and ſquare towers; in places 
moſt convenient (to give warning one to 
another upon any ſudden aſſault) for de- 
fence of the borders. Then being wearied 
with age, ſickneſs, and travel, 58795 

1 his 


wall, and 


ſea, to ſea, intrenching and fortifying it... it. 
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his mind alſo much grieved with the diſ- 
joyal and unnatural practices of his ſon 
Baſſanus, he withdrew himſelf to Ebora- 
cum, or York city, then a colony of the 
Romans, being the ſtation of the fixth le- 
gion, called Victrix; afterwards becoming 
one of the chief places of account 
among the Brigantes, For theſe ſtations 
of the Roman legions were commonly the 
ſeed-plots of towns and cities, both in this 
iſle, and divers other parts of the empire. 
Severus died at York; but his aſhes, be- 
ing put into a golden urn, were carried 
by his empreſs Julia to Rome, And from 
this time the Britains bore a great ſway 
in the Roman affairs; for among the many 
competitors to the empire, from time to 
time, the province of Britain was always 
courted, as capable of giving a ſanction to 
their election. And thus under various 
fortune Britain continued a province to 
Rome, till Carauſius, who was admiral of 
the Britiſh fleet, fearing to be called to 
The re- account for his male- practices, rebelled, 
bellion and engaged ſeveral diſcontented perſons 
of Carau az well as the north Britains in his conſpiracy, 
ts who declared him emperor, | 
The ex- This cauſed a new embarkation, under 
pedition the command of Conſtantius Clorus : but 


Severus 
dies at 


York. 


of Con- before it arrived, C. AlefFus, a pretended 
2 „friend to Caraufius, ſlew him, and uſurped 
Carauſius the wag He dignity z whom Conſtantius, 
ſlain. having landed, and cut off all hopes from 
Conjian- his ſoldiers of eſcaping, attacked, beat 


alten and flew Ale us, routed and ſcattered his 


Britains, overthrew all that uſurped up- 

on his dignity, or oppoſed him. In his Con/tan- 
time, at the requeſt of his Britif ſubjects, tine che 
their form of government, both in civil“ al- 


| ters the 
and martial cauſes, was altered, and new govern- 


- laws eſtabliſned: And all continued quiet ment and 


till the days of the emperor Jovinian; laws of 
when the Scots, Pitts, Saxons, &c. with Britain. 
their frequent incurſions and invaſions Why the 
gave the emperor ſo much trouble, and be- 4 
came ſo expenſive to the ſtate, that it was — 
reſolved in the reign of Honorius to give 

over the, government of Britain, and to 

direct them to provide for their own ſafe- 

ty : but decreed, in regard of former ſer- 

vices, to build them a wall of fone, about Adriar's 
eight feet in breadth and twelve feet wall re- 
high, in the ſame place where Severus had 7 1 
built one of turfs; upon which, next the none. 
ſea, on the ſouth, they raiſed bulwarks. 

But as ſoon as the Roman ſoldiers had 
withdrawn themſelves, the Scots broke the Broke 
wall down to the ground; by which down. 
means they were reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity for ſome time, till taking freſh 
courage they drove their enemies away : 
however (taking advantage of a general 4 great 
plague, which had deſtroyed ſo many Plague. 
that the living were ſcarce enough to 

bury the dead) the Scots and Pidis ſoon en- 

ter*d boldly into the heart of the iſle, car- 

ried off the wealth, burnt the cities, and 

made the natives ſlaves, and ſhortly after 
over-ran a great part of the nation, This 
happened five hundred years from the 
landing of Julius Ceſar, and four hundred 

and forty- ſix years from the birth of Chriſt, 

in the reign of Theodoſius the younger. And 

here we finiſh our account of the ancient 

ſtate of England, under the Roman govern - 

ment, 1 | : 


CHAP. W. 
Of the ancient State of England, eſpecially under the Saxon Government. 


quers, 
mercenary army; and by that means Bri- 
tain once more became a Roman pro- 
Marries vince, After this, Conſtantius married 
Helena. Helena, the daughter of Coil. a Britiſh king, 
and the mother of Conſtantine the great, 
who ſucceeded his father in the empire, 
and, by the bravery and fidelity of the 
Vortigern AF TER that the Romans had quitted 
cal in the iſland, one Yortigern, uſurping 
che 32x#- the command over the Britains, called in 


ons, 


the Saxons, either to ſecure the kingdom 
to himſelf, or to defend his country againſt 
the Scots and Piss: but whether theſe, 
or any other conſiderations, -put him upon 
ſo imprudent a counſel, it is certain that 
it was very impolitical in him to truſt the 


Kentiſh ſhore, in the hands of theſe auxilia- 
ries; for, as by this means they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the keys of the iſland, it was in 
their power to admit what number of 
forces they pleaſed, to execute their own 
ſchemes; and conſequently proved the 


garriſons on the Pifs wall, and on the 


utter ruin of the Britains, For the Saxons 

under Hengiſt and Hor ſa having raiſed their 

reputation conſiderably with Yortigern, by 

their ſucceſs againſt the Scots and Pits, * 

and having taſted the ſweets of this iſland, - 

and finding that the air, ſituation, fruit- 

fulneſs, and other conveniencies of it, far 

exceeded thoſe of their own country, they 

never left off  wheedling Vortigern with 

fair promiſes, and a neceſſity of greater 

ſuccours, till they had got together ſuch 

a force as put them in a condition of bid - The ſeize- 

ing defiance to the Britains, As ſoon ng of 

therefore as they found themſelves thus h g 

powerful, under pretence of ill pay and and Hur- 

ſhort diet, having firſt made a league 1 | 
| h me - 
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the Pills, they turned their arms againſt 
their entertainers, and raiſed a bloody war 
in ſeveral parts of the iſland, The poor 


inhabitants were put to the ſword, their 
lands waſted, and their cities razed ; in- 


ſomuch that after ſome ſtruggles and re- 
ſiſtance, made chiefly under Aurelius Am- 
brofius and the renowned king Arubur, the 
Saxons, tho? the ſucceſs was ſometimes va- 
rious, at laſt proving ſuperior, drove the 
Britains out of the beſt part of the iſland, 
into that part of it now called Wales, 


where their 3 remains to this day. 
c 


As then theſe Saxons laid the foundation 
of the Engliſh government and polity, 
which now exiſteth, I ſhall endeavour to 


inform you from whence they came. 


Whenee About the time the Romans began toextend 
the Saxon! their conqueſts into Germany, the inhabitants 


came. 


of the Ciml rian Cher ſoneſus, now called Fut- 


land, leaving their country, advanced to- 


wards the ſouth, They poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves at firſt of the northern parts of 
Germany, and doubtleſs ſpent ſome years 
in ſettling themſelves in thoſe quarters, 
But as the Romans had not yet penetrated 
ſo far, and we have no ancient hiſtories 
of the northern countries, nor even of the 
weſtern but what the Romans have left us, 
there is little known of the firſt irruptions 
made by the northern people into Germany, 
The Cimbri continually puſhing their con- 
queſts to the ſouthward, and the Romans 
advancing to the northward, they at laſt 
approached one another, Then it was 
that the Romans had an opportunity to 
learn in ſome meaſure the ſtate of theſe 
hitherto unknown nations. Their hiſto- 
rians, however, ſpeak very confuſedly of 
them, giving different names to the ſame 
people, and ſometimes the ſame name to 
ferent nations, The Cimbri, who came 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, were di- 
vided into three bands, one taking the 
name of Suevi, another of Francs, and a 
third of Saxons, Some will have the 
Francs to be a branch of the Suevi. How- 
ever that be, theſe three nations, continu- 
ally advancing ſouthwards, came at length 
to the frontiers of the Roman empire; the 
Suevi towards Italy, the Francs to the 
ſouth-weſt, towards the coaſt of Be/gick- 
Ganl, and the Saxons to the weſt, towards 
the German Ocean. The Szevi eſpecially 


were ſo terrible to the ancient Germans, 


that they looked upon them as a march for 
the immortal Gods, as Cæſar ſays in his 
Commentaries, As for the Francs, they 
are known to have over-run the whole 
province of Gaul, and founded the noble 
and ancient kingdom of France. 

The Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
thoſe tracts of land lying between the 


Rhine and the Elbe, Their territories, 


bounded on the weſt by the Germen Ocean, 
extended eaſtward to the borders of Thu- 
ringen, Conſequently they were maſters 
of Saxony, Weſtphalia, and all the part of 
the Low-Conntries lying north of the Rhine. 
The nations ſubdued by theſe conquerors 
were in time called Saxons, in like manner 
as the inhabitants of Gau! were named 
Frangois or French, after their ſubjection 
to the Francs, But however, whether 
the Saxons were not ſo rapid in their con- 
queſts as the Suevi, or the courſe they took 
made it longer before they approach*d 
the Romans, tis certain they were not ſo 
ſoon known, The firſt Roman hiſtorians 
who mention them, at leaſt by the name 
of Saxons, are Eutropius and Orofius, who 
inform us that Carauſius = I have elſe- 
where taken notice) was ſent to clear the 
ſeas of the pyratical Francs and Saxons, 
From that time they became formidable 
to the Romans, and obliged them to keep 
ſtanding forces to guard both the German 
and Britiſb coaſts, with a general officer ſtiled 
the Præſelt, or Count of the Saxon Coaſts. 
Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
after the death of Theodofius, the Saxons, 
taking advantage of its weakneſs, made 
themſelves maſters of the whole country 
along the coaſt of the German Ocean, and 
even extended their conqueſts as far as the 
iſles of Zealand. Hence the Friſons, Ba- 
tavians, and the neighbouring nations 
were hardly known by any other name 
than that of Saxons, 

Tio? ſeveral authors have writ of the 
Saxons, we are ſtill in the dark as to their 
re, or how to diſtinguiſh the nations 
called by that general name, And there- 
fore the beginning of their hiſtory remains 
very confuſed and intricate, it being im- 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, conſider- 
1 1 for the moſt part have made no 
diſtinction of times or places. One while, 
they are conſider'd juſt as they left their 
own country, and then are confounded 
with the Francs and Suevi, under the 
name of Cimbri, Another while they 
are view'd as beginning their conqueſts 
towards the north-weſt of the continent, 
and then they are repreſenced as ſeated 
north of the Friſons, Batavians, Marfians, 
and other nations of thoſe parts ſubject to 
the Romans, Some have placed them at 
once along the coaſt of the German Ocean, 
and banks of the Rhine, and even in the 
iſles of Zealand, as if they had from the 
very firſt inhabited theſe regions. Others 
again, not conſidering that all their con- 
2 were term'd Saxony, and finding 
Saxons in the eaſtern parts of Weſtphalia, 
have imagined they were a different peo- 

le from thoſe inhabiting on the Rhine. 
Jul as if, ſpeaking of the Francs, I ſhould 


make 


Their ori- a 
ginal un- ere as well known as their conqueſts: it 
certain. would be a pleaſure to give an abſtract of 


make different nations of thoſe that con- 
uered Gaul and thoſe that ſettled in the 
arbonnoiſe. However this be, it is cer- 
tain when the Britains ſent to deſire their 


aſſiſtance, the Saxons were in poſſeſſion of 


Weſtphalia, Saxony, Eaft and - Frieſe- 
land, Holland and Zealand. | 


I could wiſh that the origin of the Saxons 


their hiſtory to the time of their ſettling 
in Great-Britain, But the thing is impoſ- 
ſible, ſuch obſcurity do we meet with in 
the authors that have ſtudied this ſubject, 
Some take up the Saxons at the tower of 
Babel, and leading them from country to 
country, ſettle them at laſt in Saxony, fo 
called from them, Others derive ' them 
from the Sacæ or Saſſones of Ma, mentioned 
byPliny, There are ſome who will have them 
originally from Perfia, becauſe of the affi- 
nity between ſeveral Saxon and Perſian 
words, But they that are willing to ſpare 
the pains of ſo laborious a ſearch, are con- 
tent to begin their hiſtory from the time of 
their coming forth from the Cimbrian Cher- 
ſoneſus. It is not impoſſible, perhaps, to 
reconcile moſt of the opinions concerning 
this matter, tho? ſeemingly very different, 
if regard be had to the times of their ſeve- 
ral migrations. But ſince, in the main, 
conjectures only are to be had, it is better 
to proceed at once to what is more certain. 
The Saxons had for ſome time been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theCimbrianCherſoneſus,when being 
driven thence by the Goths (from whom that 
peninſula was called Gothland or Futland) 
they came and ſettled in Germany, in the 
parts now called Lower Saxony, Between 
that country and the Cher/oneſus, were a 


pw known by the name of Angles, in- 
bi 


ting about Sleſwick in Holſtein. Pro- 
bably the little country of Anglen in thoſe 
parts was ſo named from them, or they from 
the country. However this be, the Angles 
joining with the Saxons, when they came out 
of the Cher ſoneſus, to make conqueſts in 
Germany, became in a manner one nation 
with them. Though, doubtleſs from the 
major part, they are generally called Saxons, 
yet they had ſometimes the compound 
name of Anglo-Saxons given them, Great 
numbers of Goths mixed likewiſe with them, 
to ſhare in their conqueſts, Theſe are cal- 
led Wites by Bede, and commonly known 
by the name of Jutes, or (which is the 
ſame) Goths, 

Vol. I, 


It can hardly be doubted 
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that theſe three nations were united before 
their coming into Britain, when we con- 
ſider the good underſtanding between them 
all thewhile they wereemployed ineſtabliſh- 


ing themſelves in this iſland, as will be ſeen 


in the courſe of this hiſtory. It will be 
found that they acted always in concert, 
that their intereſts were never different, 
and that the government ſettled by them, 
is a clear evidence, they looked upon them- 


ſelves as one and the ſame people. 


The true etymology of the name Saxons 
is as difficult to be diſcovered as their ori- 
gin. They that derive them from the 
Sacæ of Afia, are indeed at no great loſs in 
this point. But the moſt common opi- 
nion is, that the word Saxon comes from 
Seax, which in their language ſignifies a 
kind of weapon or ſword. They had two 
ſorts, a long one worn by their ſide, or at 
their back; and another ſhorter, ſerving 
for a bayonet or dagger, They were both 
in the ſhape of a cutlaſs, © 
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Not to dwell too long upon conjectures, Manners. | 


TI ſhall briefly ſpeak of their manners, go- 


vernment and religion, It ſuffices to ob- 
ſerve, that in their cuſtoms and manners 
they very much reſembled the ancient 
Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus. They 
were naturally brave and warlike both by 
land and fea, witneſs their many conquelts, 
But to their enemies they were ſevere and 
cruel, eſpecially to their priſoners of war, 
whom they ſacrificed to their gods, 
Their dominions were divided 


into Govern- 


twelve governments or provinces, each of ment. 


which had a chief or head, accountable to the 
general aſſembly of the nation. In time 


of war they choſe a general, who com- 


manded their armies, and was inveſted 
with almoſt ſovereign power: but at the 
end of the war, his authority, like that 
of the Roman dictator, ceaſed. The cen- 
ter of their empire was at Brunſwick, 

The Saxons, x 


earten*d with ſucceſs, and How they 


to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt all at- ſtrength- 


tempts to remove them from their new en'd 


F : - > them - 
and delectable habitation, invite great "aa 


numbers of their own people to come and 
ſettle with them; among 8 po the Angles,“ 
ſwarmed over in ſuch numbers, that this 
province, from them, was afterwards in the 


days of king Edgar called Angle-land, which 


In proceſs of time, for a better ſound and 


ronunciation, was ſoftened into Eng- 
nd. | 
. | They 


* at —_— —_— 


„ 


8o called from Ingo or Engo, the ſon of Waden, the great progenitor of the Eagliſb. Saxon kings; becauſe 
his poſterity were known by the name of Inglingar or Inglings. 
that part of the Suevi, which, upon the account of his being their firſt king, they complimente 


his Inge was made (by his ue) king - 
him by 


taking his name, and from thenceforth calling themſelves ng/ib or Inglings. So Nicetas and Codinus, By- 
zantine hiſtorians, call the Angles 17% ryoi, i. e. Inglini or Inglins; and there are many more proofs that 


they called themſelves ng liſcb. 
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Their re- 
ligion, 
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They were heathens; but differed from 
the worſhip of the Romans : for as Jupiler 
was the chief among the gods at Rome, 
Wooden” had the preheminence among the 
Saxons; who was, according to their no- 
tions, to be appeaſed by ſacrifices no leſs 
than human, and to be made propitious 
by many barbarous rites, From this 
idol, the fourth day of the week, received 
its name of Modenſdag, or, as we now call 
it, /edneſday. }. 0 

His ſon Ther“ was to be applied to after 
the ſame inhuman manner; from whom 
the fifth day of the week was called Tho- 


reſdag, or Thurſday. 1 
; 22 wife Frea,“ Friga, or Frigga, 
was, a noted goddeſs among the Saxons, 
She has, not without ſome ſort of reſem- 
blance, been compared to Venus, How- 
ever that be, certain it is, that Friday, the 
ng day of our week, had its name from 
cr, 
It is not ſo caſy to determine why we 
call the ſeventh day Saturday. We are 
not unwilling to believe that it is ſo named 
from Saturn, and that Seater is the Saxon 
word for Saturn. For tho* YVerſkegan makes 
Seater different from the Roman Saturn, yet 
we have not been able to find ſuch an idol 
among the Saxons, And we the rather di- 
ſtruſt Yerftkegan in this caſe, becauſe we 
know he has affirmed many other things 
of greater moment, without vouching any 
good authority for what he ſays. So the 
firſt and ſecond days of the week had their 
names from the ſun and moon, which, as 
they were worſhipped by the Romans, fo 
we are aſſured they were in a more pecu- 
liar manner by the Saxons, 
Thor had a wife, a goddeſs among his 


| 8 whoſe name was Tha. She was 


voked upon to be the goddeſs of Juſtice. 
From her the third day of the weck was 
called day, or, as we now pronounce it, 
Tueſday; and not from one Tuiſco, as Ver- 
ſtegan vainly imagines. | 
Many more deities, of an inferior rank, 
were ,worſhipped by the Saxons. 
names of ſeveral of them may be ſeen in 
Schedius, who has wrote a particular tract 
upon this ſubject, To our preſent purpoſe 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that, among 
many others, they had a goddeſs called 


Haſtre; and from her feſtivals, celebrated 


The 


in April, they gave that month the name 
of Eoſtre Monat h. Some remains of this 
word we ſtill ſee in our Eaſter. | 


The Engliſh Saxons were a warlike peo- Saxon; de- 
ple, eminent for their tallneſs, proportion ſcribed. 


of parts, and. exactneſs of features. Their 
cloaths were looſe, and generally linnen, as 
we learn from Diaconus; the trimming 
broad, made up of ſeveral colours. 
They were a people of great obſtinacy, 
and would rather kill themſelves, than be 
expoſed to the contempt of other nations. 
A remarkable inſtance of this we meet 
with in Symmachus, who had provided a 
number of them againſt the publick ſhews, 
But on the day they were to be brought into 
the theatre, Symmachus found that no leſs 
than twenty-nine of them had ſtrangled 
themſelves ; ſo that the people were diſap- 
pointed; ci iff eden e 
They were very ſuperſtitious, taking 
great notice, among other things, of the 
neighing of horſes. They were much ad- 
dicted to a peculiar way of caſting lots. 
To know what would be the event of a 
war, before they engaged in it, they uſed 
this method: They took a captive of that. 
nation they deſigned to invade, and made 
him fight with one of their own country- 
men, They were both to fight in the 
habit, and with the arms of their country, 
According to the iſſue of this duel, they 
Judged that of the war. | 
- To theſe we may add another of their 
deities called Tanfan, quaſi, Tan Abies, and 
Fan Dominus; intimating the god of the 


woods, or a deity worſhipped among a 


grove of trees; but as Tan in Saxon alſo 
ſignifies a Lot, a ſort of divination, as 
I obſerved betore, to which they were 
much addicted, it may probably import 
the god that preſides over the lots, Yet, 
I apprehend nothing impeached their 
ſimplicity more than their ſacrificing to 
Elves or Fairies; a little diminutive ſort 
of deities, not yet rooted out of the imagi- 
nations of ſome weak people, 


As to their language, it was a dialect of Language 


the ancient Teulonic, and is the foundation 
of the tongue we now [peak ; which, tho? 
it has undergone many changes, and often 
for the worſe, may eaſily be traggd by its 
forcible energy throughout the moſt refined 
part of the Engliſh tongue; a tongue ſo 

improved 


o en was the god of war, becauſe under his conduct the firſt Saxons came from their w__— and 
made large conqueſts, 'Their chief families conſidered him as their founder, and gloried in being deſcended 


from him. 
worſhipped as a Go 


55 however there were two of this name, that are often confounded ; one more ancient, 
„another not ſo old, from whom ſprung the families of the Saxon leaders. 


There are 


ſtill in England ſome footſteps of the name of Moden in thoſe of ſeveral places, as Wanſai le, Wanſborough, &c. 
which are contractions of Woden's-dite and Woden's-borough, 
© Ther, from whence came the word Thunder or Dunder,was the ſame among the Saxons as Jupiter among 


the Romans, that is to ſay, the Thunderer. 


ſexo. 


4 She was worſhipped in the ſhape of an Hermaphredite, as being, according to them, the goddeſs of both 


improved within theſe eighty years paſt, 
that at preſent it is in many reſpects not 
inferior to the beſt European language: For, 
in relation to the French, ſo much in 
vogue, remark the ſentiment of the carl 
"Roſcommon, who muſt be allowed to be a 


x 6 
POO ein an 
» | 6 ; 


very competent judge: 


The ſupe- But vo did ever in French authors ſee 
1 "the The comprehenfove Engliſh energy? 
12 Ih "The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
us, Drawn to French Wire, wou'd thro whole 
Pages ſhine. | E in 211] | 911 5 
1 ſpeak iy private, but-impartial ſenſe, \. 
With freedom; and, I hope, without off ence : 
For PII recant, when France can ſhew me 
As ſtrong as Ours, and as ſuccinttly writ.” 


tongue. 


And ſo I conclude my account of 
the Saxons before they ſettled in England, 
and who were by the advice of Yortigern 
called in by the Britains to aſſiſt them 
againſt the Pi#Fs and Scots. But, 

Britiſh It muſt be here remember*d that the 
wars with Faxoxs could neither by force or policy get 
theSaxons. a better footing upon the iſland, than 
the counties. of Northumberland, where 
Ota the brother of Hengiſt reigned, and 
Kent, after twenty years bloodſhed ; for, 
when the Britains diſcovered their in- 

tended treachery, they obliged Vortigern to 

admit his ſon Yortimer to ſhare the king- 

dom with him, and to leave the govern- 

ment wholly in his care; upon which en- 

Hengiſt ſued an open war, which in the end reduced 
reduced to lengiſt to the kingdom of ' Kent, who 
Kent. having always a deſire to conquer the whole 
nation, meditated now, in time of peace, 

to execute that by fraud, which he found 

could not be done by force. For, 

As ſoon as the peace was concluded, he 
pretended to be exceedingly pleaſed with 
it, and behaved in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 
he had no deſign of enlarging his con- 
2 The Britains, charmed with his 

eeming moderation, were eaſily comforted 
for the loſs of Kent, imagining they knew 
the worſt, and perhaps hoping one day to 
meet with a favourable juncture to reco- 
ver it again, In the mean time, not to 
provoke a prince whoſe valour they. had 
lo often experienced, they lived in an ami- 
cable manner with him. In ſhort, their ani- 
moſity againſt the Saxons by degrees en- 
Hengiſt's tirely vaniſhed, - Hengiſt omitted nothing 
policy,and ro keep them in a ſecurity, which would 
he His lead them into the ſnare he was prepare- 
lords, ing for them. He let them know that 
his intention being to live in perfect 
union with them, he ſhould be glad 


from time to time to keep up the good un- 


derſtanding between the two nations by 
parties of pleaſure. Vortigern, a paſſion- 
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at 


nate lover of diverſions, joy fully accept- 
ed his propoſal, and went ſo far as to 


pay him the firſt viſit, accompanied with 


300 of his principal ſubjects. Hengiſt re- 
ceived: them ſeemingly in a very reſpectful 
and cordial manner, which charmed the 
Britiſh lords. His entertainment was ſplen- 
did, and nothing was wanting to divert 
them. But towards the end of the feaſt, 
the ſcene was changed. Heng iſt had or- 
der'd matters ſo, that having artfully rai- 
ſed ſome ſubject of diſpute, at a certain 
ſignal given, the Britiſb lords were all 
murther'd. Vortigern, becauſe Hengiſt had | 
need of him,' was only made priſoner, In Acquiſi- 
vain did he complain of this baſe treachery ; tions 
he could not obtain his liberty without de- hereby. 
livering up to the Saxons a great tract of 
land bordering upon Kent, with which Hen- 
giſt enlarged his narrow territories, This was 
afterwards divided into three provinces, 
called by the Saxons, Suſſex,” Eſſex, and 
Middleſex, which names they retain to this 
day. Moreover, not content with this ac- 
quiſition, Hengiſt ravaged the neighbour- 
ing country in a mercileſs manner, and be- 
came maſter of London, Lincoln, and Win- 
cheſtert.. | | 

The indignation of the Britains at this 


barbarous action was ſo great, that they 


could not look upon a Saxon without hor- 

ror, and conſequently armed themſelves B14 
with all expedition under the command of wars 
Ambroſius and the renowned prince Arthur ; _ 

6 | „ Ambroſcus 
which only ſerved to put off the ruin and prince 
of their country for a while; being deſti- 4-t4ur. 
ned to undergo an extraordinary revolution, 
and to become a prey to the Saxons at laſt, 

But Hengiſt dying in 488, aged about 69, 
did not live to ſee an end of this war, Tn” 

Ilengiſt finding himſelf not only attacked E1/a call- 
with the whole ſtrength of the Britains ; but ed over 
alſo that his country was in a manner diſ- by Feng f. 


peopled, by his ſuhects refuſing to live un- 


der a prince. who had given ſuch evident 

proofs of treachery and cruelty, and removing 

into other provinces in ſuch crouds, that 

he could ſcarce muſter hands to cultivate 

the earth; the invited Ella, a Saxon gene- * 

ral, from Germany, with a promiſe to yield 

to him part of thoſe poſſeſſions, which 

VJortigern had lately granted him. Ella | 

embraced the propoſal, and bringing with Arrives. 

him his ſons Haldulpbhus, Colgrin and Cifſa, 

landed his troops at Ahitering in Suſſex ; 

and tho? he met with ſome oppoſition at 

firſt, he in a little time obtained a good Settles in 

ſettlement on the coaſt towards the Thames, Suſex. 

(taking the name of Sud or South Saxons,) 

and the county of Suſſex. Hengift alſo placed 

his countrymen in Eſſex, by the name of 

Eafl-Saxons, and the country that was be- 

tween Suſſex and Eſſex he called Middleſex, 

Kent till retaining its ancient name. 
Z Ella, 


- . 


22 
Ella, under the protection of Hengiſt, 


Gai 
ground ained ground upon the natives; and had 
* o ſignalized his valour, and extended his 


conqueſt, that upon the death of Hengiſt, 
who was ſucceeded in his kingdom by his 
ſon Eſcus, he aſſumed the ſtile and title of 
Aſſumes king of Suſſex, * or of the ſouth Saxons, 
the title of and was elected monarch or general of all 
vw Aa the Saxons in Britain, in the place of 
' MHengiſt, For it muſt be obſerved, altho? 
| Hengift was only king of Kent, yet he was 
Is elected conſidered alſo as head of all the Saxons, 
monarch according to the cuſtom of that nation in 

of the , , 7 f h 
Suren. Germany, where, in time of war, they 
| had always their general in chief, account- 
able only to the ſtates, This ſame cuſtom 
the Saxons continued in Britain, and al- 
ways elected a general, whom. ſome wri- 
ters ſtile monarch, becauſe he was head 

| over ſeveral kings, But 

Arrival of Had not Cerdic, a Savon general, arri- 
Cerdic. rived * ſoon after, the valiant prince Ar- 
thur was in a fair way of extirpating the 
name of Saxon in the Britiſb nation. This 
Cerdic is famous, not only upon account 
of his conqueſts, for though he was once 
defeated by Arthur, with the loſs of 6000 
men, and obliged himſelf by treaty to re- 
imbark for Germany, with the remains of 
his troops, he deimbarked again at Tones 


ges. 


Is decla- in Devon, and was ſoon declared monarch 
"eu e or general of all the Saxons, in the ſtead 
ui" of Ella, who reſigned; they reſolving to 
unite with all their force, to ſtop Arthur's 
progreſs, and to ſettle themſelves in peace, 
and ſeize upon all Britain, by the utter ex- 
tirpation of the Britiſh name. 
Ambroſſur The fame of this reſolution rouſed the 
Main in Britains to make a general effort for their 
battle. liberty, and to drive their invaders, if poſ- 
ſible, out of the land, They aſſembled 
in great multitudes under old Ambroſius, 
who, too eagerly purſuing the flying 
enemy in the right wing, was himſelf 
routed, and ſlain in the flank, by Cenric, 
the ſon of Cerdic. This battle was fought 
in 508, at Chardford, then called Cerdic's 
ford, by the Saxons, who in that engage- 
Is ſuccce- ment killed 5000 Britains, But Arthur, 
ded by who ſucceeded Ambraſius on the throne, 
Arthur. and in the army, after ſeveral defeats of 


leſs note, gained ſo compleat a victory over 

the Saxons, at Badon-Hill,, or Benheſdown, 

Who o. that Cerdic was not able to attempt any 

verthrows thing till recruited from Germany, under 

Cerdic. the conduct of his nephews Stuff and Witb- 

| gar, who landed at Cerdic's ora, or Cer- 
dic's haven, now Calſhot, in Hampſhire, 

In the mean time Eſcus, king of Kent, 

died, from whom all his ſucceſſors in that 

kingdom were ſtiled Eſcigians; and was 


Eſcus dies, 
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who died in 514, was ſucceeded by his Ella dies. 
youngeſt ſon Ciſſa, having loſt the two 
elder at Badon. | 3 
dic being reinforced, defeated the Cerdic re. 
Britains, anno 519, in ſuch, a: manner, ga fete. 
that Arthur was neceſſitated to make peace the B., 
with him, by yielding up Hampſbire and tains. 
Somerſetſhire., The Saxon prince, content Ohtain; 
for the preſent, and in -offeſſion of theſe an advan. 
new countries, erected the kingdom of tageous 
Weſſex or Weſt Saxons, ſo called from its Peace. 
ſituation, which was weſt to Kent and Suſſex. Kingdom 
From the time Hengiſt had peopled of gin 
Eſſex and Middleſex with Saxons and Futes, 2 
they had been governed by a deputy, un- 
der the King of Kent, But in 327, Erch- 
enwin, deſcended from Moden, aſſumed 


7 
- * 


the title of king of Eſſex, or of the Eaſt- Kingdom 


Saxons, This kingdom, lying eaſtward of of Her. 
the other three, contained the two counties 
of Eſſex and Middleſex, of which London 
was the capital, ho Erchenwin was, 
how long he had been in Britain, and what 
right he had to this new kingdom, hiſto- 
rians inform us not. I ſuppoſe he was 
governor under O#a, king of Kent, and 
taking advantage of his — engaged 
the people to acknowledge him for king. 
About this time, multitudes of Angles, Kingdom 
under the conduct of twelve chiefs, all of 9f Eaſt- 
equal authority, but whoſe names, except“ 
Ufa (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
— hereafter) are unknown, landed at 
ome port on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, 
where, without much difficulty, they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of ſome poſt, thoſe parts 
being ill guarded by the Britains. In time, 
as they were continually enlarging their 
conqueſts towards the weſt, they com- 
pelled the Britains at length to abandon the 
country along the eaſtern ſhore, The. 
Angles, thus' ſituated, had an opportunity 
of ſending from time to time for freſh co- 
lonies from Germany, with which they 
founded a fifth kingdom, by the name of 
the kingdom of Eaſt- Anglia, or of the 
Eaft- Angles, But as their firſt chiefs aſ- 
ſumed not the title of king, the beginning 
of this kingdom is generally brought 
down to the year 371. 
During the eight years peace between 
Arthur and Cerdic, the king of Armorica, 
being diſturbed by the rebellion of Hollon, 
one of his ſubjects, ſent to his uncle Arthur 
for aid, As Britain was then in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, Aribur would go in perſon, 
and aſſiſt the king his nephew, To that 
end he paſſes into Armorica, where he re- 
venges Hoel, by ſlaying Hole with his Arthur 
own hand in the firſt battle they fought, fays 7e. 
Arthur was ſtill with Hoel when the Ay-#" fo be. 


ſucceeded by his ſon Offa, And Ella, gles arrived in Britain. His abſence very — his : 


probably nephew, 

1 5 © Heel king 

1 N eee 08 Ann; 
d Anno 495. rica. 


* This ſecond Saxen kingdom contained Se and Surrey. 
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Cerdic 


league 


tory, 


title of 
emperor. 


with 4r- 
ur, and : 
— Pay duct cauſed him to gain a ſignal victory 


ſignal vic- in Buckinghamſhire, at a place called Cer- 
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probably gave them an | opportunity of 


making gfeater progreſs than they would 
have done, had he been in the country. 
Cerdic alſo, taking advantage of Arthur's 
abſence, and of the 7 — broke the 
peace, and made ſome farther conqueſts, 


breaks his He was conſtantly attended by his fon Cen- 


ric, who bravely ſeconded him in all his 
undertakings, and by his valour and con- 


dic's Lega; now Cherdl/ley. 

Arthur, at his return, found his affairs 
in extreme diſorder, by reaſon of Cerdic's 
new conqueſts, and the arrival of the An- 
gles, However, perceiving himſelf un- 
able to renew the war with his enemies, 
whoſe number was continually ' increaſing, 
he choſe to make a new treaty with Cerdic. 
Immediately after this treaty, Artbur is 


Arthur aſ- ſaid to aſſume the title of emperor, of 
ſumes the which his ſeal, found at Weſtminfter, is 


pretended to be a proof. Leland ſays, he 
ſaw the impreſſion of it on red wax, with 
theſe words round it: Patr, Arthurius ;; 
Britann. Gall. Germ, Dac. Imper. that is, 
Patricius Arthurius ; Britannicus, Gallicus, 
Germanicus, Dacicus, Imperator, Theſe 
proud titles —_ were the occaſion of 
aſcribing to him ſo many pretended victo- 
ries in foreign countries, and of ſtiling him 
conqueror of the Gauls, Germans, and Da- 
cians, But whether this ſeal be genuine or 
not, there is foundation enough for theſe 
titles from the exploits now related of 
this prince, He might be called Britanni- 


cus, from his being monarch of the Bri- 


tains, The title of Gallicus might be owing 


to his expedition into Gaul. The ſurname 


of Germanicus was no leſs proper, ſince he 
frequently defeated the Saxons, who came 
from Germany, Laſtly, his being ſtiled 


Dacicus, might be founded on his victory 


over the Futes, who were mixed with the 
Saxons, and by ſome have been confounded 
with the Danes and Dactans, Be this as it 
will, if he aſſumed the title of emperor, 
as it is very likely, ſince Ambraſius did the 
ſame, the four different times of his at- 
taining to the four ſeveral dignities, muſt 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed, 1. He mounted 


the throne of Danmonium in 467, at fif- 


teen years of age. 2. In 476 he was cre- 
ated Patrician by Ambroſius, 3. In 508 
he was elected monarch of Britain, 4. In 
528 he aſſumed the imperial purple, 
Theſe epochas, thus diſtinguiſhed, remove 
in a great meaſure the confuſion in the hiſ- 
tory of this great prince, with reſpect to 


_ chronology, Hoel, king of Armorica, was 


enjoying the repoſe procured him by Ar- 

thur, when he heard that the Wiſßgotbs, 

then in poſſeſſion of part of Gaul, were 

preparing to invade his dominions: where- 
OL, I. 


ner. 
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fore he defired Arthur to come once more I. impor- 
in perſon to aſſiſt him againſt ſo formida- tuned by 
ble enemies, who were already malters\6f He io go 
part of Gaul; How neceſſary ſoever Ar- F, 
thur*s preſence might be in his own king- 
dom, he readily gave Hoel this full proof 
of his affection and gratitude, As he was 
like to be detained abroad ſome time by 
the affairs of Armorica, he left Modred his 
nephew, whom he deſigned for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, regent in his abſence, at the ſame 
time entruſting him with the care of the 
queen his wife, | 

Arthur was no ſooner gone, but Cerdic, 
taking advantage of his abſence, attacks 
and ſubdues the iſle of Wigbt, deſtroying Ceraic 
almoſt all the inhabitants in a cruel man- ſubdues 
But this loſs was nothing to Arthur, 4 =» ; 
in compariſon of what ſhortly after fol-“ * 8% 
lowed by the treachery of Modred, to 
whoſe care he had committed what he held 
moſt dear, Fhis traitor, finding the wife 114-ed 
and kingdom of Arthur in his power, falls debauches 
in love with both, and not ſatisfied with _— 
debauching the queen in private, publickly 9 1 
marries her. In order to avoid a ſecond kingdom. 
crime, by the puniſhment of the firſt, he 
reſolves moreover to ſeize the crown of 
his uncle, his king and benefactor. The 
more eaſily to accompliſh his deſign, he 
Judges it neceſſary to make Cerdic his 
friend, and by his means to gain all the 
reſt of the Saxon princes to his intereſt, 
He was ſenſible, it would be very 
difficult: to ſupport himſelf in his uſurpa- 
tion, if he was immediately forced to en- 
gage in a war with the foreigners. Beſides, 
he could not find a readier or more power- 
ful protection. But the Saxon prince not 
being of a humour to neglect his own, for 
the ſake of another's affairs, Modred could 
not poſſibly attain this protection, without 
paying dear for it, However, as he had 
no other way to ſupport ' himſelf, he re- 
ſigns to Cerdic one part of the dominions 
uſurped — his uncle, and enters into a 
league offenſive and defenſive with him. 
What the Saxon prince got by this treaty, 


lay extremely convenient for him, and 


vaſtly exceeded what was before given him 
by Arthur. It contained, beſides part of 


Danmonium, or Cornwal, the preſent coun- 


ties of Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, 
and Dorſetſhire, This, with Hampſhire 
and Somerſetſhive, which he was before poſ- 
ſeſſed of, rendered his kingdom much lar- 
ger and more conſiderable 'than the three 
other Saxon kingdoms already eſtabliſhed. 
The treaty being executed, Modred was 
crowned at London; thoſe. who privately 
abhorred his treacherous doings, not da- 
ring to oppoſe them, for fear of being op- 
preſſed before the return of their lawful 
prince, | E | 
In 
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In the mean time, Cerdic, after having 
much enlarged his dominions, was incum- 
ber'd with his greatneſs, As moſt of his 
ſubjects were Britains, on whole loyalty he 
could not wholly rely, he believed it ne- 
ceſſary, in order to preſerve his new domi- 
nions, to people them with Saxon colonies, 
To that end, he ſent word into Germany, 
that all who were willing to come and 


after, above eight hundred veſſels are ſeen 
to arrive, freighted with families in queſt 
of ſettlements in Cerdic's new kingdom, 
Theſe colonies were joyfully received, and 
planted in habitations; from whence Cerdic 


nine after his arrival in Britain. He muſt 
have been of a great age when he died; 
for, thirty-nine years before, Cenric his ſon 
was able to aſſiſt him in his wars. The 
time this prince paſſed in Britain was a 
continued ſcene of good and bad ſucceſs, 


which, ſerved equally to ſhew his ability to 


improve his advantages, and to repair, 
with a wonderful readineſs, the- diſorder 


Cerdic in- 

vites the ſettle in his kingdom, ſhould meet with his affairs were frequently thrown. into by 
| _ ei great encouragement, This invitation in- the fortune of war. Centric his ſon, the 
dle in his duces a great many of the Saxons and Futes faithful companion of all his labours, ſuc- 
kingdom. to embrace the preſent opportunity. Soon ceeded him both in the kingdom of Weſſex, 


and alſo in the monarchy or generalſhip of 
the Saxons and Angles, Cerdic's ſucceſſors 
were ſurnamed Gewiſhians, from Gewifh, 
one of their anceſtors, famous no doubt in 
his generation. | 


=, 
"48 


The ſame year died Oa, king of Kent, Ona, king 
after a reign of 22 years, wherein nothing of Kee, 
remarkable occurs but the diſmembring ot dies. 


took care to drive ſuch Britains as he moſt 
ſuſpected, eſpecially upon the frontiers, 
Thus Britain was filled, by degrees, with 


Crowned 
at 1%. 


<beier. the metropolis of his dominions, by the length quitted Armorica. - turns | 
title of king of Weſſex, or of the Weſt- rant of the cauſe of his long ſtay there, ſo Win. 
Saxons, that he had before aſſumed, This very prejudicial to his affairs, which at 
ceremony was thought neceſſary, by rea- his arrival were in a deſperate condition, 
ſon of the great number of his new ſub- Modred was in poſſeſſion of his throne, and 
jects, Saxons and Futes, that were lately moreover in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons, 
added to the old. This kingdom was On the other hand, theſe laſt being now 
very advantageouſly ſituated, being bound- maſters of good part of the iſland, . were 
ed on the north, by the Thames; on the led by their own intereſt to. ſupport the 
weſt, by the Severn; on the ſouth, by the uſurper, and maintain him on the throne.. 
ſca; and on the eaſt, by the kingdom of However, Arthur, though broken, with 
Suſſex, As for the Britains that were ſtill age, and almoſt deſtitute of, friends, re- 
in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Dau- ſolved to undertake the recovery of his 
monium, they could not be very formidable kingdom, and to puniſh the treacherous 
to Cerdic, being divided from the reſt of Modred. This bold reſolution, rouzed the 
their nation by this new kingdom and the courage of thoſe that dared not at firſt to 
Severn, | | declare for him, A great number of of- 
Cerdic was but too well acquainted with ficers and ſoldiers, who could not bear the 
the valour and activity of Arthur, to ima- thoughts of fighting againſt him who had 
gine he would fit ſtill at his return; and taught them to conquer, deſerted the 
therefore uſed all his endeavours to put uſurper, and came and liſted themſelves 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, To that under the banner of their lawful prince, 
Prepares end, he repairs all his ſtrong holds, adds Thus Arthur ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at 
for his de- neW works, and takes all other precautions the head of an army capable of, making 
tence 7 his prudence ſuggeſts to him, not to be Modred uneaſy, if not by the number, at 
115 ſurpriſed when he comes to defend his do- leaſt by the bravery of the troops, and 
minions. Every thing being put in order, the valour and experience of the leader. 
he rewarded his nephews, Stuff and Wiib- Modred, on his part, omitted nothing for 
gar (who had faithfully ſerved him ever his defence, As he was not ignorant of 
ſince their arrival) . the iſle of Wight, the people's inclination to his. uncle, he 
As in all likelihood they were Jutes, Cerdic, had reaſon to apprehend a general defec- 
in the diſtribution of his new'colonies, had tion, and therefore had ſtrengthened him- 
taken care beforehand to people that little ſelf with the aſſiſtance of the Saxons; and 
iſland with their own countrymen. upon the ſame account made an alliance 
Thus Cerdic was prepared againſt the with the Pi#s. He eaſily engaged the 
Dies. attacks of Arthur, when death took him Pics to his intereſt, ſince they paſſionately 


new inhabitants, and began to loſe the ſu- 
periority in number ſhe had hitherto had 
above the foreigners, 7 

Cerdic having ſettled theſe new-comers, 
was crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter, 


out of the world, in the year 534, ſixteen 
years after his firſt coronation, and thirty- 


had formerly carried fire and ſword into 


the kingdom of Eſex, which he, for ſome 
unknown reaſon, did not think fit to op- 
pole. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Her- 
menrick, 


Arthur, after à four years abſence, at 4;+hur re. 
We are 1gno- turns to 


deſired to be revenged of Arthur, who 


their 


$5. 
0; 


Gives Mo- 
dred bat- 
tle, and 
defeats 
kim. 
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their country, Thus Aribur, with a hand- 
ful of friends, was forced to ſtand againſt 
the Saxons and Pits, in conjunction with 
the Britains that ſided with Modred. But 
the want of numbers was ſupplied by his 
courage and experience. Though his 
troops were much inferior to thoſe of his 
enemy, he found means however to en- 
gage him in a very diſadvantageous poſt, 
and obtained a ſignal victory. In this ac- 
tion he loſt Galvan and Anguſel, two princes 
of his blood, who had faithfully ſerved 


him both in proſperity and adverſity. _ 


Though Modred was defeated, the ſup- 

lies he received from the P:#s and Saxons 
{oon enabled him to give his uncle a ſecond 
battle, but with no better ſucceſs. As the 
particulars of this war are confuſedly deli- 
vered, and beſides contain nothing mate- 
rial, it will ſuffice, I believe, to relate the 
iſſue. Modred, though conſtantly worſted, 
found means to prolong the war ſeven 
years, without Arthur's being able to de- 


ſtroy the uſurper, much leſs wreſt out of 


the hands of the Saxons, what had been 
ſurrendered to them. During this war, 
there happened two eclipſes of the ſun, 


which credulous hiſtorians have expreſsly 


remarked, fancying they were preſages of 
the utter ruin of the Britains, which fell 
out ſoon after. 5 | 

The ſuperiority of Modred's forces being 
ballanced by the valour and experience of 
Arthur, the war had now laſted ſeven 
years without any thing deciſive, Moared, 
though ſeveral times vanquiſhed, was ſtill 
at the head of a very numerous army. 
On the other hand, Arthur, though ex- 
tremely old, and his army greatly weakened 


by the ſeveral battles he had given his 


enemy, ſupported himſelf by his great ex- 


perience in the art of war, At laſt the 
fatal blow was given, in the year 542: 
Arthur purſuing his enemy from place to 


place, drove him to the extremity of Dan- 


monium, where he could not avoid fighting, 
This laſt battle was fought by the river 


| Cambalon, near Camelford, It proved fatal 


Slays Mo- 
dred. - 
Dies. 


to the two leaders, as well as to all the 
Britains, who having loſt their beſt troops, 
were never after able to ſtand againſt the 
Saxons, During this bloody battle, the 
uncle and nephew happening to meet, 
ruſhed upon one another ſo furiouſly, that 
nothing but death could part them, Mo- 
dred was ſlain upon the ſpot, and Arihbur 


mortally wounded, who was carried to Ga- 


enbury, where he died, aged go years; 76 


of which he had ſpent in the continual ex- 


erciſe of arms. Though he had reigned 
but 34 years, yet before he mounted the 
throne, he had long commanded the Bri- 
tiſh armies under Ambroſtus. 455 
Ass ſoon as it was rumoured in Germany 


that Arthur was dead, and the diſmayed 
Britains had neither power nor courage to 
defend themſelves, great numbers of peo- 
ple reſolved to go over and ſettle in Bri- 


tain, Ida, by nation an Angle, and de- I comes 


ſcended from Woden, having embarked on 


board forty veſſels abundance of families 


of his own country-men, landed at Flam- 
borough in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of 
the Northumberland Saxons, who received 
them as. friends, The Northumbrians, 
ſo called from inhabiting north of the 
Humber, had maintained themſelves in that 
country ever ſince the time of Hengiſt, and 
had all along been in ſome dependance on 
the kings of Kent. They had often fa- 
voured the enterpriſes of their country- 
men in the ſouthern parts by frequent di- 


verſions, which had ſeveral times drawn 


into the north the arms of Ambreſius and 
Arthur : but tho? frequently defeated, they 
had however kept poſſeſſion of thoſe nor- 
thern countries, without its appearing how 
they were governed, from the death of 
Oda and Ebuſa to the year 547. Ida, 
when he firſt arrived in their country, 
(whether he had made an agreement with 
them before he left Germany, or they were 
tired with being in ſubjection to the kings 
of Kent, from whom, by reaſon of their 
diſtance, they could expect no affiſtance) 
found them ready and willing to obey him. 
It may be, they were not in condition to 
oppoſe Ida, who had brought with him a 


nto Bri- 
ai 


ſtrong army. However this be, Ida was Acknow- 


acknowledged ſovereign of the North- 
bumbrians, as well as of the Augles his fol- 


ledged 
king of 
Northums 


lowers, under the title of king of North- land 


humberland, The readineſs of the Saxons 
to mix with the Angles, and obey a king 
of that nation, confirms what I have elſe- 
where obſerved, that the Saxons and Angles 
were in Germany but one and the ſame 
people, The name of the Saxons ſtill re- 
mains in Germany, whilſt that of the Angles 
is entirely loſt; and on the contrary, this 
latter is perpetuated in Britain, where the 
former is almoſt forgotten, Northumber- 
land was the fifth kingdom founded by the 
Anglo-Saxbns, Ida, the firſt king, was a 
— of great fame; and yet as he eſta- 
ſhed himſelf without any obſtacle, there 
is but one particular recorded of him in 
hiſtory, and that is, his building the city 
of Bebbanburgh, ſo called from his queen 
Bebba. This city, after many years, was 
deſtroyed; however there {till remains the 
— 8 
©- The memoirs concerning the ſettlements 
of the Anglo-Saxons in Brilain, ate ſo ſhort 
and imperfect, that it is impoffible to frame 
a regular hiſtory of them. We muſt there- 
fore be ſatisfied with a certain number of 
facts tranſmitted to us; by the help _ 
of, 


_ Gary, 


of, the thread of the hiſtory may, in ſome 
meaſure, be purſued, | 
Ihe Bri- In the year 552, notwithſtanding their 
Lan heat weak eſtate, the Britains made an effort to 
year el recover part of their lands from Cenric kin 
of the Weft-Saxons, but were repulſed wit 
great loſs near Saliſbary. 

The aforeſaid Ida, who is agreed by all 
hiſtorians to have been an accompliſhed 
prince, died in the year 559, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Aada, as king of Ber- 
nicia, or the northern part of the kingdom 
of Northumberland; and by Alla, deſcended 
trom//oden,in the ſouthern part, or kingdom 

of O ira. | 
Cenric The next change in the Saxon affairs, was 
dies. the death of Cenric their monarch, who had 
reigned twenty-lix years with deſire of new 
ls ſue- conqueſts; and was ſucceeded by Ce- 
m_ by aulin his eldeſt ſon, both in his kingdom of 
2 1 * and dignity of monarch. But his 
_ © diſpolition was contrary to his fathers ; and 


14a dies 


di 

Attempts aſpiring to make all his countrymen his 

ablolute vallals, and to rule them with an arbitrary 

monarchy. OWer, he made extraordinary military pre- 

parations to effect and ſupport his deſigns : 

I hich, tho* they much alarmed both his 

Britiſh and Saxon neighbours, wrought the 

deſired effect ; for tho* he was oppoſed by 
Ethelbert king of Kent, which 1s the fi 

civil war among the Saxons, he overcame 

the young king, made him his own con- 

ditions of peace, and looking upon all the 

reſt as his ſubjects and vaſſals he turned his 

arms; when Uſa, in the year 571, the ſur- 

vivor .of the twelve chiefs that brought 

over the Angles, aſſumed the title 

Kingdom Of king of the Eqft- Angles, calling his 

of te kingdom Eaft- Anglia, This was the ſixth 


, kingdom founded by the Saxons, and all 


Angles 


«rected. his ſucceſſors to that kingdom were called 


Iffings. | 
Routed by Ceaulin is ſaid to have frequently defeat- 
Aidan, ed the Britains, but in the end, not being 


parliament is t 
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ſuccoured by his countrymen, by whom he 
was envied and hated, he was intirely 
routed by Aidax, his ſon Ciurihwin lain, 
and he narrowly eſcaped. But the Britains, 
fluſhed with this victory, and from thence 
imagining themſelves able to drive all the 
Saxons entirely out of the iſle, vainly riſked 
their all in another battle with their Over- 
combined army, in which they were in- , the 
tirely routed z and, convinced of their va- WW, 
nity, came to an agreement to divide the 
country with their conquerors z when 
Crida, of the race of Moden, with a great 
number of Angles arrived in Eaſft- Anglia Crida ar- 
from Germany, and marching croſs that g, _ 
kingdom into the middle of the iſland, kingdom 
and driving the affrighted Britains before of Mercia. 
him into Wales, he ſettled with his coun- Britains 
trymen in the country between the Humber, 8 ” 
Severn and Thames; all which tract of land 
he erected into a kingdom, by the name 
of the Middle- Angles, or Mercia, and was Kingdom 
crowned the firſt king thereof in 584, of Hercia. 

This concluded the Saxons conqueſt, and The be- 
ſhut the Britains up within the narrow li- Sinning of 
mits of Wales; and here we muſt date the , 
diviſion of South-Britain into England and govern- 
Wales, And now we may alſo date the ment. 
preſent name of South-Britain, when the 
Anglo- Saxons, finding themſelves in full po- 
ſeſſion of the whole, agreed to call their 
ſeven kingdoms by one general name, 
England, or country of the Angles; and fo 
looking upon themſelves but as one peo- 
ple, tho* compoſed of Saxons, Futes and 
Angles, eſtabliſhed a form of government 
as like as poſſible to that, under which they 
had been educated in their own country. 
This conſent produced the Wittena-gamat Wittera- 
or aſſembly of _—_— of which our Engliſb b mot. 

e ſurviving offspring; as 

for their monarch, it was a title or dignity, 
which they had before among them, ever 
ſince they began to increaſe in this iſle. 


HAP. V. 


Containing the ancient State of ENGL AND, eſpecially during the Heptarchy of the 
| ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Britain F HE Britains being quite driven out 
divided of their Englifb poſſeſſions into Wales, 
e 2 England was divided into ſeven kingdoms; 
ge” four of them, Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, Weſſex, 
were poſſeſſed by the Saxons and Jutes; 
Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia by the Angles alone 
but in Northumberland, they were mixed 
with the deſcendents of Oda and Ebuſa, 
Saxons who firſt had poſſeſſion of the 

country north of Humber. 
Their Theſe ſeven kingdoms,conſidered as one 


policy. body and one ſtate, as they all had but one 


intereſt to promote, was called the Hep- 


 tarchy; and to preſerve their mutual con- 


queſts, they appointed a general in chief, or 
a monarch, to be choſen by the unanimous 
conſent of the ſeven kingdoms. Then as 
to their civil government, they agreed on a 
General Aſſembly, to conſiſt of the principal 
members of the ſeven kingdoms ; in which 
great council, ſtiled the Yittena-gamot, 
ſhould be conſidered what regarded the 
whole nation only, to whoſe reſolutions 
and acts they were all obliged to ſubmit ; 
tho? each kingdom had a particular parlia- 
ment, to deliberate on affairs before they 
were 


t ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


were brought before the General Aſſembly. | 


But how well contrived ſoever this muſt'be 
allowed to be, inorder to cement the union 
among theſe e kes it was not long 
before the monarch uſurped too much ſo- 
vereignty, to the oppreſſion of his fellow 
kings, and that nation roſe up againſt na- 


1 


aſſembly z which ended firſt in the de- 


ſtruction of ſome of the ſeven kingdoms, 
that were annexed to others, and at the 
- laſt in the union of them all, under the 


government of one ſingle perſon, 


The names of theſe ſeven kingdoms, Their 
with their extent and juridiction, were as names, 


tion, refuſing to ſubmit to their general follows : and juric- 
1. The kingdom of Kent contained g kent. 8 
the county of a 
2. The kingdom of the 1 Suſſex, 
ons contained the counties of Surrey. 
3. The kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles — 1 
contained the counties of Cambridge, with the iſle of Ely. 
Cornwal, | 
| | A Devon, 
4. The kingdom of Weſſex, or of ) Dorſet, 
the Weſt-Saxons, contained the 4 Somerſet, - 
counties of Wilts, 
Hants, 
Berks. 
Lancaſter, 
York, 
5. The kingdom of Northumber- — _ 4 
land contained the counties of Weſtmoreland, 


6. The kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons 
contained the counties of 


7. The kingdom of Mercia contain- 
ed the counties of 


After theſe general remarks, I now pro- 


kingdoms, 
Vol. I. 


Northumberland, and Scotland to 


the frith of Edinburgh. 
Eſſex, 1 25 


Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire, 


[ Glouceſter, 


Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Leiceſter, 
Rutland, 
Northampton, 


Lincoln, 


f 


Huntingdon, 

Bedford, 

Buckingham, 

Oxford, 

Stafford, 

Derby, 

Shropſhire, 

Nottingham, 

Cheſter, and the other part of 


E 


Hertfordſhire. 


| The kingdom of KENT was not above Kingdom 
ceed to the particulars of each of theſe fixry miles in length, and thirty in breadth. of Kent. 


Its capital was Dorobern, or Canterbury; 


2 


a 2 


and 


* And, till the reign of O27, the counties of F/ex and Middleſes: 


Tts kings, 1. HenGisT, who. arrived in England 

Hengift. in 449, aſſumed the title of king of 
Kent in 455, and died in 488. 

Eſcus. 2, Escus ſucceeded his father Hengiſt, 
and died without glory in 512. 

Oaa. 


and Rocheſter, Dover, Sandwich, Deal, 
Folkftone, Reculver, &c. were conſiderable 
for their ſituation and harbours, It con- 
tinued a kingdom 372 years or thereabouts, 
and had eighteen «Ay vix. 


. OcTa ſucceeded his father Eſcus, 
x: could not prevent Eſſex and Middle- 


ſex being diſmembered from Kent, to form 


Ilernen- 
ric. 


Ethelbert. 


Faball. 


Hrcom- 


bert. 


 S#hlert. 


Lothair, 


the kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons, He died 


in 534. 

4. HI RMTNRITe, ſon to Oda, ſucceed- 
ed, and reigned thirty years. He before 
his death aſſociated Eisbelbert his ſon, 

5, ETHELBERT was of an aſpiring 
genius; and was the firſt Saxon king that 
embraced chriſtianity, And tho* at firſt 
he was worſted; yet at length he defeated 
Ceaulin, who (abuſing the monarchical truſt 
. in him) had attempted to make the 
whole nation his vaſſals; is himſelf declared 
monarch, runs into the ſame exceſs, and 
obliges the Saxons to ſubmit to his yoke, He 
married Bertha, daughter to the king of Pa- 
ris; reigned 52 years, and died in 616. 

6. EDBALD, his ſon, ſucceeded him. He 
firſt turned heathen, and then' married his 
mother-in-law ; and ſo degenerated from 
the glory of his father by his vices, that 
he became the ſcorn of the other kings : 
but at laſt he repented; married Emma 
the daughter of . king of Francs, and 
died a good chriſtian, aber a reign of 23 
years, 

. ExcompnerT, tho? the younger of 
Edbald's ſons, was by the aſſiſtance and 
appointment of his father made his ſuc- 
ceſſor on the throne, He ordered the 
temples of the falſe gods to be razed to 
the ground, and the 1dols to be broken 
in pieces; and died in 664. 

8. EonERT, ſucceeding his father Er- 
combert, endeavoured to ſecure his title by 
putting to death the two ſons of his fa- 
ther's elder brother Ermenfred. He died 
in 673, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Lot bair. 7 | 

9. LoTHA1R having ſeized the crown, 
in wrong of Edric and Widred, his bro- 
ther Egbert's ſons, endeavoured to ſecure 


it for his ſon Richard; for which end have- 


ing reigned ten years, he took him part- 


ner in the government: which Eqric his 


nephew reſenting, aſſiſted by Adelwalch 


Kd. ic, 


king of Suſſex, he entered Kent, and van- 
quiſhed Lozhair, who died of his wounds, 

10, Eokic, having vanquiſhed Lat hair, 
was crowned without oppoſition ; but he 
enjoyed it only two years, leaving his 
crown to his brother Widred, 
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11, 12, WipRED and SWABERT: The 7.44 
Kentiſh men refuſing to acknowledge Mi. and Sæua- 
dred for their king, he was obliged to aſ- . 
ſociate Swabert, the principal of the rebels, 
into the government, In their reign, 
Cedwalla, king of the Veſt-Saxons, de- 
ſtroyed the whole country with fire and 
ſword, and reduced Kent to a very low 
eſtate, which it never recovered during 
the Heptarchy.. Swabers died in.695, and 
Widred in 725, 

13, 14. ETHELBERT and EDBERT, zellen. 
two ſons of Midred, reigned together, till and E4- 


Eabert died in 748, then Ethelbert having bert. 


reigned 36 years, died alſo, and left the 
kingdom to his brother Adric, his own» 
ſon Ardulph being dead, In this reign 
Canterbury was burnt, | 

15. Alb had frequent wars with his Aldric. 
neighbours, eſpecially Offa king of Mercia, 
who wanted to augment their own with 
his kingdom: but they did not ſucceed, 

He aſſociated his ſon Alemund into the go- 
vernment; but they both died without iſſue, 

16, EoBERT-PREN was elected king gn 
on the death of Aldric. In whoſe time Pre. 
Cenulph king of Mercia ravaged Kent, 
took him priſoner, carried him into Mar- 
cia, and ordering his eyes to be put out, 
made Cudred king in his ſtead, 

17, CUDRED was tributary to the king Cc, 
of Mercia, He reigned cight years, and 
died in 805. | 

18, BALDRED the fon of Cudred was gad 
permitted to ſucceed his father as tributary 
to the king of Mercia: but in his time 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, conquer'd Kent, and 
diſſolved the heptarchy. 


The kingdom of SSS EX, orof the South- Kingdom 


Saxons, was about fifty miles long and forty of S. 
broad; its capital was Chicheſter, It in- 


cluded the counties of Suſſex and Surrey; 
and continued a kingdom only about 113 
years under five kings, viz. | 

1. ELLa, who arrived in Britain in kings. 
476, and aſſumed the ſtile of king of Suſſex Ella. 
in 491, He ſucceeded Hengiſt in the 
command of the Saxon armies, and have- 
ing got much renown, died in 514. 

2, Ciss A ſucceeded to his father's throne, Ca. 
and reigned ſeventy-ſix years; who dying 
without iſſue, Ceaulin king of Weſſex 
ſeized on his kingdom; which remained 
to the kings of Weſſex till the year 684. 

3. ADELWALCH was ſet on the throne 4, 
by the South-Saxons, but his reign was wak+. 
much troubled with the invaſion not only 
of the king of Mercia, but alſo of Ced- 
walla, a Weſt-Saxon fugitive prince, who 
ſlew Adelwalch in battle; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Authun and Berthun his generals, 
who oppoſed and ſtopt Cedwalla's pro- 
greſs to the throne of that kingdom, 


4, 5. 


Aut bun 4, 5. AUTHUN and BERTHUN : Berthun 
and Ber- as (lain in battle by Cedealla, 
thu. obtained the kingdom of Weſſex ; and 
Authun became his tributary: but, after 
many ſtruggles for their liberty, the South- 
Saxons were united intirely to the kingdom 


of Weſſex, 5 
Kingdom The kingdom of EAST-ANGLIA con- 


drglia. folt, with part of Cambridge/hire;about eighty 
miles long, and fifty-five miles broad. Its 
chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, 
and. Cambridge, It was firſt founded un- 
der twelve chiefs, the ſurviver of whom, 

Uſa, aſſumed the title of king of the Eaf- 

Angles. It continued a kingdom about 

292 years, under fourteen kings, vi. 

1. Urra aſſumed the title of king in 
the year 571, He atchieved nothing re- 
markable after his ſeizing on the throne, 
and died in 578. | 

2, TrTiLus, his ſon, ſucceeded him, 
and died in obſcurity, in 599. 

Ridewald, 3. REDOWALD was the ſon of Titilus, 

and proved the moſt illuſtrious not only 
of all the Eaft- Anglia kings, but of the 
whole Heptarchy : he died in 624. 

4. ExewaLD loſt his father's glory; 
and tho? he retained the title of king, his 
kingdom became ſubject to Edwin king of 
Northumberland. | 
633, when ſucceeded an inter-regnum of 
three years, 

5. SIGEBERT, brother to Erpwald by 
the mother's ſide, had been baniſhed by him 


Kings. 
Uſa. 


Titilus. 


E, pæuald. 


Sigebert. 


an faith. He was recalled, and made their 
king three years after the death of Erp- 
wald; but he reſigned his crown, and re- 
tired into a cloiſter, as ſoon as he had 
brought his ſubjects to the knowledge of 
the true God. 
6. Ecric, couſin to Sigebert, received 
the crown from him, In his reign Penda, 
king of Mercia, invaded this country; and 
nothing could perſuade them, but that 
victory would be on their ſide, e 
Sigebert would lead their army. He con- 
ſented, but both he“ and Egric were killed. 
7. Ax NAS, ſon of Ennius, nephew of 
Redowald, facceeded, and proved an illuſ- 
trious king; but by aſſiſting Cenowalch to 
recover his kingdom of Weſſex from Penda, 
he drew the Mercian king upon his own 
country, and was killed in a battle with 
Penda. | 

8. ETHetRric, the brother of Annas, 
ſucceeded, and bought his peace with Penda, 
with a ſum of money, and an engagement 
to aſſiſt him with all his forces to invade 


Egric. 


Anna. 


Ethelric. 
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who had 


of Eaſt- tained the two counties of Norfolk and Suf- 


e was aſſaſſinated in 


into France, where he embraced the chriſti- 


29 
Northumberland ; in which expedition they 
were both ſlain. WIT 

9. ADELWALD was brother to Ethelric: Adekwald. 
_ did nothing memorable, and died in 

4. | 

10, IT, 12, 13. ALDULPH, ALFWALD, 41du/þh. 
Bzrorna, and ETHELRED, ſucceeded each wald. 
other, but have left nothing to record their 277 
praiſe to poſterity. 8 : 

14. ETHELBERT : This is the prince, Eebelbert. 
whom Offa, king of Mercia, put to death 
in 792, Who ſeized on his kingdom, and 
united it to his own, 

The kingdom of WESSEX, or Weft- Kingdom 
Saxons was ſituated on the ſouth of the river of 4 Her. 
Thames, in breadth about 70 miles from 
the Thames to the Britiſh channel, and in 
length 150; meaſuring from the frontiers 
of Suſſex, to the river Tamar, It was 
chiefly inhabited by Saxons and Futes, tho? 

a great many Bri/ains ſtill continued in the 
city of Wincheſter, its capital, as alſo in 
Southampton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dor- 
cheſter, S$herbaurn and Exeter, It took its 
name from its ſituation, which was weſt 
of the kingdom of Kent, The iſle of 
Wight, which was inhabited by che utes, 
was allo dependent on this kingdom, which 
continued 544 years, under twenty kings 


and one queen, viz. 


1. CERDpic arrived in Britain in 495, Kings. 
but was not crowned king till prince A- Cerdie. 
thur ſurrender'd to him Hampſhire and 
beg ee in 319; the whole then of 
that kingdom: And upon the yielding to 
him Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire and 
Dorſeiſhire by Modred, in 332 or 533, he 
was crowned again at Wincheſter, and died 
ſoon after in 534, leaving his crown to his 
ſon Cenric. | | 

2. CEN RIC, tho” renowned for his va- Cenric, 
lour and conduct in his father's time, pre- 
ferred a peaceable and quiet life, and only 
had recourſe to arms when attacked by the 
Britains in 552, He died in 560, and 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ceaulin. 

3. Cx AULIN was elected the Saxon mo- Ceaulin. 
narch; but ſo abuſed that dignity, as to 
draw the reſt of his nation upon him: he 
was vanquiſhed by the king of Kent; and 
ended his days ſoon after in obſcurity, 

See what has been related of him before, 

4. CEoLRIC was nephew to Ceaulin ; Ceolric. 
nothing memorable is recorded of him: 
dying in, 598, he left the kingdom to 
his brother Ceolulph, 5 
5. Ctotruryn was continually employed Ceolu{þh, 
in wars, with the Britains, Scots or Pitts; 
and dying in 611, left his crown to Cini- 
gi/il, fon of Ceolric. | 

E 6, 7, Cin1- 


„ 


* Who only carried a ſwitch in his hand, 


30 


Cinigiſil. 
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745 Cin16151L and Qypic IN. Cini- 


_ #'- gif] divided his kingdom with his brother 


icelm, who turned chriſtian a little be- 
fore his death, in 636, Theſe brothers 
were very ſucceſsful in their wars, Cini- 
gifil became a chriſtian in 635, and died 


in 643. 
Cenmwalch 8. . was the ſon of Cinigiſil: 


Sexburga, 


Cenſus, 
H ſcauin. 
Centavis. 


his reign was much troubled with his wars 
againſt the kings of Mercia, He was at- 
tacked by Penda, for divorcing his ſiſter 
and driven to ſeek refuge, for three years, 
in the kingdom of the Zaſft- Angles, where 
he was converted to chriſtianity. Having 
recovered his kingdom, he warred with 
ſucceſs againſt the Britains; but loſt Suſſex 
and the iſle of Wight, to Wulpbur, king of 
Mercia, He died in 672. 

9. SgxBURGA ſucceeded her huſband 
Cenowalch , but though all hiſtorians agree 
that ſhe was every way capable of govern- 
ment, they alſo inform us, that ſhe only 
reigned one year, and was depoſed by the 
nobles, who thought it diſhonourable to 
be governed by a woman, 

Sexburga being removed, the nobles 
ſhared the government, as venerable Bede 
records, for the ſpace of about ten years, 

10, 11, 12, Cgnyeus, Escwin, CENT- 
win, Cenfus, who was deſcended from 
king Cerdic, and had been at the head of 
the nobles, at laſt ſeized upon the throne. 
He firſt aſſociated his ſon Hein, and then 
was forced to admit Centwin to part of the 
kingdom, who was brother to the late 
king Cenowalch, Eſcwin loſt a battle, 
which he fought at Bedwin in Wiltſhire, 
with Wulphur king of Mercia, in 675, 
Cenfus died in 677, and his ſon Eſcwin 
ſoon after; ſo that Centwin was ſole reg- 
nant, and was very proſperous in his wars 
againſt the Welch, in 682 : but was much 
vexcd with the rebellion of Cedwalla, a 
prince of the royal blood, whom he had 
ordered to depart the kingdom, He died 
in 686, 


Crdwalla, 13, CE DWALL A, the rebel, ſucceeded to 
the throne, He was much addicted to war, 


very courageous, was declared monarch of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and had great ſucceſs in 
his arms; reſolved to maſſacre or execute 
all that would not turn chriſtians, but was 
diſſuaded from that falſe zeal, by Widfrid, 


biſhop of Selſey in Suſſex. He went to 


Ina. 


Rome, and was baptized by pope Sergius II. 
by the name of Peter; where he died in 
688, and was buried in $4, Peter's church, 
His ſons being infants, Ina his couſin ſuc- 
ceeded him, 

14. Ix A was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
of the Heptarchical kings, and was de- 
clared monarch in the firſt year of his reign, 
He warred ſucceſsfully with the Britains 


in Cormwal, and with the kings of Kent, 
South-Saxony, and Mercia, He is alto fa- 
mous for being the founder or rebuilder of 
Glaſſenbury monaſtery; and for being the 

ubliſher of the We-Saxon laws. He vi- 
ited Rome, where he built a large college 
for Engliſh eccleſiaſticks, E9c. and a ſtately 
church; and having endowed this foun- 
dation with a tax of a penny, called Rome- 
ſeot, or Peter-pence, to be levied on the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Weſſex and 
Suſſex, he put on the habit of a monk at 
Rome, and his queen Eibelburga became a 
nun at Barkin, 


15. ADELARD, though called to the Alara. 


throne, and fixed thereon by the conſent of 
the aſſembly general, was oppoſed by Oſcald, 
who was deſcended from Ceaulin; and was 
not ſecured of his poſſeſſion till Ofwald 
died, This king died in 740, and was 
ſucceeded by his couſin Cudred. 


16, CupRED, In the beginning of his Cad 


reign he obtained a ſignal victory over the 
Corniſh Britains; but was obliged to dro 

the purſuit of that advantage, to ee 
a rebellion in his own kingdom, headed 
by one Ethelun, a Weſt-Saxon lord; whom 
he not only overcame in a deſperate battle 
at Burford, in Oxfordſhire, but received 
him into favour, as a reward of his cou- 
rage and conduct; and then he again turned 
his arms againſt the Corniſh men, part 


of whoſe country he conquered and united 
to Weſſex, and died ſoon after, 


17. SIGEBERT was nephew to Cudred, $igebert. 


but very unlike him in his actions: for he 
was ſo arbitrary and cruel, that his ſubjects 
publickly depoſed him, His crown was 
given to Cenulph, fon of Adelard.  Sige- 
bert, in this diſtreſs, fled into the foreſt of 
Andredfwall, where he was killed by a 
ſwinc-herd, belonging to the late count 
Cumbra, whom he had ordered to be put 
to death in his preſence, for admoniſhing 
him of his vices and cruelties. 


18, CENULPH was famous for his many Cenuþb. 


victories over the Britains. After 30 years 
reign, he grew jealous of Cunchard, bro- 
ther of Sigebert, that he aſpired to the 
throne, and reſolved to diſpatch him out 
of the way. Cunehard, coming to the 
knowledge of this intention, found means 
to murder the king, before he could get 
any aſſiſtance z but a; ſoon as his domeſtics 
came and found him dead, not regarding 
Cunehard's large offers to make him king, 
they ſlew him alſo on the 2 


19. BRITHRIC: was admitted to the Brirhyic. 


crown of his father Cenulph, At the be- 
ginning of his reign he grew jealous of 

gbert, who was royally deſcended from 
Ceaulin, and much admired by the Wet 
Saxons; and therefore baniſhed him his 


kingdom, 
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kingdom. In 798 the Danes made their 


frſt deſcent at Portland, in this king's do- 


minions; and he being poiſoned by his 
queen Xdhurga, the Weſt-Saxons, before 
they proceeded to the election of a new 
king, made a law, prohibiting the wives 
of their kings to be called queens, &c. 
20. Ecpzrr was the fon of Alemund, 
. Eſa, Eoppa, Inigifil, Cenred, who was the 
fourth from Craulin. This young prince had 
ſo gained upon the affections of his coun- 
try men, that king Britbric ordered him to 
depart the kingdom i upon which, retiring 
to the court of Charles the great of France, 
he was kindly received, and entertained 12 
years by that monarch ; in which time he 
much improved himſelf in all policy, and 
render*d himſelf capable of executing the 
grand deſign of uniting the ſeven king- 
doms of the Anglo-Saxons under himſelf. 
Upon the death of Brithric, he was ho- 
nourably intreated to accept of the king- 
dom of Weſſex, He was then at Rome 
with the emperor Charles the great, who was 
gone there to receive the imperial diadem. 
How he His firſt ſtep to univerſal monarchy over 
plotted to the Auglo-Saxons, was, to gain the love and 
Ro ft eſteem of his ſubjects. Then in 809 marching 
monarchy, againſt the Corniſh Britains, he reduced all 
Cornwal to his obedience in one cam- 
ign. Next year, under a pretence that 
they had aſſiſted the Corniſb, he attacked 
and at laſt ſubdued the kingdom of Vene- 
: dotia or North-Wales, In the year 819, 
being elected monarch on the death of 
Cenulph, and obſerving the many diſſen- 
tions among the five kingdoms, that then 
only remained out of the ſeven, he reſolved 
to endeavour the uniting all theſe king- 
doms under himſelf, His project was fore- 
ſeen by the king of Mercia, and had been 
How like prevented had not Egbert defeated his 
to have army near Saliſbury, Thus as Bernulph 
___ was the aggreſſor, Eghert improved his 
victory by another over Baldred, Bernulph's 
tributary king of Kent, by which he be- 
came maſter of that kingdom ; which being 
united to Weſſex and Suſſex, he ſaw him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of all the country that lies on 
the fouth of the river Thames, Then he 
found means to ſeize on the kingdom of 
Eſſex, After this, taking the advantage of 
the animoſities which ſubſiſted between 
the Mercians and Eaft- Angles, who only 
_ waited an opportunity to free themſelves 
from their haughty maſters, he ſpread a re- 
port that he would favour their intentions, 
They accordingly took up arms, ſlew Ber- 
nulph, and defeated his army, 

The Mercians choſe another king, 
named Ludican, who died in his march 
againſt the Zaft- Angles; and they ſetting 
Witglaph upon the throne, who was noted 
for his courage and conduct, Egbert de- 


Egbay:. 
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clared openly for the rebels, and ſoon be- 


came maſter of Mercia, tho* not without 


much bloodſhed ; and at laſt conſented, by 
the mediation of Siward, abbot of Croy- 


land, that Witglaph ſhould, on condition 


of paying homage and becoming tributary 
to the conqueror, be reſtored to his king- 
dom. The Eaft-Angles ſubmitted to him 
upon the ſame terms; as did the Noribum- 
Brians alſo, at the approach of Egbert's vic- 
torious arms, Wherefore Egbert is juſtly 
called the firſt monarch of all England. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, tho? it was Kingdom 

the firſt intire province, was the laſt made a Nr. 
L | : thum ber- 

kingdom; and was ſo called from its ſitua- j,,q. 

tion north of the Humber. It was divided 

into two parts by the names of Deira and 

Bernicia. Bernicia was ſituate on the north of 

Severus's wall, extending in a point to the 

mouth of the Tweed : Deira was the coun- 

try from Severus's wall to the Humber, 

Theſe two parts at one time made two 

kingdoms, but were united, The kingdom 

of Northumberland meaſured 160 miles in 

length, and 100 1n breadth; containing 

the cities of York, Dunelme or Durham, and 

Carlifle, and the towns of Hexham or Ha- 

gulſtadt, Lancaſter, and others of leſs note. 

It continued 357 years, under 24 kings, 

1. Ida was the firſt king; which title Kings. 
he aſſumed in 547. But upon his death 14. 
in 559, his kingdom was divided into 
Bernicia and Deira; which were again unit- 
ed in Adelfrid the ſon of Aubelric, the fifth 
ſon of Jada, and lord of Bernicia, in 388. 

2. ADELFRID, who ſucceeded his fa- 44,1414, 
ther in 590, became very formidable to 
his neighbours the Scots and Piss, and 
alſo to the Welch, But in the midſt of 
his ſucceſs and conqueſts, being too pre- 
ſumptuous of his own ſtrength, and de- 
claring war againſt Redowald, king of the 
Faſt- Angles, for harbouring Edwin, ſon of 
Alla, late king of Deira, he was himſelf at- 
tacked by Redowald, and ſlain in the field of 
battle; and Edwin was proclaimed their king. 

3. Erwin was allo choſen-monarch of Edwin, 

the' Anglo-Saxons ; but not without much 
oppoſition : and he ſtretched the preroga- 
tive of that dignity far beyond its juſt 
bounds, He married E£helburga, a chriſtian, 
and ſiſter to the king of Kent. He 
was a juſt and impartial prince over his 
ſubjects. He brought the Welch to pay 
him tribute; and turning chriſtian, made 
it his great care to convert his ſubjects alſo, 
He was attacked by Penda, king of Mer- 
cia, and the brave Cedwalla, king of Wales, 
and killed in a battle at Hatfield, in the 
Weft- Riding of Yorkſhire; having reigned 
16 years. 

The conquerors immediately entered 
Northumberland, and ravaged the country 
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in a moſt cruel manner. This confuſion 
ended in the choice of two kings; Oſric 
for Deira, and Anfrid for Bernicia, 

4. Osr1c and AnFRID being called to 
the throne, apoſtatized from chriſtianity, 
in 633. But God did not leave them long 
unpuniſhed ; being both ſlain in battle 
within the year, by the famous Welch king 
Cadwallo, or Cedwalla, in 634. 

Cadwallo again entered their kingdoms, 
and ſeemed incapable of being ſatisfied 
with leſs than the entire deſtruction of 
that miſerable nation. But the Northum- 
brians, headed by Ofwald, the brother of 
Anfrid, New him, and gained a compleat 
victory over his forces at Heofen, now 
called Haledon z or (according to Bede) at 
Deniſeſburna, which is Dilſton. 

;, OswAaLD being victorious, ſeized on 
both the kingdoms of the Northumbrians. 
He was a pious and courageous prince, and 
He was attacked 
in the midſt of his endeavours to propagate 
chriſtianity, by Penda, king of Mercia, 
and was ſlain by him in battle, at Ofwe/- 
tree in Shropſhire ; and Penda behaved with 
his uſual barbarity, 55 
After this mistortune the kingdom of 
Northumberland was again ruled by two 
kings; Ofwy in Bernicia, and Ofwin in 
Deira. Oſtey ſoon picked a quarrel with 
Ofwin, and having got him into his poſ- 
ſeſſion, ordered him to be murdered, This 
produced a new election in Deira, when 


in 652 Adelwalt, nephew to Oftoy, was 


choſen, This new prince entered into a 
league with Penda againſt Ofwy (who 
gave them battle at Leeds in Yorkſhire) bur 
were both ſlain, and their army entirely 
routed, Oſtey marched directly into, and 
ſeized upon the kingdom of Mercia, which 
he held three years, and united again the 
two kingdoms of Northumberland. 

6, Oswy having united Bernicia and 
Deira, did alſo divide it again in favour of 
his baſtard Alfred, whom he made king 
of Deira; and whom the inhabitants, on 
the death of Oſcey, which happened in 
670, dethroned, ſetting up Egfrid alone. 

7. EcrriD was fon to Oftey, and both 
eſteemed and feared by his ſubjects and 
neighbours. He often defeated the Pitts, 
and took part of their country, He de- 
feated the Mercians, and obtained the mo- 
narchy. 
attempt upon Ireland; and loſt his life by 
invading the Pitts, By this misfortune 
Northumberland loſt part of Bernicia to 
the Pics; and the Meleb poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of the two provinces that formerly 
compoſed the kingdom of Areclute, which 
they erected into the kingdoms of Lenox 


8. ALFRED was in Ireland when the 


caſtle, 


In 684 he made an unſucceſsful 


throne became vacant in 685; and, when 
recalled, and ſettled on the throne, had 
much ado to defend his diſmember'd king- 
dom from the inſults of his neighbours, 
He died in 705, 


9. OsxED was ſon to Alfred, and, beifig O. 


only 8 years old at the death of his father 
was oppoſed, and beſieged in Bamborough 
y one Edulph, who got a party to 
acknowledge him their king. But Brithric, 


to whom Alfred had left the guardianſhip of 
his ſon, ſo managed as to gain overEdulph's 


forces, and in two months time took the 
uſurper and beheaded him. After Ofred 
grew up, he fell into a leud and debauch- 
ed life, and fell out with the clergy, who, 
to be revenged of him, encouraged Cen- 
red and Oſric, deſcendents of Ogga na- 


tural ſon of Jada, to aſpire to the crown; 
which they effected; for having ſlain O/red 


in battle in 716, Cenred was immediately 


proclaimed king, 


* 


10. CENRED reigned but two years, Cenred. 


died in 718, and was ſucceeded by O/ric. 


11. OsR1c reigned eleven years; did 0jic, 


nothing remarkable, and left his crown to 
Ceolulph his couſin, 


13, CEOLULPH turned monk in the c,1,,, 


8th year of his reign, in the monaſtery of 
Lindisſarne; and was ſucceeded by Edbert. 


13. Ep BERT was obliged, ſoon after Eqbert. 


his acceſſion to the throne, to march all his 
forces againſt the Pidis; upon which oc- 
caſion the king of Mercia invaded the 
ſouth parts of this kingdom, and carried 
off great booty in 740, Having made 
peace with the Picis, he recovered the city 
Areclute or Dunbritton, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lenox; and retiring into a 


monaſtery, he left his crown to his ſon 


O/ulph. | 


14. Osulyn was aſſaſſinated in the firſt g,,,,, 


year of his reign by one Mollon Adelwald, 
who ſeized upon the throne. 
15, Mo.Lon ADELWALD not being of 


Molbn A- 


royal blood, his election was the cauſe of freſſ dehvals. 


troubles ; ſuch as proved the utter deſtruc- 
tion of the kingdom, Every noble, after 
his example, thinking it lawful to aſpire 
to the throne, made continual partics for 
that purpoſe ; and at laſt Alcred, deſcended 
from 14a's natural fon Alaric, enſnared this 
king, put him to death, and ſcized the 
crown. 

16. ALCRED, as ſoon as Mollon's party 
recovered their ſuperiority, was obliged to 
ſeek refuge by flight among the Pits ; by 


which he made way tor Ethelred, Mollon's 


ſon. 


Alcred. 


17, ETHELRED was raiſed to the throne Fd. 


in 774, which he endeavoured to ſecure 
to himſelf and family, by putting to death 
or baniſhing the heads of thole that op- 
poſed his father, But his enemies ſtanding 

in 


Alfeoalld 
. 
Oſred II. 


Ethelred 
reſtored. 


O/bald. 


Ardulph. 


Alfawald 
1. 


Andred. 


Kingdom 
of E aſi- 
Saxon, 


Kings. 
Erchen- 
Win, 


Sledda. 


_ Sabert. 
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in their own defence, beat him in two 
battles, drove him out of the kingdom, 
and ſet up Alfiald, ſon of Ofſulph, and 
grandſon of Eabert. | 

18. ALFWALD I. reigned eleven years 
with much juſtice and moderation; but 
was at laſt aſſaſſinated by the contrary fac- 
tion; and his followers honoured him as 


a ſaint. ; 

19. OsReD IL. the ſon of Olered, was 
choſen in the room of Alfwald, He began 
his reign ſo badly, that his ſubjects confined 
him to a monaſtery, and recalled Ehelred 
from his twelve years exile in 4 

20. ETHELRED being recalled put O/- 
red to death, and alſo diſpatched Alphus 
and Alfwin, the two ſons of the good king 
Alfwold. In 794, the Danes invaded this 


kingdom, and burnt the monaſtery of. 


Lindisfarne; and returning the next year 
pillaged Tinmouth monaſtery ; but being 
repulſed, they were almoſt all deſtroyed, 
in a ſtorm, on the Eugliſb coalt, After 
this, falling into his old cruel politics to 
murder or baniſh his oppoſers, after two 
years civil war, he was aſſaſſinated in 796. 
But his party was powerful enough to 
place O/bald on the throne, 

21, OsBALD, by ſome called Oſred, 
was dethroned twenty-ſeven days after 
his election, and was ſucceeded by Ardulph. 

22. ARDULPH, dreading the contrary 
faction, which he perceived inclined to 
tavour Alemund, the ſon of king Alcred, 
put him to death. This brought the fac- 
tion upon him; and though he put them 
to flight, and flew their general, he was 
at laſt obliged to leave the kingdom and 
fly to Charles the great, 

23. Alfwald II. who chaſed his pre- 
deceſſor away, was proclaimed king; he 
enjoyed the crown about two years; when 
dying a natural death, he left it to Andred, 

24. ANDRED: In this reign, Northum- 
berland ſubmitting to the dominion of Eg- 
bert, king of Weſſex, it never had any 
king of its own afterwards, 


The Kingdom of theEAST-SAXONS, 
or Eſſex, extended in length ſeventy-five 
miles, and in breadth thirty-cight : whoſe 
principal cities were London and Colcheſter, 
It continued 282 years under 16 kings, viz, 

I. ERCHENWIN : This country was ex- 
torted from Vortigern, by Hengift, after 


his maſſacre of the Britiþh lords, but was 


not governed by a ſeparate king till Er- 
chenwin aſſumed the title in 327, and 
reigned to 587, in all 60 years. 

2. SLEDDA, ſonof Erchenwin, ſucceeded, 
and dying in 599, was alſo ſucceeded by 
his ſon Sabert or Saba. 
3. SABERT was the firſt chriſtian king 
of Lex. He was a pious and zealous 


chriſtian; built $f. Paul's London, died in 
616, and was ſucceeded by his three ſons, 

4.5, 6, SAXRED, SEWARD, and SIGE- Saxred, 
BERT with one conſent apoſtatized from Se. 


2 ; and Sige - 
chriſtianity ; and in the eighth year of}, ,! 


their reign were all ſlain in battle by the 


king of Weſſex. | 

7. SIGEBERT the little, the ſon of Se- gigeber 
ward; called the little on account of histhe little. 
little credit among his ſubjects, who de- 
poſed him, and ſet up Sigebert the good, 


grandſon to a brother of king Saber. 


8. SIGEBERT the good reſtored the $S:geber+ 


chriſtian religion; but was aſſaſſinated by He goed. 


two counts his relations, in 655, becauſe 
he would not take their part againſt biſhop 
Cedd, who had excommunicated them, 

9. SWITHELM was Sigebert the good's Switheln. 
brother. He has left no memorable acti- 
ons, and was ſucceeded by Sebba and Siger. 

10, 11. SEBBA and SIGER. Sebba was Sella 
the ſon of Seward, and Siger, his grand- and Siger: 
{on by Sigebert the little, "Theſe, to ſecure 
to themſelves the crown, became tribpta- = 
ries to Wulfur king of Mercia, Sigen re- 
turned to idolatry, and died in 683, Sebba 
turned monk in 694, and left his crown to 
Sigbard and Senofrid his ſons. 

12, 13. SIGHARD and SENOFRID both g 
died in 705, and were ſucceeded by Offa,and Seno- 
the ſon of Siger. rid. 

14. Ora became a chriſtian, and goinggg;,, 
to Rome, received the tonſure from the 
pope ; and, becoming a monk, reſigned 
his crown to Seolred in 707. | 

15. SEOLRED or Selred, was ſon to Sige- Scolrel. 
bert the good, and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, was ſome how murdered : he 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Swithred, in 746: gie 

16, SWITHRED was the laſt king © 
Eſſex, which he enjoyed ſeventy-eight 
years, There is nothing recorded of 
him worth obſervation, which perchance 
may be owing to the imperfection of the 
hiſtory of Eſſex, which of all the other king- 
doms of the heptarchy is molt imperfect, 


The kingdomof MERCIA,by ſomecall-x;,.a,n 


ed Mediterranei Angli, or Midland-Engliſh, of Mev- 


alias Middleſex, meaſured one hundred cia. 
ſixty miles in length, and about one hun- 
dred in breadth ; and contained the fol- 
lowing cities and chief towns, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Warwick, Leicefter, Coventry, 
Lichfield, Northampton, Worceſter, |Glou- 
cefter, Derby, Cheſter, Shrewſbury, Stafford, 


Oxford, and Briſtol, By which it appears, 


that this was the molt conſiderable of all 
the heptarchical kingdoms, It had cigh- 
teen kings, and continued upwards of 
two hundred and two years. {+ 
1. CRIDA, as mentioned before, ar- Kings. 
rived in Britain in 584, who, meeting with Ce. 
great ſucceſs, drove out the Britain] into 
| Wales, 
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Ethilred, 
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Wales, made this large ſettlement, took 
the title of king in 585, and died in 393. 


After Crida's death Ethelbert king of 


Kent, and monarch of the Anglo-Saxon, 
ſeized upon the kingdom of Mercia; but 
reſtored it upon certain conditions to Wib- 
ba, the ſon of Crida, reſerving to himſelf 
the ſovereign power of chuſing the king. 

2, W1BBa, having reigned 19 years, 
left a ſon called Penda ; but Ethelbert 
not approving the ſucceſſion of his ſon 
Penda, preferred Cearlus, Wibba's couſin- 
german, to the throne, 

3. CearLus, on the death of Ebel- 
Zert in 616, delivered Mercia from the 
ſovereignty, &c. of Kent, He died in 
624, and left the throne to his couſin 
Penda. 

4. P RDA delighted much in war, tho? 
he was fifty years old when he obtained 
the crown, He was continually at war 
with his neighbours, eſpecially with Ed- 
win, Ofwald, and Ofwy, kings of Northum- 
berland ; and with the kings of Weſt and 
Eaſt- Anglia, He in 653 cauſed his ſon 
Penda to be proclaimed king of Leiceſter, 
He was lain in battle by Ofwy in the 
Both year of his age, and lived and died 


a pagan. 

7 — the death of Penda, Oſuy king 
of the Northumbers, ſeized upon Mercia, 
and kept it three years: tho* he did 
not meddle with the little kingdom of 
Leiceſter, till Penda was poiſoned by his 
wiſe, and then he held it with the reſt of 
Mercia, © 

5, Wurrun, the ſecond ſon of Penda, 
diſdaining the uſurpation of his right 
by Ofwy, found means to wreſt his ta- 
ther's poſſeſſions out of his hands: Af- 


ter which he warred with his neighbours 


with various ſucceſs, He was an idola- 
ter when he aſcended the throne, but was 
ſoon after converted. He died in 675, 
and left a ſon called Cenrid, 

6, ETHELRED, brother to Yulfur, aſ- 
ſumed the royalty in prejudice to his ne- 
phew Cenrid; and, in favour of his bro- 
ther Merowald, diſmember'd Herefordſhire 
from Mercia, and erected it into a ſepa- 
rate kingdom, which continued ſo to the 
death of Mercelm, who was the youngeſt, 
and ſucceeded his brother Merowald, 

He warred ſucceſsfully againſt Kent and 
the Nor thumbrians, obliging the latter to 
reſtore to Mercia what had been taken 


from it in the reign of Wulfar, | 


His wife Oftrith was aſſaſſinated by the 


Soul h- humbers, or. Mercians ſouth of Trent. 


He in 704 turned monk in Barney mona- 
awe þ and reſign'd his crown to Cenrid his 
nephew | 


7. CenR1D reigned four years, and go- 
ing to Rome with Offa king of H ſſex, they 


both received the tonſure from the Pope. 
Upon his return he took the habit of a 
monk, and reſigned his crown to Cæolred, 
ſon of Erhelred. 


8. Ceol RED began his reign in 709, Ceolred. 


and maintained a bloody war with a, 
king of the Wĩſt-· Saxons, without any ſuc- 
ceſs on either Side, He was ſo great a 
violater of the monaſtic privileges, that 
he drew-upon himſelf their moſt invete- 
rate aſperſions, who among other abu- 
ſes have not ſtuck to aſſert that he re- 
ſigned his laſt breath blaſpheming and 
talking with the devil, which happened 
in 716. He was ſucceeded by Etbelbald 
grandſon of Eoppa, brother to Penda. 


9. ETHELBALD was one of the moſt EsBellall 


illuſtrious of the Mercian kings ; who be- 
iog choſen monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, 
took Somerton, defeated the Welſh, and 
made all the kings and provinces of Eng- 
land (ſouth of Humber) acknowledge him 
for their ſovereign : which uſurpation was 
revenged at laſt by the kings of Northum 
berland and Weſſex, who made war jointly 
againſt him, and vanquiſhed his army in 
752, either at Burford in Oxfordſhire or at 
Hereford, He was at laſt ſlain by his own 
ſoldiers at Seckington in Warwickſhire, who 
mutiny'd by the advice of lord Beorn- 
red; who thereupon was proclaim'd king 
in his ſtead in 757. 


10. BeoknREeD's election was ſo diſ- Brornred, 


Prong to the nobility of Mercia (he not 
ing of the royal family) that they 
immediately oppoſed his uſurpation, by 
placing Offa, nephew of the late king, up- 
on the throne z; who raiſing an army went 
in purſuit of the uſurper, gave him bat- 
tle, flew him, and routed his army. 


conquered the kings of Kent, Weſſex and 
Northumberland, and beat the Welh in 
many engagements ; and being declared 
monarch, he improved every opportunity to 
eſtabliſh an independent power over his 
fellow kings, He threw up a rampart, 
call'd Offa*s-dike, reaching from the mouth 
of the Dee, to the place where the Wye 
runs into the Severn, in length 24 miles, 
to prevent the incurſions of the Welch, 
In 786 he took his ſon Egfrid to be part- 
ner with him in the government; and af- 
terwards ſtaining his reputation with the 
murder of Ethelbert, king of Eaſt- Anglia, 


his gueſt, and with ſeizing his kingdom, he 


fell into a deep melancholy, which he en- 
deavoured to remove by a journey to 
Rome, to be abſolved by the Pope. 

This journey was improved by the Pope, 
who taking advantage of the king's remorſe 
and opinion of his power, obtained from 


him the extending the tax of Pe/er-Pence, 
which 


11, Orra began to reign in 757, He Ou 


to ENGLAND and ScoTLAND. 


which before his time was only levied in 
off my all over this king's dominions. 

e built a monaſtery at St. Aang; 
erected Lichfield into an archbiſhoprick, 
publiſhed the laws of the Mercians, and 
died in 796. : 

12, Ecyrrrp ſurvived his father only 
four or five months; which time he em- 
ployed in nothing elſe but enriching the 
monaſteries, . particularly at Sr. Alban's, 

13. CexnuLPH, deſcended from Wibba 
by another branch, being called to the 
throne, declared war againſt Edbert-Pren 
king of Kent, defeated his army, took him, 
carried him into Mercia, put out his eyes, 
and made Cuthred king in his ſtead, He 
died in 8 19, and left a ſon, Cenelm, very 
young, and two daughters, 


Egfrid. 


Cenulpb. 
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14. CENELM was aſſaſſinated ſoon after Ceneln. 
his father's death by the procurement of 


his eldeſt ſiſter Quendrida, who thereby 


thought to gain the kingdom; but the 


-Mercians ſet her aſide, and choſe Ceoluph, 

15, CeoLuLPH was uncle to the late Cela. 
king, and was depoſed after a year's 
reign, by Bernulpb, a principal lord of his 
country, | | 

16, 17, 18. BERWUI RH, LUDICAN, Bernulph. 
W1TGLAPH, ſucceeded each other with Ludicar. 
2 ſpeedy ſucceſſion, and did nothing re- pb. 
markable, but what tended to reduce the 
kingdom to a ſtate of anarchy, and to 
diſpoſe it for the union of the heptar- 
chy under the firſt Brizrjh monarch Ep- 
, | 


CHAP, Vi 
Containing the ancient State of ENGLAND; eſpecially from the Time the Danzs 
firſt invaded ENGL AND to the utter Extirpation of them from this Nation. 


. E Heptarchy being united in one 
dominion under Egbert, the firſt 
king of England, in 825-8, and, it might 
be preſumed, rendered more formidable, 
and leſs ſubject to foreign invaſions, it 
Danes in- was not long before he was ſurpriſed with 
vade Ezg- the return of the Danes, who had invaded 
this land before in 789, and had, ſince 
his acceſſion, in 832, laid waſte the iſle of 
Sheppey, They landed without ee 
at Charmouth in Dorſetſbire, and ſoon af- 
ter being met by the king, routed his ar- 
my, plundered the country, and returned 
to their ſhips, | 
In 835 they made another deſcent, were 
Joined by the Corniſh Britains, and were 
overthrown by the king at Hengſton- Hill 
in Cornwal, The remains of their army 
retired to their ſhips, and never returned 


Nouted. 


more in the reign of the victorious king 


Egbert, who died in 838, See more of 
this king in the account of the kings of 
Weſſex. | 
Ethelwulph ſucceeded his father; but 
he was ſcarce ſettled on the throne before 
the Danes landed at Portland; and have- 
ing gain'd two victories over the Engliſh, 
made ſad havock, carried off great ; 
ties, and returned to their fleet, which 
conſiſted of 33 fail, They landed the 
next year with like ſucceſs, and ſo con- 
tinued during this king's reign, who at 
laſt reſigned Kent, Eſſer, Suſſex and Sur- 
rey to his natural ſon Athelſtan, with the 
title of King of Kent, In 845 the Danes 
received ſuch an overthrow near the river 
Parret in Somerſetſhire, that they returned 
no more till the year 151 z when, land- 
ing on the coaſt of Weſſex, they commit- 


Return, 


Routed. 


Return. 


Vol. I, 


ed unſpeakable cruelties, but were entire- 
ly routed by Ceorle the Engliſh general Routed. 


and earl of Devonſhire, at Wenbury, near 


Plymouth, as they returned laden with boo- 

ty. Next year they returned with 300 Return. 

ſail, landed near London, and began their 

uſual plunderings and cruelties ; they ſack- 

ed London and Canterbury, c. marched 

into Mercia, beat Berthulph, who defend- 

ed his country, and would have over-run 

all England, had they not been obliged to 

give battle to Ezhbelwulph and Athelſtan, 

in which they received fo great an over- Routed. 

throw at Okley in mn that very few 

Danes eſcaped, Soon after Athelſtan died. 
Ethelwulph, become once more ſole Tythes of 

king of England, and, at preſent, free from all his do- 

immediate apprehenſions of another Da- rn 

niſh invaſion, purſues his natural bent to Feelyby E. 

church affairs, and, by the advice of Swi- h:twulph. 

thin biſhop ot Wincheſter, granted to the 

church the tythes of all his dominions. 

In 853 he ſent his youngeſt ſon Alfred to Goes to 

Rome, then only about five years old, for Roms. 

the pry bleſſing; to which city he 

himſelf alſo travelled in 855, The con- 

ſequence of which journey was, his rebuild- 


ing the Engliſb college founded by Ina, 


and extending Peter-Pence all over his 
dominions; and his promiſe to ſend year- 

ly to Rome 300 marks, viz, 200 for wax- 
tapers to be uſed in the churches of St. 

Peter and Paul, and 100 for the pope's pri- 

vy purſe : After a year's ſtay he returned; 

but in his way was hurried home with 
advice that his ſon Erbelbald had conſpired 

with ſome of his nobles to dethrone him. 

At his arrival he, ſor the ſake of peace, Reſigns 
reſigned to his ſon the ancient kingdom“ 22 e 

B 5 Fu {on. 


" "0 
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of Weſſes,. and died two years after, and 
was ſucceeded in Kent by his ſon Ethel- 
Veri. | 


870, Whoſe king Edmund being routed 


in hattle, and taken, he ordered him to be Marder 
ſhot at with arrows, and then beheaded] ; their king, 


Danrsre- We hear no more of the Danes till becauſe he refuſed to become tributary to 

turn, Ethelbald was dead, when Ethelbert reign- the Danes, The town of Sr. Edmunds 
ing alone was invaded by them, who, land- Bury takes its name from his being burt- 
ing at Southampton, marched to Wincheſ- ed there, By this victory ſvar became Beconies 
ter, and reduced it to aſhes; and tho* maſter of all Eaſt-Anglia, made Godrin malle 
the king beat them at this time back to or. Gothurn governor thereof, proceec- thereof. 
their ſhips, they returned in the autumn, ed to invade Weſſex, and fought within Tnvades 
landed, and reſolved to winter in the iſle one year nine pitched battles with Erbel- VV er. 
of Thanet, The Kentiſhmen not liking ſuch red its king, with various ſucceſs, till he 
neighbours, offer'd them a ſum, of money at laſt killed the king, in 872, 
to depart, which they accepted; but not- Alfred the great, and brother to Etbel- Makes 
withſtanding they ruſhed into Kent, and red, within a month of his poſſeſſion of Pence with 
meeting with no oppoſition, deſtroyed it the throne, was worſted by the Danes at Alfred. 


with fire and ſword ; then returning to 
their ſhips, were no more heard of till earl 
Bruen-Bocard, who was admiral of the 
fleet appointed to guard the coaſts againſt 
the Danes, reſolving to revenge the rape 
of his wife, committed by O/bert, whom 
the Northumbers had advanced to be their 
king, threw himſelf upon the Danes, pray- 
ed their aſſiſtance, and having aſſured 
them of the great probability of ſucceſs, 
piloted them into the Humber, before the 
Engliſh had the leaſt information of their 
intentions. They landed without oppoſi- 
tion, under the command of king [var 


his dominions ; 


Walton in Suſſex , nevertheleſs he put him- 
ſelf immediately into a condition to give 
them battle again; and the Danes being 
much leſſened by the late encounters, a 
peace was concluded between them, on 
condition that they ſhould march out of 

vided he would not 
moleſt them in any other part of England, 


Thus ſecure from king Alfred, the Enters 
Danes enter Mercia; and tho* Buthred, the Mercia. 


king thercof, ſought a ſecond time to 
divert them from his dominions by a 
large ſum of money, they firſt took the 
money, marched a little way towards Vorih- 


the Dane, and their arms were attended Hhumberland, and then returned, plundered, The king 

with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort ſpace and deſtroyed wherever they came in Mer- Hie to 

of time they routed O/bert's army, and cia. The king fled to Rome, and the . 8 880 

killed him in the retreat. Immediately kingdom became a prey to the Danes; by dene lle. 

York gates were opened to the conquerors z Which they were now maſters of half Hng- mits to 

who, ſoon after overthrew the army of land, and ſeemed to be ſatisfied, But, the Danes. 

King Alla, who at that time ſhared the Alfred did not enjoy this face of peace Returns . 
Get pol. kingdom of Northumberland with Oſbert, long; for, in 875, Halfden a Daniſh gene- to Mex. 25 
{efſion of and killed the king alſo at Elleſcroft, alias ral, or his brother, arriving with freſh | 5 
rigs | Ella's Overthrow , and ſo the Danes took troops, invaded Weſſex, and took Warham 
e eſſion of the kingdom of Northum- Caſtle by ſurpriſe. Alfred, not able to repell 
berland. berland, in 868. them by force, agrees for a large m 
Invade The Danes, having got ſo good a ſet- with the Danes to depart his country. 
Mercia. tlement in the iſland, reſolved to purſue They accept the money; but, as uſual, 

their conqueſt, marched as far as Notting- broke their engagement, and ſeized Exe- 

ham in the kingdom of Mercia, plun- ter. Alfred buys them off again, and they 

dering and cruelly ravaging every place depart, But in the next year Rollo ap- p,j, ap. 

they came to. pears upon the coaſt with a formidable pears ” 
Nunsof It was on this occaſion that. the nuns of fleet, which turned off to France. the coall. 


Collin, Coldingham, to ſcreen themſelves from the Theſe continual invaſions prompted A- Aigen 


Gum Cu ON QUETAKES they were threatned with, were fred to equip a fleet of Men of War, to <quips a 
note, Perſuaded by their abbeſs, as the Daniſh give the Daniſh tranſports battle before fleet a- 
| army approached, to cut off their noſes they came on ſhore ; which ſcheme prove- e Naß 
and upper lips. The ſoldiers in return ed ſo ſucceſsful, that imagining he hac e 
ſet fire to the nunnery, and burnt them cut off all means of their receiving any 
alive, fuccour from - abroad, he attacked and 
lvar in- Hulbred, who then governed Mercia, drove the Danes out of Weſſex in 877. 
vades the with a ſum of money bribed the barba- Tho? they regained it the next year; and 
wi lu, rous enemy to vacate his country, Af- the revolt was on this occaſion ſo general, 


that Alfred, finding himſelf left alone, Is routed 
concealed ' himſelf with one of his ven- and lies 

beards in the iſle of Athelney, in the Iſle concealed, 
of Nobles, near Taunton in Somer /ethhire, 


till 
\ 


ter this, /var, leaving his brother to main- 
tain his new conqueſts in Northumberland, 
embarked with the beſt of his troops, 
made a deſcent on the Eaſt-Augles in 
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till Hubba, invading Devonſhire with fire and 
(word, was flain by the garriſon of Kin. 
with-Caſtle in that county, who ſallied 
out ſword in hand; which accident ap- 
pearing favourable, Alfred dreſſed himſelf 
Spies the like a harper, and went into the Daniſh 
Danih camp, which finding unguarded and care- 
camp in a leſsly ſituated, he with all privacy aſſem- 
. bled his friends, attacked them undiſco- 
MM. vered, and gained a compleat victory; and 
Afem- jn fourteen days obliged the remainder that 
= 27 had ſhut themſelves up in a caſtle, to ca- 
— pitulate either to be baptized, or to leave 
and beats the kingdom. They gave hoſtages for the 
the Danes. performance thereof; and all the Danes 
Alfred ne- ſoon aſter acknowledged Alfred for their ſo- 
know- vereign; which dignity he maintained 
leuged 10- eyer after, though often attacked with new 
vere'p* invalions, by means of a good fleet at fea, 
and his ſtrong fortifications by land, 
Regulates. Mſred, enjoying a perfect tranquillity, 
the go. ſet himſelf to regulate his government for 
vernnent- the good of his ſubjects, His firſt care 
was to form a body of laws; then he took 
ſuch meaſures for their-due execution, that 
44 Judges he executed 44 judges for male- practices 
cxecuted. ithin a year, So that finding none of his 
ſubjects were proof againſt corruption, he 
Juries in- inſtituted juries of 12 men in all criminal 
ſituted. cauſes, to be a check upon the judge, who 
was to give ſentence according to their 
England verdict, And that criminals and vagrants 
divided might be the ſooner diſcovered, and 
ntoſhires, |, ought to juſtice, he divided all England 


wo into ſhires or counties, counties into hun- 
dreds, and hundreds into tythings; and 
ordered that every perſon ſhould belong 
to ſome tything, or be deemed a vagrant; 
and that every houſholder ſhould be re- 
ſponſible for their families. He allo in- 
Sheriffs, Heutes ſheriffs, under - ſheriffs, and original 
2 writs, Sc. The next thing was to regu- 


late the militia, and to appropriate a fund 
to maintain his fleet. His next care was to 
romote trade; for Which purpoſe, he at 

| bi own expence built many ſhips, and 
let them out to merchants, who are ſaid 
5ett'ed an to have traded as far as the Eaſt-Indies, 
Ph „ but by what authority 1 know not. After 
this he endeavoured to introduce the libe- 

ral arts and ſciences, by .inviting ſeveral 
learned men into his kingdom, and found- 
Founded ing the univerſity of Oxford in 886: and, 
+/.r4 for his own particular help, he conſtituted 
the cabinet council, the council or privy 
Conſtitu- council, and the general council or aſſem- 


af bly of the nation, now called the parlia- 


privy, and Ment. ; 
general monarchy, he died in the year goo, and 
council of left his crown to his ſon Edward. 


CO When Edward the elder aſcended the 


the l,, throne of England, it mult be remember'd 


that, tho“ the Danes had been awed by his 
father, they were neither ſo deſpicable for 


to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


Having thus ſettled the Engliſh. 


9 


numbers, for they occupied almoſt one 
half of England, nor ſo ſteady in their al- 
legiance, as not to be ready when oppor- 
tunity ſerved to attempt their freedom : 
therefore when Edward was oppoled by Is oppo- 
Ethelward, ſon to Alfred's eldeſt brother, ſed by F. 
they took part with him againſt Edward, /9/var4. 
and proclaimed him king. But being con- 
vinced that Edward would be too power- 
ful for them, they abandoned Eibelward for 
this time, and ordered him to depart their 
country, having loſt ſeveral ſtrong holds 
in Mercia to Edward, Yet Ethelward re- 
turning in 904 with a powerful aid from 
France, they ventured to break the peace, 
and to make a diverſion in his favour, till 
Ethelward was ſlain in battle, and their who was 
forces waſted conſiderably z and then the lain in 
peace was renewed, on condition the Danes battle. 
would acknowledge Edward their ſove- 
reign in the ſame degree with his father, 

The Danes in 910 broke the peace again, The 
who were not only worſted in two battles, Daves re- 


but quite drove out of their king- 33 


dom; and, after many battles, were com- ed. ; 


pelled to ſubmit to Edward's greater poli 
and power in 922, He founded the uni- Univer- 
verlity of Cambridge 1n'g1 5, and after ſub- fity of _ 
duing the Welch, admitting the Cumber- Cambf ide 
land Britains under his dominion, and re- 94: 
ceiving homage from the king of Scot- 
land, he died in 925. | 1 8 
Athelſtan, natural ſon to Edward, was Ae tan 
preferred to the crown. in prejudice to Ed. reigns. 
ward's legitimate children, then under 
age, This election was diſpleaſing to 
many lords, who combined to dethrone Diſcorers 
him, and to aſſert the right of Edwin, Hd- u plot, 
ward's eldeſt legitimate ſon 3 but their 0 44 
plot was diſcovered, and the heads of the the con- 
conſpiracy puniſhed. _ rivers 
The Danes expecting a civil war on this thereof. 
occaſion, improve the opportunity, and 0 age] 
unite to endeavour their deliverance from are bent. 
their vaſſalage, Here alſo Athelſtan proved 
victorious, and obliged. them to return 
quietly home, and to their allegiance z who 
remained good ſubjects till they leagued 
with Conſtantine king of Scotland, This 
brought the king's indignation upon them, 
who increaſed the yoak of the Northum- 
brian Danes, after he had. beat them and 
their allies at Bromford near Bromridge in 
Northumberland, He died in 941, and was 
ſucceeded by Edmund, the eldeſt of the le- 
gitimate ſons of Edward the elder. 
The beginning of ZEdmund's reign was g 
diſturbed by an invaſion from Olaus king an inv. 


of Norway, who pretended to aſſiſt An- ſion by 
aff the ſon of Sithric, late king of the Olen, 


Northumbers, to recover that kingdom. 
The Danes ſettled in the north riſe in their Th, con- 
favour ; and, after a doubtful battle, peace ſequence 
was concluded upon Edmunds yielding up *hercot. 

| ail 


all the country north of Watling-ftreet to 
the Danes, 
This peace did not continue long; for 
Edmund having, been forced to it, and the 
Danes afterwards quarrelling among them- 
ſelves, being diſſatisfied at their new king 
Anlaff, who loaded them with taxes, to 
pay the debts he had contrafted in Nor- 
| way; Edmund in 944 marches into their 
Edmund country, ſurpriſes them, and, having drove 
drives the their kings out of the iſland, obliged the 
Dan» army to lay down their arms, and received 


_ 8 their allegiance, He ſpent the reſt of his 
nation, life in HOI the good of his people, by 
compiling and enacting good and wholeſome 
Is: mur. Jaws, He was murdered by one Leolf, a no- 
dered. torious robber, who having been baniſhed 
the kingdom for his crimes, -dared to 
come and ſeat himſelf at one of the tables 
in the hall where the king was ſolemnize- 
ing the feaſt of S/. Auguſtine, at Puckle- 
Church in Gloucefterſhire, For the company 
being all drunk, and the king ſpying this 
criminal, he took him by the hair of the 
head, and was ſtabbed by him with a dag- 

r, as he endeavoured to drag him ou 

of the hall, 
Eldred. Edred ſucceeded his brother Edmund, by 
reaſon of the minority of his two ſons. 
Is trou- The Danes, as uſual, prepared for a revolt; 
_ but were timely diſcovered and puniſhed, 


But as ſoon as they thought he was returned, 
home, they recall Anlaff, in 949z which 
Whom he revolt concluded their ruinz for having 
beats, again depoſed Anlaff, and choſen one En- 
ric, Edred in 950 defeated all their enter- 
riſes, and having diveſted Northumber- 
thy and its king of all their royalty, he 
Reduces reduced it to a province, and made carl 
Northum- Oſulf the firſt governor thereof. After 
: 8 _ to this, the king gives himſelf up to religious 
viſe affairs, and is ſo influenced by Dunſtan, 
abbot of Glaſſenbury, that had he lived 
much longer, the monks were in a fair 
way of carrying all before them, and of 
getting all the eccleſiaſtical benefices into 
their own power, He died in 955. 
| #dqwy, eldeſt fon to Edmund I. ſucceeded 
his uncle, His firſt ſtep was to diſgrace 
Dunſtan, whom he found in the treaſurer's 
An enemy office: then he reverſed whatever had been 


Edwy, 


to the done in favour of the monks : the monks 
monks. were turned out, and the ſecular prieſts 
Who ex. recovered their benefices. The monks, in 
cite re. revenge, excite rebellion, and having per- 
bellion, ſuaded Edgar, the king's brother, to head 
their party, they ſeize upon Mercia, 
Upon this occaſion, the Danes of Northum- 
berland and Eaſt-Anglia joined with the 
rebels, and Edwy making no oppoſition, 
And de. Zager is proclaimed king of Mercia. But 
throne, it is ſuppoſed that theſe things broke Ed. 
him. eyes heart, who died in 959. 
A2 Hagar, ſurnamed the peaceable, who had 
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been raiſed to the throne by the monks and 

Danes, proved a great favourer of the for- 

mer, and was never diſturbed by the lat- 

ter. He died in 975, leaving two ſans 

Edward, of a doubtful marriage, and 

Ethelred, by his beautiful queen Z/frida, 
Edward II. ſurnamed the martyr, in Eb 

oppoſition to the nobility, was eſpouſed by II. 

Dunſtan, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

(and the other biſhops) who anoints him 

king by his own authority, But he did 

not enjoy this government long, for in 979, 

as he returned from hunting, calling 

upon his mother-in-law Elfrida, in Corf- gtabbed 

Caſtle, in the iſland of Purbeck in, Dorſet- by his 

ſhire, ſhe ſtabbed him through his back, mother. 

2 was drinking a glaſs of wine on horſe- AP 
Ethelred II. ſucceeded to his brother, Fired 

His reign began with freſh wars with the II. 

Danes, for in 980 the foreign Danes medi- 

tated a new invaſion; and they no ſooner ap- Is diſturb- 
ared on the coaſt, than they were received ed by 
indly, and joined by the Engliſh Danes, he Dae, 

So that in the year 981 and 982, they | 

plundered Sourbampton, the iſle of Thane, 

Cheſter, Portland, and the adjacent coun- 

tries; where they ſlew or carried captives 

almoſt all the inhabitants: and thus the 

whole kingdom became a ſcene of murders, Who ex- 

burnings, plunderings, and other devaſta- erciſe 

tions, during the firſt ten years of his Seit a7. 

reign. eltles at 


In 991, having reſted two years, ſeveral 
the Danes invade England again, under the times. 
command of Juſtin and Guthmund, who, 


after their uſual devaſtations and cruelties, 


were by a ſum of money engaged to re- 
tire: but in 993 they returned again into 
the Humber, beat the king's army, and 
carried off great booty, Next year, Sweys 
king of Denmark, and Olaus king of 
Norway, entered the Thames with a nu- 
merous fleet, and landing near London, 
ravaged Kent, Hampſhire, and Suſſex ; and 
though bribed by a great fum of money 
from Ethelred to return home, Sweyn 
ſtopped at the Severn, and continued his 
ravages till the year 999, 5 | 
In 1001 theſe Danes, having been to 
aſſiſt Richard II. duke of Normandy, re- 
turned, ravaged Cornwal firſt, then enter- 
ing Weſſex, took Exeter, got poſſeſſion of 

the iſle of Wight, Hampfhire, and Dorſet- 
ſhire; and in the mean while the northern 

Danes plundered the northern Englifh. 

This brought on that intolerable tax of 
Danegeld, or money for the Danes; at firſt The ori- 
only to raiſe 30, ooo pounds, but continued gin of 
long after by thoſe in power for other pur- P 
poſes, to the great injury of the ſubject, 
This money being paid, the bulk of 

the invaders returned home; but fome 
preferred England to their native ſoil, and 
taking up their abode among the Exgliſb, 

ts 


fo increaſed the ſtrength of the Eugliſb 
Danes, that they, by their oppreſſions, 
Lord. ſoon obtained the name of Lord Danes. 
Danes. The ſlavery of the Engliſh being brought 
to this criſis, that they now were reduced 
to be ſervants and labourers to the Lord 
Danes; and the king, by a ſecond mar- 
riage with Emma, ſiſter to Richard II, duke 
of Normandy, being, as he thought, out 
of danger of any future invaſion, con- 
trives and orders by private letters, that 
The maſ- there ſhould be a general maſſacre of all 
facre of the Danes, on the thirtcenth of November, 
the Dun”: , 592, which was moſt barbarouſly exe- 
cuted. This news no ſooner arrived in 
Saveyn's Denmark, but Sweyn vows revenge; and 
invaſion having gained to his party earl Hugh, a 
to revenge Ngrman, and governor of Cornwal, he 
5 failed with three hundred ſhips, landed 
a numerous army in his government, ſur- 
priſed Exeter, put the inhabitants to the 
ſword, and reduced the city to aſhes : The 
like cruclties were executed where-ever he 
came; and having collected an immenſe 
booty, and wrecked his revenge with the 
blood and deſtruction of the inhabitants, 
and places through which he marched, 
he returned to Denmark to winter; but 
came back in the ſpring, landed in Eaft- An- 
glia, took and burnt Norwich and Thetford 
to the ground; accepted a ſum of money to 
depart, but continued ravaging the coun- 
Departs. fry till a famine obliged him to retire, 
Dan re In 1005 the Danes returned again, land- 
turn, Ed at Sandwich in Kent, committed many 
outrages, plundered all before them, and 
(winter coming on) retired to the iſle 
of Thanel; from whence, about Chriſtmas, 
they ſallying forth, plundered Hampſhire 
and Berkſhire, as far as Reading and Mal- 
lingford, and had procceded farther, had not 
the king given them 30,000 pounds, This 
ſatisfied them till the year 1009, when 
two Daniſh fleets appeared on the coaſt, 
one commanded by Turk:l, who landed in 
Eaſt- Anglia, and another by Heming and 
Anlaff, who landed on the iſle of Thanet ; 
but they united their forces in Kent, and 
notwithſtanding they were bribed to depart, 
they continued their depredations and con- 
Conqueſts Queſts of Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, 
by the Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
Dane. Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Northamp- 
tonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſbire, 
Who burn Wiltſhire and Devonſhire, They burnt Ox- 


Oxford. ford, ſo that all ſtudies ceaſed there till 1133. 


They murdered Alphage, archbiſhop of 


Cruelty at Canterbury, becauſe he would not ranſom 


Canter his life by an unreaſonable ſum of money: 
4 And they proceeded with the ſame cruelty 
towards the monks and burghers of Can- 
terbury, whom they put under a decima- 
tion; ſo that they murdered nine out of 


ten. At laſt they agreed to evacuate the 
Vol. I. 
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nation, for the ſum of 4 8,000g, ; which was 
pope them accordingly, in the year 1012. 

ut theſe were ſcarce gone, before Sweyn, 
after eight years abſence, entered the Hum- gꝛueyn re- 
ber in 1013, threatning ruin to the whole turns. 
nation, He immediately ſeizes upon Nor- 
thumberland, and all the country lying 


dying ſuddenly in 1014, not without ſul- Dies. 
picion of poiſon, 

Ethelred, notwithſtanding Canute, Sweyn's ge 
ſon, was proclaimed king by the Danes at reſtored. 
his father's death, being recalled by the 
Engliſh, regained his kingdom; for Sweyn's 
younger ſon Harold, taking the advantage 
of his brother's abſence, uſurped the crown 
of Denmark on the news of his father's 
death, in prejudice to Canute, wherefore 
Canute left England to Ethelred, having 
firſt cut off the hands, noſes, and ears of Canute's 
the hoſtages abovementioned, whom he cruelty 
ſet on ſhore at Sandwich, in that deplora- * way ho- 
ble condition. However, Canute having? 
gained poſſeſſion of the crown of Denmark, 
returned in 1016' to England, with a nu- Returns 
merous army, lands at Sandwich, and with from Den- 
great rapidity recovers all; for, being fa-““““ 
voured by Eric Streton, duke of Mercia, 
he preſently became maſter of Mercia, 
and of moſt of the counties of Weſſex ; 
and ſoon perceived he was in a fair way to 
reduce the whole kingdom : for though 
Edmund the ſon of Ethelred, at the death 
of his father, which happened in 1016, 
found means to be proclaimed king, and 
was a valiant prince; yet the biſhops, ab- 
bots, and many of the Englih nobles, be- 
ſides the Danes ſettled in England, came 


« 


on this occaſion to Southampton, where 


they voluntarily abjured the race of Ezhel- 

red, choſe Canute their king, and ſwore Is choſen 
fealty to him, who on his part ſwore to be as, 2 
their faithful lord in matters eccleſſaſtical d Han 
and civil. 

This produced five battles between the They 
two kings in one year with various ſucceſs; fight with 
however, Canute, being ſtrengthened by faces. 
the revolt of Eric, in the time of battle near 
Aſhdon, which is near Walden in Eſſex, 
quite ruined the Eugliſb forces; for, tho? 
Edmund immediately raiſed a more numer- 
ous army, yet he conſented to divide the Divide the 
kingdom of ' England with Canute, rather kingdom. 
than to hazard the loſs of the whole by a 


battle. By this treaty of partition, which 


was concluded and ſigned in the iſle of 
Ce Alney, 


40 
Alney, Edmund was to enjoy Fs ! all 
that part, which lies ſouth of the Thames 
with London : and Canute was to be ſatisfied 
with the kingdom of Mercia, Northumber- 
land and Eaft- Anglia, But Edmund was 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated by the procurement 


Elmund * 

murther- of his brother-in-law, the traitor Eric 

ed, Htreton, who bringing word thereof to 
Canute, the ſurviving king promiſed he 
would reward his ſervices, by exalling him 
above all the peers of the realm, which he 
afterwards performed according to the 
traitors ls, v | 

S Canute found means to get himſelf pro- 


proclaim- claimed and received king of all England, 
ed king of although Edmund Ironſide had left two 
= * legitimate ſons, Edmund and Edward, and 
a natural ſon, Eduy; and he ſtrove with 

all policy to keep the people in ſub- 
jection: which he managed ſo ſucceſs- 

fully, that no foreign power durſt aid the 
diſtreſſed young princes; and he ſo ma- 

naged the temper of the Engliſh, that 

they lived in due obcdicnce all his days, 
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_ tained the crown, 


Harold dying in 1039, and leaving no Har ca. 
ſue, Hardicanutt, who had Juſt before nur. 
ſailed to Bruges, to concert meaſures for re- 
covering Weſſex, paſſed over into England 
with what forces he had, landed at Sand- 
wich eleven days before Midſummer, and 
was received with great demonſtrations of 
Joy among both the Engliſh and Danes. 

e was proclaimed king; and his firſt 

up his brother's 1 Digs up 

and * it into the Thames, Then + bro- 
impoſed a very heavy tax to pay his ther's 
Dau forces, which ws not collected 2 GG. 
out ſome diſturbance, eſpecially at Wor- Burns 
ceſter, for which he ordered that city to be Force/ter. 
plundered and burnt. He died without 
Tue, in peace, in 1041, at the nuptial 
feaſt of a Daniſh lord at Lambeth, in a 
drunken fit, to which he was much ad- Dies 
dicted, drunk. 

Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, who Aa 
was the ſon of Ethelred the ſecond, being in the Con- 
England at the death of Hardicanute, ander. 
cloſing with Goodwin and his party, ob- 
This ſucceſſion was at- 


action was to dig 


Dies, Which ended in 1036, and accepted of his 
Harold Choice or appointment of his fon Harold, tended with a reſolution of the Engliſh to 
lucceeds. ſyrnamed Harefoot, to be his ſucceſſor; expell the Danes, which was put in execu- 
though there was a party that declared for tion forthwith by a general maſſacre ; and The 
his ſon Hardicanute, in whoſe right earl from this time we hear no more of a Dane Danes de- 
Goodwin ſcired upon Weſſex ; but on great in England: nor of any new invaſions, _—_ 
promiſes, Ec. (and Hardicanute, who was but ſome few piratical deſcents. And thus gere. 
then in Denmark, delaying his coming) the I conclude the hiſtory of the Danes in | 
ſaid earl delivers up all to Harold, who England, | 
lived not long after. 
of 
CH-A-P.-- VII. 
Containing the Hiſtory of ENGLAND from the Conqueſt by WILLIAM Duke of 
NoRMANDY, 70 the Refloration of King CHARLES II. 
38 1 Apprehend it may be vo 8 here, of Normandy, and after his father's deceaſe 
tor ſetting K that I have omitted one of the Enghſh ſucceeded him in that dukedom: And 
Harold Kings Harold II. as fome authors ſtile him. upon the death of Kdward the Confeſſer, 
ale. But I muſt alledge in my own favour, that he laid claim to the crown of England; to 
I was inſtructed by my tutor to account of obtain which, he ig A a thouſand ſhips 
him no more than of a mere uſurper, who furniſhed with men, horſes, and all warlike 
had neither hereditary, teſtimentary nor proviſions, and ſailing for England, landed 
parliamentary right or title to the crown on the coaſt of Suſſex; and after a bloody 
of this realm; and without ſome of theſe battle at Haſtings, obtained the victory 
titles no one ever reigned à lawful king over king Harold, with the ſlaughter of near 
in England, as I am informed. There- ſeventy thouſand men on both ſides ; where- 
fore ſetting Harold aſide, I ſhall begin this in Harold himſelf being ſlain, duke Wil- 
epocha with William the conqueror, duke liam came to London, was received and 
of Normandy, c.rowned at Weſtminſter, by Aldred, arch- 
King William the firſt, by ſome called the biſhop of York, He uſed his victory ty- 
Willa conqueror, was baſtard ſon to Robert duke rannically, diſpoſſeſſing molt of the " 
; | : 


* Eric coming on a certain occaſion to upbraid the king for depriving him of the earldom of Mercia, 
Triest he had been in his conqueſts, and 

way, Canute, without more delay, ordered him to be beheaded in hig preſence for ſo doing ; and avowing 
ſo black a treaſon (rightly ſuſpecting that ſuch a traitor might ſometime act the fame part by him) 
be cait out of the window into the Thames, and his head to be fixed upon the 


alledging how 


ordered his . to 
big he/t tower in London, 


articularly in diſpatching Edmund out of the 
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liſh of their lands, and giving them to the 
Normans : for which oppreſſions he was 
continually moleſted 3 ſometimes with the 
Danes, then with the Welſb, and at other 
times with the Scots out of Ireland; be- 
ſides his troubles in Normandy amongſt his 
own people. He deſtroyed and laid waſte 
all the country between York and Dur- 
ham, for the ſpace of ſixty miles; and in 
Hampſpire pulled down thirty-ſix churches, 
and deſtroyed many towns and villages 
for the ſpace of thirty miles, to make a to- 
reſt for wild beaſts. And having reigned 
over England twenty years, ten months, 
and odd days, he died at Roan in 
Normandy, September the ninth, 1087, aged 
ſixty-four years; and was with ſome dif- 
ficulty buried at Caen in Normandy ; having 
left the dukedom of Normandy to his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, and the kingdom of England 
to his ſecond ſon William, who ſucceeded 
him, | 

Duke WMilliam being couſin- german to 
king Edward the confeſſor, did after 
the death of that king pretend, that the 
right of the crown truly devolved upon 
him; and not only ſo, but alſo that the 
ſaid Edward had deſigned him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and by his laſt will had bequeathed 
the kingdom to him : and this was con- 
firmed by the conſent of the nobility, and 
principally of Harold himſelf; who had 
ſworn to him, that he would aſſiſt him in 
the obtaining of the crown of England, 
if ever Edward died without iſſue. But 
it ſeems oaths are but little regarded, when a 
crown is in the way; for king Edward be- 
ing dead, Harold (inſtead of aſſiſting duke 
William) ſet the crown upon his own 
head ; which the duke hearing, ſent over 
an ambaſſador to him, requiring him to 
remember the oath he had made to the 
ſaid William in the time of his extremity 
(for he was then his priſoner in Normandy) ; 
but Harold being now at liberty, and in 
poſſeſſion of the throne, return*d for an- 
ſwer, That as for him to take an oath to 
deliver up the inheritance of any realm, 
without the general conſent and allowance 
of the ſenate and people, could not but be 
a piece of great preſumption ; yea, although 
he might have juſt title ſo to do: Where- 


fore it was an unreaſonable requeſt of be 


duke now to require him to renounce the 
kingdom, in which he was ſo well ſettled, 
to the good liking and content of the peo- 
ple. Upon the receiving of this unkind 
return from Harold, by way of anſwer to 
his demand, the Norman duke (that 
he might not be altogether his own 
judge) refers himſelf to the pope (who 
at that time was Alexander the ſecond) to 
decide the matter, and ſo reſolved that 
the infallible chair ſhould determine who 


had the juſteſt right to the crown and 
kingdom, Herold or himſelf: and the 
Roman pontiff (like a good old gentleman, 
who would nat be behind-hand with him 
in civility for ſo great a kindneſs, as 


the appealing to him, and thereby flat- 


tering him with a judicatory power over 
princes) was very eaſily induced to pro- 


nounce ſentence in duke William's behalf: 


who being thus ſtrengthened by a three- 
fold claim, viz. his ſucceeding to king 


Edward in the kingdom by right of in- 


heritance, the bequeſt of the crown to 
him by the confeſſor, and the pope's defi- 
nitive ſentence in his favour, he reſolved 
to try what he could do to gain the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it by force of arms; for Harold, 
it ſeems, regarded not all theſe pretences, 
The duke having gotten the battle at 
Haſtings on the 14th of Ofobtr 1066, was 
the Chriſtmas following crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, by Aldred archbiſhop of York 
(Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury not be- 
ing held to be canonically inveſted in his 
lee). At his coronation, 
and molt famous laws of St. Edward being 
ſhewed to him, and he being aſked, Whe- 
ther he would govern the realm by thoſe 
laws? he anſwered, he would : the arch- 
biſhop then aſked the Engliſh people, It they 
would aſſent to have the duke to be their 


king, and if he ſhould then be crowned ? 


To which they all with an unanimous con- 
ſent anlwered, Yea, yea, Whereupon 
he took the coronation-oath ; the ſenſe 
of which take as follows. 

* This ſcepter I molt thankfully receive, 
and with it do moſt ſolemnly promiſe and 
* {wear to govern, both church and ſtate 
in peace. And I vow to rule my ſub- 
jects with that juſtice and prudent care, 


_ 


La 


as becomes a good king. I will (with 


the advice and conſent of my great coun- 
cil) enact right laws; which done, be 
witneſs all ye ſaints, that to the utmoſt 
of my power I will myſelf religiouſly 


obſerve and keep them: For what can be 


o 

C 

[4 

c 

c 

c 

c 

* more vain and inconſiſtent with the 
* common reaſon of all mankind, than 
* for a prince publickly and ſolemnly to 
* ordain a law, and the next moment af- 
ter to break and abrogate it in his 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
« 
0 
fl 
o 
ov 


cloſet ? All rapines I will forbid, and 


all falſe judgments : No illegal or arbi- 
trary acts, under the 79 2 of the 
prerogative royal will 


ſubjects, between whom and my 
Normans I will adminiſter equal right. 
And that God, angels, my Normans, 
and you may all be witneſſes and par- 
ties to the ſincerity of my heart, 
that I will not take the Englihmens, in- 

* heritances by injuſtice, or thruſt them 
* our 


the excellent 


ſuffer or per- 
mit, to the oppreſſion. of my Engli/h 


41 


Crowned 
by the 
arch- 
biſhop of 
York, 


His cha- 
racter, 
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out of their paternal poſſeſſions by wrong; 
that I have not, and will not pretend to 
have any abſolute or deſpotical power over 
their lives, liberties and eſtates; nor vio- 
late, break, or alter the fundamental 
rights of the kingdom (as tyrants do 
who only deſign to enſlave their people) 
I do here ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, 
in the preſence of all the mighty powers, 
inviolably to obſerve and _ the ſacred 
laws of St, Edward my kinſman. 

Which being ſaid, the archbiſhop of 
York ſet the imperial crown upon William's 
head: And thus of a duke of Normandy, 
he was created king of England, And 
however he acquired the poſſeſſion of the 
throne, he maintain'd it as all wiſe princes 
ever have done; that is, he labour'd by 
all methods to continue himſelf init, In 
which he induſtriouſly diſplay'd both his 
wiſdom and his valour, having to en- 
counter not only the troubles raiſed by a 
diſcontented kingdom, and a. rebellious 
dukedom, but alſo the whole power of 
France, Denmark, Scotland, and Wales ; 
all which he bravely ſurmounted with an 
uninterrupted courſe of proſperity : So 
that ſcarce any prince ever made a greater 
figure in hiſtory, As to his bodily per- 
feftions, he was well proportioned, of a 
vigorous and healthful conſtitution, of a 
noble preſence ſitting or ſtanding ; of a 
maſculine beauty, in which there was a 


Ss «a ůãů»unn: ñ ñ ñ ñ ̃ ß 


mixture of majeſty and ſeverity; and had 


ſo great a ſtrength, that few of his court 
could draw his bow, As to thoſe of his 
mind, he was both wiſe and active, penc- 
trating in his deſigns, daring in his enter- 
priſes, and ſteady in the proſecution of 
them. All agree that he was chaſte and 
temperate, pious, valiant, and great in all 
his actions, eſpecially in ſuch as expreſſed 
his royal ſtate and dignity, His paſtimes 
were chiefly hunting and feaſting, in the 
latter of which he always diſplay'd his 
grandeur, annually keeping the feaſt of 
Chriſtmas at Glouceſter, that of Faſter at 
IWincheſter, and that of Whitſuntide at 
Weftminſter. To which places he ſummoned 


all the great men of the kingdom, both 


clergy and laity, that foreign ambaſſadors 
a be witneſſes of his extraordinary 
magnificence at which time, he was more 
eaſy of acceſs, and ſhewed great inſtances 
of his bounty and -indulgence to all men : 


| Yet, among his many virtues, he is much 


accuſed of being of a covetous, rapacious, 
and cruel diſpoſition, which produced in- 


numerable acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 


which others think were rather the effects 
of his policy, the neceſſity of his affairs, 
and the inconſtancy and frequent rebellions 
of thoſe ſubjects who had ſworn allegiance 
to him, But in the proſecution of ſuch, 


he oftentimes ſhewed uncommon generoſi- 
ty, pardoning the ſame offenders two or 
three times over, earl Waltheof being the 
only nobleman that was put to death in his 
reign, 


He had iſſue by Maud, daughter of His mar. 


Baldwin earl of Flanders, 1. Robert, his" 54 and 


eldeſt ſon, to whom he gave the duke- 
dom of Normandy. 2. Richard, his ſecond 
ſon, who was killed in New-Foreſt, 3. 
William, commonly called Rufus, to whom 
he gave the kingdom of England. 


Henry, who ſucceeded his brother William 


in the kingdom of England. 5. Cicely, his 
eldeſt daughter, who died a nun. 6. Con- 
ſtance, married to Alan earl of Britain. 
7. Alice, contracted to Harold the uſurper, 
but died unmarried. 8. Adela, married 
to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had 
Stephen, afterwards king of England. 9, 
Agatha, who died unmarried, 


William the ſecond, (ſurnamed Rufus, Williun 


by reaſon of his red colour) was ſecond 
ſon to William the firſt, and was crowned 
king of England at Weſtminſter, by Lan- 
frank archbiſhop of Canterbury, his elder 
brother Robert being duke of Normandy, 
who likewiſe claimed the crown, but was 
paciſied by the mediation of king William's 
friends, and the promiſe of three thouſand 
marks a year. Robert having left Eng- 
land, ſoon after Malcolm king, of Scots 
invaded it, burning and ſpoiling as far as 
Chefter : And no ſooner was there a peace 
made between king William and Malcolm, 
but he and his brother Robert fell out a- 
gain, and were again reconciled : Upon 
which Malcolm, king of Scots, made ano- 
ther inroad into England; but being en- 
countered by Robert Mowbray carl of 
Northumberland, the king and his ſon were 
there both ſlain. William and his brother 
Robert talling out the third time, are, at- 
ter much trouble, again reconciled by the 
mediation of Philip king of France; and 
there was afterwards that entire confi- 
dence between theſe brothers, that Ro- 
bert mortgaged his dutchy of Normandy 
to him for 10000 marks, and left him in 
poſſeſſion of it during his voyage to the 
Holy-Land , fo that he did not only inhe- 
rit the crown by the donation of his fa- 
ther, but by the conſent of his brother for 
much the greater part of his reign. And 
Edgar Atheling was ſo little apprehended 
to have any deſign upon the crown during 
his reign, that Rufus made him general 
of an army, that he might ſettle his ne- 
phew upon the throne of Scotland. 


He may be juſtly ranked among the His cha- 
worlt kings that England ever had. Heratter. 


wanted the piety, chaſtity, humanity, and 
wiſdom of his father; yet ſeveral quali- 
tics he poſſeſſed were both valuable and 

| | | admirable, 
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admirable, as his courage, bravery and 
magnificence, in which he was ſo vigorous 
and daring, that he was never dejected 


in the greateſt extremity, and very rarely 


failed of ſucceſs. He was liberal to his 


friends, and eſpecially to the ſoldiers ; 


magnificent in his retinue and buildings, 
and expenfive in his cloaths, as appears 
from the common ſtory of breeches or 
hoſe, which he refuſed to wear becauſe 
they coft but three ſhillings, ordering his 
chamberlain to bring thoſe of a markprice, 
who ſufficiently pleaſed him, by bringing 
the ſame again after the king's price was 
ſet upon them, He was a prince of lit- 
tle or no faith, haughty, ſevere, covetous, 
and prophane upon all occaſions, When 
fifty Engliſh Gentlemen, who had been 
accuſed of hunting and killing deer, had 
by the trial of Fire- ordeal eſcaped condemn- 
ation, he paſſionately declared, That he 
could not believe that God was a juſt judge 
in ſuffering it. Notwithſtanding his f 
vere and covetous temper, there are acti- 
ons that ſhew he had ſometimes a ſenſe 
of generoſity, juſtice, and good- nature; 
particularly. when a great abbey became 
vacant, and two rich and ambitious monks 
came to purchaſe it of him, according to 
his ſimonical method, he obſerved a third 
monk at a diſtance, and aſked him, hat 
he would give. him ? receiving anſwer, 
That he would give nothing, for that it was 
againſt his conſcience; he immediately 


| ſwore his uſual oath, That he alone deſerved 


it, and ſhould have it ' for nothing, This 
kings revenues were in all probability the 
ſame with his father's ; yet his expences 
being greater, he raiſed more anceattwgtile 
taxes: And to augment his revenues, he 
frequently kept ſeveral biſhopricks and ab- 
bies vacant, and took the profits to himſelf; 


and at the time of his death he had in his 


hands the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
the biſhopricks of Winchefter and Saliſhu- 
ry, and twelve rich abbies; yet he gave 
the new church of St, Saviour's in South- 
wark to the monks called De Charitate ; 
and alſo founded an hoſpital in York to 
the honour of St, Peter. 3 


Many fearful things happened in this 


king's reign, as earthquakes, dreadful 
lightning, apparitions, blazing comets, in- 
undations and deluges, to the deſtruction 
of the people; and much land was over- 
whelmed by the ſea, never to be reco- 


vered, among which were earl Goodwin's 


lands, now called Goodwin ſands, When 
he had reigned near thirteen years, he 
was ſlain by an arrow in New-Foreſft, by 
Sir Walter Tyrrel a French knight, on the 


2d of Auguſt, in the 44th year of his age, 


and the 13th of his reign, without iſſue, 


Vor. I. | 


The men that were neareſt him (eſpe- 
cially. Sir Walter Tyrrel) galloped away, 
ſome being amazed, and others thro? fear : 
but ſome few collecting themſelves; when 
their fear was a little over, turned back 
again, and taking up the royal body, laid 
it upon a collier's cart with one horſe, 
which happened to come by that way, and 
ſo convey*d it to Wincheſter, bleeding very 
much all the way, by reaſon of the jolting 
of the cart; which going through a miry 
way, it broke in the middle, and the 
king's body fell down into the mud : and 


the next day, without any extraordinary 


funeral pomp, it was interr'd in the ca- 
thedral church of St. Swithin, being laid 
in the quire, under a plain marble ſtone. 
But afterwards his bones were tranſlated, 
and laid by the bones of king Canutus. 


To ſum up in a few words the whole. 


of this king's reign : He did not only op- 
preſs and fleece this nation, but rather, 
with importunate exactions, did as it were 
flay off their ſkins : His chiefeſt conſorts 
were effeminate perſons, ruffians, and the 
like ; and himſelf delighted in continual 
adulteries, and the company of concubines, 
even before the ſun : None thrived a- 
bout him but uſurers, collectors, and pro- 
moters: He ſold all church preferments, 
and took fines of prieſts for fornication, 


43 


Henry the firſt was the youngeſt ſon of Henry I. 


William the conqueror, and ſucceeded his 
brother William in the kingdom. 
Henry being in New-Foreſs when his 
brother king William was kill'd, ſtayed 
not for compliments of condolance to be 
paid him upon that unhappy accident; 
but rode ſtraight away to Wincheſter, and 
there ſeized upon his brother's treaſure, 
He was a prince of great wiſdom and 
learning, ind: for that reaſon was called 
Beauclerk, 
his father's and brother's laws, and ſwayed 
the ſceptre with more moderation than 
either of them: But his eldeſt brother, 
Robert duke of Normandy, being, offer'd 
the kingdom of Feruſalem, and hearing his 
brother Rufus was dead, refuſed that king- 
dom, in hopes of obtaining the kingdom 
of England, which was already poſſeſſed by 
his youngelt brother : Notwithſtanding 
which, he claimed the crown, landing at 
Portſmouth, but by the advice of the no- 
bles on both ſides, it was agreed chat king 
Henry ſhould pay to duke Robert 3000 
marks yearly: tho' this agreement laſted 
not long, new diſſentions ariſing again be- 


tween them, till at laſt they broke out in- 


to an open war; Robert being no longer 
able to bear the injuſtice and inſolence of 
his brother, and Henry reſolved by any 


means to enſlave his brother Robert, and 
© I'd | Rp oY! 


to 


He mitigated the ſeverity of 
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to add the dukedom of Normandy to the 

crown of England. EIT | 

Wars with Robert left the Engliſh court Full of an- 

his bro- ger and diſdain, having told his brother 

ther. the king, not to truſt too much upon his 

own ſtrength z for that, altho' his forces 

were not equal to the power of England, 

ho arm is to be eſteemed weak, that ſtrikes 

with the ſword of neceſſity and juſtice, Heu- 

ry concluding from hence, that his brother 

was gone home to defend and right him- 

ſelf by the force of arms, followed him 

immediately into Normandy, tried all means 

to corrupt his council and his army, and at 

laſt the two armies meeting near the ca- 

ſtle of Tenechbray, after an obſtinate fight, 

| wherein many of both ſides were lain, 

king Henry obtain'd a compleat victory, 

Robert and the duke, with many of his lords, were 

_ pri. taken priſoners and brought into England : 

Per And he that once ſtood fair for twocrowns, 

loſt both, and his dukedom too, and was 

confined a priſoner in Cardiff caſtle, Now 

tho? this war was very hard upon the duke, 

and very unnatural in the king, yet we 

may obſerve a very evident divine neme- 

fis in this revolution ; for the battle of 

Tencchbray, in which Normandy was ſub- 

dued by England, was that very day forty 

years on which England was ſubdued by 

Normandy at the battle of Haſtings. 

There is no doubt to be made but 

duke Robert was very uneaſy under his 

_ confinement, tho? his reſtraint was at firſt 

ſomewhat favourable; and yet perhaps 

this was not deſign'd him as a kindneſs 

by the king, but either by the negligence 

or corruption of the keeper, or elſe, that 

by letting him have ſo much liberty as to 

endeavour an eſcape, the king might have 

the better colour to confine him ſtricter: 

And that this was the deſign, appears, by 

that which follows, to be very probable : 

For duke Robert, by that liberty which 

was allow'd him, being tempted to make 

his eſcape, took hold of the flattering op- 

rtunity, and fled for his liberty, as if it 

had been for his life; but was quickly 

purſued, and as ſoon taken again, ſitting 

on horſeback, his horſe's legs being lock'd 

faſt in deep and miry clay, And, now 

the unnatural king, for this attempted 

eſcape, not only commits him to a cloſe 

and ſtrict priſon, but barbarouſly cauſes his 

Has his eyes to be put out, that he might not ſee 

eyes put his miſery, and a ſure guard ſet upon 

out, him. During the long reign of this prince, 

the nation ſcarcely felt any foreign inva- 

ſion or domeſtic inſurrection, except ſome 

inconſiderable incurſions of the Welch ; by 

which continued peace during three reigns, 

England became a place of refuge, and a 
ſanctuary to the afflited and diſtreſſed of 

foreign nations, | 


This king added much to its ſtrength and 
glory, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſevere op- 
preſſions; defended the land by numerous 
garriſons, and built many forts and caſtles, 


beſides twenty five towns and cities; in all Henry's 
which he manifeſted his extraordinary parts character. 


and abilities. He has been celebrated by ſome 


for the three glorious felicities of wiſdom, 


victory and riches ; and condemn'd by o- 
thers for three notorious vices, avarice, 
cruelty and luſt: The firſt three being 
manifeſted in his obtaining, keeping, and 
improving the kingdom; and the laſt by 
his hard taxes, his ſeverity to his brother 
and others, and his numerous illegitimate 
iſſue, As to his perſon, he was * mid- 
dle ſtature, ſtrong, and well jointed, cor- 


pulent, of fine eyes, and an amiable coun- 


tenance; in his humour he was affable, 
and of a pleaſant converſation z and his 


mind was inrich'd with many virtues, be- 


ing a follower of juſtice, a lover of reli- 
gion, ſevere againſt robbers, temperate in 
eating, and never drinking but for thirſt, 
vigorous and valiant in battle, and very 
circumſpect, chuſing rather to win by con- 
duct than effuſion of blood. 


Henry I. having appointed his daughter Dies. 


the empreſs Maud his ſucceſſor, died in 
Normandy on the 2d day of December, in 
the 78th year of his age, and 36th of his 
reign, A. D. 11 


35. | 
He had iſſue (by Maud, daughter of His iſſue. 


Malcolm king of Scots, and Margaret his 
N. niece to Edgar Atheling) only one 


on, named Villiam, who was drown'd in 


his paſſage from France; and one daugh- 
ter, named Maud, married to the empe- 
ror Henry V. and afterwards to Henry 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe 
had iſe Henry, afterwards king of Eng- 
land; and two other ſons, viz, Jeffery and 
William, who died without iſſue, 


Stephen (earl of Mortaign and Bulloign, x 


ing Ste- 


the ſon of Stephen carl of Blois and Cham- phen. 
gn, by Adela, daughter to William the His title. 


os 
firſt) being a valiant and warlike perſon, 


was for that reaſon fear'd and acknow- 


ledged by the people, and crown'd by 


William Corbel archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
at Weſtminſter, on St. Stephen's day (for 
the auſpice of it) anno 1135. taking the 
government upon him by uſurpation, con- 
trary to his oath made to king Henry the 
firſt, in behalf of Maud the empreſs ; for 


which cauſe his reign was full of troubles, 


and continually harraſs'd with wars; in 
which he was ſometimes victorious, and 


ſometimes overcome ; till in the conclu- 


ſion an agreement was made between Maud 
the empreſs, and king Stephen, on condi- 


tion, that Stephen ſhould ordain Henry the 


ſon of the empreſs, his heir, to enjoy the 
| | kingdom 


a” 
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body by Gratian; and publiſhed by pops 

Eugene in the year 1131. 5 | 
ing Stephen died within leſs than a His death. 


kingdom after him : And thereupon peace 
was eſtabliſhed, This king reigned eighteen 
years, eleven months, and twenty days ; 


and was buried at Feverſham. Various 


were the ſubjects 2 for breaking the 


oath they had taken to the empreſs, and 
adhering to Stephen. | | 

The biſhop of Saliſbury declared, that 
they were abſolved of their oath to the 
empreſs, becauſe ſhe had married out of 
the realm, without the conſent of the no- 
bility, That condition, he ſaid, they un- 
derſtood to be implied, when they took 
the oath to her, viz, That ſhe ſhould not 


marry out of the realm without their conſent. 


But that which is ſaid to have induced 
many of the lords to ſubmit to Stephen, 
is the oath that Hugh Bigot, ſteward to 
the late king, made before the archbiſhop, 
viz, That king Henry, upon his "6 
bed, adopted Stephen to be his heir and ſuc- 
ceſſor, having taken ſome offence at the 
conduct of his daughter the empreſs. And 
how falſe and improbable ſoever the tale 
was, the archbiſhop gave, or pretended to 
give ſuch credit to it, that he proceeded 
to place the crown upon $Szephen's head; 
and almoſt the whole nation ſubmitted, 


and ſwore allegiance to him. And Ste- 


phen having ſeized that prodigious trea- 
ſure the late king had amaſs'd together, 
and brought over an army of foreigners, 


ſo ſecured his poſſeſſion, that he met with. 


little oppoſition the two firſt years of his 


reign, | | 

fe had undoubtedly many princely 

qualities, as valour, affability and genero- 
| fry both to his friends and enemies ; but 
at the ſame time he was unmeaſurably 
ambitious, reſolving to be no ſlave to his 
word or oath, which brought vaſt calami- 
ties upon him and others; yet he ſhew- 
ed ſignal marks of devotion, particularly 
in the founding the abbies of Cogſhall in 
| Eſſex, of Furneſs in Lancaſhire, Feverſham 
in Kent, and the nunneries of Carew and 
Higham. Setting aſide his ambition and 
unjuſt title, he was an excellent prince, 
none burthening their ſubjects with fewer 
taxes, nor governing with greater clemen- 
cy. And notwithſtanding the many in- 
ſurrections, he is ſaid never to have put 


one man to death, The cuſtom of hold - 


ing the ſplendid aſſemblies, or Curiæ, at 
the three great feſtivals, which in the for- 
mer reign began to languiſh, by reaſon 
of the unſettled times, was now wholly 
laid aſide, Theſe times of confuſion. al- 
ſo gave the pope and clergy great oppor- 
tunities to incroach upon the regal power, 


year after the treaty concluded betwee 
him and prince Henry concerning the ſud. 
ceſſion, viz, on the 25th of Oober, in 
the goth year of his age, and the 19th of 


his reign, A. D. 11534. He had iſſue Ifue, 


three ſons, viz. Baldwin, Euſtace and Wil. 
liam, of whom, William ſarvived him, but 
was excluded from ſucceeding to the 
crown by the aboveſaid treaty, King Ste- 
phen had alſo two daughters, viz. Maud 
and Mary, 


King Henry the ſecond, ſurnamed Herry II. 


Short-mantle (becauſe he was the firſt 
that brought the uſe of ſhort cloaks out 
of Anjou into England) was a prince of 
great valour and large dominions ; for 
his ſtile was, king of England, lord of Ire- 
land, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
earl of Poictiers and Anjou: He came to 
the crown with univerſal applauſe, and 
was three times crowned ; firſt at Weſt- 
minſter, by the hands of Theobald arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; next at Lincoln; 
and thirdly at MWorceſter. In his reign, 
Owen, prince of North Wales, infeſted Eng- 
land, but was repulſed by him, tho' not 
without great loſs and danger, After 
which, the king ſailed into Normandy. 
Lewis the French king and he, being up- 
on the point to bid each other battle, a 
porn was concluded between them, The 

ing makes Thomas Becket archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who in requital becomes a 
plague to the king ; and being upheld by 
the pope, brought the whole realm into 
much confuſion : till in the end, Becket, 
having been ſuſpended by the king, and 
appealing to the pope, makes a feigned 
ſubmiſſion to the king, then in Normandy 3 
and ſo Becket returned into England again, 
where by his haughty carriage fomenting 
new troubles, he is (lain in his cathedral 
church of Canterbury by four knights 


for which the king is accuſed, but deny- 


ing all knowledge thereof, does notwith- 
ſtanding afterwards do penance at his 
tomb. The king cauſes his eldeſt ſon 


to be crowned king of England; by which 


means, and the young king's inſolence, he 
creates himſelf new troubles, till the young 
king dies, repenting of his former folly. 
He conquers Ireland by the hands of Rich- 
ard Stronghow earl of Pembroke ; and go- 
ing thither afterwards himſelf, reduces 
that country to peace and civility, The 
king's love to his concubines is made a 


pretence for his queen and ſon's raiſing 


arms againſt him; who ate joined by the 

king of France, with whom the king makes 

an agreement: and after having reigned 

thirty four years, nine months, . 
. ays, 


Canon- and to introduce new laws, uſages and 
law now cuſtoms z particularly the pope's canon- 
brouehe law was now firſt brought into the na- 
into * tion, which was compiled into a code or 
and. | | 


4 


Death. 


His cha- 
ktacter. 
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days, he died at Chinon in France, July 
6th, 1189, and was buried at Fonteverard 
in Normandy, | 
The beginning of this king's reign 
promiſed all happineſs to himſelf and peo- 
ple, He was arrived at a mature age, 
and endowed with ſuch qualifications as 
are requiſite to ſupport and adorn a 
throne, And as his dominions were larger 
than, any of his predeceſſors, he had the 
good fortune to poſſeſs them without a 


rival, 


louſy had furniſhed her with ſuch à pierce- 
ing eye, as could find out a way Hanh 
the moſt intricate mazes) found a way to 
come to her by this accident. The fair 
Roſamond, ſitting to take the air, let fall 
out of her lap a clue of filk ; which run- 
ing from her, the end of the ſilk faſten'd 
to her foot, and the clue ſtill unwinding, 
remained behind; which the queen eſpy- 
ing, followed, till ſhe had found what ſhe 
fought, It is generally ſaid, that when the 
queen came to Roſamond, ſhe preſented 


her with a dagger and a cup of poiſon, 
and bidding by take her holes, pes, =_ 
the latter, wherewith ſhe ſoon expired, 
King Henry the ſecond died in the fifty- His death, 
ſixth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth 
of his reign, in the year 1189, He had 
iſſue by his wife Eleanor, ſole daughter and Iſſue. 
heir of William earl of Poitou, and duke 
of Aquitain (who had been divorced from 
Lewis the ſeventh, king of France, as 
being too nearly allied to him) 1. William, 
his eldeſt ſon, who died an infant, 2. 
Henry, his ſecond ſon, who at the age of 
four years was contracted to Margaret, 
only daughter to Lewis, king of France. 
In the fifteenth year of his age this prince 
was by his father's direction crowned king 
and three years afrer, his match with the 
Hrench princeſs Margaret was conſummated, 
and he was crowned a ſecond time with his 
ueen Margaret, at Winchefter, Henry, 
the father ſtill looking on his ſon but as his 
viceroy, and the ſon aſſuming a power 
equal, or ſuperior to his father, occafioned 
a war between them, which continued till 
the death of his ſon, in the year 1182.] 
3. Richard, who ſucceeded him in the 
throne, 4. Jeffery, who was killed in a 
tournament at Paris, in the year 1186. 
This prince had iſſue by Conſtance, daugh- 
ter and Reiresßs to Conan, earl of Britain, 
one ſon, named Arthur, afterwards duke 
of Britain, and earl of Richmond. He 
was taken priſoner, and ſuppoſed to be 
murdered by his uncle king John, his fa- 
ther's younger brother: Jeffery had alfo 
iſſue one daughter, named Eleanor, who 
was likewiſe impriſoned by her uncle king 
John, and died in Briſtol caſtle, being un- 
married, about the year 1241.] 5. John, 
the fifth ſon of Henry II. ſurvived his fa- 
ther, and was afterwards king of England. 
King Henry TI. had alſo three daughters, 
Maud, married to Henry duke of Saxony ; 
Eleanor, married to Alphonſo, king of Ca- 
ſite; and Joanna, married to William, 
king of Sicily. | Firs | - 
- King Richard the firſt, ſurnamed Cæur de Richardl. 
leon, or Lion s-heart, was crowned at et- | 
minſter, by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; and ſoon after his coronation, have- 
ing raiſed a prodigious ſum of money, he 
| committed 


As king Stephen's title could not be ſup- 
4 ported without foreign troops, and he had 
1 therefore introduced many thouſands of 
Flemings ; theſe the king diſmiſſed from 
their warm ſeats, and ſent them home in 
the beginning of his reign, He reſumed 
alſo the crown-lands and rents that had 
been alienated by the uſurper, and razed 
the numerous caſtles that had been erected 
= during the uſurpation. And obſerving the 
l | incroachments that had been made on the 
| prerogative by the clergy in theſe tumul- 
tuous times, he cauſed his grandfather's 
laws to be revived, and confirmed at Ga- 
rendon, from whence they obtained the 
1 The con- name of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
1 llitutions Theſe were ſworn to by all the peers, ſpi- 
| | | | 2 (laren ritual and temporal, and even by Thomas 
1 ga a Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury: but 
he afterwards refuſed to. ſubſcribe them 
with the reſt z and appealing to the pope, 
was adjudged and declared a traitor, And 
as theſe conſtitutions of Clarendon ſhew 
how our forefathers oppoſed the exorbi- 
rant incroachments of the ſee of Rome in 
| thoſe days of ignorance, I have here ſet 
9 : them down, 
'4F | That there ſhould be no appeal to the 
| apoſtolick ſee, without the king's leave, 
. That no archbiſhop or biſhop ſhould 
l go out of the realm, but by the king's 
| | permiſſion, 

That no biſhop ſhould excommunicate 
any who held of the king in capite ; or 
interdict any official of his, without the 
king's leave, 

That clergymen ſhould be liable to ſe- 
cular judgments, | 

That laymen (as the king, and others) 

ſhould handle the cauſes of the church, 
tithes, and ſuch like, 1 

He kept a concubine called Roſamond, 
(or the roſe of the world) from her ſur- 
paſſing beauty: ſhe was daughter of Wal- 
ter lord Clifford ; whoſe face and features 
ſo dazzled the eyes of king Henry, that by 
his gifts he got this paragon of __ to 
his bed; and to hide her the better from 
his Juno's eye, he built a moſt intricate 
labyrinth at Voodſtoct ; into whoſe cloſer, 
for its inexplicate windings, none could 
approach, But queen Eleanor (whoſe jea- 
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committed the government of the realm 
to William Longchamp (who was the pope's 
legate, and chancellor of England) and 
then ſailed with his navy (in company 
with the French king,' and the duke -of 
' Burgundy) towards the Holy-Land; and in 
his paſſage thither, ſome of his 4 being 
ſhipwreck*d, and ſeveral diſperſed by a 
tempeſt, near the iſle of Cyprus, and {/acius 
king of Cyprus refuſing to harbour or re- 
lieve him, but on the contrary pillaging 
and abuſing him, king Richard conquered 
the iſland, carrying him and his daughter 
away priſoners; and leaving the kingdom 
of Cyprus under two viceroys, put to ſea 
again: then conquers P:olematis, and goes 
to Jeruſalem, But the French king and 
the duke of Bungundy, envying his honour, 
turned back, and left himz by which 
means the king was forced to make a truce 
with Saladine, the emperor of the Turks. 
And then returning in diſguiſe, like a 
merchant, was diſcovered, taken by 
Leopold, duke of Auſtria, and kept priſo- 
ſoner 15 months, and then delivered by 
paying a great ranſom, 
During his abſence, his brother Fobn 
attempted to uſurp his dominions, but was 
defeated in his deſigns by the regency. 
However, king Richard leaving no. chil- 
dren, by his will appointed his brother 


Jobn to ſucceed him in his kingdom of 


England, and all other his dominions; 
paſſing by the children of his brother Fef- 
fery, who were his immediate heirs, ac- 
cording to the lineal ſucceſſion, 


To whom This king Richard was contracted in his 
contracted infancy to a daughter of Raymond, count 


of Barcelona; which marriage not taking 
effect, he was afterwards contracted. to 
Adela, the daughter of Lewis the ſeventh 
but this match was never conſummated 
neither: And he was at laſt married to 
Berengaria, daughter of Sandtio the ſixth, 
king of Navarre, in his journey to the 
Holy-Land, He was killed by an arrow at 
the ſiege of the caſtle of Chalons, the 6th 
of April, in the 41ſt year of his age, and 
the 1oth of his reign, in the year. 1199, 
and left no iſſue behind him. ; 

This prince had ſomewhat of the fierce- 
neſs and brutality of the lion, as well as 
courage and bravery of that creature; whoſe 

diſloyalty to his father was puniſhed with 
innumerable troubles in his reign; and 
whoſe voracious temper met death itſelf, 


As to his perſon, he was very tall, of a 


fair and comely viſage ; his eyes blue, and 
ſparkling with fire; his hair between red 
and yellow; his limbs ſtrait; of a noble 
and majeſtick mien, that ſeemed worthy of 
empire; his courage and proweſs was great, 
beyond exception; and ſo. formidable to 
wr that it is ſaid they were, want 
. 


to ſtill their crying children, by telling 
them that king Richard was coming for 
them; but withal, he was fearleſs, vio- 
lent, and impetuous; he was very witty 
and eloquent, but with too great a mix- 
ture of pride and arrogance; magnificent 
and liberal to exceſs, which occaſioned him 
at other times to be as covetous and rapa- 
cious. He was noted for pride, avarice, 
and luxury, which were called his three 
daughters; and being once urged to part 
with them, he in raillery declared, he 
* would diſpoſe of the firſt to the tem- 


* plars, the ſecond to the monks, and the 


third to the prelates,* 


Though he had many noble qualifica- England's 
tions, yet England ſuffered ſeverely under diſtreſs | 
his government, through the conſtant oc- 
caſions he had for money, and the great ment. 

rapacity of his juſticiaries during his ab- | 
ſence from England, where he never ſpent 


above eight months of his whole reign : 
So that his ſubjects felt all the inconveni- 
ences of his courage, without being. much 
the better for that, or his other good qua- 
lities in time of peace, 

It is obſervable, that he who had re- 
vived the ule of that fatal engine the croſs- 
bow, and had diſpatched ſo many with it, 
— likewiſe himſelf by the ſame in- 

rument. ‚ 


In this king's reign the city of London Londen 


a commonwealth, and to be divided into —_ 


companies and corporations, as at this day. panies. 
John. 


began firſt to receive the form and ſtate of 


King Jobn ſucceeded his brother Ri- 
chard, though the right of ſucceſſion was 
in Arthur, who was ſon to Jeffery duke 
of Britain, John's eldeſt brother: How- 
ever, John was crowned at Weſtminſter, by 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
afterwards in a battle ſurpriſing his enemies, 
and taking among the priſoners prince Ar- 
thur, commits him to priſon; where he 
ſoon after dies, not without ſuſpicion 
of being murdered by king 7oby's privity : 
His principalities in France are. ſeized: on 
by the French : Wales is in a combuſtion: 
Ireland in an uproar : Scotland preparing 
againſt him: England in confuſion the 
king, the peers, the prelates, and com- 
mons, at perpetual . diviſion, The Pope 
thunders out excommunications againſt the 
king, and all that obey him; and inter- 
dicts the whole realm, The king goes 
into Ireland, and makes up the breaches, 
and cements the diviſions there; and re- 
turning into England, Lluekuyn, prince of 
North Wales, ' invades the marſhes of 
England, but is encountered and conquer'd. 
The pope gives the kingdom of England 
to Philip of France; but king John make- 
ing peace with the pope, ſurrendered his 
oy to Pandulphus, the pope's 12 

e an 


under his 


* 
8 


France attempts to in 
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und for money and good words is ab- 


ſolved, and receives it again. Philip of 
England; but 


Bis fleet is beaten, ſcattered, and taken by 


king Joby, Lewis the dauphin of France 
Tan 


at Sandwich, comes to London, and 
takes the oath of allegiance of the barons 
and citizens at St. Paul's church; and yet 


is afterwards forſaken of the Engliſb lords. 


King Job», being freed from invaſion and 
foreign aſſaults, is poiſoned by a monk in 
Swinſled. Abbey, having reigned ſeventeen 
yeats and ſeven months; ending his rei 

the 18th of Ofober 1216, (being the 
fifty-firſt year of his age, and eighteenth 


bol his reign) and was buried at Worcefer. 
The cauſe So many and ſo great were the impoſ- 
of his tions laid upon the nation by this king, 


wars wit 
the ba- 


rons. 


5 that at length they refuſed to 


n 
more; and the archbiſhop of York having 
ſolemnly curſed the receivers thereof, ſe- 
cretly withdrew himſelf out of the king- 
dom. The barons alſo being ſummoned 
'to attend the king into Prance, they all, 
by a general conſent, ſent him word, that 
unleſs he would reſtore to them their 
rights and liberties, they would do him no 
ſervice out of the kingdom. And this 
was the beginning of a miſerable breach 
between the king and the people; both 


being out of order; the juſt ligaments of 


command and obedience, that ſhould hold 
them together, being digjointed : the re- 
ducing whereof into juſt proportion again, 


| coſt more noble blood than all the foreign 


wars ſince the conqueſt : for this conten- 
tion ceaſed not al it often had ſome 


fair intermiſſions) till the great charter, to 


keep the beam right betwixt N 
and ſubjection, firſt obtained of this king 
Jobn, and afterwards of his ſon Fleury III. 
(though never truly obſerved by either) 
was in the maturity of a judicious prince, 
Edward I. freely ratified, in the twenty- 


ſeventh year of his reign, which was above 


fourſcore years after, LEY 
This keing the firſt civil diſſention we 
find fince William the firſt, between the 
king and his nobles, of this nature, it will 
not be here amiſs to ſearch into the ſecret 
rounds and cauſes thereof; and ſo we 
all be the better able to judge of the 
occaſions given and taken for the riſe of it, 


It was now about one hundred and forty | 


years ſince William the firſt had planted 
and ſetrled here the Norman nobility, whoſe 
Iſſue being now become mere Exgliſb, were 
grown to be of great numbers and means, 
and of great ſpirits, ever exerciſed in the 


Wars of France ; where moſt of them were 


commanders of caſtles, or oWners of other 
eſtates, beſides what they held in England : 
and being now, by this violent and un- 
ſucceſsful ing, ſhut out from action, and 


their means abroad, they a to think 


what was left at home; 


of preſerving | 
eir martial freedom, and the 


which, by 


privileges of the kingdom (which now 
neceſſity drove them to look more nar- 


rowly into) they were the more encou- 
raged to attempt, in regard they ſaw 


themſelves and the kingdom brought al- 


molt to ruin, being perpetually harraſs'd 


-at the king's will ; which was againſt their 
right, his violence and corruption having 
no right to preſcribe upon them: tho? it 
muſt be acknowledged, that their cauſe 


was better than their proſecution z for 


whilſt they ſtrove to recover what they had 


loft, and the king to keep what by the 
advantage of the time, and the people's 
tufferance, he had gotten, many unjuſt and 
inſolent courſes were uſed on either fide, 
But there were ſome particular inſtances of 
king John's violation of the laws and liber- 
ties of the realm, which ſecretly influenced 
the lords to demand the reſtitution of their 
rights at this time: one of which was, his 
endeavouring to baniſh the earl of Cheſter, 
only for adviſing him to leave his cruelty 
and incontinence. Another was, that he 
endeavoured to debauch a daughter of 
Robert Fitzwalter, called Maud the fair; 
but-ſhe not conſenting to the king's luſt, 
a meſſenger was ſent to give her poiſon. in 


a potched egg, whereof ſhe died. A third 


was his cruelty to the family of William de 
Brauſe, a nobleman z the ſtory is this: The 
king, to prevent the defection of his ſub- 
jets (which his own conſcience ſecretly 


told him he had giyen reaſon enough for) 


tends with a military power to all the po- 
tent men of the kingdom, to require 
-pledges for the aſſurance of their fidelity; 
wherein many of them ſatisfied the king's 
will, ſending ſome their ſons, ſome their 
nephews, and others the neareſt of their 
kin: among the reſt, William de Brauſe, a 
nobleman, being deſired to deliver in his 
pledge, his wife, preventing her huſband's 
anſwer, tells the commiſſioners, * That 
* the King ſhould have none of her ſons 
to keep, who was ſo ill a keeper of his 
* own brother's ſon Arthur.” For which 
raſh and inconſiderate ſpeech the baron 
ſharply reprehending his wife before the 


— 


king's: ſervants, told them, He was 


ready, if he had offended, to ſatisfy the 
king, without any pledge, according to 
the judgment of his court, or that of 
his peers, at any time or place whatſo- 
ever.“ Upon the report of this anſwer, 
the king ſends down ſecretly to apprehend 
the baron; but he either having private 
notice, or doubting what would follow, 
fled with his wife and children into Jr4- 
land; where, afterward, this afflicted lady 
is ſaid to have ſent queen {bel four _ 
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dred kine, and a bull: which yet could 
hot. obtain her pardon, nor pacify the 
king's wrath; for ſhe was afterwards taken, 
with her two fons (her huſband eſcaping 
into France) and was ſent to the caſtle of 
Windſor, where ſhe and her two innacent 
children were famiſhed to death. And 
now I am ſpeaking of innocent children, 
I cannot omit to. mention another bloody 
action of this wicked king; which is, 
that at his return qut of Jreland, paſſing 
through Wales, he there ſubdued certain 


rebels, and took twenty-eight children of 


the beſt families, as pledges of their future 
loyalty; but not long after, hearing that 
they grew mutingus, and rebelled again, he 
was ſo incenſed againſt them, that he would 
not go to dinner till he had ſeen thoſe twen · 
7178 children all hanged before his face 
which was done accordingly ; thus cau - 


| ing the innocent to ſuffer for the guilty. 


ut what elſe could be expected from 
ſuch a prince, who made his own will 
the grand meaſure of all his actions, 
and who, to gain his own ends, was 


ready to renounce chriſtianity itſelf, and 


turn mahometan; for being in ſome 
diſtreſs, he ſent Thomas Hardington and 


Ralph Filz-Nichols, Knts, to Miramuma- 


lim, king of Africk and Morocco, with an 
offer of his kingdom to him, upen condi- 
tion he would come and aid him; and that 
if he prevailed, he would himſelf become 
a mahometan, and renounce the chriſtian 
faith, And the truth is, confidering how 
he ated, it was no matter what faith he 
was of; and moſt think he had none at 
all, for ſome expreſſions of his ſavour very 
much of atheiſm z witneſs, that after he 
had been reconciled to the pope, and re- 
ceived an overthrow in France, he very 
paſſionately ſaid, * That nothing had pro- 
* ſpered with him fince he had been re- 
* conciled to God and the pope.” Not 
much unlike to which was another expreſ- 
ſion he had upon the opening of a fat 
buck : See, ſaid he, how this deer hatch 
: proſperod, and how fat he is; and yet, 
* I dare ſwear, he never heard mals.” 
Of this king (ſays one) we cannot rec- 
kon ſo many impicties as he had: un- 
* natural to his own blood, to the wife of 
his boſom ; bloody to the nobility and 
© clergy z notoriouſly - guilty of perjury, 
often ſwearing, but never keeping his 
word; betraying his crown and king- 
dom to the pope, and, rather than want 
* his will, would ruin both church, nobles; 
and the whole nation: he ſent an ambaſ- 
* ſador to a Mooriſh king in Africa, to 
tender him the kingdom of England, to 
* hold-it from him as his ſovereign lord, 
and to., renounce (brit, and receive 
* Mabomet, In the heat of his wars with 


+ verſity dejected him.” | 


the nobility, gentry, and commons, he 
* repaired to Swinſted-Abbey, where he 
© was poiſoned, leaving three baſtards be- 
* hind him.“ His character is ſummed 
up in a few words by a late hiſtorian, with 


which I ſhall conelude all I have to ſay 


of him; which is, That he was neither 
* fit for proſperity, nor. adverſity ; for 
* proſperity made him inſolent, and ad- 


This king, by his great and arbitrary 

taxes, was a ſeyere oppreſſor; yet, in ſe - 

veral reſpects, he was no bad governor : The firſt 
for he was the firſt or chiefeſt who ap- n 
pointed thoſe excellent forms of civil go- Sharters. 
vernment in London, and moſt cities and 
incorporated towns in England, and endowed 

them with the greateſt immunities: The Coin'd 
firſt who cauſed ſterling money to be here ſterling. 
coined : The firſt who ordained the ho» Created 


nourable ceremonies in the creation of earls. 


earls : The firſt who ſettled the rates and settled 
meaſures for wine, bread, cloth, and ſuch rates and 
like neceſfaries : The firſt who gave to et 
the cinque-ports the privileges and cuſs ſions. 
toms they now enjoy: And the firſt who privi- 
planted Engliſb laws and officers in Ireland, leged tbe 
efilarging the royal ſtile with lords of that © 


country; making by this ſome amends for Planted 
his loſſes in France. In this reign we find Eg“. 


the prices of ſeveral commodities ; parti- laws and 


cularly, that wheat at the higheſt was once f, 
ſix ſhillings the quarter, and eighteen wheat 
pence at the loweſt rate, The price of 6 -. per 
wines was once fix'd thus: Rochelle wine J den 
at twenty ſhillings the tun; the wine of nden! 
Anjou at twenty-four ſhillings the tun 3 25 ;. a 
and no other French wine at above twenty- tun. 
fave the tun, unleſs it were of ſome extra- 
ordinary goodneſs, which might be fold at 
twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence the tun. 

King John Was firſt contracted to Alice, His mar- 
eldeſt daughter of Humber earl of Mauri- riage and 
enne or Savoy; but ſhe died before the iſſue. 
marriage was conſummated. His ſecond 
wite was Hawiſe, youngeſt daughter of 
William earl of Glouceſter; by whom he 
had no iſſue. His third wife was 1/abel, 
the daughter and heir of Aymer earl of 
Angoleſme, by whom he had iſſue, 1. Henny 
his eldeſt ſon; who ſucceeded him in the 
throne; and, 2. Richard, afterwards king 
of the Romans, He had alſo three daugh- 
ters, Joan, Eleanor, and Iſabel, ' 

King Henry III. was the eldeſt ſon of 71x III. 
king John, by Iſabel, daughter of Aymer 


earl of Angoleſme, This Henry was born 


at Wincheſter, and firſt ctowned at'Glou- 
ceſter by Peter biſhop of Wincheſter,” and 
Joceline biſhop of Bath; and after agree- 
ment with his lords, he was again erowned 
at Weſtminſte?. by Stephen Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; Gualo the pope's 
legate, the biſhop of Vincheſter, and Wil. 


Falls out 
with the 
arons. 


liam Marſhall earl of Pembroke, being the 
* ge of the king and realm, the king 

ing but nine years old; by whoſe pru- 
dent government, Lewis the dauphin of 
France, with all his French armies, were 
expulſed out of the land. The king for- 
pave all the laity that had taken part with 
Lewis, but made the clergy pay great 
fines, Then king Henry went with a great 
army into Britain, againſt Lewis king of 
France, and ſpoiled the country; till at 
laſt a peace was concluded, Richard earl 
of Cormwal, the king's brother, was made 
king of the Romans, But he was no ſooner 
out of their hands, than he quickly began 
to ſhew himſelf, and to let the world know 
that his ſubjects were not beholden to him 
for that eaſe and quietneſs they enjoyed in 
the firſt years of his reign : for he no ſooner 


came to take the government upon him- 


ſelf, but he was ſecretly laying foundati- 
ons for raiſing up the late demoliſhed 
ſtructure of x. He. government and ab- 
ſolute rule; heaping up one grievance 
upon another, till the whole frame of 

overnment was _ unhinged : for the 

ing loſt all his lands in France, except 
the dutchy of Aquitain 4 an inſurrection in 


Wales, Ireland in rebellion, England in con- 


fuſion, The king entertains Poictovines 
out of France, and gives them places of 
great honour in the kingdom ; which made 
the Engliſh barons raiſe arms againft the 
king. The earls of Leiceſter and Glou- 
ceſter took the king at the battle of Lewes. 

The lord chief Juſtice was killed in Weſft+ 
minſter-Hall. 

But theſe contentions between the king 
and the barons were of infinite advantage 
to the common people of England, who 
till then were in a condition little better 
than ſlaves to the barons and great men. 


Commons The barons, in order to ſtrengthen them- 
when firlt ſelves, granted great liberties and immu- 


ſat in par- 


liament. 


nities to their vaſſals and tenants, and en- 
franchiſed many of them. And in this 
reign the commons were firſt repreſented 
in parliament by knights of ſhires, and 
burgeſſes from the corporations; for the 
parliament which Simon Montfort, earl of 
Leiceſter, called in the king's name, when 
he had him priſoner, was the firſt that was 
ſo conſtituted : and very probably Mont- 
fort complimented the commonalty with 
theſe privileges, in order to eſtabliſh his 
dominion as well againſt his confederates 
the rebel lords, as againſt the royal fami- 
ly z for, finding that ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable barons forſook him, and went 
over to the king's party, upon his refuſing 
them a ſhare in the government, and that 
they had diſcover'd his intentions of uſurp- 
ing the ſovereign power himſelf, he, by 
this ſtratagem, endeavoured to wheedle 


PET 
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the commons into his intereſt, and thereby 
1 his uſurped authority. 
In 


the  forty-third year of his reign, Coind 
this king coined a penny of pure gold, of the fir 
the weight of two Herlngi. and command · Piece of 


ed that it ſhould paſs for twenty - ſhillings. 5 
Which was the firſt piece of gold we find 
coined in England. l 

In this reign alſo it is recorded, that the 
ſtealing of cattle, which before was but 
pecuniary, was now firſt made a capital 


crime: and in regard to weights and mea- The ſtan- 


ſures, this king ordained in parliament, dard of a 
that an Engliſh penny, called a ferling, . 


ſhould be round, and without clipping 
was to weigh thirty-two wheat-corns taken 
out of the midſt of the ear; and that 
twenty pennies ſhould make one ounce, 
twelve ounces one pound, eight pounds 
one gallon of wine. 


This king was ſo variable and uncer- His cha 
tain, that it is hard to give a juſt ac- racter. 
count of him. We find that he was na- 


turally wilful and paſſionate, eaſily pro- 
voked to anger, and as eaſily appeaſed; 
fickle and inconſtant both in his love and 
hatred ; for he never had ſo great a fa- 
vourite but he threw him into diſgrace z 
nor ſo great an enemy but he received 
him into favour, It was the uſual way of 
this king, when he wanted money, to 
promiſe to redreſs grievances, and confirm 
the people's liberties ; but no ſooner was 
his own turn ſerved, but he forgot all his 
promiſes, and inſtead of redreſſing, in- 
creaſed the number of their grievances : 
But what the temper of thoſe times was, 
and what reputation the king had with his 
ſubjects, will beſt appear by the following 
pans, not commonly to be met with; 

I have therefore the rather inſert- 


During the time of the parliament, in 
which the king was hot upon undertaking 
the croſs, and going to the Hoh- Land; 
Jabel counteſs of Arundel, widow, came 
to the king about a ward detained from 
her, in regard of a ſmall parcel of land 
held in capite, which drew away all the 
reſt; and the king giving her a harſh an- 
ſwer, and turning away from her, the 
counteſs took it unkindly, and thus ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to him, My liege, why 


* turn you away your face from Juſtice, The coun- 
that we can obtain no right in your teſs of 


court? You are conſtituted in the midſt, - 


* betwixt God and us; but neither govern bs king. 


* yourſelf nor us diſcreetly, as you ought : 
$ You ſhamefully vex both the church 
* and nobles of the kingdom by all the 


means you may.“ The king having 


heard her, diſdainfully replies, Lady 
* counteſs, have the lords made you a 
charter, and ſent you, becauſe -you are 

an 


any charter to me; but | 
* your father and you made, and {wore often 


\ 


to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND: | 


© an eloquent (| 
© and .2* * No 
the counteſs briſkly) =p; 1 not made 

ie Charter which 


© toobſerve, and ſo often extorted money 


from your ſubjects far the ſame, you un- 


_ © worthily tranſgreſs, as a manifeſt breaker 


of your faith: Where are the liberties of 
* England ſo often written, ſo often grant- 
© ed, ſo often bought? Myſelf (though a 
* woman) and as me 3 your 7 and 
faithful e, againſt you to 
© the eribimal 5 5 high judge above; 
© and heaven and earth ſhall be our witneſs, 
© that you have dealt moſt unjuſtly with 
© us: and the Lord God of revenges a- 
© venge us.“ The king being diſturbed 
at her words, aſked her, If ſhe expected 
no favour from him, being his kinſwo- 
man? How ſhall I hope for favour, 
« ſaid ſhe, when you deny me right? I 


therefore appeal before the face of Chriſt, 


His mar- 
riage and 
iſſue. 


% 


Death, 


Edward 
; 


reign 


* againſt thoſe counſellors of yours, who 
* (greedy of their own gain) have be- 
* witched and infatuated you.? But ſome 
ſay, that he was by nature eaſy and merci- 
ful; ſo that if he acted too rigorouſly in 
any thing, it is to be imputed to his chief 
miniſters, who had a full aſcendant over 
him ; for he was ſcarce ever ſui juris, be- 
ing always under the government of others, 
and too often of ſtrangers : And indeed it 
may be juſtly ſaid of him, that he was a 
much better man than a king and gover- 
nor; for though he oppreſſed his ſubjects 
with unreaſonable taxes, often broke his 
coronatian oath, and as often violated his 


own charters (for which he never miſſed 


of puniſhment) yet he was nevertheleſs 
remarkable for devotion towards God, 
charity towards the poor, and chaſtity as 
to himſelf, 


In the year 1236 he married Eleanor, 
ſecond daughter and co-heir of Raymond 


Berenger, earl of Provence; by whom he 


had iſſue, 1. Edward his eldeſt ſon, who 


ſucceeded him on the throne, 2, Edmund 
his ſecond ſon, ſurnamed Crouchback, after · 
wards carl of Lancaſter, and from whom the 
houſe of Lancaſter derived their title, under 
pretence that Edmund was the eldeſt ſon of 
Henry III. King Henry III. had alſo 
three daughters by queen Eleanor; viz, 


Margaret, Beatrice, and Katharine. 
Alfter all theſe broils, the king died in 
peace, having reigned fifty-ſix years, 


and one month; ending his reign the 
16th of November 1272, and was buried 
at Weſtminſter. | 12 

King Edward I. fon of Henry. III. was 
thirty-five years old when he to 
ign: who being, at the time of his father's 
death, in the Holy-Land, and having reſ- 


Vol. I. ; 


, to be their advocate. 
prolocutrix ?* * No, Sir, (reply'd 


cued the great city of {con from being 


ſurrender'd to the Soldan ; out of envy to 


his valour, one  Arzazim, a deſperate Sa- 


4 0 


racen, who had often been employed to 


Fx 


him from their general, being (on pretence Stabbed 


of ſome ſecret meſſage. he had to deliver 


on a ſudden, with | a. poiſoned knife, 
gave him three wounds in the body, 
two in the arm, and one near the armpit z 
which were ſo dangerous, that his phy- 
ſicians concluded them mortal, unleſs ſome 
human creature would ſuck away the em- 

iſoned blood out of the wounds; at the 
lame time declaring that ſuch perſons 
would run a deſperate hazard of loſing their 
own lives: Upon this, the life of the king 
being ſo eſſential to all their ſafeties, the 
thing was propoſed to ſeveral of the cour- 
tiers ; but they all waved this dangerous 


with a 


to him) admitted alone into his chamber, — 


nife. 


piece of loyalty ; and as well as they pre · His poi- 
tended to love the king, they loved their on 


own lives better; and therefore with a 
compliment declined it : Which when the 


woun 
ſucked 
by his 


virtuous queen perceived, and that the queen. 


king muſt die for want of ſucha kind aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſhe, with a bravery worthy of her, 
declared ſhe was reſolved herſelf to under - 
take this cure, and venture her own life, 
to ſave the king her huſband's; and ac- 
cordingly ſucked all the poiſonous matter 
from the wounds, and thereby ſaved the 
king (and heaven, which inſpired her with 
that generous reſolution, preſerved her too, 
as a reward of her great conjugal affection) 
who however returned not home till the 
next year. He was of ſtature higher than 
ordinary men by the head and ſhoulders, 
and was for that reaſon ſurnamed Long- 
ſhanks : He was crowned at Weſtminſter the 
14th day of December, in the ſecond year 
of his reign, by Robert archbiſhop of Cax- 
terbury, and ſtilod himſelf Edward the firſt, 


duke of Aquitain and Anjou, lord of Ire- 


land, and king of England. 


King Edward being returned home and Clips the | 
power. of 
theclergy. 


crowned, by the obſervations he had made 
of things in his father's time, found that 
the power of the clergy was too predomi - 
nant; and therefore ſecretly determined 
to clip their wings, both to keep them 


from further growing, and to reduce them 


to more moderation; which he thought 
beſt to do by degrees: And therefore, 
for a trial of their patience, ſoon after 
his coronation he had a tenth granted 
him of the clergy for two years, and a fif- 
teenth beſides of them, and the temporal- 
9 And in the ſixth year of his xcign. be 
eprived many of the chief, monaſteries 
of their liberties ;. taking from the abbot 
and convent. of Weſfminſter the return of 
writs, granted them by the charter of his 
arcs... od the next year after, he got 
to 


— — — 


h * 
wy cnet way 
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Firſt h to be enacted the ſtatute of Mortmain, 
main ati, (or the dead- band) which was an effectual 
to hinder the increaſe of their tempo- 
ral poſſeſſions: For the king conſidering, 
that the clergy, attending ſick and dy- 
ing perſons in their laſt moments, eaſily 
uaded them to give their eſtates to the 
church, that their ſouls might be prayed 
out of purgatory, thought (by this means) 
the moſt part of the lands in the nation 
might become the lands of the church; 
which in the concluſion would be a loſs to 
the king and kingdom: For, it often hap- 
ned that temporal eſtates, for want of 
cirs, fell to the king, and ſometimes to 
the lord; but if it was given to the church, 
it could never be reſumed again, but it 
was held as it were by a dead hand, which 
never lets any thing go. Hence this law 
was made to prohibit perſons from giving 
their lands to the church; thereby pro- 
viding that all ſuch lands ſhould be for- 
feited to the king. 
Subdued He brought Wales wholly into ſubjec- 
Wales. tion to the crown of England, eſtabliſhed 
peace, cauſed all corrupt judges and offi- 
cers of note to be exemplarily puniſhed 
with fines,, impriſonment and baniſhment. 
With a navy of ſixty ſhips, he overcame 
and took three hundred ſhips of France; 
He created his ſon prince Fdward (an in- 
fant) the firſt prince of Wales of the Eng- 
liſh blood. The Scots made war upon 
king Edward, who at the battle of Fou- 
kirk ſlew ſeventy thouſand Scots in one 
day ; and the wars between England and 
Scotland continued fo violently, that there 
were more than one hundred and thirty 
thouſand men lain on both ſides. 


he con- From the twenty-ſecond year of this 


ſlitution of reign we have an uninterrupted ſeries of 
theE92// parliaments down to our own times, in 
ment ſummonitiones ad parliament”, by Sir William 
Dugdale; and in his time the preſent con- 
ſtitution of the Engliſh parliaments was 

ſo far eſtabliſhed, that by a law ſolemnly 
publiſhed, as an addition to Magna Charta, 

with excommunications, it was enacted, 

that no tax ſhould be levied without the 

conſent of the knights and burgeſſes in 

An order parliament. In the twenty-ſeventh year 
concern- of his reign, an order was made concern- 


. e ng the price of victuals; a fat cock to be 
24a ſold at three half-pence, a far capon for 


two- pence half-penny, two pullets for three 
half-pence, a gooſe for four pence, a mal- 
lard tor three half-pence, a partridge for 
three half-pence, a pheaſant for four 
pence, a heron for ſix-pence, a plover for 
a penny, a ſwan for three ſhillings, a crane 
for twelve-pence, two wood-cocks for three 
half-pence, a fat lamb, from Chriftmaſs to 
_ Shrovetide, for ſixteen pence, and all the 
year after for four pence, Wheat was 


once ſold for twenty pence a quarter, and 

in ſome places for ſixteen pence, | 
He was alſo an excellent governor ; yet His cha. 

his vigour and ambition did ſometimes o- racter. 

verflow, and bear hard upon his ſubjects; 

ſo that his valour and power was more for 

the grandeur, than the quiet of England; 

and never any king before, or ſince him, 

ſned ſo much chriſtian blood within the 

iſle of Britain, as this chriſtian warrior did 

in his time, with what he occaſioned af- 


terwards. He advanced the ſovereignty 


of the crown of England over the king- 
dom of Scotland, more than any of his pre- 


deceſſors: But leaving the work not fully 


finiſhed, from henceforth the dominion 
of the __ of England over that realm 
became leſs and leſs, till at length it was 
diminiſhed to nothing. | 

As this Edward was the firſt ſon of a 
king of England who differenced his arms 
with a file, ſo he was the firſt king of 
England who bore his arms upon the ca- 
pariſons of his horſe, as may be ſeen by 
his royal ſeal, 

King Edward I. had two wives, viz. His may. 
Eleanor his firſt wife, ſiſter to Alphonſo riages and 
king of Caſtile, and daughter to Ferdi- | 
nand III. to whom he was married, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his father Henry III. 
His ſecond wife was Margaret, ſiſter to 
Philip IV. king of France, ſurnamed the 
Fair, and eldeſt daughter of Pbilip the 
Hardy, to whom he was married, anno 1299, 
in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 

By Eleanor, his firſt queen, he had iſ- Iſtue. 
ſue John, Henry, and Alphonſo, who died 
young : Edward, his fourth and youngeſt 
fon by this queen, ſucceeded him on the 
throne, He had alſo iſſue by queen Elea- 
nor nine daughters, viz. Eleanor, Joan, 
Margaret, Berenice, Alice, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Beatrice and Blanch, 

By Margaret his ſecond wife, he had iſſue 
two ſons, viz, Thomas of Brotherion, af- 
terwards carl of Norfolk ; and Edmund of 


- Woodſtock, afterwards earl of Kent; and on- 


ly one daughter, named Eleanor. He 

reigned almoſt thirty-five years, died in 

Scotland in the ſixty-eighth year of his 

age, on July the 7th, 1307, and was bu- 

ried at Weſtminſter ;, leaving behind him 

this black character: He governed his 

will by his power, and ſhed more blood in 

this kingdom than any of his predeceſſors ; 

he counted his judges. but as dogs ; and 

died as full of malice, as he lived full of 

miſchief. | oe 
King Edward II. ſurnamed Carnarvan, Edu 

becauſe born in Carnarvan-Cafte in Wales, II. 

was crowned at Weſtminſter by the hands 


of William biſhop of Wincheſter, (as de- 


puted by Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
then in exile :) He was a prince * 
| | . y 
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ly addicted to follow the counſel of light 
and vain perſons : He loved Pierce Gave- 
fton to that exceſs, that he thereby diſ- 
guſted the nobility, and broke the oath 
his father on his death-bed cauſed him to 


take, never to recall him. Ga veſton was 


Quarrels 
with his 
nobles. 


Is made 


. priſoner. 


Depoſed 
by parlia- 


melt, 


His ſon 
declared 
king in 
his ſtead. 


Thehypo- 
criſy o 
the queen. 


by birth a mean gentleman of France, of 
good parts, but always ill applied; * 
which means he became the cauſe bot 

of his own deſtruction, and of that of 
the king, whom he had miſguided. This 
Gaveſton was three times baniſhed, and up- 
on his third return, Guy earl of Warwick 
took him, and cauſed him to be behead- 
ed in Warwick-Caftle 5 which ſo inraged 
the king, that he vowed revenge upon all 


that were the cauſe of his death. Robert 


Bruce king of the Scots, gives the king a 
great overthrow at Bannackſbourn, where 
the Engliſb and their confederates loſt fifty 
thouſand men, the king himſelf being in 
great danger of being taken. Famine, 
ſword and peſtilence, afflict England at once, 
ſo that the living were ſcarce able to bu- 
ry the dead. The king prepares for re- 
venge againſt his lords, raiſes the Spencers 
from a mean eſtate, and prevailing againſt 
the barons, cauſes twenty: two of them to 
be executed in divers parts of the king- 
dom; but in the concluſion, he and the 
Spencers are taken; and theſe were hang - 
ed upon a gallows fifty foot high, where- 
on was written, Quid gloritris in malitia ? * 
But the king was conveyed to the caſtle 
of Kennekworth, where he continued till 
Candlemaſs following; at which time a par- 
liament was held at London, wherein it was 
adjudged, * That Edward the ſecond was 
* no longer'fit to wear the crown; and 
for his male-adminiſtration of the royal 
* authority, was therefore depoſed, and his 
ſon to be elected king. To this the biſhops 
conſented, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury (preaching upon this occaſion) choſe 
for his text, vox populi vox Dei. 

The queen, with a counterfeited ſorrow, 
when ſhe heard of the heayy ſentence of 
depoſing the king her huſband, ſeemed to 
fink under the weight that he was to 
bear; and ſo to act the part of a good 
wife, in ſharing the misfortune of her huſ- 
band: But ſhe who had by force ſo ea- 
gerly purſued him, till ſhe had brought 
him into that condition, could hardly now 
with counterfeited tears and feigned la- 


mentafions, perſuade any to believe that 


ly governed her. However, her pretend- 
ed grief had that real effect upon the 


ſhe ey deplored it; eſpecially conſi- 
dering t 


mer, which had ſo long ſince and violent- 


prince her ſon, that he declared he would 


at unlawful paſſion for Morti- 
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never accept the crown but by his father's 
conſent: Upon which, commiſſioners from 

the parſiament (or convention) were ſent 

to the king, to declare to him the elec-: 

tion of his fon, and to require of him the 
renunciation of his crown and royal digni- 

ty: The king was firſt privately acquaint- The reſo- 
ed with this meſſage by the biſhops of lutions of 
Hereford and Lincoln, who alſo went to per- * 
ſuade him to reſign the crown; affuring;;jgea to 
him he ſhould live more happy than before, the king. 
and that he ſhould only reſign his cares, 
enjoying an undiſturbed quiet and plenty : 
threatning withal, that if he were vainly 
obſtinate, not to grant what the people 

were reſolved to take, and which was de- 

ſired of him to ſatisfy the prince his fon, he 

would not thereby prevent his own fate, but 

only bring a mis fortune upon his poſterity; 

for in that caſe the people would chooſe a 

king who had no relation to his blood. 

The commiſſioners being arrived who How he 
were to receive his reſignation, the king received 
came forth before them in a mourning ** 
robe (ſuch as beſt ſuited with that ſad ſo- 
lemnity) and, at the firſt ſight of them, 
the buſineſs about which they came 
ſtruck ſuch a damp upon his ſpirits; that 
he immediately ſunk down z which cre- 
ated ſome / compaſſion in moſt of the be- 


| holders: But being in a little time revived, 


the biſhop of - Hereford delivered the ſub- 


jet matter of their commiſſion ; which 


was, That the commonwealth had. 
found his government to be grievous 
and oppreſſive, Which had been proved 
by many particulars before the general 
* aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom 
* at London, for which they had reſolved 
he ſhould be no longer king over them: 


But yet they were willing to elect his; 


© ſon to wear the crown; which, if he 
* ſhould refuſe to reſign to him, they 
* were reſolved not only to reject | him, 
but would choſe a man who might be 
proper for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment, and defence of the kingdom, 
* without any conſideration of being re- 
© lated to his blood.“ pry4;] 

After the king had thus heard the reſo. 
lutions of the general aſſembly at Landon 
delivered to him, he received the heavy 
tidings with a grief proportionable to its 
cauſe. But fearing leſt his denying to 
reſign his crown, ſhould involve his ſon 
and his poſterity in his own hard fate, he 
told them, That he ſubmitted.“ But III Gy. 
thoſe that had taken away his crown, were miſſion. 
not ſatisfied whilſt he lived, I mean his 
queen and Morſimer; who, conſulting 115 death 
with their oracle, the biſhop. of - Hereford, contrived, 
70 SA bie : en, e e cauled 
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thought he was uſed too kindly, and 
committed him to the cuſtody, of Sir Ta- 
mas Gurney, and John Matravers, with a 
commiſſion to him where they would, 
and probably to deſtroy him how they 
pleafed z being beſides encouraged by a 
dark ſentence, wrote by the forementioned 


biſhop, via. 


Is mur- 
dered. 


His cha- 
raQter, 


” 


Edvardum On Occidere Nolite time- 


re bonum eff, 


Which not being pointed, at once gave. 


an encouragement to them, and conceal- 
ed an excuſe for himſelf, For ſoon after 
the receipt thereof, they brought him to 
Berkley- Caſtle, where he was wickedly 
murthered by them, with a hot iron thruſt 
through a pipe behind into his bowels, that 
the marks * their violence might not be 
perceived, WIR 4] 
And yet as cruelly as he was murdered, 
his death was not perhaps more miſerable 
or grievous to him than his life; being 
aken of all his ſubjects, friends and al- 
lies in general; and er e of his 
own wife, ſon, and brother; and even 
2 himſelf too, r 2 
range abjection of ſpirit reſigned 
his wy and then inis E gre 
the firſt that cauſed the royal blood of 
England to be ſhed upon 
perſon of his kinſman, Thomas earl of Lan- 
caſter; and ſhed more blood of the no- 
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cauſed him to be removed from his kinſ- 
man, the earl of Leiceſter's, where they 


a ſcaffold, in the 


Edward III. was born at Windſar 
being elected king of England, after his 
father king Edward II. was depoſed, was 
crowned: at Weſtminſter, by Walter Reig- 
nolds, archbiſhop of Canterbury, being but 
fifteen years of age, In his reign. the fol- 
lowing. particulars. are worthy of note, 
viz, A diſhonourable peace is made with 
Scotland ; a parliament meet at Notting- 
ham, wherein Mortimer is arraigned for 


high-treaſon, condemned, and executed, 


being brought to London, drawn to Ty- 


burn, and there hanged, King Edward is 


ſummoned by Philip de Valois of France to 
do him homage, - After great contentions 
between England and Scotland a peace is 
concluded, and David le Bruce, the young 
prince of Scotland, is married to Zane, king 


Edward's ſiſter, The king marries Philip- His mar- 


and £dwa 
III 


pa, the earl of Hainault's daughter, at riage. 


Tork, with whom he lived forty-two years. 
A great battle at Hailidown Hill, in which 
were ſlain of the Scots eight earls, four 
hundred knights and baronets, four hun- 
dred eſquires, and thirty-five thouſand 
common ſoldiers. The king lays claim 
to the crown of France, and with two hun- 


rd 


dred ſhips. engages with three hundred Conc;- 


ſhips of the French, and kills thirty-three tutes the 
He firſt inſtitutes order of 


the gar- 


the honourable order of the garter; fights ter. 


thouſand of their men, 


the famous battle of Creſſey in France, in 
which the king ef. Bohemia, and ten other 
princes, with many knights, baronets, eſ- 
uires, and thirty thouſand ſoldiers of the 
rench were ſlain. After which, the Scots 


bility by publick executions, than all the 
kings that were before him ſince William I. 
No wonder therefore he ſhould loſe 
his kingdom, even before it was taken | 
from him; ſince by betraying himſelf ward's ſon, beats the French army at Poic- f 1,4. 


firſt, he taught others to do it afterwards. 


Works of 


charity, 


Marriage 
and iſſue, 


He was a man given up to his pleaſures, 
and obſtinately wedded to his own will : 


Under apprehenſions of danger, he would 

"Li to any thing; and when 
he thought the danger was over, he would 
break al 


vow and 


his oaths and promiſes with the 
ſame facility as he had made them; yet he 
left ſome remains of charity and piety be- 
hind him, having founded Oriel- College, 
and St. Mary-Hall in Oxfard, and built a 
church for friars at his manor of 2 84 

King Edward II. married Jabel, 

daughter of Philip IV. king of France, by 
whom he had iſſue, Edward his eldeſt ſon, 
who ſucceeded on the throne; and Jabn, 
furnamed Eltham, his ſecond ſon, who was 
afterwards created carl of Cormoal, He had 
alſo two daughters, viz. Joan his eldeſt, 
married to David, the eldeſt fon of Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland; and Eleanor, his 
ſecond daughter, married to Reynold, 
duke of Gelders. 


his ſon Philip, priſoners; with a vaſt 
ſlaughter of noblemen, knights, eſquires, 
and common ſoldiers; after which, the 
king goes over into France with a great 
army, ſubdues many places there, and 
quarters the Min of France with thoſe of 
England. David king of Scotland, after 
eleven years impriſonment, is ſet at liberty; 
pay one hundred thouſand marks ſter- 
ing for his ranſom; and ſo likewiſe is 


Zohn king of France, after four years im- 


priſonment a peace concluded, and 
. 


the Black Prince dies, leaving his fon. 


a million pai 


Richard behind him; who was by his 
randfather created earl of Cheſter and 
I, and then prince of Wales, and 


afrerwards ſucceeded to. the crown, 


- King dard had by his queen Philippa Iſſue 


ſeven ſons and five daughters, viz. 1. Ed- 
ward, afterwards called the Black Prince ; 


2. William, ſurnamed Hatfield; 3. Lionel, 
| u 


rnamed 
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ſurnamed Antwerp, afterwards duke of 
Clarence; 4. Jobn of Gaunt, afterwards 
duke of e , 5. Edmund of Langley, 
afterwards earl of Cambridge, and duke of 


Dort; 6. Another Villiam, ſurnamed 


' Windſor, from the place of his birth; and 


7. Thomas of Woodſtock, afterwards duke 


- of Glouceſter. King Edward had alſo five 


daughters by his queen Philippa, viz. 
1. Jabel, married to Ingelram, earl of 
Bedford; 2. Joan, eſpouſed to Alphonſo, 
king of Caſtile and Leon, but died before 
the ſolemnization of the marriage; 3. 
Blanch, who died an infant; 4. Mary, 
married to Jobn Montfort, duke of Bri- 
tain; and 5. Margaret, married to John 
Haſtings, earl of Pembroke, 

This king, after a reign of fifty years, 
died at his manor of Sheen (now Rich- 


mond) in Surrey, the twenty-firſt of June, 


Richard 
II. 


Vat Ty- 
ler's re- 
bellion. 


The 
young 
King's 
conduct. 


1377, in the ſixty- fourth year of his age. 


. Walſinghamtells us, that God had never 


_ raiſed up a king in England ſo valiant, ge- 


nerous, and fortunate as himſelf, For 
monuments of his charity and munificence, 
he founded Eaſtminſter abbey, near the 


Tower of London, a nunnery at Deptford, 


King*s-Hall in Cambridge, ſince part of 
Trinity College, an hoſpital for the poor at 
Calais, and St. Stephen's chapel at Weſt- 
minſter ; he nobly endowed, and alſo aug- 
mented the chapel at Windſor with the 
proviſions for church-men and twenty- 
four poor knights. His other buildings 
were great and numerous, as the caſtle of 
Windſor, which he re-edified and enlarged, 
the caſtle of Queenborougb, the fortifica- 
tions at Calais, and many other places, 
King Richard II. was the ſon of Edward, 
prince of Wales, commonly called the 
black prince; and was known by the name 
of Richard of Bourdeaux, from his being 
born there, He came to the crown at ele- 
ven years of age, and was crowned at 
Weſtminſter by Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury: ſoon after which, fifty 


French ſhips arrived at Rye in Suſſex, who 


burnt and ſpoiled that town, and divers 
other parts of the kingdom; coming as 
far as Graveſend, which they burnt and 
rifled: The commons aroſe in rebellion in 
divers places, as Kent, Eſſex, Surrey, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge; and the Kentiſh men (be- 
ing fifty thouſand) came to London, where 
they committed many barbarous outrages 
under the command of Wat Tyler and 


Fack Straw, who were animated thereto 


by one John Ball, an excommunicated prieſt : 


and here it muſt be allowed, the young 
king ſhewed ſuch courage and conduct, as 


are ſeldom found in princes of his age, not 


being then above fourteen years old, It 


ſeems he treated with the ſeveral captains 


of the rebels, at the head of their nume- 


Vol. I. 


rous bodies; one-of which, by fair words, 
he perſuaded to diſperſe. And Vat Tyler, - 
who was more inſolent and daring than his 
companion, he commanded to be arreſted, 
and ſlain at the head of his mob: and 
when the rabble cried out to revenge his 


death, with an inimitable preſence of 
mind, the king briſkly rode up to them, 


and bid them not be concerned for the 


death of a traitor, but follow him, and he 
would be their leader; which reſolute be- 


haviour had ſuch an effect upon them, that 


they were preyailed on to diſperſe and go 
home, having before plundered. wherever 


they came, beheaded Simon archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the lord treaſurer Sir Ro- 


bert Hales, and deſtroyed all the rolls and 
records of chancery. 


This rebellion was ſoon followed by ano- Duke of 
ther of greater conſequence; for the barons, . 
headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the ki s 1 

l 


uncle, and the earl of Derby, his couſin, 


advanced as far as Highgate, with 40,000 . 


men, under a pretence of redreſſing the 
8 of the nation: and when the 


lion. 


ing ſent to demand what they would have, on what 
the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of Derby, account. 


and ſome of the chiefs, attended the kin 
at Weſtminſter, and demanded nothing Wa 
than the diſmiſſing all his principal mini- 
ſters and judges. 
terrified by their numbers, but he ſharpl | 
reprehended them for levying war again 
their ſovereign; but the earl of Derby af- 
terwards defeating. the king's forces under 
the command of the duke of Ireland, they 
in plain terms threatened the king to de- 
pole him, and elect another, if he did not 
comply with their demands. They alſo 
compelled him to call a parliament, have- 
ing now a force ſufficient to influence the 
elections, according to their own deſire, 

In this parliament they procured the 
king's miniſters, the duke of Ireland, the 
archbiſhop of ' York, the earl of Suffolk, 
chief juſtice Treſitian, and others, whom 
they were pleaſed to denominate evil coun- 
ſellers, to be attainted of high treaſon; and 
ſeveral of them were executed, 


The king was not ſo 


The following year the king in a great The king 
meaſure reſumed his authority; he de- declares | 


clared himſelf of age, and that he would 
no longer be under the tuition of the ba- 
rons, but place and diſplace his ſervants and 
officers as he ſaw fit, Still he ſeemed to be 
apprehenſive of his uncle, the duke of 
Lancaſter's power and influence; where. 


upon he made him duke of Gaſcony, and 
poſſeſſion of 


the duke went over to take 
that duchy. The earl of Derby, the dar- 


ling of our hiſtorians, went beyond ſea, as 

they ſay, to improve himſelf in the art of 

war, or rather for fear of being called to 

— for his former rebellion, | 
8 


The 


himſelf of 


56 


„ 


Seizes the 
city of 
1 
charter. 
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me army B conquer Scotland, but his 
eſign prove rtive. Differences ariſe 


between the Kine. and the peers. Fhe 
Scots enter England under the command of 
Sir William Dow las, and are met and en- 
countered by the lord Hewry Hotſpur : 
Dowplas was ſlain, and Hotſpur (going 
2 into Lreland) rebel led. Richar, goes intg 
25 reland to requce it; and in the mean time 
Lars, ſon to Jobn of Gaunt, duke of 
ancaſter, acculing the king of miſ-go- 
vernment, the king is depoled, and aftęr- 
wards murdered, 

Walk Ingham tells us, that the duke of 
Wa ate Lancaſter taking advantage of king Ri- 
invaſion, (Hhardis abſence, thinks of coming for Eng- 

land to demand his inheritance, with Tho- 
mas Arundel, Ther the cr Canterbury, 


The duke 


of Lan- 


and the fon and heir of the earl of Arundel, 
and a [mall company. He took ſhip in 
Fl rance, and Ae s a bee N the 

ngliſh coaſt, to ſpy whether t Fe were 
wy po to WT As at lenge! 1 landed 
5 2 in Yorkſpire, where he was 
ſeconded Hey 22 carl of Nor- 
nie el and Henry his ſon Ralp h, 
earl of Ve lang. = Sn lords: ; 15 


that in a ſhort time he had, ag army, of 
60,000. men. They marched þ cedily to 
Briſtol, beſieged the caſtle, and took it, 


$94 within it William Le 2 treaſurer, 
ir Jobi Ruſly, and Sir Hey Green, all 
the king 8 counſellers, who = next day, 
by the clamour of the people, had their 
heads ſtruck off. The duke of York, the 
king's uncle, and guardian of the king- 
dom, with ſeveral biſhops, noblemen, and, 
the 1 a conſulted how they 

ihe 6:0 t oppoſe the duke, but could effect, 
not 

Liog Richard, when he heard i in Ireland 
of his landing, ſecured. the ſons of the 
duke of Lancaſter and Gloucefter in Trim 
caſtle z and (in company with, the dukes 
of Albemarle, Exceſter, and Surrey, the 
biſhops of London, Lincoln, and Carliſle, 


and many others) ſhipped himſelf, with 
all ſi ed, in order to raiſe ſuch a force as 
But 


mig! t hinder the duke's progreſs. 
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when he langed, and underſtood: ale the 
rope and greater part of the lords half 


torlaken him, and. gone over to. duke Hen- 
, he laid-by all choughts of fighting, and 
likewiſe diſmiſſed his tamily,.giving them 
Kade by his ſteward Sir Ybamas Pierch, 
that they might provide for, and referve 
themſelves till better times. The king Terms of 
Mikting up and down here and there e gg 
many ay (the dyke always following 8 
him with his army) at length fixed ac 
Conway caſtle, any deſired to have diſ- 
courſe with the archbiſhop and carl of 
erthumberland, to whom he declared he 
would quit his government, if he might 
have his life ſecured, and an honourable 
proviſion made for himſelf, and eight 
perſons he ſhould name. Fheſe things he king 
granted and confirmed, he went to Flint made pri 
caſtle, where, after a ſhort diſcourſe with ſoner. 
the duke of Lancaſter, they mounted their 
horſes, and went to Cheſter caſtle that night, 
the duke's numerous army following him; 
At Cheſter ſummons were ifſued in king 
Richard's name for the meeting of a par- 
lament on the morrow of St. Michacl, or 
thirtieth of September, dated there on the 
ninetcenth of Auguſt, in the twenty third 
ear of his reign, In the mean time the in the 
ing was brought to and ſecured in thetower of 
tower, of London, until the parliament £24": 
— — ſit, by whom he was formally de- 
c 
"I here were ſeveral perſons com oe [s depoſed 


to receive his reſignation; among whom by parlia- 


were lords, clergymen, and lawyers; of ent. 
the latter ſort were the two chief juſtices 
berninge and Markham, Theſe commiſ- 
ſioners being formally aſſembled in the 
Tower, king Richard was brought out in 
kingly ornaments, that he might have. 
ſome enſigns of glory, formally. to reſign. 
In this condition he was placed, in a chair His 
of ſtate, in, this laſt moment of his royal- ſpeech 
ty appearing. moſt like a king; for. * 
ſhewed no diſorder of mind in this great the notice 
and, unprecedented action of his life; tell- thereof. 
ing the commiſſioners, with the, greateſt 
almneſs, in, this rather, hurricane. than, 
49 of fortune, That he came to ac- 
© knowledge, thoſe errors which his youth, 
c had made ill, counſellers capable of im- 
printing in him; and that he was. only 
1 trqubled that, he had not time allowed 
to repair thoſe i injuries he had done the na- 
tion; knqwing now, from a, clear ſight, 
© that he was both willing and capable of 
„ perfarming ſo happy an action: for tho? 
e once, was perſuaded he was ſhot at 
through his wounded miniſters, yet he 
now ſay, that it was from them he re- | 
ceived his wounds: concluding, that he 
* rather choſe the, loſz of a kingdom, than 
to engage it in blood and confuſion; 
y Velyiog 


a Geſtkit only to enjoy. 11 Ho peace. he had 
* merited in preſerving, it for oth ers 11 
« that he was as willing to reſign, hi 

© crown to the duke of Lancafter, as he 


« perceived they were willing; to "receive 


© jt from him.“ 
After tis, he mote the inſtrument that | 


was prepared for him, and tnade two bi- 
ſhops his attorneys, to declare this his re- 
ſignation in parliament ; Which w pes done 
the day after, and accepted by 
and commons, | 

After which admiſſion, it was publckl 'S 
propoſed, that it would beſides be mic 
expedient and advantageous to the nation, 
in order to take away all ſeruples W 
ſinifter ſuſpicions, that many . 
defects Teen by the faid 
during the time of his Foro Ry 


which, as confeſſed in his ceſſion, W 


might be worthily ns might be 
drawn up in writing, and publickly read 
and declared to the people. 
Theſe articles of male- adminiſtration 
were thirty-three in number; but as to 
their purport, it is not very material; for 
as no acts of the prince can juſtify rebel- 
lion and uſurpation, ſo neither will ſub- 
jects ever want pretences, when they are 
determined to ſhake off their allegiance. 
After a recital of the articles, the par- 
liament- roll goes on, and ſays, © Becauſe 
* it ſeemed to. all the ſtates of the king- 


© dom (it being ſingly and in common 
1 to and aſked of them) that 


* theſe cauſes of crimes and defects were 
© ſufficient and notorious to depoſe the 
© ſame king, his confeſſion alſo, and other 
things conſidered, contained in his re- 


© nunciation and ceſſion; all the ſtates. 
© aforeſaid unanimouſly conſented to pro- 


© ceed. to the depoſition of him, for the 
greater ſecurity and tranquillity of the 
people, and profit of the kingdom ; and 
« accordingly appointed certain commiſ- 
By whom © ſioners, the biſhop of Sz. Aapb, the ab- 
e bot of Glaſſnbury, the earl of Glouceſter, 
depoſition © the lord Berkeley, Thomas Erpyngbam, 
was pro- and Thomas Grey, Knts, and William 
nounced. * Therninge juſtice, to pronounce ſentence 
* of depoſition againſt, king Richard, from 
all royal dignity, W 6 and hondur, i in 
the name, and by the authority of al. 

© the ſtates, as in A caſes, accord! 

the ancient cuſtom of the kingdom, 

been obſerved,” 

After this commiſſion had been exe · 
cuted, and all homage and fealty of the 
ſtates aſſembled, and the regal officers had 


been reſigned. by: their agents or proctors, frat calle j in Yorkforre, 111 > 


the duke of Lancaſter, who till then ſat as 


wh 4-4. 1 r 1 ad. 
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After + clair 101 the WE pi- 
ritual as . and alfi all ſtates there pre- 
ſent, were afleed, one by one, what the 
they thought of it, who, without any if. 


eye or = os unanimouſly conſented the ls admit- 
duke ſhould reign over them: and imme-<4- 
dately, 15 ſoon as he ſhewed the ſtates, of 

the e king 1 fignet, which 


his in ee 


e gave him as à token 
the archbiſhop, Bling king Henry by 
the right hand, led him to the 7 


throne; and 155 the king had kneeled and 
prayed e befc ore it wi the archbiſhop of 
Copterheny (the archbiſhop of York aſſiſt- 
ng him) placed him herein, the people And pro- 
5 reat joy ſhouting, mightily, claimed. 
hen the ſhonting was over, the arch · 
billiop of Canterbury made a ſhort, preach+ 
ment or collation, as it is called upon 
the roll; his text or theme was, Vr ws 
minabitur populo. 
This was done on:t 
and the ſamè Was 121 8 
king tlie next day; and 4 he be 23d of 
Ofober, it was reſe that the, king; 
lately N ſhoul be put into ſafe and 
ſecure guard, in a N Where there, was, 
no "concotirſe of people ; that he ſhould The de- 
be: kept by. ſure 1 ſufficient, perſons poet ſed 
and that none who had been his' ſervants cone 
ſhould be about his Perſon : And the ment. 
' whole to be executed in the moſt ſecret 
manner. A 
The depoſed. king after. "the ſentence. 
of his remainin ecure and: ſafe cufto- 
dy, was immedately 1 ſent. to the ,caftle of | 
Leeds in Kent, and from thence 7 Ponte. 


he zoth of September, 
ed to the ee 


1 
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Hollingſbead 


Fs 


Murder- 
ed. 


Hollingſbead tells us, That one writer 
but names bim not) who pretends to 
now more of the king's death than 


others, reports, that one day king 72 1 


ſitting at dinner, fetched a great ſigh, 
and ſpake theſe words : * Have I no faithful 


. © friend that will deliver me of him, whoſe 


© life will be deſtruction to me, and diſtur- 


bance to the kingdom?* Upon which 


ſpeech, one Sir Pierce de Extone preſently 
left the court, and went with eight men, 
all arm'd, to Pontefra caſtle, enter*d the 
chamber where king Richard was priſoner, 
and beat out his brains. 3 

Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, ſpeaking 
of Pontefra#t caſtle, ſays, Hic Richardus 
II. rex Angliæ, quem Henricus regno ſpo- 
havit, ſom, frigore, & inauditis tormen- 
tis, ſceleratt ſublatus eſt, i. e. Here Richard 
II, from whom Henry IV, took, or robbed 
him of the kingdom, with hunger, and 


cold, and unheard-of torments, was wick- 


ery killed. Tho” Ray's 
Froyſart, who was then writing his 


Chronicle, ſays he could not tell by what 


means king Richard died. Vet 
The parliament-roll in the firſt of Edward 


IV. ſpeaks thus: That Henry IV. taking 


His mar- 


riages. 


His cha- 
racter. 


„ uſurpouſly the crown and name of king 
*« of England, and lord of Ireland, and 
© not therewith ſatisfied or content, but 
* more grievous things attempting, wick- 
„ edly, of unnatural, unmanly and cruel 
* tyranny, the ſame king Richard anoint- 
« ed, crowned and conſecrated, and his 
fliege and moſt high lord on the earth, 
« againſt God's law, man's allegiance, 
« and oath of fidelity, with utmoſt. pu- 
« nition, attormenting, murdered and de- 
« ſtroyed with moſt vile, heinous, and 
« lamentable death, | 

In the year 1382, king Richard married 
the lady Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Charles IV. and ſiſter of Wence/laus, em- 
peror and king of Bohemia, who died 
without iſſue, And in the year 1396, he 
was married to the lady Jabel, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Charles king of France, then about 
ſeven years of age; but this marriage was 
never conſummated, ſo that king Richard 
left no iſſue, | | 

This prince, as to his perſon, was the 
moſt amiable and handſome that ever 


reigned ſince the conqueſt, agreeable to 


the ſon of ſo beautiful a father and mother ; 
and he might have proyed an excellent 
prince, his education been anſwerable 
to his natural diſpoſition z for there appear- 
ed in him many good inclinations, which 
might have grown to perfect virtues, if 
they had not been blaſted by corrupt flat- 
terers in his youth, Theſe taught him 
luxury, viciouſneſs, and the deſire of 


power; ſo that in a ſhort time, by his 
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being ſtill governed by them, he loſt all 
the eſteem and affection the nation once 
had for him; and this occaſioned great 


hardſhips, and very unjuſtifiable uſage 


from his ſubjects to him, beſides the ruin 
of his moſt beloved friends, He ated 
as one of a revengeful ſpirit, and was 
guilty of many breaches of faith; for which 

more than once received his puniſh- 
ment from thoſe who had not the moſt 
right to. inflict it, As to his temper, he 
was rather profuſe than liberal in his gifts 
and expences, keeping greater ſtate and 
ri 35 ity than any of his predeceſſors ; 
and though we find no publick a& of 


charity done by him, yet his rebuilding ,.rp,,. 
of Weſtminſter- hall, in chat noble manner — 0 
it now ſtands, ſufficiently ſhews that he Hall as it 


had a magnificent taſte, and might have gan 
left more examples of it, had he not been 
ſo much engaged in domeſtick broils. 


King Henry IV. began his reign the Henry IV. 


29th of September, 1399. He was the 
darling of the people, and every way a 
compleat prince : yet having a flaw in his 
title, 'his reign was uneaſy, and' full of 
diſturbance. On the day, of his corona- 
tion, he cauſed it to be proclaimed, that 
he challenged the crown of England; firſt, 
By conqueſt : ſecondly, Becauſe king Ri- 
chard had reſigned his royal eſtate to him, 
and deſigned him for his ſucceſſor : and 
laſtly, Becauſe he was of the blood royal, 
and next heir male to king Richard : Heres 
malus, indeed! cry*d Edmund Mortimer, 
carl of March, to ſome of his familiar 
friends; and ſo is a pyrate to a merchant, 
when he takes from him all that he has. 
He was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Tho- 
mas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and was . ſcarce warm in his ſeat, before 
the dukes of Exeter, Albemarle, and Surrey, 
with the earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, 
conſpired to kill him, and reſtore king 
Richard again to the throne ; but their 
plot was diſcovered before it was ripe, and 
they thereby loſt their heads, Soon after 


which, king Richard was murdered at 


Pomfret-Caſtle ; and his corps being brought 
up to London, was publickly expoſed to 
view in St. Paul's church, that the peo- 
ple might be aſſured he was dead. Soon 
after king Richard's murder, Jeffrey Chau- 
cer, and John Gower (the two princes of 
old Engliſh poets) died. All thoſe noble- 
men, 'who either favoured king Richard, 
or were raiſed by him, were degraded, 
diſinherited, or put out of the king's fa- 
vour. 
rebell againſt king Henry, but are pacified 
* Thomas Piercy earl of Worceſter, The 
7% rebell under the command of their 
captain, Owen Glendour ;, to ſuppreſs 
whom, the king went thither in perſon, 
| and 


The French in Aquitain begin to His Wars. 
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and quieted them, though not without 


loſs and danger. In the year 1403, the 


terrible battle of Shrewſbury was fught be- 


tween the king and the earl of Worceſter, 
the earl Dowglas, the lord Henry Piercy, 
alias Hotſpur, and others; where, after 
a boody battle, Piercy was ſlain, buried, 
taken up. again, and quartered; the earl 
of Worceſter was, beheaded, Dowglas 
taken, and the king victorious,” | Owen 


'Glendour again raiſeth wars in Wales, and 


invades the marſhes of Exgland. A coun- 


terfeit king Richard is ſet up, which gives 


king Henry much trouble. One hundred 


and forty ſhips came out of France, and 


arrived at Milford: Hauen, to the aid of 
Owen Glendour. The earl of Northumber: 
land, and the lord Bardoiph, rebelling, 


were both taken and beheaded, Thus 


Taxes, 


was king Henry's peace always interrupted, 
and his . reign attended with. continual 
troubles, _ 5. Yong 24 f 
Theſe inſurrections occaſioned the levy- 
ing heavy taxes to ſuppreſs them; and 
even the parliament began to be out of 
temper with their glorious hero. It was 
with difficulty they raiſed him money; 
and had it not been more in regard to 
their own fears of what might happen 
upon another change, than any fondneſs 
they had for him, they had diſcovered yet 
greater uneaſineſs. 

There were ſeveral acts of piety and 


charity done in this reign, beſides thoſe 


Whitting- 


ton's foun- 


dations 
and chari- 
ties. 


by the famous William of Wickham; in 
naming of which we ought not to paſs 
by the excellent Sir Richard Whittington, 
mayor of London, who erected a college 
in that city, with lodgings and weekly 
allowances for divers poor people, He 
erected that gate of London called New- 
gate, which before was a loathſome pri- 
ſon; and built more than half Sr. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital in Smithfield, and the beau- 
tiful library in the Gray-Friars, now called 
Chriſt's hoſpital, He alſo built a great 
part of the eaſt end of Guild- hall, and 
a chapel adjoining to it, with a library 
of ſtone for the cuſtody of the records of 
the city; and in his laſt will he ſhewed 
the . higheſt marks of compaſſion and chri- 
ſtianity. | | 


Theking's - He had all the qualifications of a great 
character. and mighty prince, and by his vigour and 


management ſurmounted infinite difficul- 


ties, all ariſing from the want of a uſt: 


title to the crown, which drove him to 


wade through ſeas of blood, and to bring 


vaſt miſchiefs upon the Angliſb ſubjects, 
As to his perſon, he was 7 a moderate 
ſtature, well proportioned and compacted; 
of great ſtrength and agility of body; 


ſkilful in arms, and of a quick diſpatch, 


equally ſhewing himſelf both earneſt and 


Vor. I. 


Canterbury. 


” 
* 
3 
* j 


adviſed-in all his actions. He was ready 


in imagination, forward in attempts, cou- 
rageous in execution, and generally for- 
tunate in the event. He could not eaſily 
be drawn into any cauſe, but was firm 
and conſtant in a good one; yet was more 
eaſy to be either corrupted or abuſed by 
flattering ſpeeches, than terrified by any 


threats. His great error was his mighty 


thirſt after human glory, which made 
him too little examine the juſt and religi- 
ous means of attaining it; for which * 
vengeance of heaven ſeems to have met 
his poſterity in the third generation. 
In the ninth year of Richard II. he was 
created earl of Derby, and married 


de Bobun, the younger daughter and co-" » 
heir to Humpbry earl of Hereford, | Eſſex, © 


and Northampton, and conſtable of Eng- 
land. By this wife he had iſſue, 1. Henry 
of Monmouth, who ſucceeded him in the 
throne by the name of Henry V. 2. Thomas 
of Lancaſter, | afterwards created earl of 


Albemarle and duke of Clarence; 3. Jobn 


of Lancaſter, afterwards created earl of 
Kendal and duke of Bedford; 4. Humphrey 
of Lancaſter (the youngeſt ſon of Henry 
IV. and Mary de Bobun his firſt wife) after- 
wards created earl of Pembroke, and duke 
of Glouceſter, He had alſo by this wife 
two daughters, viz, Blanch, married to 
the duke of Bavaria; and Philippa, mar- 
ried to John king of Denmark and Norway. 

King Henry buried his firſt wife Mary de 
Bohun, anno 1394, being before he came' 
to the crown, And in 1404, he married 
Joan of Navarre, daughter of Charles II. 
king of Navarre, and relict of Montfort, 
duke of Brittany, by whom he had no 
iſſue, She ſurvived him many years, He 


His mar- 
ges and 
e. 


died the 20th of March, in the 47th Death. 


year of his age, and 14th of his reign, 
anno 1413, and was royally interred at 


King Henry V. called alſo Henry of Mon- ien V. 


mouth, from his being born there, ſuc- 
ceeded his father king Henry IV. being 


crowned at Weſtminſter, by Thomas Arundel, 


archbiſho 
prince of great worth, being to this day 


of Canterbury, and proved a. 


one of the greateſt ornaments of the Eu- 


; gliſh chronicles, He revived the Engliſh 


title to the crown of France, and carried 
it at laſt, though he lived not to poſleſs 


the kingdom: But firſt he had fought the 
battle of Agincourt, where with 13000 


men he routed the 
52000 ſtrong. 


French, who were 


Upon the concluſion of the peace with His mar- 
France, Henry V. in purſuance of one of riage and 


the articles of that treaty, married the lady 
Katherine, daughter of the French king, 


iſſue, 


Charles VI. on the thirtieth of May 1420, 


in the ſeventh year of his reign, . He had 
H h | iſſue 
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Harp, ſurnamed WWind- 
—_— his birch, who ſuc- 


2 Queen Kathe- 


eceded him on the throne, 


Vine, after the king's deceale, married 


Ours Tudor, a Welch gendeman, ſaid to 
be deſcended from Coel, one of the kings 
of Britain; by whom fhe had iflue Ed- 


mund Tudor, earl of Richmond, the father 


His cha- 
racter. 


Inſtitu- 
tions and 
charities. 


Death. 


of Henry earl of Richmond, who afterwards 
enjoyed the crown of England, by the 
name of Henry VII. 

He had all the accompliſhments of body 
and mind which are required to the finiſh- 
ing a great man. His ſtature was tall and 
majeſtick : his body, though lean and 
lender, had all its limbs well p i 
and ſtrongly framed; his neck long, his 

ir black, and a manly beauty ſhined in 

is face, as well as ſparkled in his eyes. 
His ſtrength and agility was admirable in 
all the exerciſes ho performed, which was 
continually preſerved by his being tem- 
perate, chaſte, inured to all the hardſhips 
of war, patient of heat and cold, hunger 
and thirſt, and moderate in ſleep, He 
was a nice obſerver of juſtice, pious in his 
religion, conſtant in his devotions, a great 

tron of the church and clergy, and a- 
* in works of charity; wiſe in his 
counſels, magnanimous in his deſigns, and 
reſolute in purſuing them ; great and ſome- 
what reſerved in his temper, given to ſpeak 
little; but all he ſaid was like himſelf. As 
to his valour and bravery, his whole reign 
was a continued and wonderful inftance of 
it ; in the exerciſe of which his ſtricteſt 
orders were ſo nicely obeyed, that he re- 
vived the martial diſcipline of the old Ro- 
mans, by which they conquered the world. 
And never was the Eugliſb valour ſo glo- 
riouſly diſplayed as in this reign, | 

To leave a teſtimony of his affection to 
arms, he firſt inſtituted Garter principal 
king at arms, beſides other honourable aug- 
mentations to the order of $7, George. In 
this reign flouriſhed, beſides the moſt re- 
nowned ſoldiers, many men of note for 
arts and learning, as William Limwuood, the 
great canoniſt of that age; Stephen Pa- 
trington, Robert Maſcal, Alain de Lyn, 
Thomas Otterborn, John Sherburn, Jobn 
Lely, and many others, His works of pi- 
ety appear in his erecting the monaſteries 
a Betblebem and Bridget, near his manor 
of Richmond, as alſo in his great donations 
to the cathedral of Weflminfter, and the 
conſtituting and endowing the fraternity of 
$4, Giles without 1 and in many 
other monuments of his piety and liberali- 
ty, projected at «ray and other places. 
But in the midſt of all, king Henry dies 
at Vincennes in France, having reigned nine 
years, five months, and twenty-four days; 
leaving no iſſus but a new-borg ſon, Heury, 


his ſucceflor, whoſe education he left to 
the -cardinal of Winebeſter ; the govern- 
ment of England, till he came of age, 
to H. „duke of Glouceſter, and the 
regency of France, to Jobn duke of Bed- 
ford, both the king's brothers. 


King Hemy VI. commonly called Henry Henry VI. 


of Windſor, being born there, was the only 


iſſue of Heury V. and was but eight months 


old at the death of his father; wherefore, 
during his infancy, the kingdom 
verned by his uncles the dukes of Bedford 
and Gloucefler, He was firſt crowned 
at Weſtminſter 

biſhap of Canterbury, 14293 and afterwards 
at Paris, 1431, by the cardinals of York 
and Winchefter, He proved a religious, but 
a weak and unfortunate prince; in whoſe 


reign began the fatal quarrel for theThe be 
crown, betwixt the houſes of Vor and —_— of 
Lancafter ; which made England bleed |. N 
many years, and occaſioned above twelve the houſes 
field battles in this and the next reign, of 74 
The firſt that raiſed this quarrel . and . 
chard duke of York, who claimed the _> 


crown as his right, by his mother's ſide; 
being deſcended from Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, third ſon of Edward I. and elder 
brother. of Jobn, duke of Lancaſter, He 
took this opportunity from the diſcontents 
of the people, occaſioned by the king's ux- 
oriouſneſs, and his queen's imperious and ar- 
bitrary methods, who ſat at the helm, while 
he reigned only by proxy. Theſe diſcontents 
Richard ſecretly fomented, and when he 
faw his time fit for action, he laid open 
his claim: Then began the civil was th 
twixt thoſe two houſes, with various ſuc- 
ceſs on both ſides; ſo that the houſe of 


York (after long ſtruggling for the crown) 


carried it at lat. The Prench, on the other 
fide, taking advantage of theſe diſtractions 
at home, beſtirred themſelves with might 
and main to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, 
and recover their liberty; inſomuch that 
Henry, who had been ſolemnly crowned 
at Paris, king of France, in 1431, loſt 
it five years after, to Charles VII. Thus, 
in few years, Henry had nothing left of 
his kingdom of France, but Calais in Pi- 
cardy, and the Norman iſles of Fer/ey and 
Guernſey, At home, king Henry was ta- 


ken priſoner at Northampton fight: whete- 


upon a parliament was called, which al- 
lowed of Richard's claim, 7 4 Henry 
was to enjoy the crown during life. The 
king had then a wee ſon named Ea- 
ward, who being thus excluded from the 
ſucceſſion, the queen his mother (an active 
and martial princeſs, daughter of Renata, 
duke of Anjou and Tourain) tried every 
ſtep to make him ſure of the ſucceſſion, 
She raiſed an army in the north, whither 
Richard went to oppoſe her, and there loft 


his 


was go- 


„ by Henry Chichley, arch- 


His cha · 
racter. 


Pious and 


off victorious, 


his fe, at the battle of Wakefield. But 


Edevard his eldeſt ſor took up the cudgels, 
who, at Morlimer's-Croj5, near 


Ludlow, 
encounter'd the queen's army, and came 
pon this victory he was 
roclaimed king at London; and then 
f retired with his queen into Scotland, 
which put a period to his reign, though 
he lived eleven years after. 
Henry VI. was, as to kis perſon, comely 
and well proportioned, and had virtues 


ſufficient to make a ſaint; no king ever 


ſhewing more piety and devotion than 
himſelf He had one immunity peculiar 
to himſelf, that no man could ever be re- 
venged of him, becauſe he wy offered 
any man an injury. He was fo chaſte 


and modeſt, that when in a publick maſque 


ſome ladies preſented themſelves before 
him with their breaſts uncovered, he im- 
mediately roſe up, and exclaimed againſt 
their behaviour: So merciful, that when 
he ſaw the quarters of a traitor over Crip- 
plegate, he cauſed them to be taken down, 
declaring, He woyld have no chriſtian ſo 
cruelly treated for his ſake: So free from 


ſwearing, that he never uſed any aſſeve- 


ration, but forſoeth and verily: So pa- 


tient, that to one who ſtruck him when he 


was taken priſoner, he only ſaid, You 
wrong yourſelf more than me, by ſtriking 
the Lord's anointed : So devout, that on 
the chief holy-days he uſed to wear ſack- 
cloth next his ſkin; And ſo innocent in 
general, that his confeſſor declared, That 
or ten years ſpace he never found any 
thing he had ſaid or done, for which he 
might juſtly enjoin him penance, And 
herein conſiſted his h 4M y that he was 
the only prince in the world that never 


_ diſtinguiſhed between adverſity and pro- 


ſperity.” : 
Notwithſtanding this reign was both 


charitable troubleſome and calamitous, 1t was remark- 
founda- 
tions, 


able for many pious and charitable founda- 
tions, and for ſeveral eminent and worthy 


men. The king himſelf founded two fa- 


mous colleges, the one in Cambridge, called 
the College-Royal, or King's-College ; and 
the other at Eaton, near Windſor; to the 
maintenance of which, he gave three 
thouſand four hundred pounds per annum z 
and the glorious chapel of the former 
ſhews of what wonderful magnificence the 
whole would have been, had the founder 
reigned to finiſh it, In the 28th year of 
his reign queen Margaret began the found- 


ation of „ ne- in, in Cambridge, 


Three colleges in Oxford were alſo founded 
in this reign; All-Souls, Bernard, and 
Magdalen; the two firſt by Henry Chichley, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and the latter 
by William of Wanſteet, biſhop of Vin- 
cheſter; as alſo the famous divinity ſchool, 


* 
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by Feenpley duke. of Glaucefter. There 
were many other foundations and build- 


ings made in other places, as the coll 
of Tathhall in Lixcolafhvre. by Ralph lord 


Commel; Leadenball in London, by Simen 
* mayor; the itandard in G 
c 


eagſide, 
. As to men of valour, the duke of 
Bedford, the earl of Saliſbury, the lord 
Talbot, and the earl of Warwick, were the 
chief, beſides which there were many 
others: So that it may be ſaid, as there 
never was à more heroical king of Enge 
land than Henry V. fo never any king had 
more heroical ſubjects than Henry VI. who 
had been' trained under his father and 
grandfather, As to men of learning, they 
are too numerous to be EDT, we 
ſhall only mention John Leland the elder, 
who wrote divers treatiſes for inſtruction of 
grammarians; Peter Baſſet, Eſq; one of 
the privy chamber to Henry V. whoſe life 
he wrote; Thomas Walſingham, Thomas 
Radburn, John Capgrave, and Jobn Weths 
amſted, all writers of ſome parts of the 
Engliſh hiſtory; Jobn Lydgate, a monk 4 
Bury, and celebrated poet; Richard and 
NEO and Ro- 


Robert Flemming, Thomas 
ber / Bale 4 
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This king, in the year 1444. married His mar- 


Margaret, the daughter of Renata, duke 
of 41jou, by whom he had iſſue one fon 
only, Edward of Lancaſter, who being 
taken priſoner by king Edward IV. at the 
battle of Tewk/bury, is ſaid to be killed in 
cold blood „rer duke of Glouceſter, 
being then about 17 years old, 

King 


ge and 
e 


Edward IV. eldeſt fon of Ri. Edward 


chard duke of Nurt, the firſt king of this 1. 


line, was a martial prince in war, but ef- 
feminate in peace, He ſucceeded king 


Henry by virtue of his 18 but was fain 
ad got it, by 
K 5 # Miſcrie 


to maintain his right as he 
the ſword, This was a ſtrange reign, 
both with reſpect to the prodigious fs 


of this 


ſion of blood, as well as the wonderful 8 5 


es and revolutions that happened in 
or ſo ſtifly bent was queen Margaret, 
Henry VIth's wife, to ſecure the crown to 
her ſon, that ſhe reſolved either to de- 
throne Edward, or periſh in the attempt. 
In order to which, ſhe made ſure of France 
and Scotland; But 9 eould happen 
more favourable to her deſign, than the 
acceſſion of the potent earl of Warwick to 
her intereſt; whoſe power was ſo great, 
that he was commonly called the Mate- 
king ; for his reputation and influence were 
ſo great among the pcople, that whatever 
fide he took he turned the ſcale; and he 
had probably re-ſcttled the houſe of Lan · 
caſter upon tlie throne of England, had 
not a miſtake in a fog mado him loſe the 
victory in Gladmore fight, near Barnet, 
whete he was ſlain; In ſhort, ſuch were 


chan 
it 
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34 


decided the „N There it was that her 
ſon prince Edward was taken priſoner, and 
ſoon after murdered by the bloody hands 


of Richard duke of Glocefter, king Edward's 


younger brother ; and king Henry himſelf, 
not long after had the ſame fate, and the 
ſame executioner. By which Edward re- 
mained in full poſſeſſion of the crown. 


His mar- In the year 1465 king Edward married 


the lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of Sir John 
Grey of Groby, and daughter of Sir Richard 
Woodvile; Knt, afterwards earl Rivers. 
He had iſſue by her three ſons, 1. Ed- 
toard of York his eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeded 
his father by the name of Edward V. 2. 
Richard of York, afterwards murdered with 
his elder brother, by their-uncle the duke 
of Glouceſter. 3. George of York, who died a 


child. He had alſo by the ſame queen 


ſeven daughters, viz. 1, Elizabeth of 
York, his eldeſt daughter, married to 
Fenry VII. 2. Cicely of York, afterwards 
married to John lord Wells, 3. Anne of 
York, married to Thomas Howard duke of 
Norfolk, 4. Bridget of York, who became a 
nun at DUR in Kent. 5, Mary of York, 
who died unmarried. 6, Margaret of 
York, who died in her infancy, 7. Katherine 
of York, married to William Courtney carl 


of Devon, | 
King Edward IV. died at Weſtminſter, 


on the ninth of April in the forty- ſecond 


car of his age, and the twenty-third of 
is reign, A. D. 1483. 
Comines ſays, that he was the goodlieſt 
an that ever his eyes beheld, tall of 
ature, fair of completion, and of a moſt 
noble preſence, yet too much inclining to 


fat in his latter days. And our author 


adds, that the gifts of his mind ſeem to 
ſtrive for priority with thoſe of his body, 
having a moſt courageous heart and a mag- 
nanimous diſpoſition, being politick in 
council, witty in converſation, and in ad- 
verſity undaunted. In battle he was bold 
and adventurous, being preſent in nine 
ſeveral engagements, in which, to his great 
renown, he always fought on foot, and was 
ever victorious, Ile was far from being 

roud, yet very ambitious; and to gain 
Fis ends, no man was maſter of more in- 
ſinuating methods than himſelf, In the 


midſt of all his ſhining qualifications, he 


The Voyage of Don GoNzALES, 


could ſet no bounds to his luſt or his am- 
PP 

In this reign flouriſhed ſeveral men emi- Famous 
nent for arts and learning, as well as men in 
valour; as Thomas Littleton, a famous judge bis reign. 


of the Common-Pleas, who brought a great 


part of the law into method, which before 
was confuſedly diſperſed : Tohn Forteſcue, 
a judge and chancellor of England, who was 


famous for underſtanding the laws arid con- 


ſtitution of England: John Harding and 


William Caxton, both writers of the Engliſb 


hiſtory :. Scogan, à learned gentleman, and 


a ſtudent of Oxford, who, for his pleaſant 


wit and jocular conceits, was. called to 

court. And that which now: began to 

give new encouragement to learning, was 

the famous art of printing, which was firſt 

found out in Germany, by Jabn Guttenburgh, 

about the year 1440, or ſomewhat later, and | 
brought into England by William Canton, a printing 
mercer of London, and probably the ſame brought 
with the hiſtorian, who firſt practiſed it in rn he 
the abbey of Weß minſter, Anno Dom. 1471, © 
and the eleventh of this reign, _ 

* King Edward V, being the eldeſt fon Edward 
of Edward IV, ſucceeded his father at the V. 
age of twelve years, but was never crowned, 

being ſoon removed by the wicked practices 

of his unnatural and ambitious uncle, Ri- 

chard (ſurnamed Croughback) duke of Glou- 

ceſter ; who, to clear his way to the crown, 

had, in his brother's reign, cauſed his elder 
brother Clarence to be impeached of high 
treaſon ; by which means he was put into 

the Totoer, where he ſoon after ended his 

life, being ſaid to be drowned in a but of 
malmſey, Thus there remained no block 

in his way, but his two nephews, this king 
Edward and Richard his brother. To be 

rid of theſe young princes, he firſt pro- 

cured the protectorſhip to be taken away 

from the lord Rivers, the king's uncle by 

the mother's ſide; and then got into his 


clutches Richard the king's brother, whom 


the queen mother was forced to part with 

in great affliction and with great ſtrug- 

glings of nature, To blind the people, he 
forthwith gave order for the king's coro- 
nation, whilſt he ſecretly contrived with the 

duke of Buckingham (his great coadjutor in 

his wicked deſigns) to fix the crown upon 

his own head; by whoſe artifice the city of Deprived 
London was drawn in at laſt, on the 18thof the 
of June 148 3, to proclaim Richard king of 2 
England, the late king Kdward and his IIII. 
iſſue, being repreſented to the people as 
ſpurious. So x this young king reigned 

but three months, and ſoon after became 

(with Richard his brother) a victim to his 

uncle, and next ſucceſſor. | 

King Richard III. was brother to Ed- Richard 
ward IV. and uncle to Edward V. who III. 
having uſurped the crown from his ne- 


Murders 
his ne- 
phews. 
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racter. 


made it his next buſineſs to take 


phew, made it .. t 
away the lives both of him and his bro; 
ther, that he might reign without any 
competitor. The two young princes be- 


ing ſhut up in the Tower, he cauſed them 
to be ſtifled in their beds. From which 
time the duke of Buckingham projected his 
ruin, who had been the chief inſtrument 
in his elevation: for there was. then at the 
court of Britaine in France, Henry earl. of 
Richmond, of the houſe of Lancaſter, to 
whom the crown E with this 
proviſo, that he ſhould marry Elizabeth, 


eldeſt daughter of king Edard IV. where- 


by the houſes of 7ork and Lancaſter. would 
be united into one. But before the plot 
took effect, the duke loſt his head; for 
being apprehended, Richard, without any 
form of trial, or any regard to his former 
ſervices, ordered his execution. Soon af- 
ter this, the earl of Richmond landed with 
a ſmall force at M#Iford-haven : and as he 
advanced forward, being {till reinforced, 
he at laſt encounter*d Richard at Boſworth 
in Leiceſterſhire ; the fight was ſharp and 
obſtinate, but ſucceſsful to Henry, who, 
by this ſingle victory, obtained the crown, 

Hiſtorians are divided as to this prince's 
character. Hollingſbead ſays, as he was 
ſmall and little of ſtature, ſo was he of 
body greatly deformed; the one ſhoulder 


higher than the other: his face was ſmall; 


to come to confuſion. 


Marriage 
and iſſue. 


but his countenance cruel, and ſuch, that 
at the firſt, aſpect a man would judge it to 
ſavour and ſmell of malice, fraud, and de- 
ceit. When he ſtood muſing, he would 
bite and chaw buſily his nether- lip; as it 
were, thereby denoting, that his fierce na- 
ture in his cruel body always chafed, ſtirred, 
and was ever unquiet; beſides that, the 
dagger which he wore, he would (when 


he ſtudied) with his hand pluck up and 


down in the ſheath to the midſt, never 
drawing it fully out, 
pregnant, and quick wit, willy to feign, 
and apt to diſſemble. He had a proud 
mind and an arrogant ſtomach, the which 
accompanied him even to his death, ra- 
ther chuſing to ſuffer the ſame by dint of 
ſword, than, being forſaken and left help- 
leſs of his unfaithtul companions, to pre- 
ſerve, by cowardly flight, ſuch a frail and 
uncertain life, which by malice, ſickneſs, 
or condign puniſhment, was like ſhortly 

He married Anne, the daughter of Ri- 
chard Nevile earl of Warwick, while he 


was duke of Gloucefler ; by whom he had 


Is killed 
in battle. 


iſſue only Edward of York, who was born 
A. D. 1473, and died in the life-time of 
his father. 1 

King Richard was killed at Boſworth, 
near Leiceſter, in the battle fought there 


between him and the earl of Richmond, on 


Vor. I. 


— 


He was of a ready, 


\ 


LAND. 


* 


the 22d of Auguſt; in the fort third year | 


of his age, and the third of his reign, 
A. D. 1483, in this manner: King Ri- 
chard's friends, finding a great, deſertion 
in his army, and the lord Hanley with a 


body of troops ready to join the enemy, 


adviſed him to retire to ſome place of 
ſtrength, and reſerve himſelf for a more fa- 
vourable juncture; but he rejected the ad- 
vice, and ſaid, That that day ſhould deter- 
mine the tar ar his life. The armies, be- 


ing engaged, he made it his buſineſs to; . 


diſcover in what part of the field his ene- 
my the earl of Richmond was, and adyanced, 
againſt him; and had the earl been a 
gentleman of equal ſpirit, the two perſons 
moſt intereſted in the cauſe; might have 
determined the controverſy themſelves ;, 
but the earl ſuffered ſeveral. of his men to 
interpoſe e him and king Richard. 
The king however preſſed through them, 
overthrew the ſtandard, and killed the 
ſtandard-bearer Sir William Brandon. He 
afterwards bore down Sir John Cheyney to 
the ground, a knight remarkable for his 
ſtrength and valour; and was now coming 
to cloſe with the earl, when the lord Stan- 
ley's troops advancing to the earl of Rich- 
mond's aſſiſtance, the king was forced to 
leave him to give the neceſſary orders to 


wo 


his troops; and finding himſelf ſoon after 


deſerted by his own troops, and ſurrounded 
by his enemies, he ſold. his life as dear as 
he could, and fell bravely in the midſt of 
them, with his ſword in his hand. His, 


army, who were the greateſt part of them 


in the enemies intereſt, made no farther- 
reſiſtance, The king's body was laid croſs 
a horſe, and carried to Leiceſter, where it 
was interred without any ceremony, 


King Henry VII. of the houſe of Lal Hewy VII 


caſter, ſucceeded Richard III. lain in Boſ+. 
worth battle, He was the ſon of Edmund. 
Tudor earl of Richmond, and Margaret his 


wife, His birth- place was Pembroke-Caſtle 
in Wales; ſo that the prophecy, of Cad- 


wallador the laſt king of Britain,' That the. 
Britiſh Blood ſhould reign in Britain, came 
to be fulfilled in this king, He married 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
whereby the two houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter became united into one. A great, 
part of his reign he was troubled with ſe- 
veral impoſtors, which in the end were 
both detected and puniſhed. A rebellion 
was raiſed againſt him in the north by one 
John a Chamber, a poor ſorry fellow); and 
another in the weſt, headed by the lord 
Audley ; both which were happily ſup-, 
preſſed, He then. takes part with the 
duke of Britaine againſt the French king: 
he beſiegeth Bulloign, and afterwards makes, 
an honourable peace with the French. He; 
0 his eldeſt daughter into San, 
1 an 


and his y 


The Voyage of Don Govz Ares, 


yourgeſt into France; and his ſon 
Arthur to the infanta of Spain, who died 
five months after his marriage. The king 


and queen of Caſtile being driven into 


His mar- 
riage and 
Iſſue. 


His cha- 
racter. 


England by « ſtorm, were royally enter - 
tained by the king, He ſets up Emſom 
and Dudley to oppreſs the — „by pro- 
ſecuting them upon obſolete laws: and 
having reigned near twenty- fout years, he 
departed this life at his royal palace of 
Richmond, April 22, 1509 (having lived 
fifty-two i here? and was buried at his 
chapel adjoining to Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
called Henry the ſeventh's chapel, 

King Henry VII. married the lady Eli- 
zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. by 
whom he had iſſue, 1, Arthur Tudor, his 
eldeſt ſon, who afterwards married the 
princeſs Katherine of Spain, and died with- 
out iſſue in the life-time of his father; 
2. Henry Tudor, his ſecond ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the throne; 3. Ed- 
mund Tudor, his third ſon, who died at a 
year old. He had alſo four daughters, 
viz, 1. Margaret Tudor, married to James 
IV. king of Scots; 2. Elizabeth Tudor, 
who died at three years of age; 3: Mary 
Tudor, married to Lewis XII. king of 
France, and afterwards to Charles Brandon 
duke of _— 3 4. Katherine Tudor, who 
died ſoon after ſhe was born. 

He was a prince of great vigour and 
ſtrength of body; lean, and of ſtature 
taller than the common ſort; of a won- 
derful beauty and fair n with a 
countenance pleaſing and ſmiling, eſpeci- 
ally in converſation: yet he had a high 
ſpirit and haughty courage, and governed 
without a rival; not admitting any to ap- 
proach nearly either his power or his ſe- 


crets, and all without any affected often- 


tation. He was a man of wonderful abi- 
lities, and had many excellent qualificati- 
ons: he was ſober, moderate, chaſte, and 
pious; had a quick wit, and a profound 
penetration. He uſed all means to pro- 
cure good intelligence, and was maſter of 
the ſecrets of all courts and factions, while 
he himſelf remained in the dark to them: 
and he did not ſpare even to proſtitute re- 
ligion itſelf, to compaſs his deſigns, and 
diſcover the intrigues of his enemies, He 


cared not how fubtle his miniſters were, 


having the maſter-reach himſelf, Bur 
what 1s much to be admired, he was ſerved 
fo faithfully, that he did not diſplace one 
miniſter, except the lord-chamberlam, in 
all his reign. He was of a ſuſpicious in- 
quiſitive temper, and more feared than 


infinuating behaviour, to bring about any 


loved og ſubjects; but yet of a very 


deſign he had fixed on. He was not given 
to pleaſures, but made them ſubſervient 
ta his intereſts ; and had no great ſhare of 


learning, though he underſtood men and 
things admirably well. a owt 
It may not be amiſs to take notice of 
the ſweating · ſickneſs, which happened 
in the firſt year of this reign; of which 
my lord Bacon gives us the following ac- 
count: 55 

He fays, in autumn, towards the end 
of September, there began and reigned in 
the city, and other parts of the Ringo, 
4 difeaſe then new ; which, from the ac- 
cidents and manner thereof, they called the 
feveating-fickneſs. This diſeaſe had a ſwift 
courſe, both in the ſick body, and in the 
time and 3 of the laſting thereof ; 
for they that were taken with it, upon 
twenty-four hours eſcaping, wete thought 


The 
ſweating. 


hickveſs,) - 


* 


almoſt aſſured. And as to the time of 


the malice and reign of the diſeaſe before 
it ceaſed, it began about the 2 1ſt of Sep- 
tember, and cleared up before the end of 
October; inſomuch that it was no hindrance 
to the king's coronation, which was the 
laſt of October; nor (which was more) to 
the holding of the parliament, which be- 
gan but ſeven days after, It was a peſti- 
lent fever; but, as it ſeemed, not ſeated 
in the veins or humours; for that there 
followed no carbuncle, no purple or livid 
ſpots, or the like, the maſs of the body 


being not tainted z only a malign vapour 


flew to the heart, and ſeized the vital ſpi- 
rits, which excited nature to ſtrive to ſend 


it forth by an extreme ſweat, And it ap- 


peated by experience, that this diſeaſe was 
rather a ſurpriſe of nature, than obſtinate 
to remedies, if it were in time looked into : 
for if the patient were kept in an equal 
temper, both for clothes, fire, and drink, 
moderately warm, with temperate cordials, 
whereby nature's work were neither irri- 
tated by heat, nor retarded by cold, he 
commonly 
died of it, before the manner of cure and 
attendance was known. It was conceived 
not to be an epidemick diſeaſe, but to 
proceed from a malignity in the conſtitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the prediſpo- 
ſitions of ſeaſons : and the ſpeedy ceſſa- 
tion declared as much. | | 


recovered : but infinite perſons 


This reiga being of a conſiderable Hur 
length, and repleniſhed with a great va- VII. 


riety of events, I ſhall only touch upon 
the moſt conſiderable tranſactions of it, 
in order to form a character of this 
prince, | | 
Having folemnized his marriage with 


the princeſs Katherine of Spain, his bro- 


ther Arthur's widow, about ſix weeks af- 
ter his acceſſion, he proceeded to puniſh 
the inſtruments of his father's extortions, 
namely Empſom and Dudley, who were at- 


Emp/lonm 


tainted and exccuted as traitors z tho? they * Dud-- 
infiſted in their defence, that they had 27.7" 


cuted. 


only 


1 


Farl of 
Suffolk 


king in the beginning 
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only pit che laws in enecution, in obe- 
dience to the commands of the - 
Theit under · agents were not. ſo ſ y 
dealt with, being onty pillory*d, fined, and 
impriſon oY 


& of his reign ; and 
it would have been much mort ſo, had he 
reſtoted what had been ufjuſtly taken, as 
he promiſed : But moſt of that prodigi- 
ous treaſute, his father had by this means 
acquired; he ſpent, às young heits gene- 
rally do, In ſhews, juſts, maſks, revels and 
ſuch like diverſions, which he was moſt 
extravagantly fond of. eee £314 
In the heah while he did not ſeem 't6 
be altogether unmindful of affairs of ſtare 4 
for he vigoretiſly proſetuted à wet in 
France, and took feveral towns on the 
frontiers, the moſt cofiſiderable whieteof 
were Terotytn and Toi#nay, But before 
the king invaded France; for the ſecuting 
his dominions at home, he cauſed the 
earl of Suffolk to be beheaded; Who had 


been many years priſ6riet in the tower, 


beheaded. This gentlemati, nearly related to the 


Scots de- 
feated. 


Cardinal 
Willey, 
his riſe, 


houſe of York, and ſuſpected of deſigns 
againſt the late king, had fled into Flan- 
ders, and was delivered up by the arch- 
duke, on à promiſe of ſparing his life ; 
yet contrary to all good faith, he was now 
facrificed, oh thoſe moſt deteſted princi- 
ples, which go under the name of reaſons 


of fo | £5 855 
Scotland, according to ancient uſage, 
endeavoured to make a diverfion in fa- 
your of the French; but the earl of Sur- 
rey, the king's general, obtained a ſignal 
victory over them at Flodden-field, Kin 
James IV. (brother-in-law to king Henry 
being killed in the action. | 
In the fifth year of this reign, A. D. 


1514, a peace was concluded with Frances j 


and, in purſuance of one of the articles, 
the princeſs Mary, the king's youngeſt 
fiſter, was. married to Lewis the French 
king; who dying within three months 
after the marriage, ſhe was married again 
m leſs than a year to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk, a favourite of king Henty's, 

In the ſixth year of this reign, Thomas 


Molſey, the King's almoner, who, from a 


butcher's ſon of Igſcpieb, had, by his parts 


and dexterity arrived to be a dignitary in 


the church, and a miniſter of ſtate; began 
to ingroſs his prince*s favour. On the 
taking of Tournay, he was made biſhop of 
that city; and a little after of Lincoln; 
and the ſame year archbiſhop of York, 
cardinal, and legate a latere, by which he 
had the ſuperiority of the' archbiſhop of 
Canterbury : and, indeed, as he was prime 


miniſter at the ſame time, he had the 


whole clergy and laity of the kingdom at 


This was u moſt popular a in dle 


his devotion.” The king indulged bis 


. inclinations, - - ued ur 
and pothpous way of living, and ſeemed 
to leave the weighty affairs of ſtate en- 
tirely to the cardinal z who advanced or 
pom ee he pleaſed : and haying ob- 
tained; a bull from the pope to viſit all the 
monaſteries and clergy of England, and to 
diſperiſe; with all church-laws for a year, 
he erected a court called the /egate*s court 3 
where he made ſtrict inquiries into the 
lives of the eccleſlaſticks; encouragd infor- 
mations againſt them, and by that means 
extorted immenſe ſums from them. 

A treaty being ſet on foot between Eng- 
land and France in the tenth year of this 
teigr it was agreed that the dauphin 
ſhould marry the princeſs Mary, and Tour- 
nay be reftored to the French; but u 

ing with. the biſhopritk, the cardinal 
ipulated to have an annual ſum of twelve 
thouſand livres LTournaiſ in the room of it. 


It was about this time, viz; in the year Re forma? 
1517, that Martin Luther began the re- on be- 
formation ih Germany. The following 5 
year Charles king of Spain, and Francis Luther. 


the French king, ſtood candidates for the 
empire; and the king of Spain was elected. 
This made them mortal enemies, and 
great preparations for war were made, and 
alliances eriter'd into by each of them. 
Both princes courted Molſey, and ſent him 
continual preſents z but the emperor's in- 
tereſt, as well as preſents; being moſt con- 
fiderable, the cardinal is ſaid to incline to 
that ſide. a | 
The emperor came into England in the 


year 1520, in order to enter into a ſtricter 


alliance with the crown; and the ſame 
year the French king obtained an interview 
with king Henry near Guiſues, where the 
two kings entertained one another with 
juſts and tournaments, the uſual exerciſes 
and diverſions of the great men of thoſe 


times; wherein both kings are ſaid to 


have ſhewn great dexterity and valour: 
but as it was good manners in their oppo- 
nents to ſuffer themſelves to be handſome- 
ly beaten, we ſee the crown'd heads con- 
ſtantly crown'd with victory. i ü 
EKing Henry being returned to England, 
to ſhew he was no leſs maſter of his pen 


than his ſword, wrote a book againſt Lu- Objected 


ther, and preſented it to pope Leo; where- - - af 


gave, or rather con- 


upon his holineſs 
firmed 'to him the title of defender of 
the faith. And though this prince was 
vain enough in other reſpects, yet there 
was no accompliſhment he valued himſelf 
fo much upon, as his learning and his ta- 
tent at writing; and was' ſeldom ſhocked 
at the groſſeſt pieces of flattery that, were 
offered him on theſe - gccaſions z for not 
only his courtiers, but his parliaments and 

=, convoca- 


convocations; the cletgy and laity, ſeemed 
to vie with one another in magnifying his 
— abilities, and uſed to addreſs him in 
anguage fitter for a Deity than a mortal 
man. Gi ene 903. 07 
But while the king was thus wrapt up 
in the contemplation of his own perfec- 
tions, and in a belief, that he was as much 
ſuperior to the reſt of mankind in the en- 
dowments of his mind, as he was in E 
lity and fortune, Wolſey governed the ſtate 
without controul; and the unfortunate 
duke of Buctingbam, indiſcreetly reflecting 
on the haughty arrogance of this proud 
prieſt, drew on him a proſecution: for high 
treaſon, and fell a victim to his malice. 
He was trled by his peers, convicted and 
executed for deſigns againſt the govern- 
ment, which no man ever thought him 
uilty of; and the proof conſiſted of ſome 
ooſe unguarded expreſſions, rather jocoſe 
than dangerous. But it was enough, in 
that reign, to be marked out by a prime 
miniſter for a traitor: deſtruction certainly 
enſued; neither peers or parliament ever 
heſitated to compliment their prince with 
any head his miniſters demanded. With 
this nobleman's life determined the place 
of high-conſtable of Eugland, which has 
not been revived ſince, 16042140 
In the year 1521, cardinal Wolſey went 
over to Calais, to mediate a peace be- 


tween France and the emperor, but to no 


effect. During the cardinal's ſtay at Ca- 

lais he kept the great ſeal of England 

there, being at that time lord chan- 

cellor; and thither all writs and patents, 

which required the great ſeal, were ſent to 

be' ſealed. Pope Leo dying a little after, 

Wolſcy ar- the cardinal made great application to the 
tempts emperor for his intereſt to © elected pope ; 
rod pak but Adrian, cardinal of Tortoſa, and tutor 

to Charles the emperor, was elected. 

There — a rupture between 

England and France in the year 1522, the 
emperor came over into England, and en- 

ter*d into a new alliance with king Henry. 

The king being about to declare war 

againſt France, cauſed a ſurvey to be made 

of all the lands in England, much in the 

nature of Doomſday, in order to get an ac- 

count of the wealth and eſtates of his ſub- 

jects z which, when he had received, he 


ſent out commiſſions to demand money of q 


them by way of loan : but this not an- 
ſwering his expectations, he called a par- 
liament in the year 1523, which was the 
only one he had called in ſeven years. The 
convocation was aſſembled at the ſame 
time, and gave the one half of their re- 
venues towards the war, to be paid in five 
years; the parliament gave three ſhillings 
jn the pound, to be paid in four years by 


thoſe who had eſtates of fifty pounds a 
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Then the parliament, was diſſolved, and 


year, and two ſhillings in the pound on 
thoſe whoſe eſtates were pus rol value, 


no other called in ſeven. years after. 
King Henry, in purſuance of his alliance 

with the emperor, ſent over a body of 
troops, under the command of the duke 
of Suffolk, to join his forces in the Lows 
Countries, and march into France ; which 
they did with good ſucceſs, and advanced 
within eleven leagues of Paris; but the 
emperor's army not being duly paid, they 
were forced to retire, and abandon all 
their conqueſts. Pope Adrian dying about | 
this time, cardinal Wolſey made another Makes a 
attempt to mount the papal chair; but ſecond at. 
was diſappointed, and Julio Medici elected empt. 
pope, by the name of Clement VII. But 
though the cardinal failed in that attempt, 
he procured of the new pope to have his 
legantine power enlarged in England, and 
continued to him for life; and he alſo 
obtained a bull, empowering him to diſ- 
ſolve, ſome of the leſſer monaſteries, in 
order to erect two colleges z one at I/ 
wich, the place of his nativity, . and the 
other at Oxford, | u 

In the ſixteenth year of this reign, com- 
miſſions were iſſued for levying a ſixth 
part of the goods of the laity, and a fourth 
of the clergy ; which ſo diſguſted the peo- 
ple, that it had liked to have occaſioned 
an inſurrection ; whereupon the king con- 
tented himſelf with a benevolence, _ 

The cardinal, by the multitude of the 
temporal and eccleſiaſtical employments 
and offices which he held, but principally 
by the extortions of his officers in the 
legate's courts, and his viſitation of mo- 
naſteries, acquired ſuch wealth, that his 
treaſure was looked upon as equal to the 
king's: and that his majeſty might take Compro- 
the leſs notice of it, he conſtantly in- miſes 
dulged and promoted his pleaſures, and 3 = 
gave him to underſtand he had left him bi, 8 c. 
the greateſt part of it in his will; and ordinary 
gave the king the fine palace he had wealth. 
built at Hampton-court, | 
The princeſs Mary having been offered 

in marriage to the dauphin and the em- 

peror, had given occaſion to thoſe courts 

to inquire into the legality of her father 

king Henry's marriage with her mother 
ueen Katherine ; from whence it is ſup- 
poſed the king took the firſt hint of ſcru- 

ling the validity of it himſelf. But 
| 20% — that matter be, in the year 1528, 
the king deſired the opinion of the Eugliſb 
biſhops upon that ſubject ; and all of them, 
except Dr. Fiſber biſhop of Rocheſter, de- 
clared, by a writing under their hands, 
that his marriage with his brother's wife 
was unlawful. - | Thais 
Having this encouragement to hope for 


a ſe- 
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a ſeparation, and the queen being become 
unacceptable to him, on account of ſome 


| diſeaſes ſhe: had contracted, and the little 


likelihood: there was of having any male- 
iſſue by her; but above all, being taken 
with the beauty of Anne Bullen, one of her 
maids, he applied to the pope for a di- 
vorce ; and at his inſtance cardinal Cam- 
pejus was diſpatched to Kugland, to hear 


the cauſe jointly with cardinal Molſey; and 


he brought over with him a decretal bull 
for annulling the marriage, which he 
ſhewed the king, but would not ſuffer it 
to be communicated to others: and it is 
ſaid the legates had ſecret inſtructions not 
to determine any thing. However, a 


court was formally erected, and the king 


and queen cited to appear, which they 
did in perſon; but the queen proteſted 
againſt the legates, as incompetent judges, 
withdrew out of court, and never ap- 
peared there any more, but appealed to 
the pope. The court, notwithſtanding, 
proceeded to examine witneſſes, as if th 

really intended to come to ſome determi- 
nation; but, unexpectedly, the pope ſent 
over letters of avocation, and put an end 
to the legates powers; and a citation came 
over for the king to appear at Rome, which 


he would not ſuffer to be publiſhed. 


Fall of 
Moſſej. 


The king finding himſelf abuſed, and 
that nothing was ever really intended by 
all this formal proceſs, which had put 
him to a vaſt expence, reſolved to revenge 
himſelf upon Wolſey, who had concurred 
with Campejus, in delaying and avoiding 
the coming to any determination, till the 
letters of avocation arrived. The firſt 
inſtance of his diſpleaſure againſt Woolſey 
he diſcovered in taking from him the 
great-ſeal, and giving it to Sir Thomas 
More, Soon after an information was laid 
againſt him, and he was adjudged to have 


incurred a præmunire, in procuring bulls 


from Rome, and executing his legantine 


power by an authority derived from that 
ſee ; and, in purſuance of this judgment, 
his palace, called York-houſe, now White- 
hall, and all his immenſe riches and effects, 
were ſeized to the king's uſe : However, 
he was permitted to enjoy the biſhop- 
ricks of York and Wincheſter, and as many 
of his goods were reſtored him, as amount- 


ed to 6000 pounds, This appearance of 


returning favour the cardinal was infinite- 
ly tranſported with, but did not rejoice 
in it long; for being retired to his palace 
at York, he was ſome months afterwards 
arreſted there for high-treaſon, and ordered 
to the Tower, but died on the road to 
London, 7 5 5 
Soon after the fall of Wolſey, Dr. Cran- 
wer came upon the ſtage, His riſe is at- 
9 the advice he gave the king 
Vol. I. 


a formal proceſs was 


to procure tho opinion of the foreign uni- 


with his brother's widow ; for if itiſhould 
prove to be the general opinion that it was 
contrary to the law of God, he held that 


verſities, as to the validity of his Mat 


no diſpenſation of the pope could eſtabliſh 


it, | | | 

The deciſions of the foreign univerſities 
anſwered the king's expectations; and the 
king procured a letter to the pope from 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, repreſent- 


ing the hardneſs of his caſè; and threaten- 


ing, unleſs ſome diſpatch was made in his 
ſuit, they ſnould find out another remedy 
to relieve him. | 
The convocation, and the two univerſi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, concurred 
with the foreign univerſities in the ille- 
gality of the king's marriage: Nut this did 
not fave the clergy from a proſecution, for 


ſubmitting to the legantine authority, and 


breaking the ſtatutes of proviſors z where- 
by they were adjuged to have incurred a 
Premunire, and were. forced to pay the 
king 100,000 pounds to obtain their par- 
don; notwithſtanding they urged, that 
the king himſelf had encouraged Wolſey's 
legantine | | 
hard they ſhould be puniſhed for diſobey- 
ing it. 

On the 14th of Fuly, 1531; the king 
thought fit finally to ſeparate himſelt 
from queen Katherine, after ſhe had lived 
with him as his wife two and twenty 
yearn, ©: 

The next year the king procured an a& 
of parliament againſt paying any firſt fruits 
or annates to Rome, On the other ſide, 
the pope wrote to the king, complaining, 
that notwithſtanding a ſuit was depending 
concerning his marriage, he had put away 
his queen, and kept Anne Bullen as his wife, 
contrary to a prohibition ſerved on him ; 
and required him to live with his queen, 
and put away the other; and cited the 
king to appear at Rome in perſon, or by 


= a 
The king ſent Sir Edward Karne and 


Dr. Bonner to Rome, to excuſe his appear- 
ance; but a little while after, going over to 
France, to an interview with Francis the 


wer, and therefore it was 


The king 


marries 


French king, he took over Mrs. Bullen Anne Bul- 


with him, and married her at Calais. len. 


In the year 1533, an act of parliament 
was made, prohibiting all appeals to Rome , 
but the pope was ſo complaiſant notwith- 
ſtanding, as to grant a bull for the conſe- 
crating Dr. Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; which was the laſt bull of that na- 


ture that was received in Zygland, The 


archbiſhop was no ſooner conſecrated, but 
gun before him 
concerning the legality of the king's mar- 
riage with the princeſs Katherine; and he 

K k gave 
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_ pave ſentence, that the marriage was null 


and void from the beginning, and both 
parties at liberty to marry : though this 


judgment ſeems to come a little of the 


lateſt, the king being already married to 
Anne Bullen, who was about this time 
brought to bed of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
afterwards queen of England. 
The pope hearing of Dr. Cramer's 
ſentence, was highly incenſed at it, and 
formally annull'd it at Rome. __ 


But notwithſtanding all the provoca- . 


tions that had been given on both ſides, 
things were very near being accommodated 
between the courts of Rome and England; 
and the pope had agreed: to give ſentence 


for the king, provided he would return to 


the obedience of that ſee, And the king 
accordingly made a formal ſubmiſſion in 
writing; but the courier being retarded in 
his journey by bad ways, the winds, and 
other accidents; and the imperial faction 
preſſing to have the affair ſpeedily diſ- 
patched, under pretence that the king re- 
mained obſtinate, ſentence was given a- 
gainſt the king but two days betore the 


and miſpriſion of treaſon to ſpeak againſt 

And an oath was required to be taken 
to maintain and defend the contents of 
this act, viz. the unlawfulneſs of the king's 
marriage with the princeſs Katherine, the 
lawfulneſs of the king's marriage with the 
lady Anne Bullen, and the ſucceſſion of the 
crown as hereby limited, The refuſers 


of. the oath to be adjudged guilty of miſ- 


priſion of treaſon, _ 
The lord chancellor More, and biſhop 
Fiſher, refuſing to take the oath in the 
act of ſucceſſion, were committed to pri- 
ſon, where the old biſhop was uſed very 
barbarouſly. They did not ſcruple ſwear- 
ing to the ſucceſſion, it ſeems, as limited 
by parliament; but the declaring the 
king's firſt marriage unlawful, when the 
pope had determined otherwiſe. | 
Another act was paſſed in this parlia- 
ment, whereby it was made treaſon to 
deny the king's titles or ſupremacy, or to 
call him heretick or ſchiſmatick, Upon 
this act ſeveral perſons were committed 
and executed; and among the reſt biſho 


19 courier arrived with his ſubmiſſion; nor Fiſher and Sir Thomas More: the laſt but ne” 

Ji could the conſiſtory be prevailed on to upon very ſlender evidence; his very ſi- aud others 
| | re-hear the caule, | lence in the matter of the ſupremacy being executed. 

Denies The king was ſo provoked with this made one proof of his denying it. And 


ſuprema- 


cy. 


gating the pope's authority; and another, 
declaring himſelf ſupreme head of the 
church of England, By theſe acts great 
part of the power of that ſee was de- 
volved upon the king. The convocation 
alſo concurred with the parliament, in re- 
ducing the pope's power, and eſtabliſhing 
the king's ſupremacy, _ 

An act alſo paſſed, confirming the ſen- 
tence annulling the king's marriage, and 
ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown. | 
By this act, the king's marriage with 
the princeſs Katherine is adjudged to be 
void, the ſeparation valid, and the 
king's marriage with queen Aune juſt and 


lawtul: marriages within the degrees pro- 


hibited by Moſes, are declared to be void, 
and that no man hath power to diſpenſe 


with God's law; and that perſons then 


married within thoſe - degrees ſhould be 
ſeparated, and their iſſue to be judged il- 
legitimate: that the children between 
the king and queen Anne ſhould be held 


legitimate; and that the crown ſhould be 


entailed firſt on the male iſſue of the ſaid 
marriage, remainder to the lady Elizabeth 
their daughter, and the other female iſſue 
of the ſame marriage according to their ſe- 
niority, remainder to the king's right 
heirs, | 

And it was made treaſon to write againſt 
the lawfulneſs ofthe king's marriage, or the 
ſucceſſion to the crown as hereby limited; 


| 

| 

3 the poPe5yſage, that he paſſed an act for abro- as the ſupremacy was then explained and 
I 


practiſed, it was pretty difficult for any 
man to ſubſcribe to it; for the king 
ſeemed to claim a power equal to Chriſt 
himſelf, when he iſſued commiſſions ta 
the biſhops to ordain, conſecrate, and ad- 
miniſter the ſacraments, and perform all 
other parts of their ſpiritual function. 
The church was now indeed a creature of 
the ſtate, and the religion of thoſe days 
not improperly ſtiled a parliamentary re- 


ligion. And 


The king did not only look upon him- 
ſelf as ſupreme head of the church in the 
moſt extended ſenſe, but that he had 
power to delegate this authority to whom 

e pleaſed ; and accordingly he made Crom- 
wel his vicar-general, and afterwards vice- 
gerent, by virtue whereof he took place of 
the archbiſhops and biſhops, as well as 
the lay nobility, 


A general viſitation of the monaſteries Suppreſ- 


was alſo begun about this time, and many 


of them by threats and other means were 1; ues. 


induced to ſurrender their charters; And 
the next year, viz, anno 1536, an act of 


parliament was made for ſuppreſſing all 


the leſſer monaſteries, and giving their 
revenues to the king; and another ſoon 
after for ſuppreſſing the greater, 

In the year 1536, happened the diſ- 
grace and deſtruction of queen Anne Bullen. 
Our hiſtorians impute it to the king's luſt, 
or reaſons of ſtate, or both, 


They 
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They ſay, that queen Katherine being 
dead, queen Anne was now the only ground 
of the controverſy between the king, the 
pope, and the emperor: and that if ſhe 


was diſpatched, the king could eaſily re- 


concile himſelf to Rome and the emperor; 
and the iſſue he ſhould have by a third 
wife would be held on all hands to be le- 
gitimate. They ſay alſo, that the king 
had already caſt his eyes upon the lady 
Fane Seymour, and was determined to re- 
move all obſtacles to his enjoyment of her, 
But however that be, queen Anne was com- 
mitted to the Tower, arraigned, and con- 
victed by her peers of high-treaſon, in 
being falſe to the king's bed, But this 


did not ſatisfy king Henry; for he made 


Dr. Cranmer pronounce ſentence for an- 
nulling the marriage between her and the 
king, by reaſon of a pre- contract with the 
earl of Northumberland, And it muſt be 
acknowledged king Henry gave the world 


_ ſufficient reaſon to believe the worſt that 


Queen 
Anne B ul- 


len be- 


headed. 


has been ſuggeſted on this occaſion, by 
marrying the lady Jane Seymour the day 
after queen Anne was beheaded. 

Another inſtance of this king's tyranny, 
though not quite ſo tragical, was the com- 
pelling his daughter the princeſs Mary to 
acknowledge him ſupreme head of the 
church, and that his marriage with her 
mother was inceſtuous; both which points 
he knew to be directly contrary to her 
Opinion, | 8 

After this he bullied his mean-ſpirited 
parliament into a new act of ſucceſſion. 
This act recites, that there were many 
lawful impediments, unknown at the 
making of the act of ſucceſſion, 25 Hen. 


VIII. c. 22. which ſince that time were 


confeſſed by the lady Anne, before Thomas 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſitting judicially 
for the ſame z by reaſon of which impedi- 
ments, the king's marriage with her was 
never good, nor conſonant to the laws ; 
and therefore queen Elizabeth was declared 
illegitimate : And it was declared treaſon 
for any man to judge or believe the mar- 
riage between the king and the lady Ka- 
therine, or Anne, to be good, lawful, or 
of any effect. It was alſo in this act declared 
treaſon for any one to take, accept, name, or 
call any of the children, born and procreated 
under theſe unlawful marriages, legitimate, 
or lawful children of the king; and there- 


fore thecrown was ſettledon the king and his 


heirs male by his lawful queen Jane and 
for want of ſuch iſſue by her, upon his heirs 
male by any other lawful wife; and for 
want of heirs male, upon his heirs fe- 
male by queen Jane, or any other law- 
ful wife; and for want of lawful heirs: of 
his body to be procreated and begotten, as 
is limited by this act, to ſuch perſon and 
perſons in poſſeſſion and remainder as 
ſhould. pleaſe the king; and according to 
ſuch eſtate, and after ſuch manner, form, 
faſhion, order, and condition, as ſhould be 
expreſſed, declared, named, and limited 
by his letters patent, or by his laſt will. 
He alſo procured another ſtatute, That 


whatever act ſhould, paſs. in the minority 


of any of his ſucceſſors (under twenty- 
four) they might reverſe by their letters 
patent, And the convocation, who were 
no leſs his ſlaves than the laity, confirmed 
the ſentence, declaring his marriage with 
queen Anne null and void. | 

In the year 1536 the ſix bloody articles 
of religion, * which were framed by the 
king, were eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, by virtue whereof he frequently 
burnt proteſtants and papiſts in the ſame 
fire, The refuſing to aſſent to any of his 


whimſies in religion, was inevitable de- 


ſtruction. If any perſon worſhipped any 
other God (or, which is the ſame thing, 
worſhipped God under any other notion) 
than he was pleaſed to preſcribe, he was to 
expect the fiery furnace, And 


We find the commiſſioners he had em- 


ployed in the ſuppreſſing monaſteries, were 
guilty of all manner of oppreſſions and 
extortionsz ten thouſand of the religious 
being at once turned out to ſtarve, with 
only forty ſhillings a-piece in their pockets. 
Theſe were many of them of good fami- 
lies, and bred up to letters; which made 
it appear an act of the greateſt tyranny, 
ſuch perſons being generally unable to pro- 


3 


Bloody ar« 
ticles of 
religion. 


vide for themſelves by laborious employ- Pemoli- 
ments, The churches and cloiſters, which tion of 
the piety of former ages had erected, and churches, 


which had been places of great hoſpita- 
lity, to fay no more of them, were pulled 
down and demoliſhed; and all the mate- 
rials, with their furniture and ornaments, 
expoſed to publick ſale, and their revenues 
ſeized for the king's uſe, - But the deſtruc- 
tion of theſe venerable and noble founda- 
tions was even then ſo generally deteſted, 
that nothing could have ſecured the ſacri- 

: N legious 


* Of which the following is a tranſcript: 1. That after the words of conſecration ſpoken by the prieſt, 


the real and natural body and blood of Chrift, as he was conceived and crucified, was in the ſacrament, 

and no other ſubſtance conſiſting in the form of bread and wine, beſides the ſubſtance of Chriſt, God and 

man. 2. That the communion in both kinds was not neceſſary unto ſalvation, the fleſh.only in the form 

of bread ſufficient for the lait. 3. That prieſts, after they had received orders, might not marry by the 
8 


law of God. 4. That the vows of chaſtity, either in man or woman, ought by God 


law to be obſerved, 


and by which they are exempted from other liberties of chriſtian people. 5. That private maſſes were ne- 


ceſſary for the people, and agreeable to the law of God, 6. That auricular confeſlion was expedient to be 


retained and continued in the church of God. 


0c. 


— 
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i0us plunderers, or even the king him- 
upon the throne, but that accurſed 
ay of —_ nobility and gentry 
to a ſhare of the profit. | 
Not that I would be thought to coun- 
tenance the abuſes of thoſe charitable en- 
dowmentsz but, as the intention of the 
royal and noble donors was to do honour 
to Almighty God, and good to mankind, 
ſurely they ought ſtill to have been applied 
to ſuch purpoſes, and not ſacri ly in- 
vaded by impious hands, whoſe ultimate 
end was the enriching themſelves and 
their families, Can it ever be believed, 
that out of thoſe prodigious, but ſacred 
ruins, one hundredth part of the value was 


not * to any pious or charitable pur - 


poſes? Surely there is a wide difference be- 
tween a total deſtruction and a reformation : 
And exceeding ſtrange it is, that when 
preaching came ſo much in vogue, they 
ſhould not leave even a ſubſiſtence for the 
reachers in moſt of the pariſhes in Eng- 
nd, The improved rents of the abbies 
and monaſteries that were deſtroyed, 
amounted to at leaſt 1,500,000L per 
annum, | x 


Lady Jare But I ſhould have remembered before 
Seymour, this, that queen Fane having brought the 
me King "Ling a ſon (afterwards Edward VI.) died 

«in in child-bed the 24th of Ofober 1537, 


dies in : 8 
childbed, being a little more than a year after her 


marriage, 

Cromwel, to ſtrengthen his own and the 
proteſtant intereſt, — nong the king's 
marrying the lady Anne Cleve, ſiſter to the 
duke of Cleve, whoſe eldeſt ſiſter had 
married the duke of Saxony, one of the 
greateſt champions for the reformation in 
Germany, But unhappily for Oomwel, the 
king entertained an averſion to her as ſoon 
as he ſaw her; and though for reaſons of 


The king ſtate he ſolemnized the marriage, he till 


Cleve, and oppoſed” that with the lady 
Howard, he was ſoon made a ſacrifice to 
the reſentment of her and her relations. 
This man, who had found out the way to 
bring ſuch immenſe wealth into the king's 
treaſury, by the ſuppreſſion of the monaſ- 
teries, who had been the king's vicegerent, 
and given laws both to the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil powers; who was at the ſame 
time lord privy- ſeal, lord chamberlain, and 
maſter of the rolls: This great miniſter, 
and moſt obſequious ſervant, did the king 
offer a victim to the caprice of a laſcivious 
woman. He was attainted in parliament 
of high-treaſon and hereſy, without ever 
being heard in his defence, a proceeding 
that he himſelf is faid to have too . 

encouraged. And one thing is very re- 
markable, that he who had been ſo notable 
a reformer, and under. that pretence had 
ſeized the revenues of the church, when 
he came to die, acknowledged he had been 


ſeduced, and died a zealous papiſt. 


The king's marriage with the lady Anne 
Cleve was alſo declared void in parliament, 
and it was made high-treaſon to believe it 
to be good; though in the very ſame ſeſ- 
ſions they paſſed an act, that no pre · contract 


| ſhould annull a marriage ſolemnized in the 


face of the church ſo extremely vile, fo 
mean and baſe were the whole three eſ- 
tates in this reign, that they made no ſcru- 
le of enacting contradictions, or paſling 
into laws the moſt abſurd and ridiculous 
propoſitions that could be invented, | 
oon after Cromwel's execution, the 
king declared his marriage with the lady 
Katherine Howard: And it ſeems he was 
ſo exaſperated with cardinal Pool, for ex- 
poſing his luſt and cruelty, his rapine and 
ſacrilege, that he ordered the old counteſs 
of Saliſbury, his mother, to be executed, 
without alledging any crime againſt her, 


marries meditated how to diſengage himſelf from The king was not married a year and Lady K- 


lady Ame her; and for want of a better, after he half to his admired Katherine Howard, be- !herine 


Cue. had been married a few months, he revived fore archhiſhop Cranmer brought him ache king 


moter of the match with the 


amined, and knew there was nothing in, 
namely, a pretended pre- contract between 
his queen and the prince of Lorrain. He 
pretended too, that he never inwardly con- 
ſented to' the marriage, and had never 
conſummated it: And on theſe allegations 
he procured his marriage with her to be 
annulled by the good natured archbiſhop, 
and the whole convocation, The reaſon 
of this haſty and abſurd proceeding was 
occaſioned, it ſeems, not only by the aver- 
ſion the king had for this queen, but by a 
new paſſion he had entertained for the lady 
Katherine Howard, neice to the duke of 
. and firſt couſin to Anne of Bullen. 
Cromwel had been the incipal pro 

y Anne 


* 


an old objection, which he had before ex- charge againſt her of incontinence, for fifth wite, 
which ſhe was attainted in parliament, and beheaded. 


beheaded. She acknowledged ſome miſ- 
carriages before her marriage with the 
king; but took it upon her ſalvation at her 
death, that ſhe had never been falſe to his 
bed. Whether Anme of Bullen, or this 
queen, were really guilty, may be difficult 


to determine at this day. But it is obſerve- 


able, as queen Anne of Bullen was the 

reat . of the proteſtants, the au- 
thors of her ruin were papiſts; and as the 
lady Katherine Howard was eſteemed a 
great favourer of the papiſts, ſo her ruin 
came from the proteſtant ſide, and arch- 
biſhop Qranmer was her principal accuſer : 
From whence the world will be apt to 


conjecture, that each of their misfortunes 


proceeded 


The king 
marries 
Katherine 
Parr. 
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roceeded rather from the malice and vio- 
ence of the oppoſite faction, than from 
any real guilt in either of them. The 
king, it ſeems, was of a roving diſpoſi- 
tion, ever given to change; and the ſeve- 
ral parties obſerving his weakneſs, took 
ſuch opportunities of gratifying their re- 
venge on one another, | 

In the act for attainting queen Katherine 
Howard, there are the merrieſt proviſions 
that ever found place in human laws, It 
was made treaſon not to diſcover the in- 
continence of any perſon the king ſhould 


be about to marry; and treaſon in the lady 


herſelf, not to diſcover the loſs of her vir- 
ginity, of which the king himſelf was to 
be judge. 

But to return: So profuſe, ſo very ex- 
travagant was this king, that the wealth of 
all the monaſteries was ſquandered away in 
an inſtant, and large ſupplies demanded of 
the parliament in a year or two after. And 
though he had ſwallowed the larger as 
well as the leſſer monaſteries, and pro- 
ceeded to ſeize the revenues of ſeveral col- 
leges and hoſpitals, he ſtill demanded ſup- 
plies, and had fix ſhillings in the pound 
granted him, to be raiſed in three years, 

The king determining to marry again, 
found himſelf under, greater difficulties 
than heretofore; for he had rendered him- 
ſelf ſo terrible to the women, by curing 
off two of his wives heads; and more eſ- 
pecially to the maids, by the act above- 
mentioned, making it high- treaſon not to 
come virgins to his bed, that he was under 
a neceſſity of taking up with a widow : 
Whereupon he married the lady Katherine 
Parr, widow of the late lord Latimer. 
And ſhe too was in great danger of her 
life, when ſhe diſcovered herſelf to be of 
different faith from what the king had pre- 
ſcribed to her and the reſt of his ſubjects. 


To ſuch pride and arrogance was this 


prince arrived, that whoever refuſed to 
ſubmit their underſtanding and conſcience 
to his dictates, and to alter their creed as 
often as he was pleaſed to alter his mind, 
were immediately deſtined to deſtruction. 

And now the king thought fit to frame 


a new act of ſucceſſion, 


In this act is recited the ſettlement of the 
crown by 28 Henry VIII. and what power 
was thereby given to the king to diſpoſe 
of the ſame, and then goes on. To the 
intent therefore that, his majefty*s diſpo- 
* ſition and mind therein might be openly 
declared and manifeſtly known, his ma- 
jeſty deſigning a voyage beyond ſea, it 


1 


aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 

and commons in parliament aſſembled, 

and by authority of the ſame, That in 

75 it ey happen, the king's majeſty, 
. 


was now engaged. 


at home: Even women were rack'd and 


was enacted by his highneſs, with the 


and prince Edward heir apparent, to die 
* without iſſue of their bodies lawfully be- 
: gotten, ſo as there be no heirs, male or 
female, of either of their bodies, to 
have and inherit the ſaid imperial crown, 
that then it ſhould be to his daughter 
* Mary, and her heirs lawfully to be be- 
* gotten, under ſuch conditions as ſhould 
be limited by the king's letters patent, 
or his laſt will; and for default of iſſue, 
to his daughter Elizabeth upon the ſame 
conditions, But if no conditions were 
1 then the ſucceſſion to each 
of them one after another abſolutely, 

And for want of heirs by his queen 
Katherine his lawful wife, and for want 
of lawful iſſue of prince Edward, or of his 
* daughters Mary and Elizabeth, then the 
king to diſpoſe of the crown at his own 
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© pleaſure, from time to time”, 
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He procured alſo a ſecond act to cheat An aa 
all his creditors, and to be diſcharged from paſſed to 
the payment of his debts; and he carried defraud 


it ſo far, that thoſe whom he had paid, 
were to repay their money back again into 
the exchequer, 

His ſubjects were certainly in very happy 
circumſtances : No man dared refuſe to lend 
him money if he demanded it, and at the 
ſame time they were very ſure they ſhould 
never have it again, 


the king's 
creditors. 


And notwithſtanding all the former Current 
ways and means for raiſing money, he coin de- 
deſcended to debaſe the coin, in order to baſed. 


carry on a war with France, in which he 
In the year 1544 he 
invaded France in perſon, and took the 
town of Bologne; but being deſerted by 
his good ally the emperor, he returned in 
a few months to England, The next year 
new ſupplies were demanded, and granted 
in 1 which, the hiſtorians ſug- 
geſt, were great part of them laid out in 
tortifying the coaſt ; but the value of one 
of the monaſteries he ſuppreſſed, would 
have doubly paid for all the fortifications 
that were erected in his whole reign, 


In the year 1546, being the laſt of this Peace con- | 
king's reign, a peace was concluded with cluded 


France, while a bloody perſecution reigne 


tortured, and afterwards burnt alive by this 
reforming king, for denying the corporeal 
preſencein the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſup- 
per. And he had ſigned a warrant, we 
are told, to commit his queen to the tower 
for hereſy, which with ſome difficulty ſhe 
wheedled him to revoke; and at the ſame 
time the votarics of Rome were equally 
rear, for denying his ſupremacy. 


e gloried in ſhewing himſelf impartially 
cruel to all his ſubjects; and one of the 


laſt acts of his tyranny was expreſſed in the 
ruin 1 the family of the duke of Norfolk, 
L 9 5 | - who 


wit 
France. 
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who was. the head of the Romiſb party. 
His ſon the earl of Surrey he cauſed to be 
convicted of treaſon by a Jury of common- 
ers, and, on the 19th of January, 1547, 
he was beheaded, His father the duke of 
Norfolk was attainted in parliament with- 
out being heard; but the king happening 
to die the 28th of January, he was not 
beheaded, This nobleman had executed 
the office of lord treaſurer many years with 
great fidelity; and nothing was objected 
againſt him, but his bearing the arms of 
the royal family, which he had ever done, 
with ſome diſtinction from the king's. So 
trivial a pretenc will ſerve a tyrant to ruin 
his greateſt ſubjects, nr” | 
In purſuance of the act of parliament 
impowering the king to limit the ſucceſ- 


Makes his ſion of the crown by his will, he made his 


will. 


laſt will, and limited the crown'to the iſſue 
of his younger ſiſter Mary, by Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, upon failure of 
iſſue of his ſon Edward, and the prin- 
ceſſes Mary and Elizabeth, 3 
And now to ſum up the whole : Hen- 
ry VIII, heir to both the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, and the only ſuryiving ſon 
of Henry VII, ſucceeded his father at 
the age of eighteen, and reigned with 
much applauſe, till being vitiated by car- 


dinal Woſſey his chief miniſter, he hardly 


kept within any bounds, but made his 
will a law to his ſubjects. He had ſix 


wives, viz. Katherine of Spain, Anne Bullen, 


ane Seymour, Anne of Cleve, Katherine 
loward, and Katherine Parr. Two of 
them he repudiated, Katherine of Spain, 


and Anne of Cleve", the firſt as an inceſtu- 
ous match, being the widow of Arthur his 
elder brother, the laſt for ſome natural de- 
ſect. Two he publickly beheaded, Anne 
of Bullen for pretended, and Katherine 
Howard for real adultery, Jane Seymour 


died in child-bed, and Katherine Parr ſur- 


vived him. For his marriage with Kathe- 


rine of Spain, he had a diſpenſation from 
the pope, notwithſtanding which, after 


being twenty years married, he ſcrupled 


the lawfulneſs thereof, and queſtioned the 
validity of the pope's diſpenſation ; and 
thereupon threw off Katherine, and mar- 
ried Anne Bullen: Which made ſo great a 
breach between the king and the pope, 


that the king was excommunicated, and 
the whole realm interdicted. But Henry 


was proof againſt the thunderbolts of Rome, 


and the Thames began to bid defiance to 


the Tiber. So that the king ſhook off the 


_ Pope's ſupremacy, as an uſurpation upon 


the rights of the crown, and re- aſſumed 
the ancient power of his predeceſſors the 
Britiſh kings, who reigned independent- 
ly of the papal fee, The pope's ſupre- 


macy being diſannulled, an inquiry was 


made into the corruptions and errors of 
the church, in order to a reformation, 
which was bappily brought about, in a great 
meaſure, by the prudent management of 
the then archbiſhop Craumer, a great light 
of the church in thoſe times of darkneſs ; 
Whereupon there happened two deſperate 
rebellions, one in Lincolnſhire, and another 
in Yorkſhire, but were both happily fup- 
preſſed, In Ireland alſo there broke out 
another rebellion, which proved fatal to 
the noble family .of Kildare, Cardinal 
Wolſey, who lived in the greateft ſtate of 
any prelate next to the biſhop of Rome, 
fell under the king's difpleafure, and was 


ſtrip'd of all. Thomas Cromwel, who was 


by the king made earl of Eſſex, was ſoon 
after beheaded, Sir Thomas ' More, who 
had ſucceeded the'cardinal in the chancel- 
lorſhip of England, and John Fiſher biſho 

of Rocheſter, were both beheaded for diſ- 
owning the king's ſupremacy. The king, 


before he defected from the pope, had wrote 


a book againſt Luther, the great reformer 
of the church in Germany, for which pope 
Leo honoured him with the title of 4e 


fender 75 the faith, ſince made hereditary 


to the kings of England by act of parlia- 


ment. Wales was allo in this reign incor- 
porated into England, and Ireland made 


a kingdom, As to foreign affairs, Henry's 


firſt warlike attempt was made againſt 


France, in which he took Terotwen and Tour- 
nay, in the taking whereof, the emperor 
Maximilian ſerved under the king of Eng- 


land's pay, This breach with France 
drew on a war with the Scots, who were 
.utterly ' routed at the battle of Flodden- 
field,and their king (James IV.) lain, After 
this, Charles V. emperor, and Prancis I. 


king of France, being at war with' cach 
other, ſought after king Henry's friend- 
ſhip with great emulation, And the em- 
peror coming twice over into England, at 
firſt carried it, tho? afterwards the king 


was brought over to the French intereſt, and 


had ſeveral interviews with the French king 
near Calais, in great pomp and ſplendour, 
To unite Scotland with England, a match was 


concluded betwixt prince Edward, and Mary 


the young queen of Scots, which was after- 


wards broke off, by the power of the Hamil- 


tons, and the intereſt of the French, which oc- 
caſioned a new war both with France and 
Scotland: In which king Henry took Bo- 
logne from the French, and deſtroyed with 


fire Leith and Edinburgh in Scotland. At 


home, ſix new biſhopricks were erected by 
the king, upon the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, viz, at Weſtminſter, Oxford, Pe- 
terborough, Briſtol, Cbeſter and Glouceſter ; 
all which, except Weſtminſter, continue e- 
piſcopal ſees, And having reigned 37 years, 


10 months, and one day, he died on Ja- Dies. 


nuary 


mary the 28th, 1546: leaving behind him 
one ſon and two daughters, who each of 
them ſucceeded him in the kingdom; but 
all of them died without iſſue. | | 

King Edward VI, the only fon of Hen- 
ry VIII, by Jane Seymour his third wife, 
was born at Hampion-court, the 12th of 
OFober 1537, and was but in the gth year 
of his age, when he aſcended the throne 
of his father, | 

The privy-council, for reaſons of ſtate, 
thought fit to conceal the death of king 
Henry for two or three days, till they had 
brought the young king from Hertford/hire 


to London, and then they proclaimed him, 


and proceeded to open the late king's will; 
whereby he had appointed ſixteen perſons, 
of whom the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord chancellor, and the great officers 
of ſtate were part, to be executors of his 
will, and governors to his ſon, till heſhould 


Contro- come to eighteen years of age: And it 


being propoſed, that one of the ſixteen 


about the ſhould be choſen, to whom - ambaſſadors _ 


might addreſs themſelves, and who ſhould 
have the principal adminiſtration of the 
government, the choice fell upon the earl 
of. Hertford, the king's uncle hy the mo- 
ther's fide, and he was. declared governor of 
the king*s perſon, and protoctor of the king- 
dom; but it was provided that he ſhould not 
act in any thing material without the con- 
currence of the reſt. The lord chancellor 
Wriothefly is ſaid to 
lation, as not agreeable to the late king's 
intentions, and for that the place of pre- 
cedence did of right belong to him; and 
ſome others of the executors adhering to 
him, gave riſe to a faction which very 
much diſtracted this reign, The earl of 
Herford, and his party, who prevailed at 


preſent, were looked upon as friends to the 


reformation, and the lord chancellor and 
his party as enemies to it: However, all 
the executors took their oaths duly to exe- 
cute the truſt repoſed in them, and all 
commiſſions were renewed in the name of 


Progreſs king Edward. Among the reſt, the bi- 
of the re- ſhops 
formation. their biſhopricks during the king's plea- 


took out new commiſſions to hold 


ſure; in which commiſſions were contain- 
ed powers to ordain, conſecrate, -admini- 
Aſter the ſacraments, and perform all other 
parts of their epiſcopal function, as had 
been practiſed in the laſt reign. 
His reign began with a proſperous war 
againſt the Scots, to whom the duke of 
' Somerſet, his uncle and protector, gave a 
great overthrow at Muſcleborough':: But 
they loſt ground in France, by reſtoring 
{as they did at laſt) le Bolognois to that 
Crown. bo 31 FF 45 | | 5 
All treaſons were reduced to the old 
ſtandard of the 25th Edward III. And the 


LE 


poſe this new regu- 


2 ſpirit. 


to ENGLAND and ScorLANx o. 
acta for eſtabliſhing the ſix articles, for 


making the king's proclamation of equal 
authority with an act of parliament, and 
all the acts againſt the Lollards, or re- 
formed, were repealed. 


It was alſo enacted, that the communion 


ſhould be adminiſter'd in both kinds; that 
biſhops ſhould be created by letters pax 
tent, without any conge d'elire, and then 
conſecrated; and that ſuch chauntries 
ſhould be ſeized to the king's uſe as had 
eſcaped king Henry). | 1111 

The next year, viz. 1548, there was an 
order of the regency for removing images 
out of churches, and ſeizing the ſhrines 
and plate that belonged to them to the king's 
uſe: Auricular confeſſion was aboliſhed, 


73 


and a form of common prayer appointed; Common 


and, contra 


to the practice at this day, prayer ap- 


in a cauſe of divorce for adultery, it was Pointed. 


adjudged by the court of delegates, that 
the innocent party was at liberty to marry 
again. 


mas Seymour, one of the king's uncles, and 
the lord protector's brother; and not long 
after the protector himſelf, by the great 
power and influence of the duke of North- 
humberland, a man of great ambition: who 
ſeeing the king in a conſumptive condi- 
tion, meant to ſettle the crown in his fa- 
-mily, by making a match between Guilford 
Dudley, his fourth ſon, and the lady Fane 
Gray, daughter to Henry Gray duke of 
Suffotk, by Frances his wife, daughter of 
Mary, ſiſter to Henry VIII. Which done, 
he got king Edward to declare her his ſuc - 
ceſſor by will, to the prejudice of the true 
heirs, Mary and Elizabeth his ſiſters : which 
will he got confirmed by the council and 
the judges of the realm. | 


King 


years, five months, and nineteen days: 
and in that tender age gave great proofs 
of his virtue. He was a prince of great 
devotion, and conſtancy of mind, a lover 
of truth, and incredibly ſtudious; virtues 
which ſeldom. concur with royal greatneſs, 


About three hours before his death, not 


thinking any one had been preſent to over- 
hear him, he thus commended himſelf to 
Coed we 


In this reign fell the lord admiral Tho- 


- 


Edward died at Greenwich on The . 
Thurſday the ſixth of Fuly, in the ſeven- king's 
teenth year of his age, having reigned ſix de 


th. 


O Lord God, free-me, I beſcech thee, King F4- 
out of this miſerable and calamitous life, v. 
and receive me among the number of '** Pray 


£ 
. 
thine elect, if ſo it be thy pleaſure: Al- 
6 
0 


tho? not mine, but thy will be done. 
To thee, O Lord, do I commend my 
Thou knoweſt, O Lord, how 


happy Iſhall be, may I live with thee in 
heaven. Yet would I might live, and be 
* well for thy elect's ſake, that I might 
| * faithfully 


moſt holy name, for thy ſon Jeſus 


Mary I. 


Reſtores 
pope ry. 


Puts the 


lady Jane Gray 


Cray to 
death. 


* faithfully ſerve thee, O Lord God, 
* bleſs thy people, and ſave thine inheri- 
* tance, O Lord God, ſave thy people 
* of England, defend this kingdom from 
* popery, and preſerve thy true religion in 
it, that I and my people may bleſs thy 


* Chriſt, Amen. 

Then opening his eyes, which he had 
hitherto cluſed, and ſeeing doctor Owen 
the phyſician (from whoſe report we have 
this prayer) ſitting by: Are you there ? ſaid 
the king; I had not thought you had been ſo 
near. The doctor anſwered, I heard you 
ſpeak, but could not collect your words. In- 
deed (ſaid the king) 1 was making my prayer 
to God, A little after, he ſuddenly cried 
out, I faint, Lord have mercy upon me, and 
receive my ſoul: which words he had no 
ſooner uttered, than he departed. _ 

Queen Mary I, eldeſt daughter of king 
Henry VIII, by his firſt wite Katherine 
of Spain, ſucceeded her brother Edward. 
»Tis true the lady Jane Gray, mentioned 
in the former reign, was proclaimed queen 
before her, by virtue of the late king's 
will; but, as it proved, ſhe had but the 
ſhadow of a crown, and Mary had the 
ſubſtance, who came to the throne by-the 
right of ſucceſſion. Norfolk and Suffolk 
were the firſt that embraced her intereſt, 
and the firſt that ſmarted for it. Being a 
bigotted princeſs, her main application, 
after ſhe got the crown, was to reſtore the 
Roman worſhip and doctrine, and to ex- 
plode the reformation, which ſhe brought 
to paſs in the ſpace of eighteen months; 
inſomuch that the kingdom annually blazed 
with burnt ſacrifices, Amongſt which, four 
biſhops, and at laſt archbiſhop Cranmer, 
ended their lives in the flames, their zeal 
outſhining the flames in which they ex- 
pired, This fiery perſecution was carried 
or. principally by Stephen Gardiner biſhop 
of Wincheſter, now made lord: chancellor, 
and the queen's great favourite, and blood 
Bonner (tor ſo the Engliſh call him to this 
day) biſhop of London, both of a revenge- 
ful ſpirit, and cruelly imbittered againſt 
proteſtantiſm. Upon a civil account alſo 
a great many perſons ſuffered death, as the 
duke of Northumberland, the lady Fane 
„the duke of Suffolt her father, the 
lord Guilford her huſband, and his brother 
the lord Thomas Gray, The lady Elizabeth, 
whom the Romifo party called the hope of 
bereticks, was allo taken into cuſtody, and 


Impriſons made a priſoner for above a twelve - month, 


princeſs 


before her innocence could procure her li- 


#/zabth.yerty, To get an heir for the crown fir 


for their turn, a marriage was concluded 
between the queen and Philip of Spain : 
Which occaſioned an inſurrection headed 
by Sir Thomas Wiat, the miſcarriage where- 


The Voyage of Don GONZALES, 


upon the nation. 


17th, 1558. | 
geen Elizabeth, the ſecond daughter x ;aberh 


of was imputed to his loſs of time, King 
Philip having war with France, the French 
loſt St. Quintin, and the Engliſh the key of 
France, Calais, which had been in the hands 
of the Engliſh above 200 years, 

As to her perſon, as ſhe was not very a- 


miable, ſo ſhe was without any deformity, “ter. 


Nor did ſhe want parts or underſtanding ; 
but had the advantages of learning, and 
a good underſtanding in the Latin tongue, 
She was a woman of a ſtrict and ſeyere 
life, who allowed herſelf few of the diver- 
ſions belonging to courts z was conſtant at 
her devotions, and violently addicted to 
the intereſts and humours of the Romiſb 
prieſts. She had great reſentments of her 
uſage in her father's and brother's reign, 
which eaſily induced her to take revenge; 
tho? ſhe coloured it with her zeal againſt 
hereſy. She much endeavoured to ex- 
plate and reſtore the ſacrileges of the two 
laſt reigns; beſides which laudable inten- 
tion, a froward fort of virtue, a melan- 
cholly piety, are the beſt things that can 
be ſaid of her. Her former diſſimulations, 
her publick breach of faith to the Suffolk 
gentlemen and others, and her barbarous cru- 


elties to thoſe called Hergticts, are inex- 


cuſeable blemiſhes in her character. And 
God thought fit to puniſh her with a bar- 
ren womb and an untimely death; and 


the world, with a blaſted name, which has 


made an indelible impreſſion of horror 
To conclude, her death 
was as little lamented as that of any other 
that had worn the crown, excepting by the 
popiſh clergy. And had it not been for 
the two worthy foundations of Trinity and 
St, Jobn's colleges in Oxford, there had 
been ſcarce any thing in this reign to have 
made it memorable, beſides the calamities 
and misfortunes of it. 


*Tis ſaid the queen was ſo much grieved The cauſe 
at king Philip's abſence and neglect of her, of her 
the want of iſſue, and the late loſs of Ca- death. 


lais, that it brought on her thoſe indiſpo- 
ſitions that occaſioned her death; in which 
ſhe was accompanied by cardinal Pool, 
who expired the ſame day, November the 


of Henry VIII. by his ſecond wife Anne 
Bullen, any wonderfully preſerved in the 
late "= ucceeded next to queen Mary 
her half ſiſter, and reſtored the reforma- 
tion, for which ſhe was excommunicated 
by the pope, and her ſubjects abſolved 
from their allegiance z which occaſioned 
lot upon plot, and rebellion upon rebel- 
ion; the Roman party ſtriving to cut her 
off by treachery, or dethrone her by force. 
But, in ſpite of all her enemies, ſhe was 
bleſſed with a glorious reign of forty-four 
years. Memorable was the year 1588 for 


the 


Death. 


Her cha- 
racter. 


to ENGLAND 4ld SCOTLAND: 


Her wars. the SpaniſÞ invaſion, attempted , by kin 


Philip with his invincible armada, but dil- 
appointed 'by God's providence ; where- 
upon queen Elizabeth, purſuing her blow, 


carried on the war againſt Spain with ſo 


much conduct and ſucceſs, both in Europe 


and America, that the Engliſh became every 
where a terror to the Spaniards ; and the 
very names of her chief commanders, 
Howard, Eſſex, Norris, Drake, and Ralegh, 
ſtruck an awe upon them. In Ireland ſhe 
quelled two great rebellions; one headed 
by O Neal, and the other by Tir Owen, 
The W Sar br. of Holland ſhe che- 
riſhed, an 
of Spain. The whole ocean ſhe com- 
manded ; and ſo great was her fame, that 
it was reſpected even by the Muſcovites, 
Turks, Per/tans, and Tartars, and her very 
enemies. Unhappily ſhe conſented to the 
death of that unfortunate princeſs Mary 
veen of Scots, who being excluded her 
igt by a potent faction, was com- 
pelled to fly for ſhelter into England ; 
where, upon a charge of treaſon againſt 
her, and after a tedious impriſonment at Fo- 
theringay-caftle, ſhe was at laſt condemned 
and beheaded, The earl of Eſſex's death 
was alſo very much lamented by the queen, 
whoſe favour, more than his crime, was 
the occaſion of his fall, The queen her- 
ſelf lived but two years after, and died a 
maiden (tho* an heroick queen) March 24, 
1603, in the ſixty-ninth year of her age, 
and the forty-fifth of her reign, A queen, 
whoſe incomparable wiſdom will ever be 
admired by future ages, as the wonder of 
her time, and a pattern to princes of the 
better ſex, | 8 
She died covered with all the glories of 
this world, and nobly qualified for thoſe 
of the next, having had all the virtues 
and accompliſhments of her mighty fa- 
ther, and ſcarce any of his vices and im- 
perfections only ſhe was in ſome caſes a 
little too parſimonious, and a little too li- 
able to paſſion and the love of flattery, 
The news of her death immediately filled 
the court, the city, and the whole nation, 
with ſuch a flood, of tears, and produced 
ſuch marks of inexpreſſible ſorrow, as were 
never known before; and, in reality, no 
rince, ſince the creation, had ever more 
ere the hearts of their ſubjects, than 
this illuſtrious queen, | 16970 
At Rome, where ſhe was both hated and 
excommunicated, pope Sextus Quintus uſed 
to ſpeak with the greateſt honour of her 
government, and profanely wiſhed he 
might enjoy her but one night, that he 
might beget a ſecond Alexander the great, 
Her court was as complete an academy of 
honourable counſellers, illuſtrious peers, 
gallant courtiers, learned profeſſors, and 
= Vor, I, | | +8 2/58 


rotected againſt the attempts 


and profound politicians, as ever attended 
any chriſtian prince. And as her great 
ſtateſmen, reflected new luſtre upon her 
own wiſdom and underſtanding, in make- 
ing ſo worthy a choice ; ſo, ſhe never was 
ſo happy in her choice, as when the go- 
verned by her own judgment, without the 
advice of others, Having ſurmounted 
many difficulties in church and ſtate, one of 
her great obſervations was, That the people 
of England were more governable in times 
of war than in times of peace. , Tho? ſhe 
never thirſted after any unjuſt enlarge- 
ment of her dominions, yet the great af- 
fairs of Europe principally depended upon 
her directions; while ſitting at the helm 
of all, ſhe arbitrated, and guided their 
eſtates both in peace and war, Spain en- 
deavouring to overflow all, was driven 
back, and ſcarce able to maintain its own 
banks. In France, the houſe of Valois 
was happily ſupported by her counſels ; 
that of Bourbon advanced by her counte- 


nance, forces, and treaſure ; Scotland re- 


lieved by 'her love ; the Netherlands by 
her power; Portugal”s king by her boun- 


ty; and Poland by her commiſeration. . 


Likewiſe Germany, Denmark, and Swede- 


land, often took up and laid down arms 


at her pleaſure and diſpoſal, Nor could 
the utmoſt bounds. of Europe, Ruſſia and 
Tartary, limit the extent' of her great 
fame; but it ſpread further into the more 
remote parts ot Aſia, Africa, and America, 
among the Turks, the Perſians, Barbarians, 
and Indians; in moſt of whoſe dominions, 
to the great. enriching of her kingdom, 


ſhe ſettled commerce, and gained large 
privileges for the encouragement of her 


merchants, whom ſhe cheriſhed as a moſt 
neceſſary and important part of her com- 
monwealth, 


It was in her reign the famous com- Sir . anti, 


mander Sir Francis Drake made a voyage Drake's 


round the world in three years, wanting Ped 
twelve days; and Forbiſher, another the world. 


great Engliſh ſeaman of that age, ſailed to 
the north-eaſt a great way farther than 
any had done before him, In the honour 
of this virgin-queen it was that Virginia 
came to be ſo called, | 


King James I. ſucceeded queen Elizabeth James I. 


in the realm of England, being betore king 
of Scotland, and the ſixth of that name 
there, His claim to the crown of Eng- 
land was his being deſcended, from Mar- 

aret, eldeſt daughter of king Henry VII. 
toe he was the fon of Mary queen of Scots, 
who was beheaded in queen Elizabeth's 
reign ; and the daughter of James V. of 
Scotland, fon of James IV. by the afore- 
ſaid Margaret. His father was the lord 
Darnley, queen Mary's huſband, eldeſt fon 


of Matthew carl of Lenox, deſcended from 


r . Robert 


Robert Stuart, the next ſucceſſor to David 

Bruce king of Scots, Thus, by kin 
ames's acceſſion to the crown of England, 
theſe two kingdoms (which had been for 
ſo many ages ih a perpetual feud) became 
United united together under one head ; the kings 
2 of England having ever ſince aſſumed the 
yo ao wits title of monarchs of Great-Britain, King 

James, according to the prudent forec 
of Henry VII. quitted the leſſer for the 
greater, making London the royal ſeat of 
the three kings oms, Upon his coming 
into England, he eſcaped two conſpiracies 
in the two firſt years of his reign, both 
formed from the popiſh faction; particu- 
larly the gun-powder treaſon, which at one 
blow was to have deſtroyed both church 
and ſtate, by blowing up at once all the 
flower of the kingdom, (the king, prince, 
and parliament), This king made a peace 
with Spain; and for a ſum of money quit- 
ed the cautionary towns the Eugigb had in 
Holland, viz, the Brill and Fluſhing, &c. 
Created He alſo created a new ſort of knights call- 
the order ed þaronets, next to the degree of a baron, 
2 and made the honour hereditary. Under this 
king the lord Bacon, a man of great learn- 
2 2 or gr 

ing, was, from the high ſtation of lord 
chancellor of England, reduced to a degree 
of poverty little ſhort of beggary : and 
the learned Sir Waller Ralegh, a great man 
in the former reign, was, by the preva- 
lency of Gondamore the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
beheaded, This king was eſteemed fa- 
mous for his learning, having wrote ſeve- 
ral books ; but was no martial prince, He 
gave for his motto Beati pacific, and loved 
Was eace to a fault; for his daughter Eliza- 
peaceable berh, being married to Frederick, elector- 
to a fault. nalatine of the Rhine (afterwards choſen 
ring of Bohemia, and crowned with his 
wife at Prague) could not prevail with her 
father to alt them againſt their compe- 
titor Ferdinand the emperor, by whoſe 
power they came to be diſpoſſeſſed of all. 
After he had apes twenty-two years and 


Death, three days, he died at Theobalds, in the 
1 ifty-ninth year of his age, and was in- 
1 terred at Weſtminſter, 
m His cha. As to his perſon and preſence, he made 
radter, re ; his countenance 


but an ordinary fi 
was homely, Ts eatures harſh, though 
not altogether uncomely ; his ſtature was 
of the middle ſize, his body not ill com- 
pacted, but fat and unwieldy in his latter 
| | days, uſually wearing his clothes plain, 
1 large, and different from the common 
4 | tnode, But as to his mind, he has re- 


ceived the higheſt applauſes and commen- 
dations, particularly that he was the Solo- 
mon. of the age for knowledge, learning, 
and wiſdom ; one who knew how to catc 

the inclinations of the people at the firſt 
rebound, not ſuffering them to mount 
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diet, and not intemperate in his drinking 


ETD and rather out of a cuſtom 


higher than he could reach them, nor 
grow ſo ſtrong, but he could either alter 
or divert them ; that he had an admirable 
regnancy of wit, which being improved 
y continual ſtudy, he acquired. ſuch a 
promptneſs and elegancy in expreſſing his 
mind, that his extemporary ſpeeches were 
little inferior to his premeditated writings ; 
that he was a mild, peaceful, and muni- | 
ficent monarch, ſuitable to the Exgliſb ge- 
nius and nation. He was eminent for his 
chaſtity, which was remarkable in a court 
ſo looſe and luxurious as his own, He 
was very temperate in his exerciſes and 


yet he drank very often of the ſtrongeſt 
ſweet wines, but always in very ſmall 


any delight. He was by education 
patient, pious, and religious; yet ſome- 
times his choler and paſſion would prevail 
over all, and throw him into the profaneſt 
oaths and curſes, for which he would af- 
terwards ſhew himſelf heartily penitent : 
and, indeed, he was not only ready to aſk 
forgiveneſs of God, but alſo of men; and 
ſometimes in ſuch a peculiar manner, that 
they could ſcarcely ſay whether it was a 
"way condeſcenſion, or an abject diſpoſi- 
tion, As to his religion, in which he diſ- 
play*d the 6%; of his parts and learn- 
ing, he was really a Catvinit in moſt points, 
excepting that of epiſcopacy, as appears 
from ſome of his books, and his zeal for 
the ſynod of Dort; yet he gave very un- 
happy ſuſpicions to the nation, by make- 
ing ſuch advances to the pope and papiſts 
upon the account of the Spaniſh and French 
treaties, Notwithſtanding his open indul- His diſ. 
gencies, and perhaps ſecret inclinations to poſition 
the Roman-Catholicks, yet in many pub- "ef 
lick ſpeeches he declared againſt them, ru traj 
and once in a very remarkable manner, in 
the preſence of many lords, as we find it 
in Coke's report; for having been charged 
with a deſign of granting a toleration to 
pa iſts, he made a ſolemn proteſtation, 
That he would ſpend the laſt drop of 
© blood in his body before he would do 
©it; and pray'd, that before any of his Ct 
* iſſue ſhould maintain any other religion | 
than his own, that God would take them 
* out of the world.) How far this impre- 
cation reached, or affected himſelf, or any 
of his family afterwards, we leave to the 
determination of an omniſcient Being. 

King James I. married Anne the daugh- His mar. 


— > % — 


ter of Frederick II. king of Denmark, by ringe and 


whom he had iſſue, 1. Henry his eldeſt le. 
ſon, who died at eighteen years. of age 


unmarried; 2. Robert, who died in his 55 
infancy; 3. Charles, who ſucceeded his at; 
father by the name of Charles I, He de: 


had iſſue alſo by queen Anne three daugh- 
EY ters, 


His 
trouble- 
ſome 
reign. 


der of the 
duke of 
Bucking- 
ham. 


Arch- + 
biſhop. 
Laud 3 
evil coun- 
ſel of bad 
conſe- 
quence. 


Earl of 
Strafford 
tried, con- 
demned, 
and exe- 
cuted. 


Cbarlis I. 


to ENGLAND uud Sor AN b. 


ters, biz. 1. Elizabirh (mattied to Fybdt- 


rick V. count palatine of the Rhine; elector, 
cup-bearer, and high-ſteward of the em- 
25 ſometimes ſtiled king of Bobemia) 
rom 
is deſcended; 2. Margaret, who died in 
her infancy; 3. Mary, who lived two 
years, five months, and eight days; 4. So- 
bia, who died three days after ſhe was 


rn. | 
King Charles T. the only ſurviving ſon 
of king James I. was born at Dumferling 
in Scotland, November 19th, 1600, and 
crowned at Weſtminſter on February 2d, 
1625, But his crown proved a crown. of 
thorns, his reign being embroiled with ci- 
vil wats, and the end of it tragical beyond 
all example, Soon after his coming to the 
crown, he married Henrietta-Maria, daugh- 
ter of king Henry TV. of France, who 
was brought over by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and landed at Dover, June the 23d. 
This queen being a very active woman in 
the government, and zealous in the popiſh 
religion, did not a little contribute to the 
king's misfortunes z his unbounded favour 
alſo to the duke of Buckingham, a man 
obnoxious to the ſtate, increaſed the diſ- 
guſt of the people : Inſomuch that the 


The mur-duke was at laſt ſtabbed at Por/ſmouth by 


one lieutenant John Felton (for which he 
was hanged in chains) but it was not till 
after the fruitleſsattempt of three ſeveral par- 
liaments againſt his life; the king ſtill bring- 
ing him off, and chuſing rather to part 
with his parliaments, than with ſo great a 
favourite : whereby the king having diſ- 
obliged them, he was adviſed to raiſe mo- 
ney without them; having the advice of 
the judges that he might legally do it. 
but thoſe ways being indeed illegal, many 
refuſed to pay what was aſſeſſed upon 
them, for which they were impriſoned 
in ſeveral parts of the nation, which in the 
concluſion had very bad effects. And 
archbiſhop Laud having adviſed the king 
to impoſe epiſcopacy, and the liturgy, on 
the church of Scotland, the Scots (whoſe 
reformation was made into preſbytery, as 
to church government) entered into a 
ſolemn league and covenant againſt epiſco- 


pacy, as forced upon them againſt law; 


and this drew on a remonſtrance from the 
diſſenting party in England; which neceſ- 
ſitated ,the king to call that parliament, 
ſo well known by the name of the Long 
Parliament : Soon after the calling where- 
of, a bloody rebellion and maſſacre of the 
proteſtants broke forth in Ireland, which 

y that parliament was charged upon the 
king. By this parliament the earl of 
T was impeached, and after a long 
trial by his peers, was found guilty, the 
king ſigning the warrant for his execution, 


0 . 


whom his preſent majeſty king George 


' 


though unwillingly, which he afterwards 
tepented of. Archbiſhop Laud was alſo Arch- 


biſho 
La 
cuted, 


tried, condemned and executed by the 
ſame parliament, - And the difference 
growing wider and widr between the 
king and parliament (after he had paſſed 
an act that they ſhould not be diſſolved 
but by their own conſent) the king with- 
draws himſelf from his parliament, and goes The king 
to Hull; but found the gates ſhut againſt breaks 
him, and himſelf denied entrance : and then m his 
broke out the civil war, which continued nent. 
from the year 1642, to the year 1646; 

with the loſs of much Engliſb blood, 

both of the nobility, gentry, and com- 

mons; the ruin of many families, and 

the fall of the church of England: for the 


army raiſed by the parliament prevailed 


over the king's forces, ſo that the king being 
beſieged in Oxford, he eſcaped thence in 
diſguiſe, and went to the Scots army, 
who had come into England to help the 
parliament, To them, as being his native Surren- 
countrymen, the king ſurrendered himſelf; if ing 4 
but they for the getting 200,000 pounds, g..2, 
due to them for arrears, delivered him up army. 
to the parliament ; and the parliament The Scors 
(being over-ruled by the army, who were —_ 
rather for continuing the war, than make- the par- 
ing peace) ſecured his majeſty ; and ſhut- liament. 
ing out, or excluding all thoſe members 
of parliament that were not of their tem- 
per (the reſidue being by way of derifion 
called the Rump) they reſolved to arraign 
the king, and take away his life, by me- n gew 
thods of pretended Juſtice for which pur- 4 
ou they erected a judicial court, and made court of 
radſhaw (one of their members) preſi- Juſtice. 
dent thereof: By whoſe judgment the 
king was ſentenced to death, as the author, 
occaſion, and contriver -of the late civil 
wars; and after many indignities offered 
to him by thoſe in whoſe hands he was | 
E the ſentence was executed upon beheaded. 
im before the gates of Mhiteball, where | 
a ſcaffold was to that end erected; and 
thereon his head ſevered from his body, 
He married the princeſs Henriella- Mar His mar- 
ria, youngeſt daughter of Henry IV. of - and 
France, ſurnamed the great; by whom 


Is tried 


he had iſſue, 1. Charles, who died the ſame 
day he was born; 2. Charles, who ſucceed- 


ed his father in the throne by the name 
of Charles II. 3. James, who ſucceeded 
his brother Charles, by the name of 
James II. 4. Henry, who died in the 23d 
year of his age unmarried, He had alſo 
four daughters by the ſame queen, viz; 
1. Mary, married to Willian Naſſau, only 
ſon of Frederick- Henry prince of Orange; 
by whom ſhe had ie William, after- 
wards king William III. 2. Elizabeth, 
who died at fifteen years of age unmarried ; 
3. Anne, who died at three years of age; 

| ED 4. Henrietta» 
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4. Henrietta- Haria, murried to Philip duke 
of Anjou; by whom ſhe had iſſue Aaria 
Aoiſa, married to Victor Amadeus, the late 


duke of Savey; by whom ſhe. had male 


iſſue; and alſy two daughters, the eldeſt - 
married to Lewis duke of Burgundy, the 
eldeſt grandſon of Lewis XIV. who had 
iſſue Lewis the preſent king of France; 


and Maria · Louiſa · Gabriella, the other 
daughter of Yiftor Amadeus, duke of Sa- 


voy, was married to Philip, the preſent king 


of Spain, by whom ſhe had iſſue Philip 
Lewis, the preſent prince of the Aſturias, 


and other children,” WT 
| King Charles I. was (as before men- 


tioned) openly murdered, before the gates 


of his own palace, on the goth of January, 
in the 49th year of his age, and the 24th - 


of his reign, in the year 1648-9. 


His cha- The character of this king is ſo various 


racter. 


« ſays be, 


W a 6-04 -aa a4 


among the Engliſh, that if credit be given 


to the panegyricks of what is called the 
high-church writers, no one can deny him 
a place among the ſaints and martyrs. of 


_ Chriſt; and he is accordingly placed in the 


calender, and a form of prayer with a 
public day of devotion and faſting is ſet 
apart in the church by law eſtabliſhed; 
on the other ſide, whoever will be led by 
thoſe called republican writers, who juſtify, 
or at leaſt moderate the crime of putting 
him to death, he appears no leſs criminal 
and deſerving of death than one who has 
denied his God, falſified his oaths, and 
both openly and ſecretly, by commiſſion, 
and in perſon, imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his faithful and innocent ſubjects, 


In this ſtrait I found myſelf to gain a juſt 


idea of this prince's character, when I 
fortunately met with the following ac- 
knowledgment, which Mr. Henderſon, his 
profeſs*d enemy, made ſolemnly on his 


death- bed; which I think ought to be 


looked upon as the moſt impartial, for as 


much as the writer had been not only the 


chief commiſſioner to the parliament and 
ſynod of England from the kirk of Scotland, 
and his great perſecutor, but could have 
no views to flatter in that his extremity, 
and declares his ſole intention was thereby 
to diſcharge his conſcience, © I do declare 

97 God and the world, that 
* ſince I had the honour and happineſs to 
converſe and confer with his majeſty, 
with all ſorts of freedom, eſpecially in 
matters of religion, whether in relation 
to kirk or ſtate, that I found him the 
molt intelligent man that ever I ſpoke 
with, as far beyond my expreſſion as 
expectation, I profeſs that i was oft- 
times aſtoniſhed with the ſolidity and 
quickneſs of his reaſons and replies; 
wondered how he (ſpending his time fo 
much in ſports and recreations) could 
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have attained to ſo great knowledge; 
and muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that I was 
convinced in,, conſcience, . and knew. not 
how to give him any; reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion: Yet the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition 
was ſuch, that whatſoever I ſaid was well 
taken. I muſt fay, that I never met with 
any diſputant of that mild and calm 
temper, which convinced me the more, 
and made me think that ſuch wiſdom 


4 
05 
c 
« 
« 
£ 
« 
extraordinary meaſure of divine grace. 
I had heard much of his carriage to- 
* wards the prieſts in Spain; and that king 
James told the duke of Buckingham upon 
* his going thither, that he durſt venture 
his fon Charles with all the jeſuits in the 
grounded in the proteſtant religion; but 
could never believe it, before I obſerved 
all his actions; more particularly thoſe of 
£ 
« 
c 
« 
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devotion, which I muſt truly ſay are 


more than ordinary, —If I ſhould 
ſpeak of his juſtice, magnanimity, cha- 
rity, ſobriety, chaſtity, + patience, hu- 
mility, and of all his chriſtian and 
moral virtues, I ſhould run myſelf into 
a panegyrick, and ſeem. to flatter him 
to ſuch as did not know him, if the 
* 'preſent condition that I lie in did not 
exempt me from any ſuſpicion of worldly 
ends, when I expect every hour to be 
called from all tranſitory vanities to eter- 


nal felicity, and the diſcharging of my 


conſcience before God and man did not 
oblige me to declare the truth ſimply 
and nakedly, in ſatisfaction of that 
which I have done ignorantly, though 
not altogether innocently.” 


The Inter-regnum from the | 30th of January 
1648, to the 29th of May 1660, 


majeſty, having re-admitted ſuch excluded 
members, who, tho' they had refuſed to 
join with them in the beheading of their 
lawful king, were thought ready to con- 
cur with them in their future projects, 
RESOLVED that a houſe of peers in par- 
liament was uſeleſs and dangerous; and 
then paſſed an, ordinance to aboliſh it, 


Then they RESOLVED, that the office of The mo- 
king, or to have the power thereof in any narchy 


ſingle perſon in this nation, was unneceſ- 
ſary, burthenſome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, ſafety, and publick intereſt of the 
nation, and ſo paſſed an ordinance to abo- 
liſn it alſo. Conſequently, they made a 
new great ſeal, and enacted that no proceſs 


ſhould afterwards iſſue in the king's many j 
| - oe 


and moderation could not be without an 


world, he knew him to be ſo well 


f | "HE king being removed, that lit-he go- 
| tle aſſembly or remnant of a houſe vernment 
of commons, who paſſed the ordinance by par- 


for the arraigning and trying of his late lament. 


„ „ 


on. but in the name of the commonwealth, 
wealth declaring that the people were, under God, 
eltabliſn d. the original of al juſt power; and that 
| they, the commons of England, being cho- 
ſen by, and repreſenting the people, were 
the ſupreme power of. the nation, | 
Mone They alſo paſſed an ordinance, that all 
— bin- money to be coined, inſtead of the royal 
ed. ſtamp, ſhould bear the impreſſion of the 
croſs and harp, with this motto, God with 
The coun-Us. Then they erected a council of ſtate, 
cil of late. conſiſting of about forty, perſons, to whom 
they committed the care of the militia and 
the navy: And they framed a new oath 
for their ſubjects, or rather ſlaves, called 
the engagement; whereby every perſon, 
admitted to any office or place in church 
or ſtate, was to ſwear, That he would be 
true and faithful to the gopernment, witb- 
put king or houſe of peers. Thus was the 
ancient conſtitution entirely altered: And 
this remnant of-a houſe of commons, not 
conſiſting of above a fifth part of the 
uſual number, bein uuf den by the 
army, aſſumed to themſelves both a le- 
iſlative and executive power, And in- 
Juries Read of the ancient methods of trial by 
aboliſh'd. juries, they erected high courts of Juſtice, 
conſiſting of their own creatures, yd whom 
they generally tried thoſe who reſiſted their 

mock authority. 
Crowes Under the tyranny of theſe men, in 
uſurpation appearance (but really under the domi- 
nion of Cromwel) the people continued 
upwards of five years, viz, till the year 
1653, when Cromwe! with an armed force 
drove them out of the houſe of commons, 
his officers declaring that the government 
was devolved upon him their general. 
Cromwel after this ſummoned an aſſem- 
bly of men of his own nomination, moſt 
of them illiterate enthuſiaſts, from the ſe- 
veral counties of England, to the number 
of one hundred and forty. perſons; and 
theſe he was pleaſed to call a parliament, 
and to inveſt them with the ſupreme autho- 
rity, This aſſembly or convention, which 
Barebones) Obtained the name of Barebones's, parlia- 
parlia- ment, from one Barebones. a leatherſeller, 
ment. who was one of the principal ſpeakers, 
finding themſelves n ee to the 
burthen Cromuel had thrownyupon them, 
and having rendered themſalves exceeding 
ridiculous to the nation, made a formal 
Surrender ſurrender of their power to their creator 
their pow- Cromwer, Within a few months after they 


er t0Cron- received it. And be having again ac- 
wel, 4 N nnn 9 141 14 F ? „ 
cepted it with abundance of leeming re- 


luctance mar of gk. ypan, hin ahe 


Comm 


Cromwel title of Pr otector 7 
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.the aqmmonwealth of 
and Tieland, and the 
as att ann ont 18 
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to call a parliament once in every three 
2 which was to con 
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dominions and territories thereto belonging. 


At his taking on him the protectorſhi p, Signs the 


he ſigned a parchment, called the inſtru- inſtrument 


ment of government; whereby he engaged -— SI 


> conſiſt of about four 
undred men, beſides thoſe out of Scotland 


and Ireland * (the firſt of which aſſemblies 


was to meet on the 3d of September, 1654.) 


And he engaged not to diſſolve any ſuch 


parliament once met, till they had fat five 
months: That ſuch bills as ſhould be pre- 
ſented to him by the parliament, if they 
ſhould not be confirmed by him within 
twenty days, ſhould paſs without him into 
laws: That he ſhould have a ſelect council 
to aſſiſt him, which ſhould not exceed 
twenty-one, nor be leſs than thirteen: 
That immediately after his death the coun- 
cil ſhould chuſe another protector before 
they roſe: That no protector after him 
ſnould be general of the army: That the 
protector ſhould: have power to make peace 
or war: And further, with the conſent of 
his council, he ſhould make laws, which 
ſhould be binding during the intervals of 
parliament, While this was reading, Crom- 
wet had his hand upon the bible; and 
when read, he took this oath : * That he His oath. 
* would not violate any thing contained in 
* that inſtrumentof government, but would 
* obſerve, and cauſe the ſame to be obſerved, - 
and in all things govern the nation ac- 
* cording to the laws,: ſtatutes, and cuſ- 
* toms, ſecking peace, and cauſing juſtice 
and law to be equally adminiſter' d. 
Cromwel having thus far carried his point, Evades the 
caſt in his mind how to evade what he had Prowile. 
ſo ſolemnly agreed to and ſworn,, It is 
true, that he called a parliament as pro- 
miſed, according to time; but in the firſt 
place he reduced the numbers of members 
uſually ſent by the corporations, and in- 
creaſed thoſe returned by the counties; 
and ES took upon | himſelf the power 
to name. thoſe that were to be ſent. from 
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of governs 


ing in each of them an officar, with cht 

5 ment. 

i goner. Theſe wore his particular 
NA lt n e e eee 
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eland was to ſend thirty members of the protector's own nomination, 


* 


80 


1 


creatures, and ſerved to keep the counties 
in awe, by perſecuting and impriſoning 
thoſe he ſuſpected, and levying ſuch ſums 
OY) as he from time to time ſhould 
want. 


Summons This uſurper did now govern more ab- 
nager ſolutely than any king before him, but 

parlia * a g 
ment. was ambitious to aſſume the title of king ; 
Deſires for which end he ſummoned another par- 
the title ljament, but ſuffered none to enter the 
of ting. houſe whom his council did not approve 
of; hoping they would compliment him 
with it: but his hopes were vain ; for tho? 
his party carried it ſo far as to make him 

a formal offer of the crown, he prudent! 
refuſed it, foreſeeing it gave a general diſ- 
guſt to his friends: yet, to ſatisfy his va- 
nity a little, he again cauſed himſelf to 
Is again be inaugurated more ſolemnly into his of- 
—_ fice of protector in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
tector the ceremony was brought as near as poſ- 
ſible to reſemble the coronation of an Eug- 
Inſtitutes Hf king: And that his government might 
an houſe the more nearly reſemble that of the kings 
og, England, he thought fit to inſtitute a 
houſe of lords, conſiſting of ſixty perſons, 
of which ſeven were of the ancient nobi- 
lity, twenty-three of them gentlemen, the 
reſt men of obſcure parentage and mean 
occupations, who had raiſed themſelves in 
the wars: and theſe were ſummoned by 
writ, in much the ſame manner as the 
ers were anciently ſummoned to the 
ouſe of lords, 

The upper houſe being thus filled, the 
protector did not meet the commons in 
the painted chamber as heretofore ; but 
went to the houſe of lords, and ſent the 
black rod to the commons, commanding 
them to attend him there, according to 
the practice of Engliſb kings. The protector 
himſelf, and his lord-keeper Fiennes, have- 
ing made ſpeeches in commendation of 
this ancient form of 1 the 

Which commons were diſmiſſed: but they were 
proved no ſooner returned to their own houſe, 
2 than they ſnewed their reſentment at the 
dom mon e protectof's having inſtituted another aſ- 


ſembly of men to be a check, and, in 


ſome reſpects, to be ſuperior to them. 


They immediately admitted all thoſe 
members which Cromwell had excluded, as 

not being well affected to him, queſtioned 

his authority in creating peers, and were 

Cro moe about to unravel all his ſchemes. Where- 
is angry upon Cromwel came again to the houſe of 
with the lords z and having ſent for the commons, 
comme" ſeverely reprehended their preſumption; 


dmg told them, that the upper houſe, notwith- 
them, ſtanding their oppoſition, were lords, and 


ſhould continue lords; concluding his 
ſpeech in theſe words, By the living God I 
—— muſt diſſolve you. This was his 
third and laſt aſſembly, called a parlia- 
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ment; and thus were they diſſolved, have- 
ing continued together about fifteen days 
after the aſſembling of the upper houſe, . | 
Cromiwel, thus unwillingly condemned His per- 
to exerciſe an arbitrary rule, ſpent the few Plexiiy. 
months he had to live in perpetual horror 
and anxiety ; like Cain, he dreaded every eye 
that ſaw him, The royaliſts, he knew, 
Juftly conſpired his ruin; and thoſe who 

ad raiſed him to that power, the levellers 
and common-wealths men, he feared much 
more, as they had it much more in their 
power to annoy him, He was daily ex- 
erciſed with plots againſt his perſon and 
government; and yet from theſe nume- 
rous conſpiracies, as well as former ha- 
zards, did Providence think fit to guard 
the tyrant, and take off this deſtroyer of 
his country, at laſt, in the ordinary way 
of ſickneſs, He died in his bed, even in Death. 
that very palace where he had murdered 
1 royal maſter, on the 3d of September, 
1658, 

Upon the death of Cromwel, his eldeſt Richard 
ſon Richard was proclaimed protector by ms 
his late father's privy-council ; the lor * — 
mayor and aldermen, and ſeveral of the tor. 
officers of the army and gentlemen aſſiſt- 
ing. | 
The foreign miniſters had their audi- Addreſſed 
ences of condolence and congratulation ; 2? — 
and addreſſes came from the army, and en. 
from all parts of England, teſtifying their 
joy at his acceſſion, and promiſing to ſtand 
by him with their lives and fortunes. 

Richard having called a parliament, to Calls a 

meet the 27th of January, recommended parlia- 

his affairs at home and abroad to their ment, 

conſideration; but ſo exaſperated were the 

commons at the new- created houſe of peers, 

that they refuſed to paſs an act recognizing Which 

Richard for their protector; and fell into would not 

ſuch heats, that he was compelled to diſ- nher 

ſolve them. ; | protector. 

From this diſſention we may date the 

end of Richard's government for he never 

was applied to or mentioned afterwards. He 

bore the name of protector ſeven months | 

and about twenty days; after which there Different 

was a kind of inter-regnum for twelve days, forms of 

when the officers of the army thought fit G after 

to "reſtore the rump-parliament, at leaſt i 

fo many of the old, members as they was diſ- 

thought would be ſubſervient to them, carded. 

Theſe met on the 19th of May, the reſt 

were” excluded by force ; and, at laſt, 

wanting two to make up their intended 

mimber, they ſupplied their places with 

two they fetched "out of jail 

On the 13th of OFober following, Lam- 

bert, and the officers of the army, turned 

this 7ump again out” of doors, and about 

thirteen days after ſet up a committee of Commit- | 

ſafety, conſiſting of twenty-three perſons, tec of 
; | moſt ſafety. 


moſt of them officers; but in. about two 
months the rump was permitted to reſume 
— wer, till Monk came with his army 

ndon, reſtored the ſecluded members, 
8 on the 16th of March procured an 


in the name af the 
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keepers of England for Keepers of 


calling that parliament, which voted the ©*#* 
reſtoration of kingly. government, and the 
calling home king Charles IT. who accord- King 


ingly was reſtored, 


and returned on the Charles II 


ordinance to paſs for their own diſſolution : 2 yn of May following, | reſtored. 
which being effected, writs were iſſued out 
CHAP. vi. 


Of the Diviſion of Ex GLAND, both Political and ng. 


1. CANTII, 

2. REGNI, 

3. DUROTRIGES, 
4. DUNMONII, 


5. BELGA, 


6. ATREBATII, 
7. DOBUNTI, 


8. CATTIEUCHLANI, 


9. TRINOBANTES, 


10. ICENI, 
11. CORITANI, 
12, CORNA VII, 


13. BRIGANTES, 0 


14. OTTADINI, .. Fe, 


= 


| 


Y tutor, having improved my time 
by the foregoing particulars, in the 
next place endeayoured to make our tour 
the more agreeable, by giving me a juſt 
idea of the country : Therefore, ſaid he, - 
as I have given you an account of the 
governors or princes, and their ſeveral 


* Inhabitants of J 


11 


changes in this nation to the WT I 
ſhall now give you the ſeveral diviſions 


thereof, 


England, with the principality of Wales, Diviſion 


as it is now called, 


the Romans, divided into the following the 


was, at the arrival of of Eng- 
wag * 


petty governments, or independent ſtates. rival 'of 


( 


. 
2 
* 
o 


3 


|*1Z 
| 
45 = 
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| of f an 


| the Ro- 
Kent. .. 
Suſſex. 
Surrey. 
Dor ſeſſbire. 
WDevonſbire. 
Cornwal. 


Samer ſetſhire. 
br, 
Hampſbire. 
Berkſhire, 
Glouceſterſhire, 
Oxfordſhire. 
Warwickſhire. 
Buckin 1 
Bidforg ire, 
Hertfordſhire. 
Eſſex. 

"6-7" oj 


a7 
Cambridgeſhire. 
Huntingtonſbire. 
Lincolnſbire. 
Leiceſterſhire. 
Rutlandſbire. 
Derbyſbire. 
Nottingbamſbire. 
Narthamptonſbire. 
Worceſterſhire, 
Staffordſhire. 
Shropſhire. | 
Cheſhire. 
Yorkſhire. © 
Lancaſhire, 
Dur bam. 
Maſtmoreland. 
Cumberland. 3 
Northumberland, © 
and foyr counties 
in Se otland. 


15. ILURES, 


- 
— 
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By the 
Romans. 


15. SILURES, 


16, ORDOVICES, 


17. DIMET #; | 


The Roman emperors, after they had 
conquered Britain, divided, it into provin- 
ces, Severus ſeems firſt to have thrown it 
into two provinces, by a line drawn, from 
Clauſentum to Gabroſentum, i, e. from South- 
ampton to Gateſhead near Newcaſtle, So 
that all the country on the eaſt-ſide of the 
line was called Britannia prima, as lying 
nearer to the ſea and to Rome, which in 
the language of Dio is 1 Karo, i. e. Bri- 
tannia inferior; as all on the weſt- ſide was 
named Britantia ſecunda, and by Dio n "Aw, 
or ſuperior. But ſince Sextus Rufus rec- 
kons four provitices in Britain, it is pro- 
bable that Maxima Cæſarienſis and Flavia 
Cæſarienſis were taken out of the other two 
by Conſtantine the. great, and not by Maxi- 


mus Clemens, as Pantitolus reports: For 


Sextus Rufus, who. wrote in the reign of 
Valentinian I. mentions Maxima Cze/arien- 
is; whereas Clemens Maximus was an uſur- 
per under Th#&odofius the great. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who lived under the fame. 
Theode/ius, mentions the province Valencia; 
and after him the Notz/ia imperii num- 


The Vayage of Don Gontat.ts, 


Inhabitants of 


\ Radnorſhire, . 

4 Brecknockſhire, 

Monmouthſhire, 

EGlamorganſhire. 
Mantgomeryſhire: 

Merioneihſbire. 
Caernarvonſbire. 
Flintſhire, 
Denbighſhire, 

8 0 Caermartbenſbire. 

7 hs 


14. 


16, 


Pembrokeſhire, 
Cardiganſhire, 

bers five proyinghs in Britain, and among 
them Valencia. It was added to the other 
four by Theodg/tus, father of Theadabus the 
great; and ſeems before to have been part 
of Maxima Czſarien/is.* 5 

The Romans having abſconded this 
iſland, as I have told you before, it is pro- 
bable that the Britains no longer regarded 
their provinces, but fell again into their 
ancient diviſion of the land, as they had 
ſtill preſerved among themſelves a kind of 
government; and thus the Saxbns found it 
divided, who entirely overthrew both the 
ancient ee and diſtinction of the 
parts of this nation, and impoſed both 
their language and policy upon the con- 
quered nation, as I have ſhewn before: in 
which form William the congueror found 
it, and for its better government divided 
the whole land of Exgland and Wales into 
ſeveral counties or ſhires, two eccleſiaſtical 
provinces, and ſix circuits; which, as they 
now exiſt, withrſeyeral other appendages, 
will beſt appear from the oppoſite Scheme. 
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A. Chorographical Deſcription of ENGL AND. 


Boos thus accompanied and in- 
ſtructed, it was to be my peculiar 
care to improve my journey to the uſes 
I firſt intended, at my departure from 


Liſbon; and in particular to render it, for 


the future, ſabſeryient 'to my mercantile 


way of life: Therefore I began to take 


minutes of the u, produce, and manu- 
fatlures of every county through which 
we paſſed ; and made my.; pagticular ob- 
ſervations on the genius of the people, 
their different methods of dekling; and 
diſtinguiſhed the ſevetal cities, towns, and 


villages, which ate moſt remarkable for 


1 


trade and navigation; of all Which take 
the following true, though rude and un- 
poliſhed account. I begin with Cornwal, 
the county in which I landed. 


Corywal is the moſt -weſkern county of Cornwa! 


England, and is ſo 'waſhed by the ſea on the 
north, ſouth, and weſt, and the river 
Tamer on the eaſt, that it is a perfect penin- 
ſula ſhaped like a horn. I preſently found 
the people of .this i county Valued them- 
ſelves | upon ſome pretenſions above the 
other part of the nation, which I was in- 
formed was their ability in wreſtling, 


and ſtrength of body; their having moſt 


Britannia Prima ſeems to have been the ſouth part of Britain : Secunda probably was Wales. Maxima 
and Falencia ſeem to have been thoſe countries that lay upon the frontiers of Scor/and, And 


' Flavia 2 


Cu ſuri 


was, like enough, the heart of England. 


of 
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A Bar Account of the State 
BRIEF Account of the State of each | ' 
| $ 


5 Names of ſuch as | Antiqui Area of Lati- Longi 
Sat, , . th e, cker FAG 
tical Order. from the Count ounty Principal Commediti a e | Circuit of | the Mid | t ey Dilton 
45 preſent N, | es | chief or C hereof K 
ö or chief Town. 5 Family. © in each County. 3 ws ouniy 1 adge dle of from N Beari ye 
, cen. 17 5 5 py wh County each Fas 0 Long 
Bedfordſhire Ruſſell i frnare. cab. [dom , « 
une * 2 
Berkſhire, Ev. Howard Er.Ed.6. D. W. z.] 260000] corn, cattl * ON Os 
Buckinghamſhire, vl Sheffield —_ 1 or Ch. 1] 527000] ſail- cloth, R 2 D. Norfolk 652 ah 3 B 
Cambridgeſhi ho evans 441000] wood, corn, cat! TOY Oxford % 39135 N 
ridgeſhire Elect. P. of Hanover|Q, Anne 7768660 ; , cattle Buckingham Norfolk 4 3 5 1 2044 
; » 0 , 
Cheſhire rn, fowl, ſaffron | Cambridge, D. Norfolk wth MY Pd 
720000 corn,cattle,cheeſe, | | $0 561= 10154 N ner 
Cornwal, D. 2 ; : = & millitones c Cheſter , Er. — 3 1012 40 
a | 960000 „copper, tin 132N 
Cumberland, D. | Prince Willi fowl, fine ſlate +, Launceſton Weſtern i 
1 iam George 1. 1040000] copper, blackl „ > Bad wes: W by 
erby ſhire Stanley Henry 7 hs per, blacklead, fiſh | Carliſle Northern . 
5 3 f , 0000] coals, iron, lead Derby, Er. rthern | 54 4713 951214 NW by x 
| J. I. D.W.&M.|1920000 corn, cattle, wool, 2 Midland |;z o8|r 4010 y N] | 
Dorſetſhire, D. Sackville Jams fiſh, cloth, ſerges | Exeter 1 'qols. s 7 NW by N 
s I, 2 O 1160 W 
"ES DION Dunelm (5 772000| corn, cattle, ſtone Dorcheſter Weſt ** 
Dr. Chand! 5 George 1 6 | eſtern [50 4312 3002 W 
YN 2 ; ndler . 10000 | coals, iron, lead Durham wy 92 WSW 
5 , : . apell Charles 2. 1240000 (NOOR IR c 1 N a | 54 40 I 35 186 N by W 
ouceſterſhire Prince F , a ſh, fow] 5 olcheſter Home 
* rederick George 1. 800000 = dh ſteel, 6 51 450 30 lz; NE. 
ita Roy Charles 2. 121 corn, cloth | e 
Herefordſhire 5 312500 J oo honey dre © C| Southampton, D. Weſt 1 
evereux Edward 6 6 h 1 Tat „D. Wekern [51 98 
| Go wheat, wood, 15 5 W 
Hertfordſhire 8eymour oo Lider wool, Hereford, Y, [Oxford |; ys 
Klan i Henry 8. 451000|wheat, mal 52 10[2 47 [104 WNW 
untingtonſhire | Haſtings Maw 8 malt, wood Hertford, Ex, II 
Kent, D. G 78. 240000 corn, cattle, wood : ; ome |51 48]o o8 24 NN 
rey Er.Ed.4.D.Q.An|1248000|frui , Huntington, Er. Norfolk |;2 1710 
13 11248000] fruit, cattle, corn f Maidttone | RS i 710 20|52NbyW 
4 — | onea/. 1 1010 , 
| Leiceſterſhire Sidney Suck 1 1 50000 oxen, coals, oats Lancaſter, D North 45 40 SE by E 
1 Gen 2 88 560000|coals, wood, ſheep Leiceſter, E | Mi ns bet as 160 NW by N 
Bs | Queen Elizabeth [1740000|cattle, wool, fowl 1 Fan idland 52 351 2080 NWb 
Middleſex, Er. 3 * | , fow Lincoln, Er, Midland |53 05 © N 
I; Fg” O0 1108 N 
Norfolk 5. * E Ed 247000] roots, hay, cattle London Home 51 38 * 
| Rich. 3. & Char.2.]1148000 corn, wool, hon 5 NW by W 
Northamptonſhire Compton | | ? ſaffron, ſtuffs © Ll Norwich Norfolk [52 38 g 
North J . 550000 cattle, corn Wool 5 fe 3g NE by N 
r | umberland, D. ſaltpetre one Northampton, Ei.] Midland 5 : 
Nottinghamſhire Finch 8 370000 lead, coals, fiſh, fowl | Newcaſtle 52 2010 55160 NW by N 
Ori: es 2. 5660000 } 3 malt, coals, Notte | hy ern[55 I5]1 55225 N by W 
5 Harley | iquorice,fiſh, fowl ottingham, Fr. | Midland | 
Rutlandſhi Queen Anne | 534000 $3 9511 05198 NNW 
utlandſhire, D. |Mannors 245 corn, malt, cattle, wooc| Oxford, Er Oxf | 
Shropſhire Talbot x 14 n 110000] wool, wood, corn, cattle ne | e „„ 
. H. 6. D. W. 3 Sgoooof fuel, i i | idland [52 32Jo 38 
Somerſetſhire, D. [Seymour [Ed d My hi ans cattle | Shrewsbury, Er. [Oxford 52 40 0 1 
j * ; ward 6, 1075000 lapis calaminaris, Briſtol 4 52 116 NW by * 
taffordſhire Howard Charles 1 cattle, lead, wood ö 0 Wells Weſtern [51 053 o5 vw 
4 ; Ja. 2.] 810000|[coals, iron, lead k 5 50 W by Ss 
olk, Er. Howard | Stafford, Er. Oxford 
. 1 | [mes 1. 995000 butter, cheeſe, ; 53 0012 IO 104 NW 
rrey, Er. a n linen, woollen Ipſwich Norfols | 
a of Norfolk : Richard 3- 592000 fullers-carth, box x : 1 15 1 0 o NE 
Suſlex, Er. Yelverton Geor | corn, walnuts Southwark Home 1 350 W 
1 ge 1. 1140000 caſt iron, corn, cat- 5 201% 88 
rwickſhire Rich he g I Q tle, malt, wool c Chicheſter Home 50 550 cojz55S 
Weſtmoreland, Er, | Faife Rh e e e E my | Midlard a 
5 James 1. 510000 12 ſtuffs, hats ar wick, Er 52 2001 35% NWby V 
Wiltſhire, &r, Pavlet, D. of Bolton Br.E4.6. D. W. 4 6 _—_ 'F * Northern 34 152 So. 20 NNW 
. „U. 8 1 N O 20 1484 
Worceſterſhire Somerſet, duke] | W. z. 676000] ſheep, wool, cloth, wood! Salisbury Weſte ; 
of Beaufort c Er H.8. D.Ch.z. 540000 cyder ſalt chend We enem 51 20 2 00 70 W by 5 
: t, enesie orceſter, M. 
Yorkſhire | i | = eſter, M. Oxford [52 12 13/87 NW UN 
. | 
| Oſnaburgh ä 3770000þ cloth, corn, cattle ds 
| 1 Vork, P. Nort! 
ernſc4 10[1 20155 N by W 


Obſerve that D. ſignifies Duke z N 


OO Yor rene, a g And that when D. or Er. &c 
; o that E. Ngniſics Eaſt W W | 
* „W. Weſt. N. North, S. South, 
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ſtand next :frer the Couff Title is f. 
Lon. n, We. v 
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HUNTY in ENGLAND, amo 1731. 2 


2 9 


Vil- 5 S Proportion | 
| 8 e Inhabi- | . of 513 | | | 
Number In what Names of the | | in . tants in | & | Parts | > Hundreds, 
r of of Dioceſe cach | Cities in each 4 ns Houſes. 2 Y ng ae a Names of 2 Rivers in > Rapes, Laths, 
5 in . County. ire | oun I ſey has pai ach ty. ; W 
40 e, eee : IM - near m 8 28 ee OR wh 
* f Tax, 
— 3 3 e dee b N TO * 0 
58 Lincoln | e ee 50850 44 7 | Ouſe, Ivel Js hundreds 
| 62 Salisbury 12] 671] 16906 84530 g| 10 | Thames, Iſis, Kenet — 22 hundreds | 
| 73 Lincoln | 11] 615 18390 9195014 12 Tame, Ouſe, Colne — | 8 hundreds Y 
art E | | 
| 3; 15 Nardich Ely 5| 279] 173479 | B86735| 6] 9 | Cam, Ouſe, Grant — | 16 hundreds [ 
20 |Cheſter Cheſter 11] 670] 24054 120270 4| 7 | Dee, Weever | 1|7 hundreds | 
; | 89 Exeter 191230 25374 12687044 8 | Fawey, Loo, Alan _ [101g hundreds | 
. Cheſter Eden, Derwent, Irthing, 
ll « 37 4 Carliſle Corus 7] 447 14925 74025 6 3 Leven a S c © Pon | 
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rade and 
manufac- 
tures. 


to ENGLAND. and SCOTLAND. 


bf the old Britiſb blood in their families; 
and their peculiar honour of giving title of 
duke without creation to the eldeſt ſon of 
the king of Great-Britain, 

This is not the moſt fruitful part of 


England, the ſoil being for the moſt part 


mountainous, thin, and rocky underneath : 
yet the vallies are fat with corn and good 
paſture, the hills are rich in tin and cop- 


per mines; and they every where abound 


in wild-fowls, eſpecially the dainty wood- 
cock, Nor muſt I forget their produce 
of eringo, ſamphire, fine ſlate, and mar- 
ble. But their chief metal and manufac- 
ture is in. When the ore is brought above 
ground in the ſtone, it is broke with ham- 


mers, and then carried to the ſtamping 


mills, which make it ready for other mills, 
whereby it is ground to powder. After 
it is waſhed and cleared from earth, Cc. 


it is melted at the blowing-houſes in- 


to pigs of three or four hundred weight, 
marked with the owner's name, and the 
value is ſet upon it at the coining-houſe, 
where it is aſſay*d, to know what it is worth, 
The times for coining or making it, are 
Midſummer and Michaelmas ; and for ſuch 
as have not their tin then ready, there is 
a poſt-coinage at Lady-day and Chriſtmas. 
T 2 ſtamp is, the ſeal of the duchy of 


 Cornwal, The tinners are regulated by 


Stannary laws, ſo called from ſtannuin, the 
Latin word for tin; and the trials of 
their cauſes are by jurics, returned by the 
mayors of the ſtannary towns; for which 
purpoſe, courts are held by the lord war- 
den of the ſtannaries, who has alſo a 
deputy, When all the legal duties are 
ſatisfied, the tinner may ſell his tin where 
he will; only if the king, or the duke of 


Cornwal, have a mind to be purchaſers, 


wy have a right of pre- emption. 
he coinage towns are, Leſkard, Leſt- 
withiel, Truro, Helſton, and Penſance ; and 
the tinners are reckoned at leaſt 100,000. 
The mundic, in which the tin lies as in 
its bed, yields ſuch a quantity of lapis ca- 
laminaris, for making braſs, that inſtead 
of impotting copper and braſs, which year- 
ly heretofore did amount to 100,0007. 
— now export as much, if not more. 
In this county alſo is carried on a great 
trade for pilchards ; which are caught be- 
tween July and November, of which the 
merchants export vaſt quantities to foreign 
markets, and for which they fit them by 
fuming, preſſing and pickling : Theſe are 
ſalted but not gutted, the entrails being 
reckoned the beſt part ; and, after have- 
ing been piled in heaps in a cellar for ten 
days, and preſſed, to drain off the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture of the blood and falt, 
they are barrelled up with pickle, for 
France; but without it, for Spain, Italy, 
and other hotter countries. | 
OS 


ſant county, 
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We paſs through this county into De-Devon- 


vonſhire, travelling eaſtward ; which being Hire. 
not ſo much incompaſſed with the ſea is 
of a more pure air; and both the roads Soil. 
are better, and the ſoil more fruitful; 
though Devonſbire has many both hills 
and woods, LES 

Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, Commo- 
Sc. and its manufactures, kerſes, ſerges, dities 2 
druggets, perpetuanas, long- ells, ſhalloons, ut 
narrow cloths, Ec. as alſo bonelace. 

That part called the South-hams is famous Cyder and 
for its noble rough cyder: In other parts of tin. 
it mines of tin have been e, ee 
in ſuch abundance, that in king Jobn's time 
the coinage of Devonſhire was ſet to farm 
for $f a year, when Cornmal paid but 
66L. 18 5. 44. and it has four ſtannary 
towns, with as many ſtannary courts, and 
towns of coinage z which are Plympton, 
Taviſtock, Aſhburton, and Cbagford; but 
there is very little tin dug in this country 
now, 

Veins of loadſtone are found here, which, Load- 

I was told, a learned naturaliſt ſays ge- ſtone. 
nerally run eaſt and weſt, contrary to the 

received opinion, that the loadſtone gave 

a northerly direction; becauſe its natural 

poſition in the mine is ſuppoſed to be 

north and ſouth, Here are quarries of 3 
ood ſtone for building, and alſo of ſlate building. 

25 covering houſes; and of the latter and tiling. 

great quantities are exported. 

Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, we entered Dorſci- 
the pleaſant and fruitful county of Dor/et,/ire. 
or Horſeſtre, which not only produceth 

reat plenty of corn, paſture, cattle, wild Produce 
2 and fiſh; but hemp and flax; and nuf. 
great quantities of cloth are made here, tures. 
both woollen and linnen. Nor can any 
ſhire match its plenty of excellent ſtone 
in the quarries at Portland and Purbeck, Quarries 
(in the laſt of which marble has been dug of fone. 
up ſometimes) ; and from Blacknore foreſt Foreſts of 
may be brought ſufficient timber to ſerve timber. 
the whole county : And what a conveni- 
ency this is to the inhabitants, appears, 
from the elegance of the buildings, not 
only of the gentlemen's ſeats, but in their 
towns, Many kinds of earth, that are 
uſeful, are diſperſed up and down the 
county; particularly, the beſt tobacco- 
pipe-clay, which, as I was told, would 
{ell at London for 305. a ton. 

From hence we travelled into Somer/et- Smer/et- 
ſhire, ſo called from its being the warmeſt ire. 
county in the whole iſland of Britain. It 
is a very rich, Pe, populous and plea- Its charac: 

amous among the graziers ter. 
for its large ſheep and oxen ; and among 
merchant-adventurers, for its commodious 
havens. But the roads in winter are very 
foul and bad for travellers, „ 

It abounds with grain of all kinds, of tt pro- 
which it ſupplies home and foreign markets duct. 

0 8 with 


tures. 
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with vaſt quantities, Its hills afford mines 
of coal, lead, and copper, 
here, as well as in any ſhire in the kingdom; 
and teazles (a ſort of thiſtles ufed by the 


cloth-dreſſers) grow ſcarce any where elſe, 


Ocre is dug up, on and about Mendip hills; 
and of lapis calaminaris (without which, 
and copper, there's no — of braſs) 
more is dug up here than in all the king- 
dom beſides, As this county is rich in 
paſture, no wonder it yields ſuch great 
quantities of cheeſe, of which the belt 
and biggeſt in England are made at Chedder, 
and reckoned as good as Parmeſan ; and it 
is worthy both the obſervation and imita- 
tion of ſuch as deſire to excell in this 
branch of trade, that the whole milk of 
the pariſh is, by the agreement of the — 
riſhioners, preſerved for the making of it. 
Its oxen are as large as thoſe of Lancaſhire 
and Lincolnſhire; and the 
fleſh is ſaid to be finer, Its vales feed and 
fatten a prodigious number of ſheep, and 
of the largeſt ſize, Its maſtiff dogs are 
the boldeſt of all others of the kind at 
baiting the bull, a ſport in which the 
ruder ſort of people / among them, and 
ſome of the low-bred gentry, take per- 
haps too much delight, as well here, as 
in other parts of this nation, 

All ſorts of cloth is manufactured here; 
as broad and narrow kerſeys, druggets, 
ſerges, duroys. and ſhalloons, together with 
ſtockings and buttons; and in the ſouth- 
eaſt parts of the ſhire are made | 
The value of the wool- 
len manufacture alone here, in the firſt 
hands, has been rated at a million a year; 
and if a calculation was made of its other 


manufactures ; and its produce by mines, 


tillage, feeding, grazing, dairies, c. it 
would undoubtedly exceed any county of 
the kingdom in riches both natural and ac- 
quired, Yorkſhire not excepted; due al- 
lowance being made for the difference in 
extent, As to foreign trade, ſurely no 


ſhire but Middleſex will compare with one 
that has the city of Briſtol to boaſt of; 
not to mention the coaſting trade in the 
little ports of Bridgewater and Minbead. 
Wilthire. 


We then entered NO the north- 
ern part of which is full of pleaſant ri- 
ſings, and water'd with clear ſtreams, It 
was once overſpread with woods, which are 
now in a manner quite deſtroyed, The ſoil 
of this part of the country, being clay, 
is conſequently troubleſome ſometimes to 
travellers; but here is a great variety of 
delightful proſpects, to make them amends, 
And my tutor told me, that a good author 


of their own made this remark of Wiltfhire : 
That an ox, left to himſelf, would, of 


* all England, chuſe to live in the north 
* of this county, a ſheep in the ſouth part 


Wood thrives 


grain of the 


at quan- 


© of it, and a man in the middle between 
© both; as partaking of the pleaſure of 
© the plain, and the plenty of the deep 
country.“ The ſoil of the vale is very 


fruitful, and affords great quantity of as 


good cheeſe as any in England; and tho 
that of the hills is in ſome places chalky, 
and barren enough, yet its cheapneſs makes 
it beneficial to the neighbouring farmers. I 
havebeen told on the ſpot, that on thedowns 
betwixt Sandy-Lane and Mariboyouph, and 
between the Devizes and Saliſbury, hun- 
dreds of acres have been rented at a groat 
an acre Amum. But the numerous 


flocks of ſheep fed there turn much more 


tures, 


to the profit of the 1 The a- Manafac- 


bundance of wool which theſe ſheep pro- 
duce, invited the inhabitants to fall very 
much into the clothing trade; and the 
beſt broad cloths, both white and dyed, in 
England, are made in the weſt and north 
parts of this county, and indeed, in the 
ſouth and eaſt parts too, but not in ſuch 
quantities, | | 


Fuel is not very plenty in this county, 


which has no coal pits, not indeed much 
wood : *Tis uctive, however, of all 
ſorts of grain, eſpecially wheat. 

From 


county of Southampton, This is the coun- 
ty where I ſaw, what my tutor had before 
told me, the tract of land, called New 


Foreſt, which was enlarged by Wiltiam the New Fb. 
Conqueror at the deſtruction of ſeveral 


towns and villages, and 36 pariſhes, being 
computed go miles in compaſs; and be- 
came remarkable for the Kath of two 
of his ſons and a grandſon, who loſt their 
lives ſtrangely in this foreſt. 

Tue air of this county is moſt pure and 


ir oil, 


piercing, eſpecially the downs, of which aud, jow- 


there is a ridge that runs almoſt athwart 
it, and affords plenty of game. 
is various as to its fertility, the hilly parts 
being barren, like other downs, and fit 
only for ſheep ; but the lower grounds are 
fruitful in corn and herbage, It produces 


The ſoil 


great quantities of all manner of grain, 


particularly Wheat and barley, with which 
it ſupplies the flouriſhing markets of Farn- 
ham, Baſingſtote, and Reading; and their 
teams of horſes, many of which are fit 


for the beſt coach in the kingdom, ſhew 


the wealth of the farmer, The arable 
om tho? very ſtony, is fruitful ; for the 
ones lie looſe upon the ſoil: and thoſe 


who are well ſkilled in agriculture affirm, 


that they keep it warm, and that there- 
fore, the taking them away would do more 
hurt than good. This county is particu- 


iliſbire we departed for Hamp- Hanpſgire 
ſhire or Hantſhire, by ſome called the 


larly famous for irs honey, with which they Its honey. 


Hampſbire bacon is allowed by all to be ar 
be 


make moſt excellent mead and metheglin. 


Its hogs 


Tts manu- 
ſacture. 


Berkſh1 re. 
Air, ſoil, 
and pro- 
duce. 


* 
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beſt in England, the Twine being ſupplied 
with acorns in plenty; from the New Fo- 
reſt, and other woods, in which kr are 
ſuffered to run at large: And the delicacy 
of their fleſh is attributed to their not 


being pent up in ſtyes. Kerſey and cloth 


are made here; and tho? not in fo great 
plenty as in Miluſpire, Somerſetſbire, and 
Glouceſterſhire, yet there is enough made, 
not only for home conſumption, but for a 
foreign trade, Its ſea coaſts furniſh oiſters, 
lobſters, and other falt-water fiſh, And in- 
deed, both for profit and pleaſure, there's 
not a more inviting county in Grea7-Britain, 

Adjoining to Hampſhire is the inland 
county of Berks; whoſe air is generally 
healthy and ſweet z the ſoil fertile enough, 


where tis cultivated; and the whole coun- 


ty, which is one of the moſt pleaſant in 
England, is well ſtored with cattle and 
timber, particularly oak and beech, in the 
weſtern parts, and in Windſor foreſt ; 
which alſo abounds with wild-fowl, and 
other game; as its rivers Thames and Ken- 
net, the one on the north, the other on 
the ſouth fide of it, do with fiſh, eſpecially 
fine large trout and crayfiſh, It has been 
obſerved, that land is dearer here, than in 
other parts the ſame diſtance from London. 
The chief manufactures of this county are 


woollen cloth, ſail cloth, and malt; there being 


Vale of 
White- 
Horſe. 


Surrey. 


great crops of barley in the weſt part of the 
county, particularly the vale of Vhite-Horſe, 
ſo named from the bare ſide of a chalky hill 
repreſenting that animal, which the inha- 
bitants once a year, about Midſummer, take 
ſome pains in tritnming, to keep it to 
its ſhape and colour, and then conclude 
the day with mirth. Tis ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that the ground there was formed 
into this figure by the Saxons, who had 
the White-Horſe for their arms. | 

Having regaled ourſelves four days with 
the fowl and delicious fiſh of Berk/hire, 
we paſſed into Surrey, which I could not 
find to be remarkable for any particular 
trade or manufacture; excepting the corn 


market at Croydon, and the ſeveral branches 


Air. 


Soil. 


of trade carried on in the borough of 


Southwark : but as that borough is con- 
tiguous to London, 1 ſhall remark theit 
trade together, 


therefore it boaſts of ſeveral royal palaces, 
and many ſeats of the nobility and gentry. 
But the air, as well as the ſoil, of the 
middle and extreme parts is vaſtly different, 


the air rex, mild in the latter, which is 


very fruitful in corn and hay, with a fine 
mixrure of woods and fields, eſpecially 
on the ſouth about Holmſdale, and on the 
north towards the Thames ; bur the air is 
bleak in the heart of the county, which, 


except a delightful ſpot indeed here and 


In general, I obſerve this 
to be a healthy, pleaſant county; and 


there, is all open ſandy ground, and barren 
heath; for which reaſon, the county is not 
unaptly compared to a coarſe cloth with a 
fine liſt or hem. In ſome places there are 


long ridges of hills or downs, with war- 


rens for rabbets and hares, and parks for 
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deer; and its rivers, the chief of which, Rivers. 


beſides the Thames, are the Mole, the Wey, 


and the Manie, abound with fiſh, And 


the chief commodities of this county, be- commo- 
ſides its corn, ate box-wood, walnuts, and dities. 


fullers-earth, which laſt is ſold at a groat a 
buſhel at the pits near Ryegate, and is ſent 
manufactures all over England. 

NM. B. This earth is prohibited exporta- 
tion by che fame laws, and under the 


up to London for the uſe of the woollen 


ſuame penalties as wool itſelf, 


Our tour through Surrey was pretty Saſir. 


agreeable in regard to the many fine ſeats 
which we met with, but I was more 
pleaſed to turn off into Suſſex, a maritime 
county upon the Engliſh channel; whoſe 
downs. near the coaſt are charming, and 
its vallies, or the Wild of Suſſex, as it is 
commonly called, very plentiful, eſpeci- 


ally in oats. The downs are very high 


green hills, well known to travellers, eſ- The ſouth 


there being great numbers bred here, whoſe 
wool, which is very fine, is too often ex- 


ported clandeſtinely to France by farmers 


pecially ſuch as deal in wool or ſheep ; downs. 


and jobbers, who are called owlers. Many Produce. 


parts of the downs being a fat chalky 
ſoil, ate, on that account, very fruitful, 
both in corn ind graſs. The middle part 
of the county is delightfully chequer'd 
with meadows, paſtures, groves, and 
5 that produce wheat and bar- 
ey. 


The north quarter is ſhaded with Manufac- 


woods, from which they make abundance ture. 


of charcoal; and they ſupply timber for 


the navy docks, and fuel for the iron works, 
there being not only plenty of ore on the 
eaſt ſide towards Kent, but many great for- 
ges, furnaces, and watermills, for both 
caſt and wrought iron, which, though it 
is ſaid to be more, brittle than the Spaniſb, 


yet cannon are caſt with it; and the beſt 


gunpowder iri the world is made in this 
county, A great deal of its meadow 
ground is turned into ponds and pools, to 
drive hammer-mills by the laſhes, Here 
we were regaled with the delicious bird, 


called the wheat-ear, for which this county The 


is particularly famous. *Tis no bigger w/rat-car 


than a latk, and is taken by digging a 
hole in the ground, into which they put a 
ſnare of horſe-hair, and then cover the 
hole, very near, with the turf, turning 
the graſſy ſide downwards; this bird being 


ſo very timorous, that the ſhadow even of 


a cloud frightens them into theſe little ca- 
vities. They are ſo fat that, when caught, 
they 


Kent. 
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they cannot be carried many miles without 
being tainted; and even in plucking them 
they muſt be, handled as little as poſſible ; 
and they are fatteſt when the wheat is ready 
to be cut down, 

I was told, that in winter the roads were 
ſo deep in ſome parts, that they were ob- 
liged to draw their coaches with oxen. 

We at laſt arrived in Kent, which is the 
moſt caſtern county on the Engliſh chan- 
nel, and of which I had retained great 
notions, from the account ray tutor had 
given of its having been an entire king- 
8 of itſelf in the time of the heptar- 
chy; and how the Kentiſh men obliged 


William the Conqueror to confirm their an- 
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cient privileges. This county ſtands as it 
were in a corner, and may properly be di- 
vided into three parts, according to the na- 


ture of its ſoil; viz, The downs, which 


may be ſaid to have health without wealth; 
the marſby parts, which have wealth with- 
out health; and the middle, which enjoy 
both health and wealth. But 

The county, in general, abounds with 
plantations of hops, fields of corn, paſ- 
tures, and woods of oak, beech, and cheſ- 
nuts, and fine orchards of cherries and 
pippins; and, about Boxley, Foots, Cray, 

orth Cray, &c, are many woods of birch, 
from whence the broom- makers are ſup- 


Pires who live in Kent-ftreet, Southwark. 


. Middlfex, 


he cattle here, of all ſorts, are reckoned 
larger than they are in the neighbourin 
counties; and the Weald of Kent is . 
for its large bullocks, as well as for its 
great timber for ſhipping. Here are ſe- 
veral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of 
greyiſh rabbets. Here are mines of iron, 
and pits of marle and chalk ; woad, and 
madder, for dyers; wool, flax, ſaintfoyn; 
and on the cliffs, between Follſtone and 
Dover, is plenty of ſamphire, 
From Kent we croſſed the water at 
Greenwich, and arrived at Limehouſe, in 
the county of Middleſex, This is but a 
{mall county, but pleaſant, fruitful, and 
dignified with the city of London, the ca- 
pital of the nation, and the city of V- 


_ minſter, which is the ſeat of the Britifþ 


monarchs, It abounds with rich and plea- 
ſant villages; and I may in one word com- 
pleat its character, when 1 declare it to be 
my opinion, that here are more ingenious 
men, and more money ſpent in coſtly ap- 
parel, cating, drinking, plays, operas, and 
other diverſions and gaities of life, than in 
any other tract of land of the ſame cir- 
cumference in the whole world beſides, 
As to the produce, manufactures, and 
trade of this county, I am informed, that 
the whole county almoſt is cantoned out 
into corn or paſture, and garden grounds 
near the city, The manufactures are chiefly 


or ninety hundre 


confined to the city or ſuburbs, of which 


hereafter: But it is amazing to ſee in the Manufac- 
neighbouring fields the immenſe tale oftures. 


bricks and tiles which are daily making for 
the ſupply of new buildings, The trade 
being wholly carried on in the port of 
London, it will be more properly remarked 
when I give an account of that great and 
opulent city, 


« * 


„d on our journey croſs  Bow- 
Bridge, which divides Middleſex from Eſſex, 
a county ſo called, as has been before re- 
lated, from the Eaſt-Sarons, by whom it 
was inhabited. 


The air is generally temperatez but The air 
near the ſea and the Thames, among the and foil. 


hundreds, it is moiſt; and the inhabitants 
are ſubject to agues. It abounds with 
corn, cattle, wood, and wild-fowl; and 
the north parts of it, eſpecially about 
Saffron-Walden, produce great quantities 
of ſaffron; the beſt in the world: The 
ſoil in ſome places thereabouts being ſo 
rich, that after three crops of ſaffron it 
yields good barley, for near twenty years 
together, without dunging. In other 
parts it produces hops. 

It is particularly obſerved of this county, 
that, generally ſpeaking, the ſoil is beſt 
where the air is worſt, and ? contra; for 
the parts next to the ſea and the Thames 
among the fenny hundreds, which are ſo 
aguiſh, abound with rich paſtures and 
corn landsz whereas the inland parts, tho? 
healthy, are many of them gravelly and 
ſandy, and not ſo good either for corn or 


grals, but more productive of furze, broom, Produce. 


brakes z yet there are others of clay and 
loam ſoils, which bear excellent corn and 
paſturage. No county affords proviſions 
of all ſorts in greater plenty than this both 


. by land and water, for the ſupply not only 


of its own inhabitants, but of the city of 
London, Many good and ſerviceable 
horſes are bred in the marſhes, Abun- 
dance of fat oxen and ſheepare alſo brought 
from thence to their puts! oxy and corn is 
weekly ſent up to that city in great quan- 
tities, Great dairies of cows are alſo kept 
here, which bring forth calves admired 2 
the whiteneſs and delicacy of their fleſh, in- 
ſomuch that, As good as an Eſſex calf, is a 
common proverb, with the citizens, to de- 
note what they like, as is the other ſaying, 
As valiant as an Eſſex lion, to ridicule 
what they deſpiſe, | 


 Aboutforty-five miles north eaſt of London Manufac- 
in this county is carried on the great manu- tures. 


facture of Colcheſter baize, ſo famous 
throughout Spain, Portugal, and their 
American plantations z which are brought 
to London in waggons containing eighty 
E weight each, * 

| WI 


Having ſtaid ſome time in London, we EJ/:x. 


with fix horſes only; the roads being fo very 
hard and level, N. B. The Eſex farmers 
buy lean calves at Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, and having fatted them, bring them 
to the ſame place to fell again. 


Hertford- 
ſpire. 


abounds in graſs, wood, and corn fields, 
covered with looſe ſtones, As there is 
little or no manufacture in this ſhire, which 
is full of malſters, millers, dealers in corn, 
c. ſo their trade would be inconſiderable, 
was it not for its being every way a great 
thorow fare, and for its neighbourhood to 
London, which makes the chief market towns 
to be much frequented, for the ſale of 
wheat, barley, and all ſorts of grain, 
not only the growth of this, but ſeveral 
other counties. Wheat, barley and malt are 
its chief commodities. And the barley of 
Hertfordſhire is ſo much prized in London, 
that many hundred quarters are fold by that 
name in a year, of which not a grain was 
ever ſown in this county, | | 
From Hertfordſhire we travelled into 
Bedfordſhire,which we found to be a fruitful 
country; eſpecially the north parts, which 
yield plentiful crops of plump, white and 
ſtrong barley, which, made into malt, is 
frequently fold in London, and other parts, 
for that of Hertfordſhire. It has foreſts and 
parks well ſtored with deer, fat paſtures 
with cattle, produces great quantities of 
butter and cheeſe, with fuller's earth, and 
woad for dying, and has plenty of poultry. 
Its chief manufactures are bone-lace, and 
ſtraw hats, | 
The woad, for which this county is 
famous, is the plant with which the an- 
cient Britons uſed to dye their bodies, that 
they might appear the more terrible to 
their enemies; but rather, as ſome think, 
to preſerve them from the inclemency of 
the weather, It is cultivated here after this 
manner: it is ſown every year, and the 
old woad, except what they ſave for ſeed, 
is plucked up. The beginning of March 
1s the ſeaſon for ſowing it, and the middle 
of May for cropping it. It is beſt in a 
dry year; but more plentiful in a wet one. 
It is cropped commonly four or five times 
a year as it comes up z but the firſt 
is beſt, and every one after it gradually 
worſe, When gathered, it is immediately 
ground ſmall in a mill, till it becomes fit 
to ball; and when balled, it is laid u 
hurdles to dry; and then ground into 
powder. After this it is ſpread on a floor, 
and watered, which is called couching; and 
then it is turned every day till it is per- 
fectly dry and mouldy, which is called l- 
vering. After ſilvering it is weighed, and 
put into a bag containing two hundred 
weight, and then ſent to the dyer to try 
it, — 0 a price on it according to its 
Vor. I. 


Bedford- 
Hire. 


Product. 


Manufac- 
tures. 
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Hertfordſhire is an inland county, and 
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goodneſs, | The beſt is commonly valued 
a 1.2 D0þi- wats ho bars | 
Adjoining to Bedfordſhire is the county 375. 
of Bucks, taking its name from beech-trees, banſbire. 
in which it abounds, as I am told, more 
than any other part of England. Conſe- 
r this ſhire is diverſitied with plea- 
ant woods and fine ſtreams, which ren- 
der it a deſireable country; beſides the qua- 
lity of its air, which is generally good, 
eſpecially on the Chiltern-hills, ſo that 
there is not a better in the whole iſland: 
and even in the vale, where it is not alto- 
gether ſo good, it is much better than in 
other low dirty counties, | Its chief rivers 
are the Thames, the Ouſe, and the Colne. 
The ſoil, being generally marle or chalk, SoIiI. 
is very fruitful, eſpecially in corn; and 
though it is ſtony on the Ghiltern-hills, yet 
amidſt thoſe ſtones there come up good 
crops of choice wheat and barley. It 
abounds too with phyſical plants, perhaps, 
more than any other county. As the land Graſing 
in the vale is proper for graſing, ſo it and cattle, 
abounds with cattle, There are ſome 
graſiers here, who perhaps have 4 or 500 J. 
a year in land of their own, and yet rent 
three times as much, which they keep all 
in their own management : and 1t is very 
certain, that one fingle meadow, called 
Buryfield, in the manor of Quarendon, was 
lett not many years ago for 800 L. a year, 
But the ſoil here, though ſo good to feed 
ſheep, is too rich to breed them; and it 
is common to give 10 C. for a ram to 
breed. The ſheep of the vale of Aileſbury 
are the biggeſt in England, and their mut- Their 
ton is very good; yet whoever has eaten 33 
of that of Hanſtead, Bag ſhot and Tunbridge, 
muſt own there is better. The beef here 
is ſo good, that Buckinghamſhire bread and 
beef was formerly a proverb; meaning, 
that the former was the fineſt, and the 
latter the fatteſt in England, | 
The manufactures of this ſhire are pa- Its manu- 
r and bone-lacez the former made at factures. 
Wycomb mills, and the latter at Newport- 
Pagnel, where the lace is very little infe- 
rior to that of Flanders, And here I can't 
forbear remarking; how far the Engliſh de- 
generate from their native capacity of im- 
proving manufactures, in the particular 
caſe of paper, which, notwithſtanding they 
have greater plenty of the beſt rags, they 
commonly make out of old rotten mate- 
rials, the ſhavings and cuttings of paper, 
till it will not bear the weight of the preſs; 
and ſell their beſt rags abroad ſo cheap, 
that the Dutch, French and Genoeſe, are 
able to import paper, made chiefly of Ang- 
lifh rags, cheaper and always better than 
any that is made in England; which is a 
great overſight. ls 
My tutor, who was an Oxonian, having 
P p brought 
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| The Voyage of Don GoNzALEsõ, 


brought us to the confines of Or fordſbire, 
aſſured me that it would be worth my 


While to ſee and ſpend a few days in the 


famous city and univerſity of Oxford; to 
which I readily condeſcended, but ſhall 
refer my minutes of that agreeable ſeat of 
learning to its proper place; and at preſent 
I only obſerve, that Oxfordſpire enjoys a 
ſweet healthful air, and is a very plentiful 
country; for the plains are judiciouſly diſ- 
poſed into corn- fields and meadows, and 
its few hills exalt their heads with lofi 

woods, and harbour great plenty of all 
ſorts of game, I did not meet with any 
particular manufacture in the whole county, 


Glhucefter- From Vs hr we departed for Glouceſter- 


hir. 


Product. 


Coteſ- 
avould 
hills, 


ſhire, which abounds with all ſorts of 
grain, cattle, fowl and game, and every 
thing that other counties produce, and 
altogether as excellent in their kinds, eſpe- 


cially bacon and cyder; and its rivers af- 


ford as great plenty of fiſh, eſpecially ſal- 
mon from the Severn, together with: lam- 
preys and conger-eels, But, to give a 
truer idea of this county, we ſhall conſi- 
der it in three parts, according to its uſual 
diviſion, viz, | | 

1. Coteſwould, the hilly part of the coun- 


ty, bordering on Warwickſhire, Oxford- 


ſhire, and Berkſhire, It is not very fertile, 
and lies expoſed to the winds and cold, fo 
that its corn is flow in coming out of the 
ground; from whence aroſe the proverb in 


this county, 1/ is as long in coming as Coteſ- 


would barley: but then it is healthy, and 
feeds a multitude of ſheep, whoſe wool is 
exceeding fine, and ſo improved by the 
inhabitants, that they may be reckoned as 
golden fleeces to the county, many of 
whoſe towns are ſo eminent for the cloath- 


Its manu- ing manufacture, that they have no others 


facture. 


fit to be named with it, It has been com- 
puted that before Engliſh wool began to be 


clandeſtinely exported to France, fifty thou- 


ſand cloths were made yearly in this ſhire, 
which are eſtimated at ten pounds a cloth, 
the fine with the coarſe z and the number 


this part of the county that excellent 
cheeſe is made, 'which is the fatteſt and 
-moſt agreeable to the palate of any in 
England; though that which is ſo called 
in London comes, for the moſt part, out of 
Wiltſhire, the real cheeſe of this county 
going more to Briſtol than to London. 


3. The foreſt of Dean, which is the Foreſt of 
moſt weſt part of the county, lies between Dean, 


the Severn and the Wye, It was hereto- 
fore covered with wood, and contained 
thirty thouſand: acres of it, being twenty 


miles long, and ten broad; and it was 


then ſuch a harbour for robbers, eſpecially 
towards the banks of the Severn, that in 
the reign of Henry VI. an act of parlia- 
ment was made on purpoſe to reſtrain 
them, But ſince ſo many rich veins of 
iron have been diſcovered, and forges 
eſtabliſhed here by acts of parliament for 
working it, which require vaſt quantities 
of wood to ſupport them, the woods are 
not only reduced to narrower bounds, but 
many towns 'and villages haye been built 


in the foreſt, as is uſual where any ma- 


nufacture is carried on; inſomuch, that 


here are three hundreds, twenty-three pa- 


riſh-churches, three market-towns, one mayor - 


town, one caſtle, and one abbey. Where Its excel- 
the woods are ſtill preſerved, the oaks are 2 
reckoned the beſt in England; the ſoil, 


which is a wet clay, being proper for the 
and ig of them. The oak-timber of this 
oreſt was anciently ſo famous, that moſt 
of that employed in building of Exgliſb 
ſhips was fetched from hence: and this 
was ſo well known to the Spaniards, that 
their invincible armada, which was ſent in 
1558 to invade England, was ordered ex- 
preſsly. to deſtroy this foreſt, in hopes 
thereby of quite ruining the Engliſb navi- 
gation, Formerly, I was told, the valleys 
of this county, which now are with more 
profit to the owners turned into orchards, 
were full of vineyards, In a word, this 
county abounds in corn, wood, wool, iron, 
ſteel, cyder, ſalmon, and cheeſe, 


of ſheep kept in the county, of which We ſtill kept within land, and arrived Monmonth- 
moſt are fed in this part of it, is com- in AMonmouthfaire, which was formerly a“““ 

puted at four hundred thouſand, It is Welch county. Its air is temperate and Its air and 
ſaid, that the fine Spaniſh wool came ori- healthy, the eaſt parts are woody, and ſoil. 


— — * * e e 
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ginally from the Corefwould ſheep ; one of 
the Engliſh kings, either Richard I. or Ed- 
ward I. having made a preſent of the 
breed to the then king of Spain. 


The Tah. 2. The Vale, which is the middle part of 


the county, and ſpreads into a fruitful 
plain lying on both ſides of the Severn, is 
a quite different clime from the Coteſtvould, 
where, if it be true that there are eight 
months in the year winter, and four too 
cold for ſummer, here it is certain are 
cight months ſummer, and four too warm 
to deſerve the name of winter, It is in 


the weſt parts are a little mountainous ; 
but in the general it is fruitful enough, 
and the hills feed cattle, ſheep, and goats, 
while the valleys produce plenty of graſs 
and corn, eſpecially the latter, of which 
here is as good wheat as in any county of 
the kingdom, and yet lands never ſell for 
more than twenty one years purchaſe, The 
Briſtol merchants ſend their ſhips hither 
to take off great quantities of its corn for 
Portugal and other countries, Coals are 
ſo cheap here, that it is common to ſee a 
good fire in the meaneſl cottage ; for a 

| horſe- 
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horſe- load coſts but 2 d. at the mouth of 
the pit. e e ee | 
The principal manufacture of the coun- 
ty is flannel, The gentlemen here gene- 
rally ſpeak Engh/h, though the current 
language of the vulgar is Welch, The 
natives were formerly reckoned a valiant 
and courageous proj and the moſt ſkil- 
ful archers of all the Welch borderers; yet 
they were cruelly harraſſed after the Nor- 
mans came into England by the lords of 
the marſhes, to whom ſeveral of the Exg- 
liſb kings granted all they could conquer 
here for their own, | 
Our next route was into Herefordſhire, 
which, they ſay, has alſo been a Welch 
county; and its prodigious quantities of 
orchards and fruit trees, the very hedges 
being full of them, have obtained to this 
county the agreeable name of the orchard 
of England. This county abounds with 
all things neceſſary for life; but more eſ- 
Product. pecially with corn, wool, ſalmon, and cy- 
der; and its wool and cyder is generally 
Manufac- counted the beſt in England; yet this cy- 
ture. der, ſo much ee is made of the 
red. ſtreał- apple, which is ſcarce eatable; 
and grows no where ſo well as in this 
county. | 
W.rceſer- Alfter a ſhort ſtay we arrived in Worceſ- 
Hire. terſhire, whoſe air and ſoil are ſo kindly, 
Air and that it is inferior to none of its neighbours, 
ſoil, either for health or pleaſure, the former 
being ſweet all over the county, the latter 
rich both in tillage and paſturage, the hills 
being covered with flocks of ſheep, and the 
vallies abounding in corn and rich mea- 
dows. Neither is it leſs happily accom- 
modated with water; for it has in all parts 
very fine rivers, as the Severn, Stour, Avon, 
Teme, &c. which furniſh it plentifully with 
fiſh of the moſt delicious kinds, The no- 
ble Severn directs the courſe of its rich 
ſtream from north to ſouth through the 
very middle of the county; and the Avon 
from Warwickſhire runs into that river 
through the ſouth part of the ſhire, Its 
Commo- commodities, beſides corn, cattle, cheeſe, 
dities. wool, cloth, ſtuffs, cyder, lampreys, Sc. 
are perry and falt, and the latter ſuch in a 
Product. peculiar- manner. Its perry is made of 
pears, and the beſt kind of it is very 2 
lateable, eſpecially if it be three or four 
years old, when it is racy and ſpiritous. 
Hops are lately very much cultivated in 
this ſhire, which commodity, and their 
ſalt, are ſent down the Severn in a ſort of 
veſſels called trougbs, of which at leaſt 
twenty are conſtantly employed to Briſtol, 
Bridgewater, and other places, Somerſet- 
ſhire and Dorſet-fſhire being chiefly ſup- 
plied with the latter by this traffick. 
Still returning to the north-eaſt we en- 
tered Warwickſhire ; whole air is excellent, 


Manufac- 


ture. 


Hereford- 
Hire. 


Rivers. 


Warwick- 
ſhire. 


id 


the ſoil rich, and its principal commodities 
are corn, malt, wool, wood, won, coal, 
and cheeſe, | WH 4 | 
. ?Tis divided into two parts, the Felden, 
and the Woodland; that on the ſouth ſide, 
and this on the north ſide of the Avon; by 


which it is certain, that as the former was 


a champaign, the other was a woody coun- 

try. The firſt afforded all the paſture; Pre duct: 
and corn grounds; and the ſecond was of 

little uſe, beſides fuel; but the iron works, 

in the adjacent countries, have ſo conſumed 

the wood, that they have long ſince made 

way for the plough; and at preſent, what 

by marle, and other good contrivances, all 

this part yields abundance of corn; ſo that 


the Felden, which uſed to ſupply the other 


with corn, cheeſe, and butter, is now 
turned, in a great meaſure, into paſturing. 
The ſoil of both is good, and produces 
excellent corn and cheeſe, eſpecially the 
latter, which has ſo much the preference, 
that the very name of it given to that of 
other counties, which is not ſo good, is 
enough to carry it off, | 
Of late years this county has bean alſo 

diſtinguiſhed by a ſilk manufactury of rib- 
bons and other ſmall wares at Coventry 
as allo for hard ' wares at Birmingham z 
whoſe proprictors have their warehouſes at 
London, | | 

The next county eaſtward is Northamp- Morthanp- 
zonſhire. Here I found the ſoil very fruit- re. 
ful both in tillage and paſturage, but it is Soil and 
not well ſtocked with wood, nor (by reaſon produtt- 
of its diſtance from the ſea) can it be ſup- 
plied with coal as duly as other counties, 
1o that winter fuel, as I was informed, here 
is exceeding dear, It abounds with ſheep 
and other cattle, wool, pigeons, and ſalt- 
petre; and they ſay it has been obſerved, 
that there is leſs waſte ground in this thang 
in any other county of England, there be- 
ing but one barren heath in it, and that 
near Whittering, *Tis a plain level coun- 
try, and ſo populous, that from ſome pla- 
ces may be teen no leſs than thirty ſteeples 
at one view, Its manufactures are ſerges, Manufac- 
tammies, ſhalloons, boots and ſhoes, n. 

Our next progreſs was into Huntington- Ilunting- 
ſhire, which I was informed, having for- benſbire. 
merly been a very woody country, and 
harbouring much game, was ſo called 
from its being moſt proper for hunting. 
It ſtill abounds with willows, marſhy on 
the north-eaſt ſide, but plentiful of paſ- 
ture; and though it mat be allowed in- 
ferior, both as to the ſoil and produce, to 
many other counties, it is pleaſant, diver- 
ſified with hills, and yields plenty of corn 
and cattle, | N 
Keeping ſtill to the caſt we paſſed into Canbriqg- 
Cambridgeſhire, in which is ſeated another / ire. 
famous univerſity of the Englih nation. 


The 
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Air and 
foil, 


Commo- 
dities. 


Manufac- 
tures, 


Suffolk, 
Air, 


Soil. 


Commo- 
ditics, | 


Butter. 


The Voyage of Den Goxzauss, | 


The air and ſoil of this county are very 
different, -according to its different parts: 
The air is very good about Cambridge, and 
all the ſouth and caſt parts; but damp and 
foggy, and therefore not ſo wholeſome, in 
the ile of Eh, and other northern low 
watry tracts, that are part of the great le- 
vel of the fens, called Bedford-Level, and 
often ſubje&t to inundations, The ſoil 
however in general is yery fruitful; the 
dry barren parts being i in ſome 

laces from five to thirty ſhillings an acre 

y the cinque-foil (that graſs which the 
French call Saimt-Foin, becauſe 
brought it from the Holy-Land) and the 
low ſpungy parts, by draining the fens. 
Its chief commodities are excellent corn, 
eſpecially barley, of which they make vaſt 
quantities of malt, cattle, butter, ſaffron, 
coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, and wild-fowl. The 
principal manufactures of this county are 
paper and baſkets. / 

N. B, See an account of the univerſity 

of Cambridge hereafter, 


At laſt we arrived in the maritime coun- 


ty of Suffolk, looking to the northern 
oceanz whoſe air is very clear and whole- 
ſome, ſweet and pleaſant, even near the 
ſea-ſhore, becauſe the beach is generally 
ſandy and ſhelly, which ſhoots off the ſea 
water, and keeps it from ſtagnation and 
ſtinking mud, The phyſicians, as they 
told me, reckon it as good an air as any in 
the kingdom, . 

The ſoil is various; that near the ſea is 
ſandy, and full of heaths, yet abounds 
with rye, peaſe, and hemp, and feeds 
great flocks of _—_ That called High 
Suffolk, or thi: Wood. 


with wood, yet has a rich wy clay and 
marle, which produces good paſture, that 


feeds abundance of cattle, The part 


which borders on Efſex and Cambridge 


likewiſe affords excellent paſture; and 


about Bury, and ſo to the north and north- 


weſt, *tis fruitful in corn, except towards 


New-market, which is for the moſt part 


green heath. Tis ſaid, that the feeding cat- 
tle and ſheep on turnips, which practice has 
now obtained almoſt the general approba- 
tion of the Engliſh graſiers and farmers, 
was an improvement firſt ſet on foot in 
this county. | 

Its chief commodities are butter and 
cheeſe, the latter of which is ſomewhat the 
worſe for the ſake of inriching the former; 
but 1t 18 much the better for long voyages, 


by reaſon of its dryneſs, and the ſea fo 


mellows it, that it has been ſold for twelve 
pence a pound, The butter, which is 
made here in great re and con- 
veyed to many parts of England, is incom- 
parable; it is packed up in firkins, ac- 


ands, which is the in- 
ner part of the country, tho* it abounds 


cording to the ſtatute, and fold in mar- 
kets and fairs for all uſes both by fea and 
tand, but more particularly to the cheeſe- 
mongers of London. Here alſo I metwith 
2 manufactures of woollen and linen Cloth. 
Toth, | $: | 


Keeping now to the fea coaſt we entered V% 


the county of Norfolk, which has a grea- 


ter variety of ſoil, than is, perhaps, in Soil. 


any other county, and in that reſpect it 
is called ( juſtly enough) the repreſentative 
of all England, for the beſt and worſt of 


foils; but even the latter, 7, e. fens and 
marſhlands, and the ſandy heaths, are ex- 
ceeding profitable; the former affordin 
rich paſture for cattle, and the latter feed- 
ing great flocks of hardy ſtrong ſheep, of 
a peculiar kind to this county, called Nor - 
FOLKS, and vaſt numbers of filver-hair*'d 
rabbets, The light, deep, and clay grounds, 
are very fruitful in rye and peaſe, wheat 
and barley; and near Wal/nzpham, they 
produce ſaffron, On the banks of its ri- 
vers, and its rivulets, are many fine mea- 
dows and paſtures; and near its towns are 
many ſprings, groves, and coppices: ſome 
villages are ſaid to keep no leſs than five 
thouſand ſheep, The lord of every town 
orders how many, and what ſort of ſheep 
the people ſhall have, directs their walks 
both in winter and ſummer, where they 
ſhall be folded for the ſake of their dung, 
and how they ſhall be driven from place to 
place. 


growing near Walſingbam: And the manu- 


factures of this county are chiefly ſtuffs, Manufac. 

tures, 
roceeding northerly, we came into 7;,/r- 

Lincoluſbire, which is uſually divided into/4i-e. 


2 and ſtockings. 


three parts, viz, Holland on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide, Ketevan on the ſouth-weſt, and Lind- 
ſey on the north, which laſt is much the 
biggeſt ; for its diviſion takes in all that lies 
north of Lincoln city, and of the Foſ5-Dyke, 


which king Henry I. cut betwixt the JVirham 


and Trent. 

The firſt is a ſoft marſhy ground, 
abounding with rivers and fens, and has 
therefore a bad air, 

The ſecond has an air more wholeſome, 
as it is leſs affected by the fogs from the 
fens; and a ſoil more fruitful, ; 

The third is generally reckoned healthy, 
eſpecially on the weſt fide, 


The inland country produces corn, the Soil and 
fens coleſeed, and the richeſt paſtures; ſo product. 
that their cattle are bigger than in any 


county except Somerſet, which took a 
breed from thence about threeſcore years 
ago, and has much improved the fize by 
their richer paſtures, And their horſes are 
reputed to no ways inferior to the 
Yorkſhire breed. | 
Once 


Its product conſiſts chiefly in corn, Commo- 
wool, honey, and ſaffron; the beſt ſaffron dities. 


Liicefter- 
ſpire. 


produtt. 
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Once more we left the ſight of the ſea 
ſhore, and entered the inland county of 
Leiceſter, which enjoys both a good air 
and a good foil, that produces wheat, barley, 
peas, and oats; hut its moſt natural and plen- 
tiful crops are beans, eſpecially in that part 
of Sparkingho hundred, which lies about 
the village, called from thence Barton in 
the beans, where they are ſo luxuriant, 
that towards harveſt” time, when I ſaw 
them, tliey look'd like a foreſt. The Nor- 
Folkians' are not fonder of dumplins, than 
the Leiceſtrians are of beans; which tho? 
they are in other countries food only for 
horſes or hogs; unleſs eaten when they are 
green, in this they are eſteemed good for 
men all the year round. Perhaps they are 
more tender and ſweeter here than in other 
places, for this reaſon in the very nature 
of things, viz. that where any grain thrives 
beſt, 'tis always the ſweeteſt and whol- 


ſomeſt of the kind. The people have not 


only a pleaſure of eating, but a profit of 


ſelling them to their neighbours, who in- 


deed deride them by the name of bean- 
bellies, and have a proverb which ſays, 


ſhake a Leiceſterſhire man by the collar, and 


you ſhall bear the beans rattle in his belly; 
but the yeomen ſmile at what is ſaid to 
rattle in their bellies, while they know 
good ſilver thereby rings in their pockets, 

There are no manufactures in this coun- 


ty, except it be ſtockings, which has been 


of late much encouraged ; ſo that the ſhep- 
herd and huſbandman engroſs almoſt all 
to themſelves; for as the latter ſupplies 
other counties with its corn and pulſe, the 
former ſends its wool into many parts of 
England, which fetches them good money. 

The great want of fuel, in the inland 
country eſpecially, is ſupplied by a very 
rich coal mine, at a place called Cole-Orton, 
trom whence *tis ſold at good rates to the 
neighbouring counties. 
Their ſheep are of the Lincoly/hire breed, 


ſomewhat bigger than thoſe of Cambridge 


Natting- 
lamſbire. 


and Norfolk; and the country is pretty well 
ſtock'd with deer, for which here are ſe- 
veral parks. ee ee vant 


Moſt of the gentlemen here are graſiers, 


and in ſome places the latter are ſo rich, 
that they grow gentlemen, it being com- 
mon here for graſiers to rent farms in this 
county from go. to 2000. a year. 

The horſes bred, or rather fed here, are 
the largeſt in England, being generally the 


black fort for the coach and dray; of 


which great numbers are continually ſent 
up to London. 1 1 e 
Adjoiging to Leiceſterſbire on the north 
road is the county of Nottingham, which, 
excepting the large foreſt of Sherwood, is 
an exceeding fruitful place, eſpecially on 
the ſouth- all. 
*—FDL. . 


and the weſt ſide is woody 


and full of good cl. The chief com- 
modities are cattle, corn, T malt; L wool; 
coal, wood, liquorice, cheeſe; butter, lea+ 


ther and tallow. It alſo yields marle of 


ſeveral ſorts, and a! ſtone, not unlike ala - 
baſter, only ſofter; whieh, when . burnt; 


makes a ym harder than that of Paris, 


wherewith they generally floor their upper 


T 


rooms, The chief manufactures are ſtocks Manufac- 


ings, glaſs, and earthen wares; and ' tis cures. 
— for fine ſtrong ale, a liquor made 


of malt and hops much admired by the 
Engliſh.. * nd Mie VB G64) Kris! 


* 8 * 
* % - 
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U. HO 
To the: weſt of Nottingbamſbire lies Perbyſsire 


Derbyſbire, an inland county, and accord 


ing to its different parts, deſerving of a 


different character; for the eaſt and ſouth Soil and 


parts, which are full of | 
and parks; are well cultivated and fruitful 


gentlemen's ſeats product. 


in all kinds of grain, eſpecially Barley, nan 


which makes many of the inhabitants 
maltſters, who have a good trade both for 
their malt and ale. The weſt part on the 
other ſide of the Derwent is barren, con- 
ſiſting of nought but bleak hills and moun- 


tains, except ſome fields of oats, and is 


therefore called the Peak, from the Saxon 


word Peaeland, which ſignifies an emi- 


nence; nevertheleſs there is ſome graſs on 
the hills, and plenty in the vales, which 
feed great flocks of ſheep and other cattle; 


yet by reaſon of its ſubterraneous riches in 


mines and quarries, this tract is almoſt as 
profitable to the inhabitants as the other 
part; for its mountains and quarries yield 
great quantities of the beſt lead, antimony, 
mill- ſtones, ſcythe- ſtones, and grindſtones, 
marble, alabaſter, a coarſe ſort of chryſtal, 
azure, ſpar, green and white vitriol, allum, 
pit-coal, and iron; for the forming of 
which, here are forges, Where ſuch quan- 


tities of wood are conſumed every day, as 


well as what is uſed at the lead mines and 
coal delfs, that the country has very little 
(if any) left. This Peak abounds with won- 


ders or curioſities, which the inhabitants - 


generally reduce to ſeven: viz. 1, The 
famous palace of the duke of, Devonſhire, 
called Chatſworth houſe. .' 2. Mam-tor, a 
wonderful mountain. 3. Eden- hole. 4. 
Buxton wells. g. Weeding) well, or Tides 
well. 6. PooPs-hole. 7. The dev. l's a—e, 
or Peaks a-. | 


From admiring the wonders of Derby. YorkBlre, 


ſhire, we returned eaſt ward, and croſſed part 


of Nottinghamſhire: into the noted county 


of York, the largeſt county in England, or 
rather a county full of ſnires. But firſt, to 
write of it in general, I found that the 


commodities of Loriſbire ate in a particu- Commo- 
lar manner allum, jet, lime, liquorice, hor- dities and 
ſes: Its manufactures, knives, bits, ſpurs, manufac- 


ſtockings, Sc. But the greateſt of all is 
cloth, with which it in a good meaſure 
ö ſupplies 


tures. 


5² 


ſapplics/Gervaity and the nargh, The corn 

and cattle, with which it abounds, are not 
mentioned, becauſe theſe are what they 
have in common with other counties. tron 
and lead mines have been in more plenty 
than of late years, 'tho' no leſs than 40, ooo 
perſons are employed in the iran manufac- 
tures, under about 600 maſter cutlers, 
who are incorporated by the ſtile of the 
cutlers of Hallam, re. And now in parti · 

Diviſion, cular, this county is divided into three 
or ridings, each of which is as large, if not 
"= than any ordinary county ; which are 


th por by welt, caſt north, from 
their ſituation with reſpect to the city of 


| —— | Market towns, 


Contents, The Welt riding 10 24 
Eaſt ridi 4 8 
North riding 12 17 
854 3 
26 49 


Wiſt-ri- And firſt of the weſt-riditig 3 its airy 


_ wing. though ſharp, is generally reckoned more 
= Wh — * than that of the other two Ri- 


dings. The ſoil, on the weſt ſide of it, is 
hilly and ſtony, and therefore not very 
fruitful z tho! in the valleys, there's plenty 
product. of good meadow ground and paſture, But 

that part of it towards the river Ou/e is a 
rich ſoil, producing wheat and barley, tho? 
not in ſo great plenty as oats, which are 
cultivated with ſucceſs, even in it's worſt 


5 f 
i this Riding are trees ſeldom found in 
other counties, as firs, yews and cheſnuts; 
and *tis remarkable, not only for its many 

ks and chaces, but for mines of lime-ſtone 

or manure, and quarries of ſtone for 
building, and of another ſort, whereof the 
| people make allum ; which is of a blueiſh 
The al- colour, and will cleave like corniſh ſlate, 
lum ſtone. The mine lies deep, and requires great 
| pains to dig up ; but being calcined, *tis 
made into allum by various percolations 
and e x This Riding is noted alſo 
for jet and liquorice, for fine horſes and 
goats, beſides other cattle; for making 
and curing legs of pork into hams, like 
the Port 1 and Weſtphalian z and for 
the manufacturies of cloth and iron. 

The eaft-riding is the ſmalleſt of the 
three, confined within the rivers Derwent, 
Ouſe, Humber, and the German ocean, Its 
ſouth-caſt part, called the wapentake of 
Holderneſs, is a fruitful ſpot ; and the parts 
which lie on the ſea coaſt and the Derwent 
are rich, and full of towns; but the middle 
of this diviſion is overſpread with barren, 
ſandy, dry, uninhabited woulds, which 
are called 7ork/wonld, being great downs. 


Faſl-ri- 
=.” 


the eaſt and weſt Ridings. 


black and mountainous, being all over 
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end hills that product ſome corn, and feed Sail and 
eat numbers of black cattle, horſes and Produ. 
_ * 8 compare with 
hoſe of Catſunuld ; but they are gene | 
ſent to the marſhes to be fattened. Dh 
foil about (theſe woulds abounds with 
chalk, flints, fire-ſtones, c. and in di- 
ven parts of it there are mines of coal 
and frer · ſtone. Theſe woulds extend a 
eat way into the wapentakes of Bainton, 
mo and Ys ; and at the 
foot of them, ntar Bugthorp and Lepping- 
ton, are found the ſtones called afroites, 
which are dug out of a blue clay on the 
banks of a rivulet between Bugthorp and 
the Woulds, though many of them are 
waſhed by the rains into the brook, The Air and 
air cannot be ſuppoſed to be the rivers, 


_ where in — Riding, conſidering 
great a Fit is incompaſſed 
the ſea and 3 | 1 


The North-riding is as it were the nor- North. i. 
thern frontier of the two forementioned 4g. 
ridings ; extending along the coaſt from 
that called Robin-Hoods-Bay, on the north 
ſide of Flamberough-head, as far as Whitby, 
being bounded on the north with the ri- Bounds 
ver ret, which ſeparates it from Durham, and extent 

runs from the ſea in a narrow tract of 
near ſixty miles, as far as Weſtmoreland, 
and is bounded on the ſouth and weſt with 
the Derwent and Ute, which part it from 


The caſt part of this country towards Soil. 
the ocean is called Blackmoor, i. e. a land 8 
rugged and unſightly, by reaſon of craggs, 
hills, and woods, The north-weſt part 

of it, which is of a large extent, and 
called Richmondſbire, is almoſt one con- Richmond. 
tinued eminence, or ridge of cr ahh 
rocks, and vaſt mountains, the ſides of 
which yield pretty good graſs here and 
there, and the bottoms and valleys are not 
unfruitful. The hills afford great ſtore of 
lead, pit-coal, and braſs; and in a charter 
of Edward IV. mention is made of a mi- 
neral or copper mine near the very town of 
Richmond, On the tops of theſe moun- 
tains, as well as elſwhere, plenty of ſtones, 
like ſea cockles, are found in firm rocks 
and beds of lime-ſtone, ſometimes at ſix 
or eight fathom under ground. The miners 
therefore call them run lime-ſtones, as ſup- 
poling them to be produced by a more 
than ordinary heat, and a quicker fermen- 
tation than they allow to the production 
of the other parts of the quarry. The 
hills here towards Lancaſbire have a pro- 
ſpect ſo wild, ſolitary and unſightly, and 
all things are ſo ſtill, that the neighbours 


have called ſome rivulets here Hellbecks, Hellbecks, 


eſpecially that at the head of the river Ure, 
ms with a bridge over it, of one entire 


None, 


aur, falls ſo deep, that it ſtrikes one with 
22 look down; There is ſafe har- 
bour in this tract for goats, deer, and Rags, 
which are very remarkable and extraordi- 
nary for their bulk and branchy heads. 
The river Uye riſes here out of the weſt 
mountains, and runs through Meneſdale, a 
valley well ſtocked with catthe and land. 

Swaldsle is another diviſion of this Ri- 
dings being a dale ſo called from the river 
Swale, which runs through it, wherein 
Paulinus the archbiſhop of York is ſaid to 
have baptized 10,000 Saxtns in à day. 
»Tis a pretty broad, pleaſant vale, with 

graſs enough, but it wants wood, for tho? 
there's a place near it called Swaldale fo- 
reſt, there are ſcarce any trees in it now, 
whatever there were formerly. Near it is 
Weneſdale, a very rich fruitful valley ſtocked 
with vaſt herds of cattle, for which there's 
delicate paſture. The moſt woody foreſt 
in this Riding is that of Galtres, called, in 
Latin, Galaterium Nemus, which in ſome 
places is thick and ſhady, in others flat, 
wet and y. This foreſt in the reign 
of Edward III. extended itſelf (they ſay) to 
the very walls of 7orkz and it muſt have 
been a place of ſome note in the reign of 
Henry VII. becauſe it appears from a pa- 
tent in Rymer*s Fudera, that he appointed 
his ſon prince Henry warden of this foreſt, 
The pro- Beſides coals already mentioned, this 
duce of Riding produces' marble, allum, jet and 
= Ri- copperas. The allum is a mineral dug out 
Te Slum Of a rock, of the colour of ſlate at firſt, 
mines and but, when burnt, it changes to a mere 
works. ruddy colour, and then *tis ſteeped in pits of 
water dug for that purpoſe, after which tis 

boiled and clarified, as it comes to us, 
The chief allum-works here are carried on 

by che duke and ducheſs of Buckingham,* 
at Mbiily, where was the greateſt plenty of 

its mine, hag 
As for jet, geat, or black amber, in 
Latin, gagates, though the name is gi- 
ven to the agate, tis very different from 
it, tho! ſome miſtake it to be the ſame. 
"Tis found in ſeveral places of this county 
by the ſea ſide, in the chinks and clefts of 
the rocks, Tis- naturally of a reddiſh 
ruſty colour, but when poliſhed, tis a 

ſhining black. 

Its copperas is extracted out of ſome of 
the earth that is dug out of the allum 
mines; for in . for the allum 
earth, there ariſe veins of metals, and ſoils 
of diverſe colours, eſpecially thoſe of ocre 
and murray, from which they extract cop- 
peras as well as allum. 

Its marble is hewed out of the rocks 
near Eggleſtone in Richmondſhire, where be- 
gins that mountainous tract, in the north - 
weſt part of this ſhire, called by the in- 
babitants Stanemoor, becauſe tis ſo rugged 


$waldale. 


Galtres 
ſoreſt. 


1 


pt 


Copperas. 


Marble. 


PR ** — 


* 
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and ſton): At the ſame time tis a 

Jo deſolate, that it has hut one par 
chat in the middle of it, for entertaining 
. Thehufbandmen all along the Shore 


about ¶hitiy are almoſt | continually em- 


Þloyed in making a particular manure for 


their land. For this purpoſe they gather 
the ſea wreck, and lay ic 13 
when tis dr they burn it. While this is 
doing they ſtir it to and fro with an iron 
rake, to prevent its burning w aſhes, and 
10 it condenſes and cakes together in ſuch 
a body as they call kelp, which is alſo of Kkelp. 
uſe in making allumn. 
The air is colder and reckoned more Its air; 
wholſome in this than in the other two 
1 Is the air is calder here than in 
the other Ridings, it not only produces 
more pit - coal than they do, but is furniſh'd 
with very large foreſts of fuel, as Apelgartb, 
Lune, and New Foreſt in the wapentake of 
Gillingweſt, beſides Pickering foreſt in the 
wapentakeof that name, and Galzres above- 
mentioned. 8 | 

As 22 here ee a her- 
rings at their proper ſeaſon, and large tur- 
buts, ſo its . abound all the . with 
variety of freſh fiſh, 3 

From Richmond we ſoon paſs'd by Pierce- Durham. 

bridge into the county of Durham, former- | 
ly called the patrimony of St, Cuthbert, and 
endowed with more privileges, as I was 
told, than any other county, till the refors 
mation; ind now *tis eſteemed the richeſt 
biſhoprick in England, 7 
They who delight in a good up air a. 
will probably take pleaſure in that of this 
biſhoprick, which 1s obſerved to be colder 
in the weſt parts than the caſt, where the 
warin breezes from the ſea diſſolve both ice 
and ſnow, In the weſtern parts of it the 
fields are barren and naked, the woods thin; 
and the hills bald; but the lead and coal 
mines make ſome amends for that ſterility of 
ſoil, The eaſt, ſouth, and north parts are 


more fruitful, eſpecially where the huſ- 


bandman has beſtowed due labour upon 

it. Upon the whole, though we meet 

here with variety of meadows, paſtures and 

corn fields, the ſoil of the biſhoprick is gi and 

not in general to be reckoned among the product. 

moſt fruitful; yet tis thick ſet with towns, | 

and very rich in mines of coal, which is Cl. 

exported from Shields, Sunderland, and 

Hartlepoole to London, and 228 

all under the name of Newca/tle coal. In 

moſt parts of this county coal lies ſo near 

the ſurface of the earth, that the waggon 

and cart wheels often turn it up in the beat- 

en road, and thereby the veins are diſco- 

vered. Not to enter into the diſcuſſion of 

naturalifts .coal, I ſhall make uſe of 

the learned Camden's words R 
„ „ Navy 


* 


—— — 


N dince dead. 


— 


8 
berland, 
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© have this ſea-coal to be a black, earthy 
* bitumen, others to be jet, and others 
* to be Japis Thratius;, all which that great 
* maſter of mineral learning, Georgius 
Agricola, proves to be the very- ſame. 
For certain, this of ours is nothing but 
bitumen hardened and concreted by heat 
* under-ground, for it caſts the ſame ſmell 
that bitumen does, and if water be 
© ſprinkled on it, it burns the hotter and 
* clearer ; but whether or no it i; quenched 
« with oil, I have not tried. If the lapis 
* objidianus be in England, I ſhould take 
© it for that which is found in other parts 
* of this kingdom, and commonly goes 
* by the name of cannel, or candle-coal, 
for that is hard, ſhining, light, and apt 
to cleave into thin flakes, and to burn 
* out as ſoon as it is kindled,” Later in- 


2 into the nature of this mineral aſ- 


ſert, that beſides the bituminous part eaſily 


diſcerned in the burning, there are ſome- 
times vitriolic and ferrugineous, with a 
mixture of ocre and terrene parts. Indeed, 
vitriol is frequently found in the mines, and 
vere often adheres to it. The abundance 
of this product in the biſhoprick is the 
reaſon that the inhabitants apply little to 
any other traffic or manufacture. The 
ſoil is farther kind to them in yielding lead 
and iron; and the treaſure of mines is ſo 
much ſooner brought home than thoſe of 
manufactures and traffic, that where the 
one abound, the other are generally neg- 
lected, | | 

We paſſed from the barren ſurface,” but 
rich bowels of the county of Durham, by 
the town of GCateſide, into Newcaſtle, 
which is a town and county of itſelf; and 
we from thence proceeded to make our ob- 
ſervations on the county of Northumber- 
land, which heretofore gave name to one 
of the kingdoms in the Heptarchy., We 


ground; as that which in other countries ig 
called pit-coal, yet being brought by ſea 
to all the other parts of England, and car- 
Tied alſo by ſea to Scotland, as well as 
France and Flanders, it is thence: called 
ſea· coal. It is almoſt impoſſible to expreſs 
the vaſt trade that is brought into this 
county by the tranſportation of coals to 
all parts, inſomuch that London alone, be- 
fore there was half the number of brew- 
ers and diſtillers that there is now, was 
ſaid to conſume boovooo chaldrons in a 
year, 8 « 3 . | 


» 


' Notwithſtanding Northumberlant is a Canis. 
very large county; and does not want its 4d. 


peculiars to recommend it to a traveller, 
we poſted' with ' more than uſual 'expedi- 
tion to return by Cumberland, from whence 
we ſet out, ſoon after we could take a curſory 
view of that and the other counties we had 
left unſurveyed. Cumberland is bounded 
on the weſt by the Jriſb ſea, by which 
means it enjoys a good maritime trade; 
and its hills yielding good paſture, and 
valleys plenty of all ſorts of grain; it may 
not be improperly numbered among the 
fruitful counties of the iſland: It alſo not 
only abounds with wild-fowl and fiſh, for 
pleaſure and ſupport of life; but with pit- 
coal and mines of lead and copper, to ena- 
ble them to carry on a foreign trade with 
advantage. | | 


The. happy ſoil of Cumberland was no Wiltmores 
ſooner left, but we pitied the poor inha- /ard. 


bitants of that hilly and marſhy county of 
Weſtmoreland; though as we proceeded 
ſouthward we found it not without ſome 
bleſſings of Heaven, or fruitful ſpots of 
ground; and merely prompted by neceſ- 
ſity, as I ſuppoſe, in ſome parts of this 
county the natives endeavour to make up 
the. deficiences of their ſoil by their art 
and induſtry: for, arriving at Kendal, we 


Soi, found the ſoil various: That on the ſea- (beyond all expectation) found it to be a 
coaſt is very fruitful, if well manured and rich, well-inhabited town, and carrying on 
cultivated, bearing good wheat, and moſt a great trade of woollen cloth, druggets, 
ſorts of other grain; and on both ſides of ſerge, cotton, ſtockings and hats. 
the Tine there are very large meadows, We ſtill kept by the ſhore of the 1r1/þ Lara 
The weſt parts indeed are very mountain- ſea, and paſſed forward into the county/r- 
ous, but abound with rich mines of coal, palatine of Lancaſter. And here I ob- 
Sc. and afford good paſture for ſheep; ſerved, that the foil, where it is plain and soil and 
and though theſe northern parts are gene- level, commonly yields wheat and barley ; product. 
rally bleak in the winter with nipping Foſts, the hills are generally ſtony and barren, 
yet the ſhepherds here, being defended by but their bottoms produce excellent oats, 
the mountains, dwell in their huts called In ſome parts the land produceth good 
heals, during the winter-ſeaſon, and at- hemp, and the paſture ground feedeth 
tend their flocks alſo all the ſummer in the both oxen and cows of a larger ſize than in 
open fields. The men of this county, I any other county. Here is plenty of tim- 
was told, are remarkably good ſoldiers; ber, coal, lead, iron, copper, antimony, 
and it abounds with ancient and good fa- black-lead, lapis calaminaris; and allum, 

Its coal. milies. It abounds more with coal, eſpe- brimſtone, and green vitriol, found in the 


cially about Newcaſtle, than any other 


county in E ik which, tho? it be not 


fetched out of the ſea, but dug out of the 


coal-pits, Here alſo is found, in the manor 
of Haigh, a ſort of coal, called carne} or 
candle-coal, which not only makes a much 

| better 


* 


Produce. 


Its manu- 
ſacture. 


out of Wales, where ſome. 


metals, N 


Cheſhire. | 
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to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND: 


better or more chearful fire than pit-coal ; 


but when poliſhed, will not ſoil a white lin- 


nen cloth, though it is as black as jet. 
In the marſhy port of this county the 
natives burn turfs, which they have in 
great plenty; and it abounds with man 
ood trading towns, | eſpecially in the 
ſtian, linen check, and narrow both lin- 
nen and woollen wares, at Preſton, Blacks 
bourne, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Warring- 
ton, but eſpecially at Manebeſter and in its 
neighbourhood, In this county is alſo 
that famous town Liverpool, ſo noted 
through the world for its extenſive trade. 
The pleaſure I took in viewing the ma- 
nufactures in Lancaſhire detained us more 
than uſual but at laſt we ſet forward for 
Cheſhire, whoſe product is more particu- 
larly cheeſe and ſalt. Its cheeſe is _ 
moſt authors, and commended by 
eaters to be the beſt in England, except ſuch 
as have taſted the Chedder cheeſe of Somer- 
ſetſhire, which muſt be allowed to excel! 


it by far; which by ſome is attributed to 


the excellency of its paſturage, which muſt 
be allowed to be the richeſt of any on the 
weſt ſide of Britain. Of this cheeſe I 
was informed from credible hands, that 
London takes off 14000 tons a year; that 
the navigation of the Trent and Severn 
carries off near 8000 tons more, and that the 
kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland do not 
buy up leſs than 4000 tons of the ſame 
yearly ; beſides what is carried off by land 
carriage, and conſumed in Wales, and the 
inland counties: which together, upon a mo- 
derate computation, cannot amount to leſs 
than 30000 tons a year, Nor could I think 
myſelf impoſed upon by this eſtimate,when 
I am a witneſs, that you cannot go into 
any good houſe, publick or private, through- 
out England, but you are ſure to be enter- 
tained after victuals with Cheſhire cheeſe. 
But all the cheeſe that paſſes for Cheſhire 
at London, and other places, is not made 
in this county ; for great' part of it comes 
retend the 
goats are milked as well as the cows for 
that uſe, It affords great ſtore of all ſorts 
of victuals, corn, fleſh, fiſh, and of the 
beſt ſalmon, It drives a conſiderable trade, 
not only by importing, but by return, as 
having within itſelf ſalt-pits, mines, and 

As to the ſalt made in this county, it 
being a 
means of diving a conſiderable trade, I 
thought it worth my while to be more di- 
ligent in my ſpeculation about it ; by which 
I found, that about Nantwich, North- 


wich, and Middlewich, about thirty miles 


from the ſea, are ſoveral ſalt ſprings near 

the river Weaver, and ſeldom exceed four 

* in 1 which is called the ſalt- pit; 
'OL, 1. | 5 


od quite new to me, and the 


and the water is ſo very cold at the bottom 


of the pit, that when the briners ſome- 


times go about to cleanſe it, they cannot 


ſtay in it above half an hour, and in that 
time they are forced to drink ſtrong waters. 


y The ſprings: are rich or poor in a double 


ſenſe; for a ſpring may be rich in ſalt, but 
r in the quantity of brine it affords. 
t is a miſtaken notion of the briners, that 


the brine is ſtrongeſt at the full and change 


of the moon. The quick uſe of the pit 
adds extremely to the ſtrength of the brine, 
for much or frequent drawing makes way 
for the ſalt ſprings to come quicker, and 
allows the leſs time for the admiſſion of 
freſh ſprings, | 5 

It is oblerved by the briners; that they 
make more ſalt with the ſame pany of 
brine in dry than in wet ſeaſons. They 
uſe for their fuel Staffordſhire pit- coal. 


The pans in which they boil the ſalt are 


ſet upon iron bars, and cloſed up on all 
ſides with clay and bricks, that neither 
flame nor ſmoak may get through. They 
firſt fall their pans with brine out of the 


pit, from which it comes to them in feve- 


ral wooden gutters: then they put into 
their pans, among their brine, à certain 
mixture made of about twenty gallons of 
brine, and two quarts of calf*s, cow's, 
or chiefly ſheep's blood, mixed into a 
claret colour, Of this mixture they put 
about two quarts into a pan that holds 
about three hundred and fixty quarts of 
brine, This bloody brine, at the firſt 
boiling up of the pan, brings up a ſcum; 
which they are careful to rake off with a 


wooden handle thruſt through a long 


ſquare of wainſcot board, twice as big as 
a good ſquare trencher. This they call a 
loot. They then continue the fire as quick 
as they can, till half of the brine be 
waſted ; and this they call boiling up of 
the freſh: but when 1t is half boiled away, 
they fill their pans again with new brine 
out of the ſhip (the name they give to a 
great ciſtern by their pan's ſide) into 
which their brine runs through the wooden 
gutters from the pump, which ſtands in 


the pit, Then they put into the pan two 


quarts of the ar hab mixture : they 
take a quart of whites of eggs, beat them 
throughly with as much brine till they are 
well nx Bi then they mix them with 
twenty gallons of brine, as before was 
done with blood ; and thus that which 
they call the whites is made, As ſoon as 
this is in, they. boil ſharply till the ſecond 
ſcum riſes; then they ſcum it off as be- 
fore, and boil it very geatly till it corn, 


to procure which, when a'part of the- 
brine is waſted, they put into each pan of 


the contents aforeſaid, about a quarter 
a pint of the beſt and ſtrongeſt ale they 
| Þ can 
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dan get. This makes a momentary 
lition, which is ſoon over, and then they 
abate their fires, yet not ſo, but that they 
keep it boiling all over, tho? gently; for 
the workmen. ſay, that if they 
here, which they call Boiling on the leach, 
becauſe they uſually at this time lade in 


their leach-brine; which is ſuch ' brine as 


runs from their ſalt, when it is taken u 
before it hardens if, I ſay; they boil fa 
here, it waſtes their ſalt, After all their 
leach-brine is in, they boil gently till 4 
kind of ſcum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firſt appearance of the ſalt. 
Then that ſinks, and the brine every- 
where gathers into corns at the bottom to 
it, which they gently rake together with 
their loots. They do it gently, for much 
ſtirring breaks the corn; ſo they continue 
till there is but very little brine left in the 
pans. Then with their loots they take it 
up, the brine dropping from it, and throw 
it into barrows, which are caſes made with 
flat cleft wickers in the ſhape almoſt of a 
—_— with the bottom uppermoſt," 
hen the barrow is full, they let it ſtand 
ſo for half an hour in the trough, where 
it drains out all the /cach-brine above- 
mentioned, Then they remove it into 
their hot-houſe behind their works, made 
there by two tunnels under their pans car- 
ried back for that purpoſe, The leacb- 
brine that runs from the barrows they put 
into the next boiling, it being ſalt melted, 
and wanting only to be harden'd. This 
work is performed in two hours in the 
ſmaller pans, which are ſhallower, and 
generally boil their brine more away; 
wherefore their ſalt will laſt better, though 
it does not granulate ſo well, becauſe when 
the brine is waſted, the fire and the ſtir- 
ring breaks the corns, But this ſalt weighs 


heavier, and melts not ſo ſoon ; and there- 


fore is bought by them who carry it far. 
In the greater pans, which are uſually 
_— they are about half an hour longer 
in boiling z but, becauſe they take their 
ſalt out of the brine, and only harden it 
in their hot-houſe, it is apter to melt 
away in a moiſt air; yet of this fort of 
falt, the bigger the grain is, the longer it 
endures z and generally this is the better 
granulated, and the clearer, though the 
other be the whiter, This kind meaſures 


to good profit, therefore it is much bought 


by them who ſell again; 


They never cover their pans at all, 


* 


ebul 


boil faſt 


during their whole time of bolling. They 
have their houſes fike barns open up to the 
thatch, with a louver-hole or two to vent 
the ſteam of the pans, which is ſuch; that - 
I am confident no plaſter will ſtick, but 
the board will: warp, and the nai will 
ruſt, ſo as quickly ta fret to pieces. 
Eray falt is the ſweepings of the' ſalt 
which are conſtantly ſhed and ſcattered 
about on the floor, not without take - 
ing much of the dirt, which occaſions 
its greyiſhneſs, This does. not ſell at half 
the price of white ſalt, and is only bought 
up by the poorer ſort of people, to ſalt 
their bacon, coarſe cheeſe, Ec. Catia of 
alt are made of the worſt fort of ſalt, 
when yet wettiſh from the pans, molded 
and intermixed with cummin-ſeed and 
aſhes, and ſo baked into a hard lump in 
the mouths of their ovens; The uſe of 
theſe is only for pigeon-houſes'; but loaves 
7 alt are the fineſt of all for trencher uſe, 
ere is no difference in the boiling of 
theſe from the common way of fine ſalt, 
but in the making up ſome care is uſed; 
for, firſt, they cut their barrows, which 
they intend for ſalt loaves, with a long ſlit 
from top to bottom, equally on both ſides; 
they then tie both ſides together with cords z 
then they fill this barrow with ſalt boiled 
as uſually, but in the filling are careful to 
ram down the falt with the end of ſome 
wooden bar, continuing this till their bar- 
row be filled to their minds; then placing 
it ſpeedily in their hot-houſe, they let it 
ſtand there all the time of their walling 
wherefore they prepare for their loaves at 
the beginning of the work, that they may 
have all the benefit of their hot-houſes ; 
and when theſe begin to ſlack, they take 
out the loaves, and untie the cords which 
faſten*d the barrow, that both ſides may 
open eaſily without breaking the loaf. 
hen they take the loaf and bake it in 
an oven, where houfhold-bread has been 
baked, and juſt drawn out. This they do 
twice or thrice, till they ſee it is baked 
firm; and this being placed in a ſtove, or 
a chimney-corner, and covered cloſe with 
a hoſe of cloth or. leather, like the ſugar- 
loaf papers, will keep very white; and 
when they have occaſion to uſe any, the 
ſhave it off with a-knife, as is done wi 
loaf-ſugar to fill the ſalt - cellar. 


Our next route was into Stafforaſbire, Staford- 
foils z Hire. 


which alſo is compoſed of variaus 
for the moor-lands of this Nu, which Its ſoil. 


— — 


— — — 
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When the troughs or barrels ſet in the earth to receive the ſalt water from the pit are full, of which 


notice is given by a bell, they lade the water into their 
and immediately put fire to them to boil up the ſalt. Theſe hrine · pans are attended 
called ae , who with little wooden rakes draw the ſalt 


, of which they have fix in every wich-houſe, 
by certain women 


from the bottom as the brine is ſeething, and 


put into the above.mentioned wickers or barrows, where they let the falt ſtand for the water to drain 


from it. 


are 


flax; fo that this fhire, all things conſi- 
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are mountainous, and therefore reckoned: - 


the moſt mow One a ere ar 9 — 
raſs, by whic ing up as fine ; 
Sul * of Lag, tad the graſiers 
ſay, that they will feed better, and mach 
more, in the rich paſtures and meadows 
that adorn the banks of the Dove, Trent, 
Blythe, Charnet, So. all in the north part 
of this county. Dove · bant, or the banks 
of the Dove, is reckoned the beſt feeding 
ground in England, far the reaſons above- 
mentioned; and by theſe rich paſtures and 
meadows: the gr oa are — — 
in this part of Staffordſhire, which ſupply 
the noted Dells, apt ov) with' fach wall 
quantities of butter and ' cheeſe; Sheep 


are alſo fed in the northern as well as the 


ſouthern parts in great numbers, but they 
are ſmall; and their wool is coarſe, They 
generally have black noſes, and their wool 
is ſomething finer in the fouth than in 
the north. Much of it is manufactured 
in this county in the cloathing- trade and 
felting, Nor is the arable ground leſs 


| fruitful than the paſture; for even the bar- 
ren moor-lands, when manured by the 


huſbandman with marle and lime mixed 
with turf aſhes, uce good oats and 


barley ; the laſt not ſo plenty indeed, but 


as good as in the ſouth, And as to the 
ſouthern parts, and ſome adjacent pariſhes 
in the north, they produce all farts of 
2 as wheat, rye, barley, 2 Ec. 
n theſe parts they alſo ſow hemp and 
dered, may be called Terra 2 contenta 
Bonis, i. e. that can ſubſiſt of itſelf with- 
out the help of any other county. 

As to ſubterraneous productions, both 
the moor-lands and wood-lands yield lead, 
copper, iron, marble, alabaſter, mill-ſtones, 
coal and ſalt, near as good as that of Che- 
ſhire, E9c, Of this ſort of lands conſiſts the 


chace of Canoct-wood, and moſt of the 


Earths. 


warrens and parks of the nobility and gen - 
try. In the more fruitful part of the 
county are found marles of ſeveral ſorts 
and colours, moſt of which are laid upon 
their lands with very great ſucceſs; and 


of ſome they make very good bricks, 


eſpecially of the reddiſh clay-marle. Here 
are other uſeful earths, which has cauſed 
the beſt manufactury for earthen and ſtone 
wares in England to be promoted in this 
county. There is a G#rick-earth, which 
burns blue, and is ſuppoſed to be that 
ſort whereof the Romans made their urns ; 
fullers-earth ;, potters*clay, particularly a 
fort uſed in the glaſſes at Anblocot, where- 
of are made the beſt in England; for which 
reaſon it is ſold for 4 d. a buſhel, and ſent 
as far as London, Briſtol, &c. flip, a red- 
diſh fort of earth, wherewith they paint 
divers veſſels ; yellow and red ocres, which 


are obſerved to lie chiefly in their beſt 


lands ; and robacco-pipe-clay,” of which the 
beſt ſort is found in Monway-field, between 


Wedneſbury and Witlingsforth. It produces 
alfo valuable tones, and minerals of va- Stones and 
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nous ſorts 3 as 1. The fire-ſtone for hearths miteral:. 


of iton furnaces, ovens, c. 2. Rocks of 


lime-ſtone'; ''g, Iron · ſtone, dug at Darle- 
ſton, Apedate, and many other places. The 
beſt ſort of froti-ſone, called mſp, is as 
big ſometimes as the crown of a hat, and 
contains a pint of à cold _ liquor, yet 
ſo pleaſant to the taſte; that the workmen 
are fond of it: this ſort is found at Rſball, 
and the beſt ſort of iron wares, as keys, 
Sc. are made of it; 4. The blood-ftone; 
or hematites, found in the brook Tent; 
which is very weighty, and if a little wer 
will draw red lines like ruddle; 5. Cop- 
per-ore, or ſtones dug out of Ecfon- hill, 
in the pariſh of Wetton; 6. Lead - ore, 
dug in a yellowiſh ſtone with cawk and 
ſpar in Towngfield, on the fide of Lawton- 
part; 7. Quarry-ſtones, mill-ftones, and 
grind- ſtones of ſeveral colours; 8. Ala- 
baſter, and good marble of divers kinds, 
ſome of which exceeds any brought from 
beyond ſea; and there are whole moun- 
tains of it in the lordſhip of Grindon at 
Yelperſley-tor, Powke-hill, &c. F , 

To ſupply the ſcarcity of wood, which 
is ſeldom uſed in this county for fuel, there 
is plenty of turf and peat, cannel- coal, 


peacock, and pit-coal. The cannel- coal, Coal. 


which has been formerly mentioned in my 
account of Lancaſbire, is ſuppoſed to take 
its name from the Britiſh word canwill, 
ſignifying a candle, becauſe 'it gives fo 
bright a flame, that in the dark it ſupplies 
the place of a candle, The peacock-coal, 
which is dug up on Hanley - green, near 
Newcaſtle Line, is ſofter than can- 
nel-coal, and therefore not capable of be- 
ing poliſhed as that is. It is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it has all the colours in the peacock's 
train, when turned towards the light ; but 
it is better for the forge than the kitchen, 
which is ſupplied by the pit-coal, dug 
about Weane 2. Dudley . Sedgeley, and 
is preferred by ſome to cannel - coal; for it 
burns into white aſhes, leaving no ſuch 
cinder as the coal from Newonſle upon Tine. 
Of this ſort of coal there is ſuch plenty 
in this county, that commonly there are 
twelve or fourteen colheries, and twice as 
many out of work within ten miles round, 
which afford from two thouſand to five 
thouſand tons a year; but it will not be 
ſerviceable in malting till it is charred ; 
when it is ſo freed from all its unpleaſant 
fumes, then it makes fit winter-firing for 
a chamber. The coal thus prepared is 
called coak, and gives as good heat almoſt 
as charcoal. This pit-coal often takes fire 
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in the pit, which may be aſcribed to the 
bitumen in the coal; which being put into 

a ferment by water, produceth fire, and ſo. 

the pits take fire of themſelves, | 
$hropſbive. e at laſt arrived in the county of 
Air, ſoil, Salop, where the air is very healthy, as it 
doro. generally is, in ſuch as are mountainous or 
dee. hilly, The foil, which is in many parts 
of a reddiſh clay, is various as in other 
places ; the ſouth and weſt parts, which 

are the moſt hilly, not being altogether 

fo fruitful as the low grounds; of which 

this county has its ſhare, Plenty of wheat 

and barley is produced here, together with 

the other ſorts of grain neceſſary for hu- 

man life, beſides inexhauſtible pits of coal, 

which did it enjoy the advantage of wa- 
ter-carriage, as Newcaſtle, Ec, does, this 

county would alſo vie with it in plenty 

of that product. By the Sever ſide are 

rich, large meadows, that yield abundance 

of graſs and hay for the cattle, which are 

chiefly fed on the up- land paſtures; and 

the hilly country, on the borders of Wales, 

is excellent ſheep-paſture, Here are alſo 

mines of copper, lead, iron-ſtone, and lime- 

ſtone. Over moſt of the coal-pits there 

lies a ſtratum of a blackiſh, hard, but very 

porous ſubſtance, containing great quanti- 

ties of bitumen, which being ground to 


N this I ſhall obſerve the method of 
the foregoing ſurvey of the counties, 
and begin with Falmouth, the town where 
I firſt landed, | 
Falmouth is by much the richeſt and 
ſt trading town in the county of Corn- 
wal, Tis ſo commodious an harbour, that 
_ of the greateſt burden come up to 
its key, *Tis guarded by the caſtle of St. 


Falmouth, 


vernors and garriſons z and there is ſuch 
ſhelter in the many creeks belonging to 

it, that the whole royal navy may ride 

here ſafe; whatever wind blows, Tis 

Its trade, well built, and its trade is mightily in- 
creaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the pac- 
uets between this place and Portugal, and 

on W:ſt-Indies, which not only bring over 

vaſt quantities of gold in ſpecie, or in 
bars, on account of the merchants of Lox- 

don, but the Falmouth merchants carry on 

a trade with the Portugueſe in ſhips of their 

own; and they have a great ſhare too in 

the gainful pilchard trade, The cuſtom- 

houſe for moſt of the towns in this county 

is eſtabliſhed at this town, where the du- 

ties, including thoſe of the other ports, are 
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and gritty 


Maws and Pendennis, which have both go- 


powder in the horſe-mills, ſuch as are 
uſed in grinding flints to make glaks, and. 
well boiled in coppers of water, the earthy 
ſink to the bottom, but 
on the ſurface ſwims the bituminous mat- 
ter, which, by evaporation, is brought to 
the conſiſtency. of pitch; or by the help 
of an oil diſtilled from the ſame ſtone, 
and mixed with it, may be thinned to a 
ſort of tar; and both ſubſtances ſerve par- 
ticularly for caulking of ſhips as well as 
pitch or tar, if not better; for they do 
not crack as the common pitch or tar, 
but always keep black and foft, and might, 
as it is imagined, be very ſerviceable againſt 
the worm, ſo miſchievous to ſhips. | 
Thus we ſurveyed the air, ſoil, product, 
and manufactures of the ſouth part of this 
lentiful and rich iſland. Hence forward we 
aid aſide all anxious ſpeculations, and re- 
ſolved with eaſy journies to ſet out for 
London, if poſſible, to be there againſt 
the king's birth-day, But as the manu- 
factures and trade are chiefly confined to 
particular towns in theſe counties, I ſhall 
now retroſpect and ſupply what has been 
only occaſionally or ſuperficially mention- 
ed on that head, by giving ſome account 
of thoſe places in England, which are moſt 
noted either for making or ſelling goods, 
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Containing an Account of the principal Towns of Trade and Manufactures in 
| ENGLAND. | 


very conſiderable. It is computed to be 
about two hundred and ninety miles from 
London. | 


In the fame county I faw the town of 2adforw. 


Padſtow, ſituate at the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Briſtol channel. This town 


lies convenient for trade with Jreland. Its trade, 


From hence to $/. Ives is a moſt pleaſant 
fruitful country, the hills on the left a- 
bounding with tin, copper, and lead, 
which are all carried to the other ſhore 
the chief buſineſs of this, beſides the trade 
in ſlate- tiles, being the fiſhing of herrings, 
which come up the channel in October. 
The inhabitants, for their particular love 
of mirth and good chear, gave occaſion to 
the phraſe of the Good-fellowſhip of Padſtot. 
Near to this place is Net- land, noted for 
good camphire and ſea-fowl. 

la the county of Devon we arrived at 


the city of Exeter; it is the ſee of a Facter. 


biſhop (which was transferred hither from 
Crediton by Edward the confeſſor) and one 
of the principal cities in the kingdom for 
its buildings, wealth, antiquity, and number 
of its inhabitants, is the Auguſta of the 


Roman, and the Iſca of Ptolemy and An- 


toninus. 


Its trade. 
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toninus. It has its name from the river Ex, 
on which it ſtands. It has ſix gates, be- 
ſides turrets, and with the ſuburbs is two 
miles in compaſs, It is advantageouſly 
ſituate on riſing ground. | 
As great a trade as is now carried on in 
this city for ſerges, perpetuanas, long: ells, 
druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen 
goods, in which it is computed that 
600,000L.. a year at leaſt is traded for in 
Exeter; yet it was ſo late as the goth of 
Henry VIII. before the markets, for wool, 
yarn, and kerſeys, were erected here, The 
merchants before that time drove a con- 
ſiderable trade to Spain and France, and 
the latter were incorporated in the reign of 
queen Mary I. by the name of the governor, 
conſuls, and ſociety of merchant-adyen- 
turers trading to France, There were 
weavers here before Henry V III. but Cre- 
diton kept the wool-market and cloth- 
trade, after the biſhoprick was transferred 
from thence hither, and very much op- 
poſed the ſettling of any market here for 
wool, yarn, or kerſeys, which however 
was effected, and a cloth-market ſet up 
in North-gate-ftreet,, which about thirty 
years after, viz, in 1590, was removed to 
South-gate-ſtreet, where in 1660 ſtandings 
were erected for the ſerge-market, now 
kept weekly, which is ſaid to be the 


greateſt in England, next to the brigg- 


market at Leeds in Yorkſhire; and that 
ſometimes as many ſerges have been ſold 
in a week, as amount to 60 or 80,000 ,. 
for beſides the vaſt quantities of their wool- 
len goods uſually ſhipped for Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy, the Dutch give large 


commiſſions for buying up ſerges, perpe- 


tuanas, &c, for Holland and Germany : 
That to France is not very conſiderable, 
and indeed too much of what there is, is 
in the hands of ſmugglers ; which practice, 
ſo miſchievous to the fair merchant, has 
been more ſucceſsful on the ſouth coaſt 
than any other parts of England. It is 
particularly remarked of this city, that 
It is as full of gentry almoſt as it is of 
tradeſmen, and that there have been more 
mayors and bailiffs of it, who have de- 
ſcended from good families, or given riſe 
to them, than of any other of its bigneſs 
in England; for the great trade and flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of this city tempted gentlemen to 
ſettle their ſons here, contrary to the prac- 
tice in the midland and northern counties; 
where, according to the vain and ruinous 


notion of the Normans, trade was left to 


the vulgar, and gentlemen were not to 
foul their fingers with it. 

Plymonth, at the influx of the rivers 
Plym and Tamar into the chatinel, was 
anciently no more than a fiſhing town, 
yo "oy the largeſt in the ſhire, contains 

oL, I, | 


near as many ſouls as Exeter, and is one 
of the chief magazines in the kingdom, 
owing to its port, which is one of the big- 


eſt and ſafeſt in England, conſiſting of two 


harbours, capable of containing 1000 ſail, 


It is defended by ſeveral forts mounted Its 
with near 300 guns, and particularly by ſtrength. 


a ſtrong caſtle erected in the reign of king 
Charles II. upon St. Nicholas. Mand; but 


the towns people look upon this caſtle, 


rather as an awe upon, than for a defence of 
the town, and this fortification, within the 
circuit of its walls (which take up at leaſt 
two acres) contains a large magazine · houſe 
full of ſtores, and five regular baſtions. 
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It has a good pilchard-fiſhing on the Trade: 


coaſt, drives a conſiderable trade to the 
Streights and the Wiſt - Indies, and has a 
cuſtom-houſe. | 


Barnſtaple, on the river Taw, com pound- Banſſapli: 


ed of Bar, (which in Britiſb is the mouth 
of a river) and Staple (which in Saxon de- 
notes a mart of trade :) It had walls for- 
merly, with a caſtle, enjoy'd the liberties 
and privileges of a city, and had alſo an 
haven, which became ſo ſhallow, that 


moſt of the trade removed to Biddiford: 


Yet it has ſtill ſome merchants, and a Its trade. 


good trade to America and Ireland, from 
whence *tis an eſtabliſh'd port for landing 
wool ; and it imports more wine, and other 
merchandiſe, than Biddiford, and is every 
whit as conſiderable; for tho? its rival 
cures more fiſh, yet ws 16 drives great- 
er trade with the ſerge-makers of Tiverton 
and Exeter, who come up hither to buy 
ſhad-fiſh, wool, yarn, Sc. Tis pleaſantly 
ſituate among hills, in the form of a 
ſemicircle, to which the river is a diame- 


ter: There is a fair and ſtrong bridge 


over it, of ſixteen arches, and a paper 
mill, The ſtreets are clean and well 


paved, and the houſes built of ſtone, as 
are all the towns hereabouts, 


Bidaiford, (ſo called from its ſituation, Biadiford. 


i. e. By the Ford) an ancient port and cor- 
ration on the Towridge, which a little 


ower joins the Taw, and falls with it into 


Barnſtaple bay, in the , Briſtol Channel, 


There is a very fine bridge over this ri- Its fine 
ver, which was built in the 14th century, bridge. 


on 24 beautiful and ſtately Gozhick arches, 
Tho? the foundation is very firm, yet it 
ſeems to ſhake at the ſlighteſt ſtep of a 


horſe, There are lands ſettled for Keeping : 
it conſtantly in repair; the revenues ol 
which are received. and laid out by 


a bridge-warden, choſen þy the mayor 
and aldermen. Tis a clean, well built, 


populous place, ang has a ſtreet that fronts 
the river, three quarters of a mile long, 
in which are a noble key and cuſ- 
tom-houſe, Where ſhips of good burden 
load and unload in the very boſom 8 
| the 
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Briſtol. 


Its trade, 
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the town, There is another ſtreet, of a 
good length, as broad as the &. Roch-freet 
at Liſbon, well · built, and inhabited by 
wealthy merchants, who ſend fleets every 
year to the V- Indies, particularly Virgi- 
nia and Newfoundland, and to Ireland, from 
whence tis an eſtabliſhed port, as well as 
Barn/flaphe, for landing wool: Forty or 
fifty ſail of ſhips belonging to this yon 
have been employed to fetch cod from 
Newfoundland: and others are ſent to Li- 
ver pool and Warrington, to fetch rock ſalt, 
which is here diſſolved by the ſea-water 
into brine, and then boiled up into a new 
ſalt, which is juſtly called ſob upon ſalt; 
and with this they cure their herrings. 

In Comer ſotſbire we arrived at the city of 
Briſtol, the ſecond city in the dominions 
of the king of Great-Britain, for trade, 
wealth, and number of inhabitants, not- 
withſtanding York boaſts of greater anti- 
quity and extent of ground, and Norwich 
of more churches, The Britains, accord- 
ing to Camden, call it Caer Oder nant 
Haden, i. e. the city Odera in Baden (or 
Bath) valley; and the Saxons, Brightftow, 
or a famous place. . 

As to the trade of this city, 'tis well 
known to all traders to be the moſt con- 
ſiderable of any mu in the Britiſh domi- 
nions, London only excepted, eſpecially to 
the Weſt- Indies, to which its merchants 
were the firſt adventurers, and. always 
greater traders in proportion, than that 
metropolis, It was even computed, about 
twenty-ſix years ago, when it employed no 
leſs than 2000 ſail of ſhips, that the trade, 
in proportion to the bigneſs of the two 
Cities, was above three times as great as 
that of London, Indeed the Briſtol mer- 
chants had a very good trade to the Weſ- 
tndies, at the time of the civil war, which 
they have increaſed much more, not only 
thither, but to all parts of the world ſince 
the revolution, Before that, they knew 
little of the Guinea trade, and hardly any 
thing of the Dutch, the Hamburg, the Nor- 
way, and the Eaſtland commerce; all which 
have ſince been very flouriſhing in this 
port. In time of peace, fifty Veſt- India 
ſhips have arrived here in a fleet, or very 
near one another, many of them ſhips 
conſiderable burthen. In the late war with 
France, they built a ſort of galleys, called 
runners, which being well armed and 
manned, and furniſhed with letters of 
marque, overtook and maſter'd ſeveral 
prizes of that nation. Many of theſe ſhips 
were then alſo carriers for Loudon merchants, 
who ordered their merchandiſe to be landed 
here and ſent up to Gloveefer by water,uhence 

land to Lechlade, and thence down the 
Thames, to London; the carriage being fo 


reaſonable, that it was more than paid for 


nen and woollen, and bay-yarn, 


of the world, here being no le 


of 


by the difference of the inſurance, and 
riſk between this port and London: Theſe 
conveniencies, a ſhorter cut — 
the channel to the Land mend, gave 
merchants of Briſtol a great advantage in 
trade over thoſe of London; and to this 
advantage may in ſome meaſure be attri- 
buted the great number of wealthy men 
riſen up within a few years in this city ; the 
ſhop-keepers of which, who are, in gene- 
ral, wholeſale men, have ſo great an in- 
land trade, that they maintain carriers, juſt 
as the Zongon tradeſmen, do, not only to 
Bath, and to Wells and Exeter, but to 
Frome, and all the principal counties and 
towns, from Southampion, even to the 
banks of the Trent. Moreover, by means 
of thoſe two great rivers, the Severn and 
the Mye, they have the whole trade of ſouth 
Wales as it were to themſelves; and the 
greateſt part of that of north Wales. 


The largeſt ſhips lie at Hungroad, four Hungroad 
miles down the river; two miles below * F 


which is Kingroad, another ſtation, Here 
thoſe ſhips are diſcharged by lighters, 
which carry the merchandize to the key, 
For the building, equipping, and repair- 
ing of ſhips, there are ſhipwrights, and all 
other proper artificers, yards and docks, and, 
large rope-walks in the ſkirts of the town, 
* One of this city's principal branches of 
trade, and which has been prodigiouſly in- 
creaſed ſince the revolution, is that to Ve- 
land, from whence it imports tallow, lin- 
The 
Streights trade, for all forts of fruit, oil, 
Sc. is very conſiderable at this port; and 
ſo indeed: is that to all other countries, 
except Turkey and the Eaſt- Indies. | 


derable manufactures of woollen ſtuffs, © 
particularly canzaloons, which is carried on 
chiefly by French refugees ; glaſs ware is as 
plenty and cheap at Br:/to/, as in wn place 
$ than 
fifteen glaſs-houſes, (which are ſerved by the 
Kingſwood and Mendip-hills coal mines) ſome 
for glaſſes, others for bottles, of which there 
is a great demand at the hot well and Bath 
for exporting their mineral waters, and in 
general for wine, becr, cyder, c. 


part of Somerſeſſbire, and the welt part of 
Miliſbirr, and therefore then called Sel- 

tooaaſbire. f 19 | EH Ot 
The inhabitants are reckoned to be 
about 13, ooo; of whom ' tis ſaid one half 
are new comers within theſe twenty years; 
in which time there have not been leſs than 
2, 00 hauſes built on new foundations. 
They are not indeed very ſumptuous, nor 
the ſtreets very ſpacious, the latter eſpe- 
cially: being very irregular, and for the 
| | greateſt 


In this city there are alſo ſome conſi- 1 


Fronie-Saltvoad is the chief town of what one. Se. 
was anciently one great foreſt in the eaſt 0d. 


Its wool- | 
len manu* Here to ſuch a degree, that ſeven waggons 


ſacture. 


Portf- 
mouth. 


joined to the continent 
Was anciently a ſmall 
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teſt part up hill and down hill. Twas 
govern formerly by a bailiff,, and now 


y two conſtables, of the hundred of 


Frome, choſe at the court-leet. The in- 
habitants of this town, who had ſhewn 
their zeal for the glorious revolution, en- 
deavoured, in the reign of king William, to 
rocure a charter PEI, but in yain, 
— as they ſay, t fy were oppoſed in 
it by a neighbouring lord. WAS 
As to the woollen manufacture, it thrives 


have been ſent out with cloth weekly from 
this town for Blackwell- hall in London, &5c, 
Indeed all of it is not made at Frome; for 
the clothiers of the neighbouring villages, 
of Elm-Mells, Whatley, Noney, &c. bring 
their goods hither for carriage to London; 
and cach of theſe wagg 


ons have been 


| known to hold 140 pieces, which being 


valued at 14 J. one with another, make the 


value of the whole to amount, in the year, 


to above 700,000L, in this quarter of the 
county, 
Twenty years ago more wire cards, for 
carding the wool for the ſpinners, were 
made here than in all England beſides; 
Leeds, Hallifax, and other towns in York» 
ſhire, as well as the weſtern parts of the 
kingdom, being ſupplied with them from 
hence: And here were no leſs than twenty 
maſter cardmakers z one of whom, Mr, 
John Glover, employed 400 men, women, 
and children, at one time, in making them 


for even children of ſeven or eight years of 


age, could carn half a crown a week. This 
ſhews how much the concern and depend- 
ance of this town have been in and upon 
the woollen manufacture, The cloths made 
here are, for the moſt part, medleys of a- 
bout ſeven or eight ſhillings a yard. The 
river here, which abounds with trout, eels, Cc. 
riſes in the woodlands, and runs under its 
ſtone bridge, towards the Bath, on the 
eaſt ſide of which it falls into the Avon, 
This town has been a long time particular- 
lycnoted for its rare fine beer, which they 
keep to a great age, and 1s not only the 
nectar of the common people, but is often 
preferred by the gentry, to the wines of 
France and Portugal. 
Portſmouth is the key of England, 

its only regular fortification it ſtands at the 
entrance of a creek. of the iſland of Port- 
/ey, which is about fourteen miles in com- 
paſs, ſurrounded, at high tides, by the 
ica-water, of which they make. ſalt, and 
a bridge, where 
aſtle and town, call- 
ed Port Peris or Porcheſter, the place that 
Veſpafian is ſaid to have landed at when he 
came to Britain: *Tis termed by Ptolemy 
l. V Njativy 1, e. a great harbour; but the 


darons called it Port only, without any 


adjunct. This Port Peris lay at the up- 
end of the creek, but, the ſea retirin 

rom it, the inhabitants followed it, whi 

occaſioned the building of this town. 
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When the civil wars begun, this town The great 
was ſecured for the parliament, and con- magazine 


tinued in that intereſt till the reſtoration for naval 


» ſtores in 


when Catherine the infanta of Portugal ar- the king- 
rived here, and was met by king Charles II, dom. 


to conſummate their marriage, That 
king added very much to the ſtrength, 
extent, and magnificence of its fortifica- 
tions by land, and to its naval preparations, 


He made it one of the principal chambers - 


in the kingdom for laying up the royal 
navy, furniſhed it with wet and dry doc 

ſtore-houſes,  rope-yards, and all materials 
for building, repairing, rigging, arming, 
victualling, and completely fitting to ſea 
ſhips of all rates, from leaſt to the 
greateſt. King James II. added greatly 
to the fortifications, and made the duke 
of Berwick its governor, It has alſo 
dwelling-houſes, with ample accommoda- 
tions for a commiſſioner of the navy, and 
all the ſubordinate officers, and maſter- 
workmen, neceſſary for the conſtant day 
and night ſervice of the navy in this port; 
and it is ſurpriſing to ſee the exact order in 
which the furniture is laid up in the yards 
and ftore-houſes, ſo that the workmen can 
find any implement in the dark, After 
the revolution, this port flouriſhed mighti- 
ly, being the conſtant rendezvous of the 
grand fleets and ſquadrons; for convoy of 
merchant ſhips homeward and outward 


bound. By theſe means it is ſo increaſed 


and inriched, that the houſes of the inha- 


bitants are near double to what they were 


before, and the fortifications as regular as 


thoſe of any port in Europe. Here is a Its fortifi- 


good counterſcarp, and double mote, with cations. 


ravelins in the ditch, and double paliſa- 
does, and advanced works to cover the 
place from any approach where it may be 
practicable, The town is alſo the lrongeſt 
on the land- ſide, by the fortifications raiſed 
of Jate years about the docks and yards. 
Within theſe few years the government has 
bought more ground for additional works ; 
and, no doubt, it may be made impreg- 
nable, ſince a ſhallow water may be brought 
quite round it. Tis amazing to ſee the 
immenſe quantities here of all forts of mi- 
litary and naval ſtores, The rope houſe 
is near a quarter of à mile long. Some 
of the great cables made here require 100 
men to work at them, and their labour is 
ſo hard, that they can work but four hours 
ina day. The leaſt number of men con- 


tinually employed in the yard is ſaid to be 
a thouſand, and that hut barely ſufficient, 
The docks and yards, in ſhort, reſemble a 
diſtinct town, and are. a kind of marine 

N corpo- 


N 
4 
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corporation within themſelves, there being 
particular rows of dwellings, bullt at the 
publick charge, within the new works, for 
all the principal officers, The ſituation of 
the place is low, and ſo full of water and 
ditches, that it is reckoned agulſn. The 
ſtreets are not over-clean, nor the ſmells 
very ſavoury ; but the continual reſort of 
ſeamen and ſoldiers to it renders it always 
full of people, and makes thoſe people 


| ſeem always in a hurry, The inns and 


Its har- 
bour. 


Caſport. 


New 


taverns are perpetually crowded, but their 
bills are not the moſt moderate, The 
place is in want of freſh water; and though 
the adjacent country abounds with all ſorts 
of proviſions, yet the great conſumption 
here makes them dear; as are alſo, lodge- 
ings and fuel, Here is a garriſon, but the 
number uncertain, according tothe occaſion, 
Here are all the proper officers to take care 
of the revenue; and the garriſon, docks, 
Se. are furniſhed with them in their ſe- 
veral diſtinctions. Here is a very fine new 
key, for laying up the cannon; and the 
arſenal at Venice is not ſo regular, nor bet- 
ter diſpoſed, A thouſand fail of hi 
may ride ſafe in this harbour, The mouth, 
not ſo broad as the Thames at Weſtminſter, 
is ſecured on Goſport ſide by four forts, and 
a platform of above twenty great guns, 
level with the water; and on the other ſide 
by South-Sea caſtle, built by Henry VIII. 
Goſport is a large town, of great trade, 
where the ſailors wives live for the moſt part, 
and where travellers generally chuſe to 
lodge; every thing being cheaper and more 
convenient there, than in Poriſinouth; and 
boats are continually paſſing from the one to 
the other, it being juſt as Southwark is to 
London, excepting that there is no bridge; 
but it is all called Port/mouth, though they 
are different pariſhes, | 

Such has been the late increaſe of buſi- 


buildings. neſs at Portſmouth, and ſo great the con- 


Newbury, 


fluence of people, that as the town does 
not admit of any inlargement for buildings, 
a ſort of ſuburb to it has been built on the 
heathy ground adjoining, which is like to 
out-ſtrip the town itſelf, for number of the 
inhabitants, and beauty of the houſes; 
and the rather, as it is independent on the 


laws of the garriſon, and unincumbered 


with the duties and ſervices of the corpo- 


ration, The ſailors are entertained here, 
in time of war, by the ladies of pleaſure, 
as they are at Amſterdam, and all other 


places where there is a great reſort of ſhip- 
a | 
Newbury or Newbery, q. d. the New 
Borough, is ſo called in regard to its riſe 
on the decay of the Spine of the Romans, 
which is dwindled into a village, with a 
Few good inns in it, called Spinbam Land, 
though ſtill reckoned a part of Newbury, 


Hire; the upper part of it ſtands dry on 


and abroad, The noife of files, hammers 


Venſder orWinſder, and the river are, which 
is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty 
miles by water, It was ſpoiled and burnt 
by Sueno, king of Denmark, but ſoon 


This town is famous for the two great en- 
gagements there between king Charles I. 
and the parliament- army; the firſt on the 
20th of September 1643, and the ſecond 
on the 27th of October 1644 both almoſt 
on the ſame ſpot of ground, and the king 
preſent at both. Notwithſtanding its 
name, it is a place at leaſt as old as the 
conqueſt; and the manufacture of cloth 
throve here once to ſuch a degree, that, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. here flouriſhed 
John Winſchcomb, commonly called Jack 5. of 
of Newbury, one of the greateſt clothiers Nabburg, 
that ever was in Zerit? For he kept the great 
100 looms in his houſe; and, in the ex- othier. 
pedition to Flodden-field againſt the Scots, 
marched with one hundred of his own 
men, all arm'd and cloath'd at his own 
expence; and he built all the weſt part of 
the church, Alſo Mr. Kenric, the ſon of 
a clothier of this town, and afterwards 
a merchant in London, left 4000 /. to 
this town, as well as 7500 to Reading, to 
encourage the clothing trade, It has loſt 
moſt of this manufacture ſince it removed 
to the weſt, but makes a great quantity of 
ſhalloons and druggets, which, with its 
other trades, renders it ſtill a flouriſhing 
town, It ſtands moſt pleaſantly, in a 
fruitful plain, the river Kennet running 
through it. It was made a corporation by 
queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, aldermen, 
and capital burgeſſes. The ſtreets are ſpa- 
cious, particularly the market-place, in 
which ſtands the Guildhall, *Tis noted 
alſo for its excellent trout, eels, and cray- 
fiſh, and has all manner of proviſions in 
plenty. 
Birmingham, Bremingham, or Bermin- Birming- 
cham, isa large populous town in Warwick- ham. 


the ſide of a hill, but the lower is watry. 
Swarms of the meaner ſort of people are 
employed here in the iron-works, in which 
they are ſuch ingenious artificers, that their 
performances in the ſmall wares of iron 
and ſteel] are much admired both at home 


and anvils, is the continual muſick of this 
lace, *Tis much improved of late years 
y many new buildings, both publick and 

private, Wh 

Norwich city, about one hundred and Nyraics. 

eight miles from London, in the county of 
orfolk,(ſtands near the conflux of the river 


grew populous again, and wealthy; and, 
in Edward the confeſſor's days, had thir- 
teen hundred and twenty burgeſſes, and 
paid twenty pounds to the king, 8 
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lix ſextaries of honey; a bear, and ſix dogs 
to bait him. At the drawing up of the 
ſurvey after the N it paid ſeventy 
pounds in weight to the king, five pounds 
tine to the queen, and | furniſhed; her with 
an ambling palfrey. Although it ſuffered 
very much by the inſurrection of Ralph, 
earl of the Eaſt- Angles, againſt William 
the conqueror; in whoſe time it was be- 


ſieged and reduced by famine, yet that 


damage was abundantly repaired, when 
the epiſcopal ſee was removed hither from 
Thetford, which was in 1096, the year 
that the cathedral was founded. In the 
reign of king Stephen, it was in a manner 
_ rebuilt, and made a corporation. Henry 
IV. granted them a mayor, and two ſheriffs 
inſtead: of bailiffs, by whom they had till 
then been governed, according to the char - 
ter of king Stephen; and in the centre of 
the city, near the market- croſs, they built 
a moſt beautiful town- houſe. In the year 
1348, near 58,000. perſons were carried 
olf here by a peſtilence; and in 1507, the 
city was almoſt entirely conſumed by fire, 

It ſtands on the ſide of a hill from north 
to ſouth, near two miles in length, and 
one mile in breadth, The inhabitants are 
wealthy ; the city populous, though not 
full of houſes, there being void enough 
within the walls for another colony; and 
though it is, upon the whole, an irregular 
town, yet, the buildings, both publick and 
private, are very neat and beautiful, It 
has been pretended, but never proved, 
that it had once ſixty- ſeven pariſhes in it; 
though were it true, it can only be in- 
ferred, that the pariſhes were ſmaller, and 
not the city bigger than now; for it does 
not appear from any hiſtory, or traces of 
antiquity, that the waſte ground within 
its walls was ever filled up, either with in- 
habitants or habitations. It muſt be owned, 
however, to be a city of great trade itſelf, 


and adds not a little to that of Yarmouth, 7 


by the vaſt cargoes of coal, wine, fiſh, oil, 
and all other heavy goods, which it re- 
_ ceives from thence by the river Zare, Its 
manufactures are, generally ſpeaking, ſent 
to London, though they export conſiderable 
quantities alſo from Yarmouth to Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, and other parts 
of the Baltick and northern ſeas, which is 
alſo no inconſiderable addition to the trade 
of Yarmouth, 

It had a flint-ſtone wall, three miles in 
circumference, now very much decay*d, 


which was finiſhed in 1309, and was then 


beautified with forty towers. It has twelve 
gates, and ſix bridges over the Yare, and 
was thirty years ago reckoned to contain 


8000 houſes, and at leaſt 50,000 inhabi - 


tants, out of whom is formed a regiment 


of ſoldiers for defence of the city, beſides 


Vol. I. 


an artillery qampany;... It has. thirty-two 
neat . e altcbes beſides the 
cathedral, chapels, and metting-houſes. of 
all denominations. The root, of the ca- 
thedral, which is à large venerable anci- 
ent ſtructure, is of A... IrK 
adorned, with the hiſtory, of the bible, in 
divers little images, carved as it were. to. 
the life, It has a ſpacious choir, and a 
ſtrong ſteeple; higher than thatof Grantbam, 
but lower than that of Saliſbury: it is above 
105 yards from the top of the pinnacle to 
the pavement of the choir. under it. The 
weather-cock, which ſtands. upon the top 
ſtone, is three quarters of a yard high, and 
above a yard long. The biſhop's palace, 
with the prebends houſes. round the cloſe. 
of the cathedral, makes a; very good ap- 
pearance. S. Peter's of Mancroft, near 
the market-place, is a ſtately fair edifice, 
with an, admirable ring of eight bells, 
reckoned. one of the chief pariſh-churches 
in England, There are two churches for 
the Dutch and French Flemings, of whom 
there are great numbers here, who have, 
ſingular privileges granted them, which 
are tenderly preſerved, Some of the, 
churches are covered with thatch, and all 
of them cruſted with flint-ſtone curiouſly 
cut, as the churches in Lay are with 
marble ; but it is thought ſtrange from 
whence thoſe ſtones ſhould come, becauſe 
Norwich ſtands in a clay country, and no 
flint or chalk within twenty. miles of it. 
The other remarkable buildings are, 
1. The duke of 7 palace, which 
was once reckoned the largeſt houſe in 
England, out of London. 2. The caſtle, 


ſuppoſed to have been built in the time of 


the Saxons, It ſtands on a hill, almoſt in 
the heart of the city, ſurrbunded by a 
deep ditch, over which there is a ſtrong 
bridge, with an arch of an extraordinary 
bigneſs. It is the common jail for Nor- 
olk, and by it ſtands the ſhire-houſe, a 
handſome building, where the aſſizes are 
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ent workmanſhip, 


always held for the ſummer circuit. 3. 


The town-hall, in the market-place, 4. 
The guild-hall, formerly the monaſtery, 
church of Black-friars. 5. The houſe of 
correction, or Bridewell, a beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, built of ſquare flint-ſtone, ſo nicely 
joined, that no mortar can be ſeen. 6. 
A lofty market-croſs of free-ſtone, built 
after the manner of a piazza, as beautiful 


and commodious as any almoſt in the 


kingdom. 7. The king's ſchool, founded 
by king Edward VI. for the inſtruction of 
boys in grammar learning, to be nomi- 
nated by the mayor for the time being, 


with the conſent of the majority of the 


aldermen, The other buildings are, in 


general, very handſome and lofty, eſpeci- 


ally about the market - place; and as there 
t ES were 
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alſo the recorder and ſteward) within the 


* 


were formerly a good number of thatch'd 
houſes in the bye lanes and ſtreetz, an or- 
der was made; chat all that were there- 
after new built or covered, ſhould be tiled, 
Some authors call this city an byrhard in a 
city, or a tity in an orchard, by reaſon of 
the pleaſant intermixture of its houſes and 
trees. It has four hoſpitals, one of them, 
viz, St. Helen's, or Domus Da, as it is 
called, was formerly founded for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers; but king Henry 
l. converted it into an hoſpital for the 

poor of the city; and it now conſiſts of 
4 maſter, chaplain, and ei men 
and women; who are all clothed in grey, 
and muſt be ſixty years of age. Doughty's 
hoſpital conſiſts of ſixteen poor men, and 
eight women, all clothed in purple. The 
boys and girls hoſpitals, founded by two 
ſeveral mayors of the city, contain thirty 
of each; and the boys, at a proper 
are put out apprentices, 
charity-ſchools, where 210 boys, and 144 
girls, are taught, clothed, and ſuppli 
with books, | 

King Henry IV. made this city a county 
of itſelf: it is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſteward, two ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 
and ſixty common-council ; with a town- 
clerk, ſword - bearer, and other inferior 
officers, The mayor is choſe always on 


May- day by the freemen, who return two 


out of the aldermen to their court, to 
chuſe one of them, who is ſworn into his 
office, with great 2 and ſolemnity, on 
Tueſday before Midſummer-eve. The ſheriffs 
are alſo annually elected, one by the court 
of aldermen, and another by the freemen, 
on the laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, and ſworn 
on Michaelmas-aay ; and the aldermen are 
choſe by the freemen of the ward only. 
The common- council are choſe in Mid- 
lent. The mayor is a juſtice of the peace, 
and of the quorum, during his year (as are 


city and its liberties; and after his mayor- 
alty, he is a juſtice of peace during life. 
The, worſted manufacture, for which 
this city has long been famous, was firſt 
brought - hither by the Flemings, in the 
reign of Edward III. and afterwards im- 
proved to great perfection by the Dutch, 
who fled from the duke 4 4va*s bloody 
perſecution, and, being fettled here by 
queen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to 
make great variety of worſted ſtuffs, as 
aize, ſerges, ſhalloons, c. in 
which they carry on a vaſt trade, both at 
home and abroad, and are lately come to 
weave druggets, crapes, and other curious 
ſtuffs; of all which, it is faid, this ci 
vends to the value of no leſs than 100,000, 
a year, All hands are daily employ'd, 


and even children earn their bread in this 


E, 
Here are * | 
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manufacture. Eight wardens of the wor- 
ſted weavers, four out of the city, and 
four out of the neighbouring country, are 
annually choſe, and ſworn to take care 
that there be no frauds. in the ſpinning, 
weaving, or dying the. (aid ſtuffs. - Here 
is another company of woollen manufactu- 
rers, called the Rafa company, who have 
a ſeat in the town- hall, with this inſcrip- 
tion, Fidehtas artes alit, The ſeat of the 
other company, under the warden, has 
this inſcription,” Monſted reformed. The 
weayers here employ all the country round 
in ſpinning yarn! for them, and alſo uſe 
many thouſand packs of yarn, which they 
receive from other countries, even as far 
as Yorkſhire and Heſtmoreland, A calcu- 
lation was lately made, from the number 
of looms then at work in this city only, 
that there were not leſs than one hundred 
and twenty thouſand people employ*d in 
their manufacture of woollen, ſilk, &c. in 
and about 'the town, including thoſe em- 
ploy'd in ſpinning the yatn uſed for ſuch 
ods as are all made in this city, There 
is a ſtocking manufacture alſo here, which 
has been computed at 60, ooo J. a year. 


Ereat Yarmouth, in the ſame county, and Yarmouth. 


about 133 miles from London, ſeems to 
have riſen out of the ruins of the old Ga- 
riannonum. It is a large, well-built, popu- 
lous town; much increaſed of late years 
in buildings, ſhipping, and in people; 
and is infinitely ſuperior to Norwich in 
ſituation, traffick, and wealth, The prin- 
cipal rendezvous of the colliers between 
ewwcaſtle and London, which uſed to be 
the honour of Ipſwich, ſeems now to be 
here ; the roads, as they are called, op- 
poſite to the town, on the eaſt fide of it, 
being eſteemed a ſafe harbour, or riding 
for ſhips; and therefore much frequented 
by all the veſſels which paſs and repaſs 
from the north parts of the world to Lon- 
don, or farther ſouth; though there are 
dangerous banks of ſands in the neigh- 
bourhood, drove thither by the high winds, 
on which, in violent ſtorms, ſhips have 
been often caſt away ; and the inhabitants 
are at two or three thouſand pounds a 
year charge to keep the harbour clear of 
the ſands and mud, Its being the centre 
of the coal trade, and its great commerce - 
to France, Holland, and the north and eaſt 


ſeas, and above all its herring-fiſhery, make The her- 


Yarmouth the greateſt town of trade on 
all the eaſt coaſt of England, except Hull; 
for beſides all its other commerce, it has 


the ſole trade of red-herrings, i. e. the Its trade. 


whole herring fiſhery of the eaſt coaſt of 
England z where, including the little town 
of Leoftoff, fifty thouſand barrels, which 
ſome magnify to forty thouſand laſts, con- 
taining no leſs than forty millions of red 

; herrings, 


tion. 


Deſcrip- 


a year. Theſe are, for the moſt part, &. 
ported dy the merchants of Yarmouth, the 
reſt by thoſe of London, to Taly, Spain, 
and Poriagal; Which; with the camblets, 
crapes, and other ſtuſſb they expott to 


theſe and other places; eſpecially e 


to which they ſend a vaſt quantity 6 
woollen goods every year, becaſtons 
large buſineſs, and employs abundance of 


men and ſhips. | 


The fifhitig fair here, or ſeaſon for catch- 
ing hetrings, is at Michattnas ; during 
which all the fiſhing veſſels,” that come 
for the purpoſe of — for the mers 
chants, — any part of England, as great 


numbers do from the coaſts of Nrnt and 


Suſſex, Scarborough, Whithy, &c. ate als 
lowed to catch, bring in, and ſell theit 
fiſh free of all toll of tax; as the burghers 
or freemen of Yarmonth are. oe 

The town is bound by its charter, 
granted by Henry III. to ſend the ſheriff 
of Norwich every year a hundred herrings 
baked in twenty-four paſties, which are to 
be delivered to the lord of the manor of 
Eaſt-Carlion, in this county, who is to 
give a receipt for them, and convey them 
to the king, wherever he is. 
The only inconvenience with which this 
town is reproached, is the ſmell, which is 
indeed offenſive to ſtrangers, during the 


| fiſhing fair; and while the fiſh are land- 


ing, and under the operation of curing, 
that is, of ſmoking, or, as they here call 
it, hanging the herrings. Juſt ſo London 
may be faid to ſtink of ſmoke, Wapping 
of tar, Seville of oil, c. but lucri dultis 
odor. | | 

The town, which has two pariſh-churches, 
and a beautiful handſome port, makes a 
very good appearance frotn the ſea, and is 
as fine within as it ſeems to be without. 
It is the neateſt, the compacteſt, and moſt 


regular built town in Zapland, the ſtreets 


being ſtrait, and parallel with one another, 
from north to ſouth z; and as it ſtands in 
a peninſula, between the harbour and the 
fea, the croſs lands, which they call rows, 
cutting through the buildings from eaft 
and weſt, give a view croſs all the ſtreets, 
from the key to the fea, It is walled and 
fortified, but not very ſtrongly, Its chief 


ſtrength by land is the river or haven, 


which lies on the weſt-ſide, with a draw- 
bridge over it: the port or entrance fectires 
the ſouth, and the ſea the eaſt; but the 
north- end, which joins it to the main - land 
of Norfolk, is open, and only covered 
with a ſingle wall, and ſome old demoliſh- 
ed works, But the beauty of Zarmouib is 
its market-place, the fineft and beft fur- 
niſhed of any town in England, of its big- 
neſs: and its key or wharf, whichreaches 
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hbetrings, are genetalty taken and Cured in 


from the draw bridge almoſt to the fourth 


Bare, is the fälreſt, largeſt; and longeſt in 
al Brita, or perhaps in Europe, that of 
Seville th oy ex&epted. Here the 
(hips lie ſo cloſe to one another with their 
bowſprits over the ſhore, that one may 
ſtep fror it into any of the Mips directly, 
and walk from one to another, as over 4 
bridge, for ſometimes 4 
together, or more. On this 


key are 4 


cuſtom-houſe and town-Hhouſe, both fine 


buildings, as are many of the houſts om it 
inhabited by the merehants; for the k 


to; 


quarter of a mile 


is fo ſpacious, that in ſome places it is 
near a hundred yards froth the houſes to | 


the whit, © | | 
From the river Jure; which gives name 


to chis town, and is navigable to Vortbicbh, 


there is a navigation into two ſtreams, that 
are alſo navigable: one, viz. the Yaveney, 
to Betcles on the fouth, by which it has a 
trade with the north part of Saffolk, and 
the ſouth parts of Norfolk, The ſecond 
is called the Thyrye, and gives it a trade to 
the north part of the county towards north 
Walſham. U | 
ed to this port, near fifty years ago, be- 
ſides what the merchants might be con- 
derned in belonging to others. l 
Here is almoſt as great a Gſhing fot 
mackatel in the ſpring, as there is for her- 
rings in Sepiember. Beſides, they have 4 
fiſhng-trade to the north ſeas, for white 
fiſh, called the north- ſea cod, and a con- 
ſiderable trade to Norway and the Baltick 
for deals, oak, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, 
canvaſs, ſail-cloth, and all manner of na- 
val ſtores, which they conſutne, fot the moſt 
part, ih their own pott, where they build 
a great number of ſhips every year, 


pwards of 1 too ſhips belong- 


They have à comical way of carrying yuh 
people all over the town, and from the coach. 


ſea- ſide, for ſix-pence, They call it their 
coach, but it is only a wheelbarrow, drawn 
by one horſe, without any covering. As the 
merchants, and even the generality of tra- 
ders in Zarmonth have ati univerſal reputa- 
tion for theit fair-dealing, fo their ſeamen 
are eſteemed: the ableſt and moſt expert 


being one of the moſt dangerous and fatal coaſt. 


to the colliers and coxfters, of any all 
round the iſland. Moſt of the ſheds, out- 
houſes, pales, partitions, and the like, for 
uy miles upon the ſhore, from Minter- 
ton-Neſs to Cromer, and farther, ate made 
of the wrecks of ſhips, and the ruins of 
the merchants and failors fortunes; ah ini 
ſome places are great piles of wrecks laid 
up for the purpoſes of building, There 


are no leſs than eight light-houſes kept Light- 


flaming every night, within the length of houſes. 


about ſix miles, two of which are ſouth, at 
or near Goulſton, between Yarmouth and 


Lerftoff ; 
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Leaf; two more at Caſtor, a little town to 

Winter. the north of Yarmouth z two more at ¶ inter- 
ren. Neſi. ton town; one more at ] interton- Neſi, the 
moſt eaſterly... point of land in No: 

folk, which is called the lower light; 

and the laſt is ſtill farther north, where 

the ſhore, falling off to the north · weſt, 

warns the ſailor, as he comes from the north, 

to keep off, that he may be ſure to weather 

E Neſ of Wintzrton, and go clear of the 

and into the roads; for from that point 

the ſhore falls off for near ſixty miles to 

Some cau- the welt, as far as Lynn and Boſton; There 
tions for are allo abundance, of ſea-marks, beacons; 
ailing. and other warning pieces along the ſhore 
all the way from this place to Cromer z for 

the danger is this: If the ſhips coming 

from the north are taken with a hard gale 

of wind at ſouth-caſt, or * point between 
north-eaſt and ſouth- eaſt, ſo that they can · 

not weather Minterton-Neſi, they are 
thereby kept within the great deep bay 

of Cromer, called by the ſeamen the 
Devil's-throat, which is formed between 

the two points of Winterton, and the 
Spurn-head in Yorkſhire; and if the wind 

blows hard, they are often in danger of run- 

ing on ſhore upon the rocks about Cromer, 

on the north coaſt of Norfolk, or ſtrand- 

ing upon the flat ſhore between Cromer 

and Hells, All they have to truſt to 

then, is good ground-tackle to ride it out: 

and if they cannot, by reaſon of the vio- 

lence of the ſea, then to run into the bot- 

tom of the great bay, to Lynn or Boſton, 

which is a puſh very difficult, and even 


deſperate, ſo that ſometimes in this diſ- 


treſs, as I am told, whole fleets have been 
loſt here all together; particularly in 1696, 
near two At. ſail of colliers and coaſt- 
ers, being too far embay'd to weather 
Winterton-Neſs, and running away for 
Lynn Deeps, miſſed their way in the dark, 
ſo that +1 were all drove aſhore, and 
daſhed to pieces, with the loſs of about a 
thouſand people, Ships bound northward 
are in the ſame yay 2 for if, after paſs- 
ing by Winterton-Neſs, they are taken 
ſhort with a north-caſt wind, and cannot 


put back into the roads, as very often hap- 


pens, they are drove upon the ſame coaſt, 
and embay*d in like manner. 

At the entrance of the harbour, on a 
little Nip of land, there is a little plat- 
form with guns, which is all its ſecurity, 
the great guns (formerly planted round 
the town-walls) being removed by king 
Charles II. 


Nor- 


Don GonzaLlts, 


.' Derby; the county-town, about a hun- P., h 
dred and twenty-two miles from Landon, 
has its name from having been a park, or 
ſhelter for deer, which is partly confirmed 
by the arms of the town, ciz. a buck 
E. in a park. It ſtands on the weſt- 

e of the river Derwent, and the ſouth- 
hde. of it is watered by a little rivulet, 
called Mertiu- Broot, which has nine 
bridges over it before it falls into the Der- 
went, It has a fair ſtone- bridge of five 
arches over the latter, on which there 
forinerly. ſtood a chapel dedicated to St. 
12 now converted into a dwelling- 
houſe. e 


The town is neat, large, well-built, 
and ulous, and is divided into five 
pariſhes, which have each their church; 
but that of Al Saints, or All-Hallows, is the 
moſt remarkable for its light and archi- 
tecture, having a beautiful Gothic tower, 
which, by an inſcription in the church, 
appears to have been erected about the 
reign of queen Mary, and one half of the 
expence paid by the batchelors and maidens 
of the town, | 
The trade of this town is not very con · Trade. 
ſiderable ; for though it is a ſtaple for 
wool, yet it depends chiefly upon a retale 
trade in buying corn and ſelling it again to 

the highland countries, and in making 
malt, and brewing. ale, of both which 
great quantities are ſent to London. | 
This town has a curioſity to boaſt of, Sir M. 
which is the only one of its kind in the three Lont-'s 
kingdoms, viz. a machine * erected by Sir ſilk- mill. 
Thomas Lombe, an alderman of London, 
for the manufacture of ſilk, which was 
brought out of Lady at the hazard of his 
life, It is a mill in an iſland of the Der- 
went, facing the town, which works the 
three capital engines made uſe of by the 
Halians, for making organzine, or thrown 
ſilk, which, before the ſame was erected, 
was purchaſed by the Englih merchants 
from JUtaly, with ready money. By this 
wonderful piece of machinery, one hand- 
mill twiſts as much ſilk as could be done 
before by fifty, and in a'better manner. 
The engine contains 26,586 wheels, and 
7,746 movements; which works 73,726 
yards of ſilk · thread every time the water- 
wheel goes round, which 1s three times in 
a minute, and 318,504,960 yards in one 
day and night, One water-wheel gives 
motion to all the reſt of the wheels and 
movements, of which any one may be 

ſtopt 


8 ry — 
— 


„This machine was thought of ſuch importance by the legiſlature, that in 1732, on the expiration of 
the patent, which the introductor of it had obtained for fourteen. years, the parliament granted Sir Thomas 


- 14,000 17 as a further recompence for the ve 
and ere 


great hazard and expence he had incurred in introducing 
ng the engine, on condition of his allowing a perfect model to be taken of it, in order to ſecure 


and perpetuate the art of making the ſame for the future. The model of it is kept in the record - oſſice in 


the tower of Londen, 


— 


gopt ſeparately.” Ode fire- engine likewiſe 


conveys warm air to every individual 


Halli fax. 


part of the machine: and the whole is 
governed by one regulator. The houſe 
which contains this engine is five or ſix 


„ 


ſtories high, and half a quarter of a mile 
in len net Tp 19 


Halifax, in the county of Tort, about 
174 miles from London, ſtands on the 


| left ſide of the Calder, extending from 
welt to eaſt upon the gentle deſcent of a 


hill. It is a pariſh, the moſt populous, if 
not the moſt extenſive in England, being 
twelve miles in diameter, and above thirty 
in cireumference; and having twelve cha- 
pels init under the mother- church of 'Halli- 


fax, (a vicaridge) two whereof are pa- 


rochial, beſides ſixteen meeting-houſes, 
all which, except the quakers, are called 
chapels, and moſt of them have bells and 
burying- grounds. They ſent out 12,000 
men, ſo long ago as the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, to join her forces againſt the re- 
bels, under the earl of Weſtmoreland; and 
in Camden's time, they uſed to ſay, that 
they could reckon more men in their pa- 


riſh, than any kind of animal whatever; 


Whereas (ſays Camden) in the moſt popu- 
© lous and fruitful places of England elſe- 
where, one ſhall find thouſands of ſheep, 
but ſo few men in proportion, that one 
* would think they had given place to ſheep 


© and oxen, or were devoured by them,” 


les trade. 


He then accounts for the prodigious 
increaſe of the inhabitants, by admiring 
the induſtry of a people, who, notwith- 
* ſtanding an unprofitable barren ſoil, not 
© fit to live in, have ſo flouriſhed, /ays he, 


by the cloth trade (which they had not 


followed above ſeventy years) that they 
are very rich, and have gained a reputa- 
tion for it above their neighbours,” | 

If ſuch was the character and condition 
of the place then, what muſt it be ſince 
the great demand of kerſeys for cloathing 
the troops abroad ? Some will have it, that 
it is thereby increaſed; one fourth within 
theſe ſixty years, eſpecially as they have 
lately entered into the manufacture of ſhal- 
loons, of which few, if any, were ever 
made in theſe parts before; ſo that it has 


been calculated that 100,000 pieces are 


made in a year in this pariſh alone, at the 
fame time, that almoſt as many kerſeys are 
made here as ever, And it has been af- 
firmed, that one dealer here has traded by 


commiſſion for 60,0007, a year to Hol- 


land and Hamburgb, in the ſingle article of 


| kerſeys, 


'Tis remark'd, that this und the neigh- 


bouring towns are all ſo employ'd in the 


woollen manufacture, that they ſcarce ſow 
more corn than will keep their poultry g 
and that they feed very few. oxen or ſheep :; 


* 
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ſo that what corn they have;/comes chiefly! 
out of the Eaft-Riding,” Linbolnſbirs and 


Nottinghamſhire, thelt black' cattle "from: 


thence and from Laxcaſhire;' their ſheep 
and mutton from the adjacent counties, 
their butter from the Ea and Norib-Ri- 
dings, and their cheeſe from ChePire and 
Warwickſhire. Their markets are throng- 
ed by ſuch prodigious numbers'of people 
to ſell their manufactures, and buy provi- 
fions, that none are more erouded in the 
North of England, except thoſe of Leeds 
and ö.. e 
Leeds, in the ſame county, is about 186 Leedi. 
miles from London. The name is derived 
by ſome from the Britiſd word Iwyad, i. e. 
a pleaſant ſituation, from the Saxon word leod, 
i. e. people. It ſtands on the north fide of 
the river Aire, over which it has a magnifi- 
cent ſtone bridge to the ſubutbs, which are. © 
very large. It has been a long time fa- 
mous for the woollen manufacture, and is 
one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing 

towns in the coun yx B 


Fu [LY 
«4 * 


D 


It is ſurpriſing to a ſtranger, when he Its trade. 


firſt comes to this town, to ſee a long 
ſtreet full of ſhops, or ſtandings piled up 
with pieces of cloth for 1ale on a market- 
day. The merchants of this place, ' 7brk 
and Hull, ſhip them off at the latter, for 
Holland, Hamburgb, and the - north, from 
whence they are diſperſed through the Ne- 


 therlands, Germany, Poland, &c, 


Its cloth market was formerly on the 
bridge; but on the great increaſe of that 
trade, it has been ſold in that called the 
High-ftreet, or Bridgegate-ſtreet, where, 
every market - day in the morning, numbers 
of treſſels are ranged and covered with 
boards; and upon the ringing of the 
market-bell at ſix in the ſummer, and ſe. 
ven in the winter, the clothiers in the inns 
bring out their cloth. When the bell 
ceaſes, the chapmen come into the market, 
where they match their patterns, and 
treat for the cloth in a few words, and 
with a whiſper, becauſe the clothiers ſtand 


ſo near each other; and perhaps 20,000 /. 


worth of cloth is ſold in an hour's time. 
The bell rings again at half an hour after 
cight, upon which the ſcene is changed, 


the clothiers ' and their chapmen, with 


their treſſels, diſappear, and make room 
for the linen-drapers, hard-ware men, 
ſhoemakers, fruiterers, Sc. At the fame 
time the ſhambles are well ſtored with all 
ſorts of fiſh and fleſh z and of apples 500. 
loads have been counted here on a day. 
There's a magnificent hall in the town, 
where they alſo ſell great quantities of 
white cloth. It has a cupola and bell at 
top like Blackwell-ball in London, to give 


notice when the ſale begins, There is a 
noble moot or guild-hall, adorned with a 
UV u | | 


fine 


108 


Saved: * 
land, 


The Voyage of \Dan:GoNnzatss, 


hoe, ſtatue of queen une in white marble, 
erected by man Milner. Both theſe, 
halls were erected about 17 14. The ri- 
ver Aire, being navigable here by boats, 
opens a communication from this town 
with Wakefield, York,” and Hull, to which 
places it exports other goods, : beſides the 
woollen manufacture, and furniſhes the 
city of York with coals, TOW 11241 , 
Sunderland, in, the county -palatine | of 
Durham, and about 264 miles from Lon- 


aun, ſtands on the ſouth bank of the river 


Mare, and is a populous well built bo- 
rough and ſea-port, with a very fine 


chsch: the ſea- ſurrounds. it almoſt at 


Tts coal- 
trade, 


high-water, making it a peninſula, It is 
much talked of ſor the coal trade; but, 
the Sunderland coal burns ſo ſlowly, that 
it is ſaid to make three fires; it has much 


pꝓpyrites with it, and burns to a heavy red- 


iſh cinder, which is iron by the magnet: 
Yet were this harbour ſo deep as to admit 
ſhips of the ſame burden as the river Tine 
does, it would be a great loſs t Vætocaſtle. 


However, the place is inrich'd by the coal 


trade; for great quantities of it are found 


upon the banks of the river Wart (which 


Sb ld. 


here falls into the ſea) and of the beſt 
ſort of coals too, as thoſe in particular 
called Lumley coal, dug up in the earl of 
Scarborough's park near Cheſter in the Street, 
and ſeveral others: But the port of Sun- 
derland is barred up, and the ſhips are 
obliged to take in their loading, of coals in 
the open road, ſo that it is ſometimes very 


dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen 


that bring down the coal,, who ſeldom 
dare to venture off to the ſhips, and are 
often loſt in the attempt, The ſhi 
therefore, which load here, are generally 
ſmaller than thoſe at Newcaſtle ; but then 
they have one advantage of the Newcaſtle 
men, vz. that in caſe of a contrary wind, 
particularly at north-eaſt, which, though 
fair when they are at ſea, yet ſuffers not 
the ſhips at Newcaſtle to get out of the 
Tine ; the ſhips at Sunderland riding in the 
open ſea, are ready to fail as ſoon as they 
can get in their loading; ſo that it has 
been known they have gone away, deli- 
vered their coals at London, and bearing 
up againſt the wind in their return, have 
ot back to Sunderland before the ſhips at 
hields, which were loaden at their coming 
away, had been able to get over the bar. 
A great many ſhips belong to this port, 


and abundance of able ſeamen, who are 
eſteemed among the colliers as ſome of 


the beſt in the country, 1 


South-Shields, or Sheales, in the lame coun- 


ty, is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Norib- 
Shields in Northumberland, and becauſe it lies 
on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of the river 


| Tine, as the other does on the north ſide. 


This is of great 
here being above 200 pans | 
water into ſalt, of which ſuch a vaſt quan- 
tity is made here, as not only furniſhes the 
city of London, but all the towns, on or 
near the coaſt between this place and that 
city, and upon the navigable rivers that 
come into the ſea on that ſide; alſo all 
the counties which are furniſhed by the na- 
vigation of the Thames, and the meadows 
to the weſt and ſouth of London. *Tis 
ſaid, that in theſe works they conſume 
near 100,000 chaldron of coals every year, 
as may be partly conjectured from the vaſt 
mountains of aſhes which are raiſed near 
the works, there heing no other mm to diſ- 
poſe of them. This. place is therefore 
chiefly inhabited by the people employed in 
thoſe works, though there are alſo ſeveral 
ſubſtantial captains or maſters of ſhips, 
who live on this ſide, all chiefly employed, 
not only in the ſalt- works, but « coal 
trade, this as well as North- Shields being 
the uſual ſtation for moſt of the Newcaſtle 
coal, fleet, till the coals are brought down 
from Newcaſtle in barges and lighters, 


 Leverpool, Liu her pool, or Lirpool, in Lan- Leverpoo], 


caſbire, is about 183 miles from London, * Tis 
not a very ancient town, but is very neat 
and populous, and the moſt flouriſhing 
ſca-port town in theſe parts, pretending to 
rival, if not to excell the city of Briſſol, 
the ſecond port in England; its cuſtoms 
being increaſed eight or ten fold within 
thirty years paſt: And tho' the place is 
ſaid to be aboye three times as large as it 
was in the beginning of the late king 

ames's reign, yet abundance of new 

uſes are building every day. The in- 
habitants are univerſally merchants; and 
notwithſtanding their out of the way ſitu- 


ation, drive an incredible trade, with great Its trale. 


ſucceſs, and very large ſtocks, to all the 
northern parts of the world, as to Ham- 
burgh, Norway, and the Baltick; to the 
Britiſh colonies in America; to Guinea and 
Ireland; and allo to France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Traly: So that there is no trade 
but that of Turkey, Greenland, and the 
Eaſt-Indies, in which they are not concern- 
ed, As it imports almoſt all kind of foreign 
goods, it has conſequently a large inland 
trade, and ſhares that tolreland and Wales with 


Hriſtol, as follows: As Briſtol trades chiet- 


iy to the ſouth and weſt parts of Ireland, 
rom Dublin in the eaſt, toGa/kvay in the weſt, 
this town has all the trade of the caſt and 
north ſhores from Dublin to Londonderry ; 
as Briſtol has the trade of South-Wales, this 
has great part of that of Norib-I/ates; 
as Briſtal has the ſouth-weſt counties of 
England, and ſome north of it as high as 
Bridgenorth, if not to Shrewſbury z Lever- 


pool has all the north counties, beſides 


what 


note for its ſalt, warks;Salt- 
for boiling. ſea orks. 


what 7 8 ſends to mis and Stafford: 
Hire, 55 the new nayigation of the iyors 
Merſey, the M taper, and the Dane, even 
ſo. near. £9; the, Trent, chat Its goods arc 
carried, by land to Buren. The merchanis 
of Leverpool are alſo concerned with thoſe 
of Londonderry in the Hſhery gn the nqrt 

coaſt, of reland. *Tis moreover the moſt 
convenient and moſt frequented paſſ- 8 
Ireland, for it ſtands at the mouth of t e 
Merſee river, or Laperpaol Water, as the 
failors call it, Who ſee it open to them 9 

the right, as ſoon as they have paſſec 

Cheſter water by ſea north; and tho? this 
river is not near, ſo large as the Dee, na 
not including the Weaver, another river 
which falls into the ſame mouth; yet the 
opening, at leaſt as high as Leper pool, is 
infinitely before it, for hither ſhips of any 
burthen may come up with their full 
lading, and ride juſt before the town, 
if not go into their new wet dock. 
The harbour is defended on the ſouth ſide 
by a caſtle built by king John, and on 
the weſt by a tower on the river Menſee, 
which is a ſtately ſtrong piece of build- 
ing, but the town is quite open and un- 
fortified, It has three handſome churches, 
They have built a fine new church, beſides 
two which they had before, and ſeveral 
meeting-houſes ; and all the new buildings 
are very handſome in large ſpacious clean 
ſtreets, the houſes built of brick, and as 
like London as poſſible, only not quite ſo 
high; tho' if ſame of them were in tay, 
they would paſs for palaces. They have 
a fine town-houſe ſtanding upon twelve 
free-ſtone pillars and arches, and under it 
is their exchange. The wet- dock with its 
iron flood-gates, at the caſt end of the 
town, is the only thing of its kind in Bri- 
tain, London excepted, it being 4 moſt noble 
work; for tho* it has been attended with 
a very great expence, it fully anſwers the 
end, by accommodating the town in all the 
eſſential parts of marine buſineſs, whether 
for laying up ſhips, or fitting them out, it 
being capable of containing eighty or a 
hundred ſail, which may lie very quiet 
here, being ſheltered by the town from the 
weſt and north winds, and by the hills 
from the eaſt winds, The cuſtom-houſe, 
a commodious elegant ſtructure, joins to it. 
There's a navigation from hence farther up 
the Merſee, and that for ſhips of burden 
too, as high almoſt as Warrington; and 
alſo up the ſouth channel, which they call 
the river Weaver; but ?tis chiefly for two 
things, 1. For rock-ſalt, which is dug out 
of the earth, both in this county and 
Cheſhire, and ſhipped off here in great 
quantities, not only for Devonſbire, Briſtol, 
and other parts of Somer/etſhire, but round 
to London, Colcheſter, and ſeveral other 
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alt, which the Dutch make of the S. 
g falt, and, with Which the 


a in the ſouth of England, where 


into a ſtropger and figer alt, and is ther 
as good as that ſtrong ſort called [al 15 

e SH. Me 
e cpre their Kat: 
rings, They alſo ſhip off great quantities 


1 
o 
* 


1 


iſſolved in ſea-water, hey boiled up 00 Be 
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Mancheſter. in the ſa me county, about Mancheſ+ 
166 miles from London, ſtands near the ter. 


confluence of the I with the Trwe!), not 
bove three miles from the Mer/ce, and is 
o much improved in this and the laſt cen- 
tury above its neighbours, that tho“ it is 
not a Forporacpn, nor ſends members t 
parliament, yet, as an inland town, it ha 
perhaps the beſt trade of any in theſe 
northern parts, and ſurpaſſes all the * 


hereabout in buildings and numbers o 
people, manufactures, and its ſpaciou 
market - place and college. "gy 
The fuſtian manufacture, 
cheſter cottons, for which it has been fa- 
mous for almoſt one hundred and fifty 
years, has been very much improved of 
late by ſome inventions of dying and print- 
ing; which, with the great variety of other 
manufactures, known by the name of Man- 
chefter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, 
and linen cloth, inrich not only the town, 


but the whole pariſh, and render the peo- 


ple induſtrious. Above a hundred years 


ago, there were reckoned near twenty thou- 


ſand communicants in this town and pa- 
riſh, ſince which time the inhabitants are 
much more numerous in den to the 
increaſe of their trade. It 


called Man- Its trade. 


may with pro- The 


priety be ſtiled the greateſt mere village greateſt 


in England; for it is not ſo much as a 
town ſtrickly ſpeaking, the higheſt ma- 
giſtrate being a conſtable or een ; 
yet it-is more populous than York, Nor- 
wich, or moſt citics in England, and as 
big as two or three of the leſſer ones put 


village in 
ngland. 


together : for the people here, een | 


thoſe in the ſuburbs on the other ſide © 
the river, are reckoned at not leſs than 
fifty thouſand ; which is ten times the 
number of people that Preſton has, and it 
is ſaid to return more money in one month 
than that does in fifteen, Here is not 
only a ſpacious market-place, but a mo- 
dern exchange, Here is an ancient tho” 
a firm ſtone- bridge over the Irwell, 
which is built exceeding high, becauſe as 
the river comes from the mountainous part 
of the country, it riſes ſometimes four or 
five yards in one night, and falls next day 
as ſuddenly. For the ſpace of three miles 
above the town, it has no leſs than ſixty 
mills upon it. The weavers have Jooms 
here that work twenty-four Jaces at 3 
time, an invention for which they are 
obliged to the Dutch, _ $50 

| Nolver- 


110 


Walver- 
hampton, 


The 'Vojaze of Don Gon? kts, 


Wolverhampton, in Staffor ire, about 
117 miles om London, (af ann. called 
Himplon z and ſo large a pariſh, that it 
was near thirty miles in compals, and con- 
tained ſeventeen great villages, A priory 
was formerly built here by king Edgar, as 
Sir William Dugdale ſays, at the requeſt of 


his dying ſiſter Vulfruna; and for this 
.. reaſon the place was called Wulfrune's- 
Hampton, which is ſince corrupted to Wol- 


Its wells. 


1 


Containing a Deſeription of the Cj 


London 
deſcribed. 


verhampton, It ſtands upon high ground, 
and is a populous town, well built, and 
the ſtreets well paved; but all the water 
the town is ſupplied with, except what 
falls from the ſkies, comes from four weak 
{prings of different qualities, which go 1 
the names of Pudding- well, Horſe - well, 
Waſhing-well, and ' Meat-wellz all appro- 
1 to their ſeveral uſes. From the 
alt they fetch all the water which they 
uſe for boiling or brewing, in leather- 
budgets laid acroſs a horſe, with a funnel 
at the top, by which they fill them; and 
to the other three wells they carry their 
tripe, horſes, and linen, To this ſcarcity 
of water, and the high ſituation of the 


place, is aſcribed its healthy ſtate, in ſpite 
of the adjacent coal-mines ;' and it is aid 
the plague was hardly eyer known here, 
but the ſmall-pox often, which has been 
obſerved to be an indication of the whole- 
- The chief manufacturers of this town Its trade. 
are lockſmiths, who are reckoned the moſt 
expert of that trade in England. They 

are ſo curious in this art, that they can 
contrive a lock ſo, that if a ſervant be 

ſent into the cloſet with the maſter-key, or 

their own, it will ſhew how many times that 
ſervant has gone in at any diſtance of 
time, and how many times the lock has 

been ſhot for a whole year, ſome of them 

being made to diſcover five hundred or a 
thouſand times. We are informed alſo, 

that a very fine lock was made in this 
town, ſold for 20 C. which had a ſet of 
chimes in it that would go at any hour the 

owner ſhould think fit. 2 Loy 

N. B. As for the city of London, its 

trade, Ed. being ſo extenſive, I ſhall make 

it the ſubje& of the enſuing chapter. 


CHAP. XI, 
ty of Lonpon ; both in regard to its Extent, 


Buildings, Government, Trade, &c. 


Lu NDO M the capital of the king- 

dom of England, taken in its largeſt 
extent, comprehends the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, with their reſpective ſub- 


urbs, and the borough of Southwark, with 


The 
length, 
breadth, 
and cir- 
cumfe- 
rence, 


the buildings contiguous thereto on the 
ſouth- ſide of the river, both on the eaſt 
and weſt ſides of the bridge. 

The length thereof, if we meaſure it 
in a direct line from Hyde-park gate, on 
the weſt-ſide of Groſvenor-/quare, to the 
furtheſt buildings that are contiguous in 
Limehouſe, that is, from weſt to eaſt, is 
very near hve miles in a direct line; but 
if we take in the turnings and windings of 
the ſtreets, it cannot be Fel than ſix miles, 
The breadth in many places from north 
to ſouth is about two miles and an half, 


but in others not above a mile and a half; 


_ ſixteen miles, 


Situation 


and build- 
ings, 


the circumference of the whole being about 

The ſituation next the river is hilly, and 
in ſome places very ſteep; but the ſtreets 
are for the moſt part upon a level, and 
the principal of them no where to be pa- 


rallePd for their length, breadth, beauty, 
and regularity of the buildings, any more 


than the ſpacious and magnificent fquares 
with which this city abounds, 

As to the dimenſions of the city, within 
the walls, I find that the late wall on the 


land fide from the Tower in the eaſt, to The c;.. 
the mouth of Pleet-dirch in the weſt, was cuit of 
two miles wanting ten poles; and the line the city 
along the Thames, where there has been wall. 
no walls for many hundred years, if ever, 
contains from the Tower in the eaſt, to 
the mouth of the ſame ditch in the weſt, a 
mile and forty poles ; which added to the 
circuit of the wall, on the land ſide, 
makes in the whole three miles thirty poles ; 
and as it is of an irregular figure, narrow 
at each end, and the broadeſt _ not half 
the length of it, the content of the ground 
within the walls upon the moſt accurate 
ſurvey, does not contain more than three 
hundred and eighty acres z; which is not a 
third part of the contents of our extenſive 
city of Liſbon : but then this muſt be re- 
membered, Liſbon contains a great quan- 
tity of arable and waſte ground within its 
walls, whereas London 1s one continued 
pile of buildings. The city-gates are at The prin 
this day eight, beſides poſterns, viz. cipal 
1. Aldeate ; 2. Biſbopſgate; 3. Moorgate; gates of 
4. Cripplegate ; 5. Alderſpate ; 6. Newgate 3 me city. 
7. Ludęale; and, 8. the Bridge-gate, 

1, Aldgate, or Ealdgate, in the caſt, is Aldgare. 
of great antiquity, even as old as the days 
of king Edgar, who mentions it in a char- 
ter to the knights of Knighton-Guild, Up- 


on the top of it, to the eaſt ward, is placed 
a golden 


Biſhop/- 


Neaugate. 


tlements, the 


Fon. 


to BnoL and , SCOTLAND. 


2 golden ſphere'3/ and, on the upper bat- 
figures of two ſoldiers as 
centinels: beneath, in a large ſquare, leing 

I. is repreſented ſtanding in gilt ar- 
mour, at whoſe feet are a lion and uni- 


corn, both couchant, the firſt! the ſup- 


rter of England, and the other for Sror- 
Land. On the weſt ſide of the gate is the 
figure of fortune, finely gilded and carved, 


with a per ſail over her head, ſtanding 


on a globe, over- looking the eity. Beneath 
it, is the king's arms, with the uſual motto, 
Dieu et mon droit, and under it Vivat rex. 
A little lower, on one ſide, is the figure of 
a woman, being the emblem of 'peace, 
with a dove in one hand, and a gilded 
wreath or garland in the other; and on 
the other fide is the figure of charity, 
with a child at her breaſt, and another in 
her hand; and over the arch of the gate 
is this inſcription, viz. Senatus popniuſque 
Londinonſis focits 1609, and under it, Hum- 
phrey Weld, Mayor; in whoſe' mayoralty 
it was finiſhed, 1 8 N 
2. Biſhopſpate, which ſtands north-weſt 
of Aldgate, is ſuppoſed to have been built 
by ſome biſhop about the year 1200. Ir 
was afterwards ſeveral times repaired by 
the merchants of the hanſe towns, on ac- 
count of the confirmation of their privileges 
in this city, The figure of the two biſhops 
on the north ſide are pretty much defaced, 
as are the city-arms engraven on the ſouth 
fide of it, e | 
2. Alderſgate, the ancient north gate of 
the city, ſtands to the weſtward of Biſhop/- 
gate, On the north, or outſide of it, is 
the figure of king Fames I. on horſeback, 
who enter*d the city at this gate when he 


came from Scotland, on his acceſſion to 


the throne of England, Over the head of 
this figure are the arms of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; and on one ſide the image 
of the prophet Feremy, with this text en- 
graved, Then fhall enter into the gates of 
this city, kings and princes fitting on the 
throne of David, riding on chariots and on 
horſes, they and their princes, the men of 
Fudah, and the inhabitants of Feruſalem.* 
And on the other ſide, the figure of the 
2 Samuel, with the following paſſage, 
And Samuel ſaid unto all Iſrael, Behold, I 
have hearkened unto your voice in all that yon 
have ſaid unto me, and have made a king over 
On the ſouth, or inſide of the gate, 
is the effigies of king James I. fitting on 
his throne in his robes, | 

4. Newgate, ſo called from its being 
built later than the other principal gates, is 
ſituated on the north-weſt corner of the city, 
ſaid to be erected in the reign of Henry I. 
_ . 7s: | | 


the bodies of theſe kings, and 


1 r 
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or king Stephen, when the way through 
Zudgate was interrupted by enlarging the 
cathedraFof St. PauPs and the church-yard 
about it. This gate hath been the county. 
Jail for Mitfſex, at leaſt five hundred 
years- The weſt, or outfide of the gate 
is adorned with three ranges of pilaſters 
and their entablements, of the Tuſcan or- 
der. Over the loweſt, is a circular pedi- 
ment, and above it the king's arms. The 
intercolumns are four niches, with as many 
figures in them, well carved, and large as 
the life. The eaſt, or inſide of the gate; 
is adorned with a range of pilaſters with 
entablements as the other, and in three 
niches are the figures of juſtice, mercy, an 
truth, with this infcription, viz. This par 
of Newgate was begun to be repaired in the 
mayoralty of Sir James Campel, Knt. Anno 
1630, and fmifoed' in the mayoralty of Sir 
Robert Ducie, Hart. Anno 16313 and be- 
ing damnified by the fire in 1666,' it was 
repaired in the mayoralty of Sir George 

aterman, Amo 1672. . 
LY 1 the ancient weſtern gate of 46a. 
the city, ſtands between Newgate and the 
Thames, built by king Lud, about three- 
ſcore years before the birth of our Saviour: 
It was repaired in the reign of king John, 
Anno 1215, and afterwards in the year 
1260, when it was adorned with the figures 
of king Lud, and his two ſons, Andro- 
geus and Theomantins ; but at the reforma- 
tion, in the reign of Edward VI. ſome 
zealous people ſtruck off all their heads, 
looking upon images of all kinds to be 
popiſh and idolatrous. In the reign of 
queen Mary, new heads were placed on 

F remain- 

ed till the 28th of queen Elizabeth, Anno 
1586, when the gate, being very ruinous, 
was pulled down, and beautifully rebuilt : 
The eaſt, or inſide whereof, was adorned - 
with four pilaſters and entablature of the 
Dorick order, and in the intercolumns were 
placed the figures of king Zud and his two 
ſons (who are ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded 
him) in their By:/ih habits again; and 
above them the queen's arms, v/z, thoſe 
of France and England quarterly, the ſup- 
porters a lion and a dragon, It was af- 
terwards repaired and beautified, Anno 
1699, Sir Francis Child'lord-mayor. The 
welt, or outſide of the gate is adorned 
with two pilaſters and entablature of the 
Tonick order; alſo two columns and a, pe- 
diment adorning a nich, wherein is place 
a good ſtatue of queen ZElizgbeth in her 


robes and the regalia ; and over it the 


queen's arms between the city- ſupporters, 
placed at fome diſtance, This 1774 Is 
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The 
tower of 
London. 
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made a priſon for debtors who were free 
of the city, Anno 1 Richard II. 1378, 


| Nicholas Brembar then mayor, and con- 


firm'd ſuch by the mayor and common-coun- 
eil, Anno 1382, Jobn Northampton mayor. 
The Tower of London is ſituated at the 
ſouth-eaſt end of the city, on the river 
Thames, and conſiſts in reality of a great 
number of towers or forts, built at ſeveral 
times, which ſtill retain their ſeveral 
names; though at preſent moſt of them, 
together with a little town and church, 
are incloſed within one wall and ditch, 
and compoſe but one intire fortreſs. 

It was the vulgar opinion, that the 
Tower was built by Julius Ceſar ; but, as 
I have before ſhewn, hiſtory, informs us, 
that Cæſar made no ſtay in England, that 
he erected no town or fortreſs, unleſs that 
with which he incloſed his ſhips on the 
coaſt of Kent, nor left a ſingle garriſon or 
ſoldier in the iſland on his departure, | 
This Tower, as now ne e ſtands 
upon twelve acres of ground, and ſome- 
thing more, being of an irregular form, 


but approaching near to that of an ob- 


long, one of the longeſt ſides lying next 
the river, from whence it riſes gradually 
towards the north, by a pretty deep aſcent, 
to the armoury, which ſtands upon the 
higheſt ground in the Tower, over-looking 
the white-tower built by William the con- 
weror, and the remains of the caſtle be- 
ow it on the Thames ſide, ſaid to be built 
by William Rufus, 
As to the ſtrength of the place, the 
works being all antique, would not be 
able to hold out four and twenty hours 
againſt an army prepared for a ſiege: The 
ditch indeed is of a great depth, and up- 
wards of an hundred feet broad, into which 
the water of the Thames may be introduced 
at pleaſure; but I queſtion whether the 
walls on the inſide would bear the firing 
of their own guns: Certain it is, two or 
three battering- pieces would ſoon lay them 
even with the ground, though, after all, the 


_ ditch alone is ſufficient to defend it againſt 


a ſudden aſſault, There are ſeveral ſmall 
towers upon the walls; thoſe of the lar- 
geſt dimenſions, and which appear the 
moſt formidable, are the Divelin Tower, 


on the north-weſt ; and the Martin Tower, 


on the north-caſt; and St. Thomas's Tower 


on the river, by Traytor*s-Bridge;, which 


I take to be part of the caſtle ſaid to be 
built by William Rufus. There is alſo a 
large tower on the outſide the ditch, called 
the Lions Tower, on the ſouth-weſt cor- 
ner, near which is the principal gate and 
bridge by which coaches and carriages en- 
"ter the Toter: And there are two poſterns 
with bridges over the ditch to the wharf 
on the Thames ſide, one whereof is called 


Traytors-Bridge, under which ſtate priſo+ 
ners uſed to enter the Tower, r. 
The principal places and buildings within, 
the Tower are, 1, The parochial church 
of St. Peter, (for the Tower is a pariſh of 
itſelf, in, which are fifty houſes and up- 
wards, inhabited by the governor, deputy- 
governor, warders, and other officers be- 
longing to the fortreſs, ) | 


2. To the eaſtward of the church ſtands Army 


a noble pile of building, uſually called the 
armoury, begun by king James II. and 
finiſhed by king William III. being three 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and 
ſixty in breadth : The ſtately door- caſe on 
the ſouth ſide is adorned with four columns, 
entablature and triangular pediment, of 
the Doric order. Under the pediment 
are the king's arms, with inrichments of 
trophy- work, very ornamental. It con- 
ſiſts of two lofty rooms, reaching the 
whole length of the building: In the 
lower room is a compleat train of artil- 
lery, conſiſting of braſs cannon and mor- 
tars fit to attend an army of an hundred 
thouſand men; but none of the cannon I 
obſerved there, were above four and twent 
pounders; the large battering- pieces, which 
carry balls of thirty-two and forty-eight 
2 weight, I perceive, are in the 
ing's ſtore-houſes at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, and Portſmouth, In the armoury 
allo we find a great many of the little co- 
horn- mortars, ſo called from the Dutch 
engineer Coborn, who invented them for 
firing a great number of hand-grenades 


* 


from them at once; with other extraor- 


dinary pieces caſt at home, or taken from 
the enemy. | | 
In the room over the artillery is the ar- 
moury of ſmall arms, of equal dimenſions 
with that underneath, in which are placed, 
in admirable order, muſkets and other 
ſmall arms for fourſcore thouſand men, 
moſt of them of the neweſt make, having 
the beſt locks, barrels and ſtocks, that 
can be contrived for ſervice; neither the 
locks or barrels indeed are wrought, but 1 
look upon them to be the more durable 
and ſerviceable, and much eaſier cleaned; 
There are abundance of hands always em- 
ployed in keeping them bright, and they 
are ſo artfully laid up, that any one piece 
may be taken down without moving ano- 
ther, Beſides theſe, which with pilaſters 
of pikes furniſh all the middle of the room 
from top to bottom, leaving only a walk 
through the middle, and another on each 
ſide; the north and ſouth walls of the ar- 
moury are each of them adorned with 
eight pilaſters of pikes and piſtols of the 
Corinthian order, whoſe intercolumns are 
chequer-work of carbines and piſtols; 
waves of the ſea in cutlaſſes, ſwords and 
bayonets; 
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bayonets; half moons, ſemicircles, and a 
target of bayonets; the form of a battery 
in words and piſtols; ſuns, with circles 
of piſtols; a pair of gates in halberts and 
piſtols; the witch of Endor, as it is called, 
within three e/zpfes. of piſtols; the back- 
bone of a whale: in carbines; a fiery ſer- 
pent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayonets, 


e. But nothing. looks more. beautiful 


and magnificent than the four lofty wrea- 
thed columns formed with piſtols in the 
middle of the room, which ſeem to ſup- 
port it. They ſhew us alſo ſome other 
arms, which are only remarkable for the 
uſe they have been put to; as the two 
ſwords of ſtate, carried before the Preten- 
der when he invaded Scotland in the year 
17153 and the arms taken from the Spa- 
mards who landed in Scotland, in the year 
171 9, Sc. 0 ö | 7 

. The ſmall arms were placed in this beau- 
tiful order by one Mr. Harris, originally 
a blackſmith, who was properly the forger 
of his own fortune, having raiſed himſelf 
by his merit: He had a place or penſion 
granted him by the government for this 
piece of ſervice in particular, which he 
richly deſerved, no nation in Europe being 
able to ſhew a magazine of ſmall arms ſo 
good in their kind, and ſo ingeniouſly 
diſpoſed; In the place where the armoury 
now ſtands was formerly a bowling green, 
a garden, and ſome buildings, which were 
demoliſhed to make room for the grand 
arſenal I have been deſcribing. 

In the horſe-armoury the moſt remark- 
able things are ſome of the Engliſh kings 
on horſeback in compleat armour, among 
which the chief are Edward III. Henries V. 
and VII. king Charles I. and II. and king 
William, and a ſuit of ſilver armour, ſaid 
to belong to John of Gaunt, ſeven feet 
and an half high. Here alſo they ſhew 
us the armour of the lord Kingſale, with 
the ſword he took from the French general, 
which gained him the privilege of being 
covered in the King's preſence; which 
his poſterity enjoy to this day, 


Office of The office of ordnance is in the Tower, 
Ordnance. ith the ſeveral apartments of the officers 


that belong to it, who have the direction 
of all the arms, ammunition, artillery, 
magazines, and ſtores of war in the king- 
dom. | | | 
The White Tower is a lofty, ſquare, 
ſtone building, with a turret at each angle, 
ſtanding on the declivity of the hill, a 
little below the armoury, and diſengaged 
from the other buildings, where ſome 
thouſand barrels of powder were formerly 
kept ; but great part of the publick ma- 
2 of powder is now diſtributed in the 
ſeveral yards and ſtore-houſes belonging 
to the government, as at Woolwich, Chat- 


ham, : Portſmouth, . Plymouil, &c. to pre 
vent accidents, I preſume; for ſhould 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of powder take 
fire, it mult. be of fatal conſequence to the 
city, as well as the Tower. The main 
guard of the Tower, with the lodgings of 


the officers, are on the eaſt ſide of this 


building. ttc) 105 
In the chapel of the White Tower, uſu- 
ally called Cæſar's Chapel, and in a large 
room adjoining, on the eaſt . ſide thereof, 
ſixty-four foot long, and thirty-one broad, 
are kept many ancient records, ſuch as 
privy-ſeals in ſeveral reigns, bills, anſwers, 
and depoſitions in chancery, in the, reigns 
of queen Elizabeth, king James I. and 
king Charles I; writs of diſtringas, Fri 
ſedeas, de excommunicato capiendo, and other 
writs relating to the courts of law; but the 
records of the / greateſt importance are 


lodged in the Tower called Wakefield Tower, Wakefeld 


I13 


conſiſting of ſtatute-rolls from the 6th Tower, 


of Edward I. to the 8th of Edward III. vi the 


records 


Parliament-rolls beginning anno 5 of ce kept. 


Edward II. and ending with the reign of 
Edward IV. | a 

Patent- rolls beginning anno 3 of Jobn, 
and ending with the reign of Edward IV. 
In theſe are contained grants of offices, 
lands, tenements, temporalities, &c. paſs- 
ing under the great ſeal. 

Charter-rolls, from the iſt of king 
Jobn, to the end of Edward IV. in which 
are inrollments of grants, and confirma- 
tions of liberties and privileges to cities and 
towns corporate, and to private perſons, 
as markets, fairs, free warren, common of 
paſture, waits, ſtrays, felons goods, Ec, 

The foundations of abbies and priories, 
of colleges and ſchools, together with lands 
and privileges granted to them, 

The patents of creation of noblemen, 

Cloſe rolls, from the 6th of king Jobn, 
to the end of Edward IV; in which are 
writs of various kinds, but more eſpecially 
on the back of the roll are enter'd the 
writs of ſummons to parliament, both to 


the lords and commons, and of the biſnops 


and inferior clergy to convocations: There 
are alſo proclamations, and inrollments of 
deeds between party and party. 

French rolls, beginning anno 1. of Ed- 
ward II, and ending with Edward IV; in 
which are leagues and treaties with the 
kings of France, and other matters re- 
lating to that kingdom, 

Scotch rolls, containing tranſactions with 
that kingdom. 

Rome, touching the affairs of that ſee. 

. © Vaſcan rolls, relating to Gaſcoign, 

There are alſo other rolls and records of 
different natures. 

In this tower are alſo kept the inquiſi- 
tions poſt mortem, from the iſt year of king 
g Henry 


Mint. 


IJtavel- 
er. 
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He$#ty HI, th the 3d year of Rirbard III. 
The in all quod dummum, from 
the 1ſt of Zltonrd II, to the end of Hen. V. 
Writs of ftfittions; and tetutus to pat 
nament, from the reigh of Edward I, to 
the 15th of Eatuard IV. ay 
Popes bills; and original letters froth 
EMEA TC. | 
All Which were put into ordet, and ſe- 


cured in excellent Vainſcot preſſes, by or- 
der of the houſe of peers, in the _ Ty 
and 1720. Attendance is given at 


office, and ſearches may be made from 
ſeben a-eloek in the morning to eleven, 
and from ofie to five in the afternoon, un- 


leſs in Derember, January and February, 


when the office is open only from eight to 
eleven in the morning, and from one 
Wur, except holy-days. ; 
The next office I ſhall mention is the 
Mint, where, at preſent, all the money 
in the kingdom is coined : This makes a 
cbriſiderable ſtreet in the Toter, wherein 
are apartments for the officers belonging to 
it, The hg officers are, 1, The 
warden, who receives the gold and ſilver 
bullion, and pays the full value for it, the 
charge being defrayed by a ſmall duty on 
wines, 2, The maſter and worker, who 
takes the bullion from the warden, cauſes 
it to be melted, delivers it to the moneyers, 
and when it is minted receives it from 
them again. 3. The comptroller, who 
ſees that the money be made according to 
the juſt afſize, overlooks the officers, and 
controlls them. 4. The aſſay-maſter, who 
ſees that the money be according to 
the ſtandard of fineneſs. 5. The auditor, 
who takes the accounts, and makes them 
up. 6. The ſurveyor-general, who takes 
care that the fineneſs be not alter'd in 
the melting. And, 7. The weigher and 
teller. 

The Jewwel-office, where the repalia are 
repoſited, ſtands near the eaſt end of the 
Armoury, A hiſt is uſually given to thoſe 
who come daily to ſee theſe curioſities in 
the Jewel-houſe, a copy wheteof follows, 


vix. | 

A lift of bis majeſty's regalia, beſides plate, 
and other rich things, at the Jewel-houſe 
in the Tower of London. 

1. The imperial crown, which all the 
kings of England have been crowned with, 
ever ſince Edward the confeſſor's time. 

2. The orb, or globe, held in the king's 
left hand at the coronation z on the top of 
which is a jewel near an inch and half in 


height, | 

3- Fhe royal with the croſs, 
which has another jewel of great value 
under it. Tan] Cant | 


4. The ſcepter with the dove, being 
the emblem of peace, 8 


5g. St. Edward's ſtaff, all beaten gold, 
carried before the king at the coronation. 

6. A rich ſalt-ſellar of ſtate, the figure 
of the Tower, uſed on the king's table at 

| coronation, 1 3 
7. Curtana, ot the ſword of mercy, borne 
between the two ſwords of juſtice, the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, at the coronation. 
8. A noble failver font, double pile that 
a kings and royal family were chriſtened 


9. A large ſilver fountain, preſented to 
King Charles II, by the town of Ph- 
Mouth, a A Andre i 
10. Queen Ane's diadem, or circlet which 

her majeſty wore in proceeding to her co- 
fonation. haps | 

11, The coronation-crown made for the 
late queen Mary. pe, 

12, The rich crown of ſtate that his 
majeſty wears on his throne in parliament, 
in which is a large emerald Ber inches 
round, a pearl the fineſt in the world, and 
a ruby of ineſtimable value. | 
13. A globe and ſcepter made for the 
late queen Mary. 

14. An ivory ſcepter with a dove, made 
for the late king James's queen. | 

15. The 2 ſpurs and the armillas 
that are worn at the coronation. 


There is alſo an apartment in the Toter Priſon of 
where noble priſoners uſed to be confined, the Tower, 


but of late years ſome of leſs quality have 
been ſent thither, 


The tower where the lions and other The lions 


. ſavage animals are kept is on the right and wild 
animals 


hand, on the outſide the ditch, as we en- 
ter the fortreſs. Theſe conſiſt of lions, 
leopards, tygers, eagles, vultures, and ſuch 
other wild creatures as foreign princes or 
ſea-officers have preſented to the Britiſh 
To and queens, | 


ot far from the Tower ſtands London- Lon don- 
Bridge. 


beſides the draw- bridge, and 1s built with 
hewn ſtone, being one thouſand two hun- 
dred feet in length, and feventy-four in 
breadth, whereof the houſes built on each 


ſide take up twenty-feven feet, and the 


ſtreet between the houſes twenty feet; 
there being only three vacancies about the 
middle of the bridge where there are no 
houſes, but a low ſtone wall, with an iron 
palliſade, through which is a fine view of 

the ſhipping and veſſels in the river, This 
ſtreet over the bridge is as much throng'd, 
and has as brifk a trade as any ftreet in the 
city; and the perpetual paffage of coaches 
and carriages makes it troubleſome walk- 
ing on it, there being no poſts to keep off 
carriages, as in other ſtreets, The middle 
vacancy was left for a draw- bridge, which 
uſed formerly to be drawn up when ſhip- 


ing paſſed that way; but no veſſels come 
above 


This Bridge has nineteen arches Bridge. 


Circum- 
ſerence 
of the 
freedom 
of the 
city with- 
out the 
walls. 
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above the bridge at this day but ſuch as 
can ſtrike their maſts, and paſs under the 
arches. 8 
ſide of the bridge are now taken up with 
mills and engines, that raiſe the water to a 


reat height, for the ſupply of the city: 


his brings in a large revenue, which, with 
the rents of the houſes on the bridge, and 
other houſes and lands that belong to it, 
are applicd as far as is neceſſary to the re- 
pair of it, by the officers appointed for 
that ſervice, who are, a comptroller and 
two bridge-maſters, with their ſubordinate 
officers : And in ſome years, it is ſaid, not 
leſs than three thouſand pounds are laid out 
in repairing and ſupporting this mighty 
fabrick, though it be never ſuffered to run 
much to decay. | 

I come next to deſcribe that circuit of 


ground which lies without the walls, but 


within the freedom and juriſdiction of the 
city of London: And this is bounded by a 
line, which begins at Temple-bar, and ex- 
tends itſelf by many turnings and windings 
thro? part of Shear- lane, Bell yard, Chancery- 
lane, by the Rolls-liberty, &c. into Holborn, 
almoſt againſt Gray*s-1nn-lane, where there 
is a (bar conſiſting of poſts, rails, and a 
chain) uſually called Holborn- bars; from 
whence it paſſes with many turnings and 
windings by the ſouth end of Brook-freet, 
Furnival's-Inn, Leather-lane, the ſouth end 
of Hatton-garden, Ely-houſe, Field-lane, and 
Chick-lane, to the common- ſewer; then 


to Cow-croſs, and ſo to Smithſield-bars; 


from whence it runs with ſeveral windings 
between Long-lane and Charterhouſe-lane to 


Goſwell-ftreet, and fo up that ſtreet north- 


ward to the Bars, 

From theſe Bars in Gofewell-ftreet, where 
the manor of Finſbury begins, the line ex- 
tends by Golden-lane to the poſts and chain 
in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, and from thence to the 
poſts and chain in Grub-ftreet ; and then 


runs thro* Ropemakers-alley to the poſts and 


chain in the highway from Moorgate, and 
from thence by the north ſide of Moorſields; 
after which it runs northwards to Norton- 
falgate, meeting with the bars in Biſhop/- 
ate-ſtreet, and from thence runs caſt-ward 
into Spitilefields, abutting all along upon 
Nerton-falgate, | | 
From „ algate it returns ſouth- 
wards by .Spittlefields, and then ſouth-eaſt. 
by Wentworth-ſtreet, to the bars in White-, 
chapel : From hence it inclines more ſouth- 
erly to the Little Minories and Goodman's- 
fields; from whence it returns weſtward to 
the poſts and chain in the Minories, and fo, 
on more weſterly till it comes to London- 
wall, abutting on the Tower-liberty, and 
there it ends. The ground eee ee 


£ 


betwixt this line and the city-wall, con- 


tains about three hundred acres. 
Vor. I, 


Four of the arches on the north 


the inſide 


There is no wall or fence, as has been 
hinted already, to ſeparate the freedom of 
the city from that part of the town which 
lies in the county of Middleſex, only poſts 
and chains at certain places, and one gate 
at the weſt end of Fleet-fireet, which goes 
by the name of Temple-bar. 
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This gate reſembles a triumphal arch : Gate of 


It is built of hewn ſtone, each ſide being 
adorned with four pilaſters, their entabla- 
ture, and an arched pediment of the Corinth- 
ian order. The intercolumns are niches 
repleniſned; thoſe within the Bar towards 
the eaſt, with the figures of king James I, 
and his queen; and thoſe without the Bar, 
with the figures of king Charles I, and king 
Charles II. It is enrich'd alſo with cornu- 
copia*'s, and has two large cartouches, by 
way of ſupporters. to the whole; and on 
X the gate is the following in- 
ſcription, viz, Erected in the year 1670, 
Sir Samuel Starling, mayor: Continued in 
the year 1671, Sir Richard Ford, lord- 
mayor : And finiſhed in the year 1672, Sir 
George Waterman, lord. mayor. 
The city is divided into twenty-ſix 


wards or governments, each having its pe- 


culiar officers, as alderman, common-coun- 
cil, Sc. But all are ſubject to the lord- 
mayor, the ſupreme magiſtrate of this 
great metropolis, Of each of theſe wards 
take the following account, 

1. Portſoken ward, is 


Temple- 


bar. 


ſituate without Poren 


Aldgate, the moſt eaſterly ward belonging rd. 


to the city; and extends from Aldgate 


eaſtward to the bars. The chief ſtreets Streets 
and places comprehended in it, are part of contained 


Whitechapel-ftreet, the Minories, Hound(- 
lane. 


in re 
fv ; ken wa 
ditch, and the weſt: ſide of  Petticoat- e 


Whitechapel is a handſome broad ſtreet, Phite- 
by which we enter the town from the eaſt, / el. 


The ſouth ſide, or great part of it, is taken 
up by butchers who deal in the wholeſale 
way, ſelling whole carcaſes of veal, mut- 
ton and lamb (which come chiefly. out of 
Eſſex) to the town butchers, On the north 
ſide are a great many good inns, and ſeve- 
ral conſiderable tradeſmens houſes, who 


ſerve the eaſt part of Englaud with ſuch 


goods and merchandize as Londen affords. 
On the ſouth ſide is a great market for hay 
three times a week,” , D 


Tower ward extends along the Thames Tower- 
from the Tower on the caſt almoſt to Bil- Ward. 


ling ſpate on the weſt, and that part of the 
Tower itſelf which lies to the weſtward: of 
the White Tower is. held by ſome to be 


within this ward. The principal ſtreets Streets in 
and places contained in it are Great- Tomer- it. 


Areet, part of Little-Tower-ſtreet and Torer- 


hill, part of Thames-ſtreet, Mart: lane, 
Mincing-lane, Seething-lane, St. Olave Hart. 
Areet, Idle-lane, St. Dunſtan's-bill, Harp- 

Yy lane, 


Eu 
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Tower- 


Hill. 
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lune, Puter lane and Hear-lane, with the 
courts and alleys that fall into them. 

Gybat Towt# hill lies on the out-fide of 
the Totory-ditch towards the north-weſt. 

von this hill is a ſcaffold erected, at 
the charge of the city, for the execution 
of noble offenders impriſoned in the Tower, 
(after Sentence paſſed upon them). 


Wharf in The names of the keys or wharfs lying 


o- 
ward. 


Publick 
buildings 
in this 
ward, 


Cu om 
houſe, 


Aldgate 
ward, 
'The 
ſtreets. 


Publick 
buildings 
in this 
ward. 


len 
eig 
twenty-ſeven, but at the weſt end it is 


on the Thames ſide in this ward between 
the Tower and Billinſpate, are Fretpers- 
key, Cheſter -key, Gallty-kty, Wool-key, Por- 
ters-key, Cuſtom-bouſe-key, Great Bear- key, 
Little Bear-key, Wigging* s-key, Ralph*s-key, 
Little Dice-key, Great Dice-key, and Smart” s- 
key, of which, next to the Cyftom-bouſe-key, 
Bear- keys are the moſt conſiderable, there 
being one of the greateſt markets in Eng- 
land for wheat and other kinds of grain, 
W hither by coaſting veſſels. | 

The publick buildings in this ward (be- 
ſides the weſtern part of the Tower above- 
mentioned to be within the city) are the 


Culſtom- bon ſe, Clathworkers-hall, Bakers-hall, 


and the three pariſn- churches of Alhallows 
Barking, St. Olave Hari ſtreet, and St, 
Dunftan's in the Eaſt, ö 
The Cuſtom-houſe is ſituated on the north 
ſide of the Thames between the Tower and 
Billinſgate; conſiſting of two floors, in the 
uppermoſt of which, in a wainſcotted 
magnificent room, almoſt the whole 
length of the building, and fifteen foot in 
height, fit the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
with their under-officers and clerks, The 
— of this edifice is an hundred and 
ty- nine feet, and the general breadth 


fixty foot broad. It is built of brick and 
ſtone, and cover*d with lead, being adorned 
with the upper and lower orders of archi- 
tecture. | 


3. Aldgate, or Ealdgate ward, The 


principal ſtreets and places in it are Ald- 
gate-flreet, Berry-ſtreet, part of St, Mary 
Axe, part of Leadenhall-Rreet, part of 
Lime-ſtrett, Billiter-lane and Square, part 
of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ſtreet and Crutched- 


ars. | 

The publick buildings in this ward are 
the African-hoyſe, the Navy-office, Brick- 
layer s-hall, the churches of $7. Catharine 
Creechurch, St. James's Dukes-place, St, 
Andrew Underſhaft, St. Catharine Coleman, 
and the Jews ſynagogues, | | 

The Royal African-bouſe is ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of Leadenball-Rreet, near the 
eaſt end of it, Here the affairs of the 
company are tranſacted; but the houſe has 


nothing in it that merits a particular de- 


{cription, | 
The Navy - ce is ſitugted on the ſouth 
fide of Crutched-friars near Ti ower+ bill, 


- and the offices for every 


being a large well-built pile of buildings; 
1 2 — of 2 
relating to the navy admirably well diſpoſed. 


The Jews ſynagogues are in Dutes-place, Jew: ſy. 
where, and in that neighbourhood, many nagoguc 


of that religion inhabit : The ſynagogue 
ſtands eaſt and weſt, as chriſtian churches 
uſually do: The great door is on the weſt, 
within which is a long deſk upon an aſ- 
cent, raiſed above the floor, from whence 
the law is read, The eaſt part of the ſy- 
nagogue alſo is railed in, and the places 
where the women fit -incloſed with lat- 
tices; the men fit on benches with backs 
to them, running eaſt and weſt z and there 


are abundance of fine branches for candles 


beſides lamps, eſpecially in that belonging 
to the Portugueſe, | 


4. Lime-flreet ward. The principal ſtreets Line 
and places in it are part of Leadenhall-/rect ward 


Areet, and Leadenhall market, part of 
Lime-fireet, and part of St. Mary Ave. 


Leadenball market, the fineſt ſhambles in Leader- 
Europe, lies between Leadenhall-freet and ball mar- 
Fenchurch-ftreet. Of the three courts or 


yards that it conſiſts of, the firſt is that at 
the north-eaſt corner of Gracechurch-Areet, 
and opens into Leadenhall-fAreet, This 
court or yard contains in length from north 
to ſouth 164 feet, and in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt 80 feet: Within this court or 
yard, round about the ſame, are about 
100 ſtanding ftalls for butchers, for the 


ſelling of beef only, and therefore this 


court is called the beef market. Theſe 
ſtalls are either under warehouſes, or ſhel- 
tered from the weather by roofs over them, 
This yard is on Tueſdays a market for lea- 
ther, to which the tanners refort ; on 
Thurſdays the waggons from Colche/ter, and 
other parts, come with baize, Sc. and 
the felmongers with their wool; and on 
Fridays it is a market for raw hides; on 
Saturdays, for beef and other proviſions, 
The ſecond market-yard 1s called the 


 Green-yard, as being once a green plot of 


ground; afterwards it was the city's ſtore- 
r for materials for building and the like; 

ut now a market only for veal, mutton, 
lamb, &c, This yard is 170 foot in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and go foot broad from 
north to ſouth : It hath in it 140 ſtalls for 
che butchers, all covered over, In the 
middle of this, Green-yard market from 


north to ſouth is a row of ſhops, with 


rooms over them, for fiſhmongers ; and on 
the fouth fide and weſt end are houſes and 
ſhops alſo for fiſhmongers. Towards the 
eaſt end of this yard is erected a fair 
market-houſe, ſtanding upon columns, 
with vaults underneath, and rooms above, 
with a bell-tower, and a clock, and un- 
der it are butchers ſtalls, The e 
ö | FO roun 


Publick 


round about this yard ate for the moſt part 
inhabited by cooks and victuallers; and in 
the paſſages leading out of the ſtreets into 
this market are fiſhmongers, poulteters, 
cheeſemongers, and other traders in pro- 
viſion. 1 
The third market belonging to Leaden- 
hall is called the herb-market, for that herbs, 
roots, fruit, &c. are only there ſold, This 
market is about 140 foot „ the weſt 
eaſt and north ſides had walks wund 
them, covered over for ſhelter, and ſtand- 
ing upon columns ; in which walks there 
were 28 ſtalls for gardeners, with cellars un- 
der them, | | 
The publick buildings in this ward are 


Buildings. Leadenball, the Eaft-India - Houſe, Ptty- 


Lraden- 
hall. 


terers-hall, and Fletchers-hall. 

TLeadenball is ſituated on the ſouth fide 
of Leadenballiſtreet. It is a large ſtone 
fabrick, conſiſting of three large courts or 


- yards, as has been obſerved already ; part 


of it is at preſent a warehouſe, in the oc- 
cupation of the Eaft-India company, where 
the fineſt calicoes, and othet curioſities of 
che eaſtern part of the world, are repo- 
ſited ; another part of it is a warehouſe 
for Colcheſter baize, and is open every Thur /* 
day and Friday, Here was alſo anciently a 


. chapel, and a fraternity of 60 prieſts con- 


ſtituted to celebrate divine ſervice every 
day to the market- people; but was diſſolved 
with other religious ſocieties at the refor- 
mation. 


Faſſi nds On the ſouth ſide of Leadenball. ſtreet 


Houſe. 


Bilbrpl- 


alſo, and a little to the eaſtward of Leaden- 


hall, ſtands the Eaft-India-Houſe, lately 


magnificently rebuilt, with a ſtone front 
to the ſtreet ; but the front being very 
narrow, does not make an 2 a ras an- 
ſwerable to the grandeur of the houſe 
within, which ſtands upon a great deal of 
ground, the offices and ſtorehouſes admi- 
rably well contrived, and the publick hall 
and the committee room ſcatce inferior to 
any thing of the like natute in the city, 
There is not one church in this ward at 
preſent, The officers of the ward are, an 
alderman, his deputy, four common-coun- 
cil-men, four conſtables, two ſcavengers, 
ſixteen for the wardmote inqueſt, and a 


'beadle, 


5. Biſhopſgate ward is divided into two 


Lale ward. parts, one within Biſhopſgate, and the other 


without, 


Streets in - The ſtreets and places in this ward, 
tis ward. within the gate, are, all Biſhopſpate-ſtreet, 


part of Gracechurch-ſtreet, all Great and 
Little St. Helens, all Crofby-fquare, all 


Camomile-ftreet, and a ſmall part of Worm- 


wood-ſtreet, with ſeveral courts and alleys 
that fall into them, "oh 

That part of this ward that lies without 
Biſhopſgate extends northwards as far as the. 
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bars, being the bounds of the city freedom 
on this ſide, rg 
The principal ſtreets and places in this 
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ward, without the gate, are, eee 
N 


Areet, Petty- France, Bethlem Court an 

and Drvonſbire-ſquare; beſides which, there 
are little courts and alleys without number 
between Bibopſate e and Moor fields. 
The public 


buildings in this ward are public 


Leatherſellers - hall, 7 - college, the buildings. 


churches of &t. Borolp 
Ethelburga, and St, Helen. 


Biſhopſpgate, St. 


London worlchouſe, for the poor of the city Londen 


of London, allo ſtands in this ward, 


uſt work- 


without Biſbopſgate, being a vey brick houſe. 


edifice four hundred feet in length, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral work rooms and lodging - 
rooms for the vagrants and pariſh children 
brought thither, who are employed in 
ſpinning woot and flax, in ſewing, knitting, 
or winding ſilk, or making their chat 
or ſhoes, and are taught to write, read, and 
caſt accompts. The grown vagrants, brought 


here for a time only, are 3 in 


waſhing, beating hemp, and picking oak- 


ham, and have no more to keep them than 


they earn, unleſs they are ſick; and the 

boys are put out apprentices to ſeafaring 

men or artificers, at a certain age, and in 

the mean time have their diet, cloaths, 
hyſick, and other neceſſaries, provided 
or them by the houſe, which is ſupported 

by private charities, by ſums raiſed annually 

by the city, or by the labour of the chil+ 
re 


n, which laſt atticle produces ſeven or. 


eight hundred pounds per annum. 


6. Broad. ſtreet ward contains part of Head. 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, Bartholomew-lane, part /treet 
of Princes-fireet, part of Lothbury, part of Ward. 


Throgmorton-ſtreet, great part of Broad- 
ſtreet, Winchefter-ftreet, Auſtin-friars, part 
of Wormwood-ftreet, and part of London- 


wall-ftreet, with the courts and lanes run- 


ing into them. 


The publick buildings in this ward are publick 
enters. hall, Drapers-hall, Merchant- buildings. 


E aylors- hall, the South-Sea-Houſe, the Pay- 


Fic, Alballows on the Wall, St. Peter's 
vor, the Dutch chuatch, $i, Martin's, St. 


Bennet's, St. Bartholomew's, St. Chrifto- 


pher's, and the French church. 


The moſt magnificent and beautiful S- Sa- 


edifice of the kind in this ward, and in- Honſe. 


deed in the city of London, is the South- 
Sea-Houſe, lately erected at the north-eaſt 
corner of Threadneedle-ftreet, near Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreet, and over againſt the church of 
St. Martin Outwich, It is built of ſtone 
and brick. 1 Bae 
The feveral offices for tranſacting the 
buſineſs of this great company are admi- 
rably well diſpoſed ; and the great hall for 
ſales is no where to be parallel'd, either in 
its-dittienſions ot ornaments, any more * 
CO the 


— — 
. 
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Cornbill. 


«lley, 


The 


Royal. Ex- 


change. 


| *  biſhoprick, 
Exchange- 
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the dining-room, galleries and chambers 
above. | . 


7. Cornhill ward comprehends little more 
an the ſtreet of the ſame name, and 
ſome little lanes and alleys that fall into 


it, as Caſtle- alley, Sweeting's or Swithin' s- 
alley, Freeman's-yard, part of Finch-lane, 


Weigh-houſe-yard, Star-court, the north end 


of Birching-lane, St, MichatP5-alley, Pope s- 


head-alley, and Exchange-alley. 44 
Cornhill-freet may, in many reſpects, be 
looked upon as the principal ſtreet of the city 
of London ; for here almoſt all affairs re- 
lating to navigation and commerce are 
tranſacted; and here, all the buſineſs re- 
lating to the great companies and the 
Bank, are negotiated, This ſtreet alſo is 
ſituated near the centre of the city, and 
ſome ſay, upon the higheſt 'ground in it. 
It is ſpacious, and well built with lofty 
houſes, four or five ſtories high, inhabit- 
ed by linnen-drapers and other conſider- 
able tradeſmen, who deal by wholeſale as 
well as retail, and adorned with the prin- 
cipal gate and front of the Royal-exchange. 
1 aa alſo it is ſaid the metropolitan church 
was ſituated, when London was an arch- 


Exchange-alley, ſo denominated from 
its being ſituated on the ſouth-ſide of this 
ſtreet, over-againſt the Royal-Exchange, has 
long been famous for the great concourſe 
of merchants and commanders of ſhips, 
and the bargains and contracts made there 
and in the two celebrated coffee-houſes in 
it, which go under the reſpective names 
of Jonathan's and Garaway's, where land, 
ſtocks, debentures and merchandize, and 
every thing that has an exiſtence in nature, 
is bought, ſold, and transferr*d from one 
to another; and many things contracted 
for, that ſubſiſt only in the imagination of 
the parties. | 

The publick buildings in this ward are, 
the Royal-Exchange, and the churches of 
St. Peter and St, Michael, | 
The Royal-Exchange is ſituated on the 
north ſide of Cornhill, about the middle 
of the ſtreet, forming an oblong _—_ 

ndred 


ſquare, the inſide whereof is an hu 


and forty-four foot in length from caſt to 
welt, and an hundred and ſeventeen in 
breadth from north to ſouth ; the area 
ſixty-one ſquare poles, on every ſide 
whereof is a noble piazza or cloiſter, con- 
ſiſting of twenty-eight columns and arches, 
that ſupport the galleries above. 

The length of the building on the out- 
ſide is two hundred and three feet, the 
breadth an hundred and ſeventy-one, and 
the height fifty-ſix, On the front towards 
Cornbhill allo is a noble piazza, conſiſting 
of ten pillars; and ke on the oppo- 
lite ſide next Threadneedle: ſtreet, of as many; 


and in the middle of each a magnificent 
"rat Over the Cornbill gate is a beauti- 
ul tower, an hundred and ſeventy-cight 
foot high, furniſhed with twelve ſmall bells 
for chimes; and underneath the piazza's 
are capacious cellars, which ſerve for ware- 
houſes, | a 

The whole building is of Portland ſtone, 
ruſtick work; above the arches the inward 
Plazza is an entablament, with fine en- 
richments; and on the corniſh a range of 
pilaſters, with entablature, and a ſpacious 
compaſs pediment in the middle of the 
corners of each of the four ſides. Under 
the pediment on the north ſide, are the 
king's arms; on the ſouth, thoſe of the 
city; and on the eaſt, the arms of Sir Tho- 
mas Greſbam. And under the pediment 
on the weſt fide, the arms of the com- 
pany of Mercers, with their reſpective 
enrichments. The intercolumns of the up- 
per 77 are twenty- four niches, nineteen 
of which are filled with the ſtatues of the 
kings and queens regent of England, ſtand- 
ing erect with their robes and regalia, ex- 
cept that of king James II. and king 
George II. which are habited like the 
Cæſars. 

On the ſouth-ſide are ſeven niches, of 
which four are fill'd, viz. 5:5 

1, The moſt eaſterly figure, which has 
this inſcription in gold letters, Edvardus 
Primus Rex, Anno Dom. 1272. 2, Weſt- 
ward, Edvardus III. Rex, Anno Dom. 
1329. 3. Henricus V. Rex, Anno Domini 


1412, 4. Henricus VI. Rex, Anno Domini 


1422. | 
On the weſt-ſide five niches, four of 
which are fill'd, viz, | 

1. Under the moſt ſoutherly figures is 
ſubſcribed in gold letters, Edvardus IV. 
Rex, Anno Domini 1460, 2, Northward 
(the crown pendant over his head) Ed- 
vardus V. Rex, Anno Domini 1483. 3. Hen- 
ricus VII. Rex, Anno Domini 1487, 4. Hen- 
ricus VIII. Rex, Anno Domini 1508. 

On the north-ſide ſeven niches are fill'd, 


VIZ, 
1. The moſt weſterly, ſubſcribed in 


golden characters, Edvardus VI. Rex, 


Anno Domini 1547. 2. Maria Regina, 
Anno Domini 1553. 3. Elizabetha Regina, 
Anno Domini 1558. 4. Is ſubſcribed, 
Sereniſſim” & Potentiſſim Princip* Jacobo 
Primo, Mag. Brit” Fran“ Ed Hibern' Reg. 
Fid. Defenſori, Societas Pannitonſorum po- 
ſuit, A. D. 1684. 5. EIK AN BAZIAIKH 
Sereniſſimi Es Religigſiſimi Principis Caroli 
Primi, Anglia, Scotiæ, Franciæ & Hiber- 


niæ Regis, Fidei Defenſoris; Bis Martyris 


(in Corpore & Effigie) Impiis Rebellium Ma- 
nibus, ex hoc loco deturbata & confracta, 


Anno Dom. 1647. Reſtituta & hic demum 


collocata, Anno Dom, 1683. Gloria Mar- 


tyrii 
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tyrii qui te fregire Rebelles non potuere ipſum 
quem voluere Deum. 6. Carolus Secundus, 
Rex, Anno Domini 1648. 7. Jacobus II. 
Rex, Anno Domini 1685. ; 

On the eaſt ſide five niches, one of which 
is vacant, the other filled, viz. 

1. The moſt northerly contains two ſta- 
tues, viz, of king William and queen 
Mary, ſubſcribed Gulielmus III, Rex, & 
Maria II, Regina, A. D. 1688. S. P. Q; 
Londin Optim* Principibus, P. C. 1695. 
2. Anna Regina Dei Gratia Mag. Britan* 
Pranciæ & Hiberniæ, 1701. 3. George I, 
inſcribed Georgius D. G. Magnæ Britan 
Francia & Hiberniæ Rex, Anno Dom. 
1714. S. P. Q. L. 4. Southerly, the ſta- 
tue of king George II, in the habiliments 
of a Cæſar, wreathed on the head, and a 
battoon or truncheon in his hand, little 
differing from that of Charles II, in the 
center of the area, only in looking north- 
ward; inſcribed Georgius II, D. G. Mag. 
Brit. Fra. & Hib, Rex, Anno Dom. 1727. 
S. P. Q, L. 

On the four ſides of the piazza within 
the Exchange, are twenty-eight niches, 
which are all vacant yet, except one near 
the north-weſt angle, where is the figure 
of Sir Thomas Greſham, The piazza itſelf 
is paved with black and white marble, and 
the court, or area, pitched with pebbles ; 
in the middle whereof is the ſtatue of king 
Charles II, in a Roman habit, with a bat- 
toon in his hand, erected on a marble pe- 
deſtal about eight foot high, and looking 
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ſouthward; on which ſide of the pedeſtal, 
under an imperial crown, wings, trum- 
pets of fame, ſcepter and ſword, palm- 
branches, Sc. are theſe words inſcribed, 
VIZ, 

Carolo II, Cæſari Britannico, Patriæ Pa- 
tri, Regum Optimo Clementiſſimo iuguſtiſ< 


imo, Generis Humani Deliciis, Utriuſq, 


Fortunes Vifteri, Pacis Europe Arbitro, 
Marium Domino, ac Vindici Societatis Mer - 
catorum Adventur” Anglia, que per CCCC 
jam prope Annos Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei Intemeratæ & Gratitudinis æternæ hoc 
Teftimonium venerabunda poſuit, Anno Sa- 
lutis Humane 1684. | 

On the weſt ſide of the pedeſtal is 
_ cut in relievo, the figure of a cupid 
repoſing his right hand on a ſhield con- 
taining the arms of England and France 
quartered, and in his left hand a roſe. 

On the north ſide are the arms of Jre- 
land on a ſhield, ſupported by a cupid. 

On the eaſt ſide the arms of Scotland, 
with a cupid holding a thiſtle, all in re- 
lievo, | 

The inner piazza and court are divided 
into ſeveral ſtations, or walks, where the 
merchants of the reſpective nations, and 
thoſe who have buſineſs with them, aſſem- 
ble diſtinctly; ſo that any merchant or 
commander of a veſſel is readily found, if 
it be known to what country he trades, 
The ſeveral walks are deſcribed in the 
following ground-plot of the Exchange. ' 
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Near the ſouth gate is a ſpacious ſtair- 
caſe, and near the north gate another, that 
lead up to the galleries, on each ſide where- 
of are ſhops for milliners and other trades, 
to the number of near two hundred, which 
brought in a good revenue at firſt, nothing 
being thought faſhionable that was not 
purchaſed there; but the milliners are now 
diſperſed all over the town, and the ſhops 
in the Exchange almoſt deſerted. 


Langbourn 8, Langbourn ward, ſo called of a bourne, 


ward, 


Principal 
Kreets, 


Publick 
buildings, 


or brook, that had its ſource in it, and run 
down Fenchurch-ftreet, contains theſe prin- 
cipal ſtreets; part of Lombard. ſtreet, part 
0 e part of Lime: ſtreet, 
and part of Gracecburcb. ſtreet; with part 
of the courts, lanes and alleys in them, 
particularly Vbite- hart - court, Exchange- 
alley, Sherbourn-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Ni- 
cholas-lane, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, Rood- 
lane, Cullum-court, Philpot-lane, and Bra- 
ben-court. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, 
the Poſt-office, Ironmongers-hall, Pewterers- 
Ball; the churches of Allhallows Lombard- 
ſtreet, St, Edmurid's Lombard - ftreet, St. 
Mary Woolnoth, St. Dionis Backchurch, and 


St. Allballows Staining. 


Poſl-office, 


The Poſt-office is ſituated on the ſouth- 


1 


days and from Kent and the Downs every 


His majeſty keeps conſtantly, for the 
tranſport of the ſaid letters and packets, 
in times of peace, 

| France, three eee 
pain, one in a fortnight. 
Earl Portugal, one ditto. 
and Tlanders, two packet-boats. 
J Holland, three packet-boats. 
Ireland, three packet- boats. 

And at Deal, two packet · boats for the 
Downs. | 

Not to mention the extraordinary pac - 
ket-boats in time of war with France and 
Spain, to the Leeward - Hands, &c. | 

A letter containing a whole ſheet of pa- 
per is convey*d 80 miles for 3 d. and two 
ſheets 6 d. and an ounce of letters but 1 5s. 
And above 80 miles a ſingle letter is 4 d. 
a double letter 8 4. and an ounce 15. 4 d. 

9. Billing ſpate ward is bounded by Lang- 


Billing, 


urn ward towards the north, by Tomer- gate ward, 


ſtreet ward on the eaſt, by the river Thames 
on the ſouth, and by Bridge ward within 
on the welt. The principal ſtreets and 


places in this ward are, Thames-ftreet, Little 


Eaſtcheap, Pudding-lane, Botolph-lane, Love- 


lane, St, n and Rood- lane. 


ſide of Lombard: ſtreet, near Stocks-market. The wharfs, or keys, as they lie on the Wharf in 
It was the dwelling-houſe of Sir Robert Thames ſide from eaſt to weſt, are Smart's Billing/- 
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Vyner in the reign of king Charles II. The key, Billing ſpate, Little Somer's key, Great bi- ward, 


principal entrance is out of Lombard. ſtreet 
through a great gate and paſſage that leads 
into a handſome paved court, about which 
are the ſeveral offices for receiving and 
diſtributing letters, extremely well con- 
rrived, 0 
Letters and packets are diſpatched from 
hence every Monday to France, Italy, Spain, 


Portugal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Den- 


mark, Kent, and the Downs. 


Every 7. 4 70 to the United Netberlands, 


Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, and to all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Every Weaneſday to Kent only, and the 

Dotons. | 3 

Every Thurſday to France, Spain, Portugal, 
1taly, and all pay of England arid Scotland, 

Every Friday to the Auſtrian and United 
Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and to Kent and the Downs. 

Every Saturday 'to all parts of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland. 


The poſt goes alſo every day to thoſe 
places where the court reſides, as alſo to 
the uſual ſtations and rendezvous of his 
majeſty's fleet, as the Downs, Spithead, and 
to Tunbridge during the ſeaſon for drink- 
ing the waters, &c, | 
 Lecters and packets are received from 
all parts of England and Scotland, except 


alis, every Monday, Wedneſday and Fri- 


any ; trom Wales every Monday and Fri- 


Somers key, Botolph wharf, Cox's key, 
and Freſh wharf, which laſt is the next key 
to the Bridge ; of which Billing/pate is 


much the moſt reſorted to, It is a kind 


of ſquare dock, or inlet, having keys on 


three ſides of it, to which the veſſels lie 


cloſe while they are unloading. By a ſta- 
tute of the zoth and 11th of William HI. 
it was enacted, That Billingſgate ſhould 


Billing/- 


be a free market for fiſh every day in thega a free 


week, except Sundays: That a fiſhing- 
veſſel ſhould pay no other toll or duty 
than the act preſcribes, viæ. every ſalt-fiſh 
veſſel, for groundage, 8 d. per diem, and 
20 d. per voyage; a lobſter boat 2 d. a 
* day groundage, and 13 d. the voyage; 
every dogger boat, or ſmack with ſea- 


* fiſh, 24. per diem groundage, and 13 &. 


* the voyage; every oiſter veſſel 2 d. a 
* day groundage, and a half-penny per 
* buſhel metage. And that it ſhould be 
* lawful for any perſon, who ſhould buy 
© fiſh in the ſaid market, to ſell the ſame 
© in any other market or place in London, 
or elſewhere, by retail,” And becauſe 
the fiſhmongers uſed to buy up great part 
of the fiſh at Billing ſpate, and then divide 
the ſame among themſelves, in order to 
ſet an extravagant price upon them, it was 
enacted, * That no perſon ſhould buy, or 
© cauſe to be bought, in the ſaid marker 
* of Billingſgate, any quantity fiſh, . 


market 
for fiſh. 


publick 
buildings. 


Bridge 
ward 
avithin. 
Principal 
ſtreets. 


Publick 
buildings. 


The Me- 


nument. 


Candle- 
vici 
ward. 
Streets. 


London- 
ſlone. 
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be divided by lot among the fiſhmongers,, 
© or other perſons, with an intent to ſell. 
them afterwards by retail : and that no 
* 6ſhmonger ſhould buy any more than 
« for his own uſe, on pain of 20. And, 
by 6th Amie it was enacted, That no 
« perſon ſhould buy fiſh at Billing/gate to 
« ſell again in the ſame market; and that 
£ none but fiſhermen, their wives, or ſer- 
« yants, ſhould ſell fiſh by retail at Billing /- 
gate; and that none ſhould buy or {ell 
« fiſh there before the ringing of the mar- 
« ket-bell.” | TRY 
The publick. buildings in this ward are 
Butchers-ball, and the churches of St. Mary- 


hill, St. Margaret Pattons, and St. George . 


in Botolph-lane, REL | 
10, Bridge ward within contains Lon- 
don-bridge, New Fiſh-flreet, Gracechurch- 


ſreet as far as Fenchurch-ſtreet, Thames- 


Areet from Fiſbſtreet to the Old- ſwan, 
of St. Martin's-lane, part of St, Michael s- 
lane, and part of ' Crooked-lane. _ 
- The we buildings in this ward are 
London- bridge, the Monument, Fiſhmongers- 
hall, and the churches of Str. Magnus and 
$4. Bennet Gracechurch-ſtreet. | | 
The Monument ſtands on the weſt- ſide 
of Fiſh-freet-hill, a little to the northward 
of the Bridge, and was erected by the le- 
giſlative authority, in memory of the fire 
anno 1666, and was deſigned by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, It has a fluted column, 202 
foot high from the ground; the greateſt 
diameter of the ſhaft 15 foot, and the 
plinth, or loweſt part of the pedeſtal, 28 
foot ſquare, and 40 foot high; the whole 
being of Portland ſtone, except the ſtair- 


, eaſt end of Budge-row, the north end of 


\ 


whence the Romans began to compute the 
number of miles ancjently- to any part of 

the kingdom. | 10 £434 ICI 

. 12. #albrook ward contains the beſt Fart 


part of Walbrook, part of Bucklerſbury, the#ard. 
{tr ECls, 


Dowgate, part of Canuan:ſtreet, moſt; of 
Swithin*s-lane, moſt of Bearbinder - lane, 
part of Buſb-lane, part of Suffoll-lane, part 
of Green · lattice· lane, and part of Abchurgh- 
lane, with ſeveral courts and lanes that fall 
into them. . 1 K LY LOSE WON. 
Stacks: market conſiſts of a pretty large Scl 
ſquare, having Cornbill and Lambard: ſtreet har ll. 
on the north-eaſt, the Poultry on the 
north-weſt, and Walbrook on the ſouth · eaſt. 
Before the fire it was a market chiefly for 

fiſh and fleſh, and afterwards for fruit and 
enen afk ho bt £94). , 

In this market Sir Robert Yyner, bart. 


part and alderman, erected a marble equeſtrian. 


ſtatue of king Charles II. ſtanding on a 
pedeſtal eighteen foot high, and trampling, 
on his enemies. Fs 
The publick buildings in this ward are Publick 


Salters- ball, the churches. of St. Swithin building. 


and St, Stephen Walbrook,  _ 


6 


13. Dotegate or Downgate ward, ſo called Dowgate 


from the principal ſtreet, which has a ſteep Ward. 
deſcent or fall into the Thames, contains Chief 
part of Thames-ſtreet, part of St. Lawrence treets. 
Pouliney-bill, part of Duxford-lane, part 
of Suffolk-lane, part of Buſb-lane, part of 
Dowpgate-hill, Cbecquer-yard, * 
and Claał-lane; and the ſouthward of 
Thames-ſtreet, Old Swan-lane, Cole-harbour, 
Alballows-lane, Campion-lane, Friars-lane, 
Cozens-lane, Dowgate-dock, and the Steel- 


caſe within, which is of black marble, con- yard 


taining 345 ſteps, ten inches and an half 
broad, and fix inches deep ; and a balcony 
on the outſide 32 foot 7 hot the top, on 
which 1s a gilded flame. The front of the 
pedeſtal, towards the weſt, contains a re- 
preſentation of the fire, and the reſurrec- 
tion of the preſent city out of the ruins of 
the former. | F 

11. Candlewick or Cannon-ftreet ward 
contains part of Great-Egftcheap, part of 
Candlewick now called Cannon-ſtreet, part 
of Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, St, 
Clement*s-lane, St. MichaeP s-lane, Crooked- 
lane, St, Martin's-lane, St. Lawrence- 
Poultney-lane, with the courts: and alleys 
that fall into them. 

In Cannon: ſtreet is that remarkable ſtone 
called London: ſtone, which has remained 
fix'd in the ground many hundred years, 
but for what end is uncertain; though 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the place from 


Ai. . a nn 


YA. * | f 
The publick buildings in this ward are publick 


Tallow-chandlers-ball, Skinners-Hall, Inn- buildings. 


holders-hall, Plumber s-Hall, FJoyners-hall, ü 
Vater men- hall, and the church of Al- 
ballows the Great. | A id; 

14. Vintry ward (which was ſo called from Vinery 
the wine-merchants who landed and fold ward. 
their wines here) contains of Thames- 
freet, New Queen- ſtreet, Garlick-bill, Colleg 
bill, and St. Thomas- Apoſtles, 9 2401 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Pudlick 


Vintners-ball, Cutlers-ball, the churchey buildings. 
of St, Michael-royal, and St. James Gar- 


lict- hill. ä | 


Vintners-hall is ſituated on the fouth- Pintnerr- 
| fide of Thames-ftreet, between Queen: ſtrass ball. 


and Garlict- bill, being built on three ſides 
of a quadrangle fronting the ſtreet. The 
rooms are large, finely wainſcoted and 
carved, particularly the magnificent ſlereen 
at the eaſt- end of the great hall, which is 
l it bit | . adorned 


j 
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This market has ſince been removed to Flat. ditch, and a grand manſion - houſe for the lord mayor is 
bow erecting on the ground where Srocki-market was then kept, at the expence of the city, 92 
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adorned with two columns, their entabla- 
ture and pediment; and on acroters are 


placed the figures of Bacchus between ſe- 
veral Fames, with other embelliſhments ; 
and they have a garden backwards to- 
wards the Thames, | 


Cord: 15. Cordwainers-ftreet ward, ſo called 


<wainers- from the cordwainers (ſhoemakers) curriers, 
/ Ker and other dealers in leather that inhabited 
e that part of the town anciently, includes Bow- 
lane, New Quecenſtreet, Budge-row, Tower- 
royal-ſtreet, Little St. Thomas Apoſtles, 
Pancras lane, a ſmall part of Watling- 
_ Breet, a little part of Ba/ing-lane, and S.. 
Sythe" lane. 
publick The publick buildings in this ward are 
buildings, the church of 57. Anthony, St. Mary Al- 
dermary, and St. Mary-le- Boum. 
Cheap 16, Cheap ward, The principal ſtreets 
8 and places in this ward are Cheap/ide, the 
lirects, Poultry, part of Honey-lane-market, part 
of the Old-Jewry, part of Bucklerſbury, 
part of Pancras-lane, 2 of Queen ſtreet, 
all Ironmonger-lane, King-ſtreet, and St. 
Lawrence-lane, and part of Cateaton. ſtreet, 
part of Bow-lane, and all Guild- ball. 
Publick The publick buildings in this ward are, 


| buildings, Guild. ball, Mercer chapel and hall, Gro- 
cers-hall, the Poultry-compter, the churches 
of St, Mildred Poultry and St, Lawrence 


Cl bal, the town-houſe of this great 
city, ſtands at the north end of King- 
ſtreet, and is a large handſome ſtructure, 
built with ſtone, anno 1669, the old hall 
having been deſtroy'd by the fire in 1666. 

Buy a large portico on the ſouth ſide we 
enter the principal room, properly called 
the hall, being 153 feet in length, 
forty-eight in breadth, and fifty-five in 

height: On the right-hand at the upper- 
end s-the ancient court of the huſtings, 
at the-other end of the hall oppoſite to it 
are the ſheriffs-courts, The roof of the in- 
ſide is flat, divided into pannels; the 
walls on the north and ſouth ſides adorn'd 
with four demy pillars of the Gothic order, 
| Painted white, and vein'd with blue, 
the capitals gilt with gold, and the arms 
finely depicted in their proper colouts, viz, 
at the eaſt the arms of St. Edward the con- 
Jeſſor, ard of the kings of Zng/andthe ſhield 
and croſs of St, George, At the weſt end 
the arms of the-Gonfeſſor, thoſe of England 
and France quarterly, and the arms of Eng- 
land. On the fourteen demy pillars (above 
the capital) are the king's arms, the arms 
of London, and the arms of the twelve com- 
panics. At the eaſt end are the king's 


Cui ld. 
hall. 


arms carved between the portraits of the 


Jate queen, at the foot of an arabathram, 
under a rich canopy northward, and thoſe 
of king William and queen Mary ſouth- 
ward, painted at full length. The inter- 
columns are painted in imitation of por- 
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Sir Matthew Hale | Sir John Archer 
Sir Richard Rainsford Sir William Morton. 
| On the north ſide are, | 
Sir Robert Atkins Sir Chriſtopher Turner 
Sir Jobn Vaughan Sir William Wyld © 
Sir Francis North Sir Hugh Windham. 
Sir Thomas Twiſden N 
At the weſt end, 
Sir William Ellis | Sir Timothy Littleton, 
Sir Edward Thurland 


and sig, and alſo the figures of the four 


3 of Lothbury, Coleman: reet, part of Chief 


phyry, and embelliſned with the portrai- 
tures, painted in full proportion, of eigh- 
teen judges, which were there put up by 
the city, in gratitude for their ſignal ſervice 
done in determining differences between 
landlord and tenant (without the expence 
of law-ſuits) in rebuilding this city, purſu- 
ant to an act of parliament, after the fire, 
in 1666, | | 
Z Thoſe on the ſouth ſide are, 

Sir Heneage Finch | Sir Edward Turner 
SirOrlandoBridgeman| Sir Thomas Tyrrel 


And in the lord mayor's court (which is 
adorned with fleak ſtone and other painting 


cardinal virtues) are the portraits of Sir 
Samuel Brown, Sir Jobn Kelynge, Sir Edward 
Atkins and Sir William Windham, all (as 
thoſe above) painted in full proportion in 
their ſcarlet robes as judges. 

The late queen Anne, in December 1706, 
gave the city 26 ſtandards, and 63 co- 
lours, to be put up in this hall, that were 
taken from the French and Bavarians at the 
battle of Ramillies the preceding ſummer ; 
but there was found room only for 46 co- 
lours, 19 ſtandards, and the trophy of a 
kettle drum of the elector of Bavaria's. 
The colours over the queen's picture are 
moſt eſteemed, on account of their being 
_ from the firſt battalion of French 

rds, 

From the hall we aſcend by nine ſtone 
ſteps to the mayor's court,council chamber, 
and the reſt of the apartments of the 
houſe, which, notwithſtanding it may not 
be equal to the grandeur of the city, is very 
well adapted to the ends it was deſign'd for, 
namely, for holding the city courts, for tho 
election of ſheriffs and other officers, and 
for the entertainment of princes, miniſters 
of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, on their 
grand feſtivals. 

17. Coleman. ſtreet ward, The principal Coleman: 
ſtreets in this ward are the Old Jewry,/treer 


ward. 


ondon-wall, and all the lower part ofg,,.,, 
Moeorfields without the walls, 12 

The publick buildings are Be:hlem or pablick 
Bed/am hoſpital, Founders-hall, Armourers- buildings 
hall, the churches of St. Olave Jeury, St. in this 
Margaret Lothbury, and St. Stephen Cole- Ward. 
man · ſtreet. | 

New Bethlem, or Bedlam, is ſituated at Begin. 


the ſouth end of Moorfelds, juſt without the 
wall 
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wall, the ground being formerly part of 
the town ditch, and granted by the city 
to the governors of the hoſpital of Old 
Bethlem, which had been appropriated for 
the reception of lunaticks, but was found 
too ſtrait to contain the people brought- 
thither, and the building in a decaying 
condition. FOES 
The preſent edifice called New Bedlam 
was begun to be erected anno 1675, and 
finiſned the following year. 
brick and ſtone; the wings at each end, 
and the portico, being each of them 
adorned with four pilaſters, entablature 
and circular pediment of the Corinthian 
order : Under the pediment are the king's 
arms, enriched with feſtoons; and between 
the portico and each of the ſaid wings is 
a triangular pediment, with the arms of 
the city ; and on a pediment over the gate 
the figures of two lunaticks, exquiſitely 
carved, The front of this magnificent hoſ- 
pital is reported to repreſent the front of 
the Eſcurial in Spain, and in ſome reſpects 
exceeds every palace in or about London, 
being 528 feet in length, and regularly 
built : The inſide, *tis true, is not an- 
ſwerable to the grand appearance it makes 
without, being but thirty foot broad, and 
conſiſting chiefly of a long gallery in each 
of the two ſtories that runs from one end 
of the houſe to the other; on the ſouth 
ſide whereof are little cells, wherein the pa- 
tients have their lodgings, and on the north 
the windows that give light to the galleries, 
which are divided in the middle by hand- 
ſome iron gates, to keep the men and wo- 
men aſunder. 
In order to procure a perſon to be ad- 
mitted into the hoſpital, a petition muſt 
be preferred to a committee of the gover- 
nors, who ſit at Bedlam ſeven at a time 
weekly ; which muſt be ſigned by thechurch- 
wardens, or other reputable perſons of the 
pariſh the lunatick belongs to, and alſo re- 
commended to the ſaid committee by one 
of the governors ; and this being approved 
by the preſident and governors, and enter*d 
in a book upon a vacancy (in their turn) 
an order is granted for their being received 


into the houſe, where the ſaid lunatick is 


accommodated with a room, proper phy- 
ſick and diet, gratis, The diet is very 
good and . 5 

boil'd beef, mutton, or veal, and broth, 
with bread, for dinners on Sundays, Tueſdays 
and Thurſdays ; the other days bread, cheeſe 
and butter, or on Saturdays peaſe-pottage, 
rice- milk, furmity, or other po d 


pottage, always with bread : And there is 
tarther care taken, that ſome of the com- 
mittee 85 on a Saturday weekly to the 
_ ho * to ſee the proviſions weigh'd, 
. 


It is built of 


for ſupper they have uſually broth or milk 
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and that the ſame be good and rightly ex- 

pended, | 

18. Ba/inghall, or Baſhſhaw ward, con- Baſihaw 
ſiſteth only of Baſinghall ſtreet, and a ſmall ward. 
part of the ſtreet along London-wall, 

The publick buildings of this ward are Publick 
Blackwell-ball, Maſons- hall, WWeavers-hall, buildings. 
Coopers-hall, Girdlers-hall, and St. Michacl 
Baſſiſhaw church. Os 

| Blackwell-hall is ſituated between Baſing- B/=ck: F 
Balliſtrert on the eaſt, and Guildball-yard 3 
on the weſt, being formerly called Bake- | 
wWell- hall, from the family of the Bakewell, 
whoſe manſion-houſe ſtood here anno-1315, 
which falling to the crown, was purchaſed 
by the city of king Richard II. and con- 
verted into a warehouſe and market for 
woollen manufactures z and by an act of 
common-council anno 1516, it was ap- 
pointed to be the only market for woollen 
manufactures ſold in the city, except baize, 
the profits being ſettled on Chrift*s-hoſpital, 
which ariſe from the lodging and pitching 


of the cloth in the reſpective warehouſes, 


there being one aſſigned for the Devonſhire 
cloths, and others for the Glouceſter, Wor- 
ceſter, Kentiſh, Medley, Spaniſh cloths, and 
blankets. The profits alſo of the baize 
brought to Leadenhall are ſettled on the 
ſame hoſpital, Theſe cloths pay a penny 
a week cach for pitching, and a halfpenny 
a week reſting ; ſtockings and blankets 
pay by the pack; all which bring in a 
conſiderable revenue, being under the di- 
rection of the governors of Chri/*s-hoſpi- 
tal. This hall was deſtroyed by the fire, 
and rebuilt by Chrifi*s-haſpital, anno 1672. 
The door- caſe on the front towards Guild- 
hall is of ſtone, adorned with two columns, 
entablature and pediment of the Dorick 
order. In the pediment are the king's 
arms, and the arms of London under them, 
enriched with cupids, c. Ro 

19, Cripplegate ward is uſually divided ChD. 
into two parts, viz, Cripplegate within the? ward. 
walls and Cripplegate without. | 

The principal ſtreets and places in Crip- Principal 
plegate ward within the walls, are Mill- fireets. 
ſtreet, great part of Honey-lane-market, part 
of Cateaton-ſtreet, Lad-lane, Aldermanbury, 
Love- lane, Addle-ſtreet, London-wall-ſtreet 
from Little Mood:ſtreet to the poſtern, 
Philip-lane, moſt of Great Wood - ſtreet, 
Little Moodiſtreet, part of Hart-ftxeet, Mug- 
wellzſtreet, part of Fell-freet, part of Sil- 
ver-ſtreet,' the eaſt part of Maiden-lane, 
and ſome few houſes in Cheap/ide to the 
eaſtward of Wood-ftreet, -. | 
The principal ſtreets and places in Crip- 
plegate-ward without, are Fore-fireet, and 
the Paſtern-ireet leading to Moorfields, 
Back-ſtreet in Little Moorfields, Moor- lane, 
Grub-ſftreet, the ſouth. part to the poſts and 
chain, the ſouth part of Whþize-cro/s-firees 
Aa | as 
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Public 


buildings. 
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as far as the 2 and chain, oy of Red- 
croſs-ftreet, Beach-lane, the ſouth part of 
Gelaen-lane as far as the poſts and chain, 
the eaſt part of Golden-lane, the eaſt part 
of Jewen-flreet, Bridgewater-/quart, Brack- 
tey-ftreet, Bridgewater-ftreet, Silver, ſtreet, 
and Litton: tres. | | 
The publick buildings in this ward are 
Sion- College, Barber-Surgeons-hall, Plaiſter- 


erball, Brewers-hall, Curriera hall, the 


Lion - Col. 
lege. 


churches of St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. 
Alphage, St. Alban Moodiſtreet, and St. Giles 
Cripplegate, * | 

Sion- College is ſituated againſt London- 
wall, a little to the eaſtward of Cripplegate, 
where anciently ſtood a nunnery, and af- 
terwards an hoſpital founded for a hun- 
dred blind men, anno 1320, by V. Elfing, 
mercer, and called Eng's Spittal: he at- 
terwards founded here a priory for canons 
regular, which being ſurrendered to king 
Henry VIII, anno 1530, it was purchaſed 
by Dr. Thomas White, reſidentiary of S.. 
Paul's, and vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the 


| <veſt, for the uſe of the London clergy, 


who were incorporated by king Charles I, 
anno 1621, by the name of the preſident 
and fellows of Sion-College, for the glory 
of God, the good of his church, redreſs 
of inconveniences, and maintaining of 
truth in doctrine, and love in converſation 
one with another, purſuant to the donor's 
will: Which college is governed by the 
preſident, two deans and four aſſiſtants, 
who are yearly elected out of the London 
clergy, on the third Tueſday after Eaſter ; 
but none of them reſide there, the whole 


being left to the care of the librarian, The 


great gate 


ainſt London-wall is adorned 
with two columns, their entablature and 
pitched pediment of the Tuſcan order, 


-whereon is this inſcription in gold letters, 


Collegium Sionis a Thoma White, F. T. P. 
Tundatum Anno Chriſti 1631, in Uſum Cle- 
rici Lond, Bibliotheca a Jobanne Simſon, 
F. J. B. Extrutia, a diverſis Benefactor. Li- 
bris locupletata, & in peſterum locupletanda. 
Vade & fac fimiliter, SA SI, 

The college conſiſts of a handſome hall, 
the preſident's lodgings, chambers for ſtu- 
dents,* and a well diſpoſed library one 


hundred and twenty foot in length and 


thirty in breadth, which is at this day very 
well repleniſhed with books, notwithſtand- 
ing both library and college were burnt 


down, anno 1666: It was rebuilt and fur- 


niſhed by contributions from the London 
clergy and their friends. The library is 
kept in exact order, and there are all ima- 


ginable conveniencics for thoſe who deſite 


a tt 


to conſult their books. 


20. Alder/gate ward. The principal ſtreets Alderſgat 
and places in this ward are, Foſter-lane, ward. 


Maiden-lane, ' Noble-ſftreet, St. Martin's 
Le-Grand, Dean's-court, Round-court, An- 
gel-treet, Bull-and-mouth-ftreet, St. Anne's 
lane, Alderſpate-ftreet, Goſwel-ftreet, Bar- 
bican, Long-lane and Little-Britain. | 


The chief 


St, Martin's Le-Grand was anciently a 5, 1 


confirmed by William the conqueror, by his 


charter dated anno 1068, in the ſecond 


year of his reign; who alſo gave all the 
moor-lands without Cripplegate to this col- 
lege, exempting the dean and canons from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and from all 
regal ſervices, granting them ſoc and fac, 
toll and theam, with all liberties and fran- 
Chiſes that any church in the kingdom en- 
joyed. ä N 


ward VI, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
anno 1548, and the ſame year the church 
pulled down, and the ground leaſed out to 
—_ to build upon, being highly va- 

ed on account of the privileges annexed 
to it; for it ſtill remains a ſeparate juriſ- 
diction, The ſheriffs and magiſtrates of 
London have no authority in this liberty, 


but it is eſteemed part of Wäeſtminſter, 


and ſubject only to the dean and chapter 
of that abbey. 


This college was ſurrendered to king Ed- 


magnificent college, founded by Jugelricus, tin's Le. 
and Ed vardus his brother, anno 1056, and © 


rand. 


The publick buildings in this ward are, publick 
Goldſmi la- hall, Coachmakers-hall, London- buildings. 


houſe, Thanet-kouſe, Cook*s-hall, the church 
of St. Anne within Alderſgate, St, Leonard 
Foſter-lane, and St. Botolph Alderſgate. 


21, Farringdon ward within the walls, Farringdin 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Farringdon ward 


ward without; was anciently but one ward 
and governed by one alderman receiving 
its name of William Farendon, goldſmith, 
alderman thereof, and one of the ſheriffs 
of London, who purchaſed the aldermanry 
of Jobn le Feure, 7 Edward I. anno 1279. 
It afterwards deſcended to Nicholas Faren- 
don, ſon of the ſaid William, who was four 
times mayor (and his heirs) from whence 
ſome infer that the aldermanries of Lon- 
non were formerly hereditary, 


within 
» the walls, 


Farringdon ward within contains St. Paul's Chief 
church-yard, Ludgate- ſtreet, Black-friars, ſtreets in 


the eaſt ſide of Fleet-ditch from Ludgate- 
ſtreet to the Thames, Creed-lane, Ave- 


Newgate-ftreet and market, Grey-friars, 
art of Warwick-lane, Toy-lane, part of 
Cheapfide, part of Faſter- lant, part of 


Mood: ſtreet, part of Friday: ſtreet, and part 


* a ns. A. 


—_— 
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And Gince that time has been built the church of St. Luke in Oli fret, one of the fiſty new churches, 


« » All which chambers, Cc. ate now let out to private families, and there are no ſtudents. 
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of 


arring- 


don with- 
In. 
Mary lane, Amen- corner, Pater-nofter-row, 


of the Old. Change, with ſeveral courts and 


alleys falling into them. 


publick 
buildings. 


St. Paul's 
cathedral 
founded. 


The publick buildings in this ward are, 
the cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul's ſchool, 
the king's printing-houſe, the Scotch-hall, 

ot hecaries- ball, Stationers-hall, the College 
of Phyſicians, Butchers-ball, Sadlers-hall, 
Embroiderers-hall, the church of St. Martin 
Ludgate, Chrift's church and hoſpital, the 
church of St. Matthew Friday-ſtreet, St. 
Auſtin's church, the church of St, Vedaſt, 
and the Chapter-houſe, 

Auſtin the monk was ſent to England by 
pope Gregory the Great, to endeavour the 
converſion of the Saxons, about the year 
596, and being favourably received by 
Ethelbert, then king of Kent, who ſoon 
after became his proſelyte, was by the au- 
thority of the Roman ſee conſtituted arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the capital of king 


Etbelbert's dominions. The archbiſhop be- 


Situation | 


of the 
preſent 
church, 


The 
outſide 


deſcribed. 


ing thus eſtabliſhed in Kent, ſent his mif- 


ſionaries into other parts of England, make- 


ing Melitus, one of his aſſiſtants, biſhop 
of London: And king Etbelbert, to en- 
courage that city to embrace Chriſtianity, 
it is ſaid, founded the cathedral of Se. 
Paul, about the year 604. 

This cathedral ſtands upon an eminence 
in the middle of the town, diſengaged 
from all other buildings, ſo that its beau- 
ties may be viewed on every ſide ; whereas 
we ſee only one front of St. Peter's at 
Rome, the palace of the Vatican, and other 
buildings contiguous to it, rendering the 
reſt inviſible ; and though the riches and 
furniture of the ſeveral chapels in Sz, Pe- 
ter's are the admiration of all that view 
them, yet they ſpoil the proſpect of the 
fabrick. If we regard only the building, 
diveſted of the rich materials and furniture 
which hide the beauties of the ſtructure, 
St. Paul's, in the opinion of many travel- 
lers, makes a better appearance than $7, Pe- 
ter's : Nor does the white Portland ſtone, 
of which St. Paul's is built, at all give 
place to the marble $87. Peter's is lined of 
incruſted with; for the numerous lamps 
and candles that are burnt before the altars 
at St. Peter's, ſo blacken and tarnifh the 
marble, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh it 
from common ſtone. | | | 

As to the outſide of St. Paul's, it is 
adorned by two ranges of pilaſters, one 
above the other; the lower conſiſts of 


120 pilaſters at leaſt, with their entabla- 


lower order, c. are filled with 


ture of the Corinthian order; and the up- 
per of as many, with entablament of the 

ompofite order, beſides 20 columns at the 
welt, and 4 at the caſt end, and thoſe'of 
the porticoes, and ſpaces between the arches 
of the windows; and the architrave of the 
cat va- 


ricty of curious enrichments, conſiſting of 
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cherubims, feſtoons, voluta's, fruit, leaves, 
cartouches, enſigns of fame, as ſwords. and 
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trumpets in ſaltier croſſes, with chaplets f 


laurel, alſo books diſplayed, biſhops caps, 


the dean's arms, and (at the eaſt end) the 


cypher of W. R. within a garter, on which 
are the words Honi foit qui mal y penſe z and 
this within a fine compartment of palm- 
branches, and placed under. an imperial 
crown, Sc. all finely carved in ſtone, 
The intercolumns of the lower range of 
pilaſters are 33 ornamental windows and 6 


niches, and of the upper range 37 windows 


and about 30 niches, many whereof are 
adorned with columns, entablature and pe- 


diments z and at the eaſt end is a ſweep, or 


circular ſpace, adorned with columns and 
pilaſters, and enriched with feſtoons, fruit, 
incenſe-pots, c. and at the upper part is a 
window between four pieddroits and a ſingle 
corniſh, and thoſe between two large car- 
touches. 


The aſcent to the north portico is by 12 The por- 
ſteps of black marble ; the dome of the por cores 


tico is ſupported and adorned with ſix very g;ments. 


8 columns (48 inches diameter) of 
the Corinthian order. Above the door- 
caſe is a large urn, with feſtoons, Cc. 
Over this (belonging to the upper range of 
pilaſters) is a ſpacious pediment, where are 
the king's arms with the regalia, ſupported 
by two angels, with each a palm-branch in 
their hands, under whoſe feet appear the 
figures of the lion and unicorn, - | 
Lou afcend to the ſouth portico (the 
ground. here being low) by 25 ſteps : It is 
in all other reſpects like the north, and above 
this a pediment (as the other) belonging 


to the upper order, where is a proper em- 


blem of this incomparable ſtructure, raiſed 


(as it were) out of the ruins of the old 


church, viz, a phoenix, with her wings 
expanded, in flames z under which is the 
word RESURGAM  inſculped in capital 
charg@ern,' 2 111 47 | & a1 
The weſt portico is | adorned and ſup- 


ted with 12 columns below, and 8 above, 


uted, of the reſpective orders as the two 


ranges; the twelve lower adorned with ar- 
chitrave, marble frieſe-and a corniſh ; and 
the eight upper with an entablature and a 
ſpacious triangular pediment, where the 
hiſtory of St. Paul's converſion is repre- 
ſented, with the rays of a glory, and the 
figures of ſeveral men and horſes, boldly 
carved in relievo by Mr. Bird. The door- 
caſe is white marble, and aver the entrance 
is cut in relievo the hiſtory of St. Paul's 
reaching to the Bereans (as in Adts xvii. 2.) 

t conſiſts of a' gruppa of nine figures (be- 
ſides that of St. N op books, Ce. 
lively repreſented by the ſame hand as the 
On the ſouth ſide of the church, * 
| the 


— 


the weſt end, is a forum or portal, the 
door-caſe being enriched with cartouches, 
voluta's and fruit, very excellently carved 
under a pediment ; and oppoſite to this on 
the north-ſide is the like door-caſe. And 
in brief, all the apertures are not only ju- 
diciouſly diſpoſed for commodiouſneſs, il- 
lumination of the fabrick, & c. but are very 
ornamental, | 

At the weſt end is an acroteria of the 
figures of the twelve apoſtles, each about 
11 foot high, with that of St, Paul on the 
angle of the 1 and thoſe of the 
four evangeliſts, 2 of each cumbent be- 
tween as many angles on a circular pedi- 
ment; over the dials of the clock on the 
fronts of the two towers alſo an enta- 
blature, and circles of enrichment, where 
twelve ſtones compoſe the aperture, an- 
ſwering to the twelve hours, | 

The ſaid towers are adorned with circu- 
lar ranges of columns of the Corinthian 
order, with domes upon the upper part, 
and at the vertex of each a curious pine- 
apple. 
The choir has its roof ſupported with 6 
ſpacious pillars, and the church with. 6 
more z beſides which there are 8 that ſup- 
port the cupola, and 2 very ſpacious ones 
at the weſt end, All which pillars are 
adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders, and alſo with columns 
fronting the croſs- iſle or ambulatory be- 
tween the conſiſtory and morning-prayer- 
chapel, which have each a very beautiful 
{ſcreen of curious wainſcot, and adorned 


each with twelve columns, their entabla- 


tures arched pediments, and the king's 
arms, enriched with cherubims, and each 
pediment between four vaſes, all curiouſly 
carved ; and theſe ſcreens are fenced with 
iron-work, as is alſo the corniſh at the 
welt end of the church, and ſo. eaſtward 
beyond the firſt arch, AGAR 

The pillars of the church that ſupport 
the ot, are two ranges, with their erita- 
blature and beautiful arches, whereby the 
body of the church and choir are divided 
into three parts or iſles ; the roof of each is 
adorned with arches, and ſpacious periphe- 
ries of enrichments, as ſhields, leaves, chap- 
lets, Sc. (the ſpaces included being ſome- 


whaticoncave) admirably carved in ſtone; 


andi there is a large croſs-iſle between the 
north and ſouth portico's,, and two am- 
bulatories, the one a little eaſtward, the 
other weſtward from the ſaid croſs- iſle, and 


running parallel therewith. The floor of 


the whole is paved with marble, but un- 
der the cupola and within the rail of che 
altar, with fine porphyry, poliſned and laid 
in ſeveral geometrical figures. 


The altar-piece is adorned with four no- 
ble Huted pilaſters, finely painted and veined 
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with gold, in imitation of lapis laxuli, with 
their entablature, where the enrichments, 
and alſo the capitals of the pilaſters, are 
double gilt with gold. Theſe intercolumns 
are twenty-one pannels of figured crimſon 
velvet, and above them ſix windows, v:z, 
in each intercolumniation, ſeven pannels 
and two windows one above the other ; 
at the greateſt altitude above all which, is 
a glory finely done. The aperture north 
and ſouth into the choir, are (aſcending 
up three ſteps of black marble) by two 
iron folding doors, being (as that under 
the organ-gallery, &c,) exquiſitely wrought 
into divers figures, ſpiral branches and 
other flouriſhes ; and there are two others 
at the weft end of the choir, the one open- 
ing into the ſouth iſle, the other in the 
north, done by the celebrated artiſt in this 
way, monſieur Tijan. 

And what contributes to the beauty of 
this choir, are the galleries, the biſhop's 
throne, lord mayor's ſeat, with the ſtalls 
all which being contiguous, compole one 
vaſt body of carved work of the fineſt 
wainſcor, conſtituting three ſides of a qua- 
drangle, 

The cupola (within the church) appears 
erected and elevated on eight pillars of a 
large magnitude, adorned with pilaſters, 
entablature, circular pediments and arches 
of the Corinthian order, and each pillar 
enriched with a ſpacious feſtoon; here are 
alſo as many alcoves fronted with curious 
iron-work, and over the arches, at a great 
height from the ground, is an entablature, 
and on the corniſh an ambulatory, fronted 
or fenced in with handſome iron-work, ex- 
tending round the inſide of the cupola, 


above which is a range of thirty-two pilaſ- 


ters of the Corinthian order, where every 
fourth intercolumn is adorned with a nich 
and ſome enrichments; and, it is ſaid, that 
in every foot of altitude the diameter of this 
dec reaſeth one inch. b 15 ö 
On the outſide of the dome, about 
twenty foor above the outer roof of the 
church, is a range of thirvy-two columns, 
with niches of the ſame altitude, and di- 
rectly counter to thoſe aforeſaid within the 
cupola: To theſe columns there is enta- 
blament, and above that a gallery with 
acroteria, where are placed very ſpacious 
and ornamental vaſes all round the cupola : 
At twelve foot above the tops of theſe 
vaſes (which ſpace is adorned with pilaſ- 
ters and entablament, and the intercolumns 
are windows) the diameter is taken in (as 
appears outwardly) five foot, and two foot 
higher it decreaſes five foot, and a foot 
above chat, it is ſtill five foot leſs, where 
the dome outwardly begins to arch, which 
arches meet about fifty - two foot higher in 


perpendicular altitude, on the vertex of 
which 
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which dome is a neat balcony, and above 
this a large and beautiful lantern, adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order, with 
a ball and croſs at the top. | 
Chrif's Chbriſt's hoſpital is ſituated between Neu- 
hoſpital. pate-freet and St, Bartholomew's Hoſpital in 
Smithfield. Here, as has been obſerved al- 
ready, was anciently a monaſtery of grey 
friars, founded about the year 1 325, which, 
upon the diſſolution of monaſteries, was 
ſurrendered to king Henry VIII, anno 1538, 
who, in the laft year of his reign, transfer- 
ed it to the city of London for the uſe of 
the poor. King Edward VI. endowed this 
hoſpital (together with thoſe of Bridewel/ 
and St. Thomas's Hoſpital in Southwark) 
with large revenues, of which the city 
were made truſtees, and incorporated by 


the name of the mayor, commonalty and 


citizens of the city of London, governors 
of the poſſeſſions, revenues and goods of 
the hoſpitals of Cbriſt, Bridewell, and Si. 
Thomas the Apoſtle, to whom the king 
granted 3266 J. 135. 4 d. per annum, 

It was opened 1n the year 1552, in the 
month of November ; and a good writing- 
ſchool was added ta this foundation in the 
year 1694, by Sir John More, knt. and 
alderman. 

The children admitted into this hoſpital 
are preſented every year by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, and the other governors in 
their turns, aliſt of whom is printed yearly, 
and ſet up at the compting-houſe, and a 
letter is ſent to each of the ſaid governors 
ſome days before the admiſſion, remindin 
him of the day of chuſing, and how thole 


he prefents ſhould be qualified ; wherein is. 


inclofed a'blank certificate from the miniſter 
and church-warderis, a blank petition to 
the preſident and governors, and a paper 
of the rules and qualifications of the child 
to be prefented : Upon this, the governor 
having made choice of a child to preſent, 
the friends of the ſaid child come to 
the compting-houſe on the admiſſion-day, 
bringing the ſaid petition and certificate, 
rules and letter along with him, and on the 
back ſide of the ſaid petition, the governor 
who preſents endorſeth words to this effect ; 
I preſent the child mentioned in the certifi- 
cate on the other ſide, and believe the ſame 10 
be a true certificate : Witneſs wy band the 
Day of 17 a 0 
Which the ſaid governar ſigneth, and the 
child is admitted. The lack rules and qua- 
lifications are as follows: 1 
Rulezand e 1. That no child be taken in but ſuc 
dons to be as are the children of freemen of London. 


obſerved 2. That none bo taken in under ſeven 


in the ad- © years old. 5 3 
miſſon of 3. That none be taken in but or- 


hild done I 

to Chris Phans, wanting either father or mother, 
boſpital. or both, g 

| ET Vor. L 


* 4. That no foundlings, or that are 


* 
% 
4 1 
* 
„ 
* 


* maintained at the pariſh charge, be ta- 


© ken iu, | | 
* 5. That none who are lame, crooked 


or deformed, or that have the evil, rup- 


ture, or any infectious diſeafe, be ta- 
ken in. | 


6. That none be admitted but ſuch as 


* are without any probable means of being 
provided for otherways ; nor without a 
due certificate from the miniſter, church» 
* wardens, and three or four of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the pariſh whence apy 
children come, certifying the poverty an 

inability of the parent to maintain ſuch 
children, and the true age of the ſaid child, 
and engaging to diſcharge the hoſpital of 
them before or after the age of fifteen 
years if a boy, or fourteen years if a girl, 
* which ſhall be left ty the governors plea- 
© ſure to do; ſo that it ſhall be wholly in the 
power of the hoſpital to diſpoſe of ſuch 
child, or return them to the parent or 


* pariſh, as tothe hoſpital ſhall ſeem good. 


7. That no child be Waning Fog 
Bac 8 brother or ſiſter in the hoſpital 
alrea 


wk To the end that no children be oy 


© mitted contrary to the rules aboveſaid, 


* when the general court ſhall direct the 
taking in of any children, they ſhall (be- 
fore taken in) be preſented to acommittee, 
conſiſting of the preſident, treaſurer, or 
the almoners, renters, ſcrutenors, and au- 
© ditors, and all other governors to be fum- 
* moned at the firſt time, and ſo to ad- 
journ from time to time: And that they, 
or any thirteen or more of them, where- 
of the preſident or treaſurer for the 
time being to be one, ſhall ſtrictly exa- 
© mine touching the age, birth and quality 


R {i 


ſaid certificates; and when ſuch com- 
mittee ſhall find cauſe, they ſhall forbid 
or ſuſpend the taking in of any child, un- 
til they receive full fatisfaction that ſuch 
child or children are duly qualified, ac- 
carding to the rules abaveſaid. 


3s 
a A a aA 2a 


of ſuch children, and of the truth of the 


And that ſuch children as may be pr | 
7 18 | 


< ſented. to be admitted in purſuanc 


© will of any benefactor, ſhall be examined 


© by the ſaid committee, wha are to 
© care that ſuch children be qualified ac- 


preſent each their child yearly, but the reſt 


of the gayernors only in their turns, which 
may happen once in three or four years. . 
No child is continued in after fifteen 


© cording to the wills of the donors or 

benefactors (as near as may conſiſt with | 
© ſuch wills) agreeing to the qualifications 
© aboye. 1 ln 18271 
The lord-mayor and court of aldermen 


90 of age, except the mathematical che. 


rs, who are ſometimes in till they are 
Bbb eighteen, 
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eighteen, and who, at the beginning of 
the ſeventh year of their ſervice as mari- 
ners, are at his majeſty's diſpoſal ; and of 
theſe children there is an account printed 
yearly, and preſented to the king the 1ſt 
of January; ſetting forth, 1. Each boy's 


name; 2, The month and year when they 


were bound out; 3. Their age; 4. The 
names of their maſters; 5. The names of 
the ſhips whereof they are commanders z 
6, What country trade they are in; 7. 
The month and your when they will be 
at his majeſty's diſpoſal : Alſo an account 
of the forty children annually enjoying the 
benefit of this mathematical foundation, 
Ec. ſetting forth their names and age. 

The governors, beſides the lord - mayor 
and aldermen, are many, and commonly 
perſons that have been maſters or wardens 
of their companies, or men of eſtates, from 
whom there is ſome expectation of addi- 
tional charities, Out of theſe one is made 
preſident, who is uſually ſome ancient 
alderman that hath paſſed the chair; ano- 
ther is appointed treaſurer, to whom the 
care of the houſe and of the revenues are 
committed, who is therefore uſually reſi- 
dent, and has a good houſe within the 
limits of the hoſpital. There are two go- 
vernors alſo, who are called almoners, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to buy proviſions for the houſe 
and ſend them in, who are attended by 
the ſteward. 

The children are dieted in the following 
manner: They have every morning for 
their breakfaſt bread and beer, at half an 
hour paſt ſix in the morning in the ſum- 
mer- time, and at half an hour paſt ſeven 
in the winter. On Sundays they have boil'd 
beef and broth for their dinners, and for 
their ſuppers legs and ſhoulders of mut- 
ton, On Tueſdays and Thurſdays they have 
the ſame dinners as on Sundays, that is, 
boil'd beef and broth ; on the other days 
no fleſh meat, but on Mondays milk-por- 
Tidge, on Wedneſdays furmity, on Fridays 
'old peaſe and pottage, on Saturdays water- 
gruel. They 5 roaſt beef about twelve 

ys in the year, by the kindneſs of ſeve- 
ral benefactors, who have left, ſome 3 L. 
ſome 50 5s. per annum, for that end. Their 


ſupper is bread and cheeſe, or butter for 


'thoſe that cannot eat cheeſe ; only Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays they have pudding-pies 
for ſupper, 


The diet of theſe children ſeems to be 


exceeding mean and ſparing; and T have 


heard ſome of their friends ſay, that it 


would not be eaſy for them to ſubſiſt upon 


it without their aſſiſtance, However, it 


is obſerved they are very healthful ; that 


.out of eleven or twelve hundred there are 


carce ever found twelve in the ſick ward; 


And that in one year, when there were up- 


wards of eleven hundred in this hoſpital, 
there were not more than fifteen of them 
died, Beſides, their living in this thrifty 


parſimonious manner, makes them better 


capable of ſhiſting for themſelves when 
they come out into the world. 

As to the education of theſe orphans, 
here is a grammar-ſchool, a writing- ſchool, 
a mathematical - ſchool, and a drawing- 
ſchool. | | 

As to grammar and writing, they have 
all of them the benefit of theſe ſchools 
without diſtinction; but the others are for 
ſuch-lads as are intended for the ſea- ſervice. 

The firſt mathematical-ſchool was found- 
ed by king Charles II. Auno Domini 1673. 
His majeſty gave 7000 C. towards bund. 
ing and furniſhing this ſchool, and ſettled 
a revenue of 370 £, per annum upon it for 
ever: and there has been ſince another 
mathematical - ſchool erected here, which is 
maintained out of the revenues of the hoſ- 
pital, as is likewiſe the drawing- ſchool. 

This hoſpital 1s built about a large qua- 
drangle, with a cloiſter or piazza on the 
inſide of it, which is ſaid to be part of 
the monaſtery of the Grey-Friars ; but 
moſt part of the houſe has been rebuilt 
ſince the fire, and conſiſts of a large hall, 
and the ſeveral ſchools and dormitories for 
the children; beſides which there is a fine 
houſe at Hertford, and another at Ware, 
twenty miles from London, whither the 
youngeſt orphans are uſually ſent and 
taught to read, before they are fixed at 
London, | 


The College of Phyſicians is ſituated on The Col- 
the weſt-ſide of Warwick-lane. It is a 57 of 
beautiful and magnificent edifice, built by © - mT 


the ſociety anno 1682, their former col- 
lege in Amen- corner having been deſtroyed 
by the fire, It is built of brick and ſtone, 


having a fine frontiſpiece, with a hand- 


ſome door-caſe within, which is a lofty 
cupola erected on ſtrong pillars, on the 
top whereof is a large pyramid, and on its 
vertex a crown and gilded ball, Paſſing 
under the cupola we come into a quadran- 
gular court, the oppoſite ſide whereof 1s 
adorned with eight pilaſters below and 
eight above, with their entablature and a 
triangular pediment z over the door-calc is 
the figure of king Charles II. placed in a 
nich, and between the door and the lower 
architrave, the following inſcription, viz, 


EMPLAR INGENS ADVERSIS RE- 
BVS DEVM PROBAVIT PROSPE- 
RIS SEIPSVM COLLEGI]J HVJUS- 
CE 1682, 


The apartments within conſiſt of a hall, 


where advice is given to the poor gratis; 
a committee-room, a library, another great 


hall where the doctors meet once a quar- 
ter 


VTRIVSQVE FORTVNA EX. 


2E His 


and the 
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der, which is beautifully wainſcotted, carved 


and adorned with fretwork : Here are the 


pictures of Dr, Harvey, who firſt diſcovered 


the circulation of the blood, and other 
benefactors z and northward from this, 
over the library, 1s the cenſors room. 

The theatre under the cupola, at the 
entrance, is furniſhed with ſix degrees of 
circular wainſcot ſeats one above the other, 
and in the pit is a table and three ſeats, 
one for the preſident, a ſecond for the 
operator, and a third for the lecturer; and 
here the anatomy - lectures are performed. 
In the preparing- room are thirteen tables 
of the muſcles in a human body, each 
muſcle in its proper poſition. . 

This ſociety is a body- corporate for the 
practice of phyſick within London, and ſe- 
veral miles about it. The preſident and 
cenſors are choſen annually at Michaelmas. 


None can practiſe phyſick, though they 


have taken their. degrees, without their li- 
cence, within the limits aforeſaid ; and 
they have a power to ſearch all apotheca- 
ries ſhops, and to deſtroy unwholeſome 
medicines, . 89 6 
By the charter of king Charles II. this 
college was to conſiſt of a preſident, four 


cenſors, 13 elects, and twenty-ſix fellows 


the cenſqrs to be choſen out of the fellows, 
eſident out of the elects. f 

By the charter granted by king James II. 
the number of fellows was enlarged, but 
not to exceed eighty; and none but thoſe 


who had taken the degree of doctors »in 


the Britiſh or foreign univerſities were qua- 


_ to be admitted members of this col- 
- REP [ | 
The fellows meet four times every year, 
viz. on the Monday after every. quarter- 
day ; and two of them meet twice a week, 
to give advice to the poor gratis, Here 
are alſo prepared medicines 2 the poor at 
moderate rates. | 

The preſident and four cenſors meet the 


firſt Friday in every month. The lord 


Bread- 
ſtreet 


ward, 


Publick 
buildings, 


LQueen- 
bithe 


ward, 


chancellor, chief juſtices and chief baron, 
are conſtituted viſitors of this corporation, 
whoſe privileges are eſtabliſhed by ſeveral 
acts of parliament, | 2:1] 

22, Bread-ſtreet ward contains Bread- 


ſtreet, Friday-ſtreet, Diftaff-laue, Baſing- 


lane, part of the Old-change, part of Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, part of Old Fiſh-Areet and Tri- 
nity-lane, and part of Cheapfiae, 
The only publick buildings in this ward 
are the churches of Alhallows Bread: ſireet 
and &. Mildred Bread. ſtreet. | 


23. Queenhithe ward includes part of 


Thames-flreet, Queenbitbhe, with the ſeveral 
lanes running ſouthward to the Thames, 
Lambeth-hill, Fiſb- ſtreet- bill, Five-foot-lane, 
Little Trinity-lane, Bread: ſtreet- hill, Hug- 
gin · lane, with the ſouth- ſide of Great Tri- 


being a ſquare inlet, with wharfs on three 
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nity- lane, and part of Old Fiſb-ſtreet. 
Queenbithe lies to the weltward of the g,,,,. 
Three-cranes, and is an harbour for barges, 2755 
lighters, and other veſſels, that bring meal, wharfs and 
malt, and other proviſions down the Thames z Market. 
ſides of it, where the greateſt market in 
England for meal, malt, Sc. is held every 
day in the week, but chiefly on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays and Fridays, It received the 
name of Qyeenbithe, or Harbour, from the 
duties anciently paid here to the queens of 
England. 0 | 
24. Baynard's-caftle ward contains Pe- Baynard- 
ter's-hill, Bennet a- hill, part of Thames-ſtreet, ca/tle 
Paul” s-wharf, Puddle-dock, Addle-hill, Knight- ward. 
rider- reet, Carter-lane, Wardrobe-court, 
Paul s- chain, part of St. Paul's Church-yard, 
Deans-court, part of Creed: lane, and part of 
Warwick-lane, 
The publick buildings in this ward arePublick 
Doftors-Commons, the Heralds-effice, the buildings. 
churches of St. Bennet Paul's-wharf, St. 
Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Mary Mag da- 
len Old Fiſh-ftreet, | | 
Dofors-Commons, ſo called from the doc- Door, 
tors of the civil- law commoning together Commons. 
here as in a college, is ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of Bennet s-hill, and conſiſts chiefly of 
one handſome ſquare court. And here are 
held the court of admiralty, court of arches, 
and the prerogative- court of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. Near the commons are 
the prerogative- office and faculty- office. 
The Heralds-college or office is ſituated ½ 
on the eaſt-ſide of Benne“ s- hill, almoſt Office. 
againſt Doctors- Commons: It is a ſpacious 


building, with a ſquare court in the mid- 


dle of it, on the north ſide whereof is the 
court- room, where the earl · marſhal ſits to 
hear cauſes lying in the court of honour 
concerning arms, atchievements, titles of 
honours Cc. 
26. The wardof Faringdon without includes g- 
Ludgate- hill, Fleet-fireet and Fleet-ditch, am ward 
Sbeer- lane, Bell: yard, Chancery-lane, Fetter- without. 
lane, Dean: ſtreet, New-ſftreet, Plobv. yard, you 
Eaſt and Wiſt Harding-ftreet, Flower-de- 
lis-court, Crane-court, Red-lion-court, John- 
ſton' s-court, Dunſtan's-court,Bolt-court, Hind- 
court, Wine-office-court, Shoe-lane, Racket- 
court, White-friars, the Temples, Dor ſet- 
or Faliſbury- court, 2991 reet, Bride well, 
the Old- baily,  Harp-alley, Holbern- bill, 
Caſtle-ftreet or Yard, Cunſitor s- alley, Bart- 
let*s-buildings, Helborn-bridge, Snaw-hill, 
Pye-Corner, Gilt-ſpur-ſtreet, Ro lane, Cock- 
lane, Hoſler-lane, Chick-lane, Smithfield, Long- 
lane, Bariholemew-cloſe, Cloth-fair, an 
Duck-lane, —— 

Weſt-$mithfield, or rather Smoothfield, ac- Weſb- 
cording to Stow, is an open place, con- jmith- 
taining little more than three acres of „eld. 
ground at preſent, of an irregular figure, 

| ſurrounded, 
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ſurrounded with buildings of various kinds. 


6mithfield- Here is held one of the greateſt markets 


market, 


Rarthih. 


anew fair. 


Publick 


buildings, 


Bride- 


well, 


of oxen and ſheep in Europe, as may eaſily 
be imagined when it appears to be the only 
market for live cattle in this great city, 
which is held on Moxdays and Fridays. 
There is alſo a market for horſes on Fridays; 
nor is there any where better riding horſes 
to be purchaſed, if the buyer has kill, 


though it muſt be confeſſed there is a great 


deal of jockying and ſharping uſed by the 
dealers in horfe-fleſh, As for coach-horſes, 
and thoſe fit for troopers, they are uſually 


purchaſed in the counties to the northward 


of the town, The famous fair on the 
feaſt of St. Barthalometo alſo is held in this 
place, which laſts three days, and by the 
indulgence of the city magiſtrates ſome- 
times a fortnight ; the firſt three days were 
heretofore aſſigned for buſineſs, as the fale 
of cattle, leather, &c. but now only for di- 
verſion, the players filling the area of the 
field with their booths, whither the young 
citizens reſort in crouds, 

The publick buildings in this ward are 
Bridewell, Serjeants-inn in Fleet-Rtreet, the 
Temple, the Six-clerhs-office, the Rolls, Ser- 


Jjeants-inn in Chancery-lane, Clifford s-inn, 


the houſe. of the Royal-Society, Staple*s- 
inn, Bernard"'s-inn and Thavies-inn, 
tice-ball in the Old- baily, and the Fleet- 
Priſon, with the churches of St. Bariholo- 
mew, and the hoſpital adjoining, the 
churches of St. Sepulchre, St, Andrew Fol- 
born, St. Bride's and St. Dunſ/tan's in the 
weſt, | 
Bridewell is ſituated on the weſt fide of 
Fleet-ditch, a little to the ſouthward of 
Fleet-ftreet, having two fronts, one to the 


eaſt and the other to the north, with a 


handſome great gate in each of them, It 
conſiſts chiefly of two courts, the inner- 
moſt being the largeſt and beſt built, four 
or five ſtories high, on the ſouth fide 
whereof is a noble hall, adorned with the 
pictures of king Edevard VI. and his privy 
council, king Charles, and king Jamss II. 
Sir William Turner, Sir William Feffreys, 


and other benefactors, 


It was one of the palaces of the kings. 
of England till the reign of king Edward VI. 
who gave it to the city of London tor the 
uſe of their poor, with lands of the value 
of 700 marks per annum, and bedding and 
furniture out of the hoſpital of the Savoy, 


then ſuppreſſed. 


Here are lodgings and ſeveral privileges 
for certain tradeſmen, ſuch as flax-dreſſers, 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, c. called arts-maſ- 


ters, who arc allowed to take ſervants and 


apprentices to the number of about one 


hundred and torty, who are cloathed in 


blue veſts at the charge of the houſe, their 


maſters having the profit of their la- 


my 
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bour. Theſe boys having ſerved their 
times, have their freedom and ten pounds: 
each given them towards carrying on their 
trades ; and ſome of them have arrived to 
the honour of being governors of the houſe 
where they ſerved, | | THY 
This hoſpital is at preſent under the di- 
rect ion of a preſident, and ſome hundreds 
of the moſt eminent and ſubſtantial citi- 
zens, with their inferior officers; and a 
court is held every Friday, where ſuch va- 
grants and lewd le are ordered to re- 
ceive correction in the fight of the court, as 
are adjudged to deſerve it, | 
Among the | 
ward, that belonging to the Royal Society, ho 
fituate at the north end of Tzyo-Crane-court 
in Fleet-freet, muſt not be omitted, though 
it be much more conſiderable on account of 
the learned members who - aſſemble here, 
and the great advances that have been 
made by them of late years in natural 
philoſophy, Oc. than for the elegancy of 
the building, | 
During the grand rebellion, 'when the 
eſtates of the prime nobility and gentry 
were ſequeſter'd, and there was no court 
for them to refort to, the then powers en- 
couraging only the maddeſt enthuſiaſts, or 
the baſeſt of the people, whom they looked 
upon as the fitteſt inſtruments to ſupport 
their tyranny 3 ſome ingenious gentlemen, 
who had applied themſelves chiefly to their 
ſtudies, and abhor*d the ufurpation, pro- 


poſed the erecting a ſociety for the im- 


provement of natural knowledge, which 
might be an innocent and inoffenſive exer- 
ciſe to themſelves in thoſe troubleſome 
times, and of laſting benefit to the nation. 
T heir firſt meetings, it is faid, were at the 
chambers of Mr. Wilkins (afterwards biſho 

of Chefter) in Wadbam-college in Oxfo a 
about the year 1650, and the members con- 
ſiſted of the honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq, 
Dr. Ward (afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury) 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Sir William Potty, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Hook, 
late profeſſor of geometry, the above- 
named biſhop Willins, and others. In 
the year 1658 we find them aſſembling in 
Greſham-College in London, when were added 
to their number the lord Bronner, their firſt 
preſident, Sir Robert Murray, John Eve- 
Hynęg, Eſq; Sir George Ent, Dr. Croon, Henry 
Sling ſby, Eſq; and many others. And after 
the reſtoration, his majeſty king Charles II, 
appeared ſo well pleaſed with the defign, that 
he granted them a charter of incorporation, 
bearing date the 22d of April 19 Car. II. 


anno 1663, wherein he ſtiled himſelf their 


founder, patron and companion; and the 
ſociety was from thence - forward to conſiſt 
of a preſident, a council of twenty, and as 


many fellows as ſhould be thought begs 
0 


< 


publick buildings of this Roya / So- 


Bart holb- 


Tand volumes, moſt of them relating 
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df admiſſion; with a treaſurer, ſecretary, 


curatots, and other officers. | 38 

When a gentleman deſires to be admit- 
ed of the ſociety, he procures one of the 
corporation to recommend him as a perſon 
duly qualified; whereupon his name is en- 
tered in a book, and proper enquiries made 
concerning his merit and abilities; and if 
the gentleman is approved of, he appears 
in ſome following aſſembly, and ſubſcribes 
a paper, wherein he promiſes, that he will 


endeavour to promote the welfare of che 


ſociety; and the preſident formally admirs 


him, by ſaying, I do zy the authority, and 
in the name of the Royal Society of London 


for improving of natural knowledge, admit 
you a member thereof, Where the new 


fellow pays forty ſhillings to the treaſurer, 


and two and fifty ſhillings per annum after- 
wards by quarterly payments, towards the 
charges of the 
the officers of the houſe, c. | 

Behind the houſe they have a repoſitory, 
containing a collection of the productions 


of nature and art. They have alſo a well - 


choſen library, conſiſting of many thou- 
to na- 
tural philoſophy; and they publiſh from 
time to time the experiments made by 
them, of which there are a great number 
of volumes, called Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

The hoſpital of St. Bartbolamew, on the 


mew's hoſ-ſouth ſide of Smithfield, is contiguous to 


pital, 


the church of Little St. Bartholomew, It 


was at firſt governed by a maſter, eight 
brethren, and four ſiſters, who had the care 
of the ſick and infirm that were brought 
thither. King Henry VIII. endowed it with 
a yearly revenue of five hundred marks, 
upon condition that the city ſhould add 
five hundred more yearly for the relief of 
one hundred infirm people. And fince 


that time the hoſpital is ſo increaſed 


ters, entablature and pediment, 


and enlarged, by the benefactions given 
to it, that it receives infirm people at pre- 
ſent from all parts of England. In the 
year 1702 a beautiful frontiſpiece was erect- 
ed towards Smithfield, adorned with pilaſ- 

tt the 
Tonick order, with the figure of the founder, 
King Henry VIII, in a nich, ſtanding in 
full proportion ; and the figures of two 
cripples on the pediment : But the moſt 
confiderable improvements to the building 
were made in the year 1731, part of the 
old buildings being pulled down, and a mag- 
nificent pile erectect in the room of them 
about 1 5 foot in length, faced with a pure 
white ſtone ; beſides other additions now 
There are two houſes belonging to this 
hoſpital, the one in Kent-/ftreet, called the 
Lock, and the other at Kingſland, whither 
ſuch unfortunate 

Vor. J. 


experiments, the ſalaries of 


people as are afflicted with 


the French diſeaſe are ſont and taken cate 
of, that they may not prove offenſive to 


the reſt z for ſurely more miſerable objects 


never were beheld,” many of them having 
their noſes and great part of their faces 
eaten off, and become ſo noifome frequent» 


ly, that their ſtench cannot be borne, their 


very bones rotting while they remain alive. 
This hoſpital is governed by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, with about three 
hundred other ſubſtantial citizens and gen- 
tlemen of quality, who generally become 
benefactors: And from theſe, and their 
friends, the hoſpital has been able to ſub- 
ſiſt ſuch numbers of infirm people, and 
to perform the ſurpriſing cures they have 
done ; for the patients are duly attended by 
the beſt phyſicians and ſurgeons in London, 
and ſo well ſupplied with lodging and diet 
proper to their reſpective caſes, that much 
fewer miſcarry here, in proportion, than in 
the great boſpital of Invalide, and others the 
French ſo much boaſt of in Paris. 


Thoſe that have the immediate care of 


the are, the preſident, the trea- 
their revenues, overſeers of the goods and 
utenſils of the hoſpital, and the almoners, 
who buy in proviſions and neceſlaries for 
the patients. | | 

A committee, conſiſting of the treaſurer, 
almaners, and ſome other of the governors, 
meet twice a week, to inſpect the govern- 
ment of the houſe, to diſcharge ſuch per- 
ſons as are cured, and to admit others. 


8 
ſurer, the auditors of accounts, viewers of 
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26. Bridge ward without contains in Limits of 


chief, the Borougb, or 


Long Southwark, 2 


ridge 
wird 


St. Margate!*s Hill, Blackman-ftree!, Stony- ,;chour. 
ſtreet, St. Thomas" s-ftreet, Counter-ſtreet, the Cilief 
Mint-ſtrect, Maiden - lane, the Bank - fide, ſtreets and 


Bandy 
Suffolk - flreet, Rederoſs-Areet, White-craſs= 
ſtreet, Worcefter-ftreet, Caſtle-ſtreet, Clinks 
ſtreet, Deadman's-place, New-rents, Gravel 
lane, Dirty-lane, 8t, Olave's-ſireet, Hor ſtey- 
down, Grucifix-lane, Five-foot-lane, Barnaby» 
ſtreet, Long-lane and ſtreet, 


-leg-walk, Bennet s-rents, George: ſtreet, places. 


The Bank-/ide conſiſts of certain houſes ſo The 
called, from their lying on the ſouth, bank Za»t:/de. 


of the Thames to the weſtward of the Bridee. 
Here, I was informed, was anciently t 
bordella; or ſtews, for the whole town, which 
conſiſted of eighteen houſes, known by their 
ſeveral ſigns, as the Gun, the Crane, the 
Cardinal's-hat, &c, privileged and con+ 
firmed by ſeveral royal patents. And in a 
parliament holden the'8th of Hen. H. we 
find the following rules preſcribed them. 
1. That no ſterobolder or his wife ſhould 
let or ſtay any ſingle woman to go and tome 
freely at all times when ſhe liſted. 2. No 
ſtewbolder to keep any woman to board, but 
ſhe to board abroad at her pleaſure. 3. To 
take no more for the woman's chamber 


CS. % weekly 


* 
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weekly than fourteen-pence, 4. Not to 
keep open doors on holy-days. 5. Not 
e any ſingle woman in the houſe on 
holy-days. 6. No ſingle woman to be 
kept againſt her will who would leave her 
ſin, 7. No ſteu- holder to receive any wo- 
man of religion, or any man's wife. 8. No 
ſingle woman to take money to lie with 
any man, unleſs ſhe lie with him all night 
till the morrow. 9. No man to be drawn 
or enticed into a ſtew-houſe, 10. The con- 
ſtables and officers to ſearch the ſtew- houſes 
every weck. 11. No ftew-holder to keep 
any woman that hath the perilous infirmity 
of burning; nor to ſell ale, bread, or other 
proviſions, 

But notwithſtanding theſe houſes were 
privileged and protected by authority, the 
ngliſh appear even then to have had ſuch 
an averſion to the becoming bawds and 
panders to other people's luſts, that the 
miſtreſſes of them were generally Dutch 
women, who rented theſe tenements of the 
lord- mayor. And in the 37th year of 

Hen. VIII. they were entirely ſuppreſſed. 
Publick — The publick buildings in this ward are, 
buildings. $7, Thomas's church and hoſpital, Guy's 
hoſpital for incurables, the church of S.. 
Saviour, the church of St. Olave, and 
that of Sr. George, the Bridge-Houſe, the 
King's. Bench priſon, the Marſhalſea, and the 
Clint priſon, the Sgſions-Houſe, Compter, 

and New-Priſon, | 

The hoſpital of St. Thomas conſiſts of 
four ſpacious courts. In the firſt of which 
are ſix wards for women, In the ſecond 
ſtands the church, and another chapel, for 
the uſe of the hoſpital : here alſo are the 
houſes of the treaſurer, hoſpitaller, ſtew- 
ard, cook, and butler. In the third court 
are ſeven wards for men, with an apothe- 
cary's ſhop, ſtore-rooms, and laboratory. 
In the fourth court are two wards for wo- 
men, with a ſurgery, hot and cold baths, 
Ec. And in the year 1718, another mag- 
nificent building was erected by the go- 
vernors, containing lodgings and conve- 
niencies for an hundred infirm perſons. 
So that this hoſpital is capable of contain- 
ing five hundred patients and upwards at 
one time; and there are between four and 
five thouſand people annually cured and 
diſcharged out of it, many of them being 
allowed money to bear their charges to 
their reſpective dwellings. 

But one of the greateſt charitics that 

ever was attempted, by a private citizen, 

was that of Thomas Guy, Eſq; originally a 


St. Tho- 
A- 


boſpital. 


Guy's- 
hoſpital 
for incure- 
ables, 


bookſeller of London, and afterwards a mem- 


ber of parliament for Tamworth, who, have- 


The Voyage of Don GoNZALEsG, 


ing acquired an immenſe fortune, founded 


luable conſideration. 


an hoſpital for incurables, on a ſpot of 
ground adjoining to St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
and ſaw the noble fabrick in a good for- 
wardneſs in his life-time, aſſigning about 
two hundred thouſand pounds towards the 
building and endowing it; inſomuch, that 
it is computed there may be an ample pro- 
viſion for four hundred unhappy people, 
who ſhall be given over by phyſicians and 
ſurgeons as incurable, This gentleman 
died in December 1724, having firſt made 
his will, and appointed truſtees to ſee his 
e deſign duly executed. He gave alſo 
everal thouſand pounds to Chrift*s-boſpital, 


anda thouſand pounds apiece to fifty of his 


r relations; but the will being in print, 
I refer the reader to it for a more particu» 
lar account of this noble charity. 

The firſt church and hoſpital, dedicated The an- 
to St, Thomas d Becket, was erected by the tiquity of 
prior of Bermondſey, ſo long ſince as the rang WP 
year 1013; but the hoſpital was refound- ital. 
ed, and the revenues increaſed, anno 1213, 
by Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in whoſe dioceſe it was ſituated, continue-- 
ing however to be held of the priors of 
Bermondſey till the year 1428, when the 
abbot of Bermondſey relinquiſhed his inte- 
reſt to the maſter of the hoſpital for a va- 

In the year 1538, 
this hoſpital was ſurrendered to king Hen- 


[ 


ry VIII. being then valued at 266 J. 17 s. 


6 d. per annum. And in the following 
reign, the city of London having purchaſed 
the buildings of the crown, continued them 
an hoſpital for ſick and wounded people 
and king Edward VI. granted them — 


of the revenues of the diſſolved hoſpitals 


and monaſteries towards maintaining it: 
but theſe were inconſiderable in compariſon 
of the large and numerous benefactions 
that have | fs been beſtowed upon it by 
the lord - mayor, aldermen, and other 
wealthy citizens and men of quality, gover- 
nors of it, who are ſeldom fewer than two 
or three hundred, every one of them looking 
upon themſelves to be under ſome obliga- 
tion of making an addition to the revenues 


of the hoſpital they have the direction of. 


A committee of the governors ſit every 
Thurſday, to conſider what patients are fit 
to be diſcharged, and to admit others. 

The government of the city of London, Of the 
it is obſerved, reſembles that of the king- over . 
dom in general; the lord-mayor is com- . of 
pared to the king, the aldermen to the 7,1. 
nobility or upper houſe, and the common- 
council- men to the commons of England. 

This aſſembly, conſiſting of the lord- 

| | mayor, 


— 


I 


— „ 


ht — 
* 


— — 


* Certainly this was the pox ; and if ſo, it appears to be a diſtemper known in England long before the 


difcovery of America, from whence it is pretended to be brought firſt into Europe. 


Court of mayor, aldermen and common - council- 


Common men, has obtained the name of THE Cou- 


Council. 


Mon-Council, and has a power, by their 
charters, of making ſuch bye-laws and ſta- 


tutes as are obligatory to the citizens, It is 


Court of 
Alder- 
men. 


called and adjourned by the lord- mayor at 
pleaſure, and out of it are formed ſeveral 
committees, viz, 1. A committee of ſix 
aldermen. and twelve commoners for let- 


ing the city lands, which uſually meets 


every Wedneſday at Guildhall for that end. 

2. A committee of four aldermen and eight 
commoners for letting the lands and tene- 
ments given by Sir Thomas Greſham, who 
meet at Mercers-ball on a ſummons from 
the lord- mayor. 3. Commiſſioners of 
ſewers and pavements, elected annually, 
And, 4. A governor, deputy-governor and 
aſſiſtants, for the management of the city 
lands in the province of Uſfer in Ireland. 

The other principal courts in the city 
are, 1, The court of aldermen, 2. The 
court of huſtings. 3. The lord-mayor's 
court, 4. The ſheriffs court. 5. The 
chamberlain's court. 6. The court of the 
city-orphans, 7. The court of conſcience. 
8. The courts of wardmote. And, 9. 
The courts of hallmote, | 

Beſides which, there is a court of oyer 
and terminer and jail-delivery, held eight 
times a year at Juſtice- hall in the Old- bailey, 
for the trial of criminals, _ 

1. In the lord- mayor and court of alder- 
men is lodged the executive power in a 
great meaſure, and by theſe moſt of the 
city officers are appointed, viz. the recor- 
der, four common pleaders, the comptroller 
of the chamber, the two ſecondaries, the 
remembrancer, the city ſolicitor, the ſword- 
bearer, the common-hunt, the water-bai- 
liff, four attorneys of the lord-mayor's 
court, the clerk of the chamber, three 
ſerjeant carvers, three ſerjeants of the cham- 
ber, the ſerjeant of the chanel, the two 
marſhals, the hall-keeper, the yeomen of 
the chamber, four yeomen of the water- 
fide, the yeoman of the chanel, the under 
water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two 
fruit-meters, the foreign taker, the clerk 
of the city-works, ſix young men, two 
clerks of the papers, eight attornies of the 
ſheriffs court, eight clerks ſitters, two pro- 
thonotaries, the clerk of the Bridge-houſe, 
the clerk of the Court of Requeſts, the 
beadle of the Court of Requeſts, thirty-ſix 


| ſerjeants at . mace, thirty-ſix yeomen, the 


gager, the ſcalers and ſearchers of leather, 
the. keeper of the Green-yard, two 7 cg 
of the two Compters, the keeper of 

gate, the keeper of Ludgate, the meaſurer, 
the ſteward of Southwark [but the bailiff 
of Southwark is appointed by the common- 
council] the bailiff of the hundred of Ofſul- 


fon, the city artiſicers, and rent-gatherer, 


who hath bcen put in by Mr, Chamberlain, 


to ENGLAND and Sc OTLAND 6 


In this court all leaſes and inſtruments 
that paſs under the city-ſeal are executed z 
the aſſize of bread is {ttled by them ; all 
differences relating to water=-courſes, lights 
and party-walls are determined, and officers 
are ſuſpended or puniſhed ; and the alder- 
men, or a majority of them, have a ne- 
gative in whatever 1s propounded in the 
common-council, 
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2. The court of huſtings is eſteemed Court of 


the moſt ancient tribunal in the city, and Huſtings. 


was eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of the 
laws, franchiſes and cuſtoms of it, It is 
held at Guildhall before the lord-mayor and 
ſheriffs, and in civil cauſes the recorder 
ſits as judge, Here deeds are enrolled, 
recoveries paſſed, writs of right, waſte, 
partition, dower and replevins determined, 


3. The lord-mayor*'s court, a court of Lord- 
record, held in the chamber of Guilaball mau or's 


every Tueſday, where the recorder alſo ſits 
as judge, and the lord-mayor and alder- 
men may ſit with him if they ſee fit. Ac- 
tions of debt, treſpaſs, c. ariſing within 
the city and liberties, of any value, may 
be tried in this court, and an action may 
be removed hither from the ſheriffs court 
before the jury is ſworn, 

The juries for trying cauſes in this and 
the ſheriffs courts, are returned by the ſe- 
veral wards at their wardmote-inqueſts at 
Chriſtmas, when each ward appoints the 


perſons to ſerve on juries for every month 


in the year enſuing, \ 


This court alſo 1s a court of equity, and Sheriffs 
gives relief where judgment is obtained in court. 


the ſheriffs courts for more than the juſt 
debt, f 


4. The ſheriffs courts alſo are courts of 


record, where may be tried actions of 
debt, treſpaſs, covenant, Cc. They are 
held on Wedneſdays and Fridays for actions 
entered in HY/ood-ſtreet-compter, and every 


Thurſday and Saturday for actions entered 


in the Poultry-compter, Here the teſtimony 


of an abſent witneſs in writing is allowed 


to be good evidence. 


5. The chamberlain's court or office is Cham- 
held at the chamber in Guildhall, He re- berlain's 


ceives and pays the city-caſh and orphans 
money, and keeps the ſecurities taken by 
the court of aldermen for the ſame, and 


annually accounts to the auditors appointed 
for that purpoſe, He attends every morn- 


ing at Guildball, to inroll or turn over ap- 
prentices, or to make them free; and hears 


court. 


and determines differences between maſters 


and their apprentices. 


6. The court of the city- orphans is held City- or- 
by the lord- mayor and aldermen as often Phang 


as occaſion tequires; the common-ſerjeant © 


being entruſted by them to take all invento- 
ries and accounts of freemens eſtates, and 
the youngeſt attorney in the mayor's court 


is clerk of the orphans, and appointed to 


take 


ourt, 
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take fecurity for their portions z for when 
any freeman dies, leaving children under 
the age of 21 years, the clerks of the re- 


ſpective pariſhes give in their names to the 


common- cryer, who thereupon ſummons 
the widow or executor to appear before the 
court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, 
and give ſecurity for the teſtator's eſtate, 


for which they commonly allow two months 


Con- 
ſcience. 


Ward- 
_ mote 


Small 
offences 
try d by 
the jul. 
tices, 
Capital 
caſes 
try'd by 
commil- 
ſioners 
of oyer 
and ter- 
miner. 


debt bein 


time, and in caſe of non- a e, or 


refuſal of ſecurity, the lord- mayor may 
commit the executor to Neugatt.“ 


Court of 


7, The court of conſcience was eſtabliſh*d 
for recovering ſmall debts under 40 s, at an 
eaſy txpence, the creditor's oath of the 
ſufficient without further teſti- 
mony to aſcertain the debt, This court fits 
at the Huſtings in Guildhall every Wedneſday 
and $2ttrday, where the common-council 
of each ward are judges in their turns. They 
3 firſt by ſummons, which coſts but 

ix-pence, and if the defendant appears, 
there is no further charge; the debt is or- 
dered to be paid at ſuch times, and in ſuch 
proportion as the court in their conſciences 
think the debtor able to diſcharge it; but 
if the defendant neglect to appear, or obey 
the order of the court, an attachment or 
execution follows with as much expedition, 
and as ſmall an expence as can be * poſed. 
All perſons within the freedom of & city, 
whether freemen or not, may proſecute 
and be proſecuted in this court, and free- 
men may be ſummon'd who live out of 
the liberty, | | 
The courts of wardmote are held by the 
aldermen of each ward, for chuſing ward 
officers, and ſettling the affairs of the ward, 
the lord-mayor annually iſſuing his precept 
to the aldermen to hold his wardmote on 
St. Thomas's-Day, for the elect ion of com- 
mon- council- men and other officers : They 
alſo preſent ſuch offences and nuſances at 
certain times to the lord- mayor and com- 
mon- council-men, as require redreſs, 

Small offences are punihed by the juſtices 
in or out of ſeſſions, by whom the offen- 
der is ſentenced to be whip'd, impriſon'd, 
or kept to hard labour: But for the trial 
of capital offences, a commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer and jail- delivery iſſues eight 
times every year, #, e. before and after 


every term, directed to the lord- mayor, 


recorder, ſome of the twelve judges, and 
others whom the crown is pleaſed to aſſign. 
Theſe commiſſioners fit at Juſtice- ball in 
the Old. Bailey, and bills of indictment 
having been found by the grand juries of 
London or Middleſex, containing the pri- 
ſoner's accuſation, a petty jury, conſiſting 
of twelve ſubſtantial citizens, is impanel'd 


for the trial of each of them: For as to 
the grand jury, they only confider whether 
there is ſach a probability of the priſoner's 
. N to put him upon making his de- 

, and this is determined by a majority 
of the mou jury: But the petty jury, 
who paſs upon the priſoner's life and death, 
muſt all agree in Their verdict, or he can- 
not be convicted, But though the petty 
jury judge of the fact, i. e. what the crime 
is, or whether it was committed by the 
priſoner or not, the commiſſioners or judges. 


declare what are the puniſhments appro- The ſeve- 
priated to the ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, ral pu- 
and pronounce judgment accordingly on ap 

n high-treaſon they ſen- on crimi- 
a hur- nals. 


the offender, 
tence the criminal to be drawn u 
dle to the place of execution, there to be 
hang'd and quarter'd, In murder, rob- 
bery, and other felonies, which are exclu- 
ded the benefit of the clergy, the criminal 
is ſentenced to be hang'd till he is dead, 
And for crimes within the benefit of the 
clergy, the offender is burnt in the hand or 
tranſported, at the diſcretion of the court. 
And for petty- larceny, i. e. where the of- 
fender is found guilty of theft under the 
value of twelve-pence, he is ſentenced to 
be whip*d. But a report being made to 
his majeſty by the recorder, of the circum- 
ſtances with which the ſeveral capital of- 
fences were attended, and what may be 
urged either in aggravation or mitigation 
of them, the reſpective criminals are either 

ardoned or executed according to his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. But I ſhould have remem- 
ber*d, that the ſentence againſt a woman, 


either for high or ap Acres] is to be 
| 


burnt alive, I ſhall now give ſome ac- 
count of the election of the lord- mayor, 
ſheriffs, &c. who are choſen by a majority 
of the livery-men, 


The lord- mayor is elected on Michaelmas The elec- 
day (from among the aldermen, by the li- tion of 


[- the lord- 


very-men of the city, who return two a 
dermen that have ſerved ſheriffs to the 
court of aldermen for their acceptance, 
who generally declare the firſt upon the 
liverymens roll to be lord- mayor) fworn 
at Guildhall on Simon and Jude, and before 
the barons of the Exchequer at Weſtminſter 
the day following. 8 


The lord- mayor appears abroad in very 11;, ap- 
great ſtate at all times, being cloathed in pearance 
carlet robes, or purple richly furr'd, ac- in publica 


cording to the ſeaſon of the year, with a 
hood of black velvet, and a gold chain or 
collar of S8 about his neck, and a rich 
jewel pendant thereon, his officers walking 
before and on both ſides, his train held 
up, and the city ſword and mace * 

ore 


— 


— 


This has been alter'd by act of parliament. 


2 


Election 
of ſhe- 
riffs, &fc, 


to ENGLAND aud Scott. 


fore him, He keeps open houſe during 
his mayoralty, and the ſword-bearer is al- 
lowed 1000. for his table. The lord- 
mayor uſually goes to &. Paul's, attended 
by the aldermen in their gowns, and his 
officers, every Sunday morning; but eſpe- 
cially the firſt Sunday in term- time, where 
he meets the twelve judges, and invites 
them to dinner after Divine ſervice is ended. 

The ſheriffs are choſen into their office 
on Midſummer-day annually by the livery- 
men alſo; to which end the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and ſheriffs, meet in the coun- 
cil- chamber at Guildball, about eight in 
the morning, and coming down afterwards 


into the court of Huſtings, the recorder de- 


clares to the livery- men aſſembled in the 


hall, that this is the day preſcribed for the 


election of theſe magiſtrates for the year 
enſuing : then the court of aldermen go 
up to the lord-mayor's court, till the ſhe- 
riffs are choſen; the old ſheriffs, the 


chamberlain, common- ſerjeant, town-clerk, 


and other . city-officers, remaining in the 
court of Huſtings, to attend the election. 
After the herih are choſen, the commons 
proceed to elect a chamberlain, bridge- 
maſters, auditors of the city and bridge- 
houſe accounts, and the ſurveyors of beer 
and ale, according to cuſtom, The old ſhe- 
riffs are judges of theſe elections, and de- 
clare the common-ſerjeant, who are 
duly choſen. The ſheriffs thus elected take 
the uſual oaths in this court on Michaelmas 
eve, and the day after Michaelmas-day are 
preſented to the barons of the Exchequer, 
where they take the oath of office, the 
oaths of allegiance, c. The chamber- 
lain and bridge-maſters are ſworn, in the 
court of aldermen, 

Where a lord-mayor ele& refuſes to 
ſerve, he is liable to be fined ;z and if a per- 
ſon choſen ſheriff - refuſes to ſerve, he is 
fined 413 /. 6s. 8d, unleſs he makes oath 


he is not worth 10,000Y,.* 


Flefion 
of alder 
men. 


When the alderman of any ward dies; 


another is within a few days elected in his 
room, at a wardmote held for that pur- 
poſe, at which the lord-mayor uſually pre- 
ſides, Every alderman has his deputy, 
who ſupplies his place in his abſence, 


Theſe deputies are always taken from 


among the common-council, 'The alder- 
men above the chair, and the three eldeſt 
aldermen beneath it, are juſtices of peace 
in the city by the charter. 

The lord-mayor's juriſdiction in ſome 


caſes extends a great way beyond the city, 


upon the river Thames eaſt ward as far as 


the conflux of the two rivers Thames and 
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Medway, and up the river Lee as far as 
2. emple mills, being about three miles; and 
weſtward as far as Colney-ditch, above 
Staines-bridge: He names a deputy, called 
the water-builif; whoſe buſineſs is to pre- 
vent any incroachments, nuſances, and 
frauds uſed by fiſhermen or others, de- 
ſtructive to the fiſhery, or hurtful to the 
navigation of the ſaid waters; and yearly 
keeps courts for the conſervation of the 
river in the counties it borders upon within 


the ſaid limits. ee 
- The ſheriffs alſo are ſheriffs of the county 


of Middleſex, as well as of London, And 
here I ſhall take an opportunity to obſerve, 
that the number of aldermen are twenty- 
ſix; the number of common-council-men 
two hundred and thirty - four; the number 
of companies eighty- four; and the num- 
ber of citizens on the livery, who have a 
voice in their elections, are computed to 


be between ſeven and eight thouſand. The 
twelve principal companies are, 1. The 


Mercers, 2. Grocers, 3. Drapers. 4. Fiſh- 
5. Goldſmiths, 6. Skinners. 


9. Salters. ro. Ironmongers.. 11, Vint- 
ners. 12, Clothworkers. The others are, 
13. The Dyers, 14. Brewers, 15. Lea- 
ther-Sellers, 16. Pewterers. 17. Barber- 
Surgeons, 18, Cutlers, 19, Bakers. 
20. Wax-Chandlers, 21, Tallow-Chand- 
lers. 22. Armourers, 23. Girdlers. 24. 
Butchers, 25. Sadlers, 26. Carpenters, 
28, Painter-Stainers, 
29, Curriers. 30. Maſons, 31. Plumb- 
ers, 32. Innholders, 
34. Poulterers. 35. Cooks, 36. Coo- 
pers. 37. Tilers and: Bricklayers, 38. 


33. Founders. 
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Bowyers. 39. Fletchers, 40. Black- 
Smiths. 41. Joiners, 42. Weavers. 
43. Woolmen. 44. Scriveners. 45. 


Fruiterers, 46. Plaiſterers. 47, Stationers. 
48. Embroiderers. 49, Upholders. 30. 


Muſicians,” * 51. Turners, 52. * Baſſcet- 


Makers. 53. Glaſiers. 34. * Horners, 
55. Farriers. 56, * Paviours. 57, Lo- 
rimers. 58. Apothecaries, 39. Ship- 


Wrights, 60. “ Spectacle-Makers, 6r. 
62, * Glovers, 63. 


* Clock-Makers, 
* Comb-Makers. 64, * Felt-Makers, 


65. Frame-Work-Knitters, 66, * Silk- 


Throwers, 67, Carmen, 
Makers, 69. Needle-Makers, 70. Gar- 
deners, 71. Soap- Makers. 72. Tin- 
Plate- Workers. 73. Wheel-Wrights, 74. 
Diſtillers, 73. Hatband-Makers, 76. 
Glaſs-Sellers. 78. 
Tobacco- Pipe- Makers. 79. Coach and 
Coach-Harneſs- Makers. 80. Gun- Makers. 
0 Ddd. 1911” 81. Gold 


* ; | ' ö . 
Alt is ſince raiſed to 15000 ,. 5 
is a juſtice of peace within his own ward. 
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„Now by a late grant from the crown every alderman 


68. „Pin - 
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81, Gold and Silyer-Wire-Drawers, 82. 
* Long-Bow-String-Makers, 83. Card- 
Makers. 84. Fan-Makers, 

The companies marked with an“ before 
them have no livery-men, and all the free- 
men of the reſt are not upon the livery, 
that is, intitled to wear the gowns belong- 
ing to the reſpective companies, and vote 
in elections, but a ſelect number of free- 
men only. Every company is a diſtinct 
corporation, being incorporated by grants 
from the crown, or acts of parliament, and 
having certain rules, liberties and privile- 


be never ſo mean; nor do they ever refuſe 


it to a perſon who is able to raiſe the ſmall 
- ſum of ——— pence, being leſs a great 


deal than is paid for licenſing a common 
alehouſe. A clergyman indeed cannot be 
intitled to a benefice, without being, in 
ſome meaſure, ſubject to his dioceſan ; but 
he may throw off his gown, and aſſemble 
a congregation that ſhall be much more 
beneficial to him, and propagate what doc- 
trmes he ſees fit (as is evident in the caſe 
of orator Henley): But to proceed, 


The dioceſe of London is in the province The ex. 

of Canterbury, and comprehends the coun- tent of 

ties of Middleſex and Eſſex, and part of the dio- 

Hertfordſhire ; the Britiſh plantations Wa 

America are alſo ſubje& to this biſhop. * 

To the cathedral of St. Paul's belongs 

a dean, three reſidentiaries, a treaſurer, 

chancellor, precentor, and thirty preben- 

daries, The biſhop of London takes place 

next to the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 

York, but his revenues are not equal to 

thoſe of Durham or Wincheſter, The 

deanery of St. Paul's is ſaid to be worth a 

thouſand pounds per annum, and each of 

the reſidentiaries about three hundred 

pounds per annum, | 
The pariſhes within the walls of Lon- Sixty-tw 

don are ninety-ſeven ; but ſeveral of them pariſh- 

having been united ſince the fire, there churches. 

are at preſent but ſixty-two pariſh churches, 

aad conſequently the ſame number of pa- 

riſh-prieſts: The revenues of theſe gen- he re. 

tlemen is ſeldom leſs than 100 /. per annum, venues of 

and none more than 200 /. per annum. the Lon- 

They appear to be moſt of them about“ cler 

150 . per annum, beſides their ſeveral par- 


ges, for the better ſupport and government 
of their ſeveral trades and myſteries : Many 
of them are endowed with lands to a great 
value, and have their maſters, wardens, 
F | aſſiſtants, clerks, and other officers, to di- 
rect and regulate their affairs, and to re- 
ſtrain and puniſh abuſes incident to their 
ſeveral trades: And when any diſputes 
ariſe concerning the due execution of theſe 
charters, the lord-mayor has a -ſupreme 
power to determine the caſe and to puniſh 
the offenders. - | 
Militia or The military government of the city of 
London. London is lodged in the lieutenancy, con- 
ſiſting of the. lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
other principal citizens, who receive their 
authority from his majeſty's commiſſion, 
which he revokes and alters as often as he 
ſees fit : Theſe have under their command. 
ſix regiments of foot, viz. 1, The White, 
2. The Orange. 3. The Yellow, 4. The 
Blue. 5. The Green. And 6. The Red 
Regiment, In every one of which are 
eight companies, conſiſting of one hundred 
and fifty men each; in all, ſeven thouſand 


Of the 


two hundred men : beſides which there is 
a kind of independent company, called the 
artillery company, conſiſting of ſeven or 
eight hundred voluntiers, whoſe ſkill in 
military diſcipline is much admired by their 
fellow- citizens. Theſe exerciſe frequent! 
in the Artillery- ground, engage in — 
fights and ſieges, and ſtorm the dung: hills 
with great addreſs. | 
The tower-hamlets, it has been obſerved 
already, are commanded by the lieutenant 
of the tower, .and conſiſt of two regiments 
of foot, eight hundred each: So that the 
whole militia of London, excluſive of Weſt- 
minſter and Southwark, amount to near ten 


thouſand men. | 
London, like other cities of the kingdom, 


ſtate of re- js, or ought to be governed by its biſhop 
ligion and jn ſpirituals; though his authority is very 


the Lon- 


don clergy 


little regarded at preſent. The juſtices of 


peace at their ſeſſions may empower any 
man to preach, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments, let his occupation or qualifications 


ſonage-houſes and ſurplice- fees; and moſt 
of them have lectureſhips in town, or livings 
in the country, or ſome other ſpiritual 
preferment of equal value. 


The city of Weſtminſter, the weſtern part City of 
of the town, comes next under conſidera- Vel. 
tion, which received its name from theabbey *r. 


or minſter ſituated to the weſtward of Lon- 
don. This city, if we comprehend the 
diſtrict or liberties belonging to it, lies 
along the banks of the Thames in the form 
of a bow or creſcent, extending from 
Temple-bar in the eaſt to Millbanł in the 
ſouth-weſt ; the inſide of this bow being 
about a mile and half in length, and the 
outſide two miles and a half at leaſt; the 
breadth, one place with another, from the 
Thames to the fields on the north-weſt ſide 
of the town, about a mile; and I am apt 
to think a ſquare of two miles in length 
and one in breadth, would contain all the 
buildings within the liberty of Weſtminſter, 
That part of the town which is properly 


called 
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Park. 
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called the city of Weſtminſter, containsno more 


than St. Margaret's and St. Jobn's pariſhes, 
which form a triangle, one ſide whereof 
extends from hitehall toPeterborough-houſe 
on Mill-bank, another ſide reaches from Pe- 
terborough-houſe to Stafford. bouſe, or Tart- 
hall, at the weſt end of the Park, and the 
third fide extends from Stafford bouſe to 
I biteball; the circumference of the whole 
being about two miles. This ſpot of 
ground, it is ſaid, was anciently an iſland, 


a branch of the Thames running through 


the Park. from weſt to eaſt, and falling in- 
to the main river again about Whitehall; 
which iſland was originally called Thorney- 
and, from the woods and buſhes that 
covered it ; the abbey or minſter alſo was 
at firſt called Thorney-abbey or minſter, 
from the iſland on which it ſtood, 

St. Zames*s-park is ſomething more than 
a mile in circumference, and the form pret- 
ty near oval; about the middle of it runs a 
canal 2800 foot in length, and 100 in 
breadth, and near it are 3 other wa- 
ters, which form an iſland that has good 
cover for the breeding and harbouring wild 
ducks and other water-fowl ; on the iſland 
alſo is a pretty houſe and garden, ſcarce 
viſible to the company in the park; on 
the north ſide are ſeveral fine walks of elms 
and limes half a mile in length, of which 
the Mall is one; the palace of St, Fames'*s, 
Marlborough-houſe, and the fine buildings 
in the ſtreet called Pall- mall, adorn this 
ſide of the Park; at the eaſt end. is a 
view of the Admiralty, a magnificent edi- 


fice, lately built with brick and ſtone ; 


able converſation imaginable ; And thoſe 


the Horſe- guards, the Banqueting-houſe, the 
molt elegant fabrick in the kingdom, with 
the treaſury and the fine buildings about 
the Cockpit ; and between theſe and the 
end of the grand canal is a ſpacious parade, 
where the horſe and foot guards rendezvous 
every morning before they mount their re- 
ſpective guards, 

On the ſouth ſide of the Park run ſhady 
walks of trees from eaſt to weſt, parallel 
almqſt to the canal, and walks on the north; 
adjoining to which. are the ſumptuous 
houſes in Queen: freet, Quten-ſquare, Ec. 
inhabited by people of quality: And the 
welt end of the Park is adorned with the 
Duke of Buckingham's beautiful ſeat.” But 
whit renders St. Fames*s-park one of the 
moſt delightful ſcenes in nature, is the 
variety of living objects which is met with 
here; for beſides the deer and wild-fowl, 
common to other parks, beſides the water, 
fine walks, and the elegant buildings that 
ſurround it, hither the politeſt part of the 
Britiſh nation of both ſexes frequently re- 
ſort in the ſpring, to take the benefit of 
the evening air, and enjoy the moſt agree- 


following charter : 
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who have a taſte for martial muſick, and 
the ſhining equipage of the ſoldiery, will 
find their eyes and ears agreeably enter- 
tained by the horſe and foot guards almoſt 
every morning, 

The Sandi uary, or the 
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Abbey-yard, is The Kune 


a large open ſquare, between King-ftreet arg. 


and the Gatehouſe, north-welt of the Abbey, 


and was called the Sanctuary, becauſe any 


perſon who came within theſe limits was 
entitled to the privilege of ſanctuary, that 


is, he was not liable to be apprehended . 


by any officers of juſtice, . 
This privilege, it is ſaid, was firſt granted 
to the Abbey by Sebert, king of the Eaſt 


Saxons, increaſed by king Edgar, and con- 


firmed by Edward the confeſſor, by the 


© Edward, by the grace of God, king of 
* Exghſhmen; I make it to be known to 
all generations of the world after me, 
* that, by ſpecial commandment of our 
holy father pope Leo, I have renewed and 

honoured the holy church of the bleſſed 
apoſtle St, Peter of Weſtminſter ; and I 
order and eſtabliſh for ever, that what 
perſon, of what condition or eſtate ſoever 
he be, from whenceſoever he come, or 
for what offence or cauſe it be, either for 
his refuge in the ſaid holy place, he is 
aſſured of his life, liberty and limbs : 
And over this, I forbid, under pain of 
everlaſting damnation, that no miniſter 
of mine, or any of my ſucceſſors, inter- 
meddle them with any of the goods, 
lands, and poſſeſſions of the ſaid perſons 
taking the ſaid ſanctuary : For I have 
taken their goods and livelode into my 
ſpecial protection, And therefore I grant 


my terreſtrial power may ſuffice, all 
manner of freedom of joyous liberty, 
And whoſoever preſumes, or doth con- 
trary to this my grant, I will he loſe his 
name, worſhip, dignity, and power; and 


betraid our Saviour, he be in the ever- 
laſting fire of hell, And I will and or- 
dain, that this my grant endure as long 


A 


© love or dread of chriſtian name.“ 
This privilege of ſanctuary, as far as it 
related to traitors, murderers, and felons, 


that with the great traitor Judas that 


to every, each of them, in as much as 


© as there remaineth in England, either 


was in a great meaſure aboliſhed, by 4 


ſtatute of the 32d Henry VIII: And in 
the beginning of the reign of queen li- 
zabeth, every debtor, who fled to ſanctuary, 
to ſhelter himſelf from his creditors, was 
obliged to take an oath 'of the following 
tenour, viz, That he did not claim the 
privilege of ſan@rary to defraud. any one 
of his goods, debts, or money; but only 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, 'till he ſhould 
be able to pay his creditorss. 
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That he would give in a true particular 
of his debts and credits. | 
That he would endeavour to pay his 
debts as ſoon as poſſible. 
T hat he would be preſent at the abbey at 
mortiing and evening prayer, 


That he would demean himfelf honeſtly 
and quietly, avoid ſuſpected houſes, unlaw- 


ful games, banqueting, and riotous com- 

* 1 9 
That he would wear no weapon, or be 
out of his lodging before ſun- riſe, or after 
ſun- ſet z nor depart out of the pretin@ of 
the ſanctuary, without the leave of the 
dean, or archdeacon in his abſence. 


That he would be obedient to the dean 


Wiſtmin- 


and the officers of the houſe, 

And laſtly, That if he ſhould break his 
oath in any particular, he ſhould not claim 
the privilege of ſanctuary. 

* And if any creditor could make it ap- 
pear, that he had any money, goods, or 


Chattels, that were not contained in the 
particular given in to the dean and the 


church, the ſanctuary- man was to be im- 
9 5 till he came to an agreement with 
is creditors. * 

The Abbey-church of St. Peter at Weſt- 


- 


ſter abbey, niuſſ er 1.5 to be very ancient, tho? 


far from 
rted, 
Some relate, without any authority to 
ſupport the conjecture, that it was founded 


eing ſo ancient as is vulgarly re- 


in the days of the apoſtles by St. Peter 


himſelf : Others, that it was erected by 
king Lucius about the year 170. And by 
100 85 it is ſaid to have been built by king 

ebert, the firſt chriſtian king of the Eajt- 
Saxons (Eſſex and Middleſex) anno 611, — 
But I take it for granted the church was 
not built before the convent or abbey it be- 
longed to: People did not uſe to build 
churches at a diſtance from towns, unleſs 


houſes z but neither in the times of the 
apoſtles, or in the ſuppoſed reign of king 

ucius, in the ſecond century, was there 
any ſuch thing as a convent in England, or 
perhaps in any part of Chriftendom, Du- 


ring the dominion of the Saxons in this 


iſland, monaſteries indeed were erected here, 
and in many other kingdoms in great 
abundance; 'and as the' monks generally 
choſe thick woods or other ſolitary places 
for their reſidence, where could they meet 
with a Tpot of ground fitter for their pur- 
poſe than this woody iſland, called Thorney, 
then deſtitute of inhabitatits? But I am 
inclined to think, that neither this or any 


other monaſtery was erected in South-Bri- 


_ Zain *till the ſeventh century, after Auſtin 


the monk came into England. As to the 


tradition of its having been built upon the 


ruins of the temple of Apollo, deſtroyed by 


an earthquakg, I don't doubt but the 
monks were very ready to propagate a 
fable of this kind, who formed ſo many 
others, to ſhew the triumphs of chriſti- 
anity over paganiſm, and to induce their 
ray bas to believe, that heaven miracu- 
ouſly interpoſed in their favour, by earth- 
quakes, ſtorms, and other prodigies. But 
to proceed: When the convent was erected, 
I make no doubt, that there was a church 
or chapel built as uſual, for the ſervice of 
the monks ; but it is evident from hiſtory, 
that the dimenſions of the firſt or ſecond 
church that ſtood here, were not compa- 
rable to thoſe of the preſent church. 

We may rely upon it, that about the 
year 850, there was a church and convent 
in the iſland of Thorneyz becauſe about 
that time London being in the poſſeſſion of 
the Danes, the convent was deftroyed by 
them, 8 in the year 659, as ſome writers 
have affirmed ; becauſe the Danes did not 
invade England till near 200 years after- 
wards.) The abbey lay in ruins about an 
hundred years; when king Edgar, at the 
inſtance of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſſenbury, 
(and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) 
rebuilt this and ſeveral other monaſteries, 
about the year 960. Edward the confeſſor, 
a devout prince, enlarged this church and 
monaſtery, in which he placed the Henedic- 
tine monks, ordered the regalia to be kept 
by the fathers of the conyent, and ſuc- 
ceeding kings to be crowned here, as 
William the conqueror, and ſeveral other 
Engliſh 'monarchs afterwards were, moſt 
of them enriching this 3 with large re- 
venues; but king Henry III. ordered the 
church built by Edward the confeſſor to 
be pulled down, and erected the preſent 
magnificent fabrick in the room of it, of 
which he laid the firſt ſtone, about the 


year 1245, 
for the ſervice of convents or religious 


That admired piece of architecture at 
the eaſt end, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
was built by Henry VII, amo 1502, and 
from the founder is uſually called Henry 
the VIIth's chapel. Here moſt of the 
Engliſ monarchs fince that time have been 


interred, 


The dimenſions of the abbey church, ac- 
cording to the new ſurvey, are as follow, 
viz, The length of the church, from the 
weſt end of it to the eaſt end of St. Ed- 
wards chapel, is 354 foot, the breadth 


of the weſt end 66 foot, the breadth of 


the croſs iſte, from north to ſouth, 189 
foot, the height of the middle roof 92 
foot, the diftance, from the weſt end of 
the church 'to the choir, 162 foot, and 
from the weſt end to the croſs ifle 220 
foot, the diſtance from the eaſt end of 
St. Edtvard's chapel to the weſt end of 


Henry VUth's chapel, 36 foot, and the 


length 


Edward 
the con- 
feſſor's 
chapel. 
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length of Henry: VII-ths chapel 


is 489 foot, the breadth of Henry VIIth's 
chapel is 66 foot, and the height 34 foot. 


The nave and croſs iſles of the abbey-church 


are ſupported by fifty lender pillars of Su/- 


ſex marble, beſides 45 demi pillars or pi- 


laſters, There are an upper and lower 


range of windows, being ninety- four in 


number, thoſe at the four ends of the c vſs 
very ſpacious. All which, with the arches, 
roof, doors, c. are of the ancient Gothic 
order. Above the chapiters the pillars 
ſpread into ſeveral ſemi- cy lindrical branches, 
Gemini and adorning the arches of the 
pillars, and thoſe of the roofs of the iſles, 
which are three in number, running from 
caſt to weſt, and a croſs iſle running from 
north to ſouth, The choir: is paved with 
black and white marble, in which are 28 
ſtalls on the north ſide, as many on the 
ſouth, and eight at the weſt end; from 


the choir we aſcend by ſeveral ſteps to a 


moſt magnificent marble altar- piece, which 
would be eſteemed a beauty even in an 


{talian church, '' 


Beyond the altar is king Edward the 
confeſlor's chapel, ſurrounded with eleven 
or twelve other chapels repleniſhed with 
monuments of the Britiſb nobility, for a 


particular whereof I refer the reader to the 
antiquities. of St. Peter's, or the abbey- 


church of Weſtminſter, by J. Crull, M. D. 
Lond. 171 1. 8v0. and the ſeveral ſupple- 
ments printed ſince, and ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe of the kings and queens in 
the chapel of St. Edward the confeſſor, 
which are as follow, vis. Edward I, king 
of England, Henry III, Matilda wife of 
Henry I, queen Eleanor wife of Edward I. 
St. Edward the confeſſor, and queen Editha 
his wife, Henry V, and queen Catharine of 
Valois his wife, Edward III, and queen Phi- 
lippa his wife, Richard II, and queen Anne his 
wife: And on the ſouth ſide of the choir 


king Sebert, and queen Anne of Cleve, wife 


to Henny VIII. Eaſt of St. Edward's chapel 


Henry the is that of Henry VII, dedicated to the 


VIIth's 
chapel. 


and ſouth ſides, 


bleſſed virgin Mary, to which we aſcend 
by twelve ſtone ſteps, ' At the weſt end 
whereof ate three brazen doors © finely 
wrought, which give an entrance into it. 
The ſtalls. on the north and ſouth ſides 
are exquiſitely carved. The roof is ſup - 
ported by twelve pillars and arches of the 
Gotbick order, abounding with enrichments 
of carved figures, fruit, &c, At the eaſt 
end is a ſpacious window with ſtained glaſs, 
beſides which, there are thirteen other win- 
dows above, and as many below on the north 
Under each of the thir- 
teen uppermoſt windows are five figures 
Fes in niches, repreſenting kings, queens, 

_— * and under them the figures 

ot. I. | 


9 foot: 
So that the length of the whole building 


of as many angels ſupporting imperial 
crowns, The roof, which is all ſtone, is 


wrought, and is the. admiration of all 
that ſee, it. a 


\ 
s % 


The outſide of 
with - fourteen. towers, three figures being 
placed in niches on each of them, which 
were formerly much admired; but the 


ſtone decaying and mouldring away, they 


make but an odd appearance at preſent. 
In this chapel have been interred moſt 
of the Engliſh kings ſince Richard the IIId, 


whoſe tombs are no ſmall ornament to it, 


particularly that of Henry VII, the founder, 
which ſtands in the middle of the atea 
towards the eaſt end. Ar 8 


this chapel was adorned 
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. divided: into ſixteen circles ! curiouſly, 


The tomb is compoſed of a curious pe- The tomb 
deſtal, whoſe ſides are adorned with va- of Henry 
rious figures, as the north with thoſe of II. 


ſix men, the eaſt with thoſe of two cupids. 


ſupporting. the. king's arms and an impe- 


rial crown; on the ſouth ſide alſo ſix fi- 
res circumſcribed (as thoſe on the north 


ide) with circles of curious workmanſhip, 


the moſt eaſterly of which contains the 


figure of an angel treading on a dragon, 


Here is alſo a woman and a child, ſeem-. 
ing to allude to Rev. xii, and on the weſt 
end the ſigure of a roſe and an imperial 
crown, ſupported. with thoſe of a dragon 
and a greyhound : on the tomb are the 
figures of the king and queen, lying at 
full leng h, with four angels, one at each 
angle of the tomb, all very finely done in 
braſs. 1.43 1D) | 237 nne i t\. 
The ſcreen or fence is alſo of ſolid braſs, 
very ſtrong and ſpacious, being in length 


19 foot, in breadth 11, and the altitude 


11, adorned with 42 pillars and their arches; 
alſo 20 ſmaller hollow columns and their 
arches in the front of the former, and 
joined at the corniſh, on which corniſh is 
a kind of acroteria, enriched with roſes 
and portculliſes interchanged in the upper 
part, and with the ſmall figures of gens: 
and greyhounds. (the ſupporters aforeſaid) 
in the lower part; aad at each of the four 
angles is a ſtrong pillar made open or 
hollow, compoſed in imitation of diaper 
and Gothic arch- work; the four ſides have 
been adorned with 32 figures of men about 
a cubit high, placed in niches, of which 


there are only ſeven left, the reſt being 


ſtolen away (one Raymond, about the 11th; 


of queen Elizabeth, having been twice in- 


dicted for the ſame ) and about the middle 
of the upper part of each of the four ſides 
is a ſpacious branch adorned with the figure 
of a roſe, where might on occaſion be placed 


lamps. This admirable piece of art i- 


at £t 
the north, the other on tlie ſouth ſide, all 
of fine braſs; 899. {> ALS IIS F- 3 ws 


E e e This 


and has two portals, one on 


> Sg 


MAC | 


Septimus Henricus tumulo requieſeit in iſto, 


This royal founder's epitaph, 


Qui rogum ſplendor, lumen & orbis eral, 
Rex, Virgil, 64 ſapiens, comes virtutis amatur, 
Egęregius forma, ſtrenuus atque potens. 
Qui peperit pacem regno, qui bella peregit 
_ Plurima, qui victor ſemper ab hoſte redit z 
Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas, 
Ragibus & cunttis, fardere junitus erat. 


Qui facrum boc firuxit tomplum, ftatuitqy 


| Septimus hic fitus eff Henricus gloria regum 


Ingenio atqz opibus geſtarum & nomine rerum, 
Aecceſſere qui 


Jun, 
At fucunda fuit; felices prole parentes, 


[/e pulchrum 


Pro ſe, proque ſua con 


; | oque uomo. 
Luftra decem atg; annos, tres — compleverit 


Launos, 
Nam tribus offenis regia ſteptra ſulit; 
Quindecies Domini centenus fluxerat annus, 
Currebat nonus, cum venit arut dies; 


Septima ter menſis lux tune fulgebat Aprilis, 


Cum clauſit ſummum tanta corona diem. 
Nulla dedere prius tantum fibi ſacula regem 
Anglia, vix fmilew peforiora dabunt. 


Cunttorum, ip/ius qui tempeſtate furrunt ; 


s nature dona bonn s- 
Frontis bonos facies auguſta beroica forma; 
aque ri ſuavis conjux per pulebra pudica, 


Henricum quibus off auum terra Anglia debet. 
2 '  Underthe figure of the king. | 
Hic jacet Henrious uus nomints ſeptinns, 


Angliz quondam rex, Edmundi Richmondiæ 
comitis filius, qui die 22 Aug. Rex creatus, 


ſatim poſt apud Weſtmonaſterium die 30 


Odtob, coronatur 1485, Moritur deinde 
21 dis Aprilis anno\#tat. 53, regnavit anuos 


23, menſes 8, minus uno dit, 
Under the queen's figure. 


Hic jacet regina Elizabetha, Edvardi 
quarti quondam regis filia, Edvardi guinti 
regis quondam nominator ſoror : Henrici ſep+ 
timi olim regis conj un, atq; Henrici otavi 
regis mater inclyta y obiit autem ſuum diem 
in turri Londoniarum die ſecund. Feb. 
anno Domini 1 502, 37 annorum «tate fundta. 


The mo- The modern tombs in the abbey, beſt 


dern 
tombs. 


worth the viewing, are thoſe of the duke 
of Newcaſtle on the- left hand as we enter 
the north door, of Sir I/azc Newton at the 
weſt end of the choir, of Sir Godfrey Nuoller 
.and Mr. 3 at the weſt end 
of the abbey, of Mr. Prior among the poets 
at the door which faces the Old-palace-yard, 
of the duke af Buckingham in Henry the 
VHrh's chapel, and that of Dr. Chamber- 
Alain on the north ſide of the choir : Moſt 


of theſe are admirable pieces of ſculpture, 


there is no colour from hiſtory 
that the timber of this hall was {ri oak, 


The Voyags of Dan GanzaLts, 


and thei that the ftatuary's art is not en- 


tirely loſt in this country; tho* it muſt be 


e' d the Angliſs fall ſhort of the Italians 


in this ſcience. "FN 


Maſtminſter- hall is one of the largeſt Vn. 
rooms in * being two hundred ander- Hal. 
twenty-eight foot in length, ; 
broad, and ninety foot high. The walls 


ſixty · ſix foot 


are of ſtone, the windows of the Gotbict 
far, the floor ſtone, and the roof of 
timber cover d with lead; and having not 
one pillar in it, is ſupported by buttreſſes. 


It is uſually obſeryed, that there are no 
cobwebs ever ſeen in this hall, and the rea - 
ven for this is, that the timber of 


ſon gi 

which the roof is compoſed is 1riſþ oak, in 
which ſpiders will not harbour; but I am 
inclined to believe this is a fact not to be 
depended on, for I find the timber for re- 
building and repairing the palace of Waſt- 
minſter in the reign of Richard III. was 
brought from the foreſts in Eſſer; and as 
to furmiſe 


ſo is there no imaginable reaſon why tim- 
ber ſhould be fetched from another king- 


dom for the repair of the hall, when the 


counties of Middleſem and Efſex were great 
part of them foreſt, and afforded timber 


enough to have built twenty ſuch 22 | 
e 


and we find, that the timber of the E/ex 
foreſts. was in ſact applied to the repairs of 


this palace; for it cannot be pretended 


that the preſent roof is the ſame that was 
erected by William Rufus when it was firſt 
built, it appearing that Richard: II, about 
thei year 1397, cauſed the old roof to be 


taken down, and a new one made (as has 


boen obſerved already) and this is probably 
che ſame we now ſee. Here are hung up 
as trophies, 1 38 colours, and 34 ſtandards, 
taken from French and Bavarians at 
Hockſtet, anno 170. 


The Houſe of Lords, or chamber where Houſe of 
peers aſſemble in parliament, is ſituated Lords. 


the 
between the Old Palace: yard and the Thames. 
It is a ious room, of an oblong form, 
at the 
throne, to which he aſcends by ſeveral 


ſteps ; on the right hand of the throne is. a 


feat for the prince of Hales, and on the left 
another for the princes of the blood, and 
behind the throne the ſeats of the peers 
under age, nn vio 

On the eaſt ſide of the houſe, to the 
right: of the throne, ſit the: archbiſh 
and biſhops ; on the oppoſite fide of the 
houſe fit the dukes, marquiſſes, earls and 
viſcounts; and on forms croſſing the area, 
the barons under the degree of viſcounts, 

Before the throne are three wool-ſacks; 


or broad ſeats ſtuffed with wool,-to put the 


legiſlature in mind, it is ſaid, that the right 
management of this trade is of the laſt im- 


end whereof is the king's 


The Hose 


to the kingdom. 
wool-ſacks, next to the throne, ſits 
the lord chancellor, or keeper, who is 
ſpeaker of the houſe 4 and on the 
other two, the lord chief juſtices, and the 
reſt of the judges, with the maſter of the 
rolls, and the other maſters in chancery: 
About the middle of the houſe, on the eaſt 
ſide, is a chimney, where a fire is uſually 
kept in the winter; and towards the north, 
or lower end of the houſe, is a bar that 
runs croſs it, to which the commons ad- 
vance when they bring up bills or impeach- 


ments, or when the king ſends for them, 
and without this bar the counſel and wit- 


neſſes ſtand at trials before the peers, The 
houſe is at preſent hung with tapeſtry, 


containing the hiſtory of the defeat of the 


Spaniſh Armada; in the reign of queen 
izabeth, anno 1588. | 
The houſe or chamber where the com- 


of Com- mons aſſemble, is to the northward of the 


#1085. 


St. Ste- 


phen's 


Houſe of Lords, and ſtands eaſt and weſt, 
as the other does north and ſouth, The 
room is pretty near ſquare, and towards the 
upper end is the ſpeaker's armed chair, to 
which he aſcends by a ſtep or two; be- 
fore it is a table, where the clerks fit, on 
which the mace lies when the ſpeaker is in 
the chair, and at other times the mace. is 
laid under the table. On the north and 
ſouth ſides, and at the weſt end, are ſeats 
gradually aſcending as in a theatre, and be- 
tween the ſeats at the weſt end is the en- 
trance by a pair of folding doors, There 
are galleries alſo on the north, ſouth, and 
weſt, where ſtrangers are frequently admit- 
ed to hear the debates. | / 

This room was anciently a chapel, found- 
ed by king Stepben about the year 1141, 


chapel an and dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin; hows 


ciently. 


ever, it obtained the name of St. Stephen's 
chapel. It was rebuilt by king Edward III, 
anno 1347, Who placed in it a dean, 12 
ſecular canons, 13 vicars, 4 clerks, 5 cho. 
riſters, a verger, and a keeper of the cha- 
pel, and built them a convent, which ex- 
tended along the Thames, endowing it with 
large revenues, which at the diſſolution of 
monaſteries in the reign of Edward VI, 
amounted to near eleven thoufand 
per annum, Almoſt ever ſince the diſſolu - 
tion, this chapel has been converted to the 
uſe we find it at preſent, v/z. for the ſeſ- 
ſion of the lower houſe of parliament, who, 
before that time, uſually aſſembled in the 
chapter-houſe belonging to the abbey, 
when the parliament met at Weſtminſter. 
The painted-chamber lies between the 


houſe of lords and the houſe of com mona, 


and here the committees of both houſes 


1 = 
— n I OY r 


to ENGLAND and Sco AND. 
On the firſt of 


pounds 
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uſually meet at a conference z/ but neither 
this or the other remaining apartments of 
this palace of Weſtminſter, have any thing 
in them that merit 'a particular deſerip- 
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The open place uſually called Charing- Charing- 
croſs, from a fine croſs which ſtood there i 


before the grand rebellion, is of a trian- 
ular form, having the Pall. mall and the 


ay-market on the north-weſt, * the Strand. 


on the eaſt, and the ſtreet before Whitehall 
on the ſouth, In the middle of this ſpace 
is erected a brazen: equeſtrian ſtatue of king 
Charles I, looking towards the plate where 
that prince was murdered by the rebels, who 
had erected a ſcaffold for that purpoſe be- 
fore the gates of his own palace. This 
ſtatue is erected on a ſtone pedeſtal 17 foot 


high, enriched with his majeſty's artns, 


trophy- Work, palm- branches, c. incloſed 
with an iron paliſade, and was erected by 
king Charles II, after his reſtoration. The 
brick buildings ſouth-eaſt of Gharing-croſs 
are moſtly. beautiful and uniform, and the 
king's (ſtables in the Menſe, which lie 
north of it, and are now magnificently re- 
building of hewn ſtone, will probably make 
Charing-croſs as fine a place as any we have 
in town z # eſpecially as it ſtands upon an 
eminence overlooking Fhitebal.. | 


The Banqueting-houſe ſtands on the eaſt Panguer- 
fide of the ſtreet adjoining to the great gate 4 . 


of Whitehall on the ſouth, This edifice is 
built of hewn ſtone, and- conſiſts of one 


ſtately room of an oblong form upwards - 


of forty foot in height, the length and 


breadth pate having galleries 


round it on the inſide, the cieling beauti- 
fully painted by that celebrated hiſtory- 
painter Sir Peter Paul Reubens: It is 
adorned on the outſide with a lower and 
upper range of columns of the Jonick and 
Compoſite orders, their capitals enriched 
with fruit, foliage, c. the inter · columns 
of the u 
ſome ſaſhed windows. It is ſurrounded on 
the top with ſtone rails or balliſters, and 
covered with lead, 


and lower range, being hand» . 


gt. James's Palace, where the royal fa» 5%. 
mily now reſides in the winter ſeaſon, ſtands 7 ow's 
pleaſantly upon the north-fide of the Park, ***** 


and has ſeveral noble rooms' in it, but is an 
irregulat building, by no means ſuitable to 
the grandeur of the Hritiſß monarch its mas 
ſter. In the front next $1, Fames's Street, 
there appears little more than an old gate- 
houſe, by which we enter a little ſquare 
court, with a piazza on the weſt fide of it 
leading to the grand ſtair-caſe ; and there 
are two other courts beyond, Which have 
pot much the air of a prince's palace, 


. dit. ett. ts... _ 2 
0 — 


Fuheſe are now finiſhed, and anſwer rhe.conjeftury of this avthor, 
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This palace was an hoſpital, _—_— by 
Henry VIII, who built this edifice in the 
room of it, Th 
But the houſe moſt admired for its ſitua- 
tion, is that of the D. of Buckingham at the 
weſt end of the Park ; in the front of which, 


ham-houſe. towards the Mall and the grand canal, is a 


ſpacious court, the offices on each ſide have- 
ing a communication with the houſe by 
two little bending piazza's and galleries that 
form the wings, This front is adornꝰd with 
two ranges of pilaſters of the Corinthian and 
Tuſcan orders, and over them is an acrote- 
ria of figures, repreſenting Mercury, Secrecy, 
qui, and Liberty, and under them this 
inſcription in large golden characters, viz, 
SIC SITI LETANTVR LARES, Thus 
ſitutated, may the houſhold-gods rejoice, © 
Behind the houſe is a fine garden and 
terras, from whence there is a proſpect of 
the adjacent country, which gave occaſion 
to another inſcription on the houſe on that 
ſide, viz, RVS IN VRBE, intimating, 
that it has the advantages both of city and 
country; above which are figures repre. 
ſenting the four ſeaſons, The hall is paved 
with marble, and adorn'd with pilaſters, the 
intercolumns exquiſite paintings in great 
variety; and on a pedeſtal, near the foot of 
the grand ſtair-caſe, is a marble figure of 


Cain killing his brother Abe !; the whole 


Croſumo / « 


Huare. 


on a dwarf wall. 


ſtructure exceeding magnificent, rich and 
beautiful, but eſpecially in the finiſhing 
and furniture. i e 
Groſvenor or Gravenor-ſquare is bound- 
ed on the north by Oxford- road, on the 
eaſt by Hanover-/quare, by May: fair on 
the ſouth, and by Hyde-park on the weſt; 
the area whercof contains about five 


acres of ground, in which is a large garden 


laid out into walks, and adorn'd with 
an. equeſtrian ſtatue of king George I. gild- 


ed with gold, and ſtanding on a pedeſtal, - 


in the center of the garden, the whole 
ſurrounded with paliſades placed up- 
he buildings 8 
are the moſt magnificent we meet with in 


this great town; though the fronts of the 


houſes are not all alike, for ſome of them are 
2 of ſtone, others of brick and ſtone, 
and others of rubb'd brick, with only their 
2 facio's, windows and door-caſes of 

one; ſome of them are adorn'd with 
ſtone columns of the ſeveral orders, while 
others have only plain fronts z' but they 
are ſo far uniform as to be all ſaſh'd, and 


| off pretty near an equal height. To the 


kitchens and offices, which have little paved 
ards with vaults before them, they deſcend 
y twelve or fifteen ſteps, and theſe yards 
are defended by an 8 


many of them coach-houſes and ſtables 


adjoining; and others have ſtables near the 


0 aliſade of iron. 
Every houſe has a garden behind it, and 


ſquare, in a place that has obtained the 
name of Groſvenor-Meuſe. The finiſhing 
of the houſes within is equal to the figur 
they make without; the ſtair-caſes'of ſome 
that I'ſaw were inlaid, and perfect cabi- 
net-work,' and the paintings on the roof 
and ſides by the hands, The apart- 
ments uſually conſiſt of a long range of 
fine rooms, equally commodious and beau- 
tiful ; none of the houſes are without two 
or three ftair-caſes for the convenience of 
the family. The grand ſtair-caſe is ge- 
nerally in the hall or ſalon at the entrance. 
In ſhort, this ſquare may well be look'd 
upon as the beauty of the town, and thoſe 
who have not ſeen it cannot have an ade- 
quate idea of the place. EN IHE 

The city of Weſtminſter at this day The go- 
conſiſts of the pariſhes of St. Margaret and vernment 
St. John the Evangelift, and the liberties?! he ci 
of Weſtminſter, viz, St, Martin's in the > ri e 
Fields, St. Mary le Savoy, St. Mary ie Strand, W:ftmin- 
St. Clement's Danes, St. Paul's Covent-gar-/ter, con- 
den, St. James's Weſtminfler, St. George's ava. w | 
Hanover-ſquare, and St. Anne's Weſtminſter ; _ 
all under the government of the dean and Officers 
chapter of Weſtminſter, and their ſubordi- in whom 
nate officers ; or rather, of a high ſteward, = of 
and ſuch other officers as are appointed by of the city 
them; for ſince the reformation, - the dean of st. 
and chapter ſeem to have delegated their 
civil power to ſuch officers as they elect Tt ien. 
for life, who are not accountable to, or geward. 
liable to be diſplaced by them, nor-are they 
liable to forfeit their offices, but for ſuch 
offences as a private man may loſe his 
eſtate, namely, for high-treaſon, felony, 
Sc. as happen'd in the caſe of their high- 
fteward, the duke of Ormond, upon whoſe 


attainder, the dean and chapter proceeded 


to anew election. 


court for trial of civil actions between 00 les 
and party, which is held uſually on Hed- 


nuſances. The deputy- ſteward ſupplies 
the place of ſheriff of Wel minſter, except 
in the return of members of parliament, 


which is done by the high-bailiff, an offi-ꝓ he high- 


cer nominated by the dean and chapter, bailif. 
and confirmed by the high- ſteward. The 
high-bailiff alſo is intitled to all fines, for- 
feitures, waifs and ſtrays in Weſtminſter, 
which makes it a very profitable poſt, 

The high-conſtable, choſen by the bur-The high- 
geſſes at their court-leet, and approved by conſtable. 
the ſteward or his deputy, is an officer of 
ſome conſideration in this city alſo, to 

whom 


whom all the reſt of the conſtables are 


ſubject. 
The bur- The | burgeſſes are ſixteen in number, 
geſſes and ſeven for the city, and nine for the liberties 
thera of 1/efminfer, appointed by the highs 
ſteward or his deputy; every one of whom 
has his aſſiſtant, and has particular wards 
or diſtricts: Out of theſe burgeſſes are 
choſen two chief burgeſſes, one for the 
city, the other for the liberties, The dean, 
high-ſteward, or his deputy, the bailiffs and 
burgeſſes, or a quorum of them, are em- 
powered to make by-laws, and take cog- 
nizance of {ſmall offences, within the ay 
Juſtices ofand liberties of miner. But I look 
peace, upon it, that the Juſtices of 5 for Wet. 
minſter have in a great meaſure ſuperſeded 
the authority of the burgeſſes (except as 
to weights, meaſures, and 'nuſances) by 
virtue of whoſe warrants, all petty offend- 
ers almoſt are apprehended and ſent to 
Tathill-fields Bridewell; and for higher of- 
fences, the ſame juſtices commit criminals 
to Newpate, or the Gatehouſe, who receive 
their trials before commiſſioners of oyer and 
terminer at the Old-Bailey, as notorious cri- 
minals in the city of London do; and fo 
far the two united cities may be ſaid to be 
under the ſame government, 1 
The precinct of St. Martin's le Grand, 
in London, is deemed en the city of 
Weſtminſter, and the inhabitants vote in the 
elections of members of parliament for 
Weſtminſter. Sk 


The ecele- The eccleſiaſtical government of the 


ſiaſtical city of Weſtminſter is in the dean and chap- 
govern- ter, whoſe commiſſary has the juriſdiction 
ment of; ; 
V:ſimin- in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and the probate 
ler. of wills; from whom there lies no appeal 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or other 
ſpiritual judge, but to the king in Chan- 
cery alone, Who upon ſuch appeal iſſues a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, conſtituting a court of delegates to 
© determine the cauſe finally. . 
The our- 1 POO next to ſurvey the out-pariſhes 
pariſhes in the county of Mzaddleſex and Surrey, 
3 z which are comprehended within the bills 
Surrey de- Of mortality, and eſteemed. part of this 
icribed, great town: And firſt, St. Giles*s in the 
oͤt. Giles's Fields contains theſe chief ſtreets and places; 


in t'* Great Lincolw's-Inn-Fields, part of Lin- 


Fields pa- 
wh © colw's- Inn -Garden, Turnſtile, Whetſtone- 


Chief Park, part of High-Holbourn, part of Duke-_ 


ſirceis. ſtreet, Old and New Wild-ftreet, Princes- 
= ſtreet, Dueen-fireet, part of Drury-lane, 
Brownlow-ſftreet, Bolton-ſtreet, Caſtle-ftreet, 

King: ſtreet, the Seven-dials, or ſeven ſtreets 
comprehending Earliſtreet, Dueen-/treet, 

White- Lion-ſtreet, and St. Andrew's-ftreet, 


 Monmouth-ſtreet, the caſt ſide of Hog-lane, 


Vol. I. 


—<—— 


1 


e 
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upon this hoſpital amounted 


by his executors, &c, after 


Stedtoelliſtreet, and Staig-ftreet,* 
Great Lincoln - Inn- Fields or Square con- Great 
tains about ten acres of „and is Liscolr v 
ſomething longer than it is broad, the 1 
longeſt ſides extending from eaſt to weſt?:? 


The buildings on the weſt and ſouth gene- 


rally make a grand figure. 


In the pariſh of S.. + mac which 
is without the liberties of the city of Lon 
don, we meet with Hicks*s-ball and the 
Charter-bouſe. " SY 
_ Hicks's5-ball is ſituated in the middle of Hel. 
St. Fobn"s-ftreet, towards the ſouth end, C40. 
and is the ſeſſions-houſe for the juſtices of 

e of the county of 'Middleſex, having 
been erected for this end anne 1612, 11 
Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a mercer in Cheap/ide, 
then a juſtice of the peace. The juſtices 


before holding their ſeſſions at the Caſtle- Inn 
near Smithfield-bars, 


To the eaſtward of Hicks's- ball ſtood CB 
the late diſſolved monaſtery of the Char- bouſt. 
ter- bouſe, founded by Sir Walter Manny; 

a native of the Lo- Countries, knighted 
by king Edward III. for ſervices done to 
this crown, probably in the wars againſt 
Sir Walter Manny at firſt erected only a 
chapel, and aſſigned it to be the burial- 
place of all ſtrangers; but in the year 
1371, Sir Walter founded a monaſtery of 
Carthuſian monks here, transferring to 
theſe fathers thirteen acres and a rood of 


land, with the faid chapel: The revenues 
of which convent, on the diſſolution of 


monaſteries, 30 Henry VIII, amounted to 
642L. 44. 1 ob. per annum, 
Sir Thomas Audley ſoon after obtained a 
grant of this Carthu/an monaſtery, toge- 
ther with Duke*s-Place, and gave the for- 
mer in martiage with his daughter Mar- 
garet to Thomas duke of Norfolk, from 


whom it deſcended to the earl of Suffolk, 
and was called Howard-houſe, the ſurname 


of that noble family ; by which name Tho- 
mas Sutton, Eſq; purchaſed it of the earl 


of Suffolk for thirteen thouſand pounds, 


anno 1611, and converted it into an hoſ- 
205 by virtue of letters patent obtained 
rom king James I, which were afterwards 
confirmed by act of parliament, 3 Car. I. 

The manors, lands, tene- J. 3. d. The re- 
ments, and hereditaments, venues of 


hich the founder ſettled 4493 the Char- 
which the founder ſettled 4493 19 3 


— — 


to per annum 
The revenues purchaſed; - 
897 13 9 
his death, to per annum —- ) 


Total of the charity per ann. 5391 13 7 
"rf | But 


— 
— — = ” 54 


„ 
— —— 


This was the deſcription of S7. Gile,'s pariſh before St. George's Bloomſbury was taken out of it. 
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But the revenues now amount to up- 


' . ) Wards of 6000, per annum by the im- 


Rules, 


provement of the rents, This charity was 


given for the maintenance of fourſcore old 
men, who were to be either gone by 
deſcent reduced to poverty, ſoldiers by ſea 
or land, merchants who. had ſuffered by 

iracy or ſhipwreck, or ſervants of the 
ling houſhold, and were to be fiſty years 
of age and upwards at their admiſſion, 
except maimed ſoldiers, who are capable 
af being admitted at forty years of age: 
Nor are any to be admitted who are af- 


| flicted with leproſy, or any unclean or in- 


fectious diſeaſe, or who ſhall be poſſeſſed 
of the value of two hundred 2 or 
fourteen pounds per annum for life, or who 
are married men. No poor brother to go 
beyond ſea without the licence of ſix of 
the governors, nor to go into the country 
for above two months without the maſter's 


leave, and during ſuch abſence, ſhall be 


allowed but two thirds of his commons in 
money beſides his ſalary ; and if a brother 
go out and is arreſted, he ſhall have no 
allowance during his abſence, but his place 
to be reſerved till the governors pleaſure 
be known. 


No brother to paſs the gates of the hoſ- 
pital in his livery-gown, or to lie out of 


the houſe, or ſolicit cauſes, or moleſt any 
of the king's ſubjects, under a certain pe- 
cuniary pain; and all other duties, ſuch as 
frequenting chapel, decent cloathing, and 


behaviour, to be regulated by the gover- 


nors, 
This munificent bene factor alſo founded 
a grammar-ſchool in the Charter-houſe, to 


conſiſt of a maſter, uſher, and forty 
ſcholars, 


No ſcholars to be admitted at above 


fourteen, or under ten years of age. 


The ſcholars are habited in black gowns 
and when any of them are fit for the uni- 
verſity and are elected, each of them re- 
ceives twenty pounds per annum for eight 


years, out of the revenues of the houſe; 
and ſuch boys as are found more fit for 


trades, are bound out, and a conſiderable 
ſum of money given with them. 
When any of the forty boys are diſ- 


poſed of, or any of the old men die, others 
are placed in their rooms by the governors 


in their turns, 


The maſter is to be an unmarried man, | 


aged about forty z one that hath no pre- 
ferment in church or ſtate, which may 


draw him from his reſidence and care of 


the hoſpital, 
The preacher muſt be a maſter of arts, 


of ſeven years ſtanding in one of the uni- 


verſities of England, and one who has 


_ preached four years, 


The governors meet in December, to 


take the year's accounts, view the ſtate of 
the hoſpital, and to determine other affairs ; 
and again, in June or July, to diſpoſe of 
the ſcholars to the univerſity or trades, 
make elections, Sc. And a committee 
of five at the leaſt is appointed at the aſ- 
ſembly in December yearly, to viſit the 
ſchool between Eaſter and Midſummer, &c. 

The buildings of the Charter-houſe take 
up a great deal of ground, and are com- 
modious enough, but have no great ſhare 
of beauty, This houſe has pretty much 
the air of a college or monaſtery, of which 
the principal rooms are the chapel and the 
hall ; 9 the old men, who are members 
of the ſociety, have their ſeveral cells as 
the monks have in Portugal. 

The chapel is built of brick and boulder, 
and is about 63 foot in length, 38 in 
breadth, and 24 in heighth. Here Sir 
William Manny, founder of the Cartbuſian 
monaſtery, was buried; and here was in- 
terred Mr. Sutton, the founder of the hoſ- 
pital : whoſe monument is at the north-eaſt 
angle of the chapel, being of black and 
white marble, adorned with four columns, 
with pedeſtals and entablature of the Co- 
rinthian order, between which lies his effi- 
gies at length in a fur-gown, his face up- 
wards, and the palms of his hands joined 
over his breaſt; and on the tomb is the 
follow ing inſcription : Sacred to ibe glory 
of God, in grateful memory of Thomas Sut- 
ton, Eq; here lieth buried the body of Tho- 
mas Sutton, late of Caſtle-Camps, in the 
county of Cambridge, Eq; at whoſe only 
coſt and charges this hoſpital was founded, 
and endowed with large poſſeſſions, for the 
relief of poor men and children, He was a 
28 born at Knayth in the county of 

incoln, of worthy and honeſt parentage. 

He lived to the age of 79 years, and deceaſed 
the 12th day of December, 1611. 

The Charter- bouſe gardens are exceeding 
pleaſant, and of a very great extent, con- 
ſidering they ſtand ſo far within this great 
town. 

I ſhall, in the next place, ſurvey the 
free-ſchools and charity-ſchools, | 


Anciently, I have read, that there were Schools 
three principal churches in London that had anciently 
each of them a famous ſchool belonging in Lenden. 


to it; and theſe three churches are ſup- 


ſed to be, 1. The cathedral church of At S-. 
t. Paul ; becauſe, at a general council 7%. 


holden at Rome, anno 1176, it was decreed, 


That every cathedral church ſhould have 


* its ſchool-maſter, to teach poor ſcholars, 
and others, as had heen accuſtomed ; 
* and that no man ſhould take any reward 


* for licenſe to teach,” 2. The abbey- At 22 
church of St. Peter at Weſtminſter ; for min/ter- 
of the ſchool here, Ingulphus abbot of 4%%%- 


Croyland, in the reign of William the Con- 
l | gue ror 3 


abbey of church of St. Saviour, 
Bermond- 


ke " ſide of St. Paul's church-yard ; being a 


5 = - 
— 


gueror, writes as follows: I Ingulphus, 
an humble ſervant of God, born of 
_ © Engliſh parents, in the moſt beautiful 


city of London, for attaining to learning, 


* was firſt put to Veſtminſter, and after to 


* ſtudy at Oxford, c. z. The abbey- 
at Bermondſey in 
Southwark ; for this is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt ancient and moſt conſiderable mo- 


naſtery about the city at that time, next 


to that of St. Peter at Weſtminſter ; tho? 
there is no doubt but the convents of St. 
Jobn by Clerkenwell, St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
that of the Holy- Trinity by Aldeate, and 
other monaſteries about the city, had their 


. reſpective ſchools, though not in ſuch re- 


putation as the three firſt, Of theſe none 
are now exiſting but St. Paul's and Weſt- 
minſter, though perhaps on different and 
later foundations: yet other ſchools have 
been erected in this metropolis from time to 
time, amongſt which I find that called Mer- 
chant-Taylors to be the moſt conſiderable, 
St. Paul's ſchool is ſituated on the eaſt- 


handſome fabrick built with brick and 
ſtone, founded by John Collet, D. D. and 
dean of St. Paul's, anno 1512, who ap- 


e a high-maſter, ſur- maſter, a chap- 
lai 


n or under-maſter, and 153 ſcholars, to 
be taught by them gratis, of any nation or 
country. He alſo left ſome exhibitions to 
ſuch ſcholars as are ſent to the univerſities, 
and have continued at this ſchool three 
years. The mafters are elected by the 
wardens and aſſiſtants of the Mercers com- 
pany ; and the ſcholars are admitted by 
the maſter, upon a warrant directed to 
him by the ſurveyor, The elections for 
the univerſity are in March, before Lady- 
day z and they are. allowed their exhibi- 
tions for ſeven years. To this ſchool be- 
longs a library, conſiſting chiefly of claſ- 
ſick authors, The frontiſpiece is adorned 
with buſto's, encablature, pediments, feſ- 
toons, ſhields, vaſes, and the Mercers arms 
cut in ſtone, with this inſcription over the 
door, INGREDERE UT PROFICIAS 
upon every window of the ſchool was writ- 
ten, by the founder's direction, AUT 
DOCE, AUT DISCE, AUT DISCE- 
DE, i. e. either teach, learn, or be gone, 

The founder, in the ordinances to be 
obſerved in this ſchool, ſays, he founded 


it to the honour of the child Jeſus, and of 
his bleſſed mother Mary; and directs, that 
the maſter be of a healthful conſtitution, 
honeſt, virtuous, and learned in Greek and 
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Latin; that he be a married or ſingle 
man, or a prieſt that hath no cure; that 
his wages ſhould be a mark a week, and 
a livery-gown of four nobles, with a houſe 
in town, and another at Stebonbeath (Step- 
ney *); that there ſhould be no play-days 
granted, but to the king, or ſome biſhop 
in perſon ; that the ſcholars every Childer- 
mas-day ſhould go to St. Paul's church, and 
hear the child-biſhop ſermon, and after- 
wards at high maſs each of them offer a 
penny to the child: biſnop; and committed 
the care of the ſchool to the company of 
Mercers; the ſtipends to the maſters, the 
officers ſalaries, Sc. belonging to the 
ſchool, amounting at firſt to 118 J. 14 5. 
74. 1 0b. per annum: but the rents and 
revenues of the ſchool being of -late years 
conſiderably advanced, the ſalaries of the 
maſters have been more than doubled, and 
many exhibitions granted to thoſe who go 
to the univerſity. of ten pounds and fix 
pounds odd money per annum, The ſecond 
maſter hath a handſome houſe near the 
ſchool, as well as the firſt maſter, 


The ſchool at Mercers-chapel in Cheap- Mercers- 
/ide hath the ſame patrons and governors 


as that of St. Paul's, vis. the Mercers, 


who allow the maſter a ſalary of 407. per 


annum, and a houſe, for teaching twenty- 
five ſcholars gratis. | | 


Merchant-Taylors ſchool is ſituated near Merchant- 


Cannon: ſtreet, on St. Lawrence: Poultney or 2 


Pountney- bill. This ſchool, Tam told, con- 
ſiſts of ſix forms, in which are three hun- 
dred lads, one hundred of whom are taught 


gratis, another hundred pay two ſhillings 


and fix pence per quarter, and the third 
hundred five ſhillings a quarter ; for in- 
ſtructing of whom there is a maſter and 
three uſhers : and out of theſe ſcholars ſome 
are annually, on St. Barnabas day, the 
eleventh of June, elected to St. John's col- 
lege in Oxford, where there are forty-ſix 
fellowſhips belonging to.the ſchool, 


As to the charity-ſchools; there are in Charity- 
all 131, ſome for boys, others for girls; ſchoo 


where the children are taught, if boys to 
read, write, and accompt; if girls, to 
read, ſew, and knit; who are all cloathed 
and fitted for ſervice or trades gratis. 

I proceed in the next place to ſhew how 


well London is ſupply*'d with water, firing, 


bread-corn, fleſh, fiſh, beer, wine, and 
other proviſions,” OT 3 TITEL T1 
And as to water, no ci 
furniſh'd with it, for every man has a pipe 
or fountain of good freſh water brought in- 
to his houſe, for leſs than twenty ſhillings 


ES A 
7 7 
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Tre a year, 


chapel 
ſchool. 


ty Was ever better London 
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a year, unleſs brewhouſes, and ſome other 
great houſes and places that require more 
water than an ordinary family, conſumes, 
and theſe pay in proportion to the quantity 
they ſpend 3 many houſes have ſeveral 
Pipes laid in, and ma have one in ever 
room, if they think fit, which is a muc 
greater convenience than two or three foun- 
tains in a ſtreet, for which ſome towns 
in other countries are ſo much admired, . 
| Theſe pipes of water are chief! 2 
from the water - works at London-bridge, 
Weſtminſter, Chelſea, and the New river. 
Spring Heſides the water brought from the Thames 
waters. and the Nero river, there are a great many 
good ſprings, pumps, and conduits about 
the town, which afford excellent water for 
drinking. There are alſo mineral waters 
on the ſide of Mington and Pancras, | 
Firing „ This capital al is well ſupplied with 
5 firing, particularly coals from Neucaſtle, 
a London.gnq pit-coals from Scotland, and other n: 
but wood is exceſſive dear, and uſed y no 
body for fring, unleſs bakers, and ſome 
few perſons of quality in their chambers 
and drawing-rooms, 


| Bread» As for bread-corn, it is for the moſt part 
corn. brought to London after it is converted into 


flower, and both bread and flower are ex- 

tremely reaſonable: we here buy as much 

good white bread for three-halt-pence or 
two-pence, as will ſerve an Engliſhman a 

+ Wholeday, and flower in n Good 
Beer. ſtrong · beer alſo may be had of the brewer 
for about two-pence a quart, and of the 
alehouſes that retail it for three-pence a 
quart. Bear-key, below bridge, is a great 


market for malt, wheat, and horſe- corn; 


and Queen-hitbe, above the Bridge, for 
malt, wheat, flower, and other grain. 
Fleſh, The butchers here compute, that there 
are about one thouſand oxen ſold in Smizh- 
field-market one week with another the year 
round; beſides many thouſand ſheep, hogs, 
calves, pigs, and lambs, in this and other 
parts of the town; and a great variety of 


- Garden- , veniſon, game, and poultry, Fruit, roots, 


nuf. herbs, and other garden-ſtuff, are very 
| cheap and good, rt 

Fiſh, Fiſh alſo are plentiful, ſuch as freſh cod, 

laice, flounders, ſoles, whitings, ſmelts, 

ſturgeon, oiſters, lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, 

: mackerel, and herrings in the ſeaſon ; But 

it muſt be confeſs'd, that ſalmon, turbot, 

and ſome other ſea · ſiſn are dear, as well as 
freſh-water fiſh. F 


tries, and is dear, The Port wine which 
is uſually drank, and is the cheapeſt, is 
two ſhillings a quart, retailed in taverns, 
and not much leſs than eighteen or twenty 
pounds the hogſhead, when purchaſed at 
the beſt hand: And as to French wine, the 


duties are ſo high upon them, that they 


port, and canary about a third dearer, 


are at double the price of the other at leall. 
White - wine is about the ſame price as red- 


It is computed that there are in London Number 
ſome part of the year, when the nobility of horſe, 
and gentry are in town, 15 or 16000 large 16 va 
horſes for draught, uſed in coaches, carts, 
or drays, . beſides ſome thouſands of ſaddle- 
horſes ; and yet is the town ſo well ſypplied 
with hay, ſtraw, and corn, that there is Plenty of 
ſeldom any want of them, Hay generally borſe- 
is not more than forty-ſhillings the load, Meat. 
and from twenty-pence to two-ſhillings the 
buſhel, is the uſual price of oats, 

The opportunity of paſſing from one Conveni. 
part of the town to the other, by coach, ence of 
chair, or boat, is a very great convenience, cafe 
eſpecially in the winter, or in very hot and boats. 
weather. A ſeryant calls a coach or a 

chair in any of the principal ſtreets, which 
attend at a minute's warning, and carries 

one to any part of the town, within a mile 

and a half Gitane, for a ſhilling, but to a 

chair is paid one third more; the coaches 

alſo will wait for eighteen-pence the firſt 

hour, and a ſhilling every ſucceeding hour 

all day long; or you may hire a coach 

and a pair of horſes, all day, in or out of 

town, for ten ſhillings per day: there are 
coaches alſo that go to every village al- 

moſt about town, within four or five miles, 

in which a paſſenger pays but one ſhilling, 

and in ſome but ſix- pence for his paſſage 

with other company. SORT OG tf 
The pleaſanteſt way of moving from one 

end of the town to the other in ſummer 

time, is by water, on that ſpacious gentle 
ſtream the Thames, on which you travel twa © 
miles for ſix-pence, if you have two water- 

men, and for three-pence if you have but 

one: And to any village up or down 

the river, you go with company for a trifle, 

But the greateſt advantage reaped from Proviſions 
this noble river is, that it brings whatever port 
this or other countries afford, Down Th 1 
the river from Oxfordſhire, Berkſhire, Bucks, Thames. 
Sc. comes corn and all manner of proviſion 

of Engliſh growth, as has been obſerved 
already ; and up the river, every thing 

that the coaſts and the maritime counties 

of England, Scotland, or Ireland afford : 

this way allo are received the treaſures and 
merchandize of the Eaſt and Weft-Indies, 

and indeed of the four quarters of the 
world, | 

Carts are hired as coaches, to remove Carts, 


Wine. Wine is imported from foreign coun- goods and merchandize from one part of P*"t*"" 


the town to the other, whoſe rates are alſo polts, &c. 


penny- 
fixed, and are very reaſonable; and for 


{mall burthens or parcels, and to ſend on 


meſſages, there are porters at every corner 
of the ſtreets, thoſe within the city of London 


and liberties thereof being licenſed by au- 


thority, and wearing a badge or ticket; in 
| | wWhoſe 


Of the 
watch, and ſpeak of the night - guards or watch. Each 


ſecurity of watch conſiſts of a conſtable and a certain 


| the ſtreets. 


bills of exchange or ſums of money may 
be ſafely truſted, they being obliged at 
their admiſſion to give ſecurity, There is 
alſo a poſt that goes from one part of the 
town to the other ſeveral. times a day; and 
once a day to the neighbouring villages, 
with letters and ſmall parcels ; for the car- 
riage of which is given no more than a 


N the letter or parcel. And I ſhould: 


ave remember'd that every coach, chair, 
and boat that plies for hire, has its number 
upon it; and if the number be taken by 
any friend or ſervant, at the place you ſet 
out from, the proprietor of the vehicle will 
be obliged to make good any loſs or da- 


mage that may happen to the perſon car- 
ried in it, thro' the default of the e 6 


that carry him, and to make him ſatis 
tion for any abuſe or ill-language he may 
receive from them. | | 
The high ſtreets from one end of the 
town to the other, are kept clean by ſca- 
vengers in the winter, and in ſummer the 
duſt in ſome wide ſtreets 1s laid by water- 
carts; they are ſo wide and ſpacious, that 
ſeveral lines of coaches and carts may paſs 
by each other without interruption. Foot- 


1 in the high ſtreets go about their 


uſineſs with abundance of eaſe and plea- 
ſure; they walk upon a fine ſmooth pave- 
ment, defended by poſts from the coaches 


and wheel carriages; and tho* they are 


Joſtled ſometimes in the throng, yet as 
this ſeldom happens out of deſign, few are 
offended at it; the variety of beautiful ob- 
jects, animate and inanimate, he meets 
with in the ſtreets and ſhops, inſpires the 
paſſenger with joy, and makes him ſlight 
the trifling inconvenience of being crowded 
now and then. The light alſo in the 
ſhops till eight or nine in the evening, eſ- 
pecially in thoſe of toy-men and paſtry- 


cooks in the winter, make the night appear 
even brighter and more agreeable than the 


day itſelf, | 
From the lights I come very naturally to 


number of watchmen, who have a guard- 
room or watch-houſe in ſome certain place, 
from whence watchmen are diſpatched 
every hour, to patrole in the ſtreets and 
places in each conſtable's diſtrict; to ſee if 
all be ſafe from fire and thieves : and as they 
paſs, they give the hour of the night, and 
with their ſtaves ſtrike at the door of 
every houſe, - | ; 
If they meet with any perſons they ſuſ- 
pect of ill deſigns, quarrelſome people, or 
leud women in the ſtreets, they are em- 
powered to carry them before the conſtable 
at his watch-houſe, who confines them till 
WW they are brought before a juſ- 
Vor. I. 
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whoſe hands goods of any value, and even 


tice of peace, who commits them to pri- 
ſon or releaſes them, according as the cir - 
cumſtances of the caſe are. 
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Mobs and tumults were formerly very Mobs ſup- 
terrible in this great city; not only private Preſſed. 


men have been inſulted and abuſed, and 
their houſes demoliſhed, but even the court 


. and parliament have been influenced or 


awed by them. But there is now ſeldom 


ſeen a multitude of people aſſembled, un- 


leſs it be to attend ſome malefactor to his 


execution, or to pelt a villain in the pil- Perſons 


lory, the laſt of which being an med to e 
, ; x | | 
wink at; and it is obſerved by ſome, that the m 


that the government has ever ſeemed to 


the mob are pretty juſt upon theſe occa- 
ſions; they ſeldom falling upon any but no- 
torious raſcals, ſuch as are guilty of per- 
jury, forgery, ſodomitical practices, or 


keeping of bawdy-houſes, and theſe with 


rotten eggs, apples, and turneps, they fre- 
2 mall unmercifully, unleſs the of- 
ender has money enough to bribe the con- 
ſtables and officers to protect him. 


by 
ob. 


The London inns, though they are as Inns. 


commodious for the moſt part as thoſe we 
meet with in other places, yet few people 
chuſe to take up their quarters in them for 
any long time; for, it their buſineſs re- 
quires them to made any ſtay in London, 
they chuſe to leave their horſes at the inn 
or ſome livery-ſtable, and take lodgings in 
a private houſe, At livery-ſtables they 
lodge no travellers, only take care of their 


Of livery 
[ſtables and 
horles a- 


horſes, which fare better here than uſually bout town 


at inns ; and at theſe places it is that gen- 
tlemen hire ſaddle horſes for a journey. 
At the beſt of them are found very good 
horſes and furniture : they will let out a 
good horſe for 4 5. a day, and an ordinary 
hackney for 2 5. 6 d. and for 5s. you may 
have a hunter for the city hounds, have the 
liberty of hunting in Emnfield-chace and 
round the town, and go out conſtantly 
every week in the ſeaſon, followed by a 
great many young gentlemen and tradeſ- 
men, They have an opportunity alſo of 
hunting with the king's hounds at Rich- 
mond and Windſor : And ſuch exerciſes 
ſeem very neceſſary for people who are 
conſtantly in London, and eat and drink as 


plentifully as any people in the world. And Coach- 


now I am ſpeaking of hired horſes, I can- _ 
not avoid taking notice of the vaſt num- jockey, 


ept 


bers of coach - horſes that are kept to be c. to 
let out to noblemen or gentlemen, to carry let out. 


or bring them to and from the diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, or to RP the under- 
takers of funerals with horſes for their 


coaches and hearſes, 
theſe men that keep ſeveral hundreds of 


There are ſome of 


horſes, with coaches, coachmen, and a 


compleat equipage, that will be ready at a 
day's warning to attend a gentleman to any 
G g g | | part 
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The 
London 
taverns; 


Ne Yojagr of Dmu-Gonnatzs, 


part of Eugland. Theſe people alſo ate 
great jockeys; They go to all the fairs in 
the country and buy up horfes; with Which 
they furniſh moſt 


does not care to run any hazard, or have 
the trouble of keeping horſes in town, they 
will agtee to furniſh him with a ſet all the 
year round. 5 | | 
The principal taverns are large hand- 
ſorne edifices, made as commodious for 
the entertaining a variety of company as 
can be contrived, with ſome ſpacious 
rooms for the actommodation of nume- 
rous aſſemblies. Here & ſtranger may be 
furniſhed with wines, and excellent food of 
all kinds, dtefſed after the beſt manner: 
Each company, and every particular man, 


if he' pleaſes, has a room to himſelf, and 


a good fire if it be winter time, for which 
he pays nothing, and is not to be diſturbed 
or turned out of his room by any other 
man of what quality ſoever, till he thinks 
fit to leave it, And as many people meet 
here upon buſineſs, at leaſt an equal num- 
ber reſort hither purely for pleaſure, or to 
refreſh themſelves in an evening after a 
day's fatigue, Thoſe of any reputation 
will not admit leud women within their 
doors, but too many of them live on the 


the nobility and 
gentry about town, And if a nobleman 


\ 


ſides meat, he finds: very good white 
bread, table- beer, c. 40 


Coffee · houſes are almoſt as numerous as Coffee. 
ale-houſes, diſperſed in every part of the houſes. 


town, where they ſell tea, coffee, choco- 
late, drams, and in many of the great ones 
atrack and other punch, wine, Sc. Theſe. 
conſiſt chiefly of one large common room, 
with good 3 in winter; and hither the 
middle ſort of people chiefly reſort, many 
to breakfaſt, read the news, and talk poli- 
ticks y after which they retire home: Others 
who are ſtrangers in town meet here about 
noon, and appoint ſome tavern to dine at 
and a great many attend at the coffee - houſes 
near the Exchange, the inns of court and 
Neſtminſter, about their buſineſs, In the 
afternoon about four, people reſort to theſe 
places again, from whence they adjourn to 
the tavern, the play, &c. and ſome; when 
they have taken a handſome! doſe, run to 
the coffee-houſe at midnight for a diſh of 
coffee to ſet them right ; while others con- 
clude the day here with drams, or a bowl of 
punch, 


There are but few cyder-houſes about Cydet; 


London, tho! this be a liquor of Engliſp 
growth ;. becauſe it is generally thought too 
cold for the climate, and to elevate the ſpirits 
leſs than wine or ſtrong beer. 


vices of the people, ſerving as places of The four grand diſtinctions of the people The ſeve- 
rendezvous for the profligate part of the are theſe, 1. The _— and gentry, . 7 _ 
world, to whom in falſe meaſures they put The merchants and firſt rate tradeſmen, in a 80 


Eating- 
houſes, 


off their ſophiſticated wines, 


And tho? the taverns are very nume-_ 


tous, yet ale-houſes are much more ſo, 
being viſited by the inferior tradeſmen, me- 
chanicks, journeymen, porters, coachmen, 
Carmen, Ne and others whoſe 
kets will not reach a glaſs of wine. Here 
they ſit promiſcuouſly in common dirty 


tooms, with large fires, and clouds of to- 


bacco, where one that is not uſed to them 
can ſcarce breathe or ſee: But as they are 
a buſy ſort of people, they ſeldom ſtay 
long, returning to their ſeveral employ- 


ments, and are ſucceeded by freſh ſets of 


the ſame rank of men, at their leiſure 
hours, all day long. | 

Of eating-houſes and cooks-ſhops there 
are not many, conſidering the largeneſs of 
the town; unleſs it be about the inns of 
court and Chancery, Smithfield, and the 
Royal Exchangez and ſome other places, to 


which the country people and ſtrangers re- 


ſort when they come to town, Here is 

ood butchers meat of all kinds, and in the 
beſt of them fowls, pigs, geeſe, &c. the 
laſt of which are pretty dear; but one that 
can make a meal of butchers meat, may have 
as much as he cares to eat for fix-pence 
he muſt be content indeed to fit in a pub- 
lick room, and uſe the ſame linen that 
forty people have done before him, Be- 


3. The lawyers and phyſicians: And, 4. 
inferior tradeſmen, attornies, clerks, ap- 
prentices, coachmen, carmen, chairmen, 
watermen, porters and ſervants, 

The firſt claſs may not only be divided 
into nobility and gentry, but into either 
fuch as have dependance on the court, or 
fuch as have none, Thoſe who have of- 
fices, places, or penſions from the court, 
or any expectations from thence, conſtant- 
ly attend the levees of the prince and his 
miniſters, which takes up the greateſt part 
of the little morning they have. At noon 
moſt of the nobility, and ſuch gentlemen 
as are members of the houſe of commons, 
go down to Weſtminſter,and when the houſes 
do not ſit late, return home to dinner, Others 
that are not members of either houſe, and 
have no particular buſineſs to attend, are 
found in the chocolate-houſes near the 
court, or in the park. and many more do 
not ſtir from their houſes till after dinner. 
As to the ladies, who ſeldom riſe till about 
noon, the firſt part of their time is ſpent, 
after the duties of the cloſet, either at the 
tea-table of in dreſſing, unleſs they take a 
turn to Covent. garden or Ludgate-hill, and 
tumble over the mercers rich ſilks, or view 
ſome India or China trifle, ſome prohibited 
manufacture, or foreign lace, EY 

| | Thus 
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The uſual Thus the buſineſs of the day being, diſ- 

diverſions arched before dinner, both by the. ladies 

" hs; and gentlemen, the evening is devoted to 

Z pleaſure; all the world get abroad in their 

gayeſt equipage between four and five in 

the evening, ſome bound to the play, others 

to the opera, the aſſembly, the maſquerade; 

or muſick-meeting, to. which they move 

in ſuch crowds, that their coaches can 
ſcarce pals the ſtreets, | 

Merchants The merchants and. tradeſmen of the 

mw firſt rate make no, mean figure in London; 

andeſ. they have many of them. houſes. equal to 

men, their thoſe of the nobility, with great gates and 

_ oy court- yards before them, and, ſeats. in the 

of the week, returning to the city again on 

Mondays or Tueſdays; they keep their 

coaches, ſaddle-orſes, and footmen; their 

houſes are richly and beautifully furniſhed 


and tough their equipage be not altoge- 


ther ſo ſhining, and their ſervants ſo. nu- 
merous as thoſe of the nobility, they gene- 
rally abound in wealth and plenty; and 
are generally maſters, of a larger caſh than 
they have occaſion to make uſe of in the 
way of trade, whereby they are always 
provided againſt accidents,, and are en- 
abled to make an advantageous purchaſe 
when it offers. And in this they differ 
from the merchants of other countries, 
that they know when they have enough; 
for they retire to their eſtates, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in the decline of life, re- 
ſerving only buſineſs enough to divert their 
leiſure hours, They become gentlemen and 
magiſtrates in the countries where their 
cllates lie; and as they are frequently the 
. younger brothers of good families, it is 
not uncommon to ſee them purchaſe thoſe 
eſtates that the eldeſt branches of their 
reſpective families have been obliged to 
part with. | 
Their character is, That they are neither 
fo much in haſte as the French to grow rich, 
mor ſo niggardly as the Dutch to ſave: That 
their houſes are richly furniſhed, and their 
tables well ſerved, You are neither ſoothed 
nor ſowered by the merchants of London; 
they ſeldom aſt too much, and foreigners buy 
of them as cheap as others. They are punc- 
tual in their payments, generous and chari- 
table, very obliging, and not too ceremo- 
nious, eaſy of acceſs, ready to communi- 
cate their knowledge of the reſpective 
countries they traffick with, and the con- 
dition of their trade. | 
As to their way of life, they uſually riſe 
ſome hours before the gentlemen at the 
other end of the town, and having paid 
their devotions to heaven, ſeldom fail, in a 
morning, of ſurveying the condition of their 
accounts, and giving their orders to their 
book-keepers and agents, for the manage- 


country, whither they retire the latter end 


ment of their reſpective trades z after which, 
being dreſſed in a modeſt, garb, without any 
footmen or attendants, they go about their 
buſineſs, to the Cyſtom-bouſe, Bank; Ex- 
change, &c, and after dinner, ſometimes, 
apply themſelves to buſineſs again; but 
the morning is much the buſieſt part of the 
day. In the evening of every other day 
the poſt comes in, when the peruſing their 
letters may employ part of their time, as 
the anſwering them does on other days of 
the week; and they frequently meet at the 
tavern in the evening, either to tranſact 
their affairs, or to take a chearful glaſs after 
the buſineſs of the day is over. | 
As to the wives and. daughters of the 
merchants and, principal tradeſmen, they 
endeavour to, imitate. the court-ladies in 
their dreſs, and follow much the ſame di- 
verſions; and it is not uncommon to ſee a 
nobleman match with a citizen's daughter, 
by which, ſhe gains a title, and he diſ- 
charges the incumbrances on his eſtate with 
her fortune, Merchants ſons are ſome- 
times initiated into the ſame buſineſs their 
fathers, follow; but if they find an eſtate 
gotten to their hands, many of them chuſe 


rather to become country-gentlemen, 


As to the lawyers or barriſters, theſe Lawyers. 
alſo are frequently the younger ſons of good 
families; and the elder brother too is ſome- 
times entered of the inns of court, that he 
may know enough of the law to keep his 
eſtate, le | 

A lawyer of parts and elocution 
ſeldom fails of riſing to preferment, and ac- 
qQuiring gn eſtate, even while he is a young 
man, I do not know any profeſſion in 


| London where a perſon makes his fortune 


ſo ſoon as in the law, if he be an eminent 
pleader, Several of them have of late 
years been advanced to the peerage ; as 
Finch, Somers, Cowper, Harcourt, Trevor, 


Parker, Lechmere, King, Raymond, Ce. 


ſcarce any of them much exceeding forty 
ears of age when they arrived at that 
onour, 

The fees are ſo great, and their buſineſs 
ſo ingroſſes every minute of their time, 
that it is impoſſible their expences ſhould 
equal their income; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed they labour very hard, are forced to 
be up early and late, and to try their con- 
ſtitutions to the utmoſt (I mean thoſe in 
full buſineſs) in the ſervice of their clients. 
They riſe in winter long before it is light, 
to read over their bricfs, dreſs, and prepare 
themſelves for the buſineſs of the day; at 
eight or nine they go to Weſtminſter, where 
they attend and plead, either in the courts of 
equity or common law, ordinarily till one 
or two, and (upon a great trial) ſumetimes 
till the evening. By that time they have 
got home, and dined, they have dart | 

| | rie 
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btiefs to peruſe, and they are to attend the 
hearings, either at the lord Chanrellor's, or 
the Rolls, till eight or nine in the evening; 


after which, when they return to their 


chambers, they are attended by their 
clients, and have their ſeveral caſes and 
briefs to read over and conſider that even- 
ing, or the next morning before day- light; 
inſomuch that they have ſcarce time for 
their meals, or their natural reſt, particu- 
larly at the latter end of a term. They 
are not always in this hurry, indeed; if 
they were, the beſt conſtitution muſt ſoon 
be worn out; nor would any one ſubmit 
to ſuch hardſhips, who had a ſubſiſtance, 


but with a proſpect of acquiring a great 


eſtate ſuddenly ; for the gold comes tum- 
bling into the pockets of theſe great law- 
yers, which makes them refuſe no cauſe, 
Gow intricate or doubtful ſoever. And 
this brings me to conſider the high fees 


ſo that the patient is reduced to this di- 
lemma, either to die of the diſeaſe, or 
ſtarve his family, if his ſickneſs happens 
to be of any duration, A phyſician here 
ſcorns to touch any other metal but gold, 
and the ſurgeons are ſtill more unreaſon- 
able; and this may be one reaſon why the 
people of this city have ſo often recourſe to 
quacks, for they are cheap, and eaſily come 
at, and the mob are not judges of their 
ability; they pretend to great things; oy 
have cured princes, and perſons of the fir 
quality, as they pretend; and it muſt 
be confeſſed their patients are as credu- 
lous as they can deſire, taken with grand 
pretences, and the aſſurance of the im- 
poſtor, and frequently like things the bet- 
ter that are offered them out of the com- 
mon road, 


I é come in the next place to treat of Clerks, 
attornies-clerks, apprentices, inferior tradeſ- 


men, coachmen, porters, ſervants, and the ferior 
loweſt claſs of men in this town, which are tradeſ. 
far the moſt numerous: and firſt of the men, Cc. 


that are uſually taken by an eminent coun- 
ſel ; as for a ſingle opinion upon a caſe, two, 


three, four, and five guineas; upon a hear- 
ing, five or ten, and perhaps a great many 
more; and if the cauſe does not come on 
till the next day, they are all to be fee'd 
again, though there are not leſs than ſix 
or ſeven counſel of a fide, 

The next conſiderable profeſſion there- 
fore I ſhall mention in London, is that of 
the phyſicians, who are not ſo numerous 
as the 1 but thoſe who are eminent 
amongſt them acquire eſtates equal to the 
lawyers, though they ſeldom arrive at the 
like honours. It is a uſeful obſervation, 
indeed, as to Engliſh phyſicians, that they 
ſeldom get their bread till they have no 
teeth to cat it; though, when they have 
acquired a reputation, they are as much 
followed as the great lawyers ; they take 
care, however, not to be ſo much fatigued, 
You find them at Batſon's or Child's coffee- 
houſes uſually in the morning, and the 
viſit their patients in the afternoon, Thof: 
that are men of figure amongſt them, will 
not riſe out of their beds, or break their 
reſt, on every call, The greateſt fatigue 
they undergo, is the going up 40 Or 50 
pair of ſtairs every day ; for the patient is 
generally laid pretty near the garret, that 
he may not be diſturbed, 

Theſe phyſicians are allowed to be men 
of ſkill in their profeſſion, and well verſed 
in other parts of learning, The great 
grievance here (as in the law) is, that 
the inferior people are undone by the 
exorbitance of their fees; and what is 
ſtill a greater hardſhip is, that if a phyſi- 
cian has been employed, he muſt be con- 
tinued, however unable the patient is to 
bear the expence, as no apothecary may 
adminiſter any thing to the ſick man, if he 
has been preſcribed to firſt by a phyſician : 


creatures, 


lawyers-clerks and apprentices, I find it a 
general complaint, that they are under no 
manner of government ; before their times 
are half out, they ſet up for gentlemen 
they dreſs, they drink, they game, fre- 
quent the play-houſes, and intrigue with 
the women ; and it is no uncommon thing 
with clerks to bully their maſters and de- 
ſert their ſervice for whole days and nights, 
whenever they ſee fit. | 
As to the ordinary tradeſmen, they live 


by buying and ſelling; I cannot ſay they 


are ſo eminent for their probity as the mer- 
chants and tradeſmen of the firſt rate; 
they ſeem to have a wrong biaſs given 
them in their education, many of them 
have no principles of honour, no other rule 
to go by than the fiſhmonger, namely, to 
get what they can, who conſider only the 
weakneſs or ignorance of the cuſtomer, and 
make their demands accordingly, taking 
ſometimes half the price they aſk, And 
I muſt not forget the numbers of poor 
who live and maintain their 
families, by buying proviſions in one part 
of the town, and retailing them in another, 
whoſe ſtock perhaps does not amount to 
more than forty or fifty ſhillings, and part 
of this they take up (many of them) on 
their cloaths at a pawn-broker's, on a Mon- 
day morning, which they make a ſhift to 
redeem on Saturday night, that they may 
* in a proper habit at their pariſn- 
church on the Sunday, Theſe are the people 
that cry fiſh, fruit, herbs, roots, news, Cc. 
about town, 8 

As to hackney-coachmen, carmen, port- 


ers, chairmen, and watermen, though they 


work hard, they generally eat and drink 
well, and are decently cloathed on holy- 
| | | days; 
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days; for the wife, if ſhe be induſtrious, 
either by her needle, waſhing, or other 
buſineſs proper to her ſex, makes no ſmall 
addition to their gains, and by their uni- 
ted labours they maintain their families 
handſomely if they have their healths, 
As to the common menial ſervants, they 
have great wages, are well kept and cloa- 
thed, but are notwithſtanding the plague 
of almoſt every houſe in town ; they form 
themſelves into ſocieties or rather confede- 
racies, contributing to the maintenance of 
each other, when out of place, and if any 
of them cannot manage the family where 
they are entertained as they pleaſe, imme- 


diately they give notice they will be gone; 


there is no ſpeaking to them; they are 
Above correction, and if a maſter ſhould 
attempt it, he may expect to be handſomely 
drub'd by the creature he feeds and har- 
bours, or perhaps an action brought againſt 
him for it. It is become a common ſaying, 
If my ſervant ben't a thief, if be be but 
honeſt, I can bear with .other things: And 
indeed it is very rare in London to meet 
with an honeſt ſervant. 
pedlars When I was treating of tradeſmen I had 
and baw- forgot to mention thoſe nuſances of the 
pare town, the itinerant pedlars who deal in 
ang toys and hard-ware, and thoſe who pre- 
prohibited tend to ſell foreign ſilks, linen, India 
goods. handkerchiefs, and other prohibited and 
unaccuſtomed goods; theſe we meet with 
at every coffee-houſe and corner of the 
ſtreets, and they viſit alſo every private 
houſe; the women have ſuch a gult for 
every thing that is foreign or prohibited, 
that theſe vermin meet with a good recep- 
tion every where, The Jadies will rather 
buy home manufactures of theſe people 
than of a neighbouring ſhop-keeper, un- 
der the pretence of buying cheaper, tho? 
they frequently buy damaged goods, and 
pay a great deal fearer for them than they 
would do in a tradeſman's ſhop; which 
is a great diſcouragement to the fair dea- 
ler that maintains a family, and is forced 
to give large credit, while theſe people 
run away with the ready money; and I 
am informed that ſome needy tradeſmen 
_ employ fellows to run hawking about the 
ſtreets with their goods, and ſell penny- 
worths, in order to furniſh themſelves with 
a little money, | 
| Reeren- As to the recreations of the citizens, 
tions of many of them are entertained in the ſame 
de eite manner as the quality are, reſorting to the 
Lens. 
the ſummer they viſit Richmond, Hamp- 
lead, Epſom, and other neighbouring towns, 
where horſe -· racing, and all manner of ru- 
ral ſports as well as other diverſions are 
followed in the ſummer ſeaſon, 


Towards autum, when the town is thin, 
Vol. I. 


play, park, muſick-meetings, &c. and in 


many of the citizens who deal in a whole: Great part 
ſale way, viſit the diſtant parts of theof the 


. , ! | | town for- 
kingdom to get in their debts, or procure fn * 


autumn. 


orders for freſh parcels of goods; and much 
about the ſame time the lawyers are either 
employed in the ſeveral circuits, or retired 
to their country- ſeats: ſo that the court, 
the nobility and gentry, the lawyers, and 
many of the citizens being gone into the 
country, the town reſumes another face. 
The weſt end of it appears perfectly de- 
ſerted ; in other parts their trade falls off; 
but ſtill in the ſtreets about the Royal Ex- 
change we ſeldom fail to meet with crouds 
of people; and an air of buſineſs in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon. EN | 
I have heard it affirmed however that 
many citizens live beyond their income, 
which puts them upon tricking and preva- 
ricating in their dealings, and is the prin- 
cipal occaſion of thoſe frequent bankrupt- 
cies ſeen in the papers : ordinary tradeſmen 
drink as much wine, and eat as well as 
gentlemen of eſtates ; their cloth, their lace, 
their linen are as fine, and they change it as 


often; and they frequently imitate the qua- 


lity in their expenſive pleaſures, 

As to the diverſions of the inferior 
tradeſmen and common-people, on Sundays 
and other holy-days, they frequently get 
out of town; the neighbouring villages 
are full of them, and the publick -houſes 
there uſually. provide a dinner in expec- 
tation of their city-gueſts: But if they do 
not viſit them in a morning, they ſeldom 
fail of walking out in the fields in the af- 
ternoon; every walk, every publick gar- 
den and path near the town are crouded 
with the common people, and no place 
more than the park; for which wake 1 
preſume the quality are ſeldom ſeen there 
on a Sunday, though the meaneſt of them 
are ſo well dreſs'd at theſe times that no- 


body need be aſhamed of their company 


on that account; for you will ſee every ap- 
prentice, every porter, and cobler, in as 
good cloth and linen as their betters; and 
it muſt be a very poor woman that has not 
a ſuit of mantua ſilk or ſomething equal to 
it, to appear abroad in on . 


And now if we ſurvey theſe ſeveral in- Number 
habitants in one body, it will be found thatot inha- 
there are about a million of ſouls in the bitants. 


whole town, of whom there may be 


150, ooo men, and upwards, capable of 


bearing arms, that is, between eighteen 
and ſixty, N 

If it be demanded what proportion that 
part of the town properly called, The city 
of London, bears to the reſt? I anſwer, 
that according to the laſt calculations, there 
are in the city 12,000 houfes ; in the pa- 


riſhes without the walls 36, 320; in the 
pariſhes of Middleſex and Surrey, which 
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make part of the town; 46,300; and in 
the city and liberties of Neſtminſter, 28, 330; 
in which are included the precincts of the 


Tower, Norton-Folgate, the Rolls, White- 


friars, the inns of court and Chancery, the 
king's palaces, and. all other extra-paro- 


_ chial places, 


As to the number of inhabitants in each 
of theſe four grand diviſions, if we mul- 


tiply the number of houſes in the city of 


London by eight and a half, there muſt be 
102,000 people there, according to this eſti- 
mate; by the ſame rule there muſt be 
308,720 people in the ſeventeen pariſhes 
without the walls, 393,550 in the twenty 
one out-pariſhes of Middleſes and Surrey, and 
240,805 in the city and liberties of Mieſt- 
minſter, all which compoſe the ſum total 


of 1,045,075 people. i 
Let me now proceed to inquire into the 


yg p43 {tate of the ſeveral great trading compa- 
in Kade, nies in London. The firſt in point of time 


their pre- 
ſent ſtate, 


Hamburgh 
company. 


I find to be the Hamburgh company, ori- 
ginally ſtiled merchants of the Habe (that 
is, of the ſtaple of wool) and afterwards 
merchant-adventurers, They were firſt in- 
corporated in the reign of king Edward I, 
anno 1296, and obtained leave of John 
duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp their 
ſtaple or mart for the Lot - Countries; where 
the woollen manufactures then flouriſhed 
more than in any country in Europe, The 
buſineſs of this company at firſt ſeems to 
be chiefly, if not altogether, the vending 
of Engliſh wool unwrought, 

Queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of 
the company of adventurers, and impowered 
them to treat with the princes and ſtates 
of Germany for a place which might be the 
ſtaple or mart for the woollen manufac- 
tures they exported, which was at length 
fixed at Hamburgh, from whence they ob- 
tained the name of the Hamburgh company : 
They had another mart or ſtaple alſo aſ- 
ſigned them for the ſale of their woollen 
cloths in the Low-Countries, viz, Dort in 
Ilolland. | 
This company conſiſts of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and fellowſhip, or court 
of aſſiſtants, elected annually in June, who 
have a power of making bye-laws for the 
regulation of their trade; but this trade 
in a manner lies open, every merchant 


trading thither on his own bottom, on pay- 


ing an inconſiderable ſum to the company; 
ſo that though the trade to Germany may 


be of conſequence, yet the Hamburgh com- 


pany, as a company, have very little ad- 
vantage by their being incorporated, 
The Hamburgh or German merchants ex- 


| port from England, broad-cloth, druggets, 
on 


-ells, ſerges, and ſeveral ſorts of 
ſtuffs, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, Eaft-India 
goods, tin, lead, and ſeveral other com- 


modities, the great conſumption of which 
is in Lower Germany. IV 
England takes from them prodigious 
quantities of linen, linen-yarn, kid-ſkins, 
tin-plates, and a great many other com- 
modities, | | | 


The next company eſtabliſhed was that , N 
of the Ryſſia-merchants, incorporated iſt and company. 


2d of Philip and Mary, who were im- 
powered to trade to all lands, ports and 
places in the dominions of the emperor of 
Ruſſia, and to all other lands not then 
diſcovered or frequented, lying on the 
north, north-eaſt, or north-weſt. 

The Ruſſia- company, as a company, are 
not a very conſiderable body at preſent ; 
the trade thither being carried on by pri- 
vate merchants, who are admitted into 
this trade on payment of five pounds for 
that privilege. | | 

It conſiſts of a governor, four conſuls, 
and twenty-four aſſiſtants, annually choſen 
on the firſt of March. 

The Rwuffia-merchants export from Eng- 
land ſome coarſe cloth, long-ells, worſted- 
ſtuffs, tin, lead, tobacco, and a few other 
commodities, | 

England takes from Ruffia, hemp, flax, 
linen-cloth, linen-yarn, Rigſſia- leather, tal- 
low, furs, iron, pot-aſhes, Sc. to an im- 
menſe value. 


The next company is the Eaſtland-com- Eallland 
pany, formerly called Merchants of Elbing, company. 


a town in Poliſh-Pruffia to the eaſtward of 
Dantzick, being the port they principally 
reſorted to in the infancy of their trade. 
They were incorporated 21 Elizabeth, and 
impowered to trade to all/ countries within 
the Sound, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lief- 
land, Pruſſia and Pomerania, from the ri- 
ver Oder eaſtward, viz. with Riga, Revel, 
Koning ſburgh, Elbing, Dantzick, Copen- 
hagen, Elſinore, Finland, Gothland, Eaſt- 
land and Bornholm (except Narva, which 
was then the only Ryan port in the Bal- 
tick.) And by the ſaid patent, the Eaft- 
land-company and Hamburgh-company were 
each of them authoriſed to trade ſeparately 
to Mecklenburgh, Gotland, Silefia, Mora- 
dia, Lubeck, Wiſmar, Roftock, and the 

whole river Oder. | 
This company conſiſts of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four aſſiſt- 
ants, elected annually in O#ober z but ei- 
ther they have no power to exclude others 
from trading within their limits, or the 
fine for permiſſion is ſo inconſiderable, that 
it can never hinder any merchant's trading 
thither who is inclined to it; and in fact, 
this trade, like the former, is carried on by 
private merchants, and the trade to Norway 
and Sweden is laid open by act of parliament, 
To Norway and Denmark merchants 
ſend guineas, crown-pieces, bullion, a _ 
e 


Turkey 
company. 


Cyprus, Grand Cairo, 


Eaft- India 


company. 


- 
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tle tobacco, and a few coarſe woollens, 
They import from Norway, E9c. vaſt 
quantities of deal boards, timber, ſpars 
and iron. 7 85 | 
Sweden takes from England gold and 
filver, and but a ſmall quantity of the 
manufactures and production of England. 
England imports from Sweden near two 


thirds of the iron wrought up or conſumed 


in the kingdom, copper, boards, plank, Cc. 

The Turkey or Levant company was firſt 
incorporated in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and their privileges were confirmed 
and enlarged in the reign of king Fames I. 
being impowered to trade to the Levant, 
or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean, par- 
ticularly to Smyrna, e l Conſtantinople, 

Alexandria, Ec. 

It conſiſts of a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and eighteen aſſiſtants or directors, 
choſen annually, Sc. This trade is open 
alſo to every merchant, paying a ſmall 
conſideration, and carried on accordingly 
by > puts men. 

heſe merchants export to Twrkey chiefly 
broad cloth, long ells, tin, lead, and ſome 
iron; and the Engliſh merchants frequent- 
ly buy up French and Liſbon ſugars and 
tranſport thither, as well as bullion from 
Cadiz, 

The commodities received from thence 
are chiefly raw ſilk, grogram yarn, dying 
ſtuffs of ſundry kinds, drugs, ſoap, leather, 
cotton, and ſome fruit, oil, Sc. 

The Eaft-India company were incorpo- 
rated about the 42d of Elix. anno 1600, 
and empowered to trade to all countries 
ta the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
excluſive of all others, 

About the middle of king William's 


reign it was generally ſaid their patent was 
illegal, and that the crown could not re- 


ſtrain the Engliſh merchants from trading 


to any country they were diſpoſed to deal 


with; and application being made to par- 


liament for leave to lay the trade open, 


the miniſtry took the hint, and procured 
an act of parliament (9 and 10 L. III. 
cap. 44.) empowering every ſubject of 
England to trade to India, who ſhould raiſe 
a ſum of money for the ſupply of the go- 
vernment, in proportion to the ſum he 
ſhould advance; and each ſubſcriber was 
to have an annuity after the rate of 8 per 
cent. per ann. to commence from Michael- 
mas, 1698; and his majeſty was em- 
powered to incorporate the ſubſcribers, as 
he afterwards did, and they were uſually 
called the New Eaſt-India Company, the 
old company being allowed a certain time 
to withdraw their effects. 
company being maſters of all the towns 
and forts belonging to the Engliſh on the 
coaſt of India, and their members having 


But the old 


ſubſcribed ſuch conſiderable ſums towards 
the two millions intended to be raiſed, 
that they could not be excluded from the 
trade, the new company found it neceſſary 
to unite with the old company, and to 
trade with one joint-ſtock, and have ever 
ſince been ſtiled, The United Company of 
Merchants Trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 

The company have a governor, deputy- 


' governor, and twenty-four aſſiſtants or di- 


rectors, elected annually in April. 

The Eaft-India company export great 
quantities of bullion, lead, Eugliſb cloth, 
and ſome other goods, the product or ma- 
nufacture of that kingdom; and import 
from China and India tea, china-ware, ca- 
binets, raw and wrought ſilks, colfee, 
muſlins, callicoes, and other goods. 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low 
prices there, and is very uſeful in carrying 
on the manufactures of this kingdom. 

China (lk is of excellent ſtaple, and 
comes at little above one third of the price 
of Italian Piedmont (ilk, 

The China ſilk is purchaſed at Canton 
but their fine ſilk is made in the provinces 
of Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine 
manufactures are carried on, and where 


prodigious quantities of raw ſilk are made, 
and the beſt in all China, 


The Royal- African company was incor- 4frican 
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porated 14 Car. II. and empowered to company. 


trade from Sallee in South- Barbary to the 
Cape of Good Hope, being all the weſtern 
coaſt of Africa, It carries no money out, 
and not only ſapplies the Engliſh planta- 
tions with ſervants, but brings in a great 
deal of bullion for thoſe that are ſold to 
the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, beſides gold-dult 


and other commodities, as red-wood, ele- 


phants teeth, Guinea grain, Fc, ſome of 
which are re-exported. The ſupplying 


the plantations with negroes is of that ex- 


traordinary advantage, that the planting 
fugar and tohacco, and carrying on trade 
there, could not be ſupported without 
them ; which plantations are the great 
cauſes of the increaſe of the riches of the 
kingdom. 


The Canary company was incorporated Canary 
in the reign of king Charles II. anno 1664, company. 


being empowered to trade to the Seven- 
[/lands, anciently called the Fortunate, and 
now the Canary-Iſlands. 

They have a governor, deputy-gover 
nor, and thirteen aſſiſtants or directors, 
choſen annually in March, This company 


exports baize, kerſeys, ſerges, - Norwich 


ſtuffs, and other woollen manufactures 
ſtockings, hats, fuſtians, haberdaſhery- 
wares, tin and hard-ware; as alſo herrings, 
pilchards, ſplted fleſh, and grain; linens, 
pipe-ſtaves, hoops, Sc. Importing, in re- 


turn, Canary wines, logwoud, hides, in- 


digo, 
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digo, cochineal, and other commodities, 
the produce of America and the Weſt-In- 

” Wray; 

Hudſon i- 
Bay com- overlook'd, called the Hudſon s- Bay com- 
any; and though theſe merchants make 
ut little noiſe, I find it is a very advan- 
tageous trade, They by charter trade, ex- 
cluſively of all other his Britannick ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, to the north-weſt z which 
was granted, as I have been' told, on ac- 
count that they ſhould attempt a paſſage 
by thoſe ſeas to China, &c, tho“ nothing 
appears now to be leſs their regard; nay, 
it all be true, they are the very people that 
diſcourage and impede all attempts made 
by others for the opening that paſſage to 
the South-Seas, They export ſome wool- 
len goods and haberdaſhery-wares, knives, 
hatchets, arms, and other hard-ware ; and 
in return bring back chiefly beaver-ſkins, 

and other ſkins and furs, | 
Soul. Seas The laſt, and once the moſt conſider- 
company. able of all the trading companies, is that 
of the South-Sea, eſtabliſhed by act of par- 
liament in the ninth year of the late queen 
Anne But, what by reaſon of the miſma- 
nagement of its directors in 1720, the 
miſcarriage of their whale-fiſhery, and the 
intrigues of the Spantards, their credit 1s 
ſunk, and their trade. has much decreaſed. 

I procced, in the next place, to inquire 
what countries the 66) aj of London 
trade to ſeparately, not being incorporated 
or ſubject to the controul of any company. 

Among which is the trade to Lacy, whi- 
ther are exported broad cloth, long ells, 
baize, druggets, callimancoes, camblets, 
and divers other ſtuffs ; leather, tin, lead, 
great quantities of fiſh, as pilchards, her- 
rings, ſalmon, Nepal cod, &c. pep- 
per, and other Eaſt-India goods. 

The commodities England takes from 
them, are raw, thrown and wrought ſilk, 
wine, oil, ſoap, olives, ſome dyers wares, 
anchovies, Ec. 

To Spain the merchants export broad 
cloth, druggets, callimancoes, baize, ſtuff 
of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, tin, lead, 
corn, e. | | 

The commodities England takes from 
them, are wine, oil, fruit of divers kinds, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying ſtuffs, 
Trade to To Portugal allo are exported broad 
Portugal. cloth, druggets, baize, long ells, calli- 

mancoes, and all other ſorts of ſtuffs ; as 
well as tin, lead, leather, fiſh, corn, and 
other Exgliſb commodities, | 
England takes from them great quanti- 
ties of wine, oil, ſalt and fruit, and gold, 
both in bullion and ſpecie; tho? it is for- 
feited, if ſeized in the ports of Portugal. 
Trade to The French take very little from Eng- 
Irame., land in a fair way, dealing chiefly with 


Trade to 
laty. 


Trade to 
Spain. 
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There is another company I had almoſt 


owlers, or thoſe that clandeſtinely export 
wool and fuller*s-earth, c. They indeed 
buy ſome of our tobacco, ſugar, tin, lead, 
coals, a few ſtuffs, ſerges, flannels, and a 
ſmall matter of broad cloth, But 

England takes from France wine, brandy, 
linen, lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick- 
lawns, to a prodigious value; brocades, 
velvets, and many other rich ſilk manu- 
factures, which are either run, or come by 
way of Holland; the humour of ſome of 
the nobility and gentry being ſuch, that 
although they have thoſe manufactures 
made as good at home, if not better than 
abroad, yet they are forced to be called 
by the name of French to make them ſell, 
Their linens are run in very great quanti- 
ties, as are their wine and brandy, from 
the Land's-end even to the Downs. | 

To Flanders are exported ſerges, a few Trade to 
flannels, a very few ſtuffs, ſugar, tobacco, F/anders. 
tin, and lead. | 

England takes from them fine lace, fine 
cambricks and cambrick-lawns, Flanders 
whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, and 
divers other commodities, to a very great 
value, | | 

To Holland the merchants export broad Trade to 
cloth, druggets, long ells, ſtuffs of a great Holland. 
many ſorts, leather, corn, coals, and ſome- 
thing of almoſt every kind that this king- 
dom produces; beſides all ſorts of India 
and Turkey re-exported goods, ſugars, to- 
bacco, rice, ginger, pitch and tar, and 
ſundry other commodities of the produce 
of our American plantations, | 
England takes from Holland great quan- 
tities of fine Holland linen, threads, tapes, 
and incles; whale fins, braſs battery, mad- 
der, argol, with a large number of other 
commodities and toys; clapboard, wain- 
ſcot, Ce. 

To Ireland are exported fine broad cloth, Trade to 
rich ſilks, ribbons, gold and filver lace, Leland. 
manufactured iron and cutlery wares, 
pewter, great quantities of hops, coals, 
dying wares, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt-India 
goods, raw ſilk, hollands, and almoſt every 
thing they uſe, but linens, coarſe woollens, 
and catables. 

England takes from Ireland woollen yarn, 
linen yarn, great quantities of wool in the 
fleece, and ſome tallow. | 

They have an extraordinary trade for 
their hides, tallow, beef, butter, Sc. to 
Holland, Flanders, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, which enables them to make large 
remittances, | 

To the Sugar-plantations are exported Trade to 
all ſorts of cloathing, both linen, ſilks and the Srgar- 
woollen ; wrought iron, braſs, copper, all?##t«tions 
ſorts of houſhold-furniture, and a great 
part of their food. | 

They return ſugar, ginger, and ſeveral 

commo- 
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commodities, and all the bullion and gold 


Trade to 


the Tobac- 


co-planta- 
tions. 


© Trade to 


Carolina. 


they can meet with, but rarely carry out any. 

To the Tobacco-plantations are exported 
cloathing, houſhold- goods, iron manufac- 
tures of all ſorts, ſaddles, bridles; braſs 
and copper wares; and, notwithſtanding 
they dwell among the woods, they take 
their very turnery-wares, and almoſt every 
thing elſe that may be called the manu- 
facture of England. 7; | 

England takes from them not only what 
tobacco is conſumed at home, but very 
great quantities for re-exportation; 

To Carolina are exported the ſame com- 
modities as to the Tobacco-plantations, This 
country lying between the 3zad and 36th 
degrees of northern latitude, the ſoil is ge- 
nerally fertile. The rice it produces is 
ſaid to be the beſt in the world; and no 


country affords better ſilk than has been 


„ 


Trade to 
Penſylua- 


nia, 


Trade to 
Neqws- 
England. 


brought from thence, though for want of 
fufficient encouragement the quantity im- 
ported is very ſmall, It is ſaid both bohea 
and green tea have been raiſed there, ex- 
traordinary good of the kind. The olive- 
tree grows wild, and thrives very well, and 
might ſoon be improved ſo far as to ſup- 
ply us with large quantities of oil. It is 
faid the fly, from whence the cochineal is 
made, is found very common, and if care 
was taken very great quantities might be 
made; The indigo plant grows exceed- 
ing well, The country has plenty of iron 
mines in it, and would produce excel- 
lent hemp and flax, if encouragement was 
given for raiſing it, 

To Penſylvania are exported broad cloth, 
kerſeys, druggets, ſerges, and manufactures 
of all kinds, | 

To New- England are exported all ſorts of 


woollen manufactures, linen, ſail- cloth, and 


cordage for rigging their ſhips, haberdaſh- 
ery, &c, They carry lumber and proviſi- 


ons to the ſugar plantations ; and exchange 


1 


of Eng- 
land, 


proviſions for logwood with the logwood- 
cutters at Campeachy, They ſend pipe and 
barrel-ſtaves and fiſh to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Streights, They ſend pitch, tar, 
and turpentine to England, with ſome 
ſkins, cs 

Having conſidered the trading com- 
panies, and other branches of foreign 
trade, I ſhall now inquire into the eſtab- 


Pg 2.1; liſnment of the Bank of England, 


The governor and company of the Bank 
of England, Ec. are injoined not to trade, 
or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them, to trade 
with any 41 the ſtock, monies or effects, 
in the buying or ſelling of any merchan- 
dize or goods whatſoever, on pain of for- 
feiting the treble value. Let they may 
deal in * of exchange, and in buying 

Vor. I. 


and ſelling of bullion, gold or ſilver, or 
in ſelling goods mortgaged to them, and 
not redeemed at the time agreed on, or 
within three months after, or ſuch goods 
as ſhould be the produce of lands pur- 
chaſed by the corporation. All bills ob- 
ligatory and of credit under the ſeal of the 
corporation made to any perſon, may by 
indorſement be aſſign'd, and ſuch aſſign- 
ment ſhall transfer the property to the mo- 
nies due upon the ſame, and the aſſignee 
may ſue in his own name. 

There is at preſent due to this} * . 
Bank from the government (. . 
on the original fund at 6 ( 72299900 

per Cent. 

For cancelling of Exchequer . 
bills, 3 George . hd hag bv 

Purchasꝰ d of the South- Sea com- 

- pany, — R 
Annuities at 4 J. per Cent. 
charged on the duty on cok 1,750,000 
ſince Lady-Day, 1719.— | 
Ditto, charged on the 3 

of the funds for the loner 1 50,000 
of 1714, — | 


þ 4,000,000 


td 


Total dye to the Bank 


Englahd* of F 19, 100,000 


— 0 ä 


Give me leave to obſerve here, that Broker | 
moſt of the foreign trade of this town ned 
tranſacted by brokers, of which there axe in foreign 
three ſorts, viz. 1ſt, Exchange-Brokers, merchan- 
2dly, Brokers for goods and merchandize, ee Pa 
and 3dly, Ship-brokers, © Pits ef 

The Exchange- Brokers who are verſed in of ex- 
the courſe of Exchange, furniſh the mer- change, 
chant with money or bills, as he has oc- 
caſion for either. | 

The Broker of goods lets the merchant 
know where he may furniſh himſelf with 
them, and the ſettled price; or if he wants 
to ſell, where he may meet with a chap- 
man for his effects. | 

The Ship- Broker finds ſhips for the mer- 
chant, when he wants to ſend his goods a- 


broad; or goods for captains and maſters 


of veſſels to freight their ſhips with, 

If it be demanded what ſhare of foreign 5, fo. 
trade London hath with reſpect to the reſt reign 
of the kingdom; it ſeems to have a fourth trade of 

art of the whole, at leaſt if we may Lenden. 
Judge by the produce of the cuſtoms, which 
are as three to twelve, or thereãbouts. 

As to the manufactures carried on in the Manufc. 
city of London; here mechanicks have ac- tyres of 
quired a great deal of reputation in the Londen, 
world, and in many things not without 
reaſon ; for they excell in clock and cabinet- 
work, in making ſaddles, and all ſorts of 
tools, and other things, The door and gun 

& © % locks, 


_—_— —— 


fs — 
6 —_— 


4 Which has been much increaſed. 
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| Jocks, and fire arms, are no where to be 


and is prodigiouſly inlarged of late years. 
Dyers alſo are very numerous in and about 


reigners in the beau 


parallel'd: The ſilk manufacture is equal 
to that of Frante, or any other country, 


London, and are not exceeded by any fo- 
or durableneſs of 
their colours: and "thoſe that print and 
ſtain cottons and linens have brought 
that art to great perfection. Printers of 
books, alſo, may equal thoſe abroad; but 
the beſt paper. is imported from other 
countries, 

The manufacture of glaſs here is equal 
to that of Yenice, or any other country in 
Europe, whether we * 5 the coach or 
looking-glaſſes, perſpectives, drinking- 


glaſſes, or any other kind of glaſs what- 


ever, The making of pins and needles 
is another great manufacture in this town, 
as is that of wire-drawing of filyer, gold, 
and other metals, The Goldſmiths and 
Silverſmiths excell in their way. The Pew- 
terers and Braſfiers furniſh all manner of 
veſſels and implements for the kitchen, 
which are as neatly and ſubſtantially made 
and furniſhed here, as in any country in Eu- 
rope. The trades of Hat-making and 
Shoe-making employ multitudes of me- 
chanicks; and the Taylors are equally nu- 


- merous, The Cabinet, Screen, and Chair- 


Situation, 


makers contribute alſo conſiderably to the 
adorning and furniſhing the dwelling-houſe, 
The common Smiths, Bricklayers, and 
Carpenters, are no inconfiderable branch 
of mechanicks; as may well be imagined 
in a town of this magnitude, where ſo 
many churches, —_— and private build- 
ings are continually repairing, and ſo many 
more daily erecting upon new foundations. 
And this brings me to mention the Ship- 
wrights, who are employed in the eaſt part 
of the town, on both ſides the river Thames, 


all the cafks for domeſtick and foreign ſer- 
vice, The Anchorſmiths, Ropemakers, 
and others employ*d in the rigging and 
fitting out ſhips, are very numerous; and 
brewing and ' diſtilling may be introduced 
among the manufactures of this town, 


where ſo many thouſand quarters of malt 


are annually converted into beer and fpi- 
rits : And as the various kinds of beer brew'd 
here, are not to be parallel'd in the world, 
either for quantity or quality; ſo the di- 
ſtilling of ſpirits is brought to ſuch per- 
tection that the beſt of them are not caſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed from French brandy. 

Having already mentioned ſhip-build- 
ing among the mechanick trades, give me 
leave to obſerve farther, that in this Eug- 
land excells all other nations; the men of 
war are the moſt beautiful as well as formid- 
able machines, that ever floated on the 
ocean. | 


As to the number of foreigners in and Numbers 


about this great city, there cannot be given of foreign- 
ers in 


any certain account, only this you may de- 
pend upon, that there are more of the 
French nation than of any other: Such 
numbers of them coming over about the 
time of the revolution, and ſince, to avoid 
the perſecution of Lewis XIV. and fo 
many more to get their bread; either in 
the way of trade, or in the ſervice of per- 
ſons of quality ; and I find they have up- 
wards of twenty churches in this town, to 
each of which it we allow 1000 ſouls, then 
their number muſt be at leaft 20,000. 
Next to the French nation I account moſt 
of the Dutch and Germans ; for there are but 
few Spaniards or Portugueſe, and the latter 
are generally 7ews ; and except the raree- 
ſhew-men, we ſee ſcarce any of the natives 
of Italy here; though the Venetian and 
ſome other Halian princes have their pub- 
lick chapels here * the exerciſe of the 


in building ſhips, lighters, boats, and o- Nomiſb religion. 8 
ther veſſels; and the Coopers, Who make | 


CHAP: XIE 


Of the Situation, Antiquity, Cc. of OxrorD. 


XFORD is an ancient, beautiful and 
pleaſant city, though not of very 
reat extent, It ſtands upon the 


rivers Charwell and Ns: The two princi- 


pal ſtreets of it make the figure of a crofs, 
and are each of them about a mile in 
length, It contains thirteen pariſhes, and 


is encompaſſed on every ſide with a rich 


and pleaſant country, an elegant and fur- 


priſing incloſure, full of a noble variety 
of meadows and paſtures, hills, plains, 


fields, woods, villages, towns, and gen- 


\ 


tlemens ſeats, in a clear, open, and whole- 


ſome air. There goes a very dark tradi- Antiqui- 
tion, that this city was firſt built by Mem- . 


pric, king of the Britains, above a thou- 
ſand years before the birth of Chriſt, and 
that he gave the place the name of Caer- 
Mempric, which afterwards it exchanged 
for that of Rydychen or Oxen-ford , for ſo 
Ryaychen ſignifies in the Old Britiſh or Welch, 
It is alſo told, that Arviragus, a Britiſh 
king, was the founder of this univerſity ; 
that he erected it within the firſt my 

| ter 


privileges. 
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after Chriſt, and that St. Germain, biſhop 
of Auxerre, form'd the polity and eonſti- 
tution of it towards the latter end of the 
fourth. From the ſingular agreeableneſs 
of its ſituation, it derived alſo the name 
of Bellgiitum, as much as to ſay, The feat 
of rural ſatisfaction and delight, When 
the Saxons had reduced it to ruinous cir- 
cumftances, king Yortigern is ſaid to have 
reſtored it to a flouriſhing condition z which 
when it had Joſt again by the Danes, ki 
Alfred reinſtated, and ſo eſtabliſhed it, 
that it has preſerved it (though not with- 
out ſome conſiderable interruptions) to 
this day. About rjo years afterwards 
we find it deſcribed by Ingulpbus, abbot 
of Croyland, as a thriving and celebrated 
ſeminary, and feat of learning : and to 
come lower, Matthew Paris tells us, it had 
no leſs than three thouſand clergy ſtudents 
of it, in his time. 
It is diſtributed into two bodies, the 
academicks, and the citizens, equally in- 
habitants of the ſame place, but differing 
very conſiderably from one another in 
their employments, manners, and privi- 
leges. The juriſdiction and authority of 
the univerſity is much more extenſive than 
that of the town. The magiſtracy of the 
univerſity not only take place of that of 
the town, but controul and over-rule them, 
even in moſt of thoſe affairs that more im- 
mediately concern the city itfelf, Not 
only the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
but the proctors, who are officers inferior 
to the former, are impowered to puniſh 
either townſmen or ſojourners, in caſe of 
miſbehaviour, either with impriſonment, 
corporal puniſhment, or removal. Theſe 
have alſo their officers, called clerks of the 
market, who take care that no unwhole- 
ſome meat is ſold there, and regulate the 
prices, weights, meaſures, Fc. In a word, 
the univerſity has as many officers as an- 
ſwer the ſeveral intereſts and occaſions of 
her members, and theſe inveſted with as 
much authority and power as is neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. And for the further ſe- 
curity and advantage of this learned body, 
Henry III. conſtituted four aldermen and 
eight aſſociates, choſen and to be choſen 
out of the moſt eminent of the citizens, 
to reſtrain the citizens from whatever inſo- 
lencies they might offer, or violences they 
might attempt againſt the ſcholars. And 
the power he gave them for this end was 
9 competent and ample, but limited 
with the obligation of an oath, which the 
mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and fifty others 
of the principal citizens, are obliged to re- 
new every year in the chief church of the 


** — — . * * _— 


univerſity, to maintain all the rights, pri- 
vileges, and liberties of the univerſity. 
And as an acknowledgement and token of 
their duty herein; the mayor and citizens 


aforeſaid do every year, upon Stholaftica- 


day, as it is called, that is, on February 
the 13th, pay every one a penny publick- 
ly to the untverſity aſſembled upon occa- 
ſion of this ſolemnity. A EY 
The univerſity is privileged to ſend two 


hg - repreſentatives to parliament, by a charter 
from king James I. anno 1607. 
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The univerfity has a right to make its Statutes: 


own laws, which accordingly it has altered 
and changed as ſeemed moſt ſuitable to the 
variations of exigencies and emergencies. 
Henry V, who had his education here, be- 

an a reformation of the ſtatutes as they 

ood in his time, which himfelf not living 
to finiſh, the univerſity entered upon the 


proſecution of his deſigns, but without ſuc- 


ceſs, As fruitleſs were the ſucceeding ef- 
forts, that were made to this purpoſe, in 
the reign of king Henry VIII. by cardinal 
Wolſey, and again, in the reign of king 


Edward VI, and then in the reign of queen 


Mary by cardinal Pool, and laſtly by Wil- 
liam earl of Pembroke, chancellor of Oxford; 
'till in the reign of king Charles I. (who 
preſſed the completion of this great work 
with repeated importunities, and was pleaſed 
to forward it with his princely aſſiſtance and 
advice) it was brought to perfection, by 
Dr. William Laud, lord archbiſhop of Cau- 
terbury ; and the ſtatutes thus amended and 
reformed, having paſſed the judgement and 
approbation of the univerſity, and the 
ſeals of the king, and of the archbiſhop 
and chancellor, were moſt humbly and 
Joyfully received by the univerſity aſſem- 
bled in convocation, and fworn and ſub- 
ſcribed to by the heads of houſes, | 


The chancellor of Oxford is chofen in Officers, 


convocation, by ſcrutiny or collection of 
votes, His province or office is to guard 
and preſerve the government and good or- 
der of the whole univerſity; to take care 
that its rights, privileges and liberties, ſuffer 
no violation or diminution ; to convene con- 
vocations and congregations ; to promote 
to degrees; to hear and determine difputes 
and controverſies; to prefide and act as 
judge in his on court; to punith offenders; 
and to ſee that the mayor and citizens re- 


new their oath before - mentioned every year 


to the univerſity, 8s, His juriſdiction ex- 
tends five miles round Oxford, | 
The high-ſteward is choſen by the chan- 


cellor, who recommends him to the uni- 


verſity for their approbation and confirma- 
tion of his choice, His office and duty is 
| 9 885 to 
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to defend and maintain the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of the univerſity; to be 
ready, upon their motion and application, 
to aſſiſt the chancellor, or his vice-chan- 
cellor, and the proctors, in the diſcharge 
and execution of their offices; and to judge 
and paſs ſentence in capital cauſes, by vir- 
tue of mandate or commiſſion from the 
chancellor, according to the laws of the 
realm, and the privileges of the univer- 
lity, - cart F; 

| The vice-chancellor ruſt be one of the 
heads of the colleges, and is recommended 
to the univerſity by the chancellor's nomi- 
nation, His office is to ſupply the chan- 
cellor's place, and he acts with ſuch ample 
power as his deputy, that his acts of au- 
thority are equivalent to the chancellor's, 
except in ſome caſes extraordinary. It is 
incumbent upon him to take care that the 
ſermons be duly preached, the lectures read, 
and the exerciſes performed; that offenders 
be diſcovered and puniſhed z that hereticks 
and ſchiſmaticks be expelled and ſent out 
of the bounds of his juriſdiction ; that the 
proctors and other officers, and the ſervants 
of the univerſity, acquit themſelves as 
they ſhould do in their reſpective poſts and 
dutics; that the univerſity receive no da- 
mage in the eſtates and property belong- 
ing to it, and that its writings and records 
be carefully and faithfully preſerved ; that 
all things go on regularly and orderly in his 
court, and that the mayor, c. renew their 
oath annually to the univerſity ; In a word, 
to contribute his beſt endeavours for the vin- 
dication and promotion of the honour and 
intereſt of the univerſity, the encourage - 
ment of merit and virtue, and the progreſs 
und advancement of learning. | 

The two proctors are choſen every year 

out of the colleges, which have their turns, 


two at a time, of election aſſigned them, 


in a certain courſe or order, ſpecified and 
appointed by the royal authority for that 
purpoſe, They are elected by the maſters 
of their particular colleges. Their office 
and duty is to take care of and ſuperviſe the 
unverſity's affairs and accounts; to aſk and 
gather the votes of congregations and con- 
vocations in ſcrutinies; to adminiſter oaths 
at the taking of degrees; to ſee that the 
writings, records, and monuments of the 
univerſity, be preſerved ſafe and intire 
to attend the academical exerciſes and acts; 
to find out diſorderly perſons, and thoſe 
that keep ill houſes; and to make inquiry 


after all violations and infringements of 


the ſtatutes and privileges of the univer- 
ſity, and to puniſh the authors of them, 
The publick orator's buſineſs is to draw 
up ſuch letters for the univerſity, as the 
convocation or congregation have deter- 


mined ſhall be ſent, and to read what he has 
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writ, in the convocation-houſe : He is alſo 
to make orations or ſpeeches, ſuited to 
times and occaſions; upon the reception or 
entertainment of princes and people of 
high rank and ſtation, when they come 
to the univerſity, or upon any other emer- 
gency, when the-vice-chancellor ſhall think 
it proper for him to make a ſpeech. 


The chancellor, and in his abſence the Public!: 
vice-chancellor, has ſix bead!es to attend attendant: 


him; three of the ſuperior order; one for 
the profeſſion of divinity, one for law, and 
one for phy/ick and arts, who are eſquires 
by their places, and whoſe ſtaves are gilt; 
and three of an inferior order, called alfo 
yeomen-beadles, whoſe ſtayes are only plain 
. 5 

The buſineſs of the beadles is to attend 
the chancellor or vice-chancellor, to walk 
before him, with their ſtaves erected, when 
he goes abroad, eſpecially upon publick bu- 
ſineſs; to carry his orders and commands; 
and, at his pleaſure, to ſeize upon the 
perſons of delinquents, and convey them 
into cuſtody. Citations and ſummons; 
giving publick notice of court- days and 
convocations, are another part of their of- 
fice z as it is alſo to conduct the preachers to 
church, and the profeſſors and lecturers to 
the ſchools, and afterwards to bring them 
home again, Sc. The beadles walk with 
the heads of their ſtaves upwards before the 
chancellor, downwards before the vice. 
chancellor. e 

Beſide the beadles, there is a virger, 
who is not tied to ſo conſtant attendance 
as the beadles, but only at ſome certain 
times, and upon more ſolemn and extraor- 
dinary occaſions, goes before the chancel- 
lor or vice-chancellor, at the head of the 
beadles, with a filver wand or rod in his 
hand, 

There are ſeveral other officers and ſer- 
vants of leſs note belonging to the univer- 
ſity. But theſe we ſhall omit. | 


The univerſity-church is that which is The uni- 


dedicated to the bleſſed virgin, and ſtands —_— 
CILUrc 


very conveniently for the univerſity's uſe, 
in the middle of the city, and as it were 
in the center of the colleges, It is a mag- 
nificent and regular ſtructure both without 
and within, and a very high and beauti- 
ful ſteeple (conſpicuous for ſeveral miles) 
riſes from the middle of it. The nave, 
or body of the church, is the place for the 
univerſity ſermons and prayers, The vice- 
chancellor's, doctors, noblemens, and proc- 
tors ſeats are at the weſt end; and the maſ- 
ters have their ſeats lower, and nearer the 
pulpit. The batchelors of arts, and under- 
graduates, above ſervitors, fit in galleries 
raiſed againſt the weſt end of the church, 
and part of the two ſides, After a Latin 
ſermon, at the beginning of every * 

. 


The 


theatre. 


_ On, 


the ſacrament is celebrated in the choir 


of the church by the doctors and maſters, 
And at certain. times the doctors. 


and maſters are obliged, when they come 


to church, to appear in their hoods and 


* 
N 


ſcarlet gowns. 


The zheatre, a very large magnificent 


and elegant pile of building, was raiſed by 


doctor Gilbert Sheldon, late lord archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. The back part of it is 
ſemicircular, which makes the form of the 
whole approach near to that of an half 
oval. All that part of it which is under 
ground, and that which is above the flat 
roof, are offices for printing, drying the 
ſheets, c. And that ample and auguſt 
room between. is dedicated to the exerciſes 
and occaſions of the univerſity at their pub- 
lick acts, and upon other ſpecial or extra- 
ordipary ſolemnities. The diſtribution and 
order 5 ſeats and places at thoſe times is as 
follows: The vice- chancellor, the profeſ- 
ſors, doctors, curators of the theatre, noble- 
men, and inceptors in the higher profeſſions 
or faculties, . their places in a ſemi- 
circular range of ſeats riſing one above 
another, The vice- chancellor ſits in a large 
handſome elbow- chair made of oak, in 


the middle of the uppermoſt row. That 


part of the area, which is next under the 


doctors, and is railed in at the time of acts, 


Walls, with convenient 


is at that time the place for the inceptors 
in arts; at other times the whole lies open, 
and is common to all maſters of arts, re- 
gent and not regent. The lower galleries 
on either hand, that join the place of the 
doctors, are for the non-regent maſters, 
and at the ends of them there ſtand out 
raſtrums, or large ſquare ſeats, in a ſort of 


— form, for the two proctors. The 


ower gallery beyond that on the weſt - ſide 
is for the gentlemen of the univerſity of 
Cambridge. That oppoſite to it, on the 
eaſt ſide, is for ſtrangers. The two lower 
galleries, on each ſide of the front · door, 
are for ladies. The gallery above them is 
for the muſick. The galleries over the 
non-regent maſters are for gentlemen- com- 
moners and batchelors of arts. That over 
the gentlemen of Cambridge, and that over 
the ſtrangers, are for commoners, ſcholars 


of houſes, and under-graduates in general. 


That part of the area or floor, which is 
without the rails, is open to all other comers. 
The whole roof entertains the eye with a 
noble piece of painting; and perhaps the 
world has not à piece of art more admi- 
rable in that kind, than the contrivance 
of the timber- Work that keeps up ſo wide 
a flat roof. This edifice ſtands in an open 
place or yard; the front facing the divi- 
nity ſchool, with iron paliſades before the 
back part; and on the two ſides are two 
cavitics in them, 
Vol. I. | | 
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in which are placed that rare collection of, 


remote antiquity, Arundelian and Sel- 
denian marbles; the former given to the 
univerſity by the honourable Henry Howard, 
randſon of. Thomas earl, of Arundel ; the 
atter by the executors of Mr, Selden, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the letter S. from the Arun- 
delian, which are marked with the letter H. 
And that the ſame munificence which had 
reared this mighty fabrick, might ſecure it 
from any danger of decay, his grace the 
archbiſhop gave further 2000 pounds to 
buy an eſtate, the revenues of which he 
aſſigned for repairing the theatre; and 
whatever overplus ſhould remain after that 
was taken care of, to go to the uſe and fur- 


ther furniture of the printing-houſe, whoſe 


letters, preſſes, Ic. were allo all at firſt his 
grace's benefaction. | 


The Divinity ſchool is an ancient build- Schools: 


ing, not only roofed, but intirely built 

with free-ſtone, It was ao leſs than fifty. 
three years in building and finiſhing, be- 
ing begun anno 14.27, and not finiſhed till 
the year 1480. The work of the roof is 
very curious and ornamental, = 
The Schools of Arts being built contigu- 
ous to the two ends of that part or extent 
of the Bodleian library, which looks eaſt- 
ward, make a ſpacious and ſplendid qua- 
drangle, or ſquare court, Under the caſt 
ſide of the Bodleian library, which is the 
welt of the ſchools quadrangle, is the 


Proſcholium, a ſpacious handſome walk be- 


fore the Divinity-/chool, in which candi- 
dates for degrees, in token of ſupplicating 
for them ſtand with their heads uncovered 


.before their graces are propoſed. On the 


ſouth ſide are the ſchools of Medicine or 


Anatomy, Rhetorick, Natural Philoſophy and 


Mufick. On the north ſide are the ſchools 
of Law, Moral P hiloſophy, Languages, Gram- 
mar, and Hiſtory, On the eaſt are the 
ſchools of Geometry and Arithmetick, Aſtro- 
nomy, Metaphy jicks, Logic; between which 


ſtands a lofty tower, the lower part of it be- 


ing the great gatc or porch of entrance, over 
which is a Mathematical. Library for the 


Savilian- profeſſor; and over that, part of 


the ſchool's gallery; over that, the univerſi- 
ty archives or repoſitory for its records and 
writings z and at top is an Aſtronomical Ob- 


ſervatory, The weſt ſide of this tower, 
which fronts the area of the ſchools, is 


adorned with beautiful columns, riſing on 
either ſide in pairs, and anſwering to the 
five diviſions aforeſaid ; the firſt pair be- 
ing of the Tuſcan order, the ſecond of the 
Dorick, the third the Tonich, the fourth 
the Corinthian, and the fifth the Juv s 


At the top of the fourth diviſion there ſits a 


figure of king James I. holding out a book 


in his . to fame ſounding a trum- 
K Kk 4 | 


a Pet, 


* 


pet, and in his left another to a matron, 
repreſenting the univerſity. 

The ſchool of Medicine or Anato 
tains a very rich and copious treaſure of 
extraordinary productions both of nature 
and art, beſides many rare antiquities, and 
other remarkable curioſities. 

The Botanick or Phy/ick garden is 
ſituate without the eaſt gate of the town, 
on the weſt bank of the river Charcoell; 
the front of it is oppoſite to the ſouth ſide 
of Magdalen college, The ground (which 
was formerly a burying-place belonging to 
the eus, but, at the time when the earl 

of Danby purchaſed it, belonged to Mag- 
dalen college) was bought and furniſhed 


with rich and beautiful variety of plants, 


and the walls and the portals of ſtone, very 
beautiful, were built by Henry earl of 
Danby, who, having reſolved to immor- 
talize his memory, by ſome conſiderable 
bene faction to the univerſity, and having 
ſome time deliberated with himſelf what 
benefaction might be moſt uſeful and 
ſerviceable to them, at length came to a 
reſolution (that I may uſe the words of 
his own inſcription) Of doing glory to God, 
honour to the king, and ſervice to the uni- 
verſity and the publick, in this liberal dona- 
tion, which coſt his lordſhip. 5000 J. be- 
ſides which, he ſpared neither trouble nor 
charge to ſtock the garden with valuable 
and uſeful plants of all forts and ſpecies : 
This garden was levelled and laid out, and 
the walls and porches built, in the years 
1632 and 1633. 
Tahurarct There are two profeſſors or Kturers of 
Divinity. divinity, the Regius and the Margaret 
profeſſor ; as they are commonly called, 
Regis His duty is to expound ſome part of 
profeſſor. holy ſcripture, twice every week, in term- 
time, on Mondays and Fridays, at nine of 
the clock in the morning, in the Divinity- 
ſchool, and to moderate at the diſputations 
every Thurſday at one of the clock at 
noon, | | | 
Margaree The Margaret profeſſorſhip was founded 
proſeſſor. anno 1496. | COA | 

His duty is to expound ſome part of 
holy ſcripture, every week in term-time, 
on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, at nine of the 
clock in the morning, 

Phy/ick profeſſorſhip was founded and 
endowed by king Henry VIII, anno 1540. 
His duty is to read upon Hippocrates 
or Galen, twice a week in term-time, viz, 
on Tueſdays and Fridays, at eight of the 
clock in the morning, in the Medicine or 
Anatomy ſchool. 


Phy/ick, 


Civil 
Law. founded anno 1540, and endowed anno 
1546, by king Henry VIII. 

His duty is to expound ſome part of 


the Corpus Juris Civilis, eſpecially ſuch ti- 


con- 


The profeſſorſhip of civil law was 


The Voyage of Don Go z ALEks, 


tles as may be of moſt uſe in this king - 
dom, twice every week in term- time, vix. 
on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, at ten of the 
clock in the morning, in the ſchool of 
| | 


The Hebrew profeſſorſhip was founded Hebrew. 


and endowed at the ſame time with that of 
civil law, and by the ſame royal hand. 
His duty is to illuſtrate the grammati- 
cal part, and the idioms or proprieties of 
the Hebrew, out of the Hebrew text of 
holy ſcripture ; and this he is obliged to 
do twice a week in term-time, on Wedne/- 
days and Saturdays, between the hours of 
one and two in the afternoon. | 


The Greek profeſſorſhip was alſo found- g,,,, 


ed and endowed by king Henry VIII. and 
at the ſame time with the Hebrew, 

His duty is to inſtruct his auditors with 
critical remarks and obſervations, uſeful 
for their improvement in the grammatical 


and idiomatical part, upon Homer, Demo/- 


thenes, Jſocrates, Euripides, or any other of 
the old and claſſical Greek authors. And 
this he is to do twice a week in term-time, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, between the 
hours of one and two in the afternoon, 

The foregoing lectureſbips or profeſſor- 
ſhips (the Margaret excepted) are in the 
gift of the crown, 


The Arabick lecture was founded by 4ratic. 


Dr. William Laud, lord archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and chancellor of the univerſity, 
anno 1636, and endowed by the ſame mu- 
nificent hand, anno 1640. 

His duty is to read upon ancient and 
eg authors; to diſtinguiſh and il- 
luſtrate the proprieties and elegances of the 
language; to expreſs and explain the gram- 
matical ſenſe and conſtruction; to ſhew 
the affinity between the Arabick, Hebrew, 
and Syriack; to ſtay ſome time in the 
ſchool after his lecture is finiſhed, and an- 
ſwer ſuch queſtions and difficulties as to 
which his auditors ſhall deſire to be ſatis- 
fied, Cc. He is to read in vacations, on 
Wedneſdays at nine o*clock in the morning, 
and in Lent at eight, in the ſchool of Lan- 
guages. | 


The hiſtory profeſſorſhip was founded ijvry. 


and endowed in the year 1622, by William 
Camden, Eſq; Clarenceux, king at arms, 
and maſter of arts in this univerſity, 

This profeſſor is to read upon Lucius 
Florus, or ſome other ancient claſſical hiſ- 
torian of good note, twice a week in term- 


time, i. e. on Mondays and Fridays, be- 


tween the hours of one and two in the af- 
ternoon, ; | 


The moral philoſophy lecture was founded 3a 
and endowed by Thomas White, D. D. pre- hieb. 


bendary of Sr. Paul's, canon of Chris- 
Church, and treaſurer of the church of Sa- 


tiſbury, anno 1621, which lecture, by the 


tounder's 


Natural 


Ceometry. 
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The myfck, lecture was founded and-en- Mu/ick. 


founder's appointment, was, after his death, 
to bt. held no longer than five years by one 
man, who was to be immediately ſucceeded 
by any one of the ſame college. 


HFis duty is to read upon and 
and briefly diſcuſs Ariſtotle's ethicks, po- 
liticks, œconomicks, twice in the week in 
term time, viz, on Tueſdays and Fridays, 
at eight o'clock in the morning. The 
firſt of theſe lecturers was William Price, 
M. A. and ſtudent of Chrift-Church,  , 
The natural philoſophy lecture was foun- 
ded and endowed by Sir William Sedley, 
knt. and. bart, of Aylesford in Kent, anno 
1622. 0 | 

His duty 1s to read oP and expound 
Ariſtotle's phyſicks, or his books de Calo 
& Mundo, his Meteorology, his Parva 
Naturalia, his books de Anima, or de Ge- 
neratione & Corruptione, twice a week in 
term- time, upon Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
at eight o*clock in the morning, in the 
Natural Philoſophy ſchool. . 

The two lectures of geometry and aſtro- 
zomy were founded and endowed by Sir 
Henry Savile, knt. and firſt warden of 
Merton, then provoſt. of Eaton college, 
anno 1619. ST ; 
The profeſſor of geometry is obliged to 
read twice every week in term-time, vix. 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, in the geometry 
ſchool, upon Euclid's Elements, Apollonius's 
Conicks, and Archimedes's books, to com- 


mit his lectures to writing, and to leave 


Aſtronomy. 


them, for the benefit of poſterity, in the 
mathematical library. _ 


The profeſſor of aſtronomy is obliged to 


read twice every week in term-time, vix. 
on Mondays and Thurſdays, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, in the Aftronomy ſchool, 


upon Ptalemy's Amegiſt, Copernicus, &c. 


to commit his lectures to writing, and to 
leave them, for the benefit of poſterity, 
in the mathematical library. 

'Tis allo part of the geometry profeſſor's 
province, at ſuch other times as the uni- 
verſity ſhall approve of, to teach and ex- 


plain the TF der and rules of arithme-, 


tick, pradt ical geometry, mu/ick, and mecha- 
nicks; as it belongs to the a/fronomy pro- 
feſſor's place to teach and explain the prin- 


ciples, Ec. of opticks, gnomonicks, geogra- 


phy, and navigation, ſo far as it is purely 
mathematical, But both profeſſors were 


abſolutely forbid meddling with judicial 


aſtrology, calculation of nativities, and the 
like, Ls 

' Beſides the authors aforementioned, 
which either profeſſor is obliged to read 
upon, both of them are permitted by their 
founder to read upon, if they pleaſe, The- 
odefius's and Menelaus's Sphericks, and the 
doctrine of Triangles, both plain and ſphe- 


o 


rical. 


expound, 


dowed by William Heytber, who belonged 
to the king's chapel, and was doctor in 
muſick of this univerſity, anno 1626. 
This profeſſor's duty is to read upon the 
theory of this art once or oftner, in every 
term, between eight and nine o'clock in 
the morning, in the Mu/ick ſchool, Beſides 
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Which, another branch of his foundation 
was a praxis of muſick to be performed 
in the ſaid ſchool every Thurſday in every 
term, except Lent term, 25 


The anatomy lecture was founded and 


endowed by Richard Tonhns, of II gumin- 
ſter, Eſq; annd 1623. Ns ode 


His buſineſs is every /prinz publickly to 


Anatomy. 


ſhew, teach, and explain the ſituation, na- 


ture, uſes and offices of the ſeveral parts 
of a human body; and to read upon a 
ſkeletoh every Michaelmas term, at the 
hours appointed for lectures in phy/ich. 
This lecture goes along with that of me- 
0 0 There is likewiſe a chymiſtry pro- 
ellor, _ | 


The wy” lecture was founded and en- Buany; 


dowed by Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, 
anno 1640; but neither the lecture nor 
foundation ſettled till the year 1669. 
This profeſſor is not tied to certain times 
of reading, which he could not be becauſe 
of the uncertainty of the growth and ma- 
turation of the plants. His buſineſs is to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſpecies, and ex- 
plain the properties and virtues of them. 


The poetry lecture was founded by Henry poetry. 


Birkhead, of All-Souls college. 

Beſides theſe endowed profeſſorſhips and 
lectures there are alſo four not endowed, 
viz, metaphyſicks, logick, rhetorick, and 
N Sir Edwin wear. baronet, 
eft in his will a very liberal endowment 


for the firſt, but the univerſity were diſap- 


pointed of it. This lecturer is to read 
twice every week in the term, in the ſchool 
of Metaphyſicks, at eight o' clock in the 
morning, on Tueſdays and Fridays, upon 


Ariftotle*s metaphylicks,to explain the text, Meraphy- 


and briefly to diſpute over queſtions, 
The logic lecturer is to read every week 
in term, on Mondays and Thurſdays, at 
cight o*clock in the morning, in the Logick 
ſchool, upon Porphyry's introduction, or 
any part of Ariſtotle's logick, and to diſ- 
pute over queſtions rètating to what he 
reads upon, with all convenient brevity, 
The rhetorick lecturer is to read every 
week in term, on Mondays and Thurſdays, 
at eight o'clock in the morning, in the 


ficks, 


Logick, 


* 


Rhetorickh, 


Rhetorick ſchool, upon Ariflotle's, Tully's, 


Quintilian's, or Hermogenes's rhetorick 
and to collect their rules and obſervations 
into a ſyſtem or body, | 


The grammar lecturer is to read every Grammar, 


weck in term, on Tueſdays and Fridays, 
i bat at 


: KT 
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The Lage of Don GovzZAUBsõ, 


dt eight o' clock in the morning; in the 


Grammar ſchool either upon the fechincm 
part, or gran ma} properly ſo called, out 
of. Priſciat, Linater, or ſume other ap- 


_ prove een or upon the critical 


Public pom 


_ mitin or 


Oxford 
act, 


or philo 


opical part, the f bje&t of anti 


\ 


Theſe four Taft profeſſors are choſert . 


every two years; and their ſtipends are 
collections from the inceptors, and other 
members of the” univerſity, only the indi- 
gent ones excepted, e ae 

The publick act (unleſs difpenfed with 
by a vote of gener gy is celebrated 
very year upon the firſt 1 
eventh day of July, and the veſpers, as 
they are called, on the Saturday before, 
The whole e is uſhered in b 
the encænia, or more polite exercifes, which 
are performed in the heatre on the Friday 
before, beginning at one o*clock in the 
afternoon, Theſe exerciſes are opened by 
two of the inceptors in arts with elegant 
orations. Then follow mathematical, criti- 
cal, chronological queſtions, &c. together 
with the diſcuſſion of them: And laſtly, 
philological compoſitions both in verſe and 

roſe, 

On Saturday, the next day after, the 
veſpere are celebrated; when all the pro- 
felfors or readers in arts are obliged to meet 
at St, Mary's, every,one in his academical 
habit, at eight o'clock in the morning; 
from whence they go afterwards in pro- 
ceſſion to the ſchools, the beadles goi 
before them; and every one taking his 
ſeat in his proper ſchool, reads a lecture 
in his proper profeſſion or art, 

The . oa profeſſors or lecturers read at 
the uſual hours, in the reſpective ſchools, 
dreſſed in their proper academical robes 
or habits, Only the Margaret profeſſor, 
whoſe ordinary hour of man is nine 0? 
clock, upon this occaſion reads at eight; 
and the ſeveral profeſſors of Pick, He- 
brew, Greek, and hiſtory, read at nine o“ 
clock, While theſe lectures are reading, 
all the inceptors, in their ſeveral faculties, 


are obliged to go round the ſchools in 


their academical habits, with their heads 
bare, and the beadles going before them, 
and to deſire the preſence of the profeſſors 
at the veſpers that afternoon, and the co- 
mitia on Monday. | ; 

In the afternoon, at one of the clock, 
the inceptors in every faculty begin their 
diſputations, which continue till five, 
The inceptors in arts diſpute in the theatre, 
and thoſe in medicine, Jaw and divinity, 


8 A in the ſchools appropriated to their 
reſp 


ective faculties. And to prevent the 
inconvenience of any queſtions of a dan- 
gerous or pernicious nature, or tending 


more to cavil, ſophiſtry and contention, 


day after the 


than real edification and improvement, the 
thefes which are'to be diſputed on in every 
ty, either in the veſpers or the comitia, 
axe propoſed ſome time before in the con- 
Totatron-houſe, there' to be approved by the 
rug part of the univerſity, without 
which they muſt not be diſputed on. 
On Sunday there are two ſermons 
reached, peculiarly diſtinguiſhed as act- 
ermons, at St. Mary's, in Engliſh, one at 
ten o'clock in the morning, the other at 
three in the afternoon, 


On Monday, about nine o'clock in the 


morning, all the inceptors meet in the 
eaſt chapel or choir of St. Mary's church, 
being conducted thither from their reſpec- 
tive colleges and halls by the beadles. 
There they go to prayers, which being 
over, they come up to the communion- . 
table, and there, with all decency and re- 
verence, they make their offerings ; the 
vice-chaneellor firſt, then the inceptors, and 
then the proctors. After this they go to the 
theatre, and there they enter upon the ex- 
erciſes of the ad, properly fo called, in 
the midſt of a thronging circle, and a pro- 
digious concourſe of obſerving and atten- 
tive auditors and ſpectators; the learned 
and the curious, quality and gentry, flow- 
ing at that time, in numerous com- 
panies to 5 not only from all parts 
of Great-Britain and Ireland, but from 
Germany and. other countries of the con- 
—_— 1 
The inceptors in every faculty propoſe 
and diſpute upon three queſtions, in due 
order, form, and method. The inceptors 
in arts are tlie firſt performers; and the 
next are the inceptors in maſict, if there 
be any; of whom it is required, that they 
ſhould entertain the aſſembly with one or 
two compoſitions and performances, con- 
ſiſting at leaſt of ſix or eight parts, in a 
concert of miſic vocal and * 9 
This done, they are preſented to their de- 
rees in mufick by the Savilian profeſſors. 
hen follow the creations and diſputations 
in phy/ick, law, and divinity, And all 
theſe ceremonies and exerciſes having 
paſſed in due form and order, the vice- 
chancellor cloſes the act with a ſpeech, 
in which he recites what has happened the 
750 before for the advantage and to the 
onour of the univerſity, and particularly 
what benefactions the munificence of its 
patrons and friends has conferred upon it. 
On the Tueſday after, a Latin ſermon, 
ad clerum, 1s preached in St, Mary's church, 
at eight o'clock in the morning: And the 
inceptors in arts are made actual maſters, 


It is not my province to inform you of pablick li. 
the ſeveral gradations and changes this uni- brary. 


verſity has undergone in its publick li- 


brary; and therefore I ſhall only remark, 
199 that 
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nerous benefactions of Sir Thomas Bodley ; 
whoſe reform and improvement of the 
place itſelf was not compleated *till after 
the year 1599, And that rich collection 
of books which he gave, and for which he 
had trafficked to very diſtant kingdoms 
and countries, ſoon grew to a much greater 
bulk by thoſe other large benefactions 
which flowed to this library, either from 
the coffers or the ſtudies of publick- 
ſpirited men; as particularly Robert earl 
of Eſſex gave three hundred volumes, 
moſt of them folio's; Thomas Sackvill, 
lord-treaſurer, and chancellor of the uni- 
verſity, gave a hundred pounds; Robert 
Sidney, viſcount Liſle, gave a hundred 
pounds; George Cary, lord Hunſden, gave 
a hundred and twenty volumes; George 
Gent, Eſq; gave a hundred and ſeventy 
volumes; Bom Allen, M. A. of Glou- 
cefter-hall, gave eighteen manuſcripts out 
of his private library; and Thomas James, 
M. A. who was deſigned to be the firſt li- 
brarian, gave about a hundred manuſcripts, 
beſides ſome printed hooks; the . 
Moaunſjoy, afterwards earl of Devonſhire, 
gave a hundred pounds; the dean and 
chapter of Exeter, one hundred thirty-two 
manuſcripts ; Tobias Matthew, biſhop of 
Durham, fifty pounds ; Henry Brook, lord 
Cobham, fifty pounds, &c. The founder 
has by his ſtatutes appointed two librarians, 
an upper and an under one, aſſigning the 
former a ſalary of almoſt 40 J. per annum, 
and the latter 10 J. a year, beſides 87, a 
year for the door-keeper : He has alſo ap- 
pointed eight curators, the rei by 6/75 
and proctors for the time being, and the 
profeſſors of divinity, law, phy/ick, Hebrew, 
and Greek, who are once in the year to go 
to the library as viſitors, and examine the 
ſtate of it, and whether any of the books 
have been ſtollen or abuſed, The ſame 
generous, founder perſuaded the bookſellers 
of London to a reſolution, of ſending a 
copy of every book they printed to the 
library, which afterwards they were re- 
quired to do by an act of parliament. 
And he ſpared neither pains nor expence 
in procuring ſtill more and more books for 
this repoſitory of learning, I proceed to 
an enumeration of the chief benefactors 
to the publick library, that followed ſo 
worthy an example. Henry Piercy, earl of 
Northumberland, gave 1001, Sir George 
Cary, 951. Sir Walter Ralegh, 50 l. Sir 
John Scudamore, 401. Dr, Thomas Bilſon, 
| biſhop of Vincheſter, 50 l. Sir George 
More, of the county of Surrey, 401, 'and 
ſome books; Robert Cecil, viſcount Cran- 
bourne, and afterwards earl of Saliſbury, 
661. 135. 4d. William Paget, baron o 
W 100 I. HenryWryotheſley, earl of 
OL, I. 


that its preſent eſteem is owing to the 5 


Southampton, 100. The lady Alice oe o 


London, widow, 100 J. Sit Charles Danvers, 
1004, Owen Uroodd, dean of Armagh, 
667. 135. 4 d. George Abbot, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 501. The dean and chapter 
of Windſor, one hundred and fifty manu- 
ſcripts ; Thomas Twyne, of Lewes in Suſſex, 
about one hundred and twenty manuſcripts z 
William James, biſhop of Durham, 100 J. 
Charles Crooke, of Cormwal, gentleman, a 
legacy of 1001. Sir William Sedley, knt. 
and baronet, 100 J. Sir Thomas Roe, bart. 
a very large collection of Oriental books, 
This library not affording room for the 
books that were given to it, Sir Thomas 
Badley added a length or gallery to it, look- 
ing eaſtward, ſupported by the pro/cholium 
or paſſage before the divinity- ſchool; by 
which addition he gave the library the 
figure of the letter T. And the univer- 
ſity afterwards raiſed the weſt ſide, which 
contains the weſt gallery of the library, 
the convocation-houſe, and the apodyte- 


rium, partly at its own expence, and partly 


out of benefactions. By this laſt addition 
the form of the library came to reſemble 
the letter H, In this weſt part is that 
vaſt collection of Greek manuſcripts called 
the Baraccian. manuſcripts, having been 
procured out of the Baroccian library in 
Haß, and given to the univerſity by Wil- 
liam Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and chan- 


cellor of the univerſity, On the right- 


hand of theſe are 235 volumes, or more, 
which were given by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
On the left are the manuſcripts which were 
given by William Laud, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Theſe manuſcripts are in a great 
variety of languages, as Hlebreu, Syriack, 
Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopick, Armenian, 
Arabick, Perſick, Turcick, Ruſſian, Chineſe, 
Japan, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Saxon, 
Engliſh, Iriſh, &c. Afterwards, in the 
year 1659, almoſt all the relt of this weſt 
ſide was filled by the acceſſion of Mr, Hel- 
den's library, conſiſting of more than 8000 
volumes. | 


The _ Muſeum. Albmoleanum, as it is Huſewn 
called, or that edifice which is diſtributed 4 _— 
into the Chymick Office, the School of Nas _ 


tural Hiftory, and the Afomolean Study, 
properly ſo called, is regular, beautiful, 
7 lofty, ſituate on the welt of the thea- 
tre, It was, built by the univerſity, who 
laid the foundation in the year 1679, and 
finiſhed it in 16 uh It was deſign'd chiefly, 
as I was told, for the uſes of medicine and 
natural philoſophy. The upper large roam 
is e and pompoully lined with a 
ſurpriſing ſcene and a prodigious variety 
of curiolities, both natural and artificial, 
beſides very valuable antiquities, given by 


f Elias Aſomole, Eſq; Dr. Roberts Hunting - 


don, Ec. 
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The Cla- 


rendon 


Printing- , 


is called the Clarendon e N in 


houſe. 
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The ſtructure of this printing-houſe is 
"ery large, ſplendid, and magnificent. It 
is ſituated on the eaſt of the theatre, and 


honour of the late lord- chancellor Claren- 


don, and in acknowledgment of that noble 


Colleges 


and advantageous benefaction (his lord- 
ſhip's hiſtory) which his two ſons, the 
oh honourable the earls of Clarendon and 
Rocheſter, made a preſent of in manuſcript 
to the univerſity. This printing-houſe 
was erected at the univerſity's charge. 
Before any colleges were built, the reſi- 


in general. dence for ſtudents uſed to be in citizens 


houſes; and theſe places were called halls, 
by way of diſtinction: and the ſcholars in 
theſe halls, if they were not ſuch as main- 
tained themſelves upon their own bottom, 
were provided for by men of high ſtations 
or great eſtates, biſhops, noblemen, c. 
Again, others rather choſe religious houſes 
to follow their ſtudies in, but without any 


monaſtick vows, But theſe conveniencies 


gave way to much better upon the erection 
of colleges, firſt called Halls, as thoſe pri- 


vate houſes or places of lodging had been 


where the buſineſs of education and learn- 
ing went on before. | 

Thoſe ſocieties, which are called colleges, 
conſiſt of a head or governor, and a num- 
ber of fellows, or of fellows and ſcholars, 
Theſe heads are variouſly call*d,in one houſe 
preſident, in another provoſt, in another 
rector, in another warden, in another maſter, 


in another principal, in Chriſt-church, dean. 


They are choſen by the fellows ; only the 
dean of Chriſt-church, together with the 
canons, is of royal nomination, Each of 
the colleges has a conſiderable eſtate, out 
of which the head, the fellows, the ſcho- 
lars, the officers and ſervants, receive good 
ſtipends for their maintenance: and above 
a thouſand perſons are this way liberally 
provided for in this place, The head and 


fellows chuſe officers every year; a vice- 


preſident, or ſub-warden, or whatever 


name he bears, who acts for the preſident, 
in his abſence; a dean, who looks after 
the exerciſes of learning that are to be 
done in the houſe, and the morals and be- 
haviour of the ſcholars (the latter part is, 
in Chrift-church, the office of the two 


cenſors) ; and a burſer or burſers, who take 


care of the college eſtate, and keep the 
college accounts, The ſcholars of the 
houſe, and all under-graduates and batche- 
lors of arts, are under the government of 
the fellows, as well as of the head ; the 
fellows are under the government of the 


head; and both ſubject to the juriſdiction 


of the viſitor, in whom is the laſt reſort 
of ordinary power, and who compoſes all 
differences, and decides all diſputes among 


them. Every one of theſe ſocieties, ex- 


cept Chriſt-church (where occaſional deter- 
minations and appointments of the dean 
and chapter are inſtead of a law) are obliged 
to obſerve certain cuſtoms and ſtatutes 
according to the injunctions and regula- 
tions of founders and benefactors. The 
fellows, or other graduates, by the ap- 
pointment, or with the leave of the head, 
undertake the office of tutors, which is to 
govern more immediately the non-gradu- 
ates intruſted to their care, to watch their 
behaviour and inſpe& their manners, to 
teach them the ſeveral parts or branches 
of academical learning, &c. And for this 


their tutors are handſomely rewarded ac- 


cording to the quality of the pupil, Be- 
ſide the chamber-tutors, every college has 
its publick lecturers, who read to the youth 
in the hall or chapel, and preſide over 
their publick exerciſes, The members of 
theſe ſocieties are divided, either with re- 
ſpect to univerſity degrees, into doctors, 
batchelors of the three faculties, maſters 
of arts, batchelors of arts, and non-gra- 
duates; or, with reſpect to their private 
conditions and circumſtances, into noble- 
men, whether of the upper order, as 
princes, dukes, Sc. or baronets and knights 
of the lower, and gentlemen-commoners 
all which are admitted to converſation and 
decent familiarity with the head and fel- 
lows, and commoners, who live like gen- 
tlemen, and ſervitors, who ſubſiſt in a great 
meaſure upon the menial offices in which 
they attend upon others. Theſe and the 
commoners are not ordinarily admitted to 
the converſation of the fellows till they 
come to be maſters of arts, or at leaſt bat- 
chelors, where there are batchelor-fellows. 
The fellows generally are choſen out of 

the ſcholars of the houſe, that enjoy the 
leſſer endowments in ſubordination to the 
fellowſhips. They have their ſtated hours 
of prayer, at leaſt twice a day, publick 
and private lectures and exerciſes, hours 
of ſtudying, Sc. and are puniſhed for de- 
linquencies and omiſſions by little fines 
called ſconces, by impoſition of taſks ex- 
traordinary, by croſſing or ſtopping of 
their names in the manciple's and butler's 
books, ſo that they cannot eat or drink 
upon their own account till that croſs or 
ſtop be taken off; and, in worſe caſes, by 
diſmiſſing them from the college for a 


. time, or (if neceſſity requires) for altoge- 


ther. Beſides the Bodleian or univerſity 
library, common to the academical body, 
every college has its own library, into 
which no ſcholars of the houſe, commo- 
ners, or ſervitors are admitted, till they 
have taken the degree of batchelor of arts, 
or are of three years ſtanding, being en- 
ter*d upon the law - line: they eat together 
at dinner and ſupper in the publick hall, 
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at different tables, according to their dif- 
ferent degrees and denominations; only 
the ſervitors wait on the reſt till they have 
dined or ſupped. After meals, the fel- 
lows, noblemen, gentlemen - commoners, 
and commoner- maſters, retire to a place 
which is called the common- room, where 
they refreſh themſelves for ſome time with 
converſation and diverſions, 
lors of arts have alſo ſuch a common room 
in ſome colleges. They muſt be, accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes of the univerſity, in the 
college at nine o' clock at night, Their 
chambers, generally ſpeaking, are com- 
modious and handſome, and not a few 
of them very ſplendid and well ornament- 


ed. They have ſeveral under-officers, who 


have good falaries, as their ſteward, their 
manciple, who markets ' for them, their 
butlers, their cooks, their porter, their 
barber, Fc. The buildings of the uni- 
verſity and the colleges are all of large 
{quare free-ſtone, of which there is plenty 
in the adjacent parts of the country; 


Univerſily This college is ſituate near the eaſt-gate 
college. of the city, on the ſouth-ſide of the high 


ſtreet, and partly in St. Peter's, partly in 
St. Mary's pariſh, It is ſo very ancient, 


that we are left in the dark about the 


time of its foundation, That it was in 
being before the year 721 is certain, from 
an addreſs or petition of parliament to 


Richard II. quoted by Mr. Wood. How. 


much older it is, is not ſo evident, tho' 
there is great probability it had been found- 
ed ages before, King Alfred could not be 
ſo properly called the founder, as the re- 


ſtorer of this univerſity z for he reſcued it 


out of that ſtate of devaſtation which the 
Danes had left it in z though, after his 
death, it fell again under the ſame un- 
happy. circumſtances, and continued in ob- 
ſcurity till it was recovered, anno 1332, 


to a ſtate of liberty and independency, 


by a ſum of money which Villiam of Dur- 
ham had left for the maintenance of a ſo- 
ciety of ſtudents in Oxford ; from whom 
it was for ſome time called Durham-hall, 

This college has educated and enter- 
tained many eminent men, both for qua- 
lity and learning; as, John Shirwood, biſhop 
of Durham ; Leonard and Thomas Pee 
mathematicians; Sir Dudley Diggs, kat, 


. Richard Staniburſt, the divine and hiſto- 


rian; Sir George Crooke, lord chief juſtice 
of the King*s-bench ; Nicholas Ridley, biſhop 
of London; Sir George Carew; the lord 
Herbert of Cherbury; and, in a much ear- 


lier age, thoſe three men of famous me- 
mory, St. John de Beverley, venerable Bede, 


and St. Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This college has one maſter, twelve fel- 


lows, ten ſcholars, two exhibitioners, Ec. 


It has one large beautiful quadrangle, 


The batche- 


or ſquare court; the ſouth- ſide of which 
is divided into a handſome hall and chapel, 
the latter adorned with fine glaſs- windows. 


The viſitors are the vice-chancellor, the 
proctors, Ec. 
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This college ſtands in the north part of Bf 
the town, in the ſuburbs, not far from oollege. 


the north gate. | 

It was founded by John Baliol, father 
to John Baliol, king of Scots, and Der- 
vorguilla, his wife. 

The governors of this college were firſt 
call*d proctors, then principals or wardens, 
and laſtly maſters, | 

Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, was edu- 
cated in this college, which has bred many 
great and learned men; Richard Fitz- 
Ralph, chancellor of this univerſity, arch- 


biſhop of Armagh; Roger Whelpdale, biſhop 


of Carliſle; George Neville, chancellor of 
England and of the Univer/ity, archbiſhop 
of York ; William Grey, chancellor of the 
Univerſity, lord high-treaſurer of Eng- 
land; Robert Abbot, regius profeſſor. of 
divinity, biſhop of Saliſbury z George 
Abbot, his brother, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; George Sing, biſhop of Clonfert, and 
privy-councellor in Ireland ; Metrophanes 
Critophylus, patriarch of Alexandria; Cut- 
bert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durbam; Jabn 
Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, lord high - trea- 
ſurer of England; Sir Thomas Coventry, 
baron of Alesburgh, lord keeper of the 
great-ſeal of England; Thomas Holland, 


doctor and regius profeſſor of divinity, 


Robert Parſons, the jeſuit; Fobu Rowſe, 
the hiſtorian and antiquary ; Hugh Holland, 
hiſtorian ; James Cranford, the author of 
Gangræna Hereſios, &c. | 


This college has a maſter, twelve fel- 


lows, Oe. | | 
It has one large ancient quadrangle z on 
the north-ſide of which is the chapel, and 


the library furniſhed with a very noble 


collection of books. 


The founder of this college (which is 3 , 
ſituate in St. John's pariſh, in the ſouth- college. 


ſide of the city) was Walter of Merton, 


biſhop of Rocheſter, and lord high-chan- 
cellor of England. 8 
Among the famous men and writers this 


ſeminary boaſts of, were Jobn Duns Scotus, 


call'd the ſubile or acute doctor; Walter 
Barley, called the plain and the approved 
doctor; William Occam, call'd the invinci- 


ble doctor, Duns Scotus's great antagoniſt; 


Thomas Bradwardine, the profound doctor, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; Robert M bin- 


chelſey, chancellor of the univerſity z Simon 
Mepbam, Simon Iſiep, and Jobn Kemp, arch- 


biſhops of Canterbury ; William Rede, the 
mathematician, biſhop of Cheſter ; Tho- 


mas Rodburng biſhop of St. David's; John 


Parkhurſt, | biſhop of Norwich; George 
Carleton, 
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Carleton, biſhop of Cheſter z John Earle, 
biſhop of Saliſbury 3 Edward Reynolds, biſhop 
of Norwich ; John Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
with other eminent prelates; Jaſper Hey- 
wood, the poet, and Arthur Faunt, jeſuits z 
Sir Thomas Bodley the famous Wickiff , 
Sir Henry Savile, baronet; Francis Maſon, 
author of the Vindiciæ Ecclefia Anglicans; 
Sir Iſaac Wake, orator of the univerſity, 


| famous for his embaſſies ; Sir Nathaniel 


Brent ; John Graves, the famous linguiſt 
and mathematician z Thomas Farnabie, the 
gram marian ; John Hales, regius profeſſor 
of the Greek tongue, canon of Windſor 
Francis Davenport, or à Santa Clara, pro- 
vincial of the minor friars Anthony Wood, 
the antiquary, cum multis aliis. 

This college has a warden, twenty fel- 
lows, fourteen portioniſts, or poſt-maſters, 


c. a 
The chapel, which is alſo the pariſh 
church of St. John the baptiſt, is a ſplen- 
did ancient piece of building. The inner 
large court or quadrangle is very beautiful. 
Beſides which, this houſe is famous for a 


well-furniſhed library, and a delightful 


garden, 

The vilitor is the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. . | 
This college is ſituate on the weſt-ſide 


of the ſchools, in the north-part of the 


town, the front of it anfweting the front 
of Jeſus college. 
It was founded, anno 1316, by Walter 
Stapledon, biſhop of Exeter, 
ſellor to king Edward IT, and lord high- 
treaſurer of England, | 
William Courtney, archbiſhop. of Canter- 


bury ; Michael Tregury, the firſt archbiſhop- 


of Dublin; Joln Prideaux, rector here, 
regius profeſſor of divinity, and biſhop of 


Worceſter ,, beſides ſeveral other prelates; 


Sir William Petres, baronet, privy-coun- 
ſellor and ſecretary to king Henry VIII. 
king Edward VI. queen Mary 
Elizabeth z Sir John Doderidge, kent. chief 
Juſtice of the Common- Pleas ; Mr. Noy, at- 


torney-general to king Charles I. Sir Simon 


Baſkerville, phyſician; Sir William Maurice, 
ſecretary to king Charles II, William Wey, 
of Devon, the traveller; Lewis Bayly, au- 
thor of the Pratlice of Piety; Gregory 


 Wheare, the firſt profeſſor of hiftory ; Na- 


thanael Carpenter, George Hakewell, Henry 
Tozer, Charles Herle, with other conſider- 
able men, were of this college. | 
It has a rector, twenty-three fellow - 
ſhips, &c. LY. | 


The bulk of it is one large quadrangle, ' 


beautiful, and almoſt exactly regular and 
uniform, | | 


In the front, which is a very noble one, 
ſtands a ſplendid tower over the gate. | 


The viſitor is the biſhop of Zxzter, 


\ 


tivy-coun- 


„ and queen 


; teen fellows, ſeven ſcholars, 2 


Oriel college is ſituate on the ſouth-fide er o/ col. 
the town, in the pariſh of St. Mary's, and lege. 


in the neighbourhood of Chrifi-Charch, 
Merton, and Corpus Chriſti colleges. It 
was at firft called St, Mary's college, and 
King*s college, and was founded, anno 
1324, by king Edward II. 

Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the uni- 
verlity z Reginald Peacock, biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter ; John Carpenter, provoſt, chancellor 
of Oxford, biſhop of Worcefter ; William 
Alan, a cardinal z Sir Francis Ninaſton, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, baronet, and William 
Prynne, were of this college, 

It has a provoſt, eighteen fellows, and 
twelve ſcholars or exhibitioners, 

It conſiſts of one handſome regular 
quadrangle, | 

The viſitor is the biſhop of Lincoln. 


This college is ſituate in the pariſh of geen 
St. Peter's in the eaſt, and very near that college 


pariſh-church. 
It was founded, anno 1240, by Robert 


Egle geld, batchelor of divinity in this uni- 


verſity, and chaplain or confeſſor to queen 
Philippa, king Edward IIId's conſort ; in 


| honour of which lady the founder gave 


it the name of Queen's college, recom- 


mending it to her royal patronage and pro- 


tection, and to that of all future queens 
of England, | 

The members of this ſociety, as many 
as were to ſhare the revenues of it, were 
tobe choſen out'of Cumberland or Weſtmore- 
land, ſome few excepted, There were 
to be one provoſt and twelve fellows of 
them, out of regard to the number of 
Chri/# and his apoſtles (which number of 
fellows is now increaſed to fourteen) and of 
ſeventy ſcholars, in alluſion to the numberof 
the ſeventy diſciples, which ſeventy ſcholars 
are ſince reduced to a much ſmaller num- 
ber. The ſtatutes further required that 
the fellows, when they cat in the hall, 
ſhould fit in purple gowns ; and that the 
ſcholars ſhould kneel down before them, and 
anſwer ſuch queſtions in philoſophy as the 


fellows ſhould propoſe to them. 


Ol this college were thoſe two renown'd 
heroes Edward the black prince, the eldeſt 
ſon of king Edward III. and prince Henry, 
afterwards king Henry V. Henry de Beau- 
fert, chancellor both of this univerſity, 
and of the whole kingdom, biſhop of Min- 
cheſter, and cardinal ; Chriſtopher Bainbryge, 
provoſt of this houſe, archbiſhop of York, 
and cardinal ; Thomas Langton, biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; Barnaby Potter, biſhop of 
Carli//e, and other prelates; Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Richard Crakanthorp, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Francis Holyoke, and Gerard Lang- 
A „ 

The ſociety conſiſts of a provoſt, four- 
chaplains, 
taberdars, 
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taberdars, the number not always the 
ſame,” Ge. wo! ee, v1 il 
The ſublimity and ſtatelineſs of the 


buildings of this college cannot be ſo well 


Mau col- 


lege. 


deſcribed in printing as by the eye of a 
judicious ſpectator. One ſide of it, in 
which are the library, the provoſts, and 
other ſpacious and ſtately lodgings, is 327 
foot long, ſupported by an open cloiſter or 
piazza. This building is adorn'd with 
ſtatues, Sc. The library is long and lofty, 
very magnificent and beautiful, both with- 
in and without, and full of books. 
The vilitor is the archbiſhop of York." 
This college is ſituate. in the north, or 
rather the north-eaſt part of the town, 


having Quen's college near to it, on the 


Thomas Young, archbiſhop of York z Thomas 


front of it is a range of iron paliſadoes, and 


ſouth, and on the eaſt Magdalen college 
It was called at firſt the college of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and was founded anno 
1386, by William of Mytebam, biſhop of 
Winchefter,and lord high- chancellor of Eng - 
land, who was alſo the founder of Wincheſter 
ſchool or college. The ſtrong and high 
walls and towers he built round his college 
in Oxford were, in thoſe days, a fortifica- 
tion to it no leſs than an ornament, | 

This college has produced many great 
and celebrated men; among others, Henry 
Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ''the 
founder of Al- Souls college; William Main- 
fete, biſhop of Vincbeſter, the founder of 
Magdalen college; Thomas Cranley, chan- 
cellor of Ireland, archbiſhop of Dublin; Wil. 
liam Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 


Bilſon, biſhop of Wincbeſter; Thomas Ruſ- 


ſel, chancellor of England, biſhop of Lin- 


coln, the firſt perpetual chancellor of 'the 
univerſity z with other prelates; Thomas 


Harding, Nicholas Harpsfield, William Ray- 
nolds; Richard Whyte, the hiſtorian 3, John 


Pits ; John Owen, the epigrammarilt ; 
John Twiſe , Richard Zouch, Regius pro- 
feſſor of law; Robert Talbot, canon of Vor- 
wich, antiquary ; Tho, James, librarian of 
the Bodleian library; Tho, Lydiat, M.A. Sc. 
It has a warden, 70 fellows and ſcholars, 
10 chaplains, 3 clerks, 16 choriſters, &:. 
Their chapel is moſt magnificent, ſo- 
lemn, and ſplendid, with an organ and 
choir, They have a very high noble 
rower, with a ring of ten bells in it, very 
muſical ; and under that, and the weſt end: 
of the chapel, a very handſome and ſo- 
lemn ſquare cloiſter, and a little gar- 
den within- it. Their library is well fur- 
niſhed with books and manuſcripts; and 
their great garden laid out in form. The 


a gate of exquiſite work; and at the ſouth- 
eaſt end they have a bowling -· green. Their 


hall, which is at the end of the chapel, an- 


Vol., I, 


ſwers to the magnificente of the reſt.ↄfſthe 


building. e 


hel viſitor is the biſhop of Vinabeſter. 
This college; is ſituate in the middle of Liveots!. , 
the eityz in the pariſh of All- Saints, having lege. 
Brazen-Noſe college in its near neighbour- 8 
hood in the eaſt, Exetey college on the 
north, and Jeſus college on the north: weſt. 

It was founded in the year 1427, by 
Richard Fleming, biſhop, of Lincoln. 
Milliam Biſbop, à popiſb titular bi- 
ſnop of Chalcedon; William Gifford, arch- 
biſhop, and duke of Rhemes 3 Dr. Robert 
Sanderſon, ; biſhop of Lincoln; Dr. Na- 
thanael lord Crew, ' biſhop. of Durham; 
Dr. George Hikes Richard Knolles, author 
of the: Turkiſh hiſtory z1Sirl//i/liamDavenant 3 
and . Henry Foulis, author of the Hiſtories 
of the preſbyterian and popiſh conſpiracies, Cc. 
were of, this college. mo. Ser 

This college has, at this time, a rector, 

12 tellows, 2 chaplains, Ec. \ ACT dio 

It has two ſmall quadrangles, the ſtruc- 
ture of which is ancient, and not very re- 
gular, but yet not unelegant. The cha- 
pel is the moſt conſpicuous part of it. 

The viſitor is the biſhop. of Lincoln. 

This college ſtands in; the /pariſh, of 47. Soul, 
St. Mary, the front of it facing the high - college. 


ſtreet, and the weſt ſide looking towards 


the eaſt end of St. Mary's churen. 
It was founded anne 1437, by Henry 
Chichley, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, to the 


intent that prayers ſnould be offered up 


there for the ſouls of thoſe that fell in 
Henry the fifth's wars in France, which the 
archbiſhop had adviſed and perſuaded the 
king to enter into, and in which himſelf, 
attending him, had been a ſpectator of the 
terrible \ Few th and carnage of his coun- 
try-men and fellow - ſubjects, Who loſt their 
lives in that famous expedition. 
Among the famous men it has pro- 
duced, were, Thomas Key, the antiquary; 
Edward Chaloner ; Richard Stewart; Thomas 
Linacer, preceptor to prince Arthur, and 
afterwards to; his brother king Henry VIII, 
John Leland, the famous antiquary; Sir 
Clement Edmonds, who tranſlated and com- 
mented on Cæſar's Commentaries; Henry 
Coventry, principal ſecretary of ſtate to 
king Charles II. Ec. Brian Duppa, biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; Jeremy Taylor, biſhop of 
Down and Connor; Gilbert Sheldon, warden 
here, and afterwards lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, "ne 10 
This college has a warden, 40 fellows, 


2 chaplains, 3 clerks, 6 choiriſters, Sc. 


It has two courts; the larger a regular 
and ſtately old piece of building. The 
chapel is very auguſt and ſolemn mw, 
upon the walls are to be ſeen the ruins o 


good painting, which, tho' faded, is ſtill, 


ornamental in decay, | | 
Mam 7 1 36 The. 
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Magdalm 


college, 


The Voyage of Don GonzALzs, 


The viſitor is the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury. | | 
St, Mary Magdalen college is ſituate at 


the eaſt end of the town, without the caſt 


gate, and adjoining to the bridge chat lies 


over the Charwell. 

It was founded anne 1458, by William 
Patten, alias Wainflete, biſhop of Winche/- 
ter, and lord high-chancellor of England, 

Cardinal Wolſey; Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Winchefter ; Edward Ius, archbiſhop of 
York, Jobs Longland, biſhop of Lincoln; 
cardinal Poole z AcceptusFrewen, archbiſhop 
of York ; beſides many. other prelates; 
William St, Mayre, duke of Somarſor 3 John 
Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, bi of Rapbhos; Sir John Digby, 
earl of Briſtol ; William Lilis and Thomas 
Robertſon, grammarians; John Fox, the 
martyrologiſt z Samuel Smith,'the logician; 
Thomas Godrwin, the grammarian and anti- 
quary z Dr, Henry Hammond, and Dr, Pe- 
ter Heylin, were of this college, with ſeveral 
other great and learned men, | | 

It has a preſident, 40 fellows, a ſchool- 
maſter, 30 ſcholars, called Demies, an uſher, 
3 publick readers, 4 chaplains, 8 clerks, 
10 choiriſters, an organiſt, Oc. 

This college has two quadrangles, the 
innermoſt of which is regular, and almoſt 
uniform. It conſiſts of a library and lodg- 
ings, ſupported by a ſpacious handſome 
eloiſter. The chapel and the great tower, 
as alſo the little one in the weſt ſide of 
the inner quadrangle, and the hall, are 
very magnificent and lofty, Their libra- 
ry is furniſhed with a large and choice 
collection of books. Beſides theſe great 


and pous conveniences, the preſident 
and fellows have their private gardens, 
extreamly pleaſant and beautiful, But that 


which renders this college more agreeable 
and _—_— than perhaps any other in 
the world, is the advantage of their «water 


walls, as they are called, and their grove, 


The firſt is a gravel-walk almoſt triangu- 
lar, fenced with hedges and trees on both 


ſides, ſurrounded on eve rt with a 
running ſtream, and nds ing a large 
meadow, _ 

Their 


wo is a ſpacious extent of 
ground, planted with ſtately viſto's of 
trees, and one part of it laid out into a 


r 1. ty 
Ihe viſitor of this college is the biſhop 


Braxen- 
Noſe col- 
lege. 


of Wincheſter. 

This college is ſituate in the middle of 
the town, having Lincoln college on the 
weſt, the library 
north, St, 's church on the ſouth» 
eaſt, and the high-ſtreet on the ſouth, 

In the place where this college ſtands, 
there had before been a hall called Brazen» 
Noſe hall, from whence the college took 
its name, and that fancy of a monſtrous 


Kt biſhop 


and ſchools on the 


noſe, which ſtands out at the top of the 
It was founded by William Smyth, 
of Litchfield and Coventry, af- 
terwards of Lincoln, counſellor to prince 
Arthur, and prefident of Wales (the firſt 
that ever bore that office and character) 
and by Sir Richard Sutton, Kut. 
Of this I were Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton, lord high-chancellor of England, and 
chancellor of this univerſity ; Sir James 
Ley, lord high-treaſurer of England, and 
earl of Marlborough , Lancelot Bulkeley, 
archbiſhop of Dublin; Edward Brgrewood, 
aftronomy profeſſor of Greſham college; 
Fobn Guillim, author of the book of Heral- 
3 Robert Burton, author of the book 
of Melancholy, afterwards of Chrift-Church 
Elias Aſbmole, Eſq; Ec. 

It has a principal, 20 fellows, 33 ſcho- 
lars and extbitioners, 696, 

Tt conſiſts of two very handſome qua- 
drangles; in the leſſer of which are the 
chapel and library, and under them a wide 
and pleaſant cloiſter, very compactly and 
elegantly built. 

The viſitor is the biſhop of Lincoln. 


The ſituation of this college is in the Corpus 


It ſtands incloſed C7 
college. 


ſouth ſide of the town. 
by Oriel college in the front, Chriſt- 
Church on the weſt, and Merton college 
on the eaſt, 

This college was founded anno 1516, by 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincbefter, privy- 
counſellor, and lord privy-ſeal to king 
Henry VII. and king Henry VIII. 

This college has been a ſeminary of 
many great and famous men : Among 
theſe, John Jetuel, biſhop of Sarum; Re- 
ginald Poole, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
cardinal z with other prelates; Zobannes 
Ludovicus Vives, Richard Hooker, author of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Polity ; Fohn Reynolds, one 
of their preſidents ; Sir Edwin Sandys ; Alex- 
ander Gill, ſchool-maſter of St. Paul's; 
Thomas Jackſon, ſometime preſident of the 
houſe, and afterwards dean of Peterbo- 
_ Brian Twine, the antiquary; Da- 
niel Fairclough, or Featly z, Edward Pococt, 
profeſſor of Hebrew and Arabick, c. 

It has a preſident, 20 fellows, 20 ſcho- 
lars, 2 chaplains, GG. 

The ſtructure of the firſt caurt is an- 
cient, but the inſide very regular and 
handſome. Their library contains a noble 
treaſure of books; and their garden, though 
ſmall, is laid out in very good form and 
order, and kept very neat. But the moſt 
ſplendid of this college, is that ſtate- 
ly row I lodges on the ſouth ſide 
thereof, 7 

The viſitor is the biſhop of Mincheſter. 


This college, which takes up a vaſt ex- Ci 
tent of ground, ſtands on the ſouth ſide of Church. 
the city, the front of it looking weft. 


It 


It was begun to be founded anne 1525; 
The whole defign was laid, and a conſide- 
rable progreſs made in it, by the great 
and ick ſpirit, and out of the lowing 
wealth and proſperity of cardinal Wolſey 1 
but, upon his diſgrace, this unfiniſhed, but 
immenſe foundation, was confiſcated to his 
royal maſter king Henry VIII. whoſe 
princely value and eſteem for learning, and 


concern for the encouragement and promo+ quadrang] 


tion of it, caſily induced him to on 
with the cardinal's great deſign, Here» 
upon the college was called, for ſome time, 
King's college z but his majeſty, to avoid 
any ſuch odious ſuſpicion, as if he deſigned 
to ire his own. reputation and 
honour at the cardinal's coſt, did not think 
fit ſuch an ample foundation ſhould be 
called either by his own or the cardinal's 
name, and therefore gave it the name of 
| Chriſt-Church, and made it an epiſcopal 
ſee, amo 1546, Afterwards he enlarged 


the college (anno 1563) - ining to it 
Canterbury college, now cal of Canterbury 
quadrangle, which had been built b 
Simon ip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Peckwater-Inn, or Vine-Hall, now Peck- 
water Cour 4, Se « | | | 
Of this houſe were thoſe two princes, 
Charles prince of Wales, afterwards king 
Charles II. and James duke of York, after- 
wards king James II. 
This college has furniſhed both church 


and ſtate with many great and famous 


men; as John King, biſhop of London; 
Tobias Matthews, archbiſhop of York ; 
Richard Corbet, biſhop of Norwich ; — 
Bancroft, biſhop of _—_ Henry King, 
biſhop of Chicheſter ; Brian Duppa, and 
George Morley, biſhops of Wincheſter ; 
Fohn Dolben, biſhop of Rocheſter, after- 
wards archbiſhop of Tor; beſides many 
other eminent prelates: Fobn Leland, and 
William Camden, the famous hiſtorians and 
antiquaries; Francis Godwin, biſhop of 
Hereford, author of the lives of the Engliſb 
biſhops; Richard Corbet, Ben. Jobnſon, 
William Cartwright, Corbet Owen, Jaſper 
Mayne, poets; Clement Walker, author of 
the hiſtory of the Independants; Sir "oy 
Sidney, baronet; Sir Dudley Carlton, vil- 
count Dorcheſter, ſecretary to king Charles I. 
Robert Burton, the author of the book of 
Melancholy; Sir Edward Littleton, lord- 
keeper z Sir Robert Dudley, baronet, fa- 
mous for his knowledge in mathema- 
ticks; Barten Hohyday; Stephen Skinner, 
author of the Erymologicon , Merick Caſau- 
bon, the ſon of Iſaac ; Thomas Willis,M. D. 
Richard Alleſtree, D. D. Regius profeſſor 
of e e of Eaton. 

This foundation is numerous and mag- 
nificent; has a dean, eight canons, one 
hundred and one ſtudents, eight chaplains, 


to ENGLAND aud SCOTLAND. 


eight ſinging men, eight choiriſters, a 
teacher of muſick for the choirifters, an ot» 
ganiſt, a ſchool · maſter and an uſher, forty 
grammar fcholars, a virger, e. There 
is alſo — it an hoſpital in the 
pariſh of St. Adate, commonly called Sr. 
Ote's, which has twenty-four poor. 
Tie buildings of this college are very 
large, auguſt, and ſplendid. The great 
e, which is almoſt exactly ſquare, 
has a wide and handſome terras round it, 
and a fountain in the middle. Three ſides 
of Peckwater quadrangle have been re- 
built; and the contrivance, JO and 
beauty of them, are very ſurpriſing, and 
much admired. This college has alſo two 
other quadrangles of ancient ſtructure, 
Canterbury and the Chaplains, The ca- 
thedral is lofty and ſolemn; Their hall 
and library high and ſpacious, The latter 
contains a large and noble collection of 
books. On the ſouth ſide lies a very large 
meadow which belongs to it, ſurrounded 
with a walk, and that walk with a river, 
except on the north ſide, where a double 
row of very tall and ſpreading elms cover 
the walk, which is in that part very wide 
and ſtrait, and the middle of it laid 
with gravel, To be particular as to all the 
other buildings and lodgings, the gardens, 
offices, E9c, belonging to this college, would 
be a taſk little leſs than deſcribing a city. 
The viſitor is the king, 


This college ſtands in the north ſuburbs, 71-349 
riſh of $t, Mary Magdalen, in college. 


in the 
the neighbourhood of Baliol college, to 
the weſt, and $7, Fohn Baptifi*s, to the 

In che ſame place where Trinity college 
is ſituate, was once Durham college (foun- 
ded anno 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, biſhop 
of Durbam) a ſeminary for the monks of 
the church of Durham. Its preſent foun+ 
dation was by Sir Thomas Pope, knt. of 
Tyttenbanger, in Hertfordſhire, in the year 


1580. 

"of this college were the moſt reverend 
father in God, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, elected from 
hence to Al- Souls college; the right re · 
verend fathers in God, Dr. Gilbert Iron/ide, 
ſen. lord biſhop of Briſtol, and Dr. Samuel 
Parker, lord biſhop of Oxford; with other 
eminent prelates z Sir George Calvert, ſe- 
cretary to king James I. and baron of Bai. 
timore; Sir Jahn Denham, Sir Edward 
Holy, Sir Edward Byſſe, clarencieux, kants, 
William Cbillingwortb, M. A. Arthur 
Wilſon, author of the hiſtory of king Jame 
the firſt's life; Dr. Daniel Whithy, Ec. 


It has > gram twelve fellows, twelve 
ſcholars, &c. | | 
It has two quadrangles. In the firſt arg 


the chapel, the hall, and the library, The 
| Chapel 


St. John 
Baptiſt 


college. 


The Voyage of \Don:GonDxtes, 


chapel was rebuilt in the year 1693, and 
the work of it, both without and within; 
is wondetfully elegant. The altar-piece 
is of | cedar inlaid ;' the rails and the ſcreen 


are of cedar; and all adorned with exqui- 


fite carving,” The roof is rich, with em- 
belliſhments of fret- work, and an admi- 
rable piece of painting, repreſenting our 
bleſſed Saviour's aſcenſion. And the pave- 
ment, from the ſcreen to the altar, is of 
black and white marble. On the eaſt ſide 
of the college they have a very large de» 
lightful garden (once their grove ;) and 
at the entrance and end of the great walk 
that goes through it, very noble iron gates, 
which leave a proſpect open to the whole 
eaſt ſide of the college. 
The viſitor is the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
This college is ſituate in the north ſub- 
urbs; in the pariſh of Sr, Giles, having 


Baliol college and Trinity college in its 


neighbourhood on the ſoutn. : 
It was founded anno 1555, by Sir Tho» 
mas White, lord- mayor of London, in the 
place where formerly was St. Bernard's 
college, built by archbiſhop Chichley. 

T his ſociety has been the parent of many 
great men: [Particularly the two moſt re- 
verend fathers in God, William Laud, lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
univerſity z and William Juxon, his imme- 
diate ſucceſſor in the primacy, and lord 
high-treaſurer of England, flouriſhed in this 
ſeminary; as did alſo Tobias Mali bers, 
archbiſhop of York ; Jobn Buckridge,biſhop 
of Ely; Peter Mews, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
beſides other eminent prelates z Sir William 
Paddy, baronet; Sir 7obn Marſham, knt, 
the famous antiquary and philologer; and 
Dr. William Creed, Regius profeſſor of 
divinity, &c. 1 as, {i 
This college has a preſident, fifty fel- 


lows and ſcholars, an organiſt, eight ſing- 
Wells. 


This college is ſituate in the ſouth ſide 8 
of the town, in the pariſh of $7, Aldate college. 


ing-men, four choiriſters, &c. | 
It has two ſpacious quadrangles, uni- 
form and magnificent, Ihe inner court is 
voy er and elegant. The eaſt and 
weſt ſides of it are ſupported by noble pi- 
azzas, in the middle of which are two por- 
tals finely fronted with pillars and carving; 
In one of theſe fronts ſtands a very curious 
ſtatue in braſs of king Charles I. and in the 
other, another of his queen. Their cha- 
el, which has an organ and choir in it, 
is handſome and ſolemn, Their library 
(if it may be called but one) which takes 
up the caſt and ſouth ſides of the new qua- 
drangle, is ſpacious z and the caſt part of 
it a beautiful wide gallery; the whole well 
ſtock'd with books, manuſcripts, and va- 


luable curioſities, Their hall is neat, and 


| adorned with good pictures. They have 


alſo a very delightful ſhady grove; and a 
large piece of ground laid out into regular 


walks and graſs- plats; and at the end of 
it an iron gate, of good work, through 
which you have an 8 viſto, through 
the two paſſages of the inner quadrangle, 
to the weſt ſide of the outer. ? 8 i Be 
+ The viſitor is the biſnop of Mincbeſter. 


This college is ſituate oppoſite to Exeter , 
college in. the pariſh of $1, Michael. | + lege. © 


. This ſociety has bred ſeveral right reve- 
rend prelates: David Powell, the antiquary 
and: hiſtorian, | Thomas Powell, James How- 
ell, Dr. Daniel Brevint, John Rider, the 
author of the dictionary, Sir Thomas Sales- 
bury, baronet, were alſo members of it. 
It has, at this time, a principal, ſixteen 
fellows, ſixteen ſcholars, eight exhibition- 
an e bib Hos „ i net 
It has two e handſome quadrangles; 
the innermoſt very regular and uniform. 
The viſitor is the earl of Pembroke. | 


This college ſtands in the north ſkirts of 5a 
the town, in the er of St. Croſs, alias college. 


Hawly-Well, the front looking towards the 
eaſt ſide of Trinity college. » 
The founders of it were Nicholas Wad- 


bam, of Merefield in Somerſetſhire, Eſq; 


and Dorothy his wife. OT | 

Dr. Nicholas Monk, biſtiop of Hereford, 
Dr. Jobn Gauden, | biſhop of Worceſter, Dr. 
Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Walter 
Blandford, biſhop of Worceſter, and Dr. 
Jobn Wilkins, biſhop of Cheſter, were of 
this college; as was alſo Sir Henry Zelver- 
ton, baronet, Ec. tr Lag 

This college has one. large, regular; 
beautiful quadrangle, The. windows of 


the chapel, which is a building that ſtands 


out behind. the quadrangle, to the eaſt, 
regularly anſwering to the library, are 
finely painted. They have alſo a large 
garden, handſomely laid out, and very 


pleaſant, BE n PETE! 
The viſitor is the biſhop of Bath and 


or St. Ole's, not far from Chriſt Church. 

This place was formerly a hall, called 
Broad-Gate-hall, and a nurſery of learning, 
which bred many men of note; among 
others, John Story, publick profeſſor of 
civil law; Thomas Young, archbiſhop of 


York, Edmund Bonner, biſhop of London; 


John Philips, biſhop of Sodor; Sir George 
Carew, ear] of Totnes; Sir Thomas Brown, 
phyſician z William Camden, clarencieux, 
and Thomas Luſhington. It was made a 
college by the munificence of Thomas Teſ- 
dale, Eſq; anno 1624. 

It has one handſome quadrangle, the 
front of which is a regular neat piece of 
building. They have a pleaſant garden. 
The viſitor is the chancellor of the uni- 


verſity. 
This 


* 


Of halls 


Wirceſev | t 
college called ſo either from Gilbert. de Clare; carl 


| ceflerſbire. 


10 ExGANDανẽjã!ͤ co Ah. 


lanea Sacra; Dr. Jam Done, denn of St. 


This college was heretofort Glocęſter- ball, 


of Glaceſter, or more probably from the 
Benediftine monks of Glatſter, who, with 
others of the ſame; order, made this :acfe- 
minary for their order. Nor did it loſe 
its primitive name, till it acquired à col 
legiate endowment by the noble munificence 
of Sir . Thomas e e Sich, in Mor. 
. ihrn N E ti art 03 
This college, while it Ras! 2 hall; pro- 
duced Sir Kenelm Digy; Thomas Coryat, 
the famous tihvelleny Wilkam B an- 
tiquary. GM.. / 013 03 e i abt 01 
It has a provoſt fix fellows, fix holes 
Sc. 
The viſitors are the biſhops of Oxford 
and Worceſter, and the vice-chance 
Halls are places of education 2 erudi- 


+ 
11 21 


in general. tion vnendowed,though not deſtitute of ex- 


Altan- 
hall. 


Hart-hall, 


hibitions, 
great number, only ſix, The ſtudents in 
them ſubſiſt at their own charge, are under 
the government of à principal, and vice» 


principal, and pay the former for their 


lodging, and for his care and government 
of them. The principals are nominated 
by the chancellor, except the principal of 
dmund hall, who is named by Queen's col 
lege: that ſociety not incl their 
right of nomination, as others did. 
Their viſitor is the chancellor. Sid 11 
This hall is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, in the pariſh of St. hn Baptiſt, ad * ' 
ing to the eaſt ſide of Merton 
It was called Alban-hall, from Robert . 
Alban, who was once the proprietor of the 


place. It became an academical wurf; 


— 


about the year 1230. 
Of this hall were Richard Fitz James, 
biſhop of London; Philip Maſſinger le 
t and Thomas. Jenner, phyſician. 
This hall is ſituate in the pariſh. of St. 
Peter's in the eaſt; and over - againſt the 
front or eaſt ſide of the 4 ſchools; 
It is ſuppoſed to have been called Hari. 
ball. from the firſt ſyllable of Elias Hart. 
ford's ſurname, who was once the proprie- 
tor of it. It has alſo been called Sa- 
pledon- hall, under which name Richard 
Mydeſlade endowed it with maintenance for 
twelve ſcholars; which endowment, after 
he had built Exeter college, he tranſlated 
from hence thither ; and then this place js 
tained its old name again of Hart- hall. 
This hall has à ſtipend or exhibition 
belonging to it of e 50 6 en 
num. Kenne 1&6 n 
Of this Foy were. Nicholas Fuller, 


canon of Saliſbury," author m _ * feels 


9 42471 


grit " Eh i . 


" * 5 5 1 Ws 
#4 * 1133 . "13 4 a 4s #444 * 22 


. 
1 


They ate now, out of a very "Oriel Güege in the pariſh of St. Mary. 


Paul's; Sir Ricburd Baker, -= Mr. Hebt 
Selten, che antiquary | 
This hall is ſituate in the galt of St. Pr. 


171 


13 


terts i in the caſt, oppoſite to the eaſt fide of h,. 


Queen's college, called ſo from one Edmund, 
cen of: Oxy »ford, the proprigtor- of the 


= : 


Ae 1557, Ne eee o the 
_ of learning. 4 


f this houſt dene [Lanier Bulli, 


It was purehaſod by Queen's col. 


e of. udlin; Milliam Fuller, bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln ; Jobn Prichet, biſhop of 
Glouceſter ; Dr. Bates, the phyſician, au- 
thor of the Elenebuſ Moluumſ cc b. 

It makes one quadrangle; on che eaſt 
ſide of which ſtands a very neat chapel and 


4 dane » built ſome years ſince by the reve- 


d Mr. Stephen Penton, principal. 
$i hall is ſituate on- 
has its name either from that church, 
which, with this hall, came to belong to 
Orzel col 
the ſecond; anne 1 325," or from Oriel col 
lege; Which was called heretofore St. Mary- 
ball. no nohstni z noi bavienh 3: oh 
Of this: nouſe were Jobn Cippijner;! bi. 
ſhop of Worceſter 5 Sir Chriſtopber oh 
chmee of England, and of this uni- 
verſity; Sir Thomas More, chancellor of 
=p land, ſteward" of this univerſity, 3c. ' 
"0 conſiſt "of Boe pena pl not vey 
u ar. Pablo ail: 


This hall is de in the wait of 


north ſide of o/. 
It Call. 


ey*by/a'grant of king ae 55 


New- "I 


St; Peter?s'in the Bailiff in the north weſt 440 or 


part of the ton. It was called Trilleck-; 
inn ſoim che proprietors of it;/Fobn Trillict, 
1 Hereford, and \Thomas his bro- 
ther, biſhop of Nocbeſter. Afterwards the 
founder | New: college bought it, and 


i 


gave it to thar- college, anne 1392, and 


from that dime it was called Netu-inu- hall. 
Of chis houſe was John Wilkins, who 


went from hence to Magdalen. ball, and 


you Twyne, antiquary. | 

The building is ancient and e it 

This hall is ſituate near the gate of the col. 
lege of that name, in the pariſh of St. Peter's 
ine the eaſt. It was built by Willium Main- 
Heel, biſhop of Winbbeſter, 5 founder of Mag- 
dalen college, anno 1180, for a grammar 
ſchool. But there being room enough in 
it for academical ſtudents, eſpecially after 
additions were made to the hulldings, ſome 
members of the univerſity took up their 
reſidence in it, and then à principal was 


St. Mary 
Mag da- 
of Ball. 


placed there to govern them and thus it 
{till- continues an 1 e 1 


enjoys mo Wan dien, : 
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«This halt has / Naas alt ar the petlllon or ler generous and pious bebefhaicr and pins 
cipal, bas been erefted into a college, by the name of Hereford college, 
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Of chis houſe were Jolu Wakkins, bi- 
ſhop of Chaſer, beſides three other biſnops: 
Sir nc . *. of ee - 4 
ih- changellor o ngland, c or 

chis univenſity : Sir Roben Shut, and 
ir Matthew Hale, chief juſtices of Ex- 
wd ; Richard Field, dean of Glouceſter, 
author of the book of the church z Sm 
Daniel, the , and: hiſtorian 3 #/:/fiam 
Pemble, and Walter Charitan, ML D. 
As to the building of this hall, che front 
is the moſt conſiderable part of it. It 
has @ pretty good libr. 


Thus I conclude my deſcription of this 
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famora, and I doubt not to ſay unpa- 
tallel'd ſeat of learning, the univerſity of 
Oxford but I muſt acknowledge, that 
tho?! I viewed the ſame wich the utmoſt 
cate and cutioſity, I could never have pve 
tended to give my countrymen ſo juſt 
at accurate account of all theſe particu- 
lars, had not my ingenious tutor, who was 
a member. thereof, kindly imparted them 

to me in his own manuſcript, And there- 
fare; if 1 fall ;ſhort in my deſcription of 
its aſter Cambridge,let it not be attributed ſo 
much to che want of. good will to do juſtice 
to its name, as to the want of the ſame 
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Of the Situation, Antiquity, &c, of CaNMBRIDOR. 


1 1 n Hb en $ 
Cambridge N my deſcription of this city and uni- 


verſity, which is ſituated about fifty 


two miles from Landen, I (hall be as brief 


as pet's Its name Cambridge is no 
doubt 


derived from its ſituation on the 
banks of the „which forms ſevoral 
iſlands on the weſt fide, and divides the 
town into two parts, that are joined by a 
large ſtone bridge. It is ſo ancient, that 
it was well known in the time of the Ro- 
. by the name of Camboritum, and is 
requ 
of 


ently mentioned in the oldeſt hiſtories 


who kept à ſtrong garriſon here, till Eu- 
ward the elder took it in gag, to awe the 
rebellious monks of Eh. William the con- 
queror built a caſtle here, of which the 
gate-houſe is ſtill ſtanding, it being the 
county-jail. The town, in his book called 
Doomſday, was divided into ten wards, con- 
training $87 houſes, After that king's 
death, Roger de Montgomery deſtroyed it 
with fire and ſword, to be revenged on 
king William Rufus, fo that the univer 
was Wholly abandoned; but king Henry I. 
to repair theſe damages, beſtowed many 
privi upon it. He exempted it from 
the power of the ſheriff, and made it a cor- 
poration on the payment of one hundred 
marks 1 into the Exchequer z which 
being the ſum. the ſheriff uſed tv pay before 
for the profits of the town, ſhews it was 
then a conſiderable town that cauld pay! a 
ſum at that time equivalent at leaſt to 
loo. now for its privileges. He alfo 
ordered, that the merchants. of the guild 
Core ſhould be vos vey 
E, Ia e, pontage, an ſtallage 5 „n 
ot fel of be A on this ſide and 
beyond the ſeas. In the barons wars the 
outlaws, Who had taken refuge in the iſle 


of Ely,frequently plundered it, till ent III. 


itain, It ſuffered much by the Danes, 


ſecurod it by a deep ditch on the eaſt fide 
of the town, which ſill goes by the name 
of the King"s-ditch,' Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw; in their rebellion againſt Richard II. 
entered the town, and burnt the univerſity 
records in the market-place, The Jews 

ing encouraged to come over by king 
Milliam I. and II. were very populous in 
this town for ſeveral generations. They 
inhabited all that part 'of it, now called 
the Zewry, and the round church is thought 
to have been their ſynagogue. TWO! 
This town has had the honour of giving 
the title of earl to ſeveral of the royal fa- 
mily, and that of duke to his preſent ma- 
jeſty when prince of Wales, Tis go- 
verned by a mayor, high ſteward, recor- 
der, and thirteen aldermen, of whom the 
mayor is one, twenty-four common - coun- 
cil- men, a town clerk, and other inferior 
officers. The mayor, at his entrance on 
his office on Michaeimas-day, takes an oath 
to maintain the liberties, privileges and 
cuſtoms of the univerſity, It has fourteen ' 
pariſh churches, but is a dirty ill built place, 
and in a very indifferent ſituation. | 


Its greateſt glory is its univerſity, which The un. 
for antiquities, gracious privileges, beau- verſiy. 


tiful colleges, good diſcipline, number of 
ſtudents, plentiful revenues, and all other 
neceſſaries for advancement of learning, 
may challenge een any other in 
Chriſtendom, When it was firſt inſtituted, 
let others determine. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that, like Oxford; it afforded the ſcho- 
lars at firſt no publick reception, or place 
of ſtudies, ſo that they were obliged to 
take up with ſuch lodgings in the town as 
they could get. But ſo mean was the ac- 
commodation they met with, and fo fre- 
g_ were the commotions occaſioned by 
he inſolence of the tqwnſmen, that ſeveral 


/ 


to ENGLAND nd SCOTLAND. 


pious charitable perſons began t 
and hotels for the reception of the ſcholars, 
in order to give them an opportunity of 
retirement, and an en upon the 
town. But ſtill they lived upon their dwn 
eſtates, enjoying only the — of 
lodgings, without any manner of endow- 


Total ſixteen, vix. 


12 colleges, 4 halls, 


The whole body of the univerſity, com- 
monly about fifteen hundred, enjoys very 
at privileges, granted by ſeveral Britth 
ings; but it was king James I. who im- 
power'd it to ſent! tWo membets to par- 
ament. Tis governed, 1. By a chancel- 
lr, always ſotne nobleman, who is not ſo 
7 Vita, as that of Oxford, but mY 
changed wer three years, or continu 
longer by the ta 


elt conſent of the univerſity, 
He has under him a commiſſary 


for hold- 
ing 4 court of record of civil cauſes for all 
privileged perſons and ſcholars below the 
egtee of maſter of arts, where all cauſes 
ate tried and determined by the civil and 
ſtatute laws, and by the cuſtoms of the 
unlyerſity, 2. A high ſteward, choſe by 
the ſenate, and holding his ce by patent 
ftom the unlvetſit/. 2, vice-chan- 
cellor, who is the head of fome college or 
halt, and choſe annually the third of Vo- 
denber, by the body of the univerſity, the 
heads of the colleges naming two perſons, 
4. Two is, Choſe every year, as at 
Herd, according to the cycle of colleges 
and halls; as are alſo two taxers, who, with 
the proctorꝭ, regiilate the weights and mea- 
ſures, as clerks of the market. There are 
beſides theſe a regiſter or keeper of the ar- 
chives of the unlverſity, three eſquire bea- 
les, one Jeon beadle, and a libr 
keeper, *Tis to be obſerved, that the hall, 
at Cambridge ate endowed and ; privileged 
as the colleges, and differ only in name, 


to: erect inn 


Theſe, with the additional benefactions __ = 
their foundation, contain. om 


ments 1 till in the reign. of Edward I. they 
began to build colleges, not only for the 


reception, but alſo for the maintenance of 
certain numbers of ſcholars, to 
the revenues aſſignad for that ſe, The 


order and time of their foundation; with 
their reſpeQive founders, are as follows, d. 


Yeats, Fellows. Schol! 


. Hug x 1284 22 42 
— Rrbard Badtt— —— — 1340 18 693 
2 — 8 + N. | . Ne — — 139 3 
ve, Collage F b 6 4 l 1438 
Trinity Hal! — illiam Bateman — 1350 12 
Oonvil and Caius Cylleg— Eadmum de Gonvil and John Caius 1343 26 
King L — — King Him vl. — 1448 50 
Nucun⸗ ge — Queen Adarguret of Aion 1443 19 
Catberint Hal! Kiaburd NMonular li — 1 6 
| Jeſs Coll cx — — John Alcnete, L. L. D. n t 
Chrift's Gollege— —— 1 Margaret counteſsof Richmond, q ' 150g I5 
St. John's College mother to Henry VIII. I 1524 54 
Magdalen College —— Thomas Studley — 1542 13 
Trinity College —— — King Henry VIII. — 154 65 
Emanuel College Sir Waker Mi | — I. 14 
Sidney Suſſex College Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex— 1598 12 
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This univerſity, as well as its fiſter Ox- 


ford, has its publick ſchools and r 


that are peculiar to each college, and m 

of them are well ſtored or, Sd eſpe- 
clall THAN and St. Fobn's, but it 
far mort of thoſe of Oxford in the number 
of books, as well as the ſtatelinoſs of build- 
ings, and other ornaments. The publick 
ſchools are built in form of a ſquare, with 
brick and rough ſtone, The univerſity 
library had a noble augmentation made to 
it of thirty thouſand volumes (the books 
of Dr. Moor, biſhop. of Ely) a preſent 

from the late king George . who gave 
oo. for them in the year 1715. 
In 1724, his late majeſty was alſo plea- 
ſed to re 2 profeſſor of modern hiſ- 
tory and modern languages, in this uni- 

verſity as well as chat at fr with a ſa- 
lary of 400%. per annum for himſelf and 
ty rſons under him, qualified to inſtruct 
in that branch. Alſo "ee Woodward, a 
profeſſor at Greſban- College, London, who 
Lied in April 1728, left a ſum of money 
to this univerlity for erecting a profeffor- 
ſhip of natural philoſophy, with a provi- 
fon for it of 1504. a year for ever, He 
alſo left his collection of foſſils and other 
natural curioſitics to the univerſity, with a 
art F his Ibrary which related to thoſe 
ubjects. Dr, Addenbrale alſo left it ooo. 
towards building and furniſhing an hoſpital 
at Cambridge, for the cure of poor diſeaſed 
people gratis; of which charity the _—_— 
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and fellows of Catherine- Hall are the: truſ- 
tees, There are charity ſchools in the ton 
far teaching above three hundred children 
(of whom fifty are cloathed) which are 
maintained by ſubſcription to the amount 
of 2300. a yeat, by an eſtate of 30% 4 

ear left them for ever by Mr. Wortes, and 

y the ſacrament- money given by ſome of 
the colleges, which have each their chapel 


tar worſhip, though: the publiek fermons 

are preached at St. Mary's churety— 
Ihe moſt remarkable ſtructures - in Cam- 
bridge are, 1. King's College chapel; which 


1 


for contrivance and extent is looked upon 


to be one of the fineſt in the world, and 
ſtrikes the beholders with awe and vene- 
The room is three hundred and 


ration. ed 6 
four foot long, ſeventy-three broad, and 


ninety- four high to the battlements, with - 


out one pillar to ſupport it. Its choir was 
adorned by king Henry VIII. wich the fineſt 
carved work that ever was ſeen, and the 
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HE Laws of England being the found- 
p ation of its government, that by 
which a king oughtto rule, and which the 
people ought to ſubmit to, ſhall make 
the ſubject of this chapter. 
I begin with the n that is, 
the common cuſtoms of the nation, which 
in-proceſs of time have obtained the force 
of laws, It is a ſummary of the laws of 
the Saxons and Danes, to which Willian 
the congueror having added ſome of the 


good cuſtoms of Normandy, he cauſed them 


all to be written in his own Norman dialect, 
and fo they have continued hitherto. 
Beſides the common-law, they have the 
Statute-Law, that is, the laws made from 
time to time, by king and parliament, as 
occaſion requires, and where the common 
law is deficient, or thought to be ſo, 
The Martial-Law, which concerns only 
ſoldiers and mariners, in time of au; 
„ „ | 
The Foreft-Law, concerning foreſts, oy 
which the will is reputed for the fact; ſo 
that a man, found hunting of a deer, may 
be arreſted, as if he had taken it. 
The Civil. Lau, made uſe of particu- 
larly in the court of admiralty, in the tw 
univerſities, in all ſpiritual courts, in th 
earl marſhal's court, and treatics with fo- 
princes, ' This is the law of grins 


reaſon of mankind, and made uſe of where 


* " . l 
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common and ſtatute-law takes no cog- 
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N noble room, 


ford then had not. 


upon as the product of the common 


glaſs- painting in the windows is moſt beau- 
tiful and graceful. The intite building. 
roof and all, is of free-ſtone, and the 
croum, creſt, and other regalia of the houſe 
of Lanciſter, curiouſly cut in ſtone in ſeve- 
ral places, are no ſmall” arnament to the 
whole. : Trinity Colligr and library, do- 
ſigned by the learned Dr, Iſaac Barrow, a 
- 92 IE were 
— es by two rows of pillars, whi 

for beauty and defign;-confidering —— 
neſs of it, is hardly to be matched in the 
three kingdoms. © It ſhould not paſs. un- 
obſerved; that as all the libraries in Oxford 
are ſtudying libraries,” thoſe at Cambridge 
(except that at King's College) are lending 
libraries; becauſe any perſon qualified may 
borrow out of them whatever book he 
wants. King Henry IV. granted this uni- 
verſity a power to print within itſelf. all 
books of any kind, a privilege which Ox. 


* 
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The laws of Rhodes and Oleron, con- 
cerning maritime affairs, have been long 
lince incorporated into the volumes of the 
Civil-Law, Rhodes is an iſland in the Mes 
diterantan,, not far from Anatolia, and now 
belonging to the Turks.; whoſe ancient in- 
habitants, being great traders at ſea, made 
ſuch regulations in all maritime concerns, 
that the very Romans, who excelled in 


making good laws, left their ſea-affairs, and 


referred all debates and differences of that 

kind, to the judgment of the Rhodian 
laws, Oleron is an iſland of Aquitain, not far 
from Rochelle.; where Richard I, cauſed 
ſuch excellent laws to be made, relating to 
ſea-affairs, that they were almoſt in as 
great repute, in theſe weſtern parts of 
Europe, as the Rhodian laws were in the 
Mediterranean, 4 | 


cd riot: © | 1 969 
The Canon-law,” which takes place in Canon. 
to religion, is L 


things relating merely 
ſo called from ſuch canons (or rules) of 

general councils, and of Engliſh ſynods, Sc. 
as are received by the church of England, 
By which ſhe procceds in the exerciſe of 
her juriſdiction, ſo far as the ſaid canons 
are conſonant to holy writ, and not repug+ 
nant to the laws of the land. 


But there are other Jaws, called An Bye. laws, 


cipat or Bye-laws, proper to corporations, 
ſuch as the magiſtrates of a town or city 
may make, by virtue of the king's charter, 
r the benefit of their corporation, pro- 
yided they be not repugnant to the laws 
„„ | 
Seft | By 


Laws re- 
lating to 
children. 


The polity 


or govern- 


ment of 
Erg land. 


1% ENGLAND an SCOVLAND. 


By che laws of England, the Engi/b are 
a free prople, becauſe no law can be made, 
or abrogated, without their conſent 
their repreſentatives in parliament; ſo that 
their ſubjection to laws is not forced, but 
vdlunarmtc hf n eee dee 


1 
1 
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By the ſame laws, no ngliſ ſubject 


ought to be impriſoned, without cauſe: 
ſnewn; nor may he be denied à writ of 
Habeas Corpus, if deſired, to bring him 
ſpeedily to his trial. And, if an Ha- 
beas Corpus no cauſe of impriſonment be 
alledged, 
bert). LE Ait 9100 DAR . e 
Nd racks are uſed to forte à conſeſſion 
of guilt from the priſoner; and nothing 
but clear evidence, upon oath, can bring 
him in guiltyꝛ. Tn pln! 

None can be tried but by a jury of his 
peers, nor condemned but by the laws of 
the land, or by an act of parliament. Nor 


4 - 


ought any to be fined for any offence, but 


according to the merit of it. 

No taxes, loans, or  benevolences can 
be impoſed upon Engli/þ ſubjects, but 
with their own conſent by their repreſen- 


tatives in parliament. Nor is any one to 
for a ſoldier, but who is a va- 


be preſſed 
gabond. 


In time of peace, or in time of war 


(unleſs upon an invaſion) no ſoldiers can 
be quartered in the houſe of a private 


houſekeeper againſt his will, though they 


pay for their quarters. 


When an eſtate is not intailed, the fa- 


ther may lrave it to what child he pleaſes, 


or give it away from his children. This 


keeps them in awe, and within the bounds 
of filial obedience. f | | 

A ſon at the age of fourteen, his fa- 
ther being dead, may chuſe his guardian, 
conſent to marriage, and by will diſpoſe 
of goods and chatrels. At twenty-one 
he is of age, and then free to paſs con- 
tracts. Mb | | | 
A daughter may conſent to marriage at 
ſeven years of age; and at twelve may re- 
tract, or confirm it. If ſhe confirms it, 
then the marriage is good. 

It is a limited monarchy, ſuch as ſecures 
the people's liberty under the grandeur of 
a king; a monarchy without ſlavery; a 
great king, and yet a free people, It is 
an inſtrument of three ſtrings, which 
being well ſorted, yields an admirable har- 
mony, to the benefit and glory of the 
kingdom. A mixed government of mo- 
narchy in the king, ariſtocracy in the lords, 
and democracy in the commons. Here 
the king makes the figure of a great mo- 
narch, the lords keep up their ſtate, and 
the commons their liberty. i 

The king has all 
Vor. I. | 


the enſigns of royalty, 


the priſoner muſt be ſet at li- of 


and arms both for ſea and land, 


* 
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as the brown, ſcepter, purple robe, golden Of Fas 
robe, and holy unction. At his acceflion king. 


by to the crewn, he is proclaimed with great 


ſolemnity, and his coronation performed 


with great pomp and magnificence. 


He has likewiſe all the marks of fove-' 
reignty, as the power of. making treaties 
and leagues with foreign ſtates, of making, 
peace and war, of ſending and receiving 
onbaſkddrs; ercathig of 'mutifirktes 5" of: 


calling adjourning, proroguing and diſ- 


ſolving the parliament of conferring titles 


honour, coining, pardoning of crimi« 
nals, Ge. e e en 


— To make war, the king may rtf cen. 


preſs ſea- 


men and ſhips for the ſea ſervice, and va- 
gabonds for either, He" has alone the 


choice and nomination of the ſuperior of- 
ficers, the principal direction and com- 


mand of his armies, of all magazines and 
ammunition, caſtles, forts, ports, havens, 
and ſhips of war, The militia is likewiſe, 


wholly at his command, 


| and the'publick 
monies at his diſpofal. 1 Fob 


Without his royal aſſent; no bill in par- 


lament can paſs into a law, And he may 


increaſe the number of peers, by creqting | 


more barons, or calling to their houſe 
whom he thinks fit by writ, 


All 'privy counſellors, officers of ſtate, 


and judges are nominated by him, None 


but the king has the ſovereign power in 


the adminiſtration of juſtice 3 and no ſub» 


ject has here, as in ſome other nations, 


high; mean, or low juriſdiction, The 
king only is judge in his own cauſe, tho? 


he deliver his judgment by the mouth of 


the judges. 


In point of puniſhments, he may either 
pardon the offence, or alleviate the puniſh 
ment, after ſentence given according to 


law. | ( 


The king is the ſupream head of the 
church, as he is of the ſtare, and is looked 


upon as her guardian and nurſing father. 


So that there lies no appeal from him, as 
from ſome other ſtates and kingdoms, 


either to the pope of Rome, or to the em- 
peror. C | 

At his coronation he is anointed with 
oil, as were the kings of 1facl, to inti- 


mate that his perſon is ſacred and ſpiritual ; 
and has the dalmatica, and other prieftly 


veſtments put upon him. | 
As he is the lord paramount, or ſupream 


landlord of all the lands in his dominionsz 


ſo he has the ſupream right of patronage 
in the church, called patronage paramount, 


So that if the mean patron, or the ordi- 
nary, or the metropolitan, preſent not in 


due time, the right of 
to the king; who a 


N comes 


tronage 


e has the pa- 
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tro of all biſhopricks, for _ can 
be choſen biſhop, but whom he no- 
minates in his conge lire, Nor can 
a biſhop elect be conſecrated, or take 

poſſeſſion of the revenues of the biſhop · 


„ the king's Jpegial, writ. or 


Such is the honour. and reſpect given 
kim by his ſubjects, that they all Rand 
bare, not only in his preſence, but even 
in his abſence, where he has a chair of 
ſtate. All people at their firſt addreſs 
kneel to him, and he i is at all times ſerved 
upon the knee. 

But he cannot raiſe. money upon his 4 
jects, repeal lays, or make new Ones, with 
out his ſubjects concurrence in parliament. 
And by his coronation oath, he is bound 


to govern according to the laws of the 


kingdom, otherwiſe he may be depoſed ; 
of which you may read many. examples. in 
the foregoing hiſtory. 


I come now to ſpeak of the Britiſh par: | 


ſtirution liament, in which the grand concerns of th 


of 


11h parlia- 


a Pri- 


ment. 


whole Britih nation are to be debated. 
This is a high court, veſted with a legiſ- 
latiye power, and making two of the three 


eſtates of the realm, which three aateten 


are the king, lords, and commons. 

Accordingly this auguſt aſſembly con- 
ſiſts of two houſes, one called the houſe: of 
lords, and the other. the houſe of com- 
mons. 


to ſtand for the preſervation of the, peoples 
liberties. 
The ſitting of the actin is a 
pointed by royal proclamation, with the 
advice of the privy- council; and the time 
appointed for the parliament to meet 


ought (by the union act) to be no leſs! 


than fifty days after the date of ſuch pro- 
clamation, 


Upon the proclamation, writs are iſſued , 
by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to 


every lord ſpiritual and temporal, to ap- 
pear at the time and place appointed, to 
give their advice on ſome weighty affairs, 


Alſo to all the ſheriffs, commanding them 
to ſummon the people to elect as many , 


knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in their 
reſpective counties, as are to {it in the houſe 


of commons, | 
As. for Scotland, a writ is to be Gredded 


to the privy council there, for ſummoning 


the ſixteen peers, and for electing forty-five 


members, by whom Scotland is to be re- 


preſented in the parliament of Great-Bri- 


lain. | | 
As the time "for the parliament ſitting 
lies in the ſovereign's breaſt, ſo does the 


place of meeting. Tho- che uſual place 


N 


The houſe of lords ſeems conſtituted to 
ſupport the rights of the crown and the pro- 
per province of the houſe of commons is 


is at the ancient palace of V minſter; the 
lords in a large room by themſelves, and 
the commons in a larger, Wr h was 1 
old, St. Stepben's Chapel. VII indien 
At. the opening of the pacliacnedit: ohe ſo- 
the day prefixed, the king comes to theſomnity of 
houſe of lords, in his royal robes, with © 8 
the crown upon his head, and the word mene 
of ſtate borne before him. His majeſty ſits 
upon a chair of ſtate, under N det at the 
upper end of the room. 
Then the temporal lords appear in their 
8 robes. of ſtate, every one according 


to his degree; and the ſpiritual lords in 


their epiſcopal habit, a8 they do all _ 
ſeſſions. Den ; 1er 5411 in 

His majeſty deingecetiond the hoofe: of 
— commands the uſher of the black - 
rod, to call the houſt of commons to the 
lords houſe. He i is in a manner the meſ. 
ſenger of the lords, and is ſo called from 


a black rod he carries in his hand. He 


ſits without the bar of the houſe, and what: 
peers the houſe thinks fit to commit, _ 
any treſpaſs, are left to his cuſtody. 
has under him a deputy, a yeoman oft 
that a at t the door: OY and a crier 
without. LT 101 110 20 

The commons being come to the houſe How tle 
of lords, ſtand without the bar. And the ſpeaker 
king commands them, by the lord chan- pf = 
; "Oy or lord keeper, to chuſe one of their i, choſcn. 


members for their ſpeaker, and to ent 


him ſuch a day, that is, in a day or tuo. 

The choice being made, it is a cuſtom "ig 
for the party choſen to decline the office, w% _ 
and pray the houſe to proceed to a new OG: 
election. ¶ This is a kind of. nolo epi ſcopari. ] 

But he is commonly anſwered with a full. 
conſent of voices u pon his name, upon which 
two of the principal members go to him, 
and lead him to the ſpeaker's chair ; Where 
being ſet, they/return to their places. 10 
-- The houſe of commons does generally 


conſiſt of the flower of the gentry, gentle- 


men of diverſe capacities, and moſt of them 
men of good eſtates, who have had the ad- 
vantage of a liberal and genteel education. 
They are an aggregate body from all parts 
of Great- Britain, and the houſe a noble 
ſchool for young gentlemen that are of 
age to fit there. Five hundred fifty · eight 
is their full number, from the time of the 
union. But, if three hundred are met, it 
is counted a pretty full houſe, many being 
abſent upon buſineſs, or ſickneſs, c. 
However, forty make a houſe. | 
Here they ſit promiſcuouſly upon forms, 
except the ſpeaker, who ſits upon a chair 
in the middle of the room, with a table 
before him, the clerk of the houſe ſitting 
near him at the table. Nor does any 


member wear a robe, but. the ſpeaker 


except the members for London, who at 
| thetr 
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their fiſt meeting arte in their cler 


None 


Their time of btüng In, parliament is 
ſorenoon, commonly from nine of 


the clock till one: but, upon urgent occa- 


ſons, they ſometimes ſit; very late, anal do 
buſineſs by candle-light, WT 
Before the parliament enters upon any 


F buſideſs, the members of both houſes ar 


take the oaths appointed by act of parlia- 


805 ment in the firſt year of M illiam and Mary, 


declaration all papiſts are unqualified to fit . 


They are alſo t make a ſolemn declara: 


tion againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, the ĩnvocation and adoration of ſaints, 
and the - ſacrifice: of the maſs; by whi 


in parliament: and they ate moreover to 


ahjure the pretended prince of Malts, be- 


ſoon they can be dine to ſit in eithe 
ouſe; which oath, appointed by the al 
parliament of the, late king William. was 
the laſt bill he ſigned, not above, twelve 
hours before his death. 

Though every member of the houſe of 


commons be choſen to ſerve for one parti- 
cular county, city, or borough, yet he 
ſerves for the whole kingdom, and his 


voice is equal to an) other. He may con- 
ſent or diſſent, as he thinks fit, without 


_ conſulting his principals ; which the ſtates- 


general of the United Provinces are obliged 
to do in many caſes. - However, it is his 


duty to promote, to his utmoſt, the good 


15 of his country; but particulariy that of 


The 
meanin 
of ad- 5 
journing 
and pro- 
roguing 
the par- 
liament. 


the county, city, or borough by which he 


has been elected. 

As each houſe ha an undoubted privi- 
lege to adjourn themſelves for ſome days, 
ſo the king may adjourn them, in order 
to a receſs for ſome time; and then all 
bills already read and debated, in one or 
both houſes, remain in ſtatu quo, and at 
the next meeting may be brought to an 
iſſue. 

It is ötherwiſe with a prorogation, which 
puts an end to the ſeſſion: for in this caſe 


all bills that paſſed either houſe, or both 


houſes, and had not the royal aſſent, muſt 
begin a- new at the next meeting, ent 
they can be brought to perfection. 
Laſtly, the parliament is ſaid to. be di. - 
ſolved when the houſe of commons is diſ- 
banded, in order to a new election. 
Formerly all members of parliament 


were free from ſuits, arreſts, or impriſon- 


ment (except in caſe of treaſon or felony) 
not only during the ſitting, but alſo forty 
days before, and forty days after the ſeſ- 
ſion : which privilege did likewiſe extend 
to their neceſſary ſervants, and the officers 
attending the houſe z but by an act paſſed 


in a late reign, the ſaid privilege. ceaſes 


immediately after the ptorogation or diſ- 
ſolution of any Parliament. till the pro- 


n parliament be re · aſſembled, or a new 
parliament meet. It ceaſes alſo immedi- 
ately after any adjournment, of both houſes 
of parliament - for above fourteen days, 
until. both houſes meet again: and upon 
the riſing of the parliament, the plaintiff 
ſhall be at liberty to pte to judgment 
and execution 
Ihe lords ſpiritual and temporal, quali- 
fied to fit in the houſe, haye this privilege, 
That if they cannot appear in parlia- 
ment, reaſon of ſickneſs, Sc. they 
© make their proxies to vote in their ſtead.” 
But then ſuch lords, as would make their 
roxies, muſt enter them in perſon at the 
eginning of every parliament, 

While the parliament; ſits, all bogs 
af the houſe; of commons. are free from 
attendance on trials in inferior courts of 
Jodie des Aron ſerving on Juries, _ the 
ike, 

It is a common ſayings That 4 ele 
ment can do any thing, It is true, the par- 
liament of Greatehritain can, with the 
royal aſſent, do any thing that is not re- 
pugnant to common juſtice. They may 
abrogate old laws, and make new; ſettle 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, define of 
doubtful rights whereof no law is made, 
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appoint taxes, eſtabliſh forms of religion. 


naturalize aliens, legitimate baſtards, ad- 
judge an infant (or minor) to be of full 
age, attaint a man of treaſon after his 
death, condemn or acquit them who — 
— their trial, giye the moſt free 

dons, reſtore in blood and name, Cc. bg 
the conſent of the parliament is taken to 
be the conſent of every Engliſbman. 


But, how great ſoeyer be the power of 


king and parliament, yet they cannot re- 
{train or confine future parliaments. Quod 
leges poſteriores priores contrarias abrogant, 
is a maxim in the law of parliament: and 
a ſubſequent parliament has ſtil a 


make void the acts of the former in the 


whole, or any part thereof; notwithſtand- 


ing any words of reſtraint, FroMibitions or 


| penalty; 1 in the former. 


power 
to abrogate, ſuſpend, qualify, explain, or 


Next, after this ſupreme court of judi- Courts of 
cature, I proceed to the. courts: of juſtice Juſtice. 


ſitting at Weftminfter, and opened four 
times a year, called the four terms, viz, 
Eafter, Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hilary. 


Eaſfter-term begins the ſcventeenth day Terms, 


after Eafter, and laſteth twenty-ſeven 
days: Trinity-term, the fifth day after Trs- 
nity-ſunday, and laſteth twenty days: Mi- 
chaelmas-term, the 23d of October, and 
laſteth thirty-ſeven days: Hilary-term, the 
23d of January, and laſtech one 
days. 

N he ſeveral courts Grting at Weſtminſter 
are the court ! of: Chancery, King's. w—_ 

an 


Aſſizes. 


Circuits. 


court of Hulbegutr, and that of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, When determitie controver- 
ſies concerning tke revenues of the crown. 


The principal ure the 5 court of 
1 


Chancery und the court of King's-bench, 
both ſitting at the upper end of Miſimin- 
ſter-hall; the laſt being a court of juſtice; 
that obſerves nothing but the ſtrict letter 
of the lau and the firſt a court of mercy 
in which' cafes are tried, not aceordin 

to the Rrithnefs' of law, but by the rules 
of ecqulty. 10% Orot 11967 92 | 
And as the Ming - bench isa court in 
which the pleas are argued betweeh the king 
and ſubject, To in the court of Common pleas 
are debatdd the uſual pleas of right and 
wrong in matters of debt between ſubject 
and ſubject; * | eee 


But notwithſtanding theſe eourts are "_ 


at Weftminſter, and every ſubject may 

brought thither at any of the terms above- 
mentioned, by ſpecial writ iſſued from the 
reſpective eourts ; yet there arc aſſes or 
courts kept twice à year in every county 
of England, for the eaſe of the people in 
the diſtribution of juſtice; the twelve 
judges going for that purpoſe, by oom miſ- 
ſion from the king, to do juſtice all over 
England: and' this is called going the cir- 
cult, And England is divided into fix 
circuits, viz; Homo circuit, containing E, 
ſex, Hertford, Suſſex, Surrey, Kent; Norfolk 
circuit, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntington, 


euit, rwick, Leiceſter, Derby, -Notting- 
bam, Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton; 
Oxford circuit, Berks, ' Oxford, Glouceſter, 
Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Wor- 
cefter 4 Weſtern circuit, Southampton, Wilts, 
Dorſet, Somerſet, Cornwal, Devon; Northern 
circuit, York, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland; and Lanbaſter. 


The time The courts thus kept by theſe itinerant 
for the aſ-jydges are called the aſſizes, in which they 


ſizes. 


judge both civil and criminal cauſes,” Which 
aſſes are diſtinguiſhed into Lent and 
Summer aſſizes, the firſt falling out pre- 
ſently after Hilary term, the laſt after 


Trinity term. They are uſually held at the 


county town, and that with great attend- 
ance and feaſting of the judges and coun- 
try gentlemen and ladies, who upon theſe 
occaſions endeavour to ſhew how much 
they eſteem liberty and the ſecurity of their 
2 under good and wholeſome laws 
and juſt judges, by endeavouring to ex- 
cell cach other in their own degree of life 
in a gay but yore appearance, and 
ſumptuous but frugal hoſpitality, 

When the judges arc coming into a 
county, the ſheriff thereof is bound to at- 
tend in perſon, with” the under-officers, 
clerks, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hun- 


Cine, Norfolk, Suffolk s Midland cir- 
a 
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And Common pia; ard theſe'two, viz, the reds, conſtables, jailors,'&7, all riding on The re-. 


horſeback. If the ſheriff cannot come 


himſelf, he muſt ſend'onevinhis place, to 8 


be allowed of by the judges. The juſtices their cir. 
of peace in that county are alſo to attend. cuit. 


And if either the ſheriff or they fail chere 
in, they may be fined at the diſcretion of 
the judges, 13 3:41 Cf = 


Li, 914 1 Ji SSL 
- It is obſervable that in each county all Their dif- 
cauſes grown to an iſſoe in the coarts at Patch in 


Mefminſter, are commonly determined 
here in two or three days. Which is 
done, not by ſole arbitrement of the judges, 
(as with us, and in other arbitrary govern- 
ments) but by a jury of twelve men. 


This jury is choſen by the ſheriff of the jury. 


county, and only directed in point of law 
by the Judges, For every trial by afſize 
(whether che actien be civil or criminal, 
publick or * perſonal or real) is re- 
ferred for the fact to a jury; as in moſt 
courts of the common-law; and as th 

find it, ſo paſſeth judgment. 2d 1G 


Buy a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, Commil- 
directed to the judges, and others of the 093 of 4 
beſt account in their circuits, they WS — 
impowered to judge of treaſons, murders, and of jail 


felonies, and miſdemeanours. And, by delivery. 


a commiſſiion of jail - delivery, directed 
only —— clerk of the aſſize 
aſſociate, they are to try every priſoner 
for the offence he ſtands committed for. 


The commitment is commonly made Malefac- 
by ſome juſtice of the peace, Who examines tors com- 
the fact upon oath; and, if the evidence mitted by 
be found plain againſt the malefactor, he” 


[4 


ſends him by a mitiimus to the county-jail ; 
where he is kept priſoner, till his cafe be 
brought before the juſtices of peace at the 
next quarter- ſeſſions, or referred to tlie 


The common officers appointed to ſeize Conſta- 
upon malefactors, are called conſtables, and bles. 


* 


in ſome places hcadboroughs, or tything- 
men. | . % 0 31 


Their office is to apprehend, upon in- heir oſ- 
formation given, ſuch as break the peace, fice. 


and common malefactors, and to carry 
them before a juſtice of the peace. Up- 
on a 2 given him by a juſtice, or 
a warrant from him, he may ſeize one 
upon ſuſpicion of a crime, If the juſtice 
ſee cauſe, he commits the party brought 
before him to jail. The conſtable being 
charged with him, delivers him up to 
the jailor's cuſtody, with the juſtice's 'mit- 
timus (or warrant) to the jailor. And the 
mn muſt lie there, till he comes to 

is trial; when he is either condemned, 


or acquitted by law. 
A conſtable at London and Weſtminſter Badge of 
has, for a badge of his authority, a long authority. 


ſtaff painted, with the king's arms; and 
ſometimes a ſhort one, which he keeps uu 
| | 01 


ES 


Coroners:, 


office n ſuſpicion, of murder, ta - 
wo Fs inco che bur dom) 


oflices of Sac bajo 


peace 


Quarter- 
ſeſſions. 


Grand 
jury. 


to + ENGLAND Gi "TI LAND: 


of Shs toy 4 ſurpriſe. He may-.call.bis 
neighbours to, his aſſiſtanc wh they 


do not aſſiſt him, Kage may * fined. 


In caſe, of murder, there are three or 


four coroners in every county, except C 
ſhire, which bas. but two, oon, 555 


ſummon a jury, in ordey to inquirè into 


We bag, {5 to. g's up his * 
Then Then hae him 15 th his. N 
aſks A ay ſhatter. he is gui 171 8 

guilty. If he lng rh it 

over, and nothing left e f 1 5 
be Noreen e e ſtands 


party He en view of the body. Upon tg, 


an indictment of murder, he is allowed 13 5. 
46, out of the goods, of the murderer, 

This one vines ek. 2 A in chany 
cery, is choſen, by ers of the 
county. He may, by, a —_ "weak the 
ſherift of the county. Formerly none coul 
be a coronor, under the degree of a k 
the aſſiges is the court 
of the quarter-ſeſſions, kept four times 
year in each county, by the juſticea © 
peace z, Who are a ſoft of ine ap- 


pointed by 1 to keep the peace. 


of the, county PS, ive in; do examine, 


and commit to priſon, upon good evi- 


dence, all rigters, vagabonds, thieyes, mur- 
erers, and almoſt all delinquents, and to 
e them brought forth in dye ems to 
ys trial, 


its the number as the prince re- 
— thinks fit; and among other powers 
granted by ſtatute-law to theſe officers 
this is none of the Faſt beneficial to the 
ng peace and ſecurity ; That if one, 
nr) by another, will ſwear be- 
fore 7 75 ice of gy. e, that he thinks him- 
ſelf in danger gf his lif 
ing 1 505 e juſtice has power to make him 
give EI ar his good behaviour during 
+ yer and, a Nl or commit him to jail. 
uarter-ſeſſions, it is a court 


| Fry Kb. 1 y, therefore called 77 


ſeſons: At which the grand inqueſt (or 
jury) of the county is ſummone. to ap- 


Pear: who are (upon oath) to inquire of 
publick offenders. | 
8 jury, commonly called grand jury, 


conſiſts of twenty-four men, ſome gentle · 
men of eſtates, and others ſubſtantial yeo- 


men, choſen by the ſheriff out of the whole 


Trial of 


maleftac- 
tors, 


county, ta conſider of all bills of indict- 
ment that ſhall he brought into court. The 
court being met, and bills brought i intq it, 
theſe are either found, or not found, that is, 


either allowed by che jury, or not, «> 


cording to the evidence, If the hill be 


found, it is brought in Billa vera; if not 


found, it is brought in ignorams, 

I ſhall now conclude with the trial of 
malefactors in England, the method where- 
of is very ſingular, and different from o- 
ther nations, 

The court being met, the priſoners are 


brought into court, one, two, or three at 
a time. The clerk commands ne 


Vol. I. 


The are put in commiſſion by the cw, 


i Ws from the threaten: ag 


-1s AA wy what de 


But the yſual way is to anſwer not guilty, 
thou a f Joner's guilt be never ſo ap- 


he has confeſſed the fact be- | 


— Oe wy For the law of England 
no notice of ſuch confeſſion, and the 
Jadges pro proceed only ae ; 0 Bs 
itneſſes, Who are upon their 

oaths, be 3 — and clear de 38 0 the 
wage the x 5 Mn. * 

having pleaded not gui 

the 2 65 bim his queſtion, Wil thou 
be tried, by, God l country ? The 
81 18, Ves and then the clerk tells 
im the crime he has been indicted for, 


— he has pleaded Net guilty. to it; and 


that being afkked hoy he he would be tried, he 
ext, 15 Wers im the hn 9 
4 t 7 ” 
I rs ck bids — take a —_ of 


port or that he ſtands 
and 
eh e jury — wy wache men, at leaſt, 


And, if 4 Aae be a foreigner, it is a 
half Engliſb, and half foreigners, 


if tp 1 ft makes then no exception 
them, twelve are {worn to 

— in their verdict, after the trial is over. 
Whereupon the crier calls in the eyi- 
genes againſt the priſoner, The priſoner 
tence he can, _ 
promo bo fog he k ew within 2 the 

"oy hear what he can fay for win Ts 

hen the evidence is over, the — 

Pl Ye the jury, and bids them diſcharge 
their conſcience. If the caſe be plain, they 
agree upon the 1 * without going from 
the bar. But if the caſe requires a debate, 
they withdraw into a room, only with a 
copy of the indictment ; where they are 


all locked in, without bread or drink, Fc. 


till they- are unanimouſly reed on the 
verdict; and an officer without watches 
them, If any one of the ury ſhould die 
in the mean time, the pri oner would be 
255 alfo acquitted, 
Fg Jury k ing agreed MM; the verdict, 
they ſend notice it to the court, by 
the aforeſaid officer, and pray to be heard. 
Then the priſoner is ſeat for again to the 


bar, and bidden to hold up his hand, and 


hear the verdict, which. is in one word, 
Guilty, or in two, Not guilty. Thus the 
priſoner is either condemned, or acquitted, 


of or the verdict We 
Ppp ? If 


mute, and will not Lay (which happens 
his puniſhment is to be preſſed 


nl + has any thing to 


— 
1 r _ wr — _— — — —_— — — — — - — — — 
— a — o—_ctcom — — — — — * 
« 
A 


* 
Na — — — — Ub 
— wr 
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Sheriffs, 


Their of- 


 fice, 


Courts. 
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If no evidence comes in againſt the pri- 
ſoner, when brought to his trial, he is 
acquitted, | OE 

As to priſoners that ſtand not indicted, 
but were only ſent to priſon upon ſuſpi- 
cion, they are proclaimed in this manner; 
% A, B. priſoner, ſtand here at the bar. If 
any man can ſay any thing againſt him, let 
him ſpeak, for the priſoner ſtands at his 
deliverance.” If, upon this, no evidence 
appears againſt him, he is acquitted; and 

this is called deliverance by proclamation, 

To theſe courts Iſhall add thoſe of ſheriffs, 
mayors and aldermen, court-leets, court- 
batons, and courts of conſcience: Alſo, 
the court of admiralty, court-marſhal, and 
the foreſt-courts, | FER 

A ſheriff is a magiſtrate, whoſe power 
reachesall over the county, except ſuchcities 
and towns as are counties of themſelves, 

All-ſheriffs are appointed by the ſove- 
reign every year, ſome few caſes excepted, 


Firſt, the judges nominate fix fit men 


of each county, and commonly gentle- 
men of good eſtates, out of which the king 
chuſes whom he thinks fit. Formerly a 
ſheriff ſerved many' years together, and 
now it is like that of a mayor, but a year- 
ly office; except the ſheriff of Weſtmore- 
land, whoſe office is: hereditary by charter 
from king John, the earl of Thane? being 
now in poſſeſſion of it. : 
The office of ſheriff is both miniſterial 
and judicial. As it is miniſterial, he is to 
exccute mandates, and all writs directed to 
to him out of the king's courts of juſtice. 
He is to impannel juries, to bring cauſes 
and malefactors to trial, and to ſee the ſen - 
tences executed. In ſhort, - all execution 
of the law is by the ſheriff, all ſuits be- 
pinning, and proceſs being ſerved by him. 
t is alſo part of his office to collect all pub- 
lick fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments 
into the Exchequer, or where the king 
ſhall appoint z and to make ſuch payments 
out of them, as his majeſty ſhall command 
him to do, At the aſſizes he is to attend 
the itinerant -judges, and guard them all 


the time they are in the county. 


As his office is judicial, he keeps two ſe- 
veral courts, one called the county- court, 
and the other the ſneriff's- turn. 

The firſt is held monthly by the ſheriff or 
hisdeputy, in which he hears and determines 
civil cauſes of the county, under 40s, At 
the ſheriff*s-turn inquiry is made of all cri- 
minal offences againſt the common law, in 
which he is not reſtrained by ſtatute-law, 
This court is held twice a year, But all 
peers of the realm, clergymen, and ſuch 
as keep courts of their own, are exempted 
trom its juriſdiction, 5 

Lagſtly, all thoſe officers commonly call- 
ed bailiffs, and in the city of London, ſer- 
jeants, are appointed by the ſheriffs to ſerve 


ſtances. 


writs, to diſtrain goods, and to ſummon 
the county-ſeſſions and aſſizes, 


A mayor's power reacheth over the cor- Mayors 
The Power, 


poration of which he is mayor, 
mayor is the prime magiſtrate of a corpo- 
ration, whether a city or town; and is 
choſen out of the body of aldermen, for 
one year only, In ſome places this ma- 
giſtrate is called by the name of bailiff. 


The mayor, with his brethren' the al- Mayor's 
dermen, keep a court: And they, with ccurt. 


the common-council, have a power to 
make bye-laws, for the better government 
of the city or corporation, provided th 
be not gr rg to the laws of Us hind. 
Court- 


ſtewards to hold them in their names. 


ge, is a court of record, and the word 
cet ſignifies a law day. | 
- To this court all are called to ſwear fide 
ty to the king, who live within the ho- 
mage, Here inquiry is made of riots, 
blood-ſhed, and 'privy conſpiracies, - to 
which the overſight of meaſures has been 


added. And what offences are found, eſ- 
pecially great ones, ought to be certified 


to the juſtices of aſſize. 
kept twice a year, | . 
A court - baron is incident to every ma- 
nor, and is ſo called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently ſtiled baron, 
All the tenants belonging to the manor 
are ſummoned to this court, where part of 


This court is 


them are ſworn for a jury, which is called 


the homage, not the inqueſt. Here the 
ſteward ſits as judge, and directs the jury 
to inquire principally of copy-holders and 
free-holders deceaſed ſince the laſt court, 
and bring in their next heirs; alſo of any 
incroachment or intruſion of any tenant, 
Here they make likewiſe orders and laws 
among themſelves, with a penalty for tranſ- 
greſſors, payable to the lord of the manor. 


As for the courts of conſcience, there Courts of 
are many ſettled by parliament in ſeveral conſcience 


parts of England, for the relief of poor 

ple, that cannot ſpare money to go to 
aw with their debtors, or to pay their cre- 
ditors in the ſtrictneſs of law. Theſe 
courts are eſtabliſhed for their relief, ſo far 
as to recover their debts, and pay their own 
upon eaſy terms, ſuitable to their circum- 
But then the debt muſt be under 
forty ſhillings. | 5 


From the courts aforeſaid, moſt of them Court of 
guided by the common law, I come now admiralty. 


to a court, which is ruled by the civil 
law; I mean the court of admiralty, con- 
cerned in maritime affairs, whoſe judge is 
commonly a doctor of the civil law. See 
what is ſaid of the laws of Rhodes and Ole- 
ron above, a Oo 
The writs and degrees of this court run 
in 


ects and court-baronsare properly Court 
belonging to lords of manors, who appoint leets and 
court- ba- 


The firſt, otherwiſe called view of frank . 


Court- 
marſhal. 


marſhal. T 


in the name of the lord high admiral, who 


has here his advocate and proctor, by whom 
all others are preſented, and admitted by 
the judge. > 
Here is particularly a regiſter and a 
marſhal attends the court, 
carrying a ſilver oar before the judge. 
The court is held in the afternoon in 
the common-hall, at Do#ors-Commons. 
The court-marſhal judges of any ſuit 
concerning the arms of nobility, or gen- 
try, and the earl marſhal of England (or 
his deputy) is the proper judge thereof. 


For the earl marſhal is veſted with a power 
of ordering, judging, and determining all 


matters concerning arms, creſts, ſupport- 


to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. | 
to chuſe a prolocutor or ſpeaker :* Who, 


being choſen, is preſented to the upper 
houſe by two of the members; one of 
them making a ſpeech in Latin, and the 
prolocutor elect, another. To which the 


archbiſhop anſwers in the ſame language, 


and approves the perſon in the name of 
all the biſhops. | 


The matters debated by both houſes are 


properly church and religious matters; firſt 
propoſed in the upper, and then commu- 
nicated to the lower houſe, the major vote 
prevailing in each houſe, But whatever is 
tranſacted there, can be of no force, with- 


out the concurrence of both houſes of par- 


liament, and the royal aſſent, 


The executive power of eccleſiaſtical Proper 
laws is lodged in ſeveral. courts, provided matters 
for that purpoſe, Whoſe proper matters for Pirt- 


ers, cognizances, pedigrees, devices,. and 
enſigns armorial; alſo of making and pre- 


ſcribing rules, ordinances, and decrees for tual courts 


Foreſt 
courts. 


granting, controuling, and regulation 
thereof, and the putting in execution the 
laws and ordinances relating thereunto, 

This court is kept in the hall of the he- 
ralds office, and ſometimes in the court 
of requeſts: Where any nobleman or 
gentleman, abuſed in point of honour or 
arms, may find relief, 5 | 

The foreſt courts are eſtabliſhed for the 
conſervation of the king's foreſts, and pre- 
venting all abuſes therein, To which end 
there are three courts, one called the ju/- 
tice of eyre's ſeat, another the ſwainmote, 
and the third is the court of attachment. 

I come now to treat of the ſpiritual 


\ Courts; and though it is now almoſt neg- 


Convoca- 
tion. 


lected I ſhall begin with the convocation, 
which is a general aſſembly of the clergy, 
to conſult of church matters. The ſame 
is either national or provincial, that is, of 
the clergy of both provinces, or only of 
one; and never meets but in time of par- 
liament. | | 

*Tis like the parliament, divided into 


two houſes, the upper and the lower. And 


all members thereof have, by ſtatute, the 
ſame privileges for themſelves and menial 


ſervants, as the members of parliament have. 
The upper houſe, in the province of 


Canterbury, conſiſts of twenty- two biſnops. 


The archbiſhop is the preſident thereof, 
who. ſits in a chair at the upper end of the 
table, and the biſhops on each ſide, all in 
their ſcarlet robes and hoods, the archbi- 
ſhop's hood being furr*d with ermine, and 
the biſhoþs with minever. 

The lower houſe conſiſts of the deans 
and archdeacons, one proctor for every 


chapter, and two proctors for the inferior 
clergy of the dioceſe, 


Henry the VIIths chapel at Weſtminſter 
is the uſual meeting place for the province 


of Canterbury; and York the place for the 
province of York, G1 


The firſt buſineſs of the lower houſe is 


are ordinations, inſtitution of clerks to be- 
nefices, celebration of Divine ſervice, tithes, 


oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapi- 


dations, reparation of churches, matrimo- 
nial rights, divorces, general baſtardy, pro- 
bate of wills, adminiſtrations, penſions, 
procurations, commutation of penance, 
apoſtacy, ſimony, hereſy, ſchiſm, blaſ. 
phemy, fornications, adulteries, inceſts, Qc. 


The manner of trials in theſe courts Their 
differs from thoſe at common law, The manner of 
firſt ſtep here is a citation, then a bill and trial. 


anſwer, Next they proceed to proofs, 
witneſſes, and preſumption, the matter be- 
ing argued proand con, and the canon and 
civil law quoted, Whereupon the judge's 
deciſive ſentence paſſeth without any jury, 
and then execution follows, f 

In criminal cauſes, the trial is by accu- 
ſation, the accuſer taking upon him to 
prove the crime. Or elſe by denunciation, 
when the church-wardens preſent upon 
common fame, and are not bound to prove, 
the crime being notorious, and it being 
preſumed they do it without malice, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury has no 


leſs than three ſeveral courts, viz, the court 


of arches, the court of audience, and the 
court of peculiars, 


The court of arches is ſo called from the Court of 
arched church of St. Mary le Bow, where arches. 


this court is wont to be held. 
All appeals in church matters within the 


province aforeſaid, are directed to this 
court, and all proceſs of it runs in the name 


of the judge: who is called official of the 
court of arches, otherwiſe dean of the 
arches, 


muſt be doctors of the civil law; | 


Both the judge and advqcates wear 


ſcarlet robes, with hoods lined with taffery 
if they be of Oxford, or white minever fur, 
if of Cambridge, and round black velvet 


caps. 


a 


The advocates that plead in this court 


Here 
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8 cauſes, who wear 
| ſkin, if not graduates'; but if graduates, 


Court of 
audience, 


Preroga- 
tive COUre. 


Court of 
peculiars, 


Court of 
deicgates, 


3 


The Vayage of Don GoNzALks, 


Here are alſo ten proctors to manage 
lined with lamb- 


hoods proper to their degree, | 
Buy the ſtatutes of this court, all argu- 
ments macle by the advocates, and peti- 
tions by the proctors, are in the Labin tongue. 
The next court to that, and of equal au- 
thority with it, is the court of audience, 
whole original is thus: When the arch- 
biſhop heard cauſes in his own palace, he 
would not finally determine them himſelf, 
but left them to be diſcuſſed by certain 
men tearned in the civil and canon. law, 
hence called his auditors, till at laſt thoſe 
cauſes were committed to one. 
The prerogative court is that in which 
writs are proved, and all adminiſtrations 
taken, that belong to the archbiſhop by 
his prerogative; that is, where the de- 
ceaſed had goods of any conſiderable value 
out of the dioceſe wherein he died: That 
value is uſually g L. but in the dioceſe of 


London, 10S. 


Upon any conteſt about ſuch will or 
adminiſtration, the cauſe. is properly de- 
bated and decided in this court, to which 


there belongs a judge. And his office, 


commonly called the prerogative office, is 
now kept in Dean's-court, near St. Paul's 
church-yard, where for a moderate fee one 
may have a copy of any will. | 
The archbiſhop of York has alſo ſuch 
another court, which iscalled his exchequer, 
— far inferior to this, as to power and 
rone, ; | '3 
a The court of peculiars is about certain 
pariſhes, that have juriſdiction within 
themſelves for probate of wills, Sc. and 
therefore exempt from the biſhops courts, 
The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than 
fifty-ſeven ſuch 3 it being an an- 
cient privilege of that ſee, that where-ever 
any manor or advowſon does belong to it, 
the pariſh becomes exempt from the ordi- 
nary, and is reputed peculiar, 
I muſt not omit to ſpeak here of the 
court of delegates, ſo called, as conſiſting 


of commoners delegated or appointed by 


royal commiſſion, to fit upon an appeal to 
the king in the court of chancery. 
But this is no ſtanding court, the judges 
ing appointed by the lord chancellor 


, 
(or lord keeper) under the great ſeal of 


England, only pro illa vice, So that, upon 
every cauſe or bulinek, there is a new — 
miſſion and new judges, according to the 
nature of the cauſe, 1 
common- hw judges, noblemen, knights, 
and civilians; ſometimes biſhops, and 
ſometimes civilians only. Tort 
In this court the citations and decrees 
run in the king's. name; and here is a 
ſtanding regiſter, From hence there lies 


ſhops, gr 


no appeal in common courſe, but the king 
may gran Teen of review, under 


Beſides the courts aforeſaid, every biſhop Biſhops 
has a- court of his -own, which is held in courts. 


the cathedral of his dioceſe, and is called 
the conſiſtory court. Over which he has a 
chancellor, who being learned in the civil 
and canon law, fits as judge, And, if his 
dioceſe be large, he has. beſides a com- 
miſſary in ſore remote. place, who judges 
certain cauſes limited ©. Ne by the biſhop 
in his commiſſion, lt. | 
in whi 
his juriſdiction are determined. 

or collegiate church have alſo; a court, 
wherein they take Ne cauſes de · 
pending upon the ſaid churches. 

Having thus gone through the ſeveral 
forms of Jaw, and the different courts. of 
juſtice and good government in the Engii/b 
conſtitution, my preſent intention is to 
write of the puni ts inflicted upon 
offenders by theſe different courts, Where 
let me premiſe, that as the uſe of racks, 
to extort confeſſion. from the mouth of 
delinquents, is baniſhed from England, ſo 
the capital puniſhment of breaking upon 
the wheel, — in Four 1 Eu- 
rope, or impaling criminal, frequent 
among the Turks, are looked upon here ag 
12 cruel and barbarous for Chriſtians to 

e, 11 a | 
Tis true, the puniſhment of traitors . - 

inſt the king had a face of cruelty, 
when their entrails were pulled out of their 
bellies, and burnt before their faces, be- 
fore they were quite dead, But of late 
years no traitor has been cut down alive. 


For ſuch as ſtand mute at their trial, and preſſing to 
refuſe to anſwer guilty, or not: guilty, preſs- death. 


the proper puniſhment, 


ing to death is tl 
| Then 2 is laid in a low dark room 


n, all naked but his privy mem 
bers, his back u the bare grotind, his 
arms and legs ſtretched with cords, and 
faſtned to the ſeveral quarters of the room; 
This done, he has a great weight of iron 
and ſtone laid upon him. His diet, till 
he die, is only three morſels of barley bread 
without drink the next day z and if he 
lives beyond it, he has nothing daily, but 
as much foul water out of the next channel 
or ditch as he can drink at three ſeveral 
times, and that without any bread. W hich 
ievous death ſome reſolute offenders have 


in the pr 


choſen, to ſave their eſtates to their child- 
ren: Becauſe upon conviction, and the 


juries verdict, the criminals eſtates, if not 


otherwiſe ſettled or entailed, 


4 


are forfeited 
to the crown, . 8 


The 


ly, every arch-deacon has his court; 4 thedea. 
" (mall differences. arifieg withia com oo? 


deans 


The dean and chapter of every cathedral courts, 
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alive. 
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The moſt uſual puniſhment in England 


Hanging. for capital crimes is hanging: in order to 


which, the condemn'd priſoner is convey*d 
in a cart from the priſon to the place of 
execution, and hanged till he is dead; 
being met at the gallows by a clergyman, 
to prepare him for death, But, in caſe 
of robbery and murder, the malefactor is 


| hanged in chains, in terrorem, till his body 


be waſted, or deyoured by the fowls of 
the air, = | 


Though counterfeiting and clipping the 


coin be high treaſon, yet offenders therein 
are only hanged ; but they are drawn, as 
traitors, on a ſledge to the place of execu- 
tion; and if women, they are burnt alive: 
for burning alive is what the law inflicts 


upon women guilty of high or petty trea- 


ſon. But, inſtead of ſuffering the utmoſt 
rigour of the law, the criminal is uſually 
ſtrangled before the fire takes hold of her 
at the ſtake, 


Bcheading Beheading 1s only uſed for perſons of 


Burning 
in the 


. hand, 


knee convicted of any capital crime; 
the criminal's head being ſtruck off with 
an axe, lying down upon a block. 

A traitor's head is commonly expoſed 
to publick view, over a gate of the town. 

he law of England includes all capital 
crimes in theſe three, viz, high - treaſon, 
petty-treaſon, and felony, 

The firſt is a crime of ſtate, which con- 
ſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up 
in arms againſt the ſovereign, and endea- 
vouring to ſubvert the government, Coun- 
terfeiting and clipping the coin is alſo 
high-treafon by law, 

Petty-treaſon is, when a child kills his 
father, a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs, a 
wife her huſband, or a clergyman his pre- 
late. And 

By felony are meant thefts, robberies, 
murders, 2 

Such puniſhments as are not capital, or 
do not reach death, are burning in the 
hand; a puniſhment inflicted upon ſuch 
as are found guilty of manſlaughter, or 
chance-medley. | 

Manſlaughter, in the ſenſe of the law, 


1s the unlawful killing of one without pre- 


pare malice; as, when two that former. 
meant no harm to one another meet, and 


| ſuddenly falling out the one kills the other. 
Chance-medley, or manſlaughter by miſ- 


adventure, is the caſual killing of a man, 
not altogether without the killer's fault, 
though without an evil intent; for which 
the offender ſhall have his pardon of courſe, 


unleſs he were doing an unlawful act; as, 


when two are fighting together, a third 
man comes to part them, who is killed by 
one of the two, 


Whipping Wuhipping, and tranſportation, are pro- 
and trani- per puniſhments for petty-larceny, or ſmall 


portation, 


„ | 


theft, under the ancient value of twelve- 
pence. ; The, tranſportation is into the 
We/t-Indies for a term of years, during 
which they are uſed as ſlaves, 

The pillory is properly uſed for cheats, Pillory 


perjurers, libellers, and blaſphemers ; and and * | 


the ſtocks for vagrant idle fellows, who can 
give no good account of themſelves. 

There are alſo pecuniary mulcts, called Fines and 
fines, inflicted upon ſome offenders, who impriſon- 
muſt remain in priſon till the ſame be paid; 

In caſe of a premunire, and miſpriſion 
{or concealing) of treaſon, the offender 

orfeits the profits of his lands during his 
life, and all his goods, beſides impriſon- 
ment for life. | 

The ſpiritual courts have alſo their pu- Puniſh- 
niſnments; ſome peculiar to the clergy, e 
and ſome common to the clergy and laity. iritual 
Of the firſt ſort is, 1. Suſpenſio ab officio, courts. 
when a clergyman is for ſome ſcandalous 
offence ſuſpended for a time from his of. 
ficez 2. Suſpen/io d beneficio, when he is 
for ſome time deprived of the profits of 
his benefice z 3. Deprivatio ab offi be- 
neficio, whereby he loſes both his office and 
benefice, which is commonly for ſome 
heinous or capital crime: then he is ſo- 
lemnly ſtripped by the biſhop of his prieſt- 
ly habit, and delivered up to the civil 
power, to be puniſhed as a layman, 

I come now to the ſpiritual puniſhments, 
inflicted both upon the clergy and laity. 

One is excommunication, or an exclu- Excom- 
ſion from the church ; which is of two... 
ſorts, minor and major, the leſſer and the 18 5 
greater. | | 

The firſt is an excluſion from the com- 
munion of the Lord's ſupper, upon con- 
tempt of the court; by which the party 
excommunicated is, by law, diſabled from 
being a plaintiff in any ſuit. 

The ſecond is for enormous crimes, as 
hereſy, inceſt, adultery: a perſon ſo ex- 
communicated being diſabled from being 
plaintiff or witneſs in any court, civil or 


eccleſiaſtical; and if he continue forty days 


excommunicated, without acknowledging 
and giving ſatisfaction for his offence, a 
writ comes againſt him out of Chancery, 
de excommunicato capiendo, to caſt him into 
riſon without bail, and there to lie till 
he has fully ſatisfied for his offence, | 
Another puniſhment is that called ana- 4rathemas 
thema, uſed only for obſtinate hereticks ; 
whereby the offender is declared a publick 
enemy of God, curſed, and delivered over 
to eternal damnation, This is done by the 


| biſhop himſelf, aſſiſled by the dean and 
chapter, or twelve other grave and bene- 


ficed clergymen, | | 

The third is a publick penance, when Publick 
the delinquent is compelled to make a pub-Pp-nance. 
lick confeſſion of his fault in the church, 


Aq 9 : | But, 
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| Religion 
of the 
Engliſh. 


The Voyage of Don GonzALEs, = 
| for the poor of the pariſh, or ſome other 
pious” ule ; 79 7 this appears to be the 


But, if the crime be not very notorious, 
the ſaid penance may be commuted, at the 
delinquent”s requeſt, into a pecumary wulct, 


bt t NY. 


more probable way to reclaim the offender, 


" ; 
+4 


Of the Religion and Morals of the Exe LISH, 


#" Hrerstranity did not flouriſh here 
till che reign of Lucius, a Britiſh king, 
and the firſt chriſtian king, towards the 
end of the ſecond age. 

When the heathen Saxons came to be 
poſſeſſed of this ifland, and the natives 
forced to take ſhelter amongſt the moun- 
tains of Wales, the chriſtian faith Aled with 
them, and this country was again darken'd 
with heatheniſm ; till, about the year 596, 
Auſtin the monk being ſent by pope Gre- 
gory the Great to preach the golpe! here, 
the work proſpered ſo well by his dili- 

ence and zeal, that all the Saxons were 
b degrees converted to the chriſtian faith, 


and Auſtin made the firſt archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, but with a ſubjection to the 


church of Rome, Thus the church of 


Abſtract 
of the 
thirty- 
nine ar- 
hic les. 


England continued ſubject to the Roman 
church till the reign of Henry VIII. who, 
being diſguſted at the pope, reaſſumed the 
power of the chriſtian Brit kings, his 


ancient predeceſſors, and laid by that means 


the ground for a reformation; in which a 
great progreſs was made in the next hi ; 
but queen Mary, ſucceeding next to her 
brother Edward, overthrew the reforma- 
tion: but her ſiſter, the famous queen Eli- 
zabeth, coming next upon the throne of 
England, re-eſtabliſhed the reformed reli- 
gion, in the year 1562, The doctrinal 


points, conſiſting of thirty-nine articles, were 


confirmed by the queen and parliament : 
the ſubſtance of which take as follows : 
* 1, The unity of the godhead, and tri- 
* nity of perſons, owned. 
* 2, That the ſecond perſon, the word 
made fleſh, being in two diſtinct natures, 
and one undivided perſon, Chriſt, very 


tied, dead and buried, a ſacrifice to God 
tor original and actual ſin, 

* 4, That he deſcended into hell. 

4. That he roſe again from death, and 


[4 
c 
© God, and very man, ſuffered, was. cruci— 
[4 
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* aſcended into heaven, and ſhall return 
again to judge all men at the laſt day. 


* 5. That the Holy Ghoſt proceedeth 


© from the Father and the Son, of the ſame 


* ſubſtance, majeſty and glory, very and 


* eternal God, 

* 6, That the holy ſcripture containeth 
all things neceſſary to. ſalvation, vz. 
theſe books, which are canonical, Geneſis, 
Kxodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
* Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, 1 of Samuel, 2 of 
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eh Samuel, 1 of Kings, 2 of Kings, E.. 


« nicles, 2. of Chronicles, 1 of Hſdras, 2 of 
« Efdras, Eſi her, Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, 
* Ecclefiaſtes, Canticles,, four greater pro- 
* phets, and twelve leſſer prophets. 
The Apocryphal are to be read for ex- 

ample of life, and inſtruction of manners; 
* viz, third and fourth of Eſdras, Tobit, 
* Judith, the reſt of Eſiber, Wiſdom, Ec- 
* clefraſticus, Baruch, Song of the three 
Children, hiſtory of Suſannah, of Bell and 
Dragon, prayer of Manaſſes, firſt and 
* ſecond book of Maccabees. 

© That all the books of the New-tefta- . 
* ment,as commonly received, arecanonical, 
7. That the Old-teſtament doth agree 
with the Nec, in offering eternal life by 
* the mediatorſhip of Chriſt, That the 
old fathers looked farther than on tranſi- 
* tory promiſes; and altho' the ceremo- 
« nial and ritual law doth not {till bind, 
* yet the moral commandments do. : 
© 8, That the three creeds, viz, of the 
© apoſtles, Nicene, and Athang/ian, ought 
© thoroughly to. be believed, and may be 
* warranted out of ſcripture, 

© 9. That original ſin is the corruption of 
every man's nature, and a continual pro- 
* penlity to evil, deſerving God's wrath. 

* 10, That we can do no good works 
* without the grace of God, by Chriſt pre- 
*: enn UL. | 

* 11, That we are juſtified only for the 


merit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 


* Chriſt by faith, and not for our own 
works. | 

12. That good works, acceptable to 
* God in Chriſt, do neceſſarily 8 out 


of a true faith, which is known by them 


© as a tree by its fruit, | 
* 13. That no works done before the 

* grace of Chriſt, and inſpiration of his 
* Holy Spirit, are good, 

14. That the doctrine of ſupereroga- 
tion (to wit, that there are good works 
© which God hath not commanded) is falſe, 

* 15, That Chriſt alone was without ſin, 
Rand all of us offending in many things. 
16. That after baptiſm and the Holy 

* Ghoſt received, a man may fall into dead- 
© ly ſin, and by the grace of God may again 
* ariſe, repent, amend, and be forgiven, _ 

* 17, That ſome are predeſtinated of 
© God to life eternal by Chriſt ; ſuch are 
called accordingly, and through Grace 

* obeying 
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to carnal men, nu 
ceive God's promiſes as they are revealed, 
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obeying the. call, are juſtified freely. 
That as the conſideration of Predeſtina- 
tion is comfortable and beneficial to ſpi- 
ritual men; ſo it is of dangerous concern 
And that we muſt re- 


and atquieſce in his will as it is declared 
in holy wtit; * 
18. That no man can be ſaved by 
living up to the rules of any law or ſect, 
but only by the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
19. That the viſible church of Chriſt 
is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the ſacraments duly adminiſter'd; 
and that the church of Rome had erred 
in matters of faith, as ſome other an- 
cient churches have done, „ 

© 20, That the church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
in controverſies of faith; yet cannot law- 
fully ordain any thing contrary to God's 
word, or expound any one place of ſcrip- 
ture repugnant to another, or inforce 
any thing to be believed for neceſſity of 
ſalvation, beſides what is in holy writ. 

* 21. That general councils are not to 
meet without the will of princes, That 
they may err, and ſometimes have erred, 
Nor have they authority to ordain any 
thing as neceſſary to ſalvation, but out 
of the holy ſcripture. 

22. That the Romiſh doctrines of purga- 
tory, pardons, worſhip of images, re- 
licks, and invocation of ſaints, cannot be 
warranted by ſcripture, but are rather re- 
pugnant to the word of God. 

23. That no man ought to preach pub- 
lickly, or adminiſter the ſacraments, un- 
leſs he be lawfully called, and ſent there- 
to by publick church authority. _ _ 
© 24. That praying or adminiſtring the 
ſacraments in an unknown tongue, is re- 
pugnant to the word of God, and the 
cuſtom of the primitive church. 

* 25, That ſacraments ordained of 
Chriſt are not only badges or tokens of 
chriſtianity, but rather ſure witneſſes, and 
effectual ſigns of grace and God's good- 
will towards us. That the two ſacra- 
ments ordained of Chriſt are baptiſm 
and the ſupper of the Lord; and that 
confirmation, penance, orders, matri- 
mony and extreme unction, are not 
goſpel ſacraments, having no viſible ſign or 
ceremony in the goſpel. That the fa- 
craments were not ordained to be gazed 


upon, or carried about in proceſſion, but 


for a due uſe: and that they have a 
wholeſome effect only upon worthy re- 
ceivers, and a quite contrary to others, 

26. That the unworthineſs of mini- 


ſters make none of Chriſt's ordinances in- 


effectual to worthy receivers. 


or % That baptiſm is a viſible figh and 


© ſeal of regeneration z and that the bap- 
* tiſm of young children is moſt agreeable 
* with the inſtitution of. Chriſt, 

228. The ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
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per is, to worthy communicants, a par- 
taking If the body and blood of Chriſt. 
That tranſubſtantiation cannot be proved 


by holy writ, but is repugnant to it. That 
the body of Chriſt is given, taken, and 
eaten only after an heavenly and ſpiritual 


manner by faith ; and that this ſacrament 
was not by Chriſt's ordinance reſerved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worſhippec. 

* 29, That the wicked are not in this 
ſacrament partakers of Chriſt ; but rather 
to their condemnation do eat and drink 
the ſign of ſo great a thing, 


— 


30. That the cup is not to be denied 


to the laity. 


31. That the one oblation of Chriſt, as 


propitiation and ſatisfaction for ſin, was 
finiſhed upon the croſs, and that the popiſh 


ſacrifices of maſſes are blaſphemous. 


* 32, That the marriage of prieſts is not 
unlawful, _ 

* 33. That the converſation of perſons 
excommunicated is to be avoided, ' 
F234. That traditions and ceremonies are 


variable, according to the authority of 
every particular and national church, | 
© 35. That the ſecond book of homilies 


contains that doctrine which is godly and 
wholeſome, _ 125 
* 36. That the book of conſecration of 


archbiſhops and biſhops, and ordaining of 


prieſts and deacons, ſet forth in the time 
of king Edward IV. is religious and god- 
ly; and that they who are conſecrated and 
ordained according to the ſame rites, are 
rightly, orderly, and lawfully conſecrated 
and ordained, 

* 37. That the ſovereign perſon in this 
realm, is chief governor in it, of all eſtates, 
in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical or civil, accord- 


ing to that only prerogative which we ſen 


to have been given always to all holy 
rinces in holy ſcripture by God himſelf. 
hat the biſhop of Rome hath no juriſ- 


dict ion in England. That the laws of the 


realm may punith chriſtians with death, 
for heinous offences. That it is lawful 
for chriſtian men, at the command of the 
magiſtrates, to wear weapons, and ſerve 
in the wars. 1 

* 38, That the goods of chriſtians are 
not common, yet that almſgiving is 
every man's duty, according to his ability. 
39. That as vain and raſh ſwearing is for- 
bidden by Chriſt and his apoſtle St, James, 
ſo when the magiſtrate requires, a man 


oy teſtify upon oath in a cauſe of faith 
an 


charity, ſo it be done in juſtice, 
judgement, and truth, 


By 
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By thoſe articles, being the . confeſſion 
'of faith of the church of England, and a 
ſummary of her doctrine, not only the 
epiſcopal government is retained, but alſo 
ſuch rites and ceremonies as are appointed 
by the church, for decency's ſake, are 
allowable. Such as the uſe of he ſurplice, 
the bowing and kneeling before the altar, 
the ſign of the croſs at baptiſm, and a few 
others. But theſe extrinſecals proved ſuch 
a ſtumbling-block to ſome of the reformed 
arty, as mad eat laſt a rent in the church : 
ho, rather than comply with thoſe cere- 
monies, ſeparated themſelves from the 
church, keeping her fundamentals, but 


 tenouncing both her diſcipline and rites, 


Dinter. Theſe were called Diſſenters, or Noncon- 


Prefoyte- 


HANS, 


Indepen- 
dents. 


Anabap- 
7. 


Genius. 


formiſts, Puritans or Separatiſts ; ſome of 


them Preſbyterians, ſome Independents, and 


others Anabaptiſts; all of them making a 
great party, ; : 

The moſt conſiderable are the Preſby- 
terians, ſo called from their eccleſiaſtical 
government by preſbyters, or elders. Theſe 
come neareſt in point of doctrine to the 
church of HAngland. 

The Independents, or Congregationaliſts, 
are ſo called, becauſe each congregation 
amongſt them governs itſelf independent- 
ly from all others, 

The Bapiiſts or Anabaptiſts, from their 
re-baptizing as many as come into their 
"communion, who were baptized in their 
infancy, For they are againſt pedo-bap- 
tiſm, or baptizing of children, 

Theſe ſects however agree in funda- 
mentals with all the proteſtant churches, 
but come neareſt to the Calviniſts, It is 
true, they uſe no liturgy, as the Calviniſts 


do, but only extemporal prayers; the very 
Lord's prayer being diſuſed amongſt them, 


which is not ſo amongſt the Caloinifts, . 
Beſides theſe ſects aforeſaid, there is 2»ater.. 


another particular ſect, I mean thoſe called 
Duakers, from their former way of quake- 
ing and groaning in their meetings, when 
they waited for the ſpirit. They are a 
ſort of Enthyſiats, that pretend to inſpi- 
ration, It is true, they own the Trinity, 
and that the writers both of the Old and 
News-teſtament were inſpited. But they re- 
ject all miniſterial 5 b uſe no ſa- 
crament, and pretend to a light within 
that leads them into the way of truth. 

In civil matters they will have all men 
equal, and think all oaths unlawful, 
Therefore they only uſe yea or u0, to af- 
firm, or deny a thing, They ridicule the 
civility of the hat, and their way is to thou 
all men without diſtinction, the prince as 
well as the cobler, The plural number, 
when we ſpeak to one, is to them a great 
ſoleciſm. And whereas moſt names of 
days and months are of pagan origin, they 
never name them but thus, as the day 
called Tueſday, the month called January. 
They affect r in their garb; but 
in the way of trade, in which they thrive 
prodigiouſly, they are as ſubtle as any. 


I come now to the Roman Catholicks, Papiſts. 


commonly called Papiſts, and by the law 
Popiſh Recuſants, There are diverſe laws 
in force againſt them, but ſeldom put in 
execution. If they could but keep within 
bounds, and behave themſelves peaceably, 
they need not fear to be moleſted by ſo 
gentle a government. 


CHAP. IVE 


Of the Genius, Temper, Virtues, Vices, Diet, and Diverſions of the Ex GL Is UH. 


Fk natives of England, taking them 
as they come out of the hands of 


heaven, or as nature formed them, are 


brave, generous, ſincere, modeſt, lovers 
of freedom, averſe to tyranny, devout, 
benevolent, compaſſionate, open-hearted, 
far from treachery or malice ; their judge- 
ments are ſound, and they bring arts and 
ſciences to the greateſt perfection: So that 


I muſt agree with Miſſon, a native of 


France (who reſided here, and was well 
acquainted with the ſeveral nations of Eu- 


rope) who ſays of the Engliſh, That they 


are active, robuſt, courageous, thoughtful, 


devout, lovers of the liberal arts, and as 
capable of the ſciences as any people in 
the world; and tho' they had their faults, 
he was ſatisfied from ſeveral years expe- 
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rience, that the more ſtrangers were ac- 
quainted with the Englih, the more they 
would love and eſteem them ; concluding 
his account of them in a kind of rapture, 
viz, * What brave men do I know in Eng- 
* land! What moderation! What gene- 
* roſity ! What uprightneſs of heart! What 
: wy and charity ! There are in England 
* perſons that may be truly called accom- 
* pliſhed ; men who are wiſdom and good- 
* neſs itſelf; if we may ſay ſo much of 
* any thing beſides God. Peace and pro- 
* ſperity be eternally to ENGLAND. 
On the other hand, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the Exgliſb are frequently paſ- 
ſionate, melancholy, fickle, and unſteady, 
one moment applauding what they deteſt 
the next; and their good-nature, for 1 * 
| ey. 


they are ſo eminent, lays them open to a 
thouſand misfortunes: they know not how 
to deny any thing they are preſſed to do, 
though intirely againſt their judgment and 
inclinations: they are apt to look upon 


others as ſincere and upright in their in- 


tentions as themſelves, which makes them 
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food; and they have time, enough to re- 
create and, retreſh themſelves, when, the 
buſineſs, of the day is oVẽr. 

But the clergy of the church of Eng- The 
land ſeem to be the moſt unhappy men clergy. 


that ever were dedicated to the prieſthood : 


they have a multitude of profeſsꝰd ene- 


by no means a match for thoſe that are mies, as papiſts, and diſſenters of every 


thoroughly verſed in the arts of tricking 


and evaſion. ET 
The nobility and gentry are too often 
inſtructed in their infancy, by thoſe- who 
have opportunitine of making the firlt and 
moſt laſting impreſſions on them, that their 
blood diſtinguiſhes them from mortals of 
an inferior rank 3 that they are in a man- 
ner of another ſpecies, and conſequently 
have a right to treat the lower claſs. of 
men with contempt and inſolence. And 
from ſome few inſtances of this kind fo · 
reigners have applied the ſame character 


The qua- 
lity- 


to the Engliſh as is given of the Portugueſe, 
viz, That the nobility think hb 
gods, and require a ſort of adoration 
that the gentry. aſpire- to equal them 
and the common people diſdain to be 
thought inferior to eitherr?⁊Ʒm 
But the Engliſb nobility and gentry oftner 
miſcarry through an exceſs of good - nature, 
than by their pride or vanity; which is 
the rock on which the Portugueſe ſplit. 
In the bloom of youth they are uſually 
brought up to town, repleniſhed with every 
thing that can give delight to the ſons of 
men, Here they meet with many of their 
own claſs ready to initiate them in every 
vice and folly of the age: and tho! they 
are naturally ever ſo well inclined, few 
have the reſolution to reſiſt the importuni- 
ties of thoſe who already make part of 
the bequ monde. To theſe they reſign their 
under 
women, and 
| time. T 12844 
The mia. . The merchants and principal tradeſmen, 
die ſort ofthe yeomenry and great farmers, are for 
people. the.moſt part a fair, honeſt, and induſtri- 
ous people; and this part of the nation 
is certainly the happieſt. Every man here, 
if he has for ke his true intereſt, would 
wiſh with the wiſe-man in ſacred writ, 
That heaven would neither give him poverty 
nor riches, For what is there deſireable in 
life that theſe men want ? - They have 
houſes, horſes, ſervants, Ec. but no uſe- 
leſs ones ; none that are unprofitable to 
themſelves or the commonwealth : their 
time is employ*d in merchandiſe, trade, 
huſbandry, or manufactures, ' that daily 
bring in an increaſe of wealth to the king- 
dom, as: well as to their own families ; 
they undergo no more labour or hardſhip 
than what is conducive to their healths, 
_— to Ge them an' appetite to their 
„ | 2 


play, alternately employ their 


— 


rf! 


the city of London, and other populous 
trading towns, they generally get a good 


wages, and depend ſo entirely on the gen- 


ndings, as well as virtue; wine, | 
the general plague of the nation, both in 


ploy them all; and yet, by indolent ma- 


denomination z; they are hated and reviled 


by men of no principles, who are not a 


ſmall tribe in that land of liberty; and 
they have ſcarce any reſpect paid them by 
the majority of their own communion, for 
reaſons which I do not care to mention, 
though not all of them peculiar to the 
Engliſh parochial clerg gd. 
201 proceed now to take a view of the Inferior + 
lower. claſs. of people; namely, inferior tradeſ- 
tradeſmen and mechanicks, | cottagers, la- Pe, la- 
bourers, and ſervants. There are few ſevant 
countries where: theſe kind of men enjoy G. 
a greater ſhare of freedom than they do 
here, yet too often behave themſelves ar- 
rogantly and inſolently towards their ſu- 
periors. Many of them entertain a no- 
tion that the liberties and privileges of 
Engliſhmen entitle them to be ſaucy, In 


livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sun- 
days and holy- days, when they are not en- 
gaged in buſineſs, appear very well clothed; 
and, in their own phraſe, look. upon them- 
ſelves to be as goodas ihe beſt, that is, deſerve 
to be treated with reſpet. | 

Cottagers in the country are not alto 

gether ſo inſolent ; they have ſuch poor 


tlemen and farmers, that they are ready 

to pay their maſters the reſpect that is due 

to them, 
As to menial ſervants, they are become 


town and country; they are not to be cor- 
rected, or even ſpoke to, but they imme- 
diately threaten to leave their ſervice, and 
are not aſhamed to abuſe thoſe from whom 
they receive their bread, and perhaps lift 
up their hands againſt them, | 
The legiſlature has provided abundance The con- 
of excellent laws for maintenance of the dition of 
poor, and manufactures ſufficient to em- * | 


nagement, few nations are more burden'd 
with them, there not being many coun- 
tries where the poor are in a worſe condi- 
tion. And one great cauſe of their increaſe 
is, that a poor man, tho' he has conſtant 
work, does not earn more than four or 
five ſhillings a week (except in London, and 
ſome other great trading towns) which 
will barely purchaſe bread and cheeſe, and 
clothes for 25 family; ſo that if he falls 
ſick or dies, his wife and children infallibly | 
V come : 4x 
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them a ſmall pittance, or confine them in 
2 workhouſe, ſo as juſt to keep them from 
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come to the pariſh for relief, who allow ftarving, 


which drives the greateſt num- 
by beg- 
inn 05 
og: 
anne 


ber faher is fork their bread 
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Of the ExarsH Way of Loring, as to Lodging, Food, Raiment, and Fewel, 


Exerciſes and Recreations, 


ia HEI R houſes have lightſome ſtair- 
ner. I caſes, lofty cielings, cloſets in moſt 
rooms, and ſaſh-windows as high as the 
cieling ; and though not gaudy, yet richly 

and commodiouſly furniſhed, © © | 


zh In point of diet, the'Exgh(s live moſt 
2 upon butchers meat, as the moſt proper 
nouriſhment for this country j and roots 


and herbs are uſed only as a ſupplement. 
They are indeed great ' fleſh-eaters, and 
that without kitchen ſophiſtry ; plain- 
boiled, roaſted,” or baked, being the ge- 
neral way of dreſſing it. French ſoups and 
kick-ſhaws, veniſon, fiſn, and fowl, are 
ſeldom eaten but by the better ſort. In 
paſtry-work, but chiefly veniſon-paſties, 
they excell all nations. Their variety of 
puddings, and on Chriſtmas holy-days their 
rich plum - porridge, Chri/tmas-pies, and 
brawn, are properly Eugliſb diſhes, hardly 
known to other nations. 
It is not many years ſince a little bread 
ſerved their turn, and ſome I have known 
who ſcarce did eat ag. | 
Though —. be their uſual li- 
quor, yet vaſt quantities of wines are con- 
umed here, notwithſtanding the dearneſs 
of them, by reaſon of the duty: and 
wine is commonly drank here without wa- 
ter, Late in the afternoon, or evening, 
is the time uſually aſſigned to take a chear- 
ful glaſs ; though they have a generation 
of whetters, who go to the tavern before 
dinner, and whet away their ſtomachs, 
In London they meet their acquaintance 
regularly almoſt every evening, drink a 
pint, ,or perhaps a bottle, to every man's 


ſhare, and part in good time, The ſame 


method almoſt the gentlemen obſerve in 
the country, only inſtead of drinking at 
taverns, they viſit one another in the after- 
noon at their own houſes. | 

For fineneſs of colour, ſtrength, and pa- 
latableneſs, they have beer and ale not in- 


eſtivals and Faſting-days, and ſome particular 
| Cuſtoms, ' Their Computation of Time. ers Hem, 
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ferior to wine; but rather too quick and 
malighant in their operation, ws 


Formerly they uſed to eat three or four 


meals a day, and _—_ was the beſt 
meal: now ea breakfaſt of coffee, tea, or 


chocolate, with bread and butter, a fleſh 


dinner, and a ſpare ſupper, is the com- 
mon practice. e, FOE 
Coffee and tea, two ſober liquors, are 
of common uſe in England, and take off 
people very much from drinking of thoſe 
diſtilled ſtrong liquors, which are apt to 
confound and diſorder the brain: but punch 
is much uſed, as well on land as by ſea- 
faring men. | 1 

The uſe of tobacco is very univerſal, 
and indeed not improper for ſo moiſt a 
climate. 5 | 
For raiment, the common wear amongſt Raiment. 
the men is plain cloth and drugget, without 
any thing of coſtly ornament, But the 
fair ſex ſpares. for nothing to make the beſt 
—_— the beſt able in the richeſt 
ilks of 8 or 10 J. a yard, with all the ſet- 
offs that art can poſſibly invent. 

England is too temperate a country to 
uſe ſtoves, as in cold climates : a chimney- Firing. 
fire, of wood or pit-coals, is much better, 
and apt to chear up the ſight. REN 
From theſe neceſſary things to human Exerciſes 
life, I proceed to the Zngliſh exerciſes and and re- 
recreations. | a 

I paſs by ſuch as are common with other 
nations, as ' hunting, hawking, fowling, 
fiſhing, ſhooting with bow and arrows, 
dancing, muſick, ſtage-plays, &c. 

Playing at mall, ſo frequent in France, is 
out of date in * and playing at 


3 


tennis, much diſuſ 


But bowling is very much in vogue, for 


which there are bowling · greens kept very 


neat, peculiar to the Engliſh. And ſo is 
the recreation of paddock-courſes, * horſe- 


races, cock- fighting; and with the common 


people 


8 


A ſport of late years become univerſal : Scarce a county in Z»g/and but has its ſtated times and places 
for raciag in ſpring and autumn, at which moſt of the 


gentlemen of the ſeveral counties reſpectively 


aſſemble. Thoſe that are fond of this diverſion are extremely nice in the breed of their horſes, and have 
imported the horſes of ſeveral countries in order to mend it. The gentry and nobility aſſemble at New- 
market in September and October annually, to partake of this diverſion ; when the king gives a plate to be 
run for; and I may venture to ſay, that there is not in Europe to be ſeen ſo many fine horſes together as is 
met with on this occaſion in the plains of Nownarker, Here the world ſeems to be very much upon the 
level, no-body wear ſwords, men of all degrees converſe freely together, bet and lay wagers without 


ceremony, 


_—  — 


Feſtival- 
days, 


bull-baiting, prizes, cudgels,“ foot-ball in 
froſty weather, and throwing at cocks about 
Sbrovetile. Amongſt which, the races 
ſhew the wonderful ſwiftneſs of Engl 
horſes z cock · fighting, the courage of their 
cocks; bear and bull-baiting, chat of their 
dogs; and prizes, the dexterity and courage 
of ſome men in the uſe of weapons. 
The muſical way of ringing the bells is 
alſo peculiar to Engliſh, whence this iſland 


is called in French, ] {ſe ſonnanie, the ring 


ing land. 2 1 cn ent 

I come now to give account of the Eng- 
liſh feſtival days, particularly the holy- days 
at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. The 


firſt continue in a manner from Cbriſtmas- 
day, December 2.5, to Twelfth-day, Jan. 6. 


being days of entertainment among friends 
and relations, in which -alſo the landlo 


great profuſeneſs, and not without immo- 
deration. As for the holy-days of Eaſter 
and M bitſuntide, they are each of three 
days continuance,. j' | + d gens; 

They have alſo publick days of rejoicing, 
upon a civil account: Particularly his 
majeſty's birth-· day, proclamation- day, and 
coronation- day, when the Tower guns go 
off, the bells ring, and the night is illumi- 
nated with candles and bonfires. The 
fifth of November, being gun-powder-trea- 


ſon-day, is alſo a thankſgiving-day, for 


Faſting- 
days. , 


the 


derful deliverance of king James I, 
and the parliament, then fitting, at the 
point of being blown up by popiſh conſpi · 
rators, as it is recorded. e 

The city of London has a particular day 
of rejoicing, viʒ. the 29th of Oober, which 
they call Lord-mayor's-ſhew ; when the 
new lord-mayor enters upon his office with 
the uſual ſolemnity. _ | 

Thoſe ate the ſet days for publick re- 


joicings. But many ſocieties and com- 


panies likewiſe have their feaſting - days: 
And in private families, eſpecially of the 
better ſort, it is uſual to celebrate their 
birth and wedding - days with their moſt 
intimate friends. 

As to faſting- days, the Church of Eng- 
land has indeed appointed Lent, as a par- 


ticular time of faſting and humiliation be- 
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pus leaping, wreſtling, bear-baiting, 
bul 


fore God for their ſins, but nor to abſtain 
from fleſh all that time, A moderate 
diet, of any | ſort of food, is allowed, 
However, many members of the church 
of England abſtain from fleſh on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays in Lent, But Good-Hriday 
particularly is obſerved with faſting, till 
the evening. oC nk, 


7 


The zoth of January, being che day on | 


which king Charles I. was put to death, is 


appointed by law to be devoutly obſerved 
with faſting, in deteſtation of that act, and 
to deter poſterity from the like attempt. 
The ad of September, being the day when 
the city of London was burnt, in the 
year 1666, has been yearly obſerved, as 


a faſt ever ſince, by the citizens thereof; 
and 


the miniſters of thoſe churches that 
were burnt down, uſed a particular form 


| ds of prayer on that day, To deprecate God's 
feaſt their tenants. This is done with 


judgments, and implore his mercy, the ſo- 
vereign appoints ſolemn faſts, when he 
thinks you a to. of n 


To ſpeak of the particular cuſtoms of the particular 
Engliſh, I ſhall begin with Valentine f. Day, cuſtoms. 


Feb. 14. when young men and maidens get 
their ſeveral names writ down upon ſcrolls 
of paper rolled up, and lay them aſunder, 
the men drawing the maidens names, and 
theſe the mens ; upon which the men ſalute 
their choſen valentines, and preſent them 
with gloves, &c. This cuſtom (which 
ſometimes introduces a match) is ground- 
ed on the inſtinct of animals, which about 
this time of the year, feeling a new heat 
by the approach of the ſun, begin to 
couple. | 

Upon March 1, being St. David's-Day, 
the patron of Wales, the Welch wear a 
leek on their hats z to perpetuate (as it is 
ſaid) the memory of a ſignal victory they 
got of old on that day, when each ſoldier 
took up a leek, to know their friends from 
their foes. The common ſort wear gar- 
den-lecks on that day, but the better ſort 
wrought ones. The King himſelf wears 
one, to humour the people, . 

November 30, being be. Andrew's-Day, 
the patron of Scotland, the Scots wear a 
blue croſs, on the fore-part of their hats ; 
and I am told, that the king doth like- 


wile, 
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ceremony. It is not uncommon to run for a thouſand pounds at a time, and the bets frequently amount 


to many thouſands, Here is a four mile and ſix mile courſe on a level heath of excellent turf, without 
hedge or tree to interrupt the ſight, the laſt half mile of the courſe only being upon a gentle aſcent. It is 


very entertaining to ſee how theſe fine creatures ſtretch up this little hill wi 
While the whole field is e oi on one fide or other, and endeavouring to get in to ſee | 
ed they often are, that the prize is.carried but by the length of a horſe, or 


and ſo extremely well mat 


a ſwift but regular motion, 
eend of it; 


perhaps by his head, the judges who are to decide it being placed at a proper ſtation to take the niceſt 


VIEW., 


b In endgel-playing each party takes a flick as big as an ordina 
fave bis ih en, 1 1 
on the body or legs, this is of no moment provided his 


* 


cane, with a baſket-hilt, or guard, to 
be ſafe ; but the leaſt blood drawn, or raſure of 


the kin about the head or face, carries the viRory to him that occaſioned it by his cudgel. 


As 


d endeavours to break his adverſary's head; though he hits him a hundred blows 
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Compu- oy , 
tation of the natural day begins with them, as with 


Home 
trade. 
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As to the Engliſh computation of time, 


us, at midnight; counting twelve hours 


from that time to noon, and twelve hours 


\ 


more, beginning at one of the clock, till 
the next midnight,” us 

But the year begins with them properly 
on Lach- Day, March 25, being the con- 
ception · day of the bleſſed Virgin, and they 
date accordingly all publick writings: Tho' 
they allow the year, by the cyeles of the 
ſun and moon, to begin January 1, and 
commonly call it New-year*s-day. To di- 
ſtinguiſh therefore that mungrel time from 
the 1ſt of January, to the 25th of March, 


it is a common practice to ſet down both 
years in the date of letters thus, as before 
laſt Lady- Day, 1730-1. „„ 
Laſtiy, the Engliſb epoch is from the 

time of our Saviour's birth. But they keep 
the old (or Julian) ſtile; whereas we 
and all Roman, and ſome Proteſtant ſtates, 
go by the new, otherwiſe called the 
Gregorian ſtile, from pope Grgeory XIII. 
who, above one hundred years ſince, under- 
took to correct the calender, by the direc- 
tion of Antonius Lilius, and other great 


* 3 1 9 


mathematicians. By this new ſtile, or 
Gregorian account, we go now eleven days 


before them. 


CHAP. XVIII 5 ee 
Of the vaft Trade of Ex anD, both at Home and Abroad; and of the Bn 1 16 


Coins, Weights, and Meaſures. | 


HE trade of England is carried on 

two ways, at home and abroad, in 
Britain and foreign countrics. | 
At home, by land and water. 
all proviſions and commodities are convey*d 
in waggons, and upon pack-horſes, By 


| water, either by ſea, or navigable rivers, 


1 vreign 
rade. 


This vaſt tranſport of proviſions and 
commodities, both by land and water, im- 
ploys a world of waggoners, ſeamen, and wa- 
termen. And whereas London is in a manner 
the center of this trade, hence comes the 
great concourſe there is of carts and wag- 
gons by land, of ſhips and lighters, Ec. 
by water, By which means a vaſt num- 
ber of porters are imployed to unload and 
load the waggons, and to carry the parcels. 
where they are directed. | | 
As to the conveyance by water, one 
may judge of the vaſt number of ſhips, 
mariners, and watermen imployed in Eng- 
land, by the ſea-coal trade only: Which 
takes up 500 great ſhips conſtantly, that 
ſail to and from Newcaſtle almoſt all the 


year round, and whoſe ſeamen are counted 


the beſt in England, Of which I hav 
written more largely before. — 
But if the carriage only imploys ſo many 
people both by ſea and land, how great 
muſt be the number of ſuch as are imploy- 
ed in manufactures, both in the city and 
country] London ſwarms with them, and 
there are many towns in the country full 
of manufacturers of ſeveral ſorts. | 
The difference between the trade car- 
ried on at home and abroad lies in this, 
that the firſt makes money circulate, where- 
as the other is carried on chiefly by bar- 
tering of commodities, 
If the home trade be 
of ſo great benefit to the nation, it may 
reaſonably be concluded that the 
trade is far beyond it. 


By land, 


ſo prodigious, and 


foreign 


Not but that Exgland may very well 
_ ang vor * ſhe wants for no- 
thing, but yields all things nece for 
— might make —1 ſhift ve! fag 
the help of foreign countries. But as fo- 
reign trade is very uſeful to imploy artiſts, 
to ſet the poor to work, and improve ma- 
nufactures; ſo it is an effectual means 
to enrich the nation, to ſtrengthen the 
ſtate, and make it formidable to foreign 
powers. England therefore trades to all 
parts of the trading world, nor does any 
nation whatſoever drive ſuch a trade as ſhe 
does with her own commodities. This 
makes her ſtrong in ſhipping, multiplies 
the number 'of her mariners, makes the 
nation . rich, and procures her what the 
whole world can afford to gratify the fancy, 
or pleaſe the appetite, In ſhort, it is by 


the foreign trade, that Britain is become 


* 


her enemies. | . 

By navigation ſne makes of the ocean a 
bridge of communication with the remoteſt 
parts of the world. And whereas the 
Daub trade does chiefly conſiſt in the 
tranſportation of foreign commodities from 
one country to another, the Engliſh trade 
conſiſts principally in exporting their own 
commodities, 

Thus England trades with her own 
merchandiſe, not only all over Europe, 
but alſo in A/a, Africa, and America, and 
that by way of bartering, And though 
the Engliſh make a greater conſumption 
of foreign commodities than any other na- 


the ſupport of her friends, and a terror to 


tion, yet 1 7 2 not only the ballance of 


trade even, by the excellency and quanti- 
ty of their own commodities, but alſo 
come off great gainers by tranſporting 
what they cannot conſume into other coun- 
e ee 25 8 
vie! | The 


Com- 


panies of 
merchants 


Council 
of trade. 


Coin. 
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to ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


The principal commodities of the growth 
of England are her wool, of which vaſt 
uantities of cloth and ſtuffs are made, to the 
um of to- millions ſterling per annum. Her 
tin, lead, copper, pit- coal, great guns, 
bombs, carcaſſes, c. for one million, 
Moreover, ſhe exports abundance of corn, 
ted-herrings, ſmoaked pilchards, and ſal- 


mon, fiſhed upon her coaſt; beſides abun- 


dance of leather and ſaffron. Many of 
her manufactures are alſo in great requeſt, 
particularly her ſattins, damaſk, velvet, 
luſh, locks, pendulums, and watches, 
barometers, thermometers, ſpectacles, per- 
ſpective-glaſſes, teleſcopes, microſcopes, 
and all forts of mathematical inſtruments, 
Sc. great quantities of which are exported, 
| Beſides the great conſumption England 
makes of the products of her vaſt coun- 
tries in the new world, particularly ſugar, 
indigo, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, Ec, ſhe ſpares 
to the ſum of half a million a year for 0- 
ther parts of Europe, Her trade with 
Ireland (by exporting her wool, beef, 


| hides, tallow, butter, and fiſh) and the 


fiſhery in Newfoundland, are alſo very be- 
neficial to her, | 

The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at 
London by ſeveral companies (or ſocieties) 
of merchants, impowered by royal au- 
thority to make from time to time ſuch re- 
gulations for the improvemeat of their re- 
ſpective trade, as they ſhall think conve- 
nient; of which I have ſpoken particu- 
larly in my deſcription of London; ſo that 
I ſhall here only add, that by theſe com- 


panies the poor are ſet to work, many great Poi 
ſhips are built, and a vaſt number of ſea- 


men employed, | | 
For promoting the trade of Great Britain, 


and for inſpecting and improving the Britif 
plantations in America, and'elſewhere (there 
is a council of trade eſtabliſhed, which is 
held at the Cockpit by Whitehall, by com- 


miſſion from the crown) to determine the 


many diſputes that may atiſe therein, 
Here alſo I ſhall add ſome ſhort account 

of the Britiſh coin, weights and meaſures ; 

without a knowledge of which, no trade 


can be properly carried on with that na- 


tion, | 
The Britiſh coin is of two metals, gold 
and filver. The gold is either a guinea, or 
half guinea z the firſt going for 215. the 
half guinea proportionably. It is called 
a guinea from a country of that name in 
Africa, whence moſt of the gold is brought 
of which this coin was originally made in 
the reign of king Charles II. 
The ſilver coin, now current in Great- 
Britain, is of the beſt ſilver called ſterling; 
of which there are many ſpecies, viz. crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, and ſix- pences, 
groats, three-pences, two-pences, and pen - 


niesz though the four laſt pieces are not 
very much in uſe, And there is abundance 
of copper farthings and halfpence, al- 
lowed to be coined for the conveniency of 
ſmall change : But no man is bound to 
receive them in pay for rent or debt. 

The weights and meaſures are the ſame Weights, 
all over Exgland, that is, according to the | 
king's ſtandard left in the exchequer, 

The weights are of two ſorts, one call · 
ed iroy weight, and the other avoirdupois z 
the firſt containing 12 ounces, and the 
other 16 in the pound, But then the 
ounce avoirdupois is lighter than the other 
by almoſt a twelfth part, 5x ounces of 
troy being equal to 56 of avoirdupois. 
But the avoirdupois pound is more than the 
troy pound, for 14 pound of that are 
equal to 17 pound tray. x 

By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold, 
ſilver, bread, corn, and liquors z and by the 
other, mercery and grocery wares, wool, me- 
tals, tallow, and the like, of whicha hundred 
weight comes to 112 pound, and half a 
hundred to 56 proportionably. In zroy 
weight 24 grains of wheat make a penny - 
weight ſterling, 20 penny-weights one 
ounce, and 12 ounces a pound, 

The apothecaries wad goldiiniths have 
the ſame pound, ounce and grainz but 
they differ in their intermediate diviſions, 
Among the firſt, a ſcruple J is 20 grains, 
a drachm 33 ſcruples, anounce ꝓ 8 drachms, 
and a pound 1h 12 ounces, But, though 
they make up their medicines by zroy 
weight, they boy their drugs by avoirdu- 

s 


Meaſures are either applicative, or re- Meaſures, 
ceptive z that is, for things meaſured out- 
wardly or inwardly, 
Of the firſt ſort, a yard conſiſteth of 
3 foot, this of 12 inches: An ell, being 
one yard and a quarter, A geometrical 
pace is reckoned at ; foot, a fathom at 6, a 
rod, pole, or perch, at 16 foot and a half. 
Now 40 rods make a furlong, and 8 
furlongs an Engliſh mile, By a ſtatute of 
king Henry VII. an Engliſß mile ought to 
be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet, that is, 280 
feet more than the Iralian mile. | 
An acte of land in England conſiſts of 
40 rods (or perches) in length, and 4 in 
breadth, A yard-land is commonly 30 
acres, and an hide 100. r 
The receptive meaſure is either for liquid 
or dry things. 
Of the firſt is the re of mow 2 
make a quart, 2 quarts a pottle, and 2 pot · 
tles a gallon. Now's lots make rs 
kin of ale, and 9 a firkin of beer, 2 fir- 
kins a kilderkin, and 2 kilderkins a bar» 
rel, A barrel and a half of beer, being | | 
34 gallons, makes a hogſhead, 2 hogſhcads . 
a butt, and 2 butts a tuun. il 
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Churches, 
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' *Wine-meaſures are ſhorter than thoſe of 
ale and beer, 4 gallons of theſe making 

of wine-meaſure, A rundlet of wine 
holds 18 of theſe gallons, a tierce 42, a 
hdgſhead 63, a punchcon 84, a pipe or 
butt 126, a tun 252, | | 

For dry things, ſuch as corn or grain, 
the gallon is of a ſize between the wine 
and beer gallon; two of which make a 
peck, 4 pecks a buſhel, 4 buſhels a comb 
or curnock, 2 combs a quarter, 10 quar- 
ters a laſt or wey, 5 | 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with a uſe- 
ful explication of ſome terms uſed, in the 
way of trade, for things ſold by tale or 
weight, | 

1, By tale, as ſpeaking of paper, a quire 
is 24 ſheets, a ream 20 quires, and a bale 
10 reams, Of parchment, 5 dozen of 
ſkins make a roll. e 

Of fiſh, a hundred of cod-fiſh, ling, 
haberdine, and the like, contains 124. z and 
of herrings, 120. Twelve hundred go to 
one thouſand, being a barrel, and 12 bar- 
rels to a laſt, Speaking of eels, a ſtrike 
is 25, and a bind 10 ſtrike, that is, 250 
cels. | 

Of hides, 10 are a dicker, and 20 dick- 
ers a laſt, Speaking of gloves, a dicker 
1s 10 pair, 

Of turs, as ſables, filches, martins, grays, 
minks, and jennets, 40 ſkins make a tim- 


ber, Of other ſkins, 5 ſcore go to the 
E n 

2. By weight, Thus a ton is 20 hun- 
dred weight; except lead, of which a ton 
or fodder is but 19 hundred and a half. 

A ſtone of beef at London is 8 pounds, 
but in the country moſt commonly 14. 
Horſe - racers likewiſe reckon 14 pounds 
to a ſtone. A ſtone of iron, ſhot, or 
wool, is alſo 14 pounds; and the double 
quantity of iron or ſhot is called a quarter. 
But a ſtone of ſugar, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
pepper or allom, is but 13 pounds and a 

alf, 


A firkin of butter is 56 pounds, of ſoap 
60, and a barrel of either is 2 firkins, 
In Eſſex a clove of butter or cheeſe is 
8 pounds; and a wey, 31 clove, or 256 
pounds. But in Suffolk a wey is 42 cloves, 
or 336 pounds, | | 
A clove of wool is 7 pounds; a ſtone 
of the ſame, 14 a tod, 28; a wey, 182; 


a ſack, 364; a laſt, 4568. 


A faggot of ſteel is 120 pounds; a bur- 
den of gad-ſtee], 180, 

A barrel of gunpawder is 100 pounds, 
and a laſt of the ſame is 24 barrels, 

A ſeam of glaſs is 24 ſtone, or 120 
pounds, at 5 pounds the ſtone, 

A truſs of hay is 56 pounds, and a load 
36 truſſes. | | 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the principal Ornaments and Curioſities of ENGLAND, 


F R ANCE may boaſt of her Ver ſailles, 


Spain of her Eſeurial, Italy of an in- 


finite number of magnificent palaces, 
and curious monuments of Roman antiquity, 
but England on the other fide has the ad- 
vantage of them in many things. 

I begin with London, the greateſt, moſt 
populous, and richeſt city in Europe, as 
appears by my deſcription of it, 

As to churches, ſetting aſide $7. Peter's 
at Rome, where ſhall one ſee finer.cathe- 
drals than St. Paul's, York, Saliſbury, Dur- 
bam, Wincheſter, Lincoln, and Glouceſter ? 
England has alſo many fine collegiate chur- 


ches, particularly at Weſtminſter, Rippon in 


Yorkſhire, and Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. 
What can be neater than the pariſh chur- 
ches of London, namely, St. Bride's, St, 
Andrew's Holborn, St. Clement's, St, Anne's, 
and St. James's, beſides thoſe of St, Paul 
Covent-garden, Chriſt-Church, St, George 
Ratcliff-highway, Chriſt-Church Spi els, 
and feveral others? In the country there are 
alſo many fine pariſh-churches, as St, Ni- 


cCbolas at Newcaſtle in Northumberland, and 


that of Kendal in Weſtmoreland, more like 
cathedral than parochial churches, 


For chapels, I ſhall only name Henry Chapels. 


the ſeventh's chapel at Weſtminſter, the 
chapel of Windſor-caſtle, and that maſter- 
piece of work the king's chapel at Cambridge. 


There are alſo a great many ſteeples of Steeples. 


curious architecture, particularly thoſe of 


St. Bride and Bow-cburch at London; Sa- 


liſbury ſteeple, whoſe ſpire is the higheſt of 
any in England; thoſe of St. Nicholas at 
Newcaſtle, and Grantham in Lincolnſhire, 
Which laſt is ſo lofty, and artificially built, 
that to any beholder it ſeems to ſtand awry, 
and ready to fall, In the county of North- 
ampton,one may ſee twenty or thirty ſteeples 
at Once, 


And with all due reſpect and reverence Univerſi 
to our own, what country in Europe can ties. 


ſhew two ſuch univerſities, as Oxford and 
Cambridge, adorned with ſo many and rich- 
ly endowed colleges, as I have deſcribed 
before? And, amongſt the lawyers, where 
ſhall one ſee ſuch' colleges, as the inns of 
court at London. 5 5 
| $ 


publick 
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As for publick halls, there is no coun- 


try like England, Witneſs Weſtminſterc hall, 


a prodigy of art, the Middle-temple- ball, 


Lambeth-hall, Guildball, and ſo many others 
belonging to the ſeveral companies of tradeſ- 


men, which ſtanding in by places, are like 
ſo many hidden palaces. Fon 

If we come to hoſpitals, few will be 
found more ſtately than thoſe of Greenwich 
for decay*d ſeamen, and Chelſea for ſuper- 
annuated ſoldiers; that of S. Thomas and 
Guy's in Southwark, and St. Bartholomew's 
in London, for the ſick and lame; and Bed- 
lam, the hoſpital for lunaticks. 

England muſt be praiſed alſo for the vaſt 
number and beauty of her ſtone bridges; 
particularly that of London on the Thames, 
where the ſea flows and ebbs continually ; 


Rocheſter bridge on the Medway ; Briſtol 


Croſs at 
Coventry. 


Royal 
houſes. 


bridge on the Avon; and that of Burton 
upon Trent. 

At Coventry, in the county of Warwick, 
is to be ſeen the fineſt croſs perhaps in 
Europe, it being a piece of an extraordi- 
nary beauty, 

The grandeur of the kings of England, 


in former ages, is worth taking notice of 


When they had in moſt counties a caſtle, or 


Vngton two miles from &.. James's Weſtmin- n 


royal houſe, with a park, or foreſt, to re- 
ceive them in. At this very day the king 
has ſeveral palaces in the country, at Ken- 


ter, at Hampton-court ten or eleven miles, 


Country- 


cats. 


Plains. 


folk and Cambridgeſhire. 


Stone- 
hi ung 4. 


and Windſor- caſtle twenty miles, which are 
the moſt remarkable. But there are others 
inferior to thoſe, at Richmond in Surrey, 
Wincheſter in Hampſhire, another at Green- 
wich in Kent, Sc. I paſs by Newmarket 
houſe, built by king Charles II. only to 
lodge in at the time of horſe-racing., 

J proceed now to the country ſeats, be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry of Eng- 


land; and I dare aver, there is no country- 


in Europe ſo full of ſtately ſeats, conſidering 
its extent: Witneſs, amongſt others, Belvoir 
in Lincolnſhire, Chatworth in Derbyſhire, 
Boughton and Burleigh houſe in Northamp- 
Ark Perworth in Suſſex,&c. But, of all the 
countics of England, none is ſo full, of them 
as Yorkſhire, Cheſhire, and Northamptonſhire. 

Amongſt the curioſities of England, I 
reckon Saliſhury- plain in Wiltſhire, and that 
of Newmarket, upon the borders of Suf- 
The firſt, being 
of a vaſt extent, feeds multitudes of ſheep ; 
and Newmarket-plain is noted for its uſual 
horſe- races, at Mrchaelmas. | 

On Saliſbury-plain is to be ſeen that re- 
markable monument of antiquity, called 
the Stone- henge, in Latin, Mons Ambrofii. It 
conſiſts of three rows of prodigious ſtones, 
ſame of them twenty-eight foot high, and 
ſeven broad, with others laid acroſs on the 
top, and framed into them, According 
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to Camden, theſe ſtones are artificial, and | 
were made upon the ſpot. He fays, 
The ancients had the art of making ſtones 
with ſand and a ſtrong fort of lime. And 
that which makes it moſt probable, is the 
vaſt bigneſs of theſe ſtones, hardly capable 

of any land carriage ; and that they ſtand 

upon a plain, which for ſome miles round 

ſcarce affords a ſtone, greac or ſmall, 

Near Whitney, in Oxfordſhire, is a trophy Roll-rich- 
called Roll-rich-ftones, not much unlike the/-e-- 
Stone-benge. | | | 7 
At Boſkenna in Cornea is to be ſeen Other tro- 
another trophy, of 18 huge ſtones in a phies. 
circle, at twelve foot diſtance from each 
other, with another ſtone in the center, 
overtopping them all. In Cleer pariſh, in 
the ſame county, there ſtand upon a plain 
{ix or eight ſtones of a prodigious bigneſs, 
bur ſo artificially ſet together, that it is 
hard to find out their juſt number; and 
being told over again, they will be found 
either more or leſs than before, The Main- 

Amber, near Mounts-Bay, is a main rock, 
which being mounted upon leſſer rocks 
with a counterpoiſe, may be ſtirred, but 
not moved out of its place. | 
Near Salkeld in Cumberland is a trophy 
erected, vulgarly called, Long Meg and ber 
Daughters, conſiſting of 77 ſtones, Long- 
Meg 1 5 above ground, and the reſt but 10. 
In Weſtmoreland, not far from the river 


Lowther, there is a row of pyramidical 


ſtones, 8 or 9g foot high, pitched directly 
in a row for a mile together, and placed at 
equal diſtances from each other, 

Who would not be amazed to hear of Marſcey- 
a Travelling-Hill, a thing averred by the % in 
moſt famous authors. This prodigy hap- ra 1 
pened by an earthquake in Herefordſhire, © 
in the month of February 1574, when 26 
acres of ground moved from their place 


with a roaring noiſe for the ſpace of three 


days together, By which motion a ſteeple 
and ſeveral trees fell down, two highways 
were turned, the eaſt part to the weſt, and 
the welt to the eaſt, paſturage being left 
in the place of tillage, this in the place of 
paſturage. This hill is called Mar/tey-Hill ; 
and worth the notice of any traveller, 

At Badmington, in Wiltſhire, there have Caves in 
been found nine caves all in a row, but of Wiliſbire. 
different dimenſions, the leaſt of them 
four foot wide, ſome nine or ten foot long, 
two long ſtones being ſet upon the ſides, 
and the top covered with broad ſtones, 

Spurs, pieces of armour, and the like, have 
been found in theſe caves; which is a ſuf- 
ficient ground to believe, that they werg 
tombs of ſome' ancient heroes, Romans, 
Saxons, or Danes. | | 
At Ryegate, in Surrey, are ſtill to be ſeen vau't at 


the ruins of an ancient caſtle, with a long Hes ati. 
vault under-ground, and a room at the end 
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of it, where the barons met in council in 
their war againſt king John. | | 
Peak of In Derbyſhire is the Pegk, famous for 
Deriyoire its lead-mines,quarries,and wpnderful caves, 
Theſe laſt are of a large extent, and apt to 
ſtrike with horror all that Ku ak into them, 
There are three of theſe caves, one of 
them called E/den-hole, very ſpacious, but 
with a low and narrow entrance, the inſide 
full of iſicles, hanging down like ſo many 
tapers, 
A wellin In J}/eftmoreland, not far from the river 
2 e. T,owther, is a well or fountain, which 
( Euripus like) ebbs and flows many times 
in a day, 
Hell. Rei. Now Oxen-hall, in the county of Dur- 


mm ham, there are three pits, called Hell- kettles, 


Tunſtall, biſhop of Durham, had the cu- 
rioſity to throw a marked gooſe into one 
of theſe pits, which was found afterwards 
alive in the river Tees, three miles from 
the ſaid pits, 
Drum- Oundle, in Northamptonſhire, is noted for 
e. its drumming-wells ſo called from a noiſe 
Np. of drums coming now and then from 
ampton- thence, which is ſaid to be ominous, 
Hire. The city of Bath, in Sewer JOU, is 
2 in noted for its ſprings, of a wonderful virtue 
2” for the cure of many diſeaſes, and amongſt 
others the palſey, rheumatiſm, weakneſs of 
the nerves, and ſcrophular diſeaſes, Ic. The 
waters are of a blueiſh colour, have a 
ſcent, and ſend forth thin vapours, There 
are four hot baths, with ſtone ſeats, for ſuch 
as uſe the waters; one triangular, being 
twenty-five foot long, and as broad at one 
end, the heat of it gentler than the reſt, 
becauſe it has fewer ſprings. This is called 
the Croſs Bath, from a croſs that formerly 
ſtood in it, Another is the Hot Bath, the 
hotteſt of all, when it was not ſo large as 
it now is. The other two are the King's 
and Queen's Bath, parted only by a wall, 
the laſt having no ſpring in it, but receive- 
ing the water from the King's Bath, which 
is about 60 foot ſquare, and has ſeveral hot 
ſprings in the middle of it, which make 
its heat the greater, Each of theſe two 
baths has a pump for the uſe of embroca- 
tions, The ancient Romans had a great 
value for theſe waters, who had here a 
temple dedicated to Minerva, the goddeſs 
of fountains, in the very place where the 
cathedral now ſtands, 
Springs in At Aileweſton, in Huntingtonſhire, there 
wnting- are two ſprings, one of freſh, and the 
torſvire. other of brackiſh water; the firſt good for 
dim eyes z the other for curing of ſcales 
and leproſy. _— 
Buxton Wonderful is the virtue of Buxton-Wells 
2 in Derbyſhire, in the cure of many diſeaſes, 
Nine ſprings iſſue out of a rock, at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, & of which are 


occaſioned (as it is ſaid) by an earthquake. 


warm, and the gth exceeding cold. About 
100 yards off is another hot ſpring, and 
near it 4 very cold one. Near Wirkſworth, 
in the ſame county, there are alſo two 
ſprings, one warm, and the other cold; 
but ſo near one another, that one may put 
one hand in the warm, and the other in 
the cold · at the ſame time. Kedlaſton-Iell 
is ſaid to be ſingular in the cure of ulcers, 
and even leproſy itſelf. | 


Ass for Nuarndon- Springs near Derby, Other 
Tunbridge-Wells in Kent, Scarborough in wells. 


Yorkſhire, and Stanley-Wells in Gloucefter- 


ſhire, they are much of the ſame nature, 


ſtrong of the mineral, and effectual in the 
operation, 


At Laſſington, near Glouceſter, there are Afroits or 
found certain ſtones, about the breadth of Yar-/tore: 


a ſilver- penny, and the thickneſs of a half- 
crown : They are flat, and five-pointed, 
like a ſtar ; whence the name of Aſtroits, 
or Star- ſtones. They are of a greyiſh 
colour, and the flat ſides of them naturally 
engraven in fine works, At Whitby in 
TY it is ſaid, there are to be found 
at the foot of ſome rocks ſtones naturally 
as round as a bullet; which being broken, 
ſtony ſerpents are found in them, but, for 
the moſt part, headleſs, 


Gotham in Nottinghamſhire yields a ſort Other re- 


of rugged ſtone, but with ſuch delicate 
veins, as exceed the beauty of marble, 1 
have already obſerved, that Cornmal and 
Staffordſhire have quarries of marble, and 
that alabaſter is to be found in Lincolnſbire; 
but Cornwal particularly is of ſpecial note 
for its diamond-like ſtones, found in rocks, 
ready ſhaped, poliſhed by nature, and want- 
ing nothing but hardneſs to bear the price 
of diamonds. St. Vincent's Rock, near 
Briſtol, is alſo noted for yielding plenty of 
cryſtal, 

Laſtly, though ſome countries may ex- 
ceed or excell England in ſome things, yet 
it cannot be denied to be one of the moſt 
plentiful parts of Europe. As it is ſeated 
advantageouſly for trade, there is nothing 
in the world capable of tranſportation, but 
may be had here, to gratify the fancy of 
ſome, and the curioſity of others, 

Another thing England is happy in, is 
her being free from thoſe dangerous and 
voracious beaſts, ſuch as wolves, bears, and 
wild boars, which are ſo pernicious in many 
regions of Europe. There are alſo but a 
few ſerpents, and other venomous crea- 
tures, | 

England has had wolves formerly; but 
hiſtory tells us, that ſhe was rid of them 
by the Welch, whoſe prince being tri- 
butary to Edgar, a Saxon king of Eng- 
land, to whom he paid a yearly tribute, 

ar changed that tribute into three 


thouſand wolves-ſkins ; upon which, the 
| Weilh 
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Welch grew ſa ſharp in wolf- hunting, that field day and night without any danger 
they cleared England from thoſe pernici- from wolves, unleſs it be F men- A ren ̃ 


ous _ .. _ that the ſheep keep the 


* 
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Wa E ſeas, which almoſt encompaſs 
the kingdom, are the German ſea, 
the Engli/p channel, and the Iriſh 
ſea, or St. George's channel. Of theſe, that 
which waſhes the eaſtern ſhores, uſually 
called the German ocean, might be of in- 
finite advantage to this kingdom. Here 
the Dutch laid the foundation of their 
eatneſs; and the fiſh taken here, even 
ſe to the Britiſh coaſts, are ſtill one of 
the greateſt ſupports of cheir ſtate; While 
the Engliſb, who are indeed the proprie- 
tors of theſe treaſures, have indolently 
looked on an hundred and fifty years at 
leaſt. 


There i is alſo in the German ſea a cod - 


fiſhery on the Dogger-bank, a ſand between 
Britain and Holland, where both the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch take great quantities of that 
kind of fiſh, And it is by this ſea Lon- 


don, and many other great towns in Eng- 
land, and other parts of Europe, are ſup- 
plied with ſea-coal from Newca/te, with- 


out which they would find it difficult to 
ſubſiſt. This ſea alſo furniſhes oiſters, 
lobſters, and almoſt all manner of ſhell- 
fiſh. 

But as there are few ee harbours 
on the German ſide of this fea, ſo neither 


are there many on the English; and the 


coaſt being repleniſn'd with rocks and 
ſands, renders it Very fen in the 


inter ſeaſon. 
The next ſea I ſhall mention is the Eng- 


liſh channel, which lies between Great- 
Britain and France, through which all 


ſhips paſs and repaſs. that are bound to. or 


„ Thames, 
Medway, 
« SEVErn, 


Tr ent, 
Tine, | 


Rivers of the ic rank are, _ 


1. 

2. 

4. Humber, 4 116 » 
5. | 

6. Tweed, 


Conceming theſe rivers it is to be ob · 


ſerved, 1. That the ſtream of the Thames 
is eaſy, its tide convenient, and its water 


wholeſome; ſo that in long voyages this 
water purifies itſelf by fermentation, .and 
then it is excellent to drink. In a word, 
luch is the trade upan -this river, and i 


Vol. I, 


from the ſouth or weſt, Here alſo, at 


ſome ſeaſons of the year, are met with 


ſhoals of herrings and cod-fiſh, 'and to- 


wards the weſt of England pilchards in 
great abundance, which are ſalted up and 
ſent abroad. It allo abounds with lob- 
ſters, oiſters, and other ſhell-fiſn, and 
mackarel in the ſeaſon. This ſea is 
eſteemed much ſafer than the former; and 
though there are ſcarce any good harbours 
on the French fide, there are many com- 
modious havens on the Eugliſb coaſt. 

The third and laſt ſea is that lying be- 
tween England and Ireland, called St. 


George's channel. This I do not take to 


be equal to the other in any reſpect; there 
is not that plenty of fiſh as in the former; 
the ſea is tempeſtuous, and the coaſts dan-- 
gerous; nor is there a tenth part of the 
trade carried on through this ſea as through 
the other.. 


The principal harbours in cheſs ſeas are about, 5 


N. etocaſtle in Northumberland, Hull in York- 


Hire, Iymm and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Har- 


wich in Eſſex, London, Nye in Suſſex, Portſ+ 


mouth and Southampton in Hampſhire, Wey-" 


mouth in Dorſethhire, Dartmouth and Ply- 
mouth in the ſouth of Devonſhire, Falmouth 
in Gornwal, Biddeford and Barnſtable on the 
north of Devonſhire, Briſtol in Fomerſet- 
ſhire, and Leverpool in Lancafhive, The 


| ſhips belonging to the royal navy are built 
and laid up at Deptford, ' Wookwich, Sheer- 


neſs, Chatham, Portſmouth, and Phmouth. 


The principal rivers in England are ge- Rivers. 


ncrally divided into two e in manner 
e 0 


Of the fecond, 


1. Cam, Cambridge, N. E. 
2. Ouſe, Running York, A, 


3. Dee, ( through I Cheſter, W. 
4. Merſee,)J [Leverpool, W. 


E. 7 With ſeveral others ſmaller than theſe. 


beneficial to London, that, as T was told, 
this city having refuſed a loan of a great 
ſum of money to king James I. and the king 
reſenting the refuſal with ſo much indig- 
nation, that he threatenꝰd the lord- -mayor 
and aldermen, not only to remove his 
court, but alſo his courts of Judicature, 
'E tt * i”. «22g 
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and the records of the Tower, the lord- Aſſes are propagated chiefly for their Ades. 


mayor anſwer' d, Sir, it is the com- 
fort of your loyal city of London, that 
* your majeſty will leave the Thames be- 
© hind you.“ 2, The Medway is a very 
deep river, and ſo is made uſe of to lay 
up the greateſt men of war in winter- time, 
its entrance being now defended by a ſtrong 
fort called Sheerneſs. 3. The Humber is a 
compound of ſeveral leſſer rivers, viz, 
Trent, Ouſe, Dun, and Derwent, running 
into one channel, 

This kingdom affords black cattle, ſheep, 
horſes, aſſes, and ſome mules ; goats, red 
and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, 
ſquirrels, ferrets, weaſels, lizards, otters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, 
mice, and moles, 

The oxen are the largeſt and beſt that 
are to be met with any where, The Dutch, 
it is ſaid, have larger cows, which being 


brought from the poor grounds in Den- 


mark and the north of Germany, grow to 
a prodigious ſize in their rich meadows ; 
but we no where meet with ſuch large 
oxen, and conſequently ſuch large and 
good beef for victualling 0 for long 
voyages, as We do in England. There is 
a leſſer ſort that are bred in Wales and the 
north, the fleſh of which is as good to be 
ſpent in the houſe as the former, 

The ſheep are to be valued both for 
their fleeces and their fleſh : thoſe of Lin- 


coluſhire are vaſtly large; but the fleſh of 
the ſmall downs mutton is moſt admired, 


and the wool of both exceeds any in Eu- 
rope, And as to the numbers of ſheep in 
England, it is computed there are not leſs 


than twelve millions of fleeces ſhorne an- 


nually; which, at a medium of 2 5,4 4. 
per fleece, amounts to two millions ſter- 


ling, and when manufactured may be rec- 


koned ten millions, | 
The horſes tor the ſaddle and chaiſe are 
beautiful creatures, about fifteen hands 
high, and extremely well proportioned ; 
and their ſpeed is ſuch, that it is an or- 
dinary thing to run twenty miles in leſs 
than an hour by five or ſix minutes, 
The horſes for draught, either for coach 
or waggon, are ſcarce any where to be pa- 


rallel'd. The Flemmings indeed have ſome 


horſes and mares that may exceed them 
a little in bulk ; but then they are ſuch 
heavy unweildy creatures, that they are 
ſlow-paced: and the beſt uſe that can be 


made of the F/anders breed, is to draw a 


heavy coach the length of a ſtreet as flow 
as foot can fall, | [ 
Theſe Engliſh. coach and cart - horſes 


make excellent ſaddle-horſes alſo for the 


troopers in the army; I queſtion whether 


there be better charging - horſes in the 


world, if we conſider their ſize, thcir 


: 


= ac- 
Uvity, or fire, | 


fore he can 


milk, which the phyſician preſcribes in 
conſumptions, and ſome other diſtempers, 
The fleſh of the deer is excellent, and their 
ſkins are valuable, As to goats, there are 
but few of them, ang thoſe chiefly in the 
mountains of Wales. : 
There is a great variety of dogs, 
thoſe excellent in their kind, The hounds 
for buck, fox and hare, that hunt by the 
ſcent, are ſcarce any where to be match'd : 
the greyhounds for their beauty and ſwift- 
neſs are admirable : both land and water- 
ſpaniels are very valuable : the ſetting-dog 
one would be tempted to think a reaſonable 
creature : the maſtiff guards the houſes, 
and. is not afraid to encounter an armed 
man if he meets him, as he would a lion, 


and Dogs. 


a wolf, or any wild beaſt: the bull-dog 


has equal courage, but I muſt confeſs I do 
not admire him; he runs ſwiftly and ſilent- 
ly upon the creature he attacks, and if he 
faſtens, never 
choaked off, or his jaws wrenched open; 
his maſter's call and his cudgel are equally 
diſregarded ; if he was to be cut in pieces 
by inches, he would not come off till he 
was dead; his greateſt enemy the bull 
meets him oe agg with his horns be- 


a fall as he does not eaſily recover; but if 
the dog is able to crawl, he will move to- 


_ his hold till he is 


faſten, and toſſing him up ten 
or fifteen yards into the air, gives him ſuch. 


wards his enemy again; and he has ſo 


much generoſity,” that he always attacks 


him in the front, though he might do it 
to much greater advantage in flank or rear, 


The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, Fowls and 


common poultry, geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and birds. 


tame pidgeons, The wild are, buſtards, 


wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, 
plover, pheaſant, partridge, quail, ſnipe, 


; wood-cock, heath-cock, grouſe-wood, pid- 


geons, and dove-houſe' pidgeons, hawks 
of various kinds, blackbirds, thruſhes, nigh- 
tingales, bullfinch, goldfinch, linnets, larks, 


field-fares, lapwings, curliews, redſhanks, 


heron, bittern, woodpeckers, jays, magpies, 
crows, rooks, ravens, cuckoes, owls, wrens, 
robin-red-breaſts, redſtarts, ſwallows and: 
martins, 


As to minerals here is the beſt tin mines Minerals. 


in the world in Cornwal, which have been 
in great reputation ever ſince the iſland 
was diſcovered by the Greeks and Phænicians. 

Here/are mines of lead, copper-and iron, 


'Tin. 


Lead, 


and perhaps ſome of ſilver, very good copper, 


quarries of free-ſtone, and ſome of marble, 


iron. 


or a ſtone equal to it. The allom and 
ſalt- pits in Cheſhire are very conſiderable, 


and the fullers - earth, of ſingular uſe in the 
cloathing trade, Pit coal and ſea coal 


abound in ſeveral counties, but the coal 
pits in the biſhpprick of Durham, which 
are 


Advan- 
tages of 
Eng land. 
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are ſhipped at Newcaſtle in Northumberland, 
ſupply the city of London, and many other 
great towns as well in England as beyond 
ſea, with that valuable fuel: For tho? it 


mult be acknowledged, that wood is the mu 
neateſt and ſweeteſt kind of firing, yet 


coals are equally uſeful and much leſs dan- 
gerous. 

The ConcLus10N, 

Thus I have faithfully related the chief 

of my obſervations in this part of Great- 


Britain, called ENGLAND; and which I. 


ſhall conclude with this ſummary account 
of its advantages, defects, and intereſt, 


Firſt its advantages. It is a great, rich, 


and powerful kingdom, 2. Separated by the 


ſea from other countries, ſo that it cannot 


be attacked by other nations, but with 
great trouble and danger; and, on the 
contrary, the Enghiſh may eaſily and pro- 


bably with ſucceſs attack other countries. 


3. This iſland is very convenient for trade, 


being ſo ſituated , upon a ſtreight, that 


ſhips going either eaſt or weſt are obliged 
to paſs through it. 
and deep coaſt, which is as it were an uni- 
verſal harbour, there are alſo many ſea- 
ports and havens, artificial and natural; 
ſo that the Engliſh by their ſituation can 
extend their trade into all parts of the 
world, and if they be not ſole maſters of 


the trade, no other nation is able to diſ- 


pute it with them but the Dutch. 5, Ano- 
ther thing contributes alſo very much to 
enrich England, viz, the raw ſilks they 


bring from other countries, and which 


they export when they are wrought and 
changed into ſtuffs; the ſame thing they 
obſerve about their wool, and even it is a 
capital crime to export it unwrought; for, 
if the French or Dutch could have the Eng- 
liſh wool with eaſe, there is no doubt but 


they would export a great quantity, where- 


by great numbers of Engliſb families would 
be impoveriſhed, who now live very hand- 
ſomely ; for as the French and Dutch jour- 
neymen have not ſo great wages, and are 
more. diligent than the Engliſh, it is cer- 
tain that few people would buy from Eng- 
land, what they might have cheaper, and 
as good, and as fine, in France or Holland. 

But there is another thing that renders 
England rich, viz, the liberty of conſcience, 
granted and allowed to every nation, where- 
by great numbers of foreigners are invited 
to come and trade here ſooner than in Spain 


and other countries, where liberty of con- 
2. No European 


ſcience is not allowed. 
country can boaſt of having ſuch a good 
form of government. The property of 
chattels and goods being not precarious as 
in other countries; ſo that when a man 
by his induſtry gets an eſtate, his children 
if he pleaſe, and not his lord, ſhall in- 


4. And beſides a ſafe 


herit it. 3. Another thing which con 


tributes: very much to the enriching of 
England' is, that it is forbidden 
away above 104, in ſpecie. 4. 
be 


when cannon-balls pierce it. 


to carry 
4. No. 9 4 | 
rted, which is very good for 
building of ſhips, as not being apt to ſplit | 
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The defects of England may be thus re- Deſects. 


duced: One thing is very prejudicial to 


their trade, viz, that they eat a great quan- 


tity of meat, and are naturally too much 
addicted to eaſe; ſo that they are obliged 


to put on board their ſhips as many more 
men and FR as the Dutch. 2. Tho? 


the Enghſh are very fond of money, and 
conſequently eaſy to be bribed, yet they 


deſpiſe a moderate gain; whereas the 


Dutch, being content with a reaſonable ad- 
vantage, get more goods to be tranſported 


from one place to another, than the Engliſh. 


3. The Engliſh are very much ſubject to 
ſome particular diſeaſes, eſpecially the 
rickets, the ſcurvy; and the conſumption z 
the firſt incident to children, the ſcurvy 
to moſt people more or leſs, and the con- 


ſumption to many; all of them proceed- 


ing chiefly from the conſtitution of the air, 
the rickets from its moiſtneſs, the ſcurvy 
from its ſaltneſs, and the conſumption from 
its groſsneſs, and from the too fait living of 
people, wherefore it is very common at 
London ; for here the third of men and wo- 


men die a ſacrifice either to Bacchus or Ve- 
There is perhaps no country where 
rheums and coughs are more predominant, 
eſpecially in the winter, which are often 


Nu. 


attended with ill conſequences, if not time- 
ly prevented: Agues and rheumatiſms are 
alſo very rife, eſpecially near the ſea; but 


fevers and bloody · fluxes are not ſo frequent 


here as in hot countries. As they are 


alſo very prone to melancholy, they often 


diſpatch themſelves, and with the greater 
freedom, becauſe the death of thoſe ſui- 
cides is not attended with all the ſhameful 


circumſtances as in other countries. Laſtly, 


law-ſuits are here a very common diſtem- 
per, which by the great number of lawyers 
are often ſpun to a great length, to the 


prejudice of good neighbourhood, if not 


to the utter ruin of families. 


The intereſt of England is to keep it- Intereſt 


ſelf in ſtatu quo, to enlarge the trade, and 
maintain the credit of the nation, and to 
retreive it, if any ways diminiſhed; to 
keep a juſt ballance betwixt the greateſt 
58 of Europe, and in order thereto to 
ay aſide (as king William ſaid in his laſt 
ſpeech to his parliament) hoſe unhappy 


fatal animgſities which divide and weaken 


England. Thoſe diviſions very often pro- 
ceed from ſelfiſhneſs, but commonly from 
the diverſity of religions, and the wild 
and petulant temper of the nation, naturally 

addicted 
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addicted to changes and revolutions, eſ- 
ecially when they ſee or ſuſpect that their 
iberties (whereof they arc, and that not 
without good reaſon, extremely jealous) 
are like to be infringed, - For when the 
king is conrageous, wife, and moderate, 
when he maintains the hws, makes him- 


ſelf eaſy to his ſubjects, by excluding from 


the _— hot, 'ſefiſh, and turbulent 
nien, and when he lives in good union with 


his parliament, then the beft part of his 
people think nothing too much by way of 


gratitude ; but when the king tramples upon 
the laws, aims at arbitrary power, lets him- 
ſe}f be governed by violent and unexpe- 
rienced' men, by favourites, who are for ex- 
treams, and oppreſa the people to inrich 
themſelves with their ſpoil, then it is no 
matter of amazement if the prince loſeth 
the love of his ſubjects, which is his 
greateſt treaſure, and if they beſtir them- 
ſelves in defence of their liberty; for it is 
an mvaluable treaſure, and who can blame 
them for being jealous of it ? 


"DAP. XIE; 11 
Contains @ ſhort. Deſcription of that Part of GRE AT-BR1T A1N called SCOTLAND. 


Theking- GPCOTLAND, once the continual vex- 


dom of 


Scotland, 


Name, 


Limits, 


ation of the crown of England, and 
the inlet of foreign powers on the Br;- 

tiſh iſle, is now become a mere province, 
tho* it ſhares the title of a kingdom in the 
ſtile of the Brit ' monarch; by which 
means trade is here reduced to a very low 
ebb, and its commerce with foreign na- 
tions ſeems, as it were, interdicted or totally 
excluded by its new governors the Engliſb, 
in proportion to its extent. | 

For theſe reafons I was diſſuaded from 
making its tour, as a fruitleſs journey; and 
contented myfelf with fuch a deſcription 
thereof as I could collect from the diſcourſe 
of ſeveral] reputable natives, who bewailed its 
ſervitude and confefſed its poverty; and 
CHI IN Wa enious tutor; which 
I have caſt into the following method. 
Scotland is the famous ancient Caledonia, 
and now called by the Engliſb, and its own 
inhabitants, Scotland, from Scots or Scythr, 
a people Germany, who ſeized on a 
part of Spain next to Ireland, and from 
thence (wiz, from Biſcay) came into the 
weſtern parts of this country, which is 
bonnded on the ſouth by England (from 
which it is divided thus; by the river 
Tweed on the eaſtern border, by Cheviot 
hills in the middle marches, and by the 
river E and 3 the weſtern border) 
on the north it is 


Provinces. 


1. Galloway. 
2. Nitiſaale. 
I 5 orgs h Euſtate.” 
e with Euſdale; 
2 Lal. a | 
6. Teviotdale, 85 
. March with Lauderdale. 
8. Tweedale, © | 
9. Chdeſdale, 
10 


11 N Gre. 


unded by the Deuca 


Luan bam. 


ledon fea, on the weft by the Jriſb ſea, and 
on the eaſt by the German ocean. 


Its chief town is Edinburgh, about 309 Capital. 


miles north from London, latitude 55* 55, 
longitude 29 25, north weſt of Landon. 
It is an ancient and fine city, whoſe houſes 
are very high, and commonly built with 
hewn ſtone; it is about a large Scotch 
mile in length from the caſtle to the pa- 
lace, above half a mile from north to ſouth, 
and three miles in compaſs; it lies in a 
pleaſant and well cultivated country, which 
makes provifions to be plentiful and cheap. 
The parliament-houſe is a ſtately, conve- 
nient, and large ſtructure. The kings of 
Scotland had their ordinary ' reſidence in 
the palace of Holy-rood houſe, The caſtle 


at the weſt end of the city is very ancient 


and ſtrong both by art and nature: It 
was formerly called the Maiden - caſtle, 
becauſe the kings of the Pii#s kept their 
daugliters in it. | e 
It is commonly di 
33 1. South Scotland, or the ancient 
ingdom of the Pics. 2. North Scotland, 
or the kingdom of the ancient Scotland. 
3. The Ves. | | 
North Scotland contains ſeventeen pro- 
vinces, Which are ſet down here as they 
lie in order from the borders of England, 
weſt to eaſt, and then caſt to welt, &c; ' 


Chief towns, with their diſtance in miles 


from Edinburgh, 
Wigtown,' Kirkudbright, 58 S. W. 
Dumfries, 57 S. W. Drumlanert, 52. 
Annan, 50 S. Moffat, 377. 


Hermitage, an ancient caſtle. 
Yedburgh, 33 S. E. Kelſb, Roxburghb. 
Duns, 34 S. E. Coldingbam, Lauder. 
Peebles, 22 S. Seltireb, 27 S. E. 
Glaſgow, 38 W. Lanerk, Hamilton. 
Aire, 64 L. W. e 
Bargeny, © 


Naw 


vided into three great Diviſion. 
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Now beginning again by the caſt, at the narth, of Mrs you find 


12. Lothian ET 
Weſt 

13. Sterling. 

14. Renfrew, 

15, Cunningham, 


16, The iſles j poet 


17. Peninſula of Kintyre.” 


Chief tons with their diſtance Tron 
Edinburgh, 

Haddington, Dunbar, Baſs iſle; 

Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, 

Linlithgow, Queensferry. 

Sterling, 25 W. Bannocburn. 

Renfrew, 44 W. Paſty. 

Iruin, 62. S. W. Kilmarnock. 

Rothſay. 

Broadick ; this iſland belongs to the duke 
of Hamilton. 

Campel town, * Dunwert, 


The parts or bene of Scotland, north the Firth, beginning at the S. W. going 


eaſtward, c. are, 
Kentyre, of which already. | 
1. Argyle \ Knapdale, © Kilmoriy, 76. N. W. 
compre-4 Coral, Denoon, | 
bends | Lora. Dunſtafag, 105, 
Argyle proper Inverary, 68. 
2. Lenox. Dunbarton, 53 W. 


3. Menteith, Clacmanan, and Kinros. 
4. Strathern, 

5. Perth, 

6. Fife. 


7. Angus. 


8. Merns, 

9. Goury, famous for its noble fields of corn. 
10. Athol. | 
11. Bradalbin. 
12. \Lothaber. 


Ig. Budenoc h. 

14. Mar, and Mernis. 
15, Buchan. 

16. Bamf. 

17. Murray, 

18. Innerneſß. 

19. Roſs, 


20. iSatherland, 
21. Stratbavern. 
22 0 8 


Dumblain, 33 N. W. Clacmanan 

Abernethy, 24. Tullibardia. 

Perth, 28. Dunkeld, 40. Errol Scoon. 

I. Andrews, 26 N. E. Dunferling, I4 
N. W. Couper, 22 N. 

Firfer. Dundee, 33 N. Montroſe, Brecbin, 


Couper. 
Kincardin, Dunnotyr. 
Gornack. 


Douny, 
Blai 7, Gillicr anky , 
Finlarick. 


Innerlochy, 97 N. W. Fort 1 
K 


Ruffen. 


Aberdeen, 80 N. E. Covie. 
 Frazerbaurg, Peter- bead, Innerourie. 


Bamf, Cullen, Balvem, Stratila, Strathaven. 
Elgin, Nain, Forres, Rothes. 
Ditto, 103 N. W. 


. Taye, Cromartie, Channerie, Yeln, Donnen, 


Clenſbiel, on the S. W. 


| Dornock, Brora. 


'Tung. 


, Wick, 


Theſe are the chief provinces of Scotland Now 2d the iſlands are, 1. the weſtern 


or Hebrides, 

IS LE S. Length — Breagth Chief Towns. 

5 | Miles. Miles. op 
. le 24 12 _ , Owais, 
2. Jura ; 24 1 5 
3. ll 24 924 Dowart 
4. Hie e AS: VDunvegon. 
5. Sauthuiſt | 085: 7c 4 
6. Northwiſt | 119 e 9 
7. Lewis, and Harris 100 13 : 
Vol. I. T7 m with 


Uu u 
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with ſeveral other ſmall ones, In all 
theſe iſlands it is to be obſerved, that the 
inhabitants are generally well proportioned, 
of an ordinary ſtature, good complexion 
and healthful, ſeveral of them living to an 
hundred years and upwards they are very 
heſpitable, though not very rich; they are 
for the moſt part Protęſtants, but very ſu- 

rſtitious, and ſome of them are ſaid to 
be poſſeſſed of what is called the ſecond 
ſight, 1. e. of the gift of ſeeing before - hand 
what is to come to paſs afterwards. And 
though they have bor little money, yet 
they. have what is neceſſary for the com- 
forts of life. By 

2. The northern iſlands, called Orcades, 
or Orkney, 


Firſt, Pomona, an iſle twenty-four miles 


in length, and eight in breadth, Kirkwald is 
the chief town, Secondly, Hoy, an iſle 


twelve miles in length, and ſix in breadth, 


moſt of them 


with ſeveral other ſmall ones. All theſe 
iſles lie between latitude 39 30“, and 60? ; 
they are reckoned thirty-two in number, 
but twenty-ſix only are inhabited. The 
common people live after the ancient fru- 
gal manner, ſo that they are rarely troubled 
with any diſtemper of body or mind, and 
ie of age, This way of 
living contributes to their beauty and ſta- 
ture, and their ignorance of what is called 
dainties preſerves their health, They have 


barley and oats, of which they make bread 


and drink, They have good ſtore of ſheep, 
black cattle, and goats, and innumerable 
flocks of ſea fowl, and (ſtore of fiſh. Here 
are no poiſonous animals; and they have 
ſcarce a tree, or -a ſhrub, except heath, 
Juniper, myrtle, and wild roſe trees; though 
large oak trees are frequently dug up in 
their moſſes, and they have ſome fruit 
1 and others in their gardens at Kirłk- 
wald, | e 


3. As for the iſlands of Schetland they 


are ſeveral in number, and the biggeſt 1s 


ſixty miles long, and twenty where broadeſt. 


Situation. 


They are much the ſame with thoſe of Orł- 
ney, _—_ that they are ſituated more 
northwards, viz, between 60 and 61 de- 
grees of north latitude, The le of 
theſe northern iſlands are probably of 
Gothick extraction, but they talk Enghſh, 
and are much improved by foreigners and 


others who come hither to fiſh, They are 


all Proteſtants except very few, and live to 
a very great age, 100, 140, and even 180 
years, | i | 
This is the common diviſion of Scotland, 
acording to the generality of maps; but 
that kingdom is ordinarily divided into 
ſhires or ſheriffdoms, ſtewarties, bailliaries, 
and conſtabularies. 5 
Scotland is ſituated betwixt longitude 
eaſt from London 26 minutes and 8 degrees 


5 


weſt, and betwixt latitude 54* 48, and 59* 
15', and including Schetland 60? 50 being 
(excluſive of the iſles) from Mule of Galloway 
in the ſouth, to Dunſoybead in Caithneſs, 
389 miles long, and from Adermouthbead, 
near the iſle of Mule, to Buchanneſs, 189 
broad; but if we take in the welt iſles, 
and the ſea betwixt, tis 67 miles broader. 
It lies betwixt the roth and 14th north- 
ern climates, The longeſt day is com- 
monly reckoned about eighteen hours nine 
minutes, and the ſhorteſt night about five 
hours and forty-five minutes on the conti- 
nent; but in the iſle of Skie, about the 
ſummer ſolſtice, the night is not above 
half an hour long; and in the Orkney, about 
June, one may lee to read all night, their 
longeſt day being nineteen hours : and from 
a mountain in Huy, one of thoſe iſles, the 
body of the ſun is ſeen all night about the 
ſummer ſolſtice, as it were a little obſcured 
with a cloud, from halt an hour paſt eleven 
at night, till half an hour paſt one in the 


— 


morning. The air of the country in ge- Air, 


neral is wholeſome, and though colder 
than that of England, yet for the moſt part 
clearer, being purified by more frequent 
and ſtronger winds, This contributes 


much to the health of the inhabitants, and 


not a little to the clearneſs and briſkneſs of 


their underſtandings ; the people, eſpecially 
thoſe who have had a good education, 
being ſharp, witty, of good judgment, 
and of a briſk temper. It is generally 


_ ſaid, that many of the Scots, eſpecially 
the Highlanders, and inhabitants of the 


iſles, live to a very great age, ſome to 100, 
others to 120, 130, and 180; this longe- 
vity is commonly aſcribed to the healthful- 
neſs of the climate, and to the temperate 
way of living of thoſe people. 


The ſoil of Scotland, though not ſo fruit- Soil. 


ful as that of England, produces neverthe- 
leſs all things neceſſary for human life. And 


though the country be for the moſt part 


mountainous, yet they have many valleys, 
which (eſpecially thoſe towards the ſea) 
are of -a fie and blackiſh ſoil, fit for all 
ſorts of corn and fruit; they have higher 
ground, which is not ſo fat, but is arable, 
and fit for rye and barley, peaſe, beans, 


flax and hemp; and their thicker ſoil pro- 


duces excellent oats and roots: For ma- 
nuring the land, beſides the ordinary dung, 
they have talc, marle, ſea- ware, tangle and 
lime. The aſpect of the country in ge- 
neral varics much, and ſeems to partake of 
the nature of moſt climates : In ſome pla- 
ces they have hills almoſt perpetually co- 


vered with ſnow : In others, the lakes and 


rivers never freeze, and the ground ſmokes 
by reaſon of the ſulphur ſhut up in its bow- 
els, In ſome parts the aſpe& is very me- 
lancholly with rocks, hills, and lakes: In 

| others, 


Manners. 
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others, there are fruitful corn · fields, and 


lovely paſtures, but fowls and fiſh abound 


every where; ſo that proviſions are plentiful 
and cheap, although the country be po- 


pulous, and the people very prolitick, _ 
They are divided into Highlanders, who 
call themſelves the ancient Scots, and into 


Lowlanders, who are a mixture of ancient 
Scots, Pitts, French, Engliſh, Danes, Germans, 
Hungarians, and others. So they differ in their 
manners: The Highlanders in their diet, 
apparel, and houſhold - furniture, follow 


the parſimony of their anceſtors; but the 


Lowlanders very much reſemble the ſe- 
veral nations we have mentioned them 
to be deſcended from, but moſt of all the 
French, occaſioned by the long league be- 
twixt the two nations, by their mutual 


commerce, frequent inter- marriages, and 


cuſtom of travelling into France. The 
lineaments of their bodies are as well pro- 
portioned, and as comely, as any nation in 
Europe, which, together with their natural 


courage, activity, and ability to endure 


Language. 


Govern- 
ment. 


hardſhips and fatigue, makes them fit for 
war; they are alſo prudent and ingenious, 
and it is not to be denied but their genius 
is as well adapted for arts and arms, as 
that of any people of Chriſtendom. They 
are polite and very civil, eſpecially to 
ſtrangers: They are alſo very religious, 
ſober, and great lovers of ſcience; but 
they are charged with being envious, jea- 
lous, revengeful and proud, addicted to 
ſedition, and vain. | 

The language commonly ſpoken in the 
north and north-weſt parts of this country 
is a dialect of the Jr, corruptly called 
Erſe; for as they are the poſterity of thoſe 
who firſt came to Scotland from Ireland, 


they ſtill retain the ancient language in a 


greater purity than the 1r;þ themſelves, 
becauſe they were never mixed with any 
other people, as the Jriſb have been; but in 
all other parts of the kingdom they uſe 
the Engliſh tongue, tho* with a conſider- 
able difference in the pronunciation in dif- 
ferent counties, and all diſagreeing with 
that of England, except the town of In- 
verneſs, whoſe inhabitants are the only peo- 
ple who come the neareſt to the true Eu- 


gliſþ: However, the gentry, and perſons of 
Engliſh 


good education, uſually ſpea 
(though not with the ſame accent as in 
England) according to its true propriety; and 
the manner of writing is much the ſame, 
This kingdom formerly enjoyed for a 
very long time an hereditary limited mo- 


narchy, though the immediate heir, or 


next in blood, has been often ſet aſide, 


and another more remote has mounted the 
throne. - Since its union to England in 
1603, or rather in 1706-7, both kingdoms 
are under one king, who is ſtiled king 


of Great-Britain, 
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Though the Scots have ſeveral laws and Courts, 
privileges peculiar to themſelves, yet as Cc. 


to the government in general, it is almoſt 
the ſame as in England, their lords and 


commons making now a part of the Brj- 


iſp parliament z for the peers ef Scotland 
are to name ſixteen out of their number 


by open election and plurality of voices of 


the peers preſent, and of the proxies for 
ſuch as ſhall be abſent; the ſaid proxies 
being peers, and both the conſtituents and 
proxies being qualified according to law, 
The ſeveral ſhires and boroughs named in 
the act of union are to chuſe forty-five 
members to aſſiſt in the houſe of commons, 
In Scotland are alſo, 1. The college of juſ- 
tice, commonly called the /#ſion, before 
whom all civil cauſes are tried at ſtated 
times, viz, from the firſt of November to 
the laſt of Pebruary, and from the firſt of 
June to the laſt of July. 2. The court of 
the lord juſticiary, by whom are tried all 
the crimes which reach the lives of crimi- 
nals; and the matter is ſubmitted to a jury 
of 15 perſons, which is not allowed in other 
courts in caſes of meum and tuum. All 
criminals are allowed the benefit -of advo- 
cates or council to plead for them in this 
court. 3, The court of the exchequer for 
the king's revenue, Beſides theſe courts, 
there are a great many ſubordinate ones 


both for civil and criminal affairs through- 


out the kingdom; and in all of them they 
proceed in determining cauſes by acts of 
parliament, and the cuſtoms of the nation 
and where thoſe are defective, they deter- 
mine them according to the imperial and 
civil law, not according to the rigour of 
the letter, but according to equity, The 
great officers of the ſtate are, 1, The lord 
high-chancellor, or keeper of the great 
ſeal, whoſe ſalary is 3000L. per annum. 
2. The principal ſecretary of ſtate, and 
keeper of the ſigner, 3. The keeper of 
the privy ſeal 2000 f. 4. The lord re- 


-giſter 444 C. 5. The lord advocate 1000L,. 


6. The lord juſtice clerk 400%. And, 
7. The ſolicitor 400 L. SED 


The Scotch nobility are more numerous, Nobility, 


and (ſome of them) enjoy greater privi- 
leges than the peers of England; for ſome 
of them are hereditary ſheriffs, governors, 
Se. of ſome counties or towns; and ſe- 
veral of them are heads of tribes or clans, 
whoſe members are ſo many ſlaves and 
drudges to them. Families are very an- 
cient and numerous. The moſt 
the Scotch noblemen, who have travelled in- 
to foreign parts, are very civil to ſtran- 

ers, and beſt pleaſed when they are capa- 

le of making a great figure, Here is the 
order of the thiſtle, a very ancient order 
of knighthood, revived in king James II. 


art of 


and 
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and queen Anne's time. Its confilts of vereign. They are alto catled knights of 
twelve knights companions, beſides the ſo- the ordet of Sr. Andrew, | 


CHAP. XXII. 
n Eceleſiaſtical Government of SCOTLAND. 


HE government of the church in ores populi, in leſſer and larger aſſociations, 
T this kingdom is that which later ages adminiſter the government of the church. 
call preſoyterian, becauſe they allow of no According to this form of government 
church officer higher than a preaching the kingdom is divided into thirteen pro- 
preſbyter, who, with the elders, or ſeni- vincial ſynods, viz, 


Provincial ſynods, Preſbyteries. Pariſhes. 
1 Edinburgh {> 
2 Linlithgow 19 
| Iz Biggar 12 
Lothikn and Tweedale, containing | 4 Peebles | 13 
| 5 Dalkeith 16 
6 Haddington 16 
| | 7 Dumbur | 10 117 
1 Dunſe 11 
| 2 Chirnſile 14 
| 7 3 Kelſoe 10 
Merſe and Tivioldale, 4 Jeaburg 15 
C14 5 Selkirk "C8 
6 Er ſilton 10 71 
| 1 Midlebee 12 
, - . WH 2 Lochmaben 15 
Drumfrees, 3 Penpont | 9 
1 4. Drumfrees 18 54 
Iv 2% = rcubright | 16 
4 2 Wipgton 10 
: Salmen, 3 — 1 7 
| 1 Aire 28 
_ P.M | 19 
ö 3 Paiſley 16 
Glaſgow and Aire, 4 Hamilton 15 
| 4 5 .Lanerk | 18 
6 Glaſpow *' 19 
3 155 | | 7 Dumbarton +: $7 127 
I Denoon 8 
Ps 2 Campbelton WO: 
VI, Iz Inverary ' 8 
' Argyle, © 4 Kilmoir © 12 
4 5 Skie | 11 49 
'| x Dunkeld 20 
2 Perth 21 
VII. 13 Dumblane 12 
Perth, 44 Stirline | 12 
| 5 Auchterarder 15 80 
n eee 8 2 reer 2 
5 II Dunfermline 13 
VIII. 2 Kirkaldy 17 
"Fife, „„ 3 "Couper 20 
5 4 "$1; Andrews (yg 72 
3441 2 4 n A. — Ann. Saline —— 
| IX, Angus 


Caro of the 


'P incial ſ ] 


. 
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The loweſt eccleſiaſtical court is the 
kirk-ſeſſion, or parochial conſiſtory, which 
conſiſts'of the miniſter or miniſters, when 
more than one in a pariſh, elders and dea · 
cons, with a clerk and beadle. The'elders 
buſineſs is to affiſt the miniſter in 4 
the congregation upon occaſion, to wat 


over the morals of the people in his diſtrict, 


and to give them private reproof in caſe 
of any LN if the ſcandal be 
groſs, or the perſon obſtinate, he is to lay 
the matter before the conſiſtory or ſeſſion, 
who by their beadle cite the perſon accuſed 
to appear before them, hear what he 
has to ſay in his own defence, and either 
acquit or cenſure him, according” as' the 
matter appears to them by confeſſion or 


evidence; and if a eenſure enſue, it is pro- 


8 the nature of the, offence or 
andal given by it, if it has given publick 


offence a publick acknowledgment of it is 


required, The elders are choſen from 


among the moſt ſubſtantial, knowing and 
regular people. The deacons are Choſen 
in the ſame manner, whoſe office is to take 
poor, and to ſee that the cha- 
rity of the congregation be rightiy ma- 
naged and duly applied; they are alſo con- 


a Vol. J. 


Provincial ſynods 13. Preſbyteries 69. 


Pariſhes 939. 


ſulted, but have no deciſive voice in mat- 
ters of cenſure, c. except they be alſo 
elders. This court are judges of admitting 
to the Lord's table or debarring from it in 
their reſpective pariſhesz the communi- 
cants are examined before them as to their 
knowledge and converſation, and their re- 
ſolutions: to rene y and perform their bap 
tiſmal covenant by coming to the Lord*s- 
ſu — 5 . — _ = a 

to the preſbytery, if any perſons think them- 
ſelves. injured by: their 8 and ſome · 
times the miniſter and elders do of them - 


on other 


of miniſten and elders of neighbouring 
pariſhes as can moſt conveniently meet to- 
ether ; in ordinary caſes, one ruling elder 


miniſters and elders, when met, chuſe one 


Xxx of 


| 


each congregation. is enough, Tha | 


r — rg, r — — —— . —ĩ— . - 
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of the miniſters to be preſes, or chair- man, 
for ſuch time as they think fit; the perſon 
fo choſen is called moderator, and his bu- 
ſineſs is to regulate their proceedings ac- 
cording to the general rules of the ſcrip- 
ture, and the particular Conſtitutions of 
the church, to take cate that they proceed 


orderly in their debates, and to collect their deſign 


ſuffrages when any thing comes to a vote; 
and all their proceedings are carefully writ 
down and regiſtered by their clerk, Be- 
fore this court are tried appeals from pa- 
rochial conſiſtories, or kirk-ſeſſions, and 
they inſpe& into the behaviour of the 
miniſters and elders of their reſpective 
bounds, whom they viſit by turns, and 
hear complaints of either miniſters-or-peo- 
ple: They take care to ſupply the vacant 
churches in their reſpective diſtricts, for 
whom they ordain paſtors, upon ſufficient 


trial of their learning, and of their other, 


qualifications, or admit them, if they have 
been ordained elſewhere, upon their pro- 
ducing cercificates from other preſbyte- 


ries, &c, They alſo try, and licenſe young 
men who offer themſelves to trial, or are 


by the preſbytery required ſo to do, in or- 


der to their entrance upon the work of the 


miniſtry, or becoming probationers for it: 
They examine them as to their knowled 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, divinity, philoſo- 


phy, church-hiſtory, chronology, and as to 


their lives and converſations, G&c, and af- 
ter having preſcribed them ſuitable exer- 
ciſes for their trial on all thoſe heads, they 
approve or reject them, as they ſee cauſe, 

e perſon always withdrawing while they 
paſs their cenſure upon his performance, 
and called in afterwards to receive it from 
the moderator. This court does likewiſe 
judge of cauſes, for the greater excommu- 
nication, before it be inflicted on any per- 
ſon within their bounds, in order to bring 
them to a ſenſe of their ſin and to repen- 
tance ; This ſentence is ſeldom pronounced, 
and never but for weighty van or; but with 
great ſolemnity and awe, according to the 
general rules of the ſcripture, which makes 
it very much dreaded and reſpected. The 
miniſters preach by turns at the meeting of 
each preſbytery, which is once per month 
at leaſt; and this is found to be of very 
good uſe to oblige the miniſters to keep to 
a conſtant exerciſe of their learning, and 
other miniſterial abilities, wherein any de- 
cay or neglect would ſoon be obſerved, and 


cenſured by ſuch an auditory, . When they 


ordain a miniſter, they generally make him 
undergo the ſame trials that he underwent 
when admitted a probationer; and if there 
be: no valid objection by the preſbytery, or 
the people who gave him the call, they 
proceed to ordination, with prayer and im- 


polition of hands, after having aſked him 


proper queſtions concerning his belief of 
the ſcriptures, his having had recourſe unto 
Jeſus Chriſt for ſalvation, out of a deep 
ſenſe of his own ſin z of his adhering to 
the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and go- 
vernment of the church; and of his en- 
tering upon the miniſtry out of a ſincere 
to ſerve God in the goſpel of his Son, 
and not for filthy lucre. | 
The provincial ſynod conſiſts of all the 
miniſters of the province, with a ruling el- 
der from each pariſh ; they meet twice a 
ear, and chuſe their own moderator ; their 
uſineſs is to determine appeals from the 
preſbyteries of their diſtrict, to inquire into 
the behaviour of the ſeveral preſbyteries, 
and for that end inſpect their books; they 
likewiſe cenſure ſuch ſcandals, as particular 
preſbyters may not think proper for them 
to meddle with, becauſe of the quality of 
the offender, & c. and determine concerning 
the tranſportation of miniſters from one 
place to another within their own diſtrict, 
for the greater good of the church. From 
this court, which generally laſts about a 
week, there lies an appeal to the general 
aſſembly, | 
This general aſſembly is conſtituted of 
miniſters and elders deputed from every 
preſbytery of the nation : the ruling elders 
of this aſſembly are many times members 
of parliament, and others of the greateſt 
quality, This-court gives a final determi- 
nation to all appeals from inferior church- 
judicatories, —. makes acts and conſtitu- 
tions for the whole church: Their modera- 
tor, or præſes, is choſen by themſelves, 
and the ſovereign generally ſends a com- 
miſſioner, who propoſes what is thought 
proper on the part of the crown, and takes 
care to prevent any thing that may diſ- 
leaſe the government; but he has no vote 
in the aſſembly, nor is his preſence there 
neceſſary by the conſtitution : they are em- 
0 Pes by act of parliament to meet at 
eaſt once per annum, and there lies no ap- 
peal from them. Ang 
In all theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, they be- 
gin and end with prayer; they can inflict 
no temporal puniſhment, but confine them- 
ſelves altogether to eccleſiaſtical cenſures; 
they- are a great barrier to the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and all the members being elec- 
tive, and the people repreſented as well as 
the clergy, it is not eaſy, if thoſe courts 
be left to chuſe their members, and act with 
freedom, according to the conſtitution, to 
"g any innovation into the doctrine, 


brin 
worſhip, diſcipline, or government of the 
church of Scotland. 1 5 99 
They differ nothing from the church of 
England; and other reformed churches, in 
point of things neceſſary to ſalvation, but 
only ſome cerempnies they will not ad- 
| mit 


nation, depreciato this country, and its traf- 


mit of: However, no Chriſtian ſociety in 
the world excells them for their exact ob- 
ſervation of the ſabbath - day, and few can 
equal them for their ſingular ſtrictneſs and 
impartiality in puniſhing ſcandals. There 
were formerly two archbiſhopricks, viz, 
St. Andrew and Glaſpow, and twelve biſhops, 
Edinburgh, Dunteld, Aberdeen, Murray, Bre- 
chin, Dumblain, Roſs, Cathneſs, Ortney, Gallo- 
way, Argyle, and the es. The univerſi- 
ties are, St; Andrew, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. | 15 
In my inquiry after the trade of this 
country, I was generally anſwered accord- 
ing to the inclinations of the perſons with 
whom I diſcourſed; ſome, eſpecially the 
Engliſh, who by no means like the Scottiſb 


fick, produce, and inhabitants, as much as 
poſſible, in the eſteem of a foreigner ; others, 


the Scots themſelves, enamoured with the - 


remembrance of their ancient power, and, 
(as is common with all nations, I believe) 
with a preference of their affections for their 


native ſoil, extoll them all above compari- 


ſon with the other parts of the Britiſb iſle, 

The Engliſh deny, that they produce fo 
much as the neceſſaries of life, The Scots 
boaſt of their pearl and herring, and cod 
and whale fiſheries, They pretend to vye 
with all nations for ambergriſe, black and 
white marcaſites, the lapis cerarius, the la- 
pis beficus (a ſovereign remedy in con- 
ſumptions, the dy/enteria and diarrhea) the 
agate, the amethyſt, the cryſtal ſtone, talc, 
marle, the load ñ one, and ſperma ceti. They 
alſo tell us of gold mines in Crauford- Moor, 
of filver mines in Carnpapell- Hill, of copper 
mines in Airt bey, of lead mines in Cliſdale, 


i of tin and lead mines in the hs oh of iron 


mines at Dumfermline, in Fife, & 
mines in Lothian, Fife, E9c.- of marble quar- 
ries, quick/ibver, . antimony, chryſocolla, dia- 


monds, rubies, carbuncles, jacinths, lopazes, 


beryls, jaſpers, and cornelians. - And if this 
account be true, certainly Scotland is the 
moſt deſireable country in the world for 
riches and foreign commerce. 
But, be that as it will, 1 am more in - 
clined to believe thoſe that do not thus far 
run into the extreme praiſe of their coun- 
try; and talk not ſo much of the bowels 
of their earth, but what it really and yearly. 
— | : OY 5 
is known to produce, and can vouch their 
trade by ſamples of their own produce and 
manufaQures, Theſe tell us, that their coun · 
try, in ſome parts, produceth good wheat, 
oats, peaſe, beans, barley, rye, flax, and 


hemp; and this I take. for. granted, that 
the numerous and large flacks of ſheep 
they have in Scotland, produce abundance 
of wool, from whence come manufactures of 
ſevera] ſorts, as broad- cloth, coarſe or huſ- 
wife's cloth, fringes, fingrines, baize, crapes, 


"of 
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temmin, Glaſgow plads, worſted-camblets 
and other ſtuffs, and ſtockings, for home- 
conſumption and export z beſides their tal- 
low and ſkins. Their wool in general is 
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not ſo good as that of England, yet very | 


roper for ſerges, baize, camblets, ſhal- 
oons, and other ſtuffs; and; by due regu- 
lation, is capable of great improvement 
for a foreign trade; They are come to a 
great perfection in making ſtuffs, and for 
plaids they exceed all the world, They 


| make ſuch fine worſted ſtockings at Aber- 


deen, that they yield 10, 15, 20, and 30s. 
a pair for womens ſtockings,  - 

They have a multitude of ſmall horſes, 
fit for riding journeys, and as numerous a, 
breed of ſmall black cattle, whoſe meat is 
generally much ſweeter than that of the 
Engliſh black cattle; and their hides, if dreſ- 
ſed and tanned right, are fit for ſoal-leather, 
harneſs for coaches, Ec; and other uſes, _ 

There is 7 of all ſorts of deer in 
the parks of thoſe of quality in the low- 
lands, but eſpecially in the mountains and 
waſtes in the north highlands and iſles, 
where great flocks of them run wild, and 
are not only excellent food, but are ca- 
pable of yielding great profit by their 
ſkins, Sc. | | wy 
They have great flocks of ſheep, both of 
a larger and leſſer ſize, which yield a great 
profit to the inhabitants by their meat, 
milk, wool, ſkins, and lambs, of which 
they are more than ordinary prolifick ; they 
ſell great numbers of them yearly to th 
inhabitants of the north of England, and 
their meat in. general is much ſweeter, 
though of a. leſs ſize than the Engliſb 
mutton, | 


From the milk of their black cattle and 


ſheep, they make great quantities of butter 
and cheeſe, not only for home-conſump- 
tion, but for exportation. | 

It is a yulgar error in England, and elſe- 
where, that = Scots have a general aver- 
ſion to hogs, and to the food which they 
yield ; for in thoſe parts of the kingdom 
where they have corn and 11 food in 
B for them, they are bred by the inha- 
itants, not only for home - conſumption, 
but alſo for exportation, conſiderable quan- 
tities of ſalted pork being yearly exported 
from the north of Scotland into other coun- 
tries, POP RY | 1 
Scotland has not only plenty of domeſtick 
owl, ſuch as are common in other coun- 
tries, but many that are peculiar to them- 
ſelves, eſpecially, in the iſlarids z where they 
are in ſuch multitudes, as the inhabitants 
can neither conſume nor, ved, 2 


Having thus given a: brief account off 


Scotland's chief product for trade, I ſhall, 
in, the next place, give. a ſhort account how 


they zr capable to barter of cxchange their | 
» = 00 Ph 2 


own commodities for ſuch of other coun- 
tries as they ſtand-in need of, or may have 
occaſion to trade with, F 
From England the goods uſually im- 
ported into Scotland, are the woollen manu- 
facture of all ſorts, alom'd leather, ſhambo, 
loves, lead, pewter, tin, iron, black cat- 
tle, horſes, hops, cider ; and ſome years, 
when their own harveſt es bad, corn 
of all forts, manufactures of pewter, iron, 
ſteel, and braſs, tobacco, ſugar, indigo, cot- 
ton, and the goods the Eng/i/h import from 
China, Perfa, the Eaſfd- Indies, and other na- 
tions; for exchange of which Scotland im- 
ports into England linen cloth of all forts, 
coals, ſalt, ſmall black cattle, ſheep, ſal- 
mond, marble, ſlates grey and blue, pearl, 
cod and ling, and ſmall horſes, i 
From Ireland the Scots import ſometimes 
black cattle, ſheep, wool, and woollen manu- 
factures, with ſome corn and horſes ; for 
which they have to exchange linen cloth, 
coal, ſalt, cod, ling, red and white herrings, 
oak, oak bark, and fir timber. 
The Scots import from Norway fir-tim- 
ber and deals, tar, fiſh, oil, copper, and 
carvie-feed, oak, wainſcot, pipe- ſtaves, and 
| firs, and ſometimes horſes from Denmark. 
The Scots 7 port n the Baltick iron, 
copper, wire of copper and iron, great guns, 
mortars, bullets, ff timber en fot 
which they have to exchange white and red 
herrings. a nt og 
The Scots impo 
and Riga, the beſt hemp, flax of all forts, 
knapple, tar, linſeed, firs, pot-aſhes, and 
train- oil; for which they have to exchange 
white and red herrings, alom'd leather, 
loves, lamb-ſkins, lead, woollen manufac- 
37M and fine and coarſe ſtockings, 
© The Scots import from Dantzick and Po- 
land hemp, flax, linſeed, tar'd ropes, pitch, 
ſteel-kits, knapple, oak, wainfcot, glaſs, 
black beer, ſtrong+ waters, pot-aſhes, white 
ſe, rye, and other corn, for which they 
ve to exchange red and white herrings, 
falt, alom'd leather, and lamb-ſkins.' 
From Holland they import moſt of 
their grocery ware, ' materials for dying, 
fine hollands, ſilks, toys, ſpices of all ſorts, 
currants, raiſins, figs, rice, 2 * ſugar- 
e tobacco, pickles of all » gun- 
r, arms, ſtarch, pot-aſhes, ſoap, hops, 
ivory, ſilk and worſted ſtuffs, thread 2 
coes, muſlin, Eaft-India goods of all forts, 
oils, drugs, ſhips, rigging, flax, hemp, roſin, 
tobacco, linſeed, garden-feeds, trees, ſtatues, 
marble, books, lime-juice, vinegar, white- 
wine, rheniſh, ſack, brandy, wainſcot, 
planks, hops, earthen- ware, and all ſorts 
of houſhold forniture, 
And they 
, 


import into Holland falmon, 
butter, 


ey 
es, tallow, coarſe woollen 


e N wheat and bar 
eggs, beef, hid 


_ thoſe 
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cloth, wool, ſheep-ſkins, ſerges, fingrines, 
baize, pladding, woollen-ſtuffs, ſuch - as 
Norwich, worſted yarn, ſtockings, 

lead, lead-oar, gloves, and pearl. 
From France they import wines, brandy, 
es, cheſtnuts, filk, falt, writing-paper, 

ats, gloves, and toys. | 

And they export ſalmon, herrings, cod, 
coals, lead, wool, coarſe woollen cloth, 
ſtockings, dog -· ſleins, and other ſkins, 
From Spain and Portugal they import 
wine, fruit, oranges, lemons, ſalt, raiſins, 

and cochinelt. l 
And export ſalmon, herrings, cod-fiſh, 
linen of ſeveral ſorts, coarſe woollen cloth, 
ſerges, ſtockings, candles, tallow, bees - wax, 
raw hides, beef, Moniroſ piſtols. 
The Scots import from Naples oil, ſilk, 
filk ſtuffs, and rice; for which they have 
to exchange red and white herrings, ſalmon, 
bars of lead, cotton-wick' d candles, tan'd 
leather, and calf-ſins. ene 
They import from Galipoly oils, rice, 
juice of liquorice, and liquorice; for which 
they have to exchange the ſame commodi- 
ties that ſerve for Naples. © They import 
likewiſe the ſame commodities from Me/- 
Ina and Sicily in general, for which they 
2 the like commodities as for Na- 
Pp n Es | IF EZ. 
They import from Venice brimſtone, 
the fineſt red pile rice, fine eryſtal drinking- 
glaſſes, looking - glaſſes, cabinets, ſmall 
beads, filk and Flk ſtuffs, muſcadine wine, 
Greek wine, currants, Roman ſcented gloves, 
Venice necklaces, ſham pearls ; for which 
they have to exchange red herrings,' ſal- 
mon, bars of lead, cotton-wick'd candles, 
bees-wax, log-wood, tan'd leather, calf- 
ſkins, fine ſtockings, ſerges, baize white 
and dyed, dry cod and ling, © 
; Phey import from Cepbalonia currants, 
Greek wine, and rice, and trade thither with 
the fame goods as to Venice, or rather with 
the money they make of their goods at 


From Barbary they import rice, | figs; 
raiſins, oy OT — 3 for which 
they have to exchange locks of guns, arms, 
linen and woollen manufactures and lead. 

From the Canaries, Malvaſia wines, 
een wines, red and white Vidonia, or 
ard wines, pitch, fine preſerved fruits, 
cordecidron, ' ſugar-loaves, orchald, ſhu- 
mack, pitch, logwood; for Which they 
have to exchange red and white herrings, 
linen and woollen manufactures, ſalt boef, 
candle, butter, and bar-ledde. 
From the Madeiras they import red and 
white Madeira wines, brandy, cordecidron, 


braſil, ſugar, ſhumack, and "archild for 


dyersz for which they have to exchange ted 
and white herrings, ſalmon, linen and 
woollen manufacture. 8 7 

rom 


Strong 
towns. 


Ananda l 


Sea ports. 
rivers, are Leith near Edinburgh, Dundee, 


to ENGLAND and Scor LAND. 


From the Engliſh Wiſt-Indies they import 
ſugar, indigo, tobacco, ginger dry and 
wet, cotton wool, lime: juice, and rum; 
for which they have to exchange ſalt beef, 
red and white herrings, wheat and flour, 
candles, Sc. v7 1 4 ITE 6 ui 
Their linen and woollen manufactures, 
ſalt beef, red and white herrings, flour, 
candles, butter, are alſo proper commodi- 


ties to exchange for the product of Marti- 
nico, Surinam, Curaſſo, Jamaica, Carolina, 


New York, Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, Virginia, 

Penſyluania, and New England. | 
They, import from Ruſſia pot-aſhes, 

train oil, hemp, timber, tarr'd ropes, bees- 


wax, honey, mead, tar, cavier, rhubarb, 
agagarick, muſk; and iſinglaſs; for Which they 


exchange lead, red and white herrings. 

For the product of Guinea, which is 
gold duſt and l elephants teeth, the Scots 
have to exchange linen and woollen manu- 
factures, knives, ſciſſars, ſmall looking- 
glaſſes, and other toys, ſtrong waters, 
beads, pewter diſhes, Glaſgow plads, &c. 


bit TAN co ate 
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The ſea ports, or towns on navigable 


Montroſs, Aberdeen, Glaſgow,” Kircubright, 
Carveltan, &c. 

The ſtrong towns are Edinburgh Caſtle, 
Sterling, Dunbar Caftle, Fort Williams, 
Baſs near the Forth in an iſland, Innerneſs, 

The inhabitants of Annandale and other 
leſſer dales or valleys, were always accounted 
a warlike people, and much given to in- 
curſions, from which the weſtern border- 


ers of both nations could ſcarce be re- 


ſtrained either by peace or truce, before 


the union of the two crowns, 


Duns. 


C olding- 
ham. 


Duns is remarkable for the birth of the 
famous Johannes Duns Scotus. 


Coldingbam is famous for its abbey, foun- 


ded by Edgar king of Scotland, about the 
year 1100, and for Ebba, the lady abbeſs, 
who, during a Daniſh invaſion, disfigured 
herſelf by ſlitting her noſe, and perſuaded 
her nuns to do the like, -to prevent their 


: being raviſhed by the Danes. 


Lauder. 


Lauder is remarkable for the execution 


done upon James IIId's minions by the 


Aire. 


nobility, who, under the conduct of the 
ear] of Angus, took them out of the court, 
and hanged them over Lauder bridge, 
Aire is remarkable for the birth of one 


of the moſt learned ſchoolmen, from hence 


called Johannes Scotus Ærigena, and like- 
Vol. I. = 


For the product of the negro coaſt; wiz. 
negroes, elephants teeth, bees-wax, and 
gum arabick, Scotland has to exchange 
wam-pum-pig, or fine ſhells, found in great 
quantities on the coaſts of the iſles, coarſe 
white linen and fingrines, toys, ſtrong wa- 
ters, and pewter diſnes. bc 
This is the; ſubſtance of what I have 
learned from good authority, concerning 
its product and trade; not that I ſuppoſe 


that the product of Scotland is ſufficient to 


trade to all thoſe places without money, 
but the Scots product is ſufficient to pro- 
cure money to trade to ſuch of thoſe places 
where it is neceſſar. 1 99 e 
I have inſiſted the longer upon this head 
of Scotland's product for trade, to undeceive 
other people, who, by the miſrepreſenta- 


tions of envious or ignorant authors, have 


been much impoſed upon by extravagant 
accounts of the intrinſic poverty and bar- 
renneſs of this country. 
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The chief rivers, ſea ports, and ſtrong Rivers. 


* Sterling, Fife, Lothian. 
N Broadalbin, Athol, Dundee. 
. JBadenoch, Bamf, Murray. 


Glaſgow. 
Berwick, 


Don, j = 0 E. 7 near Men | 


wiſe for a ſevere revenge which the famous 


Sir William Wallace the champion, and at 


that time warden of Scotland, took here 


upon the Engliſh, who, under pretence of 


holding a juſtice eyre in Edward the firſt's 


time, after he had over-run the country 


during the competition betwixt Bruce and 
Baliol for the Scots crown, ſummoned the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry to the 


court, which was held in large barns be- 


longing to the king, and hanged them one 
after another as they entered, thinking by 
this means to keep Scotland for ever under 
his obedience ;. but Sir William, having no- 
tice of what paſſed, came with a body of 
men that ſame night, ſurpriſed the Englifp 


in the midſt of their jollity, ſet the barns 
on fire, and burnt all that were in them. 
This town is alſo memorable for the defeat 
of Acho king of Norway, who in 1263, 
during the reign of Alexander III. king of 
Scotland, brought 160 ſhips to the neigh- 


bourhood, with 20000 men; and, after 


plundering the adjacent country, was rout- 
ed by Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather 
to the firſt of that family, who enjoyed 
the crown, The king of Norway loſt alſo 


moſt of his fleet, on board of which he 


fled, and by that means was forced to quit 
his pretenſions to the weſlern iſlands of | 
Scotland, which had been granted to him 


Yyy by 


Baſi. 


$ terling. 


Bannock- 
bun, 
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by Donald Baus, an uſurper, on promiſe 
I aſſiſtance to maintain him on the Scortiſb 

rene. act , nue 

There are ſeveral iſlands on the coaſts of 
Lothian, whereof Baſs is the moſt remark- 
able, being an impregnable fort, and 
abounding with ſoland geeſe, which in April 
come hither in flocks, who, before their 


coming, ſend ſome to fix their manſion, 


which are therefore called their ſcouts ; th 
lay but one egg at a time, and fix it 
dexterouſly on the rock by one end, that if 
it be removed, tis impoſſible to fix it again; 
they hatch it with their foot, and ſcarce 
leave it till it be hatched. The fiſh catched 
by the old ones many times furniſh the 
inhabitants with food, as the fticks the 
bring for their neſts furniſh chem wit 
fuel, When they come to be as big as or- 
dinary geeſe, they are very good meat. 
They leave this iſland in Sep/ember, but 
whither they retire duting the winter is not 


| known, ; ' ' 


Sterling, in the Saxon tongue, fignifieth a 
rock or mountain on a river, alluding to 
the ſituation of the town and caſtle, The 
town is ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful 
country, into which it has a fine proſpect, 
The caſtle is a noble and magnificent 
ſtructure, and is very ſtrong both by art 
and nature, This town is reckoned the 
key of the kingdom, becauſe it opens the 
paſſage from ſouth to north, there being 
no ſuch eaſy paſſage over the Fortb, as by 
Sterling bridge, e 

Bannockburn is famous for the noble 


The Voyage of Don Goxnzalts,&c. 


victory the Scots obtained there over Ed- 
ward II. under the conduct of king Rabert 
Bruce, the greateſt defeat that ever the 
Engliſh: received from the Scots. It is al- 
ſo memorable for the defeat and death of 
king James III. for his nobility finding him 
incurably addicted to arbitrary govern- 
ment, armed his ſon againſt him, and ſet 
him up in his ſtead. 1. EDITED 
The duke of Argyle is hereditary ſheriff Lora. 
of Lorn; it is a peculiar right of this fa - 
mily, that, when they marry any daughter, 
their vaſſals are obliged to pay their por · 
tion, and are taxed in order to it, ac- 
cording to the number of their cattle. 


Nrasdalbin lies among the Grampian Lilley 8,0. 
the word in the old language ſignifies the bia. 


higheſt part of: Scotland, and part of it 
called Drumalbin does likewiſe ſignify the 
ridge or back of Scotland. This 2 to 
have been the country anciently called A 
zum, and part of the reſidence of the an- 
cient Scate, who ſtill call themſelves AI. 
binnich from the country, and retain the an- 
cient language and habit; they are a hardy 
and warlike people, and follow much of 
the ancient parſimony in their way of 
living; and from this country it was that 


the ſons of the royal family had the title 
of dukes of Albany. 


And thus I conclude my remarks upon 
this ancient kingdom, which now, of all 
chriſtian nations, ſeems to be in the greateſt 
ſlavery, under the management of a ſtate 
whoſe ſubjects can boaſt of the greateſt 
freedom by their laws, 
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Diviſion 
of the 
northern 
world. 


CHAP. 1. 


Of the Diviſion of the Northern World, and the Antiquity of the Kingdom of 
- SWEDEN,  » —" Js 


un modem geographers call all 
thoſe northern countries of Europe 
declining towards the north, the 


northern world. This whole country (ſay 
they) is diviged into two parts, Scania and 


Dania (Scandia or Scandinavia, by Pliny) 
called an iſland of e and 
hems in and begirts about al 

moſt part of Europe. This is a large and 


vaſt region, extending itſelf from the 35th 


to the 72d degree of northern latitude, 
above 1000 Engliſh miles, and from the 25th 
to the 6gth degree of longitude, or 2, 400 
of our miles. On the ſouth ſide, it bor- 
ders on Germany and Denmark; on the 
north and weſt, on the ocean ſea; and on 


the caſt,on Ruſſia. The parts of this country 


lying neareſt to the ſouth, where the pole 
is not elevated above 60 degrees, is indif- 
ferent temperate ; the region lying betwixt 
the 60th degree and the arctick circle is 
not ſo temperate ; howbeit, the intempe- 
rature of the air is well regulated with the 
fertility of the ſoil, in ſuch places eſpe- 
cially as are not covered over with woods 
or rocks, in the ſouth and eaſtern parts 
principally, But the extreme, or moſt 
northern parts, lying betwixt the arctick 
circle, and the pole arctick, enjoy neither 
a ſy wg air, nor yet a fruitful ſoil ; and 
ſince by reaſon of the faint heat of the 
ſun, corn could not there well ripen, there- 
fore the wiſe Creator of all things hath fur- 
niſhed theſe countries with great variety of 
wild beaſts and divers rivers, lakes and 

Iphs, furniſhed with variety of whole- 


ſome fiſh, for the ſuſtaining of the in- 


habitants lives. It would ſeem that this 
Scandia was in former times far more 
populous than it is at preſent ; witneſs 
thoſe frequent tranſmigrations, and, as it 
were, inundations of the 'Scanzian people 


into other remote regions of the world; 
when as partly by reaſon of the multitude, 


and natural fecundity or fruitfulneſs of that 
people, partly by reaſon of the dearth of 
corn, and partly by their inclination to war 
and avoiding idleneſs, like bees, ' ſought 
out new hives for themſelves and their 
children : And thoſe great heaps of ſtones, 
even at this day in moſt deſarts and woods 
to be ſeen, as well as in former times, - no 
doubt gathered together to cleanſe the 
high-ways, do undoubtedly evidence unto 
us, that in former days all thoſe places 


had been peopled, and therefore not with- 


out great reaſon did the ancient writers 


the norther- 


0 1 


call this country, a ſhop of peoples and 


from hence have we not only the Normans, 


Suevians, Vandals, and divers other nations, 


but the Weſtorgoths, and Oftrogoths allo, 
who after many peregrinations thrgugh 
many provinces and kingdoms, whom they 
wearied out with their wars, at length 


' ſettled themſelves in Spain, where even at 


this day they bear rule, 


This Scandia, or Scandinavia, compre- Antiquity 
hends two northern kingdoms, Sweden of the 
and Norway. The kingdom of Sweden, kingdom 


of Sweden. 


7 


as witneſs the Scanzian hiſtories, *is more 
ancient than any of the others; from whoſe 


kings the ancient families of the kings of 


Denmark and Norway are deſcended : For 
Dan firſt king of Denmark, from whence 
this country was called Dania, or Dan- 
marchia, was the ſon of Humelus the ſix- 
teenth king of Sweden ; and the Norvegians, 
in their chronicle, before ever they come 
to their own, reckon up twenty-five kings 
of Sweden; of whom is deſcended Hwitben, 
by the mother, deſcended of one Soluon, a 
certain *prince of Norway, who fucceeded 
him in his dominion, and (having not a 
little inlarged the ſame) left it to his law- 
ful heirs and ſucceſſors; from whom Ha- 
raldus Harſagher, being lineally deſcended 


in the fourth degree, and having vanquiſhed 


and expelled all the other petty kings, did 


there farſt of all eſtabliſh an abſolute mo- 


narchy. 


Of this kingdom of Sweden, I purpoſe 1 Te 
now to ſay ſomething, as I find it writ- thor's in- 
ten in the Swediſh hiſtory, howbeit, as tention. 


briefly as I can; and ſpeaking of the coun- 
try, I ſhall obſerve ſomewhat of the ſeve- 
ral provinces and territories belonging to 
this crown, the commodities and riches 
they yield both to king and ſubject; as 
alſo concerning the politick government, 
together with divers cuſtoms of this coun- 
try. In the next place, ſomething ſhall 
be ſaid of the might. and power of this 
great king, both by ſea and land, his 


chief officers of ſtate, Sc. and then come 


we to the kings of this country, both an- 
cient and of latter times, with ſome of 
their chief acts, and the latter kings alli- 
ances, In the laſt place is ſomewhat more 
particularly ſaid concerning the great Gu/- 
tavus Adolphus, and his chief acts (both 
before and ſince his expedition into Ger- 


many) briefly handled. 


The kingdom of Sweden or Swethland, 


call it as you liſt, although, until now of 


late 
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late years, not ſo much as, taken notice of 


in theſe parts of the world, as many other 
princes and potentates; yet may it well 


appear that he is no mean prince, nor of 


ſmall power. His chief country, and from 
which he takes his chief denomination, is 
called by ſome Suęonia, and the people from 
thence Sueones; as alſo, and with us more fre- 
quently Suevia, and the people Sevi: tho? 
there is in high Germany another coun 

ſounding ſomewhat like it, called Suevia, 


the people Suevi, and in high Dutch, 
Swaben, bordering on Bavaria, being a co- 


lony in former times come out of this 
country of Sweden. This potent king 


hath under his dominion, not only this 


country of Sweden, properly ſo called, but 
alſo Gothland, Finland, and a great part 
of Lapland, beſides ſome territories in 
the dominion of the great duke or czar of 
Ruſſia or Muſcovy, as hereafter will ap- 
pear. This country is a very fruitful ſoil, 
a land flowing with milk and honey, and 


yielding corn in great abundance ; beſides 


the great quantity of metals dug out of 
the bowels of the earth. And the excellency 
of the paſtures of this land may from 
hence appear, that ſome country people of 
Holland, removing their habitation into 
Sweden, affirmed that they made as much 
butter of ſixty meaſures of milk there, as 
they did in Holland of a hundred the like 
meaſures, This pleaſant country is re- 


pleniſhed with 'innumerable lakes, fur- 
niſhed with the moſt dainty fiſh; and 
out of theſe ſame lakes run and iſſue 
out many pleaſant and profitable rivers. 
This country is in the ſouth parts more plain 
and even; but towards the north and welt / 
more mountainous,not without great ſtore of 
woods, very uſeful for the refining of the 
metals, in ſo great abundance dug out 
of many of thoſe mountains, The mari- 
time parts not of Swede/and only, but of 
Finland alſo, are for the moſt part 'envi- 
roned with high and ſteep rocky hills and 
iſlands, many of them being ſcarce covered 
with green graſs; and this is the cauſe why 
it is ſo hard and difficult a matter for ſtran- 
gers, without ſome ſkilful pilot of the na- 
tural inhabitants, to ſail near their ſhore : 
and ſtrangers at their firſt approaching 
wonder that ſuch a country ſhould afford 
the inhabitants means to fuſtain life, until 
ſuch time as they are better acquainted 
with the inner parts of the country. 
This land hath likewiſe commerce with 
Great-Britain, Denmark, Norway, Poland, 
Ruſſia, and ſuch other northern regions 
beyond the goth or 5; i ſt degrees of northern 
latitude, It bringeth forth none of that 
noble liquor of the grape, which is not- 
withſtanding in great abundance brought 
from other countries; tho' they are well 
furniſhed with good ale and beer for their 
ordinary drink. * | 


CHAP. . 


Contains a more particular Survey of the Kingdom of Sw REDEN. 


＋ HE kingdom of Sweden is divided 
into Sweden, Gothland, Finland, In- 
gria and Eſfthionia, Sweden or Swethland, 
called Suecia, or Sueovia, into Sueovia pro- 
perly ſo called, and. the Northlands, Nr - 
landias, Of Sueovia, properly ſo called, 
are theſc parts or provinces following : Up- 
landia, Veſtmania, Dalecharlia, Nevira and 
Suedermania, This country Uplandia hath 
moſt commonly been graced with the pre- 
eminence above the reſt, and where the 
king hath moſt commonly kept his court. 
This country is very well furniſhed with 
plenty of very good corn, which 1s li- 
berally imparted to the daily diggers of 
metals upon the mountains. It is not de- 
ſtitute of good mines of iron and lead 


eſpecially, and in ſome places of ſilver 


alſo, although not very much. It is again 
divided into three folk-lands, as they call 
them, that is, ſhires or provinces of three 
people; and theſe again ſubdivided into 
{maller parts, much anſwerable to our di- 


viſion of hundreds, and which name they 
Vol. I. | 


alſo attribute unto them, Of all the citics 
and towns, not only of this, but of all 
the other provinces of the Swediſh do- 


minions, Stockbolm is the chief, and where Soc holm. 


the king moſt commonly makes his abode 
and reſidence, ſeated in an iſland among 
the waters, as Venice, for which cauſe it 
had this name impoſed. By means of 
the lake Melenus it hath brought from 
the in-land all manner of grain, butter, 


cheeſe, and ſuch other commodities uſe- 


ful for the life of man, as alſo copper, 
iron, and other metals; and again, by the 


ſame way ſends them back ſuch commodi- 


ties as are brought from remote regions; 
and by the ſea it is ſupplied with wine, 
oil, ſalt, Sc. It is much of the ſame de- 
gree of northern latitude with the city 
Aberdeen in the north of Scotland, being 
ſeated in the ſouth part of Sweden, to wit, 
betwixt the 38th and goth degrees, Next 
it, is 
the adjacent northern parts; for there was 
kept the king's court, the ſupreme court 

3 of 


Upſalia, ſometime the royal ſeat of Ublalia. 
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of juſtice, and there was alſo the arch- 
biſhop's ſee with a fair cathedral church, 
which only, of all the reſt, continueth yet 
until this day, There is alſo a famous 
univerſity, of which more hereafter, This 
City is ſeated, as it were, in the very center 
of this rich province, on the banks of the 
river Sala, Be ſides theſe, there are yet in 


this province ſome others of good note, 


howbeit inferior to the former, to wit, 
Enecopia, Sigrundia, Oregrundia. 
The next province of Sueonia is Veſt- 
mania, in fertility nothing inferior to Up- 
landia, but in metals far exceeding the 
ſame; for it has a very rich ſilver mine, 
called Salberg; as for good iron and ſteel, 
there is alſo great abundance; where mines 
of copper, lead, and brimſtone, are alſo not 
wanting, The chief city thereof is called 
Graſia, and commonly Weſteras, adorned 


Veſimania. 


Rich 
mines. 


with a biſhop's ſee, and a cathedral church, 


where is alſo a fair ſtately caſtle to be ſeen; 

and here one may ſce great ſtore of copper 
and lead brought from the hills of that 
country. There are beſides the towns 
Arbogia and Koping, abounding with the 
ſame metals, but iron eſpecially, 

The province of Dalecharlia, although 
it be not inferior to the former in the abund- 
ance of metals and minerals, yet in the 
abundance of good copper dug out of 
theſe deep vaults and caverns, to the no 
ſmall amazement of fuch as are not ac- 
quainted with ſuch ſights, it doth far ex- 
ceed any other; and, beſides copper, the 
ſame mine yieldeth great ſtore of brim- 
ſtone, alum and copperas. And the water 


Dale- 


charlia. 


A water 


changing which is drawn from thence e iron 


iron into 


copper, into good copper, with the loſs of the 


fourth part, if the weight of the iron be 
in ſmall pieces; and the third part only, if 
the pieces be great and thick, This coun- 
try yields alſo good ſtore of grain'; how- 
beit, ſcarce ſufficient to furniſh thoſe la- 
borious painful pioneers, there being ſuch 
a number of them maintained at work. 
Next unto it, is Nericia, where, although 
there is a ſilver mine, yet yielding but ſmall 
benefit, is therefore neglected. The mines 
of brimſtone yield alſo ſtore of alum and 
copperas, It would ſeem that all the inha- 
bitants of this country are born natural 


Nericia. 


ſmiths; for they ſend abroad into all the 


neighbouring countries all manner of iron 
implements, They have but one city, 
called Orebregia. 

The laſt is Sudermania, which is neither 
deſtitute of metals, nor yet of good ſtore 
of iron, eſpecially the parts adjoining 
to the great lake Melerus, The chief city 


Suderma- 
na. 


Nyeopia. 
for traffick, and withal adorned with a fair 


caſtle, where the duke of this country moſt 
6rrengeia, commonly had his abode, Nextis Strengęſia, 


of this country is Nycopia, a famous port 
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an epiſcopal ſee, with a cathedral church, 
graced with the dead corps of Charles IX. 
of that name, and father to the moſt fa- 
mous and victorious king, great Guſtavus 
now reigning, There are yet ſome other 


. towns belonging to this territory, to wit, 


Tolga, Torfilia, and T1 roſa all very rich and Toa, or- 

commodious for traffick and commerce, Via, Treſa. 
The other part of Sweden is properly . 

called by the name of Northland, Of this Northland. 

Northland, there are two provinces, Geſtri- Gefiricia. 

cia and Helſingia. Geftricia hath corn enough 

to ſupply the inhabitants wants, and be- 

ſides is well furniſhed with iron mines: It 

hath in it one very good city, called Ger- Geroalia. 

valia, (cated by the ſea- ſide, as well for ex- 

portation, as importation of all manner of 

commodities, and about half a day's jour- 

ney from the copper mines, By ancient 

records, it appeareth that this Hel/ingia, in Helſingia, 

former times, was a general name, com- kinos 

prehending the reſt of the northern * 


ro- 
vinces; and the Scanzian hiſtories teſtify, 

that this ſame country, in former times, was 
graced with the title of a kingdom, and 

was governed by kings, untill ſuch time as 
Jugellus Olavius, king of Upſalia, and father 

to Tretelias, king of Vermelandia, at his 
coronation burnt to aſhes the laſt Hel/ingian Helfn- 
king, with ſome others, whoſe kingdom hege, an 
after incorporated with that of Upſalia, Many Ment 
other things concerning the antiquity and FO: 
valour of this nation, for brevity, I pur- 
poſely let paſs, Among all the Swediſb Affecti- 
people, theſe are moſt remarkable for their onate to 
great hoſpitality z and beſides they are ſo learning. 
affectionate to learning, that although pub- 

lick ſchools for good literature be but rare 
among them, yet are private perſons, who 

have attained to any learning, ſo forward to 
inſtruct their neighbours, that it is a hard 
matter to find one going at plough but he 

can read, The inhabitants of this country 

are either Hel/ingians, properly ſo called, 

or Laplanders, Of the Hel/ngians, then, 

the provinces are theſe : He//ingta, properly 

ſo called, Medelpadia, Angermania, and 
Bothnia. 

This He/fingia, properly fo called, was 7141;ngra, 
formerly called Sundbede and Nordſiegb. properly 
The ſoil of this country is fruitful enough, ſo called. 
and the inhabitants much addicted to graze- 
ing of cattle; and many of them are very 
induſtrious in making of linen cloth, and 
not unſkilful in many other manual trades 
ſome being alſo addicted to fiſhing. It 
containeth one good city, Hudinſwaldia, Hudin- 
whoſe inhabitants tranſport into other coun-/waldia. 
tries great ſtore of butter, tallow, hides 
and ſkins, pitch and reſin, maſts for ſhips, 
clap-board, and the like, a 

Medelpadia is much of the ſame nature Medeha- 
and quality with He//ingia, but that it is dia. 
ſomewhat narrow and fuller of woods, It 

| is 


Angerma- 


nia. 


Fertility 
of the 
ſoil. 


man's expectation. 


Botbnia. 


Lapponia, 


or Lappia. 


Their - 


manner of 


life. 


Their in- 


nocency. 


5 3 


— 30 


is furniſhed with two good rivers, well 
ſtored with exceeding good fiſh, ſalmons 


eſpecially ; and it is ſuppoſed, that in for- 


mer times the He/ffngian kings kept their 
court in this country. 

Angermania, although it be full of high 
and ſteep rocks, yet are the vallies ſo fruit- 
ful, that if but once in ten years compaſſed, 
they bring forth every year exceeding 
good corn, if the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
weather does not fruſtrate the huſband- 
It is, as it were, di- 
vided into two arms, the one more ſouth- 


erly, running towards the weſt; the other 


towards the ſea, and further to the north. 
It is watered with one fair river, abound- 
ing with divers forts of good fiſh, ſal- 
mons eſpecially: there is in it alſo one fair 
city. 

e is not ſo hilly as Angerma- 
nia, and yet by reaſon of the ſandy 
ſoil, and the coldneſs of the climate, this 
country is not ſo fruitful as the former; 
which defect, notwithſtanding, is well ſup- 
plied with the abundance of other com- 
modities. It is very well water'd with di- 
vers great rivers, abounding with very good 
fiſh, ſalmons eſpecially : It hath in it no 
city; howbeit, every pariſh is, as it were, a 
town of traffick and commerce; for in 
ſummer they provide ſtore of corn, and 
ſuch other commodities, as their neigh- 
bour Laplanders want, which they buy of 
ſuch as traffick into their country; which 
commodities in the winter they carry into 
Lapland, where all rivers and lakes are 
hard frozen, and bring again back from 
thence great abundance of rich furs,' fiſh 
dried and hardened with the froſt, and 
many the like commodities, 

Next follows Lapponia, or Lappia, called 
commonly Lapland, and the inhabitants 
Lappones, Laplanders. This is the north- 
ermoſt province belonging to this potent 
prince, a large and vaſt country, but hath 
neither corn- fields, cities nor towns. The 
country is full of hills, woods, rivers, lakes 
and pools, and, in many places, very good 
paſtures. The people are ingenious enough 
and civil, living moſtly by hunting and 
fiſhing : They live like the Tarlars, tra- 
velling in great troops together, with their 
cattle, and ſettle about ſome river or lake 
where there is good paſture for their cat- 
tle, and when that is all eaten up, re- 
move to another place. Adultery and 
murder is ſcarce heard of among that peo- 
ple, nor yet any theft; and merchants, tra- 
velling that way, ordinarily leave their 
wares covered only with ſome old cloth 
to keep off the ſnow; and after divers 
days, at their return, never miſs any of 


Their ap- their goods. Their apparel is made of the 


parel. 


{ſkins of beaſts, and woollen cloth brought 


to them from other countries, As for linen 
cloth they have none, but to ſew their 
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clothes, they make thread with the nerves Strange 
or ſinews of beaſts, dried, beaten, and dreſ- thread. 


ſed like flax, with which they both ſew 
their garments, and cover the ſame alſo 
with tin, as we do with filver; and fo 


adorn their garments therewith, as we do 


with ſilver and gold lace. In former times, 
they were much addicted to ſorcery and 
witchcraft, howbeit, that is now well re- 
formed. 


Inſtead of houſes, they uſe tents Their 


made of the bark of birch ſewed together. tents. 


In the winter- time they meet together at 


certain places, and fail not; where both Meetings. 


the aforemention'd merchants find them 
to traffick with, the king's cuſtomers to 
demand their tribute, and the churchmen 


were wont to come to catechiſe them, 


and to baptiſe their children, Sc. But 


Charles IX. and father to the famous and 


great Guſtavus, now reigning, built in ſe- 
veral places of this country certain chapels 
and churches for the exerciſe of religion. 


The people are nimble, active, and very Nature of 
good ſoldiers, which if envy itſelf ſhould thepeople. 


deny, yet that memorable battle fought 


Good ſol- 
diers, dia- 


near Leipſick will witneſs to the world's monds, 
end. Some of the hills of this country topazes, 


yield precious ſtones, viz. diamonds, 
pazes, and amethyſts. 


and ame- 
wo thyſts 
among 


At this day theſe Laplanders are ſubject them. 


to three kings, of Sweden, Denmark, and 
the great duke of Ruſſia, The greateſt 
and the beſt part of this country, viz. all 
the ſouth and Mediterranean part be- 
longs to the king of Sweden; a very large 


country, extending from the 69th to the 
71ſt degree of northern latitude z being 


above 400 miles in length, and above 360 
in breadth, YA | 


This country is divided into four ſeveral Diviſion 
territories, or juriſdictions, called Lapmar- of this 


chia; to wit, Umalapmarck, Pitalapmarck, 
Tornlapmarck, and Kimilapmarcht; whoſe 
inhabitants pay tribute to none but to the 
king of Sweden, 
the Daniſh king, belongeth that tract run- 
ing along the ſea-coaſt called Finmarchia, 
and the inhabitants Siofuni, or maritime 
inhabitants, living upon fiſh only. The 
reſt belongs to the Ruſſian prince, from the 
caſtle of Vardbus to the mouth of the Mil. 
brie ſea, in the Swediſh tongue called 
Trennes, in the Laplanders language Pri- 
hinienni, and in the Rufſian ſpeech Tarcha- 
navolech, even at this day, 


To Norway, now under 


country. 


Next after the country of Sweden fol- Cas g. 


lows in order Gothia, or Gotbland; as 
if one ſhould ſay a good land, being alſo 
ſubject to the crown of Sweden, and di- 
vided from the ſame by a great wood only. 
This is the ancient country and natural ſoil 
of ſo many warlike people, which in for- 
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Diviſion 
of this 
country. 


Veſtrogo- 
thia, 


Cities, 
Towns. 


Dalia. 


Verme- 
landia. 


Carolo/ta- 


dium. 


* 


/ * 


mer ages have made their names famous 
to future generations; which honour many 
other nations would willingly aſſume unto 
themſelves : which ſubject, for brevity 
ſake, I muſt here paſs by. 

This country is divided into two parts, 
Eaſt and Weſt Gotbland. To Weſt Gath- 
land belong theſe provinces following, viz. 
Veſtrogotbia, Dalia, and Vermelandia; unto 
which ſome join Hallandia. 

Veſtrogothia, as it is ſomewhat inferior 
to the moſt fruitful parts of Sweden, in 
regard of corn, ſo doth it again in good 
paſtures, for cattle exceed them; wherein 
conſiſts their chief riches, as the others in 
their tillage and increaſe of corn. It is 
alſo water'd with many rivers, yielding 
great ſtore of ſiſh, beſides divers cities and 
towns, The cities are Gotheburgum, a 
great and rich ſtaple for traffick ; Slara, 
an epiſcopal ſee ; Marigſladum, and Lide- 
copia, The towns thereof Fabropia, Sbred- 
ni, Hin, Bogeſund, Beretta, and Lindoſia 
the old, | 

Dalia is a mountainous country in moſt 
places, hath many fiſhy rivers and lakes, 
and paſture for cattle in no ſmall abun- 
dance; inſomuch, that there ate far greater 


oxen found in that country than in othey- 


places. ä 

Vermelandia, among all the Gothifſh pro- 
vinces, is beſt inhabited, and colonies firſt 
carried thither by Olaus Trekelius. It is a 
hilly and wood-land country, yet not un- 
furniſhed of iron mines, and one of cop- 
per reaſonably rich, but lately found out. 
In it is one city, called Carolofadium, built 
by Charles IX. in a place before called 
Tingualla, 
adjoining thereto, becauſe belonging to 
the king of Denmark, I on purpoſe paſs 


The provinces of Faſt Gothland are 
Oftrogothia, Smalandia, and Oclandia ; with 
which, in former times, were alſo reckoned 
Gotlandia, Scania, and Bleckingia Oftrogo- 
thia, It is for the moſt part a plain cham- 
paign country, and ſo fruitful, that it ex- 


ceedeth many other provinces of Sweden; 


Fertility 
of the 
loil, 


and by ſome thought not to equal only, 
but even to exceed Upland itſelf, the prin- 
cipal province of the whole Swediſh do- 
minion, It is exceeding pleaſant, and very 
well furniſh'd with many fiſhy rivers, abun- 
dance of wild beaſts and wild fowl, and, 


flinally, whatſoever is uſeful for man's ſuſ- 


tenance, _ wine and falt, Neither is 
it unfurniſhed of mines in the mountainous 
parts of Godegard, Helleftaberg, and Von- 
gaberg, In it is ſeated the city Vadſtenan, 


adorned with a fair caſtle, and an abbey 


dedicated to St. Brigeta, There is beſides 
Scheningia, ſometime of great fame and 
note, but now reduced to the form of a 


Hallandia, a little country 


town; 1 an epiſcopal ſec; Nor- 

copia, and Sudercopia, two famous ſtaples, 

or towns for traffick, _ * | 
malandjia, a large country, above 300 Snalandin 

miles in compaſs, is for the moſt part, 

full of great woods, and yet for good paſ- Good 

tures nothing inferior to many of the neigh-Paltures. 

bouring countries; inſomuch, that they 

ſend many very great fed cattle into Den- 

mark, which are from thence yearly in - 

great abundance ſent into all High Ger- 

many and the Low-Countries, In it are 

alſo great ſtore of large rivers and lakes, 

well ſtored with abundance of excellent 

good fiſh, - In that part called Tinſtia 

there are copper-mines lately found out, Mines of 

In Taberg there are good ſteel-mines; and, ** 

beſides, out of their lakes they gather a _ 

certain rude matter, which with very ſmall _ 

labour is made very good iron, This coun- Diviſion 

try is divided into divers parts, the prin- of this 

cipal whereof are Tieherad, Verandia, Tin- * 

ſtia, as alſo Finherdia and Mantingia, fa- 


mous for the Longobards expedition. Cities, 


for the largeneſs of the country, it hath 

not many; the chief are Calmarnia, Je- 
vecopias Vexio an epiſcopal ſee, Elręſio, 

and Veſterville. | 

Olandia is a rich and fruitful iſland, 01argu. 
abounding in many rich commodities : but 
becauſe this iſland, as likewiſe Hallandia 

and Bleckingia, are at Preſent under the 
obedience of the Daniſh king, I will here 


paſs it by; and yet ſhall it not be out of Occaſion 


urpoſe to take notice that theſe iſlands of war 
ve been the cauſe of great quarrels and * 
controverlies betwixt theſe two neighbour- neigh- 
ing princes, Sweden and Denmark : and no bouring 
leſs controverſy hath it cauſed among wri- Princes. 
ters, ſome pretending a right, ſome a long 
preſcription of time to corroborate the 

title of their prince, whoſe right they took 

upon them tq maintain, 

Next in order follows Finland, which Filandia. 

ſome think to be ſo called in compariſon 

of Sweden, as tho” it did in fruitfulneſs far 
exceed it, (who are foully deceſved ; for it Why fo 
is more probable, that it was firſt called called. 
Fiendland, by reaſon of the great hoſtility 

thoſe Finlanders exerciſed againſt this na- 

tion, ſo long as they were commanded by 
a king of their own.) This country abounds 

in corn, paſtures, fiſh, and fowl ; and, 
finally, in ſuch things as are moſt neceſ- 


ſary for the life of man. The people are 


very laborious, and able to endure hard- 

ſhip. Of old they were eſteemed the Nature 
mildeſt among all the Scanzian people zof the 
howbeit, at this day, they are ſomewhat people. 
harſher; and their valour in war was well 
witneſſed in the memorable battle fought 

near Leipfick in Miſuia. They have a pe- 


culiar language of their own; in which 
are ſome ſingularities to be obſerved, 
namely, 
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the ſea-calf, called phoca, and vitulus ma- Sea - call. 


Siogule- - 
rities in 
their lan · 


guage, 


When,and | 


by whom 
firſt ſub- 
dued. 


- Diviſion 
of the 
country. 


Cities, 
tow ns,and 


caſtles. 


namely, that ſome letters they cannot pro- 
nounce, as 5, d, g, and that they want 
the letter 7; neither have they any word 
beginning with two conſonants; and there- 
fore, when they pronounce any ſuch word 
in other languages, they leave out ſuch 
letters: (and for this cauſe, if they be not 
ſent abroad while they are young, they 
can never learn to pronounce foreign 
languages:) thus for gratus, they pro- 
nounce ratus; for ſpes, pes; for dominus, 
tominus; for bonus, ponus, Fc. And this 
is the reaſon why the nobles, merchants, 
and others of ability, ſend their youth to 
be inſtructed in the Swediſh tongue; by 
which means they are afterwards fitted for 
the learning of any other. Again, in their 
language, they obſerve no genders, having 
one only article /e, which they attribute 
to both ſexes, and to all genders, 

Theſe Finlanders had formerly kings 
of their own nation, who warred againſt 
the Swediſh, until ſuch time as being, by 
Ericus king of Sweden, ſubdued in the 
year 1130, they were alſo forced to em- 
brace the chriſtian faith. Now this kin 
ſubdued not the whole country, but at- 
terwards Bergerus Jeri ſubdued Tavgſtia 
and again, Turgillus ſubdued Runts, or Ca- 
relia ; and, about the year 1193, the bet- 
ter to keep them in obedience, and withal 
to inhibit the incurſions of the Ryfſians, 
he built the caſtle Viburg. 

Finland is divided into ſouth and north, 
Caiania, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia, Nylandia and 
Carelia. The northern part is divided from 
the ſouthern by the river Amarokei, run- 
ing hard by the epiſcopal ſee Abo, In 
the weſtern part thereof 1s that old caſtle 
Guſto, now ruinated; in the eaſt part the 
caſtle Raſeberg, together with the juriſ- 
diction thereto belonging. The northern 
part thereof extends itfelf towards the 
Bothnic gulf northward, comprehending 


the one and the other Salagundia, Vienio, 


Caiania. 


Towns, 


Savolaxia 


Lake La- 
ga. 


and Maſeo, In it is a famous river called 
Cumo-elffe, abounding with ſalmon, and 
ſeveral other dainty fiſh, and near the 
epiſcopal city Biornebegh falling into the 
ſea, Betwixt this city and Abo, are the 
towns Raumo, Nyſtadh, and Nadbandill, 
where was of old that famous monaſtery 
called the valley of grace. | 

Catania, called alſo the eaſtern Bothnia, 
is furniſhed with many goodly fiſh rivers, 
It hath lately built there the towns a and 
Vaſa; as alſo the caſtles Caianoburgum and 
Uloburgum. | 

Savglaxia abounds with goodly lakes and 
rivers, and almoſt all of them diſburthen 
themſelves by the river Yox into that 
great Jake Ladoga, The lake Togetha, 
together with theſe rivers, among all the 
reſt of this Scanzian country, do only breed 


Vor. I. | 


rinus. They are likewiſe furniſhed with 


abundance of good fiſh, and among 


others great jacks and pikes, which are 


from thence (being firſt dried with the 


froſt) in great abundance tranſported to 
Viburgum. In it is alſo a very fair ſtrong 
caſtle, built in the year 1475, by one 


Ericus Axelſon, maſter of the king's houſe- 


hold, and by him called St, Olavus caſtle. 


Tavaſtia is a mediterranean country, and Tawa/iia. 


in x that famous and renowned lake Pei- 
ende. 
built by Bergerus Feri, to curb and keep 
under theſe Tavaſtians by him newly con- 
quered, and ſubjugated under the crown 
of Sweden, having withal compelled them 
to embrace the chriſtian religion. In the 
north parts of this country, the inhabitants 


fiſh out of the bottoms of their lakes a cer- Iron made 
tain rude matter, which, with ſmall la- of water. 


bour and pains, and as little charges, they 
make very good iron, and very ſerviceable 
for man's uſe, | 


Nylandia ; not that it was fo called as Nylandia 
though in former times it had been with- 


out any inhabitants, but by reaſon that 
thoſe who do now inhabit the ſame, in 
compariſon of others, were but newly 
come thither; for the Helſingians, and other 
people of Sweden, ſent thither their colo- 


nies. The country is fruitful enough, and 
well furniſhed with ſtore of fiſh, fowl, and 


wild beaſts for hunting, It hath in it two Towns, 


towns, Borgo and Hefing fors. 
Carelia is a large and vaſt region; and it 


ſeemeth that the old inhabitants lived moſtly -_ 


by their ſheep and cattle, for curia in 
their language ſignifieth ſheep or cattle. 
So long as the Finlanders had a king of 
their own nation over them, all this coun- 
try of Carelia belonged to Finland; but 
ſince the Swedes did ſo much annoy the 


inhabitants by war, that by little and lit- 


tle they brought many of the provinces 
of that country to become tributary to 
them, the Ruſſians (much ſuſpecting the 
riſing power of ſo potent a neighbouring 
prince) thought in time to anticipate their 
enemy's deſigns; for which cauſe, the 
Ryſſian prince by force of arms made him- 
ſelf maſter of this whole country. And 
this ſame country was for many years after 
the common theatre of war betwixt thoſe 
two potent princes of Sweden and Rufſia, 
and that for a long tract of time, with va- 
rious and doubtful events, ſometimes the 
one, and ſometimes the other party pre- 
vailing ; until ſuch times as Magnus, ſur- 
named Smek, king of Sweden, and George, 
duke of Novogardia, divided it equally 
betwixt them, ſetting and appointing their 
limits and bounds in Syferbecke. Now 
how it came wholly within theſe few years 
144 under 


The ſtrong caſtle of Tavaſtia was 
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under the crown of Sweden, ſhall hereafter 


in its proper place appear. In this Carelia 


is that ſtrong city Wiburg, a famous ſtaple 
or mart town for merchants, exceedingly 
well fortified with ſtrong walls, and dee 

large moats round abouf, and a ſtrong cal- 
tle in the ſame, This ſame city have the 
Ryſjians often (but in vain) beſieged with 


Rexholnia YOOOOO armed men, Rexholmia, by the 
Swedes corruptly ſo called, and by the 


Rufſians, Carologorod, or the fort or fortreſs 
of Carelia, is ſeated very ſtrongly in two 
little iſlands, at the mouth of the river 
Wexen, in one of which is ſeated the 


city, and in the other the caſtle, The ſoil 


is very fruitful, eſpecially ſuch places as 


adjoin next unto the great lake Ladeſco 


Oxrra; but fifteen or twenty miles fur- 
ther from'the lake, it is ſo marſhy and fen- 
ny, that the mountainous and hilly: parts 
thereof will only bear corn; for which 
cauſe the inhabitants there live moſtly upon 
fiſh and wild beaſts: and this aforemen- 


Greateſt tioned lake is one of the greateſt of all 
lake in all Europe, as being above one hundred and 


Europe, 


ninety miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth; and of this lake, about the fifth 
part only belongs to the Ryffan prince, 
and all the reſt 'to-the crown of Sweden. 
In this great lake, beſides the great abun- 
dance of ſalmon and other fiſh, there is 


A peculiar caught a little fiſh alfo, a little'bigger than 


ſiſh. 


Rubies. 


tngria. 


a herring, and in their language called 
ladog (no where elſe in all Ryfia but there 
to be found) from whence this lake takes 
the denomination,” In the country of Rex- 
holme are ſome rubies found, 

Next Carelia follows, both in the order of 
nature and ſituation, the country called 
Ingria, which was but Jately annexcd. to 
the crown of Sweden, The foil is ve 
fruitful, in which are many rivers ful 
of good wholeſome fiſh, Beſides, in that 
country isgreat ſtore of wild fowl, and wild 
beaſts of ſeveral kinds; and among theſe 
they hunt moſt that wild beaſt in Latin 


- 


Alte, elgh, called alce, in the Swediſh language elgb, 


or cent. 


and in High- Dutch, elent, Theſe beaſts 
twice a year in great troops paſs over the 


river Nieva z for in the ſpring they paſs in 


great numbers out of Ruffa into Carelia, 
and in harveſt return the ſame way into 
Ruſſia, This country hath in it ma- 
ny ſtrong forts and caſtles, which have hi- 
therto been accounted the keys of the 
Ryſſian kingdom, and no other in all thoſe 
dominions to be compared with them. 


| Noreburg. Notteburg is the chiefeſt and ſtrongeſt hold 


Capur t 0, 


of all the reſt, and therefore held impreg- 
nable, howbeit at length taken by the 
victorious king now reigning, as hereafter 
ſhall appear, In the ſame country are alſo 

rio and Jamarod, caſtles not only 


Jamared. ſtrong by nature, but very well furniſhed 


alſo by the art of man, 


The laſt of all the provinces belonging 211. 
to this crown and kingdom of Stweden,. is how it 
called Eſthonia, being a part of that vaſt came fir 
country called Livonia, and hath not been — 
under the Swediſh government above ſixty crown. 
and odd years, and by this means came fir | 
under that juriſdiction, viz, Certain nobles, 
who took upon them to propagate the 
chriſtian religion, being ſent for into Li- 
vonia, forgetting the errand they came 
about, gave themſelves wholly over to 
carnal luſt, gluttony, and drunkenneſs 
and withal keeping the inhabitants in ſuch 
a baſe and laviſh ſubjection, that they 
ſeemed rather to command over beaſts than 
men. And for this cauſe, God, the aven- 
ger of all wrongs, and puniſher of all 
wickedneſs, ſtirred up Baſilius, the tyrant 
of Muſcovy, to ſuppreſs their inſolence and 
puniſh their pride, who ſubdued a great 
part of Livonia, deſtroying all in their way 
that made reſiſtance, with fire and ſword, 
Theſe poor Livonians, perceiving them- 
ſelves put to ſuch a ſtrait, implored the aid 
of the emperor Charles V. keeping then a 
dyet or general meeting of the whole eſ- 
tates of the empire at Auſbourg, in the 
year 1551, this country then being a mem- 
ber of the empire. The emperor then, 
diſtracted with other wars, not being able 


to ſend them any ſuccour, wiſhed them to 


ſeek for ſuccour and aid of the king of 
Sweden, and other neighbouring princes. 
The Revalians therefore, and the Oſelians, 
demand aid of the king of Denmark (Re- 
valia being heretofore built by Valdemarus, 

a king of Denmark, and from him receive- 
ing its privileges) howbeit to no end, 
And therefore finding no ſudden ſuccour 
againſt ſo mighty and potent a prince, they 
were conſtrained to implore aid of Eri- 
cus XIV. king of Sweden; and in the year 
1561 freely ſubmitted themſelves under 
his obedience ; which petition of theirs, 
notwithſtanding, his father Guſtavus had 
in his life time denied; and therefore ſome 
are of opinion that this Ericus brought 
upon himſelf and ſucceſſors a great deal of 
trouble. His ſon John was as well ſuc- 
ceſſor to this quarrel as to the kingdom, 
and took from the Ryfſians many of their 
ſtrong holds. The provinces of this coun- p,,gyinces 
try of Efthionia arc, Revalia towards the of this 


north, ſcated near unto the Finnicke gulf; country. 


Vizia, in which are thele places, Refenburgh, 
Tolſburgh, Borbolme, and Alentakia, where 
is that famous merchant ſtaple, Narua and 
Nyſtot; Fervia, where is Wittenſleyn and 
Lais; and Vickia, where are Hapſal, Lebal, 
and Lode, And to this Eſthionia belong 
theſe iſlands alſo; Dagho, Orinſo, Nuko, 
Mrango, Odenſholme, Nargo, ifo, and the 
one and the other Nogho,; the inhabitants 
of which places, as allo of Offlea, 5 
| mo 
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moſt of the maritime parts of the conti- 

rive ſe-- nent, ſpeak the Swediſh language. In this 
veral lan- great country of Livonia, beſides the Stwe- 
| guages in 4 there are four other languages ſpo- 
Livonta. ken : The German or High: Dutch, uſed by 
the nobles and better ſort; in the north 

parts towards the Finnicke gulf, the Eſthi- 

onian or Finnicte; in the mediterranean 

parts, the Livonian, being now almoſt worn 

out; and finally, in the ſouth parts thereof 

they uſe the Letiict ſpeech, or of the 
country of Lettow, which the people Eu- 

reles likewiſe uſe; which is, as it were, a 


mixture of many ſeveral languages min- 


gled together. And theſe languages differ 

not only in dialect, but wholly and to· 
tally one from another. This whole coun- Commo- 
try of Livonia, and conſequently this E/ dities of 
thionia, abound with all ſuch things as are te ooun- 
neceſſary for the life of man, and are uſu- 

ally to be found in theſe northern climates, 

And ſo much ſhall ſuffice ſhortly to have 
ſaid. concerning the deſcription of the 

country of Sweden, and. provinces ſubje& 

to the Swediſp crown; ſo far as I have 

ſeen, or could collect from their authors. 


CHAP. III. 


F the Nature, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the SUECIANs, or SWEEDS; 
* and into how many Ranks and Degrees they are divided, 


the inha- ſonable, underſtanding, and witty ; 
bitants, that not only for learning any mecha- 
| nical trade, but alſo the liberal arts and 
ſciences: for ſuch as are of any eminent 

rank and degree, or petent means, 
content not - themſelves with the Latin 
tongue and knowledge of the liberal arts, 

but give themſelves alfo very much to the 
learning of the German or High Dutch and 

French tongues. In former times their 
manners and conditions were very plain 

Not and homely; and although now ſome- 
vicious as what declining from former ſimplicity, yet 
hes na- Are they far from that height of luxury 
tions. and pride whereunto many other nati- 
ons are ſo much addicted. The apparel 


Nature o HE people of this country are rea- 


7 of the vulgar ſort is but mean; but the 
people. gentility are now ſomewhat given to fol- 

low outlandiſh faſhions, and to emulate 
Their their equals. Private mens houſes, as well 


buildings. in towns as the country, are, for the moſt 
part, built low, and of wood; and that 

both for warmth, and for avoiding the 

force of great winds. In Stockholm not- 
withſtanding, and ſome other walled cities 

and towns, moſt of their buildings are 
either of brick or free- ſtone. The coun- 

try commonly yields plenty of good corn, 

and might yield more, if ſome of the vaſt 


unprofitable woods were cut down; how- 


beit, there is ſeldom felt any ſcarcity of 
corn, unleſs ſometimes the year prove very 


unſeaſonable, which, in hotter climates, 


comes alſo ſometimes to paſs : and in ſuch 


Bread of a caſe, the country people are forced to 


the bark make bread of the ba 
of trees 


of the fir and 
* pine-trees, which they eſteem very whole- 
ſome, agreeing well with their ſtomachs, 
and free from any malign > wi 6 Fiſh 
and fleſh is here very plentiful ; howbeit, 
neither in great requeſt freſh, but either 
ſalted up, -or:dried in the ſun or ſmoke, 
They are likewiſe well ſtored with veniſon ; 


as alſo with wild fowl, ſuch eſpecially as 
are accounted the daintieſt, 

The conjugal bed is among them kept Adultery 
undefiled and inviolable. Their maidens {ere un- | 
are not married without the conſent of . 
parents or guardians ; neither is it- lawful 
for any man to betroth or marry ſuch a 
maiden without the preſence of four wit- 
neſſes, two on the part of the bridegroom, 
and two on the part of the bride; a penalty 
of forty marks being impoſed upon the 
party that infringes this decree, When a Manner 
maiden is thus betrothed, the guardian of their 
may not object any thing to hinder the marriage 

k . and be- 
marriage, except it be very lawful, and trothing 
by the laws of the land determined to be 
ſuch ;z if he ſhall chance to do otherwiſe, 
the bridegroom may lawfully break open 
the doors, and carry her away by force, 
if he cannot otherwiſe : and if by this 
means either wounds or death enſue, no 


puniſhment ſhall be inflicted for wounds 


or death on the reſiſting party, But if the 
other party, who 1s about to recover his 
ſpouſe, be either wounded or killed, the 
puniſhment of ſuch a reſiſting perſon ſhall 


be doubled; and the wonian eſteemed 


lawfully reſcued, and not raviſhed and 
taken by force. Again, theſe are the 
words of the law-maker : * Whoſever de- 
parts from his wife, and makes a con- 
tract and agreement to cohabit with 
another woman, the other wife to him 
before lawfully married being yet alive, 
and this be by ſufficient witneſſes legally 
proved, they ſhall both loſe their lives; 
the man being beheaded, and the woman 
«* ſtoned to death.? | 

When either man or woman dies, leave- Manner 
ing children behind them, whether ſons or of ſue- 
daughters, they ſhall ſucceed in the inhe- eeding 


5 in inheri- 
ritance; the ſon ſhall have two, and the tances 


daughter one par for her ſhare; and the 
nephew ſhall ha 


ve the like ſhare as a ſon, 
and 
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and the niece as a daughter, whether their 
children live or die: but, withal, the fifth 

degree is here excluded from ſucceſſion, 

If the heir If any perſon die, whoſe next heir 1s 
be abſent. out of the realm, and he return within a 
| ear and a night, with ſufficient proof that 
he is lawful heir to the deceaſed party, he 
ſhall as lawful heir ſucceed to the party ſo 
deceaſed, But if he come not within a 

year and a night, the king ſhall be heir, 
whether the goods be moveable or un- 
moveable ; and this is commonly called 
Dana-arf. dana-arf, If the goods given to any be 
not moveable, let him receive them again 

that gave them. 

If any native of the country die, and 
the heir be known, the inheritance ſhall 
be kept for the right heir z but if it be 
not known who is the right heir, and no 
word be ſent from him, or elſe ſome other 
aſſurance where he is, or that he come not 
within a year and a day; then the king's 
Exchequer ſhall receive one half of his 
eſtate, and the other half was formerly to 
be employed for praying for his ſoul, but 
(ſince the reformation of religion) it was 
converted to other charitable uſes. 

Their hoſ. This people, not only of late, but even 
pitality. of old, have been much commended for 
their great hoſpitality in entertaining ſtran- 
gers; which, as it is common to all theſe 
northern people, ſo is it moſt Ao ae, 
in the Swediſh nation, it being eſteemed 
there a heinous indignity to deny enter- 
tainment to ſtrangers and travellers, there 
being among them certain particular con- 
ſtitutions concerning this ſame particular, 
Robberies Beſides, they are of that ſincerity of life 
ſeldom and converſation, and ſo far from wrong- 


If the heir 
be un- 


Known. 


heard of ing others, that this hath cauſed no ſmall 
amongthis Leg 
people. admiration to ſtrangers and travellers paſs- 
ing that way; which may in this appear, 
that although there be very great foreſts 
found in that country, yet ſeldom any rob- 
berics on the highways are amongſt them 
heard of, . 
Goth'h In ancient times both the Swedes and 
letters the Goths had their own proper letters and 


abolſted. Janguage, howbeit their letters have been 


by the firſt founders of chriſtianity in theſe 
parts quite aboliſhed, and Latin letters put 
in their places: And of this ſome render 
this reaſon, that among theſe people were 
niany books full of their ancient heatheniſh 
ſuperſtition ; which ſuperſtition of theirs 
they thought would hardly be quite rooted 
out, unlels as well their letters, as books 
written with thoſe letters, were utterly 
aboliſhed. But by this means it is to be 
ſuppoſed that we are likewiſe deprived of 


many ancient acts and antiquities not un- 


worthy of knowing, which are by this 
means buried in eternal oblivion, And of 
this prerogative, beyond all other people 


their letters of any other nation, 
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of Europe (the Grecians excepted) doth 
this nation brag, that they never borrowed 
And it 
is thought, that if their letters and books 
had till this time continued, they might 
have conteſted for antiquity with the moſt 
famous hiſtories, either Greek or Latin, 
And therefore, above all other nations, the 
Goths were moſt admired for their opinion 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul ; 
Concerning which opinion, although there 
be left no ancient records, yea and if there 
were no teſtimony of ſtrangers to witneſs 
the ſame, yet may this by many monu- 
ments, even to this day remaining, plainly 
appear; the inſcriptions on grave-ſtones 
being written in the ancient character of 
Runick letters, > 

But as it hath fared with many other The Swe. 
ancient nations, that in continuance of 4% much 
time they altered their ancient language; 5 ng 
ſo hath this nation taſted likewiſe of the High 
ſame alteration and change. For by rea- Durch 
ſon of their commerce and traffick with ſpeech. 
their neighbours the High Dutch, they have 
alſo borrowed much of their language, and 
mingled it with their own, as may by 
many arguments appear; and the. better 
ſort addict themſelves to learn this language 
to perfection. The like hath alſo befal- 
len many other nations of the chriſtian 
world. The [talian, what is it elſe but a 1taliar 
baſtard, compoſed of that. pure elegant language. 
Latin ſpoken in Tully's time, and the rude 
languages of theſe barbarous nations,Goths, 
Vandals, and Longobards, like an inunda- 
tion, in the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, overflowing all Lacy? What is the San. 
Spaniſh tongue but the ſame Latin mingled 
with the ancient Gothick, and ſome others ? 
And the modern French tongue, ſo idolized French. 
by every one, is but the ancient Gauls (the 
ancient inhabitants of that country) lan- 
guage, intermix*d with many Latin words. 

ow that this people are great lovers of Goth: lo- 
learning and letters, may from hence ap- vers of 
pear, that even at this day the very country learning. 
people and ſhepherds have engraven upon 
their great ſtaves and ſhepherds crooks 
all the principal matters ſet down in our 
ordinary almanacks, in their ancient Go- 
thick letters: By which means they are able 
to underſtand = change and other times 
of the moon, biſſextile or leap-year, the 

olden number, dominical letters, and the 
ike, concetning this ſubject, | 

The ſubjects of all the dominion of Six ranks 
Sweden are divided into ſix ranks or degrees, and 7 
differing in eminency and dignity, each fe g, 
one from the other: The princes of the 4% nation 
blood, the nobles and gentry, the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, ſoldiers or martial men, the 
merchants and huſbandmen, or labourers 
of the ground, | 
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princes of The princes of the blood are commonly 
the blood. the king's ſons or brothers. The king's 
eldeſt ſon doth now, according to the 
cuſtom, uſually ſucceed; and the others 
are called dukes, and livings an ſwerable 
to their birth and greatneſs aſſigned them. 
The daughters have portions aſſigned 
them, yet not out of the king's treaſure, 
but the ſubjects purſes And although the 
kingdom is now become hereditary, yet the 
kings always ſwear to maintain religion 
according to the Auguſtine confeſſion. 
The no- The nobility is divided into earls, barons, 
bility, their knights, eſquires, and ordinary gentry. 
titles ve!© The earls were of old called Jeri, arid were 
na created by their kings; as likewiſe dukes; 
called Hertæagb, for their ſingular valour 
and worth; but none of theſe titles Were 
hereditary, or deſcended to poſterity. And 
by reaſon thoſe great men had often in 
rebellion oppoſed themſelves againſt their 
natural kings, therefore for divers years 
theſe titles were quite omitted, untill ſuch 
When time as Ericus XIV, in imitation of other 
made he- kings and potentates, introduced again 
reditary. theſe titles of earls and barons, and made 
them hereditary to their poſterity; As for 
knights, they ever were, as now they are 
alſo, made for their worth and proof, 
upon the atchieving of ſome noble ex- 
- Ploits, and deſcend not to poſterity, unleſs 
they ſucceed in their predeceſſors virtues 
and valour. As for the other gentry, the 
chiefeſt of them are thoſe we commonly 
call eſquires, and who of old were called 
affwapu, Out of theſe. ranks of nobility 
above-mentioned are elected and choſen 
the ſupreme miniſters and officers of judi- 
cature, and other great employments of 
the kingdom; and for this cauſe they 
have great maintenance allowed them. 
The cler- - As for the clergy and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
| gy, or per-it is compoſed of theſe perſons following: 
ions eccle- the firſt is the archbiſhop of Up/alia, toge- 
ſiaſtical. : | K 

ther with ſeven other biſhops; and beſides 
theſe, there are yet four ſuperintendants, 
who, although in name they differ from 
the former, yet in nature and function lit- 
tle or nothing; and this laſt is moſt com- 
monly the higheſt title among the pro- 
teſtant churches beyond the ſeas, as well 
Lutherans as others. To theſe biſhops and 
ſuperintendants were adjoined the canons, 
prebends, &c. and under them miniſters 

and preachers of every pariſh, | 
Biſhops The biſhops in former times were poſ- 
lived like ſeſſors of many ſtrong holds and caſtles, 
e and great livings, and were exceeding rich, 

eden, . 
by reaſon whereof they were able to live 
like great princes (as at this day in Germa- 
ay and other places is to be ſeen) by which 
n_ y came ſo haughty and inſo- 
OL, 1, 


lent, that ſometimes they waged war with 


their own natural princes, and frequently 

expelled them out of their kingdoms, For 

this cauſe Gaftavus, the firſt of that name, 

leſt the like ſhould befall himſelf or his 

ſucceſſors, aſſembled the whole eſtates of 

his kingdom, to take counſel againſt the 

biſhops, then making preparation for an 

open rebellion ; and by their advice and 

conſent annexed unto the crown their 

lands and poſſeſſions, -together with all 

their ſtrong holds and caſtles ; reſerving for 

theſe eccleſiaſtical perſons ſome part, as well 

of the tythes as other revenues, to be for 

them a fit and competent maintenance, In 

former times theſe biſhops had place among 

the chief ſenators and counſellors of the 

kingdom, and the archbiſhop of Upſalia, 

and ſometimes alſo the biſhop of Linco- 

pia, aſſumed unto themſelves the title of 

primate of the whole kingdom; for which 

cauſe in thoſe days this dignity was by great 

nobles ſyed for : but ſince this kingdom 

made profeſſion of the reformed religion, 

the clergy of higheſt title meddle only with 

church-affairs ; and now mens ſons of the 

meaneſt degree and birth, merchants or huſ- 

bandmen, are admitted unto ſuch func- 

tions. And yet this privilege they ſtill en- 

joy, that in every parliament they have 

a voice as well as any of the nobility or 

others. 5 Sa 
Next follow the military forces, as well The mili- 

horſe as foot, which, notwithſtanding, con- tar) forces 

ſiſt not of foreign mercenary forces: For The train- 


the foot forces are culled and picked out ed bande, 
whereof 


from among the choiceſt youth of the onſiſt the 


kingdom, by decimation, or taking every fbot forces; 
tenth man. After they are once enrolled, 
they are not only freed from all ſubſidies, 


impoſitions, or other payments whatſoever, 


but have alſo a yearly ſtipend. allowed 
them of the king, 5 cauſeth certain 
commanders, for this ſame purpoſe appoint- 
ed (being firſt furniſned with all manner 
of weapons) to train them up at home, 
in the mean while inuring them to en- 
dure all manner of hardſhip, and ſuch 
toil and labour as ſoldiers are wont to endure 
in war; and in the mean time the old 
bands (if need require) are employed in 
foreign expeditions. And thus it cometh 
to paſs, that although the king carry ne- 
ver ſo great an army out of the country 
againſt a foreign enemy, yet is the king- 
dom never left unfurniſhed of ſufficient 
defence, ready to ſerve upon all occaſions ; 
and by this means there is the leſs uſe of 
mercenary ſoldiers, unleſs upon urgent 
and extraordinary occaſions, as now in this 
great and memorable expedition againſt 
the Auſtrian houſe, and the whole catholick * 
B b b b | league, 


did then endeavour entirely to extirpate. 


2 $o called in oppoſition to the proteſtant ſtates, which the pope, by the afliſtance of the houſe of Auſiria : 


* 
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were, revive and put life into thoſe” al- 
moſt dead laws, and enlarge the ſame; 


league, It need not therefore ſeem ſtrange, 
that this great king hath, eyen in our memo- 
ries, waged war alone, and at the ſame time 
againſt all his three potent neighbours, the 
kings of Poland and Denmark, and the great 
pines or duke of Ruſia. For whe nſoever 
is forces are either wearjed or worn out, 
he is able preſently to recruit with a new 
ſupply, who being already inured to hard- 
ſhip and military labour and toil, are able 
do undergo any difficulty whatſoever. 

22 Their horſe - forces 91 12 55 both from 
p, ong the gentry and the common peo- 
W Pe he 40 bles according to the great- 
neſs of their lordſhips and lands, maintain 
many horſemen for the defence of the 
country; and beſides theſe, the commons 
of every province poſſeſſing rich manors 
or farms, to free themſelves from all tri- 
butes and taxes, maintain, according to 
their means, certain horſemen under the 
command of the captain of that place 

where he liveth, 
Merchants T'he fifth degree, rank or order, is of 
merchants inhabiting cities and towns. 
Theſe both bring in, and carry out of the 
kingdom, divers merchandiſeable commo- 
dities, bought firſt of the natural inhabi- 
tants, from whence they gather no ſmall 
ain, Now theſe cities and merchant- 
aples have among them certain peculiar 
municipal laws and conſtitutions, derived 
from the law of the moſt ancient city 
Biria, which, about 600 years ago, was the 
royal ſeat where the king kept his court, 


Certain dom, Each of theſe cities and towns en- 
laws and joyeth alſo certain particular privileges, and 
—_— every laudable conſtitutions; by which it was 
been ap- Ordained and determined after what manner 
pointed for the Mediterrantan cities ſhould traffick and 
traffick trade with the inhabitants of the Maritime, 
| _ to the end that each place might be an indif- 
ferent ſharer in the gain: and beſides, this 
laudable conſtitution was alſo enacted, that 

the benefit, gain, or riſing of one city, 

ſhould not prove the ruin of another, But 

theſe laudable laws, and wholeſome con- 
ſtitutions, by reaſon of many wars and, 

broils wherewith this kingdom hath been 

ſo often troubled, have been by the gover- 

nors of this kingdom for a. long, time 
neglected; and by this means many diſ- 

orders are by little and little crept into 

their traffick and commerce. And there- 


and the chief 17 os of the whole king - peop 
t 


and if afterwards ſhall be duly ob- 
ſerved, no doubt but theſe cities will again 
return to their former ſplendour and dig- 


The laſt rank and degree among this Huſbang. 
people, is that of huſbandmen, which, men. 


although loweſt in degree, is not of 
leaſt uſe and neceſſity, as being the —_ 
ground and foundation of all the reſt, a 

who furniſh all the others both with food 
and raiment. 


ing their lands and poſſeſſions hereditary, 
out of which they uſed to pay ſomething 
yearly to the king, which payment is ſel- 
dom raiſed to any higher rate; and withall, 
this privilege hath been granted them of 
old, that if they be able to furniſh themſelves 
with a good horſe and compleat armour, 
being able to ſerve the king in his wars, 
ſo long as they or any of their ſons 
ſerve in this kind, their manors or farms 
are freed from any manner of payments to 
the king z and this is the reaſon why many, 
from their very cradle as it were, apply 
themſelyes to military affairs; by Ae 
means alſo the number of the king's horſe- 


men is wonderfully increaſed. Among theſe Workers 
are alſo to be ranked ſuch as work in mines in the 


in the mountainous and hilly places of the 
kingdom, who thereby purchaſe to them- 
ſelves no ſmall gain, and are, for the moſt 


part, very rich, The reſt of theſe country Farmers. 


le are farmers, who, although beſides* 
the ſet rents they pay their landlords, 
perform likewiſe divers ſervices ; yet, by 
reaſon, of the great benefit and commodity 
they, make by fiſhing, fowling, and of 
wood. of the foreſt, they reap no ſmall 
advantage, whereby they are enabled to 
live in. very good faſhion, according to 
their rank and degree. For this 1s to 
be. underſtood, that this whole kingdom 
aboundeth with lakes and rivers, full of 
very wholeſome fiſh ; beſides the abun- 
dance of woods, which, partly in regard 
of their number, and partly by reaſon of 
the remoteneſs, yield oftentimes but ſmall 
benefit to the owners: and for. the ſame 


reaſon. no where are fiſh and fowl; as alſo 


hares, cheaper than in this kingdom, It 
is likewiſe to be obſerved, that in all par- 
liaments the country people, this laſt and 


f And of theſe there are Free- 
two ſorts; the firſt are freeholders, have- holders. 


fore the illuſtrious and victorious king, 
Guſtavus Adolphus, to teſtify and make 
known his love and fatherly affection to 
his country, in reſtoring and repairing the 


ſixth rank I mean, have a voice as well as Have a 
any of the others, And thus it comes to vote in 
paſs, that the mearieſt or loweſt degree is barlia- 
not neglected, and no well- deſerving ſub- ment. 


ruins and breaches of the commonwealth, 


among many other things, did again, as it 


ject hindered to climb to as high a pitch of 
honour as his virtues can attain unto, 


— CHA 


* 


91. 
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e che Politict au Civil Government of the Kingdom bf S]ꝰ Ebb 


N ancient times each province of this 
I kingdom had its ſeveral laws and con- 
itutions; whereof, as it is ſuppoled, there 
were divers authors; whoſe names, by rea- 
ſon of the long tract of time, are now 

for the moſt part buried in oblivion. 
Antiquity And the WW; beothian laws are fo an- 


of the dient, that it is apparent they were made 
W:/iro- at ſuch times as the Goths departed out of 
bn this kingdom, or, at leaſt ſhortly after: 


for there is mention made of the Gothe 
inhabiting Greece and Thraciaz to wit, 
that none of them ſhould enjoy or poſſeſs 
any 'of their ancient poſſeſſions in their 
own country; unleſs they would return and 
dwell there. And it is apparent that they 
dwelt there before the times of Alexander 
the' Great, who, as he affirmed, were to 
be ſhunned and taken heed of. Beſid 
even before the incarnation of our Lo 
and Saviour, they were ſuch a terror to the 
Romans, that they were by them much 
hindered from enlarging their dominion 
beyond the Danube, Now theſe laws 
for the moſt part agree with the laws of 
the YViſpgoths, ſet down by [/idorus, although 
they. be far ſhorter; for which cauſe it 
is not unlikely that theſe ſame laws of 
Thdorus were at the firſt collected out of 
the conſtitutions of the Meſtrogotbs, and 
after, 'as the titles teſtify, enlarged by the 
kings of the Yifigoths of Spain. Out of 
all theſe provincial laws and other conſti- 
tutions of this kingdom, did the biſhops 
and ſenators thereof above two hundred 
and ſeventy years ago, compile their general 
law, very agreeable to the law of nature, 
and not much differing from the civil law, 
only that by this, controverted caſes are 
more ſpeedily ended. But before we ſpeak any 
thing concerning their laws, we will pre- 
miſe ſome generalities; 5 
Govern- In this kingdom therefore there are ſeve- 
ment of ral principal colleges or ſocieties, which 
me king- comprehend the whole government of the 
em. fame, The firſt of theſe is called the 


Society of College of Juſtice, in which are three de- 
Juflice. 


grees or ranks; the ſupreme, the middle, 
and loweſt of all. In' this ſupreme or 
higheſt rank or order, are the noble ſe- 
nators of the kingdom; in the next are 
ſuch as they call lagman, and in latin, no- 
mophylaces ; as if we ſhould fay, recorders 

or regiſters, In the third rank or order 
are the judges of particular cities or towns'; 
being men- of good' eſteem, and honeſt 
life and converſation, and not unſkilful in 
the laws of the land; In- this ſupreme 


tourt are judged cauſes of the whole king: 
dom, as well criminal as civil; and to this 
ſupreme court the ſubje& may appeal from 


any inferior court of the kingdom, for that 


they determine whether the inferior hath 
judged right of not: and from this court 
there is no appeal, unleſs it be to the king 
himſelf, in whoſe power it is either to qua 
lify' the puniſhment, or to remit the of- 
fence, Under this ſupreme court are im- 
mediately ſubjected and ſubordinate two 
others, that of criminal cauſes, and that 
of the court or chamber. „ | 
Next to this college is that of Mar, Society of 
wherein are handled all martial or military Far, or 
affairs, and it is called the Court-marſhal, or C, 
martial. To this court belong the counti! “ 
of war, wherein all military matters are 
deliberated and diſcuſſed; and over this 
court preſides the great marſhal of the 
kingdom, whoſe office is (when the king 
cannot be preſent) to command as general 
the whole army. This officer hath joined 
with him divers other aſſociates and col- 
legues, amongſt whom is chiefly he whom 
they call Riitk-ſeirs Siigmeiſter, as much as 
to ſay, maſter of the ordnance, There is 
alſo a fteld-marſhal, and under him many 
other commanders, both of the horſe and 
foot forces; pigs 

The third college or court is that of the The court 
Chancery, in which are handled all manner of Chan- 
of cauſes, both civil and: eccleſiaſtical, In“ Y. 
this court preſides the lord: chancellor of Lord 
the kingdom, who hath the chief charge of chancel - 
the broad ſeal, receives and reads all letters lor's office 
ſent to the king, and diſpatches anſwets. 


Beſides, in the council, he propounderh 


ſuch heads as they are to conſult about; 
and withal he hath the charge of ſetting 
down and publiſhing all proclamations, 
decrees; and acts of parhamenr, He is 
alſo judge of all private complaints and 

peals from inferior courts to the king, 
and hath the ſuperintendency of all the 
ſecretaries, clerks, religious perſons, ec- 
cleſiaſtical ceremonies, and all controver- 
ſies and negotiations with foreign princes, 
war, peace, and truce ; receiving meſſages 


from foreign ambaſſadors, and dif parenting 


their anſwers, This great officer ha 
Joined with him, for aſſociates or collegues, 
a vice-chancellor, and ſeveral counſellors 
of the Chancery, beſides the king's ſecre- 
taries, and others. 

The fourth college or court is that of The 4. 
the Admiralty, over which is the great lord 217 
admiral; ' whofe office is to review -_ 

” royal 
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The Ex- 
ehequer, 


royal navy, and to ſee that it be in rea- 
dineſs, with all things thereto belonging, 
againſt a time of need, He hath undet 
him a vice-admiral, beſides captains and 
commander. To this court | 
cauſes concerning treſpaſſes againſt conſti- 
tutions made for the preſervation of the 
royal navy, and many other things con; 
cerning maritime affairs. 


The fifth and laſt is the Exchequer, or, 


4 


as the French call it, the chamber of ac- 


counts, where are received all the revenues 


belonging to the crown, tributes, cuſtoms, 
ſubſidies, '£&9c, Over this court preſides 
the lord-treaſurer of the kingdom, who 
hath alſo joined with him in commiſſion 
two others of the nobility; and to this 
court belong alſo a number of. clerks, who 
are choſen out of the inferior rank of peo- 


ple, He hath likewiſe under his cuſtody 


The lord- 
marſhal's 
office, 


Particular 


the royal enſigns of the kingdom, the ap- 
28 he crown, the ſceptre, and the ſword, 
He alſo pays the king's army, and fervants 
their wages. In a word, he takes all and 
ays all; being accountable to no- body 
— to the king hamlelf. “.. 
Amongſt all the great officers of the 
kingdom the lord-marſhal is reckoned the 
chief, being maſter of the king's houſhold, 
and adminiſtrator or orderer of the great 
council; who, by the king's authority, 
hath power to aſſemble the whole ſtates of 
the land, to command ſilence and atten- 
tion, to give leave to ſpeak in parhament, 
to welcome foreign ambaſſadors, and to 
provide things neceſſary for their enter- 
tainment. To this office alſo it belongs 
to remove out of the council ſuch as be- 
long not thereto, and to ſee the king's de- 
cree concerning matters of defamation and 
puniſhment of death duly put in execu- 
tion. He ſupplies the place of maſter of 
the ceremonies, and ſuppreſſeth all tu- 
mults and diſorders. To him belongs like. 
wiſe the care of the king's houſhold and 
domeſtical ſervants, and to correct the of- 
fenders ; and, finally, in all publick meet- 
ing he carries the great ſtaff before the 
Next unto him in dignity is eſteemed 
the great lord-conſtable, the field-marſhal, 
the great ſewer, the lord-chamberlain, &c, 
oreover, this whole kingdom is not only 


diviſion of divided into ſeveral provinces, duchies, 


the pro- 
vinces in- 


and counties; but alſo each province is 


to ſmaller ſubdivided into certain territories or juriſ- 


parts, 


Several 
Judges. 


dictions, commonly called Haradh ; of 
which ſome contain more, and ſome fewer 
pariſhes, Each province again hath its 
governor or lieutenant, called Land- her- 
ren, or State-haller ;, and each territory or 
juriſdiction hath a judge, called Leenſman ; 
and likewiſe cach pariſh hath alſo a judge, 
called Nembdarius, or Nembdemannus, All 


elong all 


theſe are diſtin& offices, and ſubordinats 
to one another; and the plaintiff may ap- 


peu from one inferior court to the next 
uperior, in due order and form. 


The ſupreme governor or magiſtrate of The ſu- 


the province is called Legifer, as it were 2 


a lawrgiver and judge, who is eſteemed in / ge 
dignity. next to the king, as being his judge 


and vice-gerent. As many as there are pro- 
vinces, ſo many are there of theſe ſupreme 
judges z under whom are above three hun- 
dred viſcounties, or particular juriſdicti- 
ons, not unlike the courts of parliament 
in France, and a multitude of preſidial 
courts: but the difference is, that theſe 
ſupreme judges viſit every year a great part 
of their province, until they are all viſited; 
and when they have travelled round, the 
return again where they firſt began, (hich 
the French parliaments do not) much after 
the manner of the judges circuits in Eng- 
land, And as this courſe. is very conveni- 
ent for remedying of publick . diſeaſes of 
the kingdom, ſo is it allo ſome eaſe to the 
ſubject; theſe judges demanding the tri- 
bute and taxes by turns of ſuch territories 
and pariſhes as they. viſit ; ſo that the peo- 
le are not all burden'd at one and the 
lame time, ii | | 
It is yet farther to be obſerved, that by 
the ancient cuſtoms . and conſtitutions of 
this kingdom, beſides all the before-men- 
tioned courts, there was yet one general 
court commanded to be kept in four emi- 
nent places of the kingdom, once or twice 
a year, for determining and finiſhing ſome 
caſes, which by the other judges had not 
been, or could not be ſo well decided; 


eg Her. 


and this they called Fudicium Prætoriale, Judiciun 
which was a meeting of many judges to- Preto 
feicch ; where controverſies were duly and 1. 


rictly examined, and ſentence according 
to equity pronounced, This court was by 


Charles IX. father to king Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, ordained to be kept twice a year ; 


once in Up/ſalia in winter, at the time of 


a great fair then kept; and the other about 
St. Peter's day in ſummer, The judges 
were, without fail, to appear at the place 
appointed, in proper perſon, ſix weeks after 
the publication of ſuch a meeting, What- 
ever was 1n this pretorial court determined 
between party and. party, was to ſtand 
firm and inviolable for ever, without ap- 


peal to any other court whatſoever. 


And becauſe the king will be ſure. that 


juſtice is duly executed in all his domini- The Ra/, 


ons, there is yet (beſides all theſe former 
courts) another great and folemn one ſome- 


times kept, called the Cour/-Royal, or Ral; 


wherein either the king in perſon, or elſe 
a deputy or ſpecial commiſſioner, hears all 
the grievances betwixt party and party: 
And this is a court of reformation, where- 

in 


or Court- 
Royal. 


in ſome things, which in other courts have 


not been ſo well ordered, are here reformed 


and amended. And this court I take to 

be much like that ſolemn one ſometime 

Juſtice kept in Scotland, called the Juſtice Aire; 
Aire of wherein very ſmall offences were ſeverely 
Scotland: puniſhed. The king is ſix weeks before 
the time of ſitting to intimate the ſame 

to his ſubjects : and, within fourteen days 
after, whoever hath a complaint againſt 

any perſon, he muſt ſummon his adverſary 

to appear at the day and place appointed 

by the king's letcers, to that purpoſe to be 

read in the firſt placit or court; or, where 

there is none kept, at the next pariſh- 
church, If any upon this ſummons ſhall 


refuſe to appear, the king, or his vicege- 
rent, ſhall, notwithſtanding his non-ap- 
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pearance (unleſs very juſt cauſe be ſhewn) . 


proceed to pronounce ſentence againſt him. 

Now, as concerning their particular laws, 
ſtatutes and ordinances, the manner of 
chuſing their judges, their oaths, and 
what by them is to be obſerved, I ſhall 
paſs by, as being too. long and tedious for 
this ſhort relation. But it any are deſirous 
to know their. particular ſtatute laws, he 
may have recourſe to ſuch authors as have 
collected and ſet them down in order, I 
proceed now to ſpeak of the might and 
power of this great king, and then by 
what means the ſame is maintained. 


ERA. 
Of the Might and Power of the King of Sw EDEN, as well by Sea as Land. 


den forces. I T is certain, that the king of Sweden, 
(beſides his gallies and ſmall ſhips, 
whereof he poſſeſſes no ſmall number) was 
Number many years ago ſupplied with fifty brave 
of ſhips. ſhips of war, upon all occaſions ready for 
ſervice ; and many of them furniſhed with 
ſixty, ſeventy, or eighty great pieces of 
braſs ordnance z and now, no doubt, he is 
ſupply'd with a far greater number: nei- 
ther is it any hard matter for him to make 
Number up the number of ſix thouſand ſailors within 
of mari- his dominions, not of rowers and ordinary 
ners and watermen, but even of expert ſailors, pi- 
failors.  Jots, maſters of ſhips, Poe, 42: mates, Sc. 
for all that tract about the ſea-coaſt of 
Finland, being at leaſt forty miles in length, 
together with the coaſt of the Redeucke ſea 
(twice as long) beſides a number of iſlands, 
afford the inhabitants daily means of no 
ſmall commerce and traffick by ſea z by 
which means the mariners become bold 
and expert, Beſides, their maintenance is 
not very chargeable to the king; for moſt 
of their pay is in fiſh, fleſh, butter, cheeſe, 
rice, and barley; ſuch commodities as 
many of his countries yield him for tribute, 
Theſe ſhips, in time of peace, uſe to be 
_ diſtributed into divers parts of the kingdom; 
the greateſt commonly lie in Stockholm 
haven, which port is ſo fenced againſt all 
winds, that they may there ſafely ride 
without any anchors z beſides that, they 
are alſo free from any hoſtile invaſions, 
there being no acceſs thither for any ſhips 
but by twenty-four miles failing near a 
number of dangerous rocks, The reſt of 
theſe ſhips are diſperſed into divers other 
harbours, eſpecially thoſe of Finland, that 
they may be always in readineſs if the 
* * make any ſudden commo- 

oL, I. 


—_—_— — 


tion, Some of them again are beſtowed 


in ſuch ports and haven towns where they 


may inhibit the importation of ſuch com- 
modities out of High Germany, as might 
tend to the ruin of the kingdom; and 
therefore the king ſuffereth no ſhip to come 
from thence, anſeſs they have firſt a paſs 
granted them, ſubſcribed with his majeſty's 
own hand; which the merchants of Lu- 
beck often purchaſe at a high rate, 


The king is alſo no leſs powerful by land: His land 
for he is able in a ſhort ſpace (from among forces. 


his own ſubjects) to raiſe a great army of 
foot, who, by reaſon of their frequent 
conflicts, ſometimes with the Danes, ſome- 
times with the Ryfſians, but eſpecially with 
the Polanders, have procured to themſelves 
no ſmall experience in military affairs, 
having infinitely improved the valour and 
prowels derived unto *emby their anceſtors.“ 

The king may in a fortnight's ſpace 
call out twelve legions of well experienced 
ſoldiers (reckoning three W to a 
legion) and may carry them whither he 
pleaſeth out of the kingdom, if it were 
even to the Indies; neither is he unfur- 
niſhed of choice, able, and ſkilful horſemen, 
as well in Sweden as Finland, both theſe 
countries being well furniſhed with exceed- 
ing good horſes; which, how far-in bulk 
of body inferior to thoſe of High Germany 
and other nations, do perhaps in ſtrength 
ſo far again ſurpaſs them. And in truth 
they are very ſtout, and (in conſideration 


The hor- 
ſes not big 
in bulk. 


of their low ſtature) exceeding ſtrong, be- 


ing accuſtomed to hard labour, eaſily un- 


dergoing any travel or toil, and withal 


contented with any provender, | 
The lowneſs of their ſtature hath been 
the ſole cauſe why heretofore the King 
Cccc hath 


a But in the end have ruined themſelves, by preſumptuouſly relying tov much on their own ſtrength, 


when ſpirited up by French policy, 
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This king hath moſt commonly hired his horſemen 
can BR out of Hiph 3 when he hs 8 
wage war againſt any potent enemy. An 
— great forces both.of horſe and foot 
this mighty prince is able to bring into the 
field, may not only by his late war _ 
Poland, but by this late and laſt expedition 
into Germany (undertaken for the freeing 
of many diſtreſſed princes and people from 
the tyranny of the Auſtrian houſe, and re- 
ſtoring them again to their ancient inhe- 


ritance, as hath been before obſerved) eaſily 
be evinced. After-ages no doubt will ſtand 
amazed at the multirude of his valiant a&s, 
with ſo great celerity, valour, and magna- 
nimity atchieved in ſo ſhort a time, that 
he may well, with that great conqueror 
Julius Ceſar, ſay, veni, vidi, vici; and 
fe; ſterity will eternize his name fo 
ong as fun and moon ſhall endure, and 
bleſs the time that fo pious and proſperous 
a prince was born to the Chriſtian world. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Cuſtoms and Tribute belonging to the King of Swe Dn, 


OW to maintain all this great 
charge of war and other expen- 
ces, there muſt be ſome means whereb 
it may be effected. For this purpoſe 
therefore I find there are certain tributes 
and cuſtoms yearly paid into the king's 
Cuſtoms coffers, and theſe are of various ſorts : The 
_ firſt ſort of tribute is that which is raiſed 
pra is from his mines; out of which, not only are 
| ' | digged iron, copper and lead, in great 
abundance, but even filver alſo, of which 
are coined the Swediſh dollars, for fineneſs 
of metal inferior to no other ſilver what- 
ſoever, Now ſome of theſe mines are 
digged at the king's own coſt and charges, 
and others at the coll of private perſons. 

Of the firſt the king hath the whole be- 
nefit, and of the latter but the tenth part, 
as of other commodities, 

Of two copper mines only, at this time 
the king receives a very great benefit; and 
beſides, by reaſon of the abundance of 
braſs and copper, it cometh to paſs that 
he is well able to furniſh himſelf with 
Great braſs ordnance; and that not for his caſtles 
war es Fand forts only, but for his ſhips alſo: the 
nance, ſum whereof is no leſs than eight thou- 

ſand at leaſt: And in the caſtle of Stock- 

holm alone, there are at leaſt four hundred 

great pieces of braſs ordnance, and more 

might 2 be made if there were any need. 

And if the country people did not often- 

times conceal ſome mines newly found out, 

the profit which would ariſe out of theſe 

mines would amount to a far greater ſum. 

Cuſtome The next way by which the king's re- 
and reve- venues are increaſed, is from the fruits of 
2 5 1 the earth, and his cuſtoms as well by ſea 
ch fruit, as by land; for the king hath the. rithes of 
of the all manner of grain, wheat, rye, barley, &c. 
earth. as alſo of butter and cheeſe, of beaſts, 
hides, fiſh, and the like; the certainty of 

which revenues * it be not to us 
aſſuredly known) doubtleſs ariſe to no 

ſmall ſum, and (as is credible) to little 

leſs than nine or ten millions, ſay their wri- 


ters: But this muſt be underſtood of their 


own coin and account, not of Sterling 
money. 

Now concerning his cuſtoms; the king Cuſtoms | 

receiveth cuſtom of all wares tranſported of all man- 
out of the kingdom, or imported into the We = wh 
fame. And that there be no want of good diſe. g 
ſilver coin within the kingdom, this order 
hath been for many years ago eſtabliſhed, 
vix. that for every hundred dollars worth 
of merchandife tranſported out of the 
kingdom, they ſhall pay into the Cuſtom- 
houſe ten filver dollars in kind, or elſe ten 
ounces of filver ; for which they receive in 
preſent pay the worth in other ſmall copper 
coin of Swediſh money current within the 
kingdom, | 

And for every hundred dollars worth of 
wares ſo tranſported out of the kingdom, 
the merchant is obliged to bring into the 
kingdom again the worth of ninety dol- 
lars of ſuch wares as are uſeful for the king- 
dom; and for theſe ninety dollars worth 
of wares they are to pay into the Cuſtom- 
houſe ten dollars, or ten ounces of ſilver, 
or elſe the worth thereof in other money. 

And whoſoever ſhall fail in any of the 
premiſes, for the firſt fault he ſhall pay 
twenty Swediſh marks, and the next time 
all his wares ſhall be confiſcated, 

As for the revenue and cuſtom of rich Cuſtoms 


' ſkins and furs, it is ſometimes more andof furs and 


ſometimes leſs, according to the intenſe- ich 6. 
neſs and remiſsneſs of the cold, and the 
abundance of ſnow, For the greater the 
ſnow is, the greater number of theſe wild 
beaſts are taken, Out of the country of 
Lapland, the northermoſt of all his pro- 
vinces, the king receives a great number 
of theſe ſkins or rich furs. And to the 
end he may not be defrauded, he ſend- 


eth thither every year an officer, who 


ſo narrowly inquireth into the number 


of the beaſts ſo killed, that he very ſel- 


dom can be deceived, | 
Theſe rich furs the king diſpoſeth of 
among his kindred and friends; and ſome- 
times alſo he exchangeth them with the 
| merchants, 


Arbitrary 


— . 
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merchants, for other wares wherewith they 


furniſh his court. of the tax or ſubſidy, as well as t 


Another ſort of revenue conſiſteth in vo- 


or volun- luntary or arbitrary contributions, anſwer- 


tary con- 


able to our ſubſidies and fifteenths in this 


tributions. kingdom. For whenſoever the king is to 


undertake a war offenſive or defenſive, he 
calls a parliament, wherein he acquainteth 
his ſubjects with his purpoſe, and what 
charges it is like to ariſe unto; and then 
the ſtates of the kingdom agree upon a 
certain ſum anſwerable to the buſineſs to 
be undertaken. | 

But the nobles and chief gentry, and 
their tenants, are for the moſt part freed 
from theſe 1mpoſitions,- unleſs upon very 
urgent and important occaſions, But if 
there be an extreme neceſſity, and there be 
not otherwiſe ſufficient ſupply, then their 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Kings of this Country of SwzDEn, with ſome of their chief and 
Refs | memorable Acts. | 


| OST of the northern nations have 
time out of mind had their kings 
by election; as the Danes, Swedes, Polan- 
ders and Bohemians, The kings of Sweden 
have been until of late years elective, * 
And although it was a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty among barbarous nations, where 
Mars was more honoured. than Minerva, 


and good literature (the means to eternize 


heroical worth) ſcarce heard of in theſe 
remote regions, to find out any thing con- 
cerning their kings, worth the writing; 
yet have we the names of divers kings of 
that nation recorded of old; howbeit a 
conſtant and continued ſucceſſion without 
any interruption we cannot read of. 


King Ma- In the firſt place they tell us, that Ma- 


geg. 


gog, ſon to Faphet, Noah's ſon, the foun- 
der of the Scythian nation in Europe, 
having paſſed over the Yenedick gulph into 
Gothland (by the Latins afterward called 


by the name of Scy/bia) reigned over thoſe 


people called Get. Others, and thoſe of 


Savennus, 


Gethbar, 
Ubbo, 


the more learned, aſcribe rather the origi- 
nal of the Goths to Gomer, Japbet's eldeſt 
ſon, and make thoſe two people (Gibs and 
Getz) different and diſtinct nations. 

2. UntoMagoe, ſucceededõwennus, from 
whom the nation took the name. 

3. Getbar. | 

4. Ubbo who (as they write) built 

And 


Upſalia, before Abraham was born, 


from that time until our Lord and Saviour 


they reckon up thirty-five kings, and di- 


ſtinguiſh them all by their ſeveral names; 


concerning their acts worth the reading; 


vaſſals and tenants are obliged to pay half 
boſe who 
eee ſubject to the king him 
elf. | | 
Beſides all this, the ſubject is obliged to 
contribute to the marriage of the king's 
daughters, whoſe dowry hath been hi- 
therto 100000 dollars, near upon 40000 
pounds ſterling money, beſides. plate and 
other moveables; to which nevertheleſs 
the king may add at his pleaſure as he ſees 
occaſion, o 4 1 
And whenſoever the king permits any 
of his court - deſerving ſubjects to any pre- 
ferment, he commonly aſſigns him a cer- 
tain number of country people, who are 
eſteemed as his vaſſals and ſubjects, and 
are to do him homage, and pay him tri- 
bute and certain duties. 


and many of thoſe, for their ſanctity of 
life, and conſpicuous and eminent virtues, 

were by the rude times of thoſe days high; 

ly commended. And beſides theſe, divers 
other kings are yet recorded to have reigned 

over them, who, under the command of one 

Berico, for fear of inteſtine war, fled their 

own country: among whom mention is 

made of one king of the Getz, that is, 

22. Coliſon by name, to whom Au- 
guſtus Ceſar betrothed his daughter Julia; 
about which time alſo Antonius demanded 
his daughter in marriage, as may clearly ap · 

ear by Suetonius in the life of Auguſtus, 
4 about the time of our Saviour, 
reigned Ericus III. ſurnamed Diſertus, who Ericus III. 
for his worth and merit attained to this 
government. To this Ericus ſucceeded in 
the government of the Swediſb nation, 

41. Godrichus his ſon; and next to him Codrichuu. 
442. Haldanus, During the reign of this Haldane. 
king, lived that monſter of ſtrength, for 
the ſame cauſe called S$tercherus, who is 
ſaid at ſingle combat to have killed 
that great champion Ham, who afterwards - 
gave denomination to the famous city 
Hamburgh, After theſe, is a long cata- 
logue of their kings recorded, but nothing 


that nation then ftanding more upon the 

point of valour and honour, than upon 

penning their deeds for poſterity. 

But far more fortunate have they been 

in their foreign expeditions and tranſmi- 

grations; when like a great deluge and 
inundation 


„ 


And it is again become elective : for Aduphus Frederick, duke adminiſtrator of Halſiein- Eutin, biſhop 
of ZLnb:ch, was choſen ſucceſlor to the preſent King of Sweden, Zune 23, 1743. | 
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inundation they overflowed a great part of 
the world under the names of Offrogoths 
and Weſtrogoths,*” and under the com- 
mand of Theodoricus, Alttalarick, Totila, 
Ataulphus, &c. whoſe martial and heroical 
exploits the Romans highly advancing, 
leſt they ſhould conceal their own worth, 
they have publiſhed to all poſterity, 

Biorno. Under their king Biorno ( Lewis, ſon to 
Charles the Great, ſwaying the ſcepter of 
the weſtern empire) this nation of Sweden 
firſt received the Chriſtian faith, Sanctus 
Augerius, a monk of Gorbey, much further- 
ing this ſo worthy a work.“ | 


Ericus 124. Ericus Sanctus or the holy, after 
Sanur Whom the poſterity of Stercherus and Eri- 
8 cus by turns with much contention, as the 


one or the other grew ſtrongeſt, uſurped 
the government. This pious prince, not- 
withſtanding his great piety, and pains 
taken in an expedition to convert the Fin- 
landers to the faith, had but a ſlender re- 
ward, being killed by a conſpiracy of ſome 
of his nobility ; Henry king of Denmark, 
and Magnus his ſon, being the ring-leaders 
of this faction, anno 1160, 
Charles 125. Charles ſon to Stercherus, having 
VII. reigned two years during the reign of Ericus 
over the Oftrogoths (who in the election of 
a king diſſenting from theSwediſh nation had 
choſen one of their own) and afterwards 
for the ſpace of eight years, very religiouſly 
and virtuouſly, over both kingdoms, but 
being now hated by reaſon of his friend- 
ſhip with the Dane, was at length by Ca- 
nutus ſon to St. Ericus (being by ſome 
perſuaded that this Charles, with the help 
of the Dane, had contrived his father's 
death) killed in the iſland of Viſuuga, 
anno 1168, | 
Canutus, 126. Canutus, ſon to St, Ericus, having 
done penance for killing king Charles, 
and being by the diſcreet counſel of the 
biſhop of Lunden diverted from aſſailing 
the Dane, dies in 1192. | 
Stercherus, 127, Stercherus ſon to Charles, a mar- 
tial man, wiſe and eloquent, itching for 
revenge on the poſterity of Canutus, having 
altered his former nature, and gathered 
great forces out of Denmark, was at length 
with his whole army utterly overthrown, 
and again in another bloody battle was 
himſelf killed anno 1210. 
Eriu V. 128, Ericus ſon to Canutus having eſ- 
caped Stercherus his hands, reigned very 
proſperouſly for the ſpace of ſeven years, 
which ſeven years hiſtories mention to have 
been exceeding fruitful z; but in the eighth 
year, together with the death of their king, 
this fruittulneſs alſo ceaſed anno 1216. 


Folcbingus. But towards the latter end of 


129. John ſon to Stercherus, a very pious 7% I. 
young man, of exceeding great hopes, died 
notwithſtanding within three years after, 
anno 1222, ö 

130, Ericus Balbus, ſon to the nephew Erica, 
of St, Ericus. Againſt him conſpires his 34/%us 
kinſman Folchingus, expelling him out of 
his kingdom ; but within a ſhort ſpace the 
tide turning (himſelf being killed) he left 
Ericus the peaceable poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. After this he converts his forces a- 
gainſt the Tavaſtians, ſending againſt them 
the prince of the Oſtrogoths, a man of very 
eminent virtues; whom after he had ſub- 
dued and converted, he dies anno 1250. 

131, Valdemarus, by means of a valiant 72 /ig. 
ſoldier Juanus Blaa, during his father's ab- ru,. 
ſence, was elected king. The father being 
returned from his expedition againſt the 
Tavaſtians, alledged that the crown was 
rather due to himſelf than to his ſon; but 
being terrified by the ſtout anſwer of this 
brave ſoldier (who affirmed that he could 
ſhake a King of Sweden out of his jerkin, 
if, as Birgerus alledged, there ſhould want 
one to ſucceed) he was contented to be his 
ſon's governor, wherein he diſcharged him- 
ſelf very worthily, A 

But by the father's death this young 
king being now left to himſelf, by the 
perſuaſion of his wife (being a Dane) he 
deals very harſhly with his own brothers, 
until at length he was taken priſoner by his 
brother Magnus, being therein borne out by 
the Swedes themſelves ; and was alſo ſhort- 
ly after by the peers of the kingdom de- 
prived of the kingdom of Gothland, which 
his brothers kindneſs had hitherto ſuffered 
him to enjoy. | 

132, Magnus Ladolos, in the year 1276, Magnus 
ſucceeded his brother Valdemarus, by the Ladolis J. 
Danes means; who after once or twice 
diſſembling a reconciliation, ceaſed not 
to moleſt, him, till at length by his 
being taken captive the controverſy was 
decided, He much wronged himſelf in 
ſetting ſtrangers, the Danes eſpecially, 
over the affairs of the kingdom ; for at a 
friendly feaſt (as he ſuppoſed) the Danes, 
not regarding ſacred hoſpitality, took 
him priſoner, | | | 

And beſides, he drew upon himſelf the 
implacable hatred. of the whole Swediſh 
nation, but principally of the family of 
Folchingus, againſt whom he had a great 
grudge ; and therefore having cunningly 
under the colour of friendſhip invited them 
to a feaſt, he murdered thoſe of chief note, 
and almoſt extinguiſhed the whole race of 


his 
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his life, he much reformed his former car - 
riage, giving himſelf wholly to God's wors 
ſhip and ſervice : he died in the iſle of Vin - 


in Wong he was as little regarded.” He was 
ſhortly after intangled in awar againſt queen 
Margaret, to whoſe ſide ſome did incline, 
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wherein he. was taken priſoner, and de- 
tained captive for ſeyen years, and at 
length forced to releaſe his ſubjects of 
their oath of fidelity. T4 

136. Margeret the Dane, and wife to Margaret 
Haguin king of Norway, was now (in the the Dare. 
year 1395). queen of three kingdoms; a 
woman indeed of a high and magnani- 
mous ſpirit, if ſhe had bent her will the 
right way, and virtuous deſigns had been 
the utmoſt end ſhe aimed at. But ſhe, 
making no more account of -any oath ſhe 
had ſworn (whereunta notwithſtanding ſhe 
was very forward) than of childrens ſport, 
with inſatiable covetouſneſs ſpoiling all, and 
delivering up the caſtles and ſtrong holds 
of the kingdom into the hands of ſtran- 
gers, being extremely hated of the Srwedes, 
fled into Denmark, after ſhe had by terrors 
and threatnings obtained the kingdom for 
one Ericus, her own ſiſter's ſon, a young 
man about twenty-four years of age, When 
ſhe was admoniſhed that ſhe ſhould not 
commit the cuſtody of the forts and caſtles 
of the kingdom into ſtrangers hands, her 
anſwer was, Keep you well your eviden- 
ces, and I will take care to keep your 
: caſtles. She died, and was buried at 
Plenſbarg, anno 14 12. 

137. Ericus, duke of Pomerania, did FricusVII 
too much reliſh of the perfidious practices duke of 
of his aunt, keeping no covenant, vexing* e 
the nobility with war, ſpoiling and impo- 
veriſhing his ſubjects at home, and marring 
all commerce abroad; and was therefore 
oppoſed by Eugelbertus, of a noble and 
princely family; and he, by Daniſh trea- 
chery being ſupplanted, Carolus Canutys 
took upon' him the government of the 
realm, Having fled into Denmark, and at 
laſt become odious to the Dane, ſometimes 
attempting, and ſometimes again deſpairin 
of his return into, his kingdom which 
notwithſtanding upon keeping of covenant 
was {till ready to receive him) at length 
in his return he took Gothland, whereby 
he might the more caſily rob all the ſhips 
ſailing towards the north. But being 
beſieged by Carolus Canutus, and not 
daring to truſt to the Danes, he fled into 


gia, having left his ſon to ſucceed him, and 
Turgillus Canutus to be his governar and 
guide, | il 506 
133. Birgerus ſon to Magnus, a diſho- 
nour both to himſelf, and the. whole Swe- 
diſh nation, the ruin and overthrow of his 
own brethren [a prodigious and unnatural 
part] in the beginning of his reign having 
romiſed better proceedings, after the re- 
jecting of Turgillus, his cruel nature began 
to diſcover itſelf: for having at firſt ac- 
cuſed his brethren of treaſon, he afterwards 
by force of arms aſſaulted them, by whom 
being firſt taken priſoner, after a counter- 
feit reconciliation, having invited them to 
a feaſt, he lays violent hands on them, 
thruſts them into a dungeon, there to die 
of famine; and leſt there ſnould be any 
hope of ſuccour, he throws the key into 
a deep river running hard by. Which 
barbarous and inhuman cruelcy, being odi- 
ous both to the Swediſh and Gothiſb nation, 
they took up arms, expelled him out of the 
kingdom, and he, together with his wife, 
died miſerably in Denmark, 
124. Magnus Smech, ſon to Ericus, ſlain 
by his brother Birgerus, in the year 1319. 
ſucceeded in the government, who no whit 
terrified by his uncle's example, trod ſtill 
in the ſame footſteps ; inſomuch that for his 
contempt of religion, prodigious luſt, and 
barbarous cruelty, he was called a robber or 
ſpoiler, prædo; which was the elogy he pur- 
chaſed to himſelf: for making a ſhew that he 
would admit of his ſon Ericus for a conſort 
in his government, he ſecretly ſuborns one 
to kill him; which being prevented, yet his 
own mother Blanca a French woman poi - 
ſons him, 11105 
Being taken priſoner by Haguinus II. 
king of Norway, but preſently again let 
go, he flies into Denmark, and intercepting 
his ſon's ſpouſe, the dutcheſs of Holfein, 
by force obtrudes upon him Margaret, the 
Dane's daughter ; and in the interim, while 
he is providing great forces againſt his 
ſubjects, he thunders out a praſcription 
againſt them. | | 
Albert of 135. But in the mean time, Albert of 


CO Mechlenburg, nephew to Magnus by his 


Birg eruls 


* 
9 
) 


\ ö Magnus 
Smech. 


ſiſter, is by the proſcribed nobles elected 


king, and ſhortly after at Stackbolm con- 
firmed, Being now ſettled in the throne 
_ he proffers agreement to Magnus, 
who refuſing the ſame, and being ſtrenuous 
for war, was at length taken priſoner, and 
kept cloſe for the whole ſpace of ſeven 
years, until he was by his ſon Haguinus re- 
leaſed. After this, being returned from a 
parliament held at Wiſinar, he began to 


contemn and deſpiſe his ſubjects, of whom elecl! 


Vol. I. 


his own country of Pomerania, and there 
ſpent the reſt of his days in peace and qui- 
etneſs, aun 1437. | 


138. Chriſtopherus, prince palatine of C 
the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, and ſiſter's pherus, 


ſon to Ericus, againſt whom by the Danes 


prince pa- 
latine of 


means he was enticed to, come; and yet the Ne, 


not without great doubting and delibera- and duke 


tion, and the Danes great commendation, of Bawas 
would the peers give their aſſent to his““ 


on. 
Dd d d The 
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The fair ſun-ſhine of the beginning of 
this prince's reign was ſoon, by the Swedes 
ſupplanting one another, overclouded, 
He had once a conflict with the Engliſh, 
wherein he had the better ; and afterwards 
labouring to take Lubeck, and being diſ- 
appointed of his purpoſe, he ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck on the Swediſh ſhore ; after which 
he loſt all hopes of ſubduing theſe towns of 
the Vandals, For his luſt and other wick- 
edneſs the land was puniſhed with peſtilence 
and famine; and afterwards having by ſea 
loſt the great treaſures he had carried with 


him out of the country, at length in Den 


Carolus 
Canutus, 


mark he died childleſs, anno 1448. 
139. Carolus Canutus, after this nation 
had been ſome years without a king, was 
by the peers of the land (now loathing a 
foreign yoke) crowned king anno 1458. 
After he came to the crown, he ſub- 
dued Norway; and being afterwards in- 
vaded and aſſaulted by the Dane, he over- 
wers him exceedingly, By reaſon of the 
inſolency and miſdemeanour of his gover- 
nors at officers, and by the inſtigation of 
the archbiſhop of Up/alia eſpecially, the 
people of the land rebelled, and roſe up 
in arms againſt him; and in the mean 
while that he went to Dan/zick for ſuccour 
from the king of Poland, they brought in 
and crowned Chriſtiernus king of Denmark : 
But in the mean time Catillus, biſhop of 
Lincopia, and nephew to the archbiſhop,of a 


prelate, becoming a warlike man, and ga- 


thering together what forces he could, expells 
out of the kingdom both Chriſtierne (who 
kept no covenant, nor yet performed any 
promiſe) and all his favourites and adhe- 
rents; for at length, in a memorable battle 
fought upon the ice, he overthrew Chriſti- 
erne, and put his whole army to the rout, 
After this the biſhop calls the king home 


out of Pruſſia, who being returned, and 


having again recovered the people's love 
and good-will (being now grown wiſer to 
his coſt) he places over them ſuch officers 


as might give them better content; and at 


length, graced and adorned with as many 
worthy virtues, as days and years in reign- 
ing, he dies anno 1470, | 

After this Charles, ſome reckon Chri/ti- 


erne for 140; Jobn his ſon 141; and 


Liane Sture 


Chriftierne, John's ſon, 142; although 
others are of opinion they were titular 


kings only, and rather intruders than true 


kings, and therefore the next ſhall be, 
140. Steno Sture, ſiſter's ſon to the 
aforeſaid Charles; who not only repelled 


Cbriſtierne and his army, eng now ap- 


roached near to the walls of Stockholm, 

ut put both him and his whole army to 
flight, and kept him from invading the 
country any more, 

He alſo afterwards ſubdued the ſame 


king's ſon, Fohn, by means of ſome diſ- 

eement between him and Suanto, by 
the help of the Ryans and ſome factious 

ople, brought in and crowned. At 
ength bringing back the captive queen to 
her huſband John, being then in Smalandia, 
having ſickned at a feaſt, he died in the 3oth 
year of his reign, He was a great, mag- 
nanimous, and virtuous prince, but yet in 
this, as it were, exceeding himſelf, for that 
he refuſed the diadem royal when offered, 


141. Suanto, prince of the Oftrogoths, guats. 


and a counſellor of the kingdom, was elect- 
ed king of the Suecians. Having made a 
confederacy with the people of Lubeck, he 
made war againſt Chriſtierne the ſecond, 
ſon to John, And while he is making 
great preparations againſt him, he dies 
anno 1512, and in the eighth year. of his 
reign, He was a virtuous prince, liberal and 
mild, intermingled with a grateful ſeve- 
rity, et 


Suanto, ſucceeded in the government. 
This prince by his prudence eſcaped the 
treachery of Chriſtierne, king of Den- 
mark, having ſent to the private conference 
(whereunto he was ſolicited) Gaddus and 
Guſtavus Erickſon, But afterwards ſtoutly 
and valiantly oppoſing Cbriſtierne, now 
come into the field with a very great army, 
and himſelf valiantly fighting, he was at 
length ſhot through with a gun. After 
this tranſaction, the Swedes being diſperſed 
and ſcattered, Chriſtierne, by the nobles of 
the Daniſh faction, was crowned king; and, 
at a banquet, the very day of his corona- 
tion, killed all the nobility by him ſuſpected 
to be of the contrary faction. But by rea- 
ſon of his extraordinary cruelty, in the 
ſame month, he was again expelled the 
kingdom: Of which more hereafter, 


Now before we proceed to the orderly Why the 
ſucceſſion of the enſuing kings, ſomething king of 
may be ſaid concerning the king of Den- hos clad 


mark, and the original of the claim he 


lays to the crown of Sweden, Chriſtierne, crown of 
the firſt of that name (of whom Tome- Swe. 


thing hath been ſaid already) the royal 
race of Denmark being quite extinguiſhed, 
was by the conſent of the peers of the 
kingdom, elected king, and inſtalled on 
the royal throne, and that chiefly by the 
commendation of Adolphus of Holſatia, his 
mother's brother; and afterwards there 
ariſing ſome broils and tumults in the king- 
dom of Sweden, the factious of the king- 
dom (of whom the chief was Johannes Bene- 
diftus, archbiſhop of Upſalia) having be- 
fore rejected their natural king Carolus Ca- 
nutus, elected Chriſtierne; which is the pre- 
tended right the Dane claims to the king- 
dom of Sweden. 8 
After his deceaſe, Jobn his ſon, for the 
| ſpace 


142. Steno Sture II. younger ſon of Senso Sture 


Chriſti- 
11 

| invades 
the coun- 
try of 
Sabeden. 


the aforeſaid Suanto. 


ble or moleſtation, 
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ſpace of thirty-two years, continued king 
of Denmark, He was in like manner, by 
the factious Gotbs, elected king of Sweden, 
after they had rejected Steno the elder, who 
had ſucceeded his mother's brother Charles; 
but was in a ſhort ſpace after by Suanto 
(being by the means of Henningus Gaddus, 
biſhop of Lincopia, and by the conſent. of 
the ſtates of the land, elected in the room 
of Steno) driven out, and in many con- 
flicts being ſtill put to the worſe, he at 
length fled into Denmark. 4) | 
This Suanto ſhortly after dying, the 
peers of the kingdom, after great alter- 
cation (the Daniſh faction willing to ſet 
againſt him Ericus Trollus) the memory of 
paternal worth and virtue prevailing, made 
choice of Steno Sture, the younger ſon of 
Two years after the 
death of Suanto, Chriſtierne the ſecond ſuc- 
ceeded in the kingdom of Denmark, the 
greateſt ſcourge that ever befell the king- 
dom of Sweden, preſently reſolving to 
proſecute the pretended right his father 
and grandfather had to that crown, | 
Steno, their new elected king, ſeeing 
himſelf now, as he thought, ſettled in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom, give- 


ing too much ear to flatterers (which is too 


frequent in princes courts) and by their 
evil counſel ſeduced, committed many 
egregious errors in his government; by 


which means there following an aliena- 


tion of the minds of the nobility, he loſt 
likewiſe the love of many of the commons 
alſo. 

The Dane, who left no wind 
to bring his purpoſe to paſs, and thinking 
it good fiſhing in muddy water, ſoon took 
hold of this opportunity; for gathering 
together a great army, he blockaded Stotł- 
Bolm on all ſides: but Steno likewiſe with 
a great army oppoſing him, he raiſed the 


liege. | 


The wind, in the mean time, being 
contrary for his return into Denmark, for 
the ſpace of three months, he was put to 
an extream ſtrait for want of proviſion for 
his army. Steno, who uſed. all: poſſible 
means to win his love and favour, with all 


means of neceſlary pans for his voy- 
0 


age, ſupplied his preſent neceſſity, granting 
him free leave to return without any trou- 
But this, ſo great a 
courteſy and kindneſs, was but ill requited. 
For, four years after, having about ſome 
matters of great importance, as he pre- 
tended, deſired a private conference with 
Steno, he had almoſt yielded to go aboard 
the enemies ſhip: wherein being prevented, 
the Dane wiſhed Steno to ſend him ſome 


* 


men of note as ambaſſadors to confer 


with him; who having ſent Gaddus and 
Guſtavus ſon to Ericus, he, againſt his 


TOY 


oath and promiſe, carries them both cap- 
tive into Denmark, | 


The next year having gathered together 


a far greater army than the former, he in- 


vaded the country of the Veſtrogotbs, and 


in a battle fought upon the ice, Steno 
being ſhot through the thigh with a gun, 
dies ſhortly after of the wound; upon 
which followed the diſſipation and diſperſe- 
ing of the Swediſh army. Immediately 
after, Chriſtierne was by the Daniſh faction, 
in the principal city of Stockholm, elected 
and crowned king; having alſo after a ſo- 
lemn manner ſworn to the confirmation of 
all their privileges, and promiſed immunity 
and pardon for whatſoever was paſt. | 

But the ſame day (fearing leſt afterwards 
in his abſence the ſons of Steno might by 
the faction be elected) having firſt com- 
manded the gates of the city to be ſnut up, 


and invited to a feaſt the chief of all the 


nobility of the contrary faction, in the ſight 


of all the people, trembling and quake- 


ing for fear, he ſlew ninety-four of them, 
leaving their dead bodies in the great court 
before the town-hall for the ſpace of three 
days for a terror to the people, The dead 
body of Steno was by the tyrant's command 
taken out of the grave, and (as ſome write) 


after he had like a dog torn it with his 


teeth, he commanded it to be burnt to aſhes 
with the others lately killed. The inha- 


bitants were alſo by the rude ſoldiers, with- 


out any regard of age or ſex, cruelly mur- 


dered; and young children being hung up, 


* heads were cut off from their ſhoul- 
ers, 
the ſoldiers, and no manner of outrage 
and inſolency omitted. After his departure 
from thence, as ſome write, he went into 
a monaſtery, where he was entertained after 
the beſt manner the monks were able; 
but after ſervice, being Candlemaſs day, 
he commanded the abbot and all his monks 
to be tied hand and foot, and thrown 
into a deep river running by : But, the 
abbot having by ſome means untied him- 
ſelf, was ſwimming aſhore ; which being 
by him perceived, he cauſed ſome to fol- 
low him with a boat and kill him. 
Having thus committed many outrages 
and inſolences, the people of the land 


(being much diſtaſted therewith) took cou- 
rage, and about 30,000 in arms purſued 


him, now fleeing and marching more by 
night than by day, until at length he came 
into Denmark, Being now ſo imbrued in 


blood, that he could not refrain from cruelty 


even againſt his own. kindred, he was at 
length aſſailed by Frederick prince of Hol- 
ſtein, and thoſe of Lubeck; and his conſci- 
ence now affrighting him, he,with his wife 
a the emperor's ſiſter, and his chil- 
ren, flees into Zealand, which was the third 
year 


The city was rifled and ſpoiled by 


229 
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year after the maſſacre of Stockholm, anno 


1523, | | | 
Guflavu 2 I, called Erickſon, or ſon of 
Erick/on I. Ericus, after a long confinement eſcaping 

out of priſon, fled ſpeedily out of Den- 

' mark, and was at length, by the general 
conſent of the ſtates now ſurviving, ac- 
cepted for king of the realm; being there- 
unto well furthered by thoſe of the city of 

Lubeck, who ſupplied him with ſtore of 

money. : 

This noble and praiſe-worthy prince 
lived and reigned very peaceably with the 
love and good liking of his ſubjects the 
whole ſpace of thirty-eight years, and died 

„ M | | 
Reforma» The moſt memorable of his acts was, 
tion of re- that he baniſhed out of his whole kingdom 
{> Kine. and dominions the ſuperſtitious worſhi 
dom of the church of Rome, and cauſed his ſubjects 
Sweden. to profeſs the reformed religion, accord- 

ing to the confeſſion of Auguſtine, And 
becauſe we account the Danes uſurpation 
to have been no right poſſeſſion, therefore 
according to hiſtorians we make him to 
follow in order the hundred and _— 
third king, immediately after Steno, whoſe 
daughter ſome ſay he married; howbeit 
if he ſo did, we read of no iſſue he had 
by her. The firſt wife therefore, by whom 
he had any iſſue, was Catharine, daughter 
to Magnus duke of Saxony, by whom he 
had Ericus, who ſucceeded him in the 
government, His ſecond wife was Mar- 
r wht; daughter to the noble knight Abra- 
am Loholn, governor of Weſtrogothia,whom 
he married an. 1836, who bare unto him 
theſe children following: | 

1. Fohn, afterwards king of Sweden. 

2, Catharine, married to the earl of 
Eaſt- Frieſland, an. 1859, who bare to him 
Enno, Guſtavus, Jobn and Cbriſtopber, 
earls of Eaſt-Frigſland. 

3. Cecilia, married to Chriſtopber, mar- 
7 of Baden, anno 1 564, to whom ſne bare 
Edward called the fortunate, Chriftopher, 
Conſtans, and Philip, 1 5 

4. Magnus, duke of 'Oftrogothia, who 
died in 1999. . 

5. Steno, who died a child. 

6. Anna, married to George- John, count 

palatine of the Rhine, and duke of Bavaria, 


anno 1564, to whom ſhe bore George, Guſ- 


ſauus, John, Ruphel, Anna, Margaret, and 
| _ married to the duke of Y/zrtem- 
0 * 5 $i 1 a f 
7. Charles, who preſently died. 
8. Sophia, married to Magnus duke of 
Saxony, anno 1568 : ſhe bare to him 6, 
_ Tavus duke of Saxony, who died at Holmia, 
mo 1597, 1 
9. ' Elizabeth, married to Chriſtopher 
dulce of 'Mechlenburg, who had by her 


only one daughter, married to the Maga 
poll a dne. ll. to 

10, Charles, duke of Sudermania, &c. 

This fruitful queen died in the year 
1551, After her deceaſe he married again 
Catharine, daughter to Guſtavus Olaus, ba- 
ron of 'Torpa, anno 1552, but had 'by her 
no children, NOS 


144. Ericus ſucceeded his father Guſta- Erica 
ons, and was crowned at Stockholm in 156 1. VIII. 


This king for a certain time waged war 
againſt the Danes and city of Lubeck, and 
drew upon himſelf the hatred and ill-will 
of all his neighbours ; and as though this 
had yet been but a ſmall matter, he irri- 
tated his own people, whom he had ex- 
ceedingly difcontented, | 
His brother John, who had married Ca- 


of tharine, ſiſter to Sigi/mund king of Poland, 


intirely diſapproved. his brother's turbulent 
courſes and enterprizes; and, in his return 
from Revalia into Livonia, left with the 
Poliſh king his kinſman a great ſum of 
money, for which (this being put into 
his hands as a pledge) certain caſtles and 
commanderies in the country of Livonia 
were delivered to him. deen nale 

This fact, his brother (naturally very 
ſuſpicious) interpreted in the worſt ſenſe, 
as though his brother had conbined and 
joined in league with the Dane and Po- 
landen, and for this cauſe with his whole 
forces aſſaults his brother, takes him, his 
wife, and all his family priſoners, in a town 
of Finland, called Ako, and brings them 
all with him to Stoctholm. Having firſt 
openly accuſed him, he caſt him into pri- 
ſon, where he continued for the ſpace of 
four whole years; beſides that, he put to 
death many of his familiar friends and ac- 
quaintance. But at the four years end the 
caſe is quite altered, for his brother finding 
means to free himſelf from priſon, takes 
his brother captive, and makes him drink 
of the ſame cup he had before made him 
begin with, keeping him cloſe priſoner 
during his life. 1 


145. Ericus being thus juſtly thruſt out %u II. 


of his rhrone, his brother John was with 
the unanimous, free and general conſent 
of the whole ſtate elected king in his 
ſtead, | | 
During his reign he carried on a great war 
with the Danes, the Muſcovites or Ruſſians. 
He was born in 1537, and crowned in 
1569, He married Catharine ſiſter to 
Sigiſinund king of Poland (as before men- 
'tioned) by whom he had, | 
1. Sigiſmund, afterwards king of Poland. 
2. Anne. r | 
After this queen's deceaſe, he married 
one Gunila, daughter to one Axeleurs Bi- 


__ wvernor 


elte de Hereſeter, a noble knight, and go- 


k 
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vernor of Oftrogothia, whom he married 
in 1585, and by her had iſſue, 

1. John, who in the year 1612 married 
Mary- Elizabeth, daughter to Charles IX. 
king of Sweden. 

2. Charles, born in 1550, firſt duke of 
Sudermania, Neriva, and Vermelandia, and 


_.. afterwards elected king of Sweden. 


This king John conſtantly maintained 
the ſame religion of the Auguſtine confeſ- 
fion, which his father had formerly pro- 
feſſed ; although he covertly ſuffered his 
ſon Sigiſmund to be educated in the Romiſh 
religion, which coſt him no leſs than the 
loſs of his kingdom of Sweden, as appears 
hereafter, 

And the better to aſſure his ſubjects of 


his conſtant perſeverance in the religion he 


profeſſed, he gave them his brother Charles, 
duke of Finland, whom he dearly loved, 
for a pledge or pawn, that no innovation 


ſhould therein be e whom he 


146. Si- 
giſmundus. 


— 


alſo appointed by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, during his ſon's abſence, to be go- 
vernor of the whole kingdom. This king 
died the 19th of November, in the year 
159% | 

047 Sigi/mundus, ſon to the aforeſaid 
John, being before (during his fathers life- 
time, in 1590) deſigned and appointed 
king of Poland, was, in the year 1599, 
crowned king of Sweden, and the very day 
of the Epiphany was appointed for that 
purpoſe, There was in the king*s com- 
pany one Franciſcus Mala Spina, biſhop of 
Urlin in Italy, the pope's nuncio, whom 
the king and his followers much deſired to 
perform the ſolemn rites of the corona- 
tion; which prelate was of opinion, that 


if the ſtates of Sweden had once given 


way to this beginning, the Romiſh reli- 
gion might more eaſily afterwards be again 
introduced, But againſt this, with might 
and main, did Adamus Andracanus, then 
archbiſhop of Upſalia, oppoſe ; affirming, 
that it was abſolutely againſt the laws and 
conſtitutions of the kingdom, that any 
other than the archbiſhop of Vyſalia ſhould 


ſet the royal diadem upon his head; and 


beſides, that he muſt ſwear to maintain 
the religion now profeſſed within the king- 
dom of Sweden, according to the Auguſtine 
conteſſion, exhibited to Charles the fifth 
emperor, profeſſed by his grandfather Gu- 
ftavus, and his own father ohn III. and 
at a ſynod holden at Vyſalia confirmed by 
the whole ſtates of the kingdom; and 


that he ſhould not aſſign or grant any church 


or churches in any of the towns of Sweden 
to any other religion than that of the Au- 


guſtine conteſſion ; and further, that, during 


the time of his abode in Sweden, he ſhould 
be contented with the ſervice performed 


within the private chapel of his own pa- 
Vor. I, | 


lace; This was ſtrongly oppoſed by the peers 


and nobles of Poland who accompanied the 


king; howbeit, the peers of Sweden were 
reſolute in their purpoſe, inſomuch, that 
ſome days were thus ſpent in altercations. 
At length, about the middle of January, 
ſeeing no remedy, it was agreed, that the 
biſhop of Uyſalia ſhould perform ſuch 
rites as belonged to the coronation, which 
was accordingly done. 


Ericus Sparce, chancellor of the king- The oath 
dom, adminiſter*d to the king his ſolemn of Sig 


oath ; he reciprocally anſwering him, and“ 


promiſing, firſt, that he would maintain 
Juſtice and truth within his kingdom, and 
that he would puniſh and ſuppreſs all in- 
Juſtice and lying: that he would. do juſtice 
to all the Swediſh nation, as well poor as 
rich : that according to the laws and ſta- 
tutes of the kingdom he would govern 
the ſame ; and that, with the advice and 
conſent of his brother prince Charles, and 
the ſenate or council of the kingdom, he 
would conſult with the natural inhabitants 
of the kingdom, and not with ſtrangers : 
that he would bring no ſtrangers within the 


realm: that he would commit the caſtles 


and forts of the kingdom and deſerts of 
Upſalia to none but the natives of the 
country : that he would impoſe no new tri- 
bute or tax upon the ſubject, unleſs in caſe 
of great neceſſity, either for the defence of 
the kingdom, or in caſe of any inteſtine com- 
motion or ſedition; when the king's ſon or 
daughter is to be married; when the king 
is to make any ſolemn perambulation thro? 
his whole kingdom, or ſomething for the 
reparation of the deſerts of Vyſalia ſhould 
be required: Moreover, that he would 
confirm all privileges and immunities here- 
tofore granted to the peers of the land, 
the whole people, and the clergy thereof ; 
and that, by all poſſible means, he would 
procure peace and tranquillity to all his 
ſubjects z adding, laſtly, this claufe to the 
oath : * So God be good to my ſoul and 
* body, as I from my heart ſwear to ob- 
< ſerve all the premiſſes.“ 

After this was a ſolemn aſſembly of the 
whole ſtates of the kingdom (or a parlia- 
ment) called at Stockholm , wherein was 
conſulted the government of the kingdom 
during the king's abſence, and divers good 
and wholeſome laws enacted, 

In the month of July after, the king 


und. 


departed again into Poland : but in a few Abdica- 
years he was by the ſame ſtates again ab- tion of 
dicated, and quite rejected from ever have- King S. 


ing any right or intereſt in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Sweden ; and 
this was confirmed in a parliament holden 
at Stockholm in the year 1590, 1 

01 


And again, in another parliament 


den at Lincopia, anno 1600, as well him- 
Ee ee 


giſmund, 
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Charles 
IX. 


ſelf as all his iſſue and offspring were for 
ever excluded from the ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom of Sweden, The reaſons were 
various, but eſpecially for ſending an army 
of ſtrangers into the country, quite con- 
trary to his oath and promiſe; who, if 
their plot had taken effect, might have 
overthrown the whole ſtate, beſides the 
ruin of religion, There were divers other 
cauſes ſtill freſh in the memories of ſeve- 
ral of the*natives, which are needleſs to be 
here particulariſed, But withall, in the 
abdication of the king, this condition was 
inſerted, That if within ſix months after 
the finiſhing of the laſt parliament, holden 
at Lincopia, this king Sigi/mund would fend 
over into Sweden his ſon Uladiſiaus, to be 

overned and ruled by his uncle prince 
8 and to be educated in the religion 
profeſſed in the kingdom of Sweden; 
that aſſoon as he was come to years capa- 
ble of governing, they would receive and 
acknowledge him for ever afterwards as 
their lawful king and governor : which 
motion not being complied with, nor yet 
any anſwer within that ſpace returned, 
their former decree of abdicating him and 
his ſeed was there ſolemnly ratified and 
confirmed, 

Sigi/mund married firſt Anna, daughter 
to Charles archduke of Auſtria, by whom 
he had iſſue, | 

1. Anna Maria, 

2. Catharine, 

; 3 . Uladiſlaus, deſigned for king of Po- 
and, 

4. Chriſtopher, cut out of his mother's 


- womb, who both ſoon after died. 


Sigiſinund thus ſolemnly rejected, and 
excluded the crown and kingdom of 
Sweden, his brother John next unto him, 
according to the ordinary courſe and cul- 
tom, ſhould have ſucceeded ; but by rea- 
ſon he was ſuſpeed to be too much ad- 
dicted to his elder brother, king of Po- 
land, they therefore aſſigned him large 
and ample means ſuitable to his birth and 
parentage, and made choice of Charles, 
the youngeſt brother, to take upon him 
the government of the kingdom; who, 
notwithſtanding, would not for a long 
while accept of the regal title, 

147. Charles at length, at the earneſt 
ſolicitation of the whole ſtates, took the go- 
vernment upon him, He was born anno 


i; 50, and was at firſt duke of Sudermantia, 


ericia, and Vermelandia; but, after three 
years government without the regal title, 
did in the —_ 1607 accept the ſame. 
This noble and worthy prince ſwore to 
the maintenance of religion, and the laws 
and conſtitutions of the kingdom, as hath 
been lately declared; all which he accord- 


ingly performed. The peers of the king- 


dom, for his worth and valour, and many 
good offices he had performed for the peace 
and preſervation of the ſtate, were not only 
contented this dignity ſhould be conferred 
upon him, but conſented alſo that the ſame 
ſhould be confirmed to his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever; which failing, the ſame 
was then to return to his elder brother 


Jobn, and to his male heirs, 


It was alſo determined, that by reaſon. 
of divers inconveniences ariſing from the 
kings of Sweden having ſometimes ac- 
cepted of another kingdom, and by that 
means often reſiding in another country, it 
ſhould be therefore enacted and agreed on, 
that no hereditary prince and heir apparent 
to the crown of Sweden ſhould thenceforth 
accept of any foreign kingdom, unleſs he 
reſolve nevertheleſs to live and continue in 
the ſame kingdom of Sweden, 


This noble king, after he came to the His wars 
crown, waged war with the king of Den- againſt 


0 . * 1 Denmark 
mark, and at one and the ſame time with, 2 


the Ruſſſians alſo : For Juan Waſilicvilæ Suſki, 
with many of the peers, being in his chief 
city Moſcow very ſtraitly beſieged by the 
Polanders, he ſent for aid and ſuccour to 
this Charles king of Sweden, there being 
then great danger, not only of the king and 
nobles, but even of the utter overthrow 
and ruin of the whole kingdom, 

This prince therefore ſent with great ex- 
pedition (under the command of 7a:rus 
de la Garde, earl of Leccho, and arch- 
marſhal of the kingdom of Sweden) a 
great army, wherewith he raiſed the ſiege, 
overthrew the enemy's forces, and ſet at 
liberty this diſtreſſed prince and all his peers. 

The aforenamed S$uſ#i, making ſhew of 
a grateful acknowledgment of ſo great a 
kindneſs received, not only promiſed, but 
alſo ſcaled ſome deeds, whereby he treely 
gave unto this king Charles, and to his 
heirs and ſucceſſors kings of Sweden, for 
ever, certain territories and lordſhips, to- 
gether with the towns, caſtles and forts 
thereunto belonging. But the performance 
was not anſwerable to the promiſe; for this 
unthankful perfidious prince ſent ſecretly to 
the captain of one of his caſtles, ordering 
him with ſome forces to intercept thoſe 
deeds, together with the money agreed 
upon for the ſoldiers pay. The king, ir- 
ritated by ſuch an injury, raiſes new for- 
ces, invades the country (the Polander ha- 
ving again ſeized on Moſcow, the chief city) 
takes Rexbolme, and poſſeſſes himſelf of a 
great part of the adjacent country, But 
while he was in the midſt of his good 
ſucceſs, behold cruel Atropos ſuddenly cuts 
the thread of his life, and by this means, 
together with his hereditary dominions, 
leaves likewiſe this war to be finiſhed by 
his ſon Guftavys Adolphus, afterwards king 
| of 
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of Sweden, whereof more hereafter. He 
died of a great fickneſs in a war againſt 
Denmark, October 30, 1611. 

His firſt wife was Mary, daughter to 
Lewis elector and count-palatine of the 
Rhine, whom he married anno 1579, and 
had by her, 

1. Margaret- Elizabeth, who died at five 
years of age. 

2. Elizabeth-Sabina, who alſo died young. 

3. Lewis, who died juſt after his birth. 

4. Catharine, born anno 1584, who, in 
1614, married the illuſtrious prince John 
Caſimir, prince palatine of the Rhine, and 
duke of Bavaria. 

5. Guftavus, who died a child. 

6, Mary, who alſo died young. 

This -virtuous queen died in the year 
1380.“ . Sf 
Hjs ſecond wife was Chriſtiana, daughter 


* 


to Adolphus duke of Holſatia, who bare to 


him, | 


148. Guf- 148, 


taUVUs 


Ad:Iphus. 


1. Chriſtiana, who lived not long. 

2. Guſtavus Adolphus, the illuſtrious and 
victorious king of Sweden, born December 
the gth, 1594. | 

3. Mary-Elizabeth, born in 1596, and 
in the year 1612 married to John, an here- 
ditary prince of the kingdom, and duke of 
Oftrogothia. 

4. Charles-Philip, hereditary prince, and 
duke of Sudermania, Nericia, and Verme- 
landia, born in 1601. He died in Livonia 
unmarried. | 

Thus I have finiſhed what I at firſt pro- 
poſed, by giving you a ſhort view of this 
ancient kingdom, and a breviate of its 
kings; nor can I conclude without paying 
a que regard to the memory and noble 
exploits of their heroic king Guſtavus Adol- 
pbus; of which I have not only been well 
informed by perſons of credit, but in part 
have been myſelf an eye-witneſs, 


CHAP. X. 


Of the noble, illuſtrious, and invincible Prince GusTavus Apo eavs II. King 
of the Swedes, Goths, and Vandals, &c. with ſome of his Exploits before his 


* 


entering into Germany. 


Uſtavus Adolphus, born the gth 
of December, 1594, tho? but of 
a tender age for ſwaying the 

royal ſceptre (for his father dying in 1611, 

he was then but ſeventeen years of age) 

was crowned in 1617, Conſidering then 
his tender years, and laying them in one 
ſcale, and the weight of affairs on his 
ſhoulders in the other, we may moſt juſtly 
wonder and admire at God's might and 


power in making him a fit inftrument to 


dren, yet they lived not long. 


 after-ages ſhall admire, 


effect ſuch matters, as I doubt not but 
In the year 1620 
he married Mary-Eleanor, ſiſter to prince 
George William, marquis of Brandenburgh, 
one of the electoral princes of the empire, 
who, although ſhe bare him ſome chil- 


year 1624, ſhe bare him a daughter called, 
1. Chriſtiana, who died the ſame year, 
The year after ſhe bare him again ano- 


ther daughter, alſo called 


2. Chriſtiana ; and, in the year 1627, ſhe 


was (in a parliament then holden at Soc. 


holm) declared heir-apparent to the crown 
of Sweden. Tt has been a little before re- 
lated how his father Charles IX. of that 
name died during his war with Denmark ; 
and it has likewiſe been ſhewn, that 
at the ſame time he had hot war with 
the prince of Ruſſia: by which it appears, 
in what a labyrinth of troubles this young 
king was involved at his firſt coming to 


In the 


the crown. 


In both theſe wars he carried His war 


his affairs ſo well, that he procured him- with the 


ſelf the advantage of a firm and inviola- 
ble peace, He had with the Danes di- 
vers conflicts, and always demeaned him- 
ſelf ſo worthily, that he came off with 
honour and credit ; and at length, that 
great king, ſeeing he had to engage with 
his match, was willing to accommodate 
his martial thoughts, and entertain a trea- 
ty of peace: ſo that theſe two princes, 
who before were mortal enemies, became 
loving friends, and concluded a ſtrict league 
of amity and friendſhip, With the Ruſ- 
ſian prince he had ſome greater difficul- 
ty to overcome, there reſting ſome ſtrong 
and almoſt impregnable places to be taken, 


and the evidences concerning ſuch territo- 


ries as the Ryfſian had, for good conſidera- 
tion, aſſigned his father, to be recovered. 
And although my purpoſe be not parti- 


cularly to enlarge upon all the ſeveral oc-' 


currences of this war; yet there are ſome 
things to be obſerved, not unworthy the 
reader's conſideration, whereof I ſhall give 
but a ſhort hint. | Is 
After his father's deceaſe, having ſettled 
the affairs of his kingdom at home, altho?® 
he had to deal with ſo potent an enemy 
as the king of Denmark, yet he did not 
negle& this war againſt ch 
for this purpoſe 
proſecute what 


king of 
D 


enmark, 


e Ruſſian ; and His war 

Yrepared a great army to with the 
bis father had left un- Ralſan 

ſiniſhed. f 


riuge, 
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finiſhed, Now it is to be underſtood, that 
the forts and places he took from the 
Ryſſian prince are the ſtrongeſt holds, and, 
as it were, the very keys of all the Ruſſian 
Thecoun- dominion, That country is corruptly cal- 
1 Agony led Rexholme, from a ſtrong city and caſtle 
ruptly cal · ſeated in two little iſlands in the mouth of 
leq ex- the river Woxen, in one of which the caſtle, 
holme. and in the other the city is ſeated ; though 
the right name of this country, among 
hiſtorians, is known by the name Carelia. 
But among all theſe ſtrong holds and ca- 
ſtles, none is to be compared with the 
ſtrong fort Notteburg, which hath therefore 
ever been eſteemed invincible, untill of 
late experience hath taught us the con- 
trary, It is built in a little iſland in the 
mouth of the ſwift river Nerva, and by 
reaſon of the breadth of the river could 
not be battered with ordnance. This ſtrong 
caſtle therefore, being of ſo great impor- 
tance, was never unfurniſhed. But the great 
God of heaven, who, according to his 
ee and pleaſure, diſpoſes of all 
ubl:inary things, and infatuates the wiſ- 
dom of the wile, delivered this invincible 
fort into the hands of an invincible prince ; 
a preſage, no doubt, of his future great 
The and glorious victories, But the manner is 
ſtrange yet more admirable; for tho' the ſol- 
ee diers were not unfurniſhed of ſufficient 
45+ food, and the enemies force they needed 
Netteburg. not much to fear, yet within their mouths 
: and throats there grew ſo many great warts, 
that although they had food ſufficient, 
they could not feed on the ſame, nor yet 
ſwallow down any ſuſtenance ; for which 
cauſe they were reed to ſurrender this 
ſtrong fort into the king's hands, And fo 
he that made the walls of Jericho at the 
ſound of a ram's horn to fall down, to 
make a way for his own people of 1/rael to 
enter that city, found out this way to take 
this invincible fort, And whoſoever ſees 
not the fame providence accompanying and 
proſpering him in this ſo great a war, un- 
dertaken againſt the whole power of the 
Auſtrian houſe and the catholick league,* I 

think is more than pur-blind, 
The take- There is in that ſame country another 
ing of the ſtrong caſtle, called Juanogorod, ſeated on 
ſtrong fort the top of a high rock, in an iſthmus, or 
2 narrow plain, a great part thereof being 
e.rxviron'd with the ſwift river Nerva. And 
though on the weſt ſide, as it looketh to- 
wards the river, it might be battered; yet 
both that way, as likewiſe on the ſouth 
and north parts,it was well defended by this 
river, and on the caſt there was a low val- 
ley, dug by nature's own induſtry, where 


The in- 
vincible 
ſort of 
Notteburg. 


the people had their habitation, the coun- 


try about being plain and level, and fo 


ther with the former, and many more, 


high, that the ordnance could touch only 
the tops of the turrets, and go no lower : 
neither yet was there any undermining it, 
by reaſon of the ſoil, which was altogether 
rocky, This fort, notwithſtanding, toge- 


were by this ſame king .taken in the year 
1617, inſomuch that this great | lags was 
then put in no ſmall fear of loſing all or 
the greater part of his dominions, whereof 
there was then much danger. Wherefore 
the great czar or duke, Michael Feodoro- 
vitz, ſon to the former perfidious Juan- 
Waſilievilæ Suſki, earneſtly ſuing for peace, 
it was at length, by the mediation of king 
James, effected, and in the year 1618 
fully finiſhed and agreed on. And thus 
were thoſe aforemention*d towns and forts, 
and divers others belonging to this Carelia 
Ruthenica, or country of Rexholme, toge- 
ther with all the deeds and evidences there- 
unto pertaining, reſigned over and deli- 
vered into the hands of this king, and for 
ever annexed to the crown of Sweden; and 
all other places during this war taken from 
the Ryffian were reſtored to him, as is to 
be ſeen in the articles of agreement more 
at large, Neither was this king then 
paſt twenty-one years of age, when he had 
brought to a happy end two ſo great and 
important wars. Now after this happy and 
peaceable concluſion, having eſtabliſhed 
ne in all his provinces, he gave not 

imſelf over to Juſtful pleaſures (as is 
often too cuſtomary with young princes) 
nor to drown himſelf with ſinful delights ; - 
but applied himfelt entirely to beautity and 
adorn this peaceable kingdom, whereof he 
was now fully poſſeſſed ; which he thought 
could be no better effected, than by con- Confirma- 
firming the ancient good and wholeſome tion of the 
laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, and Mien 
adding ſome others, as occaſion required. cerning 
And therefore, he not only reinforced the traffick 


former laws and conſtitutions concerning #"4 con- 


merce be- 
trafick and commerce betwixt the fea-,- che 


towns, but added alſo divers others tending @-towns. 
to the ſame purpoſe ; together with ma- 

ny other things, whereon for brevity I may 

not now inſiſt, _ 

But that he might leave a perpetual me- 
morial to the Chriſtian world, that he was 
as well a favourer of Miner da as of Mars, 
he hath left thereof a ſufficient proof to 
all after-ages. During the reign of Ericus 
Balbus, the then archbiſhop of Up/alia, 
Fezlerus inſtituted and founded in that 
city a college of four profeſſors ; and after- 
wards the number. of profeſſors being in- 
creaſed, together with an addition of far 
greater means, it was, in the year 1476, by 
pope Sixtus IV. erected into the form of 

an 


n 


* 


— 


See Page 219, preceding. 
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an univerſity, and adorned with the like 
privileges as that of Bononia. This um- 

verſity, by injury of time and devourin 

war being much endamäged, and havin 

loſt much of its. ancient ſplendor än 
beauty, was again, by the late deceaſed 
Charles IX. as it were, reſtored not on! 

out of her aſhes to her forfner. Gigntty Am 
ſplendor, but a great increaſe alſo added 
The uni- to her former beauty. And this fame 
Up/alia is tify to poſterity his love of learning, did 
4 ſo increaſe both the nurmiber of Rare 
creaſed profeſſors, and their maintenance, that It 
and a. may well be compared With many of the 
domed: beſt univerſities of Eavppr; and leſt "it 
ſhould at any time hereafter, by rexſon of 

the want or uncertainty of means, come 

ruin or decay, he did, in the year 1624, du 

of his on revenues, ſettle upon the fame 
very great and large means, and confirmed 

the ſame in moſt hiv and ample manner: 

and made the poſſtſſion of theſe Hinds and 
rents as ſurè and firm as the belt noble- 
| man's of the kingdom, ' © OO 
His war This prince, after he had lived a few 
ien his years in peace, was again intangled in 
Siciſmund, new war with. his e e king of 
king of Poland, in which he took rpm him many 
Poland, ſtrong towns and forts of great impor- 


ee 8 0% «4 th 


made war in his enemy*s country) both. it 


the kingdom of Poland itſelf, in the duchy . 


'of Lithuania, and in the rich counts 


of Pruſſia; fo that if he had continued 


as he began, and affairs of a higher na- 
ture and ſtrain had not invited him an- 
other way, "notwithſtanding the aid the 
emperor, his brother-in-law, ſent him, he 


at part, if not all his dominions 3 


which he wiſely and in time foreſeeing. 


earneſtly ſued to our gracious king's 
majeſty, and to the king of France, te 
mediate a fair agreement betwixt him Nan 
his nephew z. which ,was accordingly per- 
formed the 29th of September, 1629, 4 
truce and ceflation of arms for ſix years 
* * being agreed on; by virtue 
of which agreement the king of Swe- 
den reſtored to his uncle many places 
by him taken in the kingdom of Po- 
land and ducky of Liibuania; howbeit. 


he retained ſtill many good towns. an 


caftles in the. country of Pruſſia, The 
particular articles of their agreement, for 
avoiding 8 C50 of 1 I here 
aſs by; and Whoever is deſirous to ſee 
p e Ame, may have recourſe to the hiſto- 
FT. Ts 


1 „ 


Contains the Entrance of the invincitle King of Sweden, the great Gus r Avus 
Apor ents, into Gertnany with à numerous nk anno 16030; with a brief 
C 


Account of ſome of the principal Exploits by him 


Adolphus, eatl of Halſburg, being in 
IX the year 1274 crowned emperor at 
Auiſerunum or Ain, laid the firſt 


+4 ft 


foundation of the greatneſs of the ,/4 \ | 


houſe ; for this ptince, beſides his 
poſſeſſed! of many reſt ee partly. 
by force and violence, atid partly by pur- 
chaſe, much increaſed his hereditary do- 
a minions: and the country of Auſtria allo 
(fot want of a lawful ſucceſſor) fell into 

this emperot”s hands to diſpoſe of, which 
he ſoon confetred upon his fon Albertus. 
Radolphus dying, Adolphus ęarl of ' Naſſau 
was elected emperor, and afterwards mur- 
dered by the aforeſaid Albe&/us, who got 
himſelf afterward choſen emperor. This 
prince likewiſe ſpared no pains, but im- 
proved his utmoſt power and meahs for the 
increaſe of this already-grounded greatneſs, 
Arid this made him fo eager an enemy to 
the Helveriat! liberty, that lie laboured by 
all means, direct or indirect, to hook in 


3 he could compaſs to make his 
Vol, b 


1 ** R * tt „ 1 1 Ae 2 22 & 4 


e that Time atchieved, 

ſons great, and to adyance the now-riſing 
Auſtrian houſe z yea, ſo eager was he in 
proſecuting, his purpoſe, that he ſpared not 
the very 1 07 and religious houſes; 
but either bought out- right what might 
be purchaſed, or elſe procured himſelf and 
his ſons to be made patrons and protectors 
of ſuch eccleſiaſtical places: a fair way 
for future poſſeſſion, But the unjuſt mur- 
der of his predeceſſor being by his on 
brother's ſon revenged (who killed this 


A had perhaps, before now, deprived him of 
verſity of invincible king Guſtavits Adolphus, to teſ© a | n 


0 
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tance, without any loſs to kimſelf (Gor hs | 


ambitious Mert) and all his ambition gr, 
laid in the duſt, the princes of the Auſtrian killed. 


houſe, ag they had now and then their 
turns in this ſupreme authority, ſo were 
they not wanting to - themſelves and ſuc- 
ceſſors, but, as time and opportunity of- 
ered, went on in their predeceſſors foot- 
ſteps. At length, after the death of the 


aperor Sigiſmund, in the year 1438, ano- Another 


ther Albert, of the Auſtrian houſe, and Albert 


ſon-in-law to the aforeſaid Srgiſmund, was emperor. 


elected emperor; Nn his ſucceſſors have 
"ELF. 0 kept 


neee 


— 


2 In hah, 


d Charhk: I. 
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Via, 


kept to themſelves almoſt two hundred 
years, even until this day; having alſo 
afterwards added to their former greatne 

the kingdom of Hungaria, Bohemia (witl 
the appurtenances thereof) Hleſia, Mora- 
uſatia, and alſo became at ſeveral 
times lords and maſters. of Stiria, Carinr 
thia, and Sirolis; and afterwards, by mar- 
Triage, the Seventeen Provintes. At length, 
Charles V. (as though this houſe had not 
yet been ſufficiently aggrandiſed) added 
for his ſhare the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, together with all the kingdoms 
and deminions thereupon , depending; 
namely, the kingdom of Naples, Sicily, 
and duchy of Milan; beſides the Weſt- 
Indies, and all the riches of that weſtern 
world; with ſomething in the Eaſt-Indies 


Carles V. alſo. All this notwithſtanding, this great 


attempts 


the over- 


throw of 
the true the 


religion, 
together 
with the 


German 


liberty. 


Frankfort, January 24. 


monarch, according to his plus ultra, not 
being contented with, he further aimed at 
Fubvertibo and overthrow both of the 
true religion and the liberty of Germany 
and began to act ſuch a tragedy in Higlł 
Germany, as his fon Philip ® atterwards at- 
tempted in the Lo- Countries: for which 
7 in order to have pope Leo X. for 
his friend, as that prelate had before ana- 
thematized Luther, ſo this emperor (to 
act his part) alſo proſcribes him. This 
plot for a while ſucceeded according to his 
wiſhes ; inſomuch, that Fohn-Frederick, 
prince: elector, and the landgrave of Heſſe, ; 
protectors and maintainers of the true re- 


formed religion preached by Luther, and 


the Cerman liberty, were in open field 
overthrown, their forces diſperſed, and 
they themſelves taken priſoners, But, at 
length, Maurice duke of Saxom, the em- 
peror's general, newly poſſeſſedq not only 
of his kinſman's lands and poſſeſſions, but 
of his electoral dignity ene to 
the emperor's expectation, revolts, and 
forces him, not only to a reſtitution of the 


captives, but likewiſe to a ſettled peace 


and liberty of religion within the whole 
German territories, as tae es 

The Jeſuits, incendiaries of the chriſ- 
tian world, envying the peace and proſpe- 
rity of the ſame, as in other parts, fo 
in this country of Germany laboured to: 
overthrow and ſubvert both the ſtate of 
the true reformed church and common- 
wealth. And although they had been a 
Jong time projecting ſuch a plot, yet it 
could not be conveniently brought about 
till ſuch time as Frederick I, eleor-pala- 
tine, accepted of the Bohemian crown 
( being freely and lawfully thereunto 


elected) for, this viperous generation? be- 
ng of a martial breed, failed not to lay 
hold on ſuch an opportunity; and there- 
fore ceaſed, not ,to incenſe and ſtir up the 
emperor Ferdinand II. (of himſelf ſenſible 
enough of any thing that might but in 
ſhew derogate from the dignity, of the Au- 
Arian houſe) to proſecute that which be- 
fore had been projected. And thus was 


this noble prince deprived not only of hs 
kingdom of Babemia, but of all his here- 


ditary dominions and ęlectorate dignity. 
And whereas many, ignorant of the Jeſuits 
far· fetch'd ſecret ſtratagems, did verily be- 
lieve that they were attained to the ut- 


moſt end they aimed at, it proved far 
otherwiſe; for the fire that ſo long lay 
covered under the aſhes. broke forth, and 


ſet on fire of a ſudden all the flouriſhing 
provinces of Germany. And the vizard be- 
ing removed, their purpoſe was made ma- 
nifeſt to the blindeſt eye-ſight ; to wit, 
the total ruin and, overthrow of the true 
religion, profeſſed.in, maſt parts of Germa- 
xy, the reducing them again to the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, and utter 'overthrow of the 
liberties, of the Rogan empire; whoſe de- 
ſigns whoever. (in defence of God's cauſe, 
and liberties of: their own country) did any 
way oppoſe, have been in. a moſt barba- 


rous manner perſecuted with fire and 


ſword, and many forced to forſake their 
ancient inheritances, to ſave their lives and 
keep a good conſcience, in ſtill profeſſing 
that religion wherein they had been hereto- 
fore brought up. Others again, mare puſil- 
lanimous, and loth to loſe all for the ſake 
of Chriſt (befides a ſhameful and perfidi- 
ous abjuration of that truth which they 
had before profeſſed) were notwithſtanding 
forced to yield to ſuch laviſh and ſervile 
conditions as the inſolency of a victorious 
enemy was pleaſed to impoſe on them. 
When this tyranny had been for at leaſt 
ten years proſecuted after a rigid manner, 
it pleaſed Almighty God, of his infinite 
goodneſs (all other means failing) in pity 
and compaſſion to his poor afflicted church, 
deſtitute of the leaſt appearance of any 
human help, to raiſe up means of deli- 
yerance, where I am ſure it was leaſt ex- 
ected, even that illuſtrious and victorious 
ng of Sweden, captain of the Lord's hoſt, 
uſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, Goths- 
and Vandals, arrived in Pomerania in Febru-. 
ary 1630, and landed near the iſles of Ru- 
gen and Uſdome, at a little village called 
Pennemund, with no more at firſt than ſix 
thouſand ſoldiers, Going on ſhore, a | 
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And ſince then to the year 1742; when, upon the death of the emperor Charles, of the honſe of 
Auſtria, and ſixth emperor of that name, Cherles Albert, of the houſe of Bavaria, was choſe emperor at 


b. King of Parn. : 


- 


* 
* 
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fell down, and poured out this prayer unto 
God : | 


C Lord, thou that ruleſt over-the hea- 
8 vens, the earth, and the vaſt ſea, I 
© cannot ſufficiently give thee thanks, that 
thou haſt preſerved me ſo graciouſly in 
© this perilous journey, 
© der thanks unto thee, and give praiſe 
unto thee, from the very bottom of 
* my heart ; beſeeching thee, ſeeing thou 
* knoweſt that in this voyage my purpoſe 
and intent tends not to my own, but 
only to thy glory and honour, and for 


church, that if now the time and ap- 
pointed hour be come, aſſiſt me further 
with thy grace and bleſſing, and grant 
me a proſperous wind and good weather, 
that 1 may behold the reſt of my army 
with a joyful eye, which I have left be- 
hind me, picked up out of divers na- 
tions; to the end that, with, them, I 


KM K a M aA Aa A _ a 


O Lord, I ren- 


the comfort and help of thy afflicted 


» 


1 


* may advance forward thy holy work. 10 


Amen.” 


The king's officers and council ſtepping 


on ſhore after him, and hearing ſuch a 


zealous prayer come from him in this man- 
ner, could not forbear weeping ; which 
the king perceivihg, he ſaid unto them, 
* Weep not, my friends, but pray fervent- 
ly from the bottom of your hearts; the 
more ye pray, the more victory God 
will give you; for earneſt prayer is 
more than the gaining of half a battle.“ 
It ſeems, ſince that time, that the king's 
2 hath availed much with God, and 

ow mightily the Lord hath been with 
him, in taking many countries, cities, 
and towns; in overthrowing the empe- 
ror's invincible army, and that of the ca- 


La) 


tholick league; and the great increaſing of 


his army lince his firſt landing : where- 
fore to God (the only author aud giver of 
them) be given immortal praiſe, Amen. 
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E find by experience, that God in 
his infinite wiſdom 17 framed 
and poſited the oe of earth and 
waters, with, the dependent elements, ſo 
agmitably in every part, that man can- 
ſorpriſed wich wonder when he 
conſiders the harmony in all the ſpacious, 
maſs; and his curiofity world be tired with - 
a too tedious ſearch into every particular, 
Let it ſuffice then that modern diſcoveries 
have brqughe 4 | 
knew little (or were altogether ignorant) 
Gf. I hl not inſiſt on the American or 


new work] (ſo tenned by many) Which, but k 


a few ages paſt, all Europe, arid, I may 
1th real ms the then two other di 
25 of 105 uppoſed total univerſe, were 


ſtrangets to; for ty buſineſs at preſent not 


V 


to light What former ages 
i outrages. 


The 


c 


wo 
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Sea, viz. the dukedoms of Moſcow, Welode- 
mar, Rezan, and ſome others, Since this 


It has been enlarged by addition and con- 


queſt, and is at preſent under,a ſingle go- 
;vernmenit, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
the Tartars and; other bondering countries 
have made to hinder the, flouriſhing of it, 
anck to ſhare the Irbntieis/artiongſt them ; 
to Which end ithe have. made cruel wars 
and inroads, ſhedding much blood, plunder- 


ing; burning, md gmmitting mary other 


o;I:mult properly call itÞate HWalodemar, 
Moſcow,  Pleſkow, Niſnovogrod, Smolenſco, 
Novegrod-velica (ds Neef thi" loi 
rasen Ad hora, Raſtove, a Ghaletſa, Up 
uga, Vagha, Cargipolia, Juruſlave, Bealo, 


lying that, way, I ſhall bend: it on the | Zeig, Reæun, and Dxius. Theſt with their 


vaſt northern tract of country, anciently 


hinted at, and now ſo, well diſcovered by, ing our, 


the name of Riſſia; but more properly, to 
follow the modern writers, Moſcovy, as the 
far nobler and moſt accepted name of that 


part of the catth, producing great advan- Pernia, Aldaria, Veſta, 


tages to ſuch as trade with. it, and an im- 
provement of knowledge to thoſe that 


travel its ſpacious limits. .. e 
The famed! cotmtry of / Moſcovy, or as 


ſome will have it Nuſſia, is bounded gn t 
and mY 


caſt with} the river Ob, ot) Oby, 
Negayan Tarlars; on the 'welk 


ania, "Livonia and Poland; on the north 


with! Lapland and the ocean ; on the ſouth 
with a part of Lartaty, called the ume: 


It was formerly called Sarmatia, and, as 
molt ſuppoſe, changed its name (becauſe 


it was divided into divers ſmall, but abſo-— 


lute governments) to that, of Ruſſia; for, 


in their language, the word ſignifles a P 
| ing or dividing. 5 141 4 I. 
When this country was calſed Sarmatia, it 

pal parts, the 


was divided into two prineipal 
white and black, The firſt of theſe contained 
all that lieth towards the north, and on the 
part of Liefland, viz. (as now the provinces 
are named) Yagha, Duina, Wologda, Uſtio, 
Cargapolia, Novegrodia, and ſome others 
of leſſer note, As for the black Sarma- 
tia of the ancients, it comprehended the 


ſouthern part, towards the Euxine or Black” 


n on te government of 
\ 


which -bends>ſ6thewhat eat wa 
with Lithu?; , 


Engliſ mile; and ridrthWatd 
are otlier tenitutiet) but the/extream old 


Da I C 


dependencies are very large, far exceed- 


ſhirgs in LR; and thong they! 
are termed the natyral, provinces, there yet 
remain others ' palne# by emlatging their 
borders, viz, Twerra, 2. 46077 Congora 
; Boulglionia, Ched 
ingo, Oudoria, comp ding ; Siberia, 
Cazan and Aſtracau, with ſomè others now 
t of Maſco 
o that this fpacions cbuntiy, bro | 
to ſouth, meaſured, from Cola 16 any 
i9 1 
length about 4249, verſts, a orſt being 
ſomething mofe than red ares of an 
beyond Cola 


is there very oppreſſive, ſa. ar they are 


* 


not much fertile When their chat of ſhow is 


diſſolved- -ſun in the- four hot ſum- 
mer. Na The, breadth from that part 
whigh\ lieth the fittheſt web fromm the Nay 


the part of Siberia eaſtward, is, 
in a manner, cqual to the length. 
- — Mofcovy is vratered 
vers, molt of them, when the weather is 
open, being navigable, ſome by leſſer and 
ſome by larger veſſels that procure a con- 
ſiderable trade; but in the rigid ſeaſon they 


are frozen over, ſo that ſleds and carriages 


paſs) on them from place to place: They 
abound in fiſh, and the Volga is famous for 


the great quantity of ſturgeon taken in it. 
"It 


ineipat provinces E. Moſtory {for Diviſion, 


large ri- Rivers. 


0 The Sos of 

MOSCOVY or | 
| RUSSIA. | 
| By H. Moll Geographer 
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It is about 2800 verſts in length, an Eu- 
gliſþ mile in moſt places over, and empties 
its waters into the Caſpian ſea, running by 
Afracan, and other towns of note, to 
which it brings a conſiderable trade. The 
other rivers of note are the BoryſtÞnes,” 
that divideth the counry from Lithuania, 
and falleth into the Euxine fea; the Ta- 
nais, or Don, the ancient boundary be- 
tween Europe and Alia, falling into the 
great lake of Mzotis, by the city of Aſoph; 


Diuina, falling unto the bay of S. Nicholas, . 


northward ; and to be brief, a great many 
more, as Moſcow, running through the city 
of that name, and about ten others very 
large, beſides ſmaller ſtreams, the leaſt for 
length and breadth comparable to the ri- 
ver of Ypames and from theſe proceed 
many branches: ſo that take the country 
in general, it is as well watered as can be 


deſired, and accommodated with ſeveral good 


ports and havens. 


Soil, The ſoil of this ſpacious country cannat\. 


be reafonably expected (any more than 
others) fertile in all places alike, and par-' 
ticularly in ſome parts, by reaſon of its 
Latitude, northern ſituation, lying from 33 to 69 
degrees and ſome minutes north latitude: 
Yet it is wonderful to ſee how God has or- 


dered things here to the advantage and for' 


the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants. The 
earth for the moſt part is of a light ſandy' 
mould, but not alike for producing ſuch 
things as ſpring up northwards, towards 
St. Nicholas and Cola; and north-eaſt to- 
| . wards Siberia, there is an indifferent ſteri - 
| Sterility, lity, the country there being full of deſärts 
and vaſt foreſts, by reaſon 'of the extremity 


of the climate in the colder ſeaſon ; but 


from the Vega, which lies almoſt 1500 
verſts from the port of Sz. Nicholas, down 
towards Moſcow, and ſo the ſouthern parts 
that border on the Crimte, that contains 
near the like ſpace, the country is very 
Fertility. fruitful in the proper ſeaſon, yielding paſ- 
ture, corn, flowers, pleaſant fruits, and 
- woods in great plenty; and fo it is between 
Rezan and Novogrod (that lies ſouth- eaſt 

from Moſcow) and other parts, as between 
Moſcow and Smolenſſto, that lies ſouth- weſt 
towards Lithuania; inſomùch that one would 
wonder to fee the great alteration between 

Obſerva- winter and ſummer in Meſcovy; In the 
tions on former, the whole country is cover*'d'by a 
ws ex- continual falling ſnow, that is ſometimes 
e heat 1 ; 2 e Wer 
and cold. 4 yard or two in depth in the fouthern 
arts, but more exceſſive in the north; 

and the cold is ſo extreme, that the rivers 

* ö 5 p * EY 

and other waters are frozen to a vaſt thick- 

neſs, and this uſually continues for *fiva 
months, viz. from the beginning of No. 
vember till towards the end of March, at 
which time the ſun's warm beamsretyrnme, 
the ſnow begins to melt away, which makes 


* 


the face of the country look very fright- 
ful, and the ways, on the thaw, for a time 
unpaſſable. But then, as it were on a 
ſadden,. tlie face of nature is changed; for 
though a little before, water thrown up in 
the air would deſcend in ice drops, and 
any metal graſped faſt in one's hand would 


ſtick to the ſkin and make it bliſter, 
land many people venturing: too far have 


been frozen to death in the -ſtreets, and 
on their journies in the fleds]- now the 
woods, that are moſtly of birch and fir, 
give a pleaſing ſight, the meadows ang paſ- 
tures look green and grow apace, variety 
of flowers appear in the fields, and the 


birds make a pleaſing, harmony, the night- 


ingales there in abundance have a clearer” 
note than with us : and this ſudden growth 
of things proceeds from the benefit of the 
ſhow, which lying fo long keeps off the 
rigour of the froſt, and diflolving ſo tho- 
roughly, drenches and ſoaks the earth, that! 
into a cold climate, the plants and herbs, 
Sc. find fuch a nouriſhment: that they 
ſboner ſhoot forth than in warmer coun- 
tries; and indeed, ' conſidering the! paſt 
cold, the heat is greater than uſually with 
us in June, July, and Auguſt, which produces 
ſtore of apples, | pears, ' plums; - cherries 
black and red, a fruit like a muſk-melon, 
but more plèaſant in taſte; cucumbers, 
gourds, rafberries, ſtrawberries, hurtle- 
berries, and many other berrios; alſo wheat, 
rye, batley, peaſe, buſſcway, pfnytha, 
taſting ſomewhat like rice; and ſometimes” 
they have ſueh plenty, that wheirt is fold at 
two Engliſh pence a buſhel: the ryc is lowed 
before the froſt,'all other grain for the moſt 
part the beginning of May; but the northern 
parts are uſually ſerved in a great degree 
by the ſouthern with corn, as being more; 
ſterile, 145 11 FLETS 72 CES. 2 f | 15 71 
This country: above others is noted for- 
rich furs, which they get by hunting divers 
creatures, as alſo for hides, tallow, wax, ho- 
ney, flax, hemp; tar, and beher valuable 
eee, OH Yi239 4-4 Ton 
Of the animals of this country J ſhall 
treat particularly in due place: but now 
purſuing the method 1 pfopoſed to obe 
ſarve, the next thing that offers is the: 
cities, towns, and the like, that adorn anch Citiec, ge. 
beautify the country 3 and thoſe of ww 

are, | | i '1 5 een 21317 08 W349 5 

'” Moſcow; the metropolis, from which tho gere. 
country at preſent ſeems to tale its name, 

is that city does from the river, on:'whoſd 
bounds' it ſtands, It is about twelve miles 

in compaſs, and may contain about 41500 
families, conyents, churches, and chapels; 

The houſes in general are built with wood, 
plaifter?d with mortar and ffraw, done over 

Lich lime brought from: Smolenſo, We. = 

then 


the ſun coming hot as it were on a ſudden 
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then covered over with boards and bark of 
trees, which renders them cooler in ſum- 
mer, and warmer in winter z but ſubjects 
them more to fire, of which they have 
had many fatal experiments: for anno 1571, 
the Tartars burnt it, and in it deſtroyed 
about 80000 perſons z anno 1611, the Po- 
landers fired it z anno 1676, an accidental 


fire happened, and ſunk 5000 houſes in the 


conflagration, But ſince then care has been 
taken to rebuild thoſe devaſtations, for the 


moſt part; and at preſent it is reckoned // 


among the flouriſhing cities of Europe: 


and guards are appointed to prevent the 
progreſs of that raging element as much 


as in them lie, for the future preſerving 
of the buildings. 

The churches and houſes of the perſons 
of quality are built with ſtone and brick; 
and ſome of the principal churches covered 
with gilt copper or tin, and adorned with 

y large globes of the ſame metal. 
There is a bell raiſed on a tower (I con- 
ceive) the largeſt in the world; for it is held 
to weigh 176 Cwt. though it has been 
clipped, and ſome Cwt, of metal taken 


from it, to make it ſound the better; it is 


24 foot in height, and the clapper 21 foot, 


By pulling the clapper, and ſtriking againſt 


No- 
grod. 


the ſides, it is rung on particular occaſions, 
The form of this great city is in a man- 
ner round, with three ſtrong walls circling 
the one within the other, the ſtreets lying 
between, whereof the inmoſt incloſure, in 
the heart of the city, is all accounted the 
Czar or great duke's caſtle z and the river 
accommodates it with a ſufficiency of wa- 
ter, ſtore of fiſh, and other proviſions, 


The caſtle is four-ſquare, ſituate on a hill 


two miles about, with brick walls very 
high, and of a vaſt thickneſs ; it has ſixteen 
gates, and as many bulwarks: the chief 


markets are kept here, and on the river, 


when it is glazed with ice : this river in- 
cloſes the caſtle on the ſouth-weſt ſide, and 


in it are nine fair churches with gilt ſpires, 


The next city of note is Navogrod, but 
not ſo ſtately as Moſcow, The houſes are 
built with timber laid in, and faſten'd with 
dents or notches; and ſo fixed together 
hold well, The ſtreets, inſtead of paving, 
are planked with fir and other tiniber very 
neatly, of which Providence has plenti- 
fully ſtored them; ſo that a houſe may be 
built for a little matter, as twenty or thirty 
rubles, This city boaſts of the famed 
ſtory of the Scythian bondmen, who, re- 
belling againſt cheir maſters, and ſeizing 
the city, their effects, wives, Sc. in their 
abſence, and overthrowing them on their 
return in a bloody battle, were, at length, 
nevertheleſs diſcomfited and brought un- 


der by their maſters coming upon them 


only with horſe-whips; which put them in 


mind of the chain of ſervitude they had 
ſo lately broken, and conſequently terrified © 
them into obedience z and, upon this ac-. 
count, they have a coin bearing the im- 
preſſion of a horſeman ſhaking a whip at 
a flying ſlave, current all over Maſcovy. 


The other cities of great note are Rg- Other 
ove, Wolodemar, Smolenſko, Pleſkow, Yary- noted 
Slave. Wologaa, Periſſave, Niſnouogrod, Aftra- Cities. 
can, Cargapolia, Columna, five, Cazan, 


Colmigreo; and of theſe Aftracan, Taru - 
ave and Cazan have the precedency, by 
reaſon of their convenient ſituation on the 
borders ſo commodiouſly near the Volga. 
Taruſſave exceeds the reſt, for (beſides the 
plenty of paſture and corn the ſoil yields) 
it has a great trade by the river, being 
Pratnry ſituated on a high bank over- 
ooking it, and from its ſituation it ſeems 


to take its name; for that in the Ryſs lan- 


guage ſignifies a fair bank, though they 
boaſt it from Ulademira, ſurnamed Yara- 
ſlave, who married the daughter of Harold 
king of England, by the mediation of Sueno 
the Dane, anno 1067, To theſe of note I 


may add Vobſto and Smolenſto, which, in 


ſome meaſure, ſtand in competition with 
them. Wologda is a pretty large city, take- 
ing its name from the river that paſſes 
through it: it has a caſtle walled in with 
brick and ſtone, and many churches, but 


moſtly built of wood; and whereas there 


are two for a pariſh, one is ſo contrived 
that it may be heated with ſtoves in the 
winter. It is a town of much trade, tho? 
lying far from any ſea- port. 


There are many conſiderable towns, as Colmegre. . 
Colmogro, ſtanding on the river Duina ; 


which is a great town, though without 
walls; the building is ſomewhat ſcatter- 
ing; and near the bay of St. Nicholas (fo 
called from an abbey ſeated there when the 
Engliſh made a diſcovery of this country) 
ſtands Archangel, where they have a fac- 
tory and convenient buildings, which lies 
in' about 64 degrees north latitude ; and 
on the banks of the river Duina ſtands the 
caſtle, The Engliſb have likewiſe lands 
hereabouts aſſigned them ; and in this cold 
part (ſo pleaſant is the country when the 
ſnow is cleared, which it is doing two 
months, and then-the ground in fourteen 
days is dry) the graſs is ſoon knee deep; 
and in an iſland in Sz, Nicholas bay, ſeven 
or eight miles in circuit, called Roſe-1/and, 
grow damaſk and red roſes, violets, wild 
roſemary, and other pleaſant things; ſo 
that to be brief, I cannot but conceive this 
country, as to its many waſtes and barren - 

lages, has been miſrepreſented, and per- 

ps by ſome envious neighbours, becauſe 
the Engliſþ had the honour and advantage 


firſt to diſcover the north-eaſt paſſage by > th 
ſea, which was done by one Chancelour an age di 
v Covered. 


Engliſhman 


Populouſ- 


neis. 


Danger 
of wild 
bealts. 


An ac- 
count of 
the na- 
tives. 
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Enipliſhman, anno 1553; Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby and others miſcarrying in that te- 
dious and painful ſearch: but ſince then, it 
has been eaſy and practicable, not only to 
us but other, nations. The Exgliſbd, above 
others, have found an encouragement, upon 
the account of their being the firſt diſco- 
verers ; for, before, the trade lay through 
Poland and other hoſtile territories, But, 
not to make any long digreſſion, I ſhall 
proceed in my intended brevity, 

This country, conſidering its largeneſs, 
is well peopled, where the huge lakes and 
deſerts take not up the ſpaces, and woods 
render it impracticable; yet theſe are ad- 
vantageous to them, in affording ſtore of 
fiſh, fowl, and wild beaſts, which yield the 
natives great advantage, their fleſh for 
food, and their ſkins, feathers, tallow, Sc. 
for merchandiſe. The lakes are very large, 
moſt of them navigable, but not very 
commodious to live near, by reaſon of the 
great fogs and damps that ariſe from them 
and as for towns and villages near the great 
foreſts and woods, the inhabitants muſt be 
in ſome apprehenſion of danger from the 
great number of wolves and bears that rove 
about for prey ; which ravenous creatures, 
pinched in the exceſſive rigour of winter 
with cold and hunger, contemning the 
fear of dogs or fire-arms, will come out in 
troops, and make a feartul havock among 
the people and their cattle, 

The natives of this country are very in- 
duſtrious and patient of hunger, yielding 
a profound homage and reſpect to their 


prince, paying their taxes with a willing 


and chearful obedience, and running readily 
to the wars on the firſt command or ſum- 
mons; where it is ſtrange to ſee what 
hardſhips they will endure, for when the 
ground is covered with ſnow very thick, 
the common ſoldier will lie in the field 
without a tent or covering over his head, 
only he hangs up his mantle againſt that 

art from. whence the wind drives, and 
Enndling a fire lies down before it; his food 
is oatmeal and pulſe, and his drink the cold 


ſtream ; and tho? his horſe feeds on green 


wood and bark, he performs the ſervice of 
the war, or travels as well as thoſe that are 
pamper*d in ſtables with more convenient 
provender, notwithſtanding he has no 
other covering than the canopy of heaven : 
and thoſe ſoldiers that bear hardſhip the 
beſt, and deſerve well by memorable ex- 
ploits, are rewarded ſometimes with money, 
and at others with certain lands aſſigned 


them during life, which the czar of Moſco- 


Their 
religion, 


Greet church, di 
from the Romiſb and reformed churches: 


dy always has in his donation, in one part 

or other of his country, for this purpoſe, 
Their religion properly is that of the 
Hering in many things 


Vol. I. 


their ſervice is in their own language; 
they receive the euchariſt in both kinds, 
obſerve four Lents, and have ſervice daily 
in their churches, 
naſteries poſſeſſed by monks and friars, 
which have conſiderable revenues in land 
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They have many mo- 


and houſes belonging to them, and like- 


wiſe deal in merchandiſe, When two 
friends meet in the Eaſter holy-days, they, 
in a ſolemn manner, join hands; one of 
them thereupon ſaying, The Lord is riſen, 
and the other anſwering, It is /o of a truth; 
and then they kiſs. They have a. metro- 
politan, or patriarch, who is in high eſti- 


mation among them, and reverenced as 


much as the pope among the Roman-Ca- 
tholicks, 


lady, St. Nicholas, and other ſaints, 


They have a veneration for our 


Their manner of courtſhip is but ſhort z Courtſhip 


for when they make love, the man ſends 
preſents to the woman; and ſhe accepting 
them, the match is ſoon agreed; but if 
they are returned, it is a ſign ſhe likes not 
the party that makes the. proffer : and 
among other preſents ſometimes a whip is 


ſent, to let the woman know what ſhe has 


to truſt to if ſhe be diſobedient, or break 
her marriage-vows ; and, for the genera- 
lity, they are ſo far from reſenting it as 
an affront, that, when married, the wife 
loves her huſband the better if ſometimes 
he corrects her; and concludes he loves 
her not, if he altogether declines it. But 
this proved fatal once to an Enugliſb ſhoe- 
maker, who marrying a Ruſs woman, and 
ſettling in that country, thinking to gain 
her love to a high pitch this way, upon 
being informed that her peeviſnneſs pro- 
ceeded from the want of it, he ſo over- 
loaded her with his kindneſs, that ſhe died, 
for which he loſt his own life by the hands 
of an executioner, 
are very obedient to their huſbands, and 
the better ſort eſpecially ſeldom ſtir abroad 
but on particular occaſions, And as 
to their marriages, becauſe the ceremony 
is novel to us, I ſhall mention the moſt 
particular matters relating to it. | 
The day being come, the bride puts o 

her head a kind of a hood made of fine 
lawn or knit-work, that veils her to the 
middle; and ſo with her friends, and the 
bridegroom with his, they go to the church 
on horſeback, though it be near at hand. 
They marry with a ring, and the words 
of contract and ceremony much agree 
with ours, The ring put on, and the 
contract pronounced, the bride's hand is 
delivered into the hand of the bridge- 
groom, ſtanding the while on one fide of 
the altar or table, and the bride on the 
other, The knot being thus knit by the 


prieſt, ſhe comes about with the bride- 
groom to the end of the table, and falling 


down 


Hhhh 


The women indeed 


Marriages 
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down at his feet, knocks her head upon 
his ſhoe, in token of ſubjection and obe- 
dience : then the bridegroom caſts the lap 
of his gown over her, ſignifying his duty 
to protect and cheriſh her, Then the 
bride's father and friends bow to the bride- 
groom, and his to the bride, in token of 
love and affinity between the two kindreds. 
This done, the bridegroom's father deli- 
vers the prieſt a loaf of bread, who pre- 
ſently returns it, upon a ſolemn promiſe 
that the dowry ſhall be delivered at the 
day appointed, and that friendſhip ſhall 
continue between one kindred and ano- 
ther: So the bread is broken, and they 
cat it amonf(t them, to ppc their true 
and ſincere meaning for performing the 
charge and promiſe, and thenceforth to 
become as crumbs of one loaf, or men of 
one table, 

They uſe divorce among them, and it is 
often practiſed on ſlender pretences ; for a 
man may go to a monaſtery and ſhave 
himſelf a friar, in a pretended devotion, 
and quit himſelf of his wife, and ledve her 
to her ſhifts: yet this is moſtly practiſed 
among the vulgar, The women of quality 
are held in more eſteem ; yet without diſ- 
tinction they are very obedient, and pay a 
profound reſpect to their huſbands, 

As for the burials of their dead, it is 
done with much ceremony, They put 
them on new ſhoes, and put a letter in 
their hands, directed to St. Nicholas, inti- 


mating the party to be a Ruſs man or wo- 


Ceremo- 
nies on 
other oc- 


caſions. 


man, dying in the true faith, When the 
round 1s frozen, that no ſpade can enter 
it, they lay up their dead in houſes, which 
they call God's houſes, and when the 
ground is practicable, they bury them in 
their clothes, cauſing prayers to be ſaid 
over them; and beſides the relations, there 
are other women mourners, who are em- 
ploy*d for that purpoſe, . They have great 
veneration for the croſs, images, and holy 
water, Once a year the rivers are hallow'd 
with much e, by the biſhops, and 
then there is great ſtruggling among the 
eople for the water, and ſome leap into 
it, though in a ſevere ſeaſon; and women 
dip their tender infants, concluding there 
is great virtue in it; and it is often given 
to the ſick, in order to recover them, or 
cleanſe them. 
They kee 
ſet apart, and are very zealous in their way 
of worſhip. Their patriarch wears a globe 
on his mitre, ſeeming to ſignify his uni- 
fality over the church. In their religious 


worſhip, Cc. they uſe a great many cere- 


monies, too many here to enumerate. 
The vulgar ſort little affect learning, and 
are not much knowing in the affairs of 
other countries, bending their ſtudies or 


many vigils, and other days 


induſtry on tillage, handicrafts, and other | 
inferior offices, little affecting travel, tho? 
their merchants journey and trade in divers 
countries of Europe and Afia; having great 
advantage in the latter, by reaſon of the 
commodious ſitituation of the Caſpian ſea, 
into which the river Volga carries them; 
falling with ſuch violence, that it keeps 
its ſtream for ſome leagues in the ſalt- 
water. 


The Moſcovites are generally very bul- Their 
2 fleſhy corpu- diet and 
appen by reaſon of feeding. 


ky, much affecting a 
lency; and this may 
their feeding, which they do very plenti- 
fully _—_ the better ſort, and ſuch as 
are able to keep good tables, though their 
diet is rather much than over-curious, 
They commonly begin with a chark, or 
ſmall cup of aqua-vite, which they call 
Ruſs-wine ; and after that drink not till 
toward the end of meals, and then they 
are not ſparing, They have variety of 
diſhes ; the firſt are their baked meats, for 
roaſt-meat they little affect; and then 
their broths or pottage : After dinner they 
uſually ſleep on benches, The drink of 
the better ſort is mead; but the poorer 
are content with a thin drink called quas, 
not exceeding our ſmall beer, which many 
drink, The women are: moſtly of groſs 
bodies, and not ſo comely as in many Eu- 
ropean countries z wherefore, knowing their 
natural defect, to be the more beloved of 
their huſbands, they uſe art to mend their 
complexions, but their paint and waſhes 
are eaſily diſcerned ; but it being the fa- 
ſhion, it is rather commended than re- 
proved ; and the huſbands allow their 
wives and daughters a competency to buy 
red and white colours for this purpoſe : 


but this, and the heat of their ſtoves, Stoves. 


which are almoſt in every houſe, much 
dries and wrinkles them, making them 
look old before they arrive to it ; and for 
their health, or rather to preſerve it, they 
uſe bath-ſtoves, or hot-houſes, commonly 


twice a week, Their houſes, by heating Hot- 
their gone which are made like German houſes. 


bath-ſtoves, and their potlads like ovens, 
are never without a conſiderable heat, and 
many times they will come out of them 
ſweating, and ſometimes plunge into the 
water when they are exceeding hot ; which 
would certainly kill any but thoſe that 
have inured their bodies to the two ex- 
tremities of heat and cold, which few or 
other nations do equal to them, 

As for their habit, they generally dreſs Dref.. 
after the Greek faſhion, The better ſort 
go very decently and very richly clad, and 
their habit in ſome meaſure ſhews a diſ- 
tinction of degree by ſome or other little 
variation, They ſhave their heads cloſe, 
unleſs fallen under the prince's 1 

an 
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and then they let their hair grow, as a mark 
of dejectedneſs or ſorrow ſo to have offend- 
ed as to be out of favour. Their garments 


differ in ſtuffs, though little in faſhion 


the women affecting rich ones as well as 
the men, as cloth, rich furs, ſilks, cloth of 


gold, or interwoven with it, uſually hang- 


ing down to their ancles or heels; tho' their 
ſummer-garments are. much lighter than 
thoſe they wear in winter, the latter bein 
always weſt. lined with coſtly furs, as black 
fox, ermine, martin, grey, ſquirrel, 6c. 
of which creatures, and many others yield- 
ing furs, they have abundance in the ſeve- 
ral provinces. But the Monſict and his wife 
go meanly clad, yet will they not be out of 
court faſhion as near as may be; their up- 
per garments are coarſe cloth, and their un- 
der ones ſheep-ſkin with the wool on, though 
ſo dreſſed that they are very warm and pli- 
able; but this is for winter, for in the ſummer 
the man goes in his ſhirt, and the woman 
in a linen garment called two ſhirts, Thus 
having given (I hope) a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of this matter I proceed to others, 

Having proceeded thus far in generals 
and particulars relating to Moſcouy, I now 
come more cloſely to the latter, as to 
what remains more materially to be diſ- 
cover'd; and firſt of the government of 
the provinces and ſhires of this large do- 
minion. 

They are properly divided into four 
parts, which they call chetfirds, or te- 
trarchies; every part contains divers ſhires, 


and is annexed to the ſeveral offices from 


whence it derives the name. 


I. courtof The firſt beareth the name of poſoſtoy 


judica- 
ture. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


riſdiction of theſe offices, but a very 


chetfird, or the juriſdiction of the office 
of embaſſages, and the ſtanding ſalary to 
the officer is yearly 100 rubles or marks, 
beſides great advantages accruing. 
The 7 

becauſe it is proper to the roſerade, or high 
conſtable, who has a like ſalary with the 
former, | 


The third is pomeſienoy chetfird, as ap- 


_ pertaining to that office; and here is kept 


a regiſter of all the lands given by the 
prince for ſervice to his noblemen, gentle- 
men, and others. This office giveth out 
and taketh in all the aſſurances for them, 
and the chief officer has 500 rubles per 
aunum. | 
The fourth is called caſſanſkoy-derworets, 
as being appropriated to the office which 
has the juriſdiction of the kingdoms of 
Aſtracan and Caxan, with the cities and 
towns lying on the Volga, and its ſtipend 
is 150 rubles per annum. From the * 
ew 
places are privileged or exempted, except 
the czar's inheritance, or vochin, as they 
call it; for that it pertained from ancient 


econd is called roſeradney chetfird, 


time to the houſe of Beala. This conſiſteth 
of thirty-ſix towns, with their bounds or 
territories, and ſome other particular roy- 


alty: Theſe great officers reſide at court, 
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and carry their offices with them where- 


ever they go: They receive all complaints 
and actions that are brought out of the 
ſeveral cherfirds,and quarters, to exhibit them 
to the czar's council and ſend them back, 
and to ſend direction to thoſe that officiate 
under them in the provinces for all mat- 
ters given in charge by the prince, or his 
council, to be done or put in execution 
within their precincts; and each of the 
dukes of lower nobility in head towns, 
hath in commiſſion with him a dyack or 
ſecretary, to aſſiſt and adviſe him, the better 
to regulate and order matters as they fall 
out and are directed, and their commiſſion 
is to this effect, viz. | 


1. To hear and determine all civil mat - Their ju- 
ters between man and man, and to that riſdictions 


purpoſe they have under them many ſubſti- 
tute officers. | 

2, They have cognizance of all crimi- 
nal matters, as theft, murder, treaſon, Cc. 
but there lies an appeal from them to the 
czar's council; and though they take the 
evidence in this caſe, they muſt draw up 
the evidence and information of the cauſe, 
and ſend it ready digeſted to the officer of 
the chetfird whereunto the province belongs, 
by whom it is preferred and propounded to 
the council; for they are not to determine 
criminal matters, or do execution on the 
offender, without the council's order. 
3. If within the province there be any 
publick ſervice required, as the publiſhing 
of a law, or common order, by way of 
proclamation, muſtering ſoldiers, collect- 
ing taxes, or impoſitions, Fc. it is proper 
to them. x 

Theſe dukes and dyacks are appointed 
by the czar but for a year, and then at his 
pleaſure he may change them; which is 
uſually done, unleſs by merit or interceſ- 


ſion any are continued longer; and though 


their higheſt ſalary is but 100 rubles per 
ann, and they come bare into theſe places, 
in one year they very much inrich them- 
ſelves, 

For ordinary matters, there are many 
other officers that hold interior courts, and 
otherways look after the affair, not much 
differing in the main from what is prac- 


tiſed in England; ſo that the provinces are 


carefully regarded, and known bribery is 
ſeverely puniſhed, 

As for the courts of civil juſtice in Mo/- 
covy for matters of contract, and others of 
like ſort, beſide the former they are of 
three kinds, and by way of- appeal one is 
ſubjected to the other; the lowelt of theſe, 
appointed for the teaſe of the ſubject, K 

| the 
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the office of the gubnoy ſtaruſt, which ſig- 
nifies in their language an alderman, and of 
the ſolſty ſtaruſl, or bailiff of the ſoak or hun- 
dred ; theſe have power to determine mat- 
ters within their ſoaks or hundreds under 
the dukes and dyacks of the province, be- 
fore whom the cauſes may be removed, 
if not agreed or determined, 

The ficond is held in the head towns of 
the provinces and ſhires, before the depu- 
ties of the lords of the chetſirds; and from 
theſe they have the privilege to appeal or 
remove their cauſes to the third or chief 
court held at Moſcow, where uſually re- 
ſide the officers of the chetfirds, Theſe are 
the chief juſtices or judges, every one of them 
in civil matters, that ariſe within their ſe- 

veral chetfird or quarter; and may be either 
commenced originally before them, or pro- 
ſecuted out of the inferior courts of the 
ſhires by way of appeal. 

Their commencing and proceeding in 
civil actions is in this wiſe ; the plaintiff de- 
livers his ſupplication, wherein he ſets 
forth the merit of his cauſe, or wrong 
done to him; then, if allow'd, a reepis 
or warrant is granted, which he delivers to 
the preſtave or ſerjeant, who hereupon ar- 
reſts the defendant, who muſt put in ſurety 
to anſwer, or elſe be kept in cuſtody, and 
often on this account is laden with irons ; 
when they come before the judge, the 
plaintiff pleads his own cauſe, and the de- 
fendant makes his defence; as for attor- 
neys and counſellors they are not known 
in theſe courts, When the evidence, if 
they have any, is heard, judgment is given 
but if the matter remains doubtful, then 
the judge demandeth of either party, whom 
he thinks fit, whether he will kiſs the croſs 
upon that which he denieth or avoucheth ; 


and he who conſents to do it is carried by an 


officer to the church, where he does it in 
a devout manner, and this is held a very 
| ſacred oath z and hereupon if it be the de- 
fendant, he is declared free of the debt, 
paying twenty pence charges; but if both 
demand this privilege, then they draw 
lots, and he that has the beſt is only al- 
lowed it; and thus by ſhort proceeding 
with a little charge the controverſy is 
ended ; but if the defendant be condemned 
and not able to pay, his caſe is miſerable, 

Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid of theſe 
courts,there is yet another ſuperior to them ; 
and this is called zabore, or the publick 
aſſembly, which properly is termed a par- 
liament, The ſtates and degrees of per- 
ſons that are preſent are, /t, The czar. 
2dly, The nobility of council. 3dhy, The 
clergy, for I do not find the commons have 
any peculiar repreſentatives in this zabore, 
or parliament, which is held briefly after 


ſummoned together, with the patriarch, 
who convocates his clergy, viz. the two 
metropolitans, or arch-biſhops, with other 
biſhops, abbots and friars, as are moſt 
learned, and of beſt. repute: Theſe aſ- 
ſemble in the court at Moſcow, and. then 
the day is appointed when the ſeſſions ſhall 
begin, | | 

The day being come, the clergy al- 
ſemble before, ſitting at a place called the 
Stollie, and when the czar approaches with 
his nobility, then all the clergy ariſe, and 
bowing themſelves, paſs on with their pa- 
triarch to meet him. Then the patriarch 
bleſſeth him with his two fingers, laying 
them on his forehead, and the ſides of his 
face, and then kiſſes him on the right ſide 
of his breaſt, 

Theſe ceremonies ended, they paſs to 
the parliament houſe, which is not ve 
ſtately,and there they place themſelves in this 
order, The czar ſeats himſelf on a throne on 
one fide the chamber, and not far from him 
is a little ſquare table, wherear ſit the pa- 
triarch with the chief of his clergy, and 
principal nobility of the council; alſo two 
dyacks, or ſecretaries, called dumnoy dyacks, 
who write down what paſſes, or is to be 
enacted, The reſt take their places on 
benches that encompaſs the chamber. 

Being placed in this order, one of the 
dumnoy dyacks, who repreſents a ſpeaker, 
declares the cauſe of their aſſembly, and 
propounds, as he has it in writing, the 
principal matters they are to proceed on ; 
and the points being opened, the patriarch 
and his clergy have the priority of ſpeak- 
ing, and giving their opinions or advice ; 
but they uſually, out of a kind of modeſty, 
refuſe it, and deſire, theſe things being 
matters of ſtate, and other advantage to 
the commonwealth, that the czar and his 
nobles, who are more knowing and learned 
therein, would order theſe weighty affairs, 
whilſt they that are churchmen would aſ- 
ſiſt them with their prayers, and ſo one by 
one they anſwer to that effect. After this, 
the matters propounded are agreed toſome- 
times intire, and at others with little vari- 
ation; for without much difficulty every 
one gives his conſent, Then the clergy 
take their leaves, bleſſing the czar, who 
conducts the patriarch to the next room, 
and then returns to his ſeat, till things are 
prepared for his return to his palace. 

The acts that paſs in this manner, the 
dyacks or ſecretaries draw up into form of 
proclamation, which are ſent and directed 
to be publiſhed in the provinces and head 
towns by the dukes and dyacks or ſecretaries 
of thoſe places; and fo the ſeſſions ended, 
after a ſplendid entertainment, every one 
has leave to depart. 


The next thing I ſhall treat of is the mi Military 
litary affairs of Moſcouy, which is a _— 
| W 


this manner, 
The prince cauſes the nobility to be 


The de- 


an 
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well worth noting ; and firſt of their forces 


for the war, and chief officers. 


- . yy | 
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The ſoldiers are called ſnabojarſty, or 
d the ſons) of gentlemen, being all or moſtly. 
of that degree, by virtue of their military 
and Profeſſion; for when they are of years to 


ar arms, they come to the reſerade, ot 


great conſtable, who, at their requeſt, en- 


ters their names, allotting them a mainte- 
nance to ſupport their charge, there being. 
lands aſſigned for this purpoſe, annexed to 
this office, which cannot be alienated ; ſo 
that there is, as I may term it, a ſucceſſion: 
of ſoldiers, and uſually the whole numbee 
in continual pay is as follows. | 

Fir, the dworany, or penſionary-guards 
of the prince's . perſon, who are 15000, 
horſemen, with their proper officers, and 
are always in readineſs; but of theſe there 
are three degrees, who differ as well in eſ- 
timation as wages, viz. the dworany-bulſhey, : 
or head penſioners ; the ſerendany dworany,: 
or the middle rank of penſioners; the dy/a 
Boianſty, or the lower rank, Theſe have 
from 100 to 20 rubles per annum, leſſen- 
ing according to their ſtation; one half is 
paid at Moſcow, and the other by the 
general in the field; beſides this, they have 
proportionable lands allotted them, from 
the greateſt to the leaſt. n 

There are other horſemen, to the num- 
ber of 110, much like the Roman prætorian 
ſoldiers, who have the more immediate 
care of the czar's perſon when he goes to 
the wars, all of ſpecial account for their 
truſt and nobility, which he chuſes him- 
ſelf, and cauſes their names to be regiſter'd; 


05 | 
” 


and for their large revenues in penſion 


eee they are to 8 to the wars 65000, 
orſemen, with their furniture and other 


neceſſaries; and once a year, if they have 


no wars, they are to make their appearance 
on the Tartar frontiers, ſo that there ſeldom 
fails of being 80000, a few more or leſs, 
when they are required to take the field; 


and greater forces are ſpeedily raiſed on any 


occaſion out of the ſupernumerary ſinabo- 
jarſty, that are not in pay till called upon ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, and all willingly flock to 
the regal ſtandard, upon the firſt notice; 


and if a competent number is wanting, the 


noblemen that hold lands of the crown 
are to make them up with their ſervants 
and tenants, called colophey, who, when 
the ſervice is over, lay down their weapons, 
and return te their ſervile occupations, 
Over and above the horſemen mentioned, 
there are ſeldom leſs than 12000 foot in 


pay, that bear fire-arms, or gunners, called 


ſtrelſeys, and theſe are appointed to their 

ſeveral poſts, ſome to guard the city. of 

Moſcom and the palace, and others diſpoſed 

of 1n garriſons till there be further occaſion 

for oy. There are likewiſe. in his ſer- 
OL, I, 


vice a competent nurober of ſtrangers, atill⸗ 
theſe are Europeans of divers nations, 
being chiefly: employed againſt the Tar- 
1. Ir ai ib Porn bid „ 


The commanders in ebief of theſe great 


forces are the poyaved bulſbaia, great cap+ 
tain, or lleutenant- general under the czar;: 


uſually choſen out of the four houſes of the 
chief nobility; he has joined with him 


l * 


lieutenant- generals of great _— | 


Beſides, there are four officers that have the 
marſhalling of the army divided among 
them, called marſhals of the field, every one 
of whom hath his quarter or fourth part. The 


firſt is called prava polſttoy, or the right 


wing; the, fecond is levey polſtoy, or the 


left wing; the third ruſnoy potoy, or the 


broken band, becauſe there are detach- 


ments made from it on any neceſſary. oc- 


caſion; the fourth ftoreſbavey, or the ward - 
ing band: theſe have each two marſhals 
under them, who are to muſter and train 
the ſoldiers, and execute juſtice on offenders; 
and theſe are commonly choſen out of the 
110 J haye before mentioned: they re- 
ceive and deliver the pay to the army: 
under them are the gulauay, or captains of 


thouſands, five hundreds, and cg 


the petydeſeſſtoy, or captains of fifty, a 
the deceiſtiſi, or captains of tens, | 
There are, beſides the lieutenant-general, 
two other voyavods, one maſter of the ord» 
nance, who hath divers under-officers ne- 
ceſſary for the ſervice, and the walking- 


captain, or ſcouts-maſter, who has under 


him 1000 expert horſemen to go out on 


parties, and ſpy the enemy; ſo that a 
Moſcovite army appears very formidable; 


and indeed they have done many brave ex - 
ploits, having taken from the Turks Aſoph, a 
very important place, 'and of late years, in a. 
ſet battle, overthrown and ruined a great 
army of Turks and Tartars; going com- 
pleatly armed, well underſtanding the uſe 
of fire-arms(whereas formerly their weapons 
were but ſlight, moſtly. bows and arrows) 
and marching in good order more than 
ever, as having learned the art of war more 
rfectly from the Poles, and other neigh- 


uring nations. They alſo encamp, en- 


trench and lodge advantageouſly, being 
very patient of hunger, thirſt and cold, 
obedient to their officers, and ready to 
charge the enemy on all occaſions, They 
had in uſe a moving caſtle, as they called it, 


which greatly defended them againſt the 


Tartars arrows, and gave them a more ſe- 
cure opportunity to offend: their enemies: 
this was framed of wood, carried on nume- 
rous carts, which upon occaſion was eaſily 
put together, and made a ſtanding wall of 


ſeven miles, or as few as they thought fit, 


with loopholes in it, to diſcharge their ſhot, 


ii i aſſured, 


or dart their arrows z, but I am not well 
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allured, whether they have ſo cumber- the- ſquirrels the like, from  reddifi"into' 
ſame a machine now in uſe or not, for it a grey, whereof cometh the calaber. They 
is little or no defence againſt. great artil- have ſtore of deer, roe-bucks; and goats; 
lery, which the Turks aſſiſting the Tartars in ſome elks,' on which the Sewwoids 
uſe, The Moſcovites are very expert: at on their borders ride, and cauſe their ſleds 
defending © garriſons, and are accounted to be drawn by harts, or ollins, large 
there better ſoldiers than in the field: Den Y S009 tee e 0 
| however, by their wars they have greatly' Their horſes and ſheep are but ſmall, Horſe; 
enlarged their borders, almoſt on yer both good in their kind. As for fowl and ſheep. 
| ſides z | eſpecially ſince they have enter- they have great , as the cagle-hawks 
| - tained expert officers of divers warlike na- of ſeveral kinds; the ſwan, wild and 
tions, who have, by their experience and tame; the ſtork and crane ; the tedder, of 
| valourous examples, cultivated / and ani- the colour of a pheſant, but much bigger, 
IS mated the ſoldiery ; but not too tedioufly' ling in the fir- woods; of pheſant and 
| | to dwell on this particular, I ſhall now partridge they have great plenty. The 
| ceed to give the reader a ſhort ſketch' owls in Moſcovy are exceeding large, their 
| of the fiſh, beaſts and fowls, with which ears as big as a man's; and "much like 
this country chiefly abounds, - ''' them. They have many river-fiſh com- 
Seals, And in the firſt place they find upon mon with ours, as pike, carp, roach, tench, 
1 the coaſt of Moſcovy abundance of ſeals, Cc. but others altogether ſtrange to us, as 
which they take in this manner: They the behlouga, or bellougiva, four or five 
carry their boats over the ice to open wa- ells long z the ſeveringa, or ſterledy, ſome- 
ter, and finding their haunts where they what in faſhion and taſte like a ſturgeon, 
lie baſking on huge flakes of ice, in a ſun- but not fo thick or long; the ribela, or 
' ſhiny day coming out of the ſea for that white ſalmon; theſe are found in great 
rpoſe, they hem them in with their plenty in the river Volga, and other rivers: 
ts, and with noone clubs ſtriking them in a river near the town of Peri/ave, the 
on the noſe quickly kill them; their ſkins take a fiſh like our herrings, but not fo 
are good merchandiſe, and of their fat big. They have abundance of falt-wells, Salt well 
they make a ſort of reddiſh oil. turning to great advantage in making ſalt; 
Mor/e. There is another ſea-creature called a and near Aftraran, the ſea-water being 


4.21 


morſe, who has teeth about a foot long, 


by the help of which he aſeends the roc 

to ſeek-for prey z and for the ſake of his 
teeth they take him, which exceed ivory, 
and are of great eſteem among them. 
They have in ſome parts of the country 


White fox, grey and red 1 a large 
$ 


Rib/uba. 


water-rat, whoſe ſkin ſmells naturally like 
muſk, They have alſo wulberins; as alſo 
a beaſt called /of or buff, whoſe ſkin turns 
to a very good account. 
They have a fiſh called ribſuba, whoſe 
teeth are as fine as ivory, and uſed for 
hafts of knives, ſword-hilts, &? c. Like- 
wiſe ſome uſe the powder to antedote poi- 
ſon, as the unicorn's horn, This I hold 
to be the 2 3 the 2 z — —.— 
ribſuba in their language rather ſignifyi 
. than the Rh. It is caught out 
Pecliora, or Petaora; and ſome of them 
have been found with their teeth of two 
foot long, weighing eleven pounds or 
more, They have in the woods and moun- 
tains many wild horſes ; alſo flying ſquir- 
rels, having tufts of hair growing to their 
ſhoulders like wings, which make them 
ſeem to fly when they take vaſt leaps from 
one tree to another z their tails are much 
broader than others, which ſhake and 
ſpread as they leap, and fo facilitates them 
in their agility. They have hares the co- 
lour of ours in ſummer z but in winter they 


in theſe parts; and amongſt 


change their coats into milk-white, and 


thrown up among the rocks in hot wea- 
ther, the ſun makes it into hills of falt. 


They have in this country a lucid flate cut 


out of a rock, which being ſpilt into thin 
ſtivers ſerves as tranſparent glaſs; and in 
the rivers near the bay of St. Nicholas ſe- 
veral rocks of alabaſter. But not to wade 
too far in matters that to ſome may ſeem 
trivial, I intend to. cloſe with what may 
to others ſeem more worthy of note; 
namely, the ſucceſſion of the royal houſe 
of Moſcovy, | 


The ſucceſſion of the government of Succeſſion 
that vaſt country now called Moſcovy, in of Me/eo- 
part, and in the whole, has been of anci-” 


ent ſtanding, as will appear in the follow- 
ing brief hiſtory, brought down to the 
czar Peter Alexiowitz, 

The dukes of Moſcovy are held, though 
it may be thought ſomewhat doubtful, 
from Auguſtus Ceſar, the ſecond Roman 
emperor ; however (according to other hiſ- 
torians, writing of this matter) I ſhall trace 
it from hence to an undoubted certainty, 
as the times came nearer to us, and briefly 
touch on what memorably happened by 
the way. - | N 

They tell us, that Auguſtus Cæſar ſent 
ſome of his near kindred to be governors 
l em one 

„ Who nam rovince or go- 

vernment Pruſſia, which lay on the e 

Baltic tore, by the river VWixel ; of TN 
| ure 


Rar Hiriams and Truvrio deſcending by 
the fourth, generation, were by the RAHH. 
ant, then living without civil government, 
ſent nn 57 5 to rule Over them, at 
the n 25 Goſtomiſlius, chief ma- 
giſtrate: of -N, 3 and taking with 
them Oier has their kinſman, they had, by 
common. conſent, the government of thoſe 
countries divided amongſt them; and all 
but 1 Yorſou his 
ſdn ſuceceded him in the whole govern- 
ment; as it had been agreed amongſt them 
who took to wife lba, daughter to à ci- 
tixen af Plſtem, who brought him a ſof 
called Sraſaus, who fucceeded him; and 
was ſlain in battle. He left behind him 
three ſons; to wit, Teropolebus, Olrgu; and 
Volbdimir. The latter ſupplanted the to 
firſt, and took the whole governmetit upon 
himſelf; he married Auna, ſiſter to Ball 
the enſtetn emperor, and in the year 988 
was baptiſod, as hiſtorians ſay, upon a mi- 
racle performed by a Greet biſhop, viz. his 
throwing the back of the goſpel into the 
fire, and its remaining there a conſiderable 
_ —— by the force of that con- 
ing e £411 jo VAR - OH) 8 ; 
Volodimir left behind him eleven ſons, 

2 whom he divided his dominions ; 
but Jaraſſaus, one of: them, by reaſon of 
a anne in fs han got the ſole go- 


vernment into his hands; and Yolodimir 
his ſon ſucceeded him, holding his court 
at Riot, on the river Boryſtbenes; he had 
at wars, much enlarged his borders, 
and was the firſt that had the title of Czar; 
or Caſar, conferred on him by Conſtans the 
Greek emperor, who ſent him many rich 
gifts. After him in deſcent were Yuſze- 
voladus, George, and Demetrius. . Sa} 
Then George his ſon, who, in the year 
237, by Bathy a Tartar prince, brought 
1 5 under his ſubjection, making it 
tributary to him; and the R ſay, this 
Bathy was father to Tamerlane, whom they 
call Temirkutla, | © | 
Then ſucceeded Faro/iaus, brother of 
George; and to him Alexander his ſon : 
then Daniel his ſon, who firſt made Moſ- 
cow his royal ſeat, built the caſtle, and 
took on him the title of Great Duke, and 
was ſucceeded by Jobn his fon, ſurnamed 
Kaleta, or Scrip, as the word ſignifies, be- 
cauſe. he uſually carried -one about him, 
and dealt his alms out of it to the poor, 


He left the government to Jobn his bro- 


ther, and Jobn left it to Demetrius his ſon, 
who had two ſons, Bafhus and George, 

The firſt reigning had a ſon; but doubt- 
ing his legitimacy, by reaſon of his wife's 
incontinency, he left his brother to ſuc- 
ceed him. But George dyi referred 


his- nephew, whoſe' name was „ be- 
fore his own ſons Andrew and Demetrius; 


. 
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which octaſioned much diſturbance in tlie 
ſtate ; for they warred on their couſin, 
took Him; and 

nobles 
Sliwich his fon ſucceeded him. This was 


249 


put out his eyes; yet the 
t their allegiance, and Jobn Va. 


he who' by his prudence and valour firſt 
brought the name of his country out 7 


obſcurity, and made it renowned in Zaropt 
and Ala; ſtiling himſelf great duke of Ve. 


lodimir, Moſervy, Novogr0d, and Czar of all 


Ruſſia: he Won Plſtot, the then only walled 
city in All Meſcovy, and ſhook off the Tar- 
tarigy yoke, doing many other brave ex- 
plolts ; ſo that the Polis, and bordering na- 
tions on either ſide, courted his friendſhip. 
- Gabvitt his ſon ſueceeded him, — 
changed his name to'Bafitias: he recover'd 
great part of ' Moſeovy from Viteldus duke 
of | Lithuanid, won Smblenſto, and many 
other cities, anno 1514. gh 
44 25 ſon, a child, ſuc 
ceeded him ; but growing up, he ſtripped 
the Tartars of 70 — Ah of —— 
and Abraan, and took the princes cap- 
tive. He made vigorous wars in Livonia, 
2 a right to that country by in- 


ritance, and did many other admirable 


things; but inclining much to oppreſs his 
nobles, tlie conſpired and called in the 
Crim Tartars, who committed great out- 
rages, | beſieged and burnt the city of Mo/- 
cow, and in it about 80000 people pe- 
riſh*d, moſtly by the flames. 8 

Pbeodor his ſecond ſon ſucceeding, he 
was, being a minor, left under the tuition 
of Boris, brother to the empreſs; and here, 


once fot all, it will not be amiſs to give a 


brief account of the ceremony in crowning 


this great czar. 


Forty days mourning for his father ex- "Treg 
ired, he came from his palace, attended by of coro- 
is clergy and nobility, to the church of Bla- nation. 


veſhin, or Bleſſedneſ3 ; and hearin 
there, proceeded to the church of St, Mi- 
chael; then to that of our Lady, being the 
cathedral, There he was placed in a chair 
of ſtate, his robe of goldſmiths work (all 
gold) ſet with precious ſtones and pearl, 
The imperial crown was then placed on 


ſervice 


his head by the metropolitan, who in do-. 


ing it exhortations to him of juſtice 
and peaceable 3 Then riſing, 
he was inveſted with another robe, much 
richer than the former; his train being 
borne by ſix dukes: the ſtaff he held was 
of a unicorn's horn, three foot and a half 
long, curiouſly poliſhed, and ſet with pre- 


cious ſtones : a globe and ſix crowns were 


carried before him by princes of the blood : 
his horſe waited at the church-door, co- 
ver*d with an embroidery of pearl, and 
the ſaddle ſuitable, to the value of 3000 
rubles. There was a kind of bridge made 
three ways, 150 fathom in length, three 


foot 


A 
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on the czar with his train paſſed ſtom one 
church to another above the vaſt thron 


of people. The churches were ſpread wi 


cloth of gold, and the porches with red 
velvet; the bridges with ſcarlet and flan - 
nel cloth, which the people got among 
them when the czar had paſſed a and a 
great many new coins of guld and ſilver 
were thrown among them from the church, 
The ceremony, ended, he Teturned. to the 
parliament- houſe, where a ſtately banquet 
after the Ru manner was ſervrd up by 
noblemen in plate of gold and: ſilxer. two 
ſtanding on 10 7 fide his chair with þattle- 
axes of gold. This triumph laſted a Week, 
with many ſhews and paſtimes ; after 


Which, election was made of the nobles to 


. offices and. dignities; and all con- 
eule with a peal of 170 braſs ordnance, 
and 20000 harquibuſſes twice diſcharged, 
paſſed ith a train of ghout go000 


as h 
to His palace. aul nere 


This czar conquered the large country 
of. Siberia, and took the king »þtiſoner 3 
over-awing the Tartars, and doing many 
other great matters; But Boris his guardian 
aſpiring to the throne by treachery, firſt 


made away Demetrius, the:czar!s brother, 


and then the czar himſelf, and uſurped the 
royal ſeat. But a counterfeit Demetrius, 
ſet, up by the Poles, invading Moſcovy, and 
every-where prevailing, Boris (as it is 
thought) poiſoned himſelf; for after a full 
meal he died ſuddenly in his palace: and 
his wife drinking poiſon, made her ſon 


and daughter pledge her; of which ſhe - 


and the former died, but the latter only 
lightly ſipping recovered, Bots £14 
Demetrius Evonowich hereupon was pro- 
claimed and crowned, and kept about him 


Poliſh guards for his ſecurity, but had a 


ſnort and troubleſome reign; for being 
ſuſpected as an impoſtor, the Moſcovites con- 
ſpired againſt him, ruſhed into his palace 
before break of day, dragged him out of 
his bed, and ſlew him, with many of his 
guards and favourites. 1-40} 
To him ſucceeded Vaſihj Evanowich Sbu- 
, who had been greatly inſtrumental in 
his deſtruction, and had not long before 


been at the block for reporting to have 


ſeen the true Demetrius buried; but he was 
recalled by him he depoſed, and advanced 
to be the inſtrument. of his ruin. It is 
reported, the impoſtor's true name was 
Gryfcha, the ſon of a mean gentleman, 


Nor did the new czar long hold the throne, 
for the Poles raiſed up another Demetrius, 


who beſieged him in the caſtle of Moſcow, 


and wrought him great troubles z ſo that 


being hardly preſs'd, he betook himſelf to 


a monaſtery, and the Poliſh army became 


maſters of the city ; who having got the 


ſpoil, quarrelled wii their - upſtart Deme> 
— and he flying for ſhelter,' was ſlain 
by a Tartar's ſhuſle, who was carried into 
Holand, and there died miſerably in ptiſon. 
Yet the Poles were ſoon after ftarved;; and 
driven out of all. the places they had gar- 
riſon'd in Moſcovy'yi and much confuſion 
happened in this inter - regnum, till at 
length, taking advice to ſettle matters, 
Michalowich, ot Michael. Pheodorowich, was 
choſen; czar ;1a:;youth whom Sbuſty much 
feared, and had ꝓut ſeveral of the name 
to death, upon a preſage that one of that 
name ſhouſd ſucceed him; who having 
been raiſed by the alour of Paxarſty and 
Baris Licin, he made them generals of 
his forces, and joined with them another 
great commander of the. Cofſacks, who had 
very much aſſiſted him, and raiſed to ho- 
nour many other of his friends ; ſo that 
ſoon after a peace was concluded between 
the Moſcovites and Poles, 7 by the 
mediation of king James I. of England. He 
was elected anno 1615; and managed his 
dominions in a more conſtant way of peace 
with the Turks, Tartars, Polanders, and 
Swedes, than any of his predeceſſors had 
done before him. 13 

Fodor Alexiowitz, or Alexis, ſucceeded 
him; who did many brave actions, 
ſecured his borders againſt invaders, and 
reigned to the year 168 2; who then dying, 
left two ſons behind him, Jobn and Peter, 
who were joint czars of Moſcovy, till the 
firſt dying, the whole government devolved 


on the latter, who now ® reigns ſucceſsfully Aan 
and victoriouſly; having enlarged his ter- 1696. 


ritories by the taking of A/oph, and givin 
the Turks and Tartars many ovetthrows. : 


The great ſeal of Moſcovy is an eagle Theczar's 
diſplayed ſable in a field, Or, bearing on ms. 


its breaſt a ſhield, the field being gules, 
charged with a St. George argent; between 
the heads of the _ are three crowns 
placed over one another, which are ſaid to 
ſignify Moſcovy and the two kingdoms of 
Cazan and Aftracan.- 


The nobility of Moſcovy are of different 
ranks, thoſe of the ancient nobility, and of abt 
ſuch as have been raiſed by favour or other- lity. 


wiſe for their noble atchievements, viz. of 
four ſorts : The chief, for birth, authority 
and revenue, are called Udelney Knazey, that 
is, the exempt or privileged dukes : the 
ſecond, the Bojarens, raiſed to honour by 
the czar, beſide their nobility, with the 
title of counſellors: the third are the Yoya- 
vodey, ſuch as have been generals of armies 
under their prince: the fourth are ſuch as 
bear the name of knazey, or dukes, but 
come of the younger brothers of the chief 
houſes through many deſcents. And thus 
I hope I have given a ſatisfactory account 
of this famous count. | 
Sor 
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An Account of the Author, Sin Thomas Overbury. 


IR THOMAS OVERBURY, % of Nicholas Overbu of 

I Bourton on the Hill, near Morton in Marſh in Glouceſterſhire, Eſq; by 
Mary his wife, daughter of Giles Palmer, of Compton-Scorfon, in the 
pariſh of Ilmington in Warwickſhire, was born at Compton-Scorfon, in the 
houſe of his grandfather, by the mothers fide, about the year 1 581. In Michael- 
mas term 1895, he became a gentleman-commoner of Queen's-College in Ox- 
ford, where he made a great progreſs in logic and Fee ; and in Novem- 
ber 15, 1598, took the degree of batchelor of arts ; which being compleated by 
determuination..in. che fallawing, be left the Univerlity,, aud. ſettled for- 2 
time in the Middle-Temple, London, where he had been before entered, in 
order 7 the municipal law, He afterwards travelled for ſome time, and 
returned a moſt accompliſhed perſon, About the time. Y the coronation of king. 
James I, he contracſed qn intimate acquaintgyey 1th Sir Robert Carr, night 
of the Bath; who foon after” being taken into great favour with his majeſty, 
e not only procured Mr. Overbury to be knighted at Greenwich, June 19, 
1608, but likewiſe his father to be made one of the judges in Wales, Sir 
Thomas, perceiving the great ſamiligriry between his patron Carr, now made 
@1ſcount Rocheſter, and the. lady F rances, dawghter of Thomas earl of Suffolk, 
and wife of Robert earl of Eſſex, was ſo much diſpleaſed at it, knowing the 
lady to be a woman of no clear character, that he endeavoured to diſſuade the 
er from ᷑ecping her company, or entertaining any thoughts of marrying her. 
he viſcount, N. this advice, diſcovered what he had ſaid to the lady, who 
reſobved upon his dſtruction, and conſulted with her uncle the earl of Northamp- 
ton, Who Was = wy to the intrigue between her and the viſcount. It was at laſt 
deterniined to diſpatch Sir Thomas with poiſon, «vhich mot being convenient to 
be done in a public place, the viſcount and earl contrived to exaſperate the king 
againſt him, and that, when he 1was impriſoned, they might have the better op- 
portunity f executing their defign. It happened about this time that the king 


wanting to ſend an ambaſſador to Flanders, according to ſome ; to France or Ruſ- - 


fa, according to others; the viſcount recommended to him $ir Thomas Overbu- 
ry; and his majeſty immediately agreed to the choice of him. The viſcount, un- 
| 1, ſhew of /riendfoig imparted the king”s intentions tg hr Thomas, but diſ- 
ſuaded him from accepting of that employment, fince it might hinder him of a 
better way of advancement, promiſing him to ſoften his majeſty, if be ſhould be diſa 
pleaſed willi his refuſal of that pol, He then went to the king, and artfull 
incenſed him againſt Sir Thomas, for his refuſing to obey his majeſty's pou f 
and that gentleman was, for his contempt, committed to the Tower, April 21, 
1613. Here be lay in cloſe confinement, till he was diſpatched by poiſon Septem- 
ber the 1 5th following, aud his body. was interred in the Tower chapel the fame 
day. About tevo years after the whole contrivance of his death. was diſcovered, 
and ſeveral perſons being found guilty of, or conſenting to it, were afterwards 


executed, viz, Sir Jervas Elways, lieutenant of the Tower; Richard Weſton _ 


and James Franklin, who attended Sir Thomas Overbury in his chamber, and 

ave him meats and broths, wherein the poiſon was mingled; and Ann Turner, 
a phyſician's widow, who prepared the poiſon, in May 1616. Carr, earl of So- 
merſet, and the lady Frances, his counteſs, were condemned to death for con- 
triving the murder, and hiring the perſons concerned in it ; but were afterwards 
| pardoned by the king, and only baniſhed the court. Sir Thomas Overbury was 
a man of admirable wit and learning, as appears from his 1r1tings, 

And in parti e (tr this ſmall piece, he diſcloſes the excellency of his po- 
litical penetration, and knowledge in the true intereſt of thoſe nations thro' which 
he had travelled ; and more than once ſeems to write with a prophetic ſpirit ; as 
the modern events have ſufficiently proved, Ons 
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Overbury's 


OBSERVATIONS, &:. 


XII. things concurred for the 
riſing and maintenance of this 


| ſtate, the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple being, as mutinous, ſo induſtrious 
and frugal; the nature of the country, 
every where fortifiable with water, the ſi- 


tuation of it; having behind them the 


Baltic ſea, which yields them all materi- 
als for ſhips; and many other commodi- 
ties, and for men, hard before them, 
France and England, both fearing the 
Spaniſh greatneſs ; and, therefore, both 
concurring for their aid; the remotenefs 
of their maſter from them; the change 
of religion falling out about the time of 


their revolt, and now the marquiſs of 
' Brandenburgh, a Proteſtant, like to be- 
come duke of Cle. The diſcontent- 


ments of the Low Countries did: firſt appear 
ſoon after the going away of the king of 
Spain, while the ducheſs of Parma ga- 
verned ; to ſuppreſs which beginnings, 
the duke of Alva being ſent, inflamed 


them more, upon attempting to bring in 


the inquiſition, and Spaniſb decimation, 
upon the beheading count Horn, and count 
Egmont, perſecuting thoſe of the religi- 
on, and undertaking to build citadels 
upon all their towns, which he effected 
at Antaverp, but, enterpriſing the like at 
Fluſhing, that town revolted firſt, and 
under it began the war. 998 

But the more general revolt of the pro- 
vinces happened after the death of Don 
Lewis de Requieſens, and upon the coming 
down of Don Jobn of Auſtria, when all 
the provinces, excepting Luxemburgb, 
upon the ſack of Antwerp, and other in- 


ſolencies, proclaimed the Spaniards rebels 
and enemies to the king; yet the abjur- 


ing of their obedience from the crown of 
Spain was not in a year or two after. 


Holland and Zealand, upon their firſt 


ſtanding out, offered the ſovereignty of 


themſelves to the queen *, then the pro- 
tection, both which ſhe neglected, and 
that while the French ſent greater aid, 
and more men of quality than we; but, 
after the civil war began in France, that 
kept them buſy at home, and the queen, 
ſeeing the neceſſity of their being ſupport- 
ed, upon the pawning of Brill and Fluſb- 
ing, ſent money and men; and, ſince 


that, moſt part of the great exploits 


there have been done by the Engliſh, 

who were commonly the third part of 

the army, being four regiments, beſides - 

eleven hundred in Fluſhing, and the Ra- 

mekins, and five hundred in the Brill. 

But of late, the king of France appearing 

more for them than ours, and paying him- 

ſelf, the French that are there, they gave 

equal, if not more countenance to that 

nation. But upon theſe two kings the 

make their whole dependance, and thoug 

with more reſpect to him that is ſtronger, 

for the time, yet ſo as it may give no diſ- The man- 

taſte unto the other. ner of 
For the manner of their government, their go- 

they have, upon occaſion, an aſſembly ern 

of the general ſtates, like our parliament, ent. 

being compoſed of thoſe which are ſent 

from every province, upon ſummons ; 

and what theſe enact ſtands for law. Then 


is there, beſides, a council of ſtate, reſid- 


ing, for the meſt part, at the Hague, 
which attends daily occaſions, being ra- 
ther employed upon affairs of ſtate than 
of particular juſtice. The moſt potent in 
this council was Barnavelt, by reaſon of his 
ad vocates of Holland. And, beſides both 
theſe, every province and great town 
have particular councils of their own : to 
all which aſſemblies, as well of the gene- 
ral ſtates as the reſt, the gentry are called 
for order ſake, but the Rate indeed is 
demo- 


lirabeſb of England, © 


* 

* 
Ft 
jh 
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democratical, the merchant and tradeſ- 
man being predominant, the gentry 


now but few and poor; and, even at the 


beginning, the prince of Orange law it 
ſafer to rely upon the towns' than them : 
neither are the gentry ſo much engaged 
in the cauſe, the people having more ad- 
vantage in a free ſtate, they in a monar- 
chy. Their care in government is very 
exact and particular, by reaſon that every 
one hath an immediate intereſt in the 
ſtate ; ſuch is the equality of juſtice, that 
it renders every man ſatisfied ; ſuch 
the public regularity, as a man may ſee 
their laws were made to guide, not to 
intrap z ſuch their exactneſs in caſting the 
expence of an army, as that it ſhall be 
equally far from ee and want, and 
as much order and certainty in their acts 
of war, as in ours of peace, teaching it 
to be both civil and rich; and they till 
retain that ſign of a commonwealth yet 
uncorrupted, private poverty and public 
weal : for no one private man there 1s ex- 
ceeding rich, and few very poor, and no 
ſtate more ſumptuous in all public things. 
But the queſtion is, Whether this, being 
a free ſtate, will as well ſubſiſt in peace, 
as it hath done hitherto in war, peace 
leaving every one to attend his particular 


wealth, when fear, while the war laſts, 


Revenue 
whence a- 


Expences. 


Strength. 


makes them concur for their common 
latety ? And Zealand, upon the leaſt ſe- 
curity, hath ever been envious at the pre- 
dominancy of Holland and Utrecht, ready 
to mutiny for religion: and beſides, it 
is a doubt, Whether the ſame care and 
ſincerity would continue, if they were at 
their conſiſtence, as appears yet, whilſt 
they are but in riſing. The revenue of 
this ſtate ariſeth chiefly from the earl of 
Holland's demains, and confiſcated church- 
livings ; the riſing and falling of money, 
which they uſe with much advantage, 
their fiſhing upon our coaſts, and thoſe of 
Norway; contribution out of the enemy's 
country, taxes upon all things at home, 
and impoſitions upon all merchandizes 
trom abroad. Their expences upon their 
ambaſladors, their ſhippings, their ditch- 
es, their ramparts and ammunition, and 
commonly they have in pay, by ſea and 
land, ſixty thouſand men. 

For the ſtrength : The nature of the 
country makes them able to defend them- 
ſelves long by land, neither could any 
thing have endangered them ſo much as 
the laſt great froſt, 
been then on foot, becauſe, the enemy 
being then maſter of the field, that ren- 


had not the treaty 


dered their ditches, marſhes, and rivers, 
as firm ground. 

There belong to that ſtate, twenty 81 
thouſand veſſels of all ſorts, to that, if 
the Spaniard were intirely beaten out of 
thoſe parts, the king of France and Eng- 
land would take as much pains to ſuppreſs 
as ever they did to raile them: for, be- 
ing our enemies, they are able to give us 


the law at ſea, and cat us out of all trade, 


much more the French, having, at this 
time, three ſhips for our one, though none 
ſo good as our belt. 

Now that, whereupon the moſt part 
of their revenue and ſtrength depends, is 


their traffic, in which myſtery. of ftate 


they are at this day the wiſeſt: for all 
the commodities that this part of the 
world wants, and the Indies have, as ſpice, 
ſilk, jewels, gold, they are become the 
conveyers of them for the reſt of Chriſten- 


dom, except us 4, as the Yenetians were 
of old; and all thoſe commoditics that 
theſe northern countries abound with, 
and theſe ſouthern ſtand in need of, they 


likewiſe convey thither, which was the 
ancient trade of the Eaſterlings: and this 
they do, having little to export of their 
own, by buying of their neighbour coun- 
tries the former, and ſelling them again 
what they bring back at their own prices, 
and ſo conſequently live upon the idleneſs 
of others. And to this purpoſe their ſi- 
tuation ſerves fitly ; for the rivers of the 
Rhine, the Maeze, and Scheld, end all in 
their dominions; and the Baltic ſea lies 
not far from them : all which afford them 
whatever the great continent of Germany, 
Ruſſia, and Poland yields; then they a- 
gain, lying between Germany and the ſea, 
do furniſh it back with all commodities 
foreign. 72875 7 | 

To remember ſome pieces of their diſ- 7 


cipline as patterns of the reſt ; the watches pline. 


at night are never all of one nation, fo that 
they can hardly concur to give up any 
one town. The commiſſaries are no where 
ſo ſtrict upon muſters, and, where he 
finds a company, thither he reduceth them, 
ſo that, when an army marcheth, the liſt 
and the poll, are never far diſagreeing. 
Their army 1s ever well clothed; well 


armed, and had never yet occaſion to Army: 


mutiny for pay or victuals. The ſoldiers 
commit no where fewer inſolencies upon 
the burghers, fewer robberies upon the 
country, nor the officers fewer deceits 
upon the ſoldiers. And laſtly, they pro- 
vide well, that their general ſhall have 
ſmall means to invade their liberties ; for, 


firſt, 


* How true this wiſe ſtateſman foretold this affair, I leave it to the reader to determine, for they 
more than once have given proofs of what he only foreſaw. 5 | 

+ They often maſlacred the Eng/i/f at Amboyna, in the Eaſt-Indirs, and thereby made themſclves 
maſters of all the ſpice trade. See page 280, to 348, vol. II. of theſe voyages. 


Provinces; 


Obſervations in his Travels, 


firſt, their army is compoſed of many, 


nations, which have their ſeveral com- 
manders, and the commands are diſpoſed 
of by the ſtates themſelves, not by the ge- 


neral. And, ſecondly, he hath never an 


implicit commiſſion left ro diſcretion, but, 


by reaſon their country hath no great 


bounds, receives daily commands what 
to doe * * 
Their territory contains ſix intire pro- 
vinces, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gro- 
ninghen, Overyſſel, and Friezland, . be- 
ſides three parts of Gelderland, and cer- 
tain towns in Brabant and Fianders, the 
ground of which is for the moſt part 
fruitful ; the towns no where ſo equally 
beautiful, ſtrong, and rich; which equa- 
lity grows by reaſon that they appropri- 
ate ſome one ſtaple commodity to every 


town of note'; only Amſterdam not only 


Character 
of the na · 
tives. 


r them all, but even Seville *, Lis- 
on TÞ, or any other mart town1in Chriſten- 


dom, and to it is appropriated the trade 


of the Eaſt- Indies, where they maintain 
commonly forty ſhips ;. beſides which, 
there goes twice a year from it, and the 
adjoining towns, a great fleet to the Bal. 
tic Sea ; upon the fall of Antwerp, that 
roſe rather than Middleburgh, though it 
ſtands at the ſame river's mouth, and is 
their ſecond mart town, to which is ap- 
propriated our Engliſh cloth. {4.4 

Concerning the people, they are neither 
much deyout, nor much wicked, given 
all to drink, and eminently to no other 
vice; hard in bargaining, but juſt, ſurly, 


and reſpectleſs, as in, all democracies; 
thrifty, induſtrious, and cleanly, diſheart - 


 » + of the French and Florentine wits; and 


ened upon the leaſt ill ſuoceſs, and inſo- 
lent upon good; inventive in manufac- 
tures, cunning in traffic, and generally, 
for matter of action, that natural ſlowneſs 
of theirs ſuits better, by reaſon of the ad- 
viſedneſs and perſeverance. it brings with 
it, than the raſhneſs .and changeableneſs 


the equality of ſpirits, which is among 


them and the Swit gers, renders them ſo 
fit for a democracy, which kind of go» 
vernment, nations of more ſtable wits; 
being once come to a conſiſtent greatneſs; 
have ſeldom long endured: 15:11 000 
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Cadiz, 5 
+ In Portugal. 


As ſoon as I entered into the arch- 

duke's country (which begins after 
Lillo) preſently I beheld works of a 
province, and thoſe of a province diſtreſ- 
ſed with war; the people heartleſs, and 
rather repining againſt their governors, 
than revengeful againſt their enemies; the 


bravery of that gentry which was left, and 


the induſtry of the merchant quite decay- 
ed ; the husbandman labouring only to 
live, without deſire to be rich to another's 


uſe ; the towns (whatſoever concerned not 
the ſtrength of them) ruinous; and, to 


conclude, the people here growing poor 
with leſs taxes than they flouriſh with on 
the ſtates ſide. | 


This war hath kept the king of Spain The ſtate 
buſy ever ſince it began (which was ſome of the 
38 years ago) and ſpending all the money Wr. 


that the Indies, and all the men that Spain 
and Italy could afford, hath withdrawn 
him from perſevering in any other enter- 
prize; neither could he give over this, 


without foregoing the means to uridertake - 


any thing hereafter upon France or Eng- 
land, and conſequently the hope of the 
weſtern monarchy. For, without that han- 
dle, the mines of Peru had done little 
hurt in theſe parts, in compariſon of what 
they have. The cauſe of the expenſive- 
neſs of it, is the remoteneſs of thoſe pro- 
vinces from Spain, by reaſon of which, 
every ſoldier of Spain or Italy i, before he 
can arrive there, coſts the king an hun- 
dred crowns; and not above one of ten 
that arrives proves good; beſides, by rea- 
ſon of the diſtance, a great part of the 
money is drunk up betwixt the officers 
that convey it and pay it. The cauſe of 
the continuance of it, is, not only 
ſtrength of the enemy, but partly by rea- 


258 


war conti. 
nues ſo 


ſon that the commanders themſelves are long. 


content the war ſtiall laſt, ſo to maintain 


and render: themſelves: neceſſaries; and 


partly becauſe the people of thoſe coun- 
tries are not ſo cager to have the other 
reduced, as willing to be in the like ſtate 
themſelves. 1 16 145 $f | 

The uſual 
which the atchduke hath, amounts to one 


1 1 


oy 


million two hundred thouſand! crowns a 


year, be ſidis which, there comes. from 
Spain every month; to maintain the war, 
one hundted and fiſty thouſand orowns. 


It was at the firſt three hundred thouſand 


crowns a month, but it fell by fifties to 
this at the time when the treaty began: 
aint h Aid bay. wh e 


* In Spain, at that time, the chief mart of trade on the Shanih ball, tho” ſince ſupplanted by 
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1 Or Spaniſh Netherlands then under the dominion of the archduke of Auſtria. 


| Then ſubject to the king of Spain. 
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revenue of thoſe; provinces, Revenue. 4 


— — — 


Nature of 
this coun- and the ſtates 


try. 


_ conſequently the 


Antwerp. 


Francs. 


— 
French. The citadel was bui 


| Sir Thomas 


Flanders 
all the reſt, as Holland doth with the ſtates. 
There is no Spaniard of the council of 
ſtate, nor governor of any province, but 
of the council of war, which is only ac- 
tive; there they only are, and have in 
their hands all the ſtrong towns and caſtles 


ys more towards the war than 


of thoſe provinces, of which the 
nors have but only the title, | 
The nations, of which their army con- 
ſiſts, are chiefly Spaniards and Italians, 
emulous one of another there, as on the 
other ſide the French and Engliſb; and of 
the country, chiefly Burgundians and Wal- 
loons, The pope's letters, and Spinola's 
inclination, keep the Halians there almoſt 
in e of command with the Spaniard 
himſelf, 
The governors for the king of Spain 
there ſucceſſively have been the duke of 
Alva, Don Lewis de Requieſens, Don John 
d' Auſtria, the prince of Parma, the arch- 
duke Erneftus, the cardinal Andrew of 
Auſtria, and the cardinal Albert, till he 
married the infanta, 
Where the dominion of the archduke 
rt, there alſo changeth 
the nature of the country, that is, about 
Antwerp : for all below being flat, and 
betwixt meadow and marſh, thence it be- 
gins to riſe and become champaign, and 
prope are more quick 
Brabanter, Fleming, 


gover- 


and ſpiritful, as 
and . alloon. | 
The moſt remarkable place 
is Antwerp (which roſe upon the fall of 
Bruges) equally ſtrong beautiful, re- 
maining yet ſo, upon the ſtrength of its 
former greatneſs ; twice ſpoiled by the 
, and the like e by the 
t there by 
the duke. of Ava, but renewed by the 
rince of Parma after his eighteen months 
belieging it, the town accepting a caſtle 
rather than a garriſon to mingle among 
them, There are yet in the town of ci - 
tizens thirty thouſand fighting men, ſix 
hundred of which kept watch nightly, but 
they allowed neither cannon upon the ram- 
parts, nor magazines of powder. In the 
caſtle are two hundred piecesof ordnance, 
and commonly ſeven or eight hundred 
ſoldiers. Flanders, is the beſt of the ſeven- 
teen provinces, but the havens thereof are 
naught. a a ; $3041 | 7 


on that fide 


© 
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Obſervati ons on the State of France, 
1609, under Henry IV. 
Hine ſeen the form of a common- 


wealth and a province, with the dif- 
ferent effects of wars in them, I entered 


f Or, as ſeldom called, 


France, flouriſhin 8 
monarchies the moſt 


Overbury ? 


abſolute, becauſe the 
king there not only makes peace and war, 
calls and diſſolves parliaments, pardoneth, 


naturalizeth, ennobleth, names the value of 


money, and preſſeth to the war; but even 
makes laws, and impoſes taxes at his plea- 


ſure: And all this he doth alone; for as 


for that form that his edicts muſt be au- 
thorized by the next court of parliament, 
that is, the next court of ſovereign juſtice; 
firſt, the preſidents thereof are to be cho- 
ſen by him, and to be put out by him; 
and ſecondly, when they concur not with 
the king, he paſſeth any thing without 
them, as he did the laſt edict for the Pro- 
teſtants: And for the aſſembly of the 
three eſtates, it is grown now almoſt as 
extraordi *, as a general council; 
with the loſs of which their liberty fell, and 
when occaſion urgeth, it is poſſible for the 
king to Ne that all thoſe, that ſhall 
be ſent thither, ſhall be his inſtruments : 
for the duke of Guiſe effected as much at 
the aſſembly of Blois. 

The occaſion that firſt procured the king 
that ſupremacy, that his edicts ſhould be 
laws, was, the laſt invaſion of the Eng- 
liſh, tor at that time, they poſſeſſing two 
parts of France, the three eſtates could 
not aſſemble, whereupon they did then 
grant that power unto Charles VII. du- 
ring the war; and. that which made it 
eaſy for Lewis XI. and his ſucceſſors, to 
continue the fame, the occaſion ceaſing, 
was, that the clergy and gentry did not 
run the ſame fortune with the people 
3 - in 1 ; 8 moſt of the 
taxes falling only the people, the cler- 
BY and gentry, being forborne, were eaſi- 
y induced to leave them to the king's 
mercy. But the king, having got ſtrength 
upon the peaſants, hath been ſince the 
ores to invade part of both their liber- 

es. e 

For the ſucceſſion of this monarchy, it 
hath ſubſiſted without intermiſſion theſe 
twelve hundred years, under three races 
of kings. No nation hath heretofore 


done greater things abroad in Paleſtine 


and ESt, beſides” all of Europe ; 
but, for theſe laſt four Wort years, hes 
have only made fallies into 7taly, and of- 
ted ſuffered at home. 

Three hundred years the Engliſh af- 
flicted them, making two firm invaſions 
upon them, and taking their king priſo- 
ner; the ſecond greatneſs of Chriſtendom, 
next the emperor, being then in compe- 
tition betwixt us and them; and to ſecure 
themſelves againſt us, rather than the 
houſe of Auſtria, as it then ſtood, they 
choſe to marry the heir of Bretaigne — 

ore 


with peace, and of 


How go. 


verned. 


How the 

king be- 
came ab- 

ſolute. 


How long 
ſubſiſted. 


Oh ſer vation: in bis TYavels. - 
which cauſeth proportionable ahatem 
in the rent; and, in recompence of this, 


fore that of Burgundy. As for this laſt 
hundred years, the Spaniard undertaking 
them, hath eaten them out of all but 
France, and endangered that too. But, 


for this preſent, France had never, as 


Frante, a more intire greatneſs, though 
it hath often been richer, | For ſince the 
war the king is only got afore-hand, the 
country 1s but yet in recovering, the war 


having laſted by ſpaces thifty-two years; 


and ſo generally, that no man but had an 


enemy within three miles, and ſo the 


country became . frontier all over. Now 
that which hath made them, at this time, 
ſo largely great at home, is, their adopt- 
ing into themſelves the leſſer adjoining 
nations, without diſtinction, or leaving 
any mark of ſtrangeneſs upon them, as 
the Bretaigns, Gaſcoignes, Provencals, and 
others which are not French ; towards the 
which unions, their nature, which is ea- 
ſy and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, hath done 
more than any laws could have effected, 
but with long time, | 

The king (as I ſaid) enjoining what 


he ſtate 
of ng Lewis XI. did gain, hath the intire ſo- 
church. yereignty in himſelf, becauſe he can make 


the parliament do what he pleaſes, or elſe 
do what he pleaſes without them. For 
the three eſtates ; the church is there very 
rich, being eſtimated to enjoy the third 
part of the revenue of France,. but other- 
wiſe, nothing ſo potent as elſewhere, part- 
ly becauſe the inquiſition is not admitted 
in France, but principally becauſe the 
pope's ardinary power is much reſtrained 
there, by the liberties. which the French 
church claimeth ; which liberties do not 
ſo much enfranchiſe the church jtſelf, as 
confer the authority the pope loſeth up- 


pon the king, as firſt-fruits, and the diſ- 


ſing of all ſpiritual preferments. And, 
be reaſon of this neutrality of authority, 
the churchmen ſuffer more there, than ei- 
ther in England, where they wholly de- 


end upon the king, or in Spain and Ita: 


} where they wholly ſubſiſt by the Popes 
lh the pope is not able totally to ſup - 
port them, and the king takes occaſion 
ever to 87550 them, as being not intire · 


ly his ſubjects; and to him they pay 
yearly both the tenth of all their tythe, 
and of all their temporal land. , | 
The gen- The gentry are the only intire body 
try, there, which participate with the preroga- 


tives of the crown ; for from it they re- 


ceive privileges above all other men, and 
kind of limited regality upon their tenants, 


beſides real ſupply to their eſtates, by go - 
vernments and penſions, and freedom from 
tallies upon their own lands; that is, up- 
on their demains, and whatiaever e 

theymanure by their ſervants; but ſo much 


as they let to tenants is preſently talliable, 


ground, they are only ſpunges to che king, 


Por the military part, there are always a Military, 


inſolencies upon the people. 


poſed by the king, as no & vernor hath 
means to give over a province 
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they owe to the king the Ban and the Ar- 
riereban; that is, to ſerve him and his 
lieutenant three months within the land, 
at their own charges. And, as in war, 
they undergo the greateſt part of the dan- 
ger, ſo then is their power moſt peremp-» 
tory above the reſt ; whereas, in time of 
peace, the king is ready to by (ph infe- 
rior perſons againſt them, and is glad to 
ſee them waſte one another hy contention 
in law, for fear they grow rich, becauſe 
he foreſees, that, as the nobility only can 
do him ſervice, ſo they only, miſapplied, 
can do him harm. 2 
The antient gentry of France was moſt 
of it conſumed in the wars of Godfrey of 
Bulloign, and ſome in thoſe gf St. Lewis z, 
becauſe, upon their ſetting out, they pawn- | 
ed all their Fei to the church, and few 7 
of them were after redeemed ;. by ;realon | 
whereof the church ary at this day, 
the third part of the beſt Feifs in Hrance; 
and that gentry was after made up by ad» 
vocates, financiers, and merchants.inngb- 
led, which now are reputed antient, and 
are daily eaten out again, and repaired by 
the ſame kind of men, 1 
For the people, all thoſe that have any Commons 
kind of profeſſion or trade, live well; but, 
for the mere peaſanjs that labour the 


to the church, and the nobility, having no- 

thing to their-own, but to the uſe of them, 

and are ſcarce allowed (as beaſts) enough 

to keep them able to do ſervice; for, 
beſides their rent, they pay uſyally twa 

thirds to the king 
The manner of government in France, Manner 
is mixt, betwixt peace and war, being of govern- 
compoſed as well of military. diſcipline, as ment. 
civil juſtice, hecauſe haying open frontiers 

and ſtrong neighbours, and therefore ob- 
noxious to ſudden inyaſions, they cannot 

(as in Eugland) join ever peace and ſecu- 

rity together: 


conſtable and à marſhal in being, tropps 
of horſe, and regiments of foot in 1 | 
and in all provinces and places of ſtrengt 
governors and garriſons diſtribused, all 
which are means for the preferment of che 
gentry; but thoſe, as they give  ſecuricy | 
againſt the enemy, fo, when. there is none, 
they diſturb the enjoying ↄf peace, by | 
making the countries taſte ſormewbar of a | 
| 


province. For the gentry find a diffe- 
rence. betwixt the governors favohr and 


disfavour, and the ſoldiers commit often 
The governnientschereare ſo. well dif- 


into the 
enemies 


' 
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enemies hand, the cœnmands thereof are 


ſo ſcattered: for the governor commands 


the country, and, for the moſt part, the 


chief towns; then there is a lieutenant to 
the king, not to him of the ſame, and be- 


twixt theſe two there is ever jealouſy 
nouriſned; then hath every town and for- 
treſs particular governors, which are not 
ſubaltern to that of the province, but hold 
immediately from the prince, and many 
times the town hath one governor, and 
the caſtle another 

The advantages of governors (beſides 
their pay) are preſents from the country, 
dead pays, making their magazines of 
corn and powder more than they need, at 
the king's price; and, where they ſtand up- 
on the ſea, overſeeing of unlawful goods: 
thus much in peace: in war they are 
worth as much as they will exact. Lan- 
guedoc is the beſt, then Bretaigne. Pro- 
vence is worth, by all theſe means, to the 


duke of on twenty thouſand crowns a 


Civil. 


year ; but 


rovence only he holds without 
a lieutenant. i 


Concerning the civil juſtice there, it is 


no where more corrupt nor expenſi ve 
The corruptneſs of it proceeds, firſt, by 
reaſon that the king ſells the places of juſ- 
tice at as high a rate as can be honeſtly 
made of them; ſo that all thriving is left 
to corruption, and the gain, the king hath 
that way, tempts him to make a multi- 
tude of officers, which is another burthen 
to the ſubject. Secondly, the preſidents 
are not bound to judge according to the 
written law, but according to the equity 
drawn out af it, which liberty doth not 
ſo much admit conſcience, as leave wit 


without limits. The expenſiveneſs of ſit 


ariſeth from the multitude of laws, and 


multiplicity of forms of rx the 
which two both beget doubt, and make 
them long in rim, And all this 
Chiquane ry; as they call it, is brought in- 


to France from Rome, upon the pope's 


duength. 


tlie number of arſen 


coming to reſide at Avignon. 
For the ſtrength of France, it is, at this 
day, the greateſt united force of Chriſten- 
dom; the particulars in which it conſiſts 
are theſe : the ſhape of the country, which 
being round, no one part is far from ſue. 
couring another; the multitude of good 
towns and places of ſtrength therein are 
able to ſtay an army, if not to waſte it, as 
Mentz' did the emperors; the maſs of 
treaſure which the king hath in his baſtile; 
diſtributed upon 

the frontiers, - beſides that of Paris, all 
which are full of armies and artillo- 
ry: and, for ready men, the five regi- 
ments beſtowed up and down in garriſons, 
together with the two thouſand of the 


; 


= It is not ſo now in the year 1744; 


at home and abroad, upon the entertainin 


Overbury's 


guard the troops of ordinary and lig hit 


horſe, all ever in pay; beſides their gen- 


try all bred ſoldiers, and of which they 
think, there are at this preſent fifty thou- 
ſand, fit to bear arms: and, to command 
all theſe,” they have at this day the beſt 
generals of Chriſtendom, which is the on- 
ly commodity. the civil wars did leave 
them. 1 4 b ck a ca as: 

The weaknels of it are, firſt, the want 
of a ſufficient infantry, which proceeds 
from the ill diſtribution of the wealth; 


Weakneſs 
to What 
attributed 


for the peaſant, which contains the 


greateſt part of the people, having ao 
ſhare allowed him, is heartleſs and feeble, 


and conſequently unſerviceable for all mi- 


litary uſes ; by reaſon of which, they are 
forced to borrow aid of the Swizters at a 
great charge, and ſecondly to compoſe 


their armies for the moſt part of gentle- 


men, which makes the loſs of a battle 


there almoſt irrecoverable. The ſecond 


is the unpropottionable part of the land 
which the church holds, all which is like- 
wiſe dead to military uſes. For, as they 
fay there, The church will loſe nothing, 
nor defend nothing. The third 1s the want 
of a competent number of ſhips and gallies, 
by reaſen of which defect, firſt the Spa- 
niards overmaſter them upon the Me- 
diterranean,. and the Engliſh and Fol- 
ſlanders upon the ocean; and ſecondly it 
renders them poor in foreign trade, ſo 
that, all the great actions of Chriſtendom, 
for theſe fifty years, having been bent up- 
on the Indies, they only have ſat idle *. 
The fourth is the weaknefs of their fron- 


tiers, which is fo much the more danger- 


ous,” becauſe they are poſſeſſed, all but 
the ocean, by the Spaniards ©: for Savoy 
hath been always as his own for all uſes a- 
gainſt France. The laſt is the difference 
of religion among themſelves, which will 
ever yield matter of civil diſſenſion, and 
conſequently cauſe the weaker to ſtand in 


need of foreign ſuccours. The ordinary Revenue. 


revenue of the king, is, as they ſay now, 
fourteen millions of crowns, which ariſe 
principally from the demains of the crown, 
the gabel of ſalt, tallies upon the country, 
euſtoms upon the merchandize, ſale of of- 
fices; the yearly tythe of all that belong to 
the church, the riſing and falling of mo- 
ney, and fines and confiſcations caſt upon 
him by the law; but, as for wardſhips, 


they are only known in Normandy.” His 


expenceischiefly ambaſſadors, amtumition, 
building, fortifying, and maintaining of 
gallies. As for ſhips, when he needs 
them, he makes an embargo ;' in pay 
for ſoldiers, wages for officers, *penſions 


his houſe, his ſtate and his privite plea- 
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Expences 


Its rela- 
tion to 
other 
States. 


| particular wea 


Obſervations in his Travels. 


ſures. And all the firſt, but the demains, 


were granted, in the beginning, upon 
| ſome urgent occaſion ; and after by kings 
made perpetual, the octaſion ceaſing ; 
emains itſelf granted, becauſe. 


and the 
the king ſhould live upon their own 


without oppreſſing their ſubjects, - But 


at this day, though the revenue be thus 
great, and the taxes unſuppartable, yet do 
they little more than ſerve for neceſſary 
public uſes. For the king of Spain's 
greatneſs, and neighbourhood, forceth the 
king there to live continually upon his 
guard; and the treaſure, which the Spa- 
niard receives from his Indies, conſtrains 
him to raiſe his revenue thus by taxes, 
ſo to be able in ſome proportion to bear 
up againſt him, for fear elſe he ſhould be 
bought out of all his confederates and 
ſervants. | 

For the relation of this ſtate to others, 
it is firſt to be conſidered, that this part of 
Chriſtendom is balanced betwixt the three 
kings of Spain, France, and England, as the 


other part betwixt the Ruſſians, the kings 


of Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, For 
as for Germany, which, if it were intirely 
ſubject to one monarchy, would be ter- 
rible to all the reſt, being divided be- 


twixt ſo many princes, and thoſe of ſo e- 


ual power, it ſerves only to balance it- 
{If and entertain eaſy war with the Turks, 
while the Perſian with-holds him in a 


greater. And every one of thefe firſt 


three hath his PD ſtrength, and his 
nels : Spain hath the ad- 
vantage of both the reſt in treaſure, but is 
defective in men, his dominions are ſcat- 
tered, and the canveyance of his treaſure 
from the Indies lies obnoxious to the 
power of any nation that is ſtronger b 
ſea. France abounds with men, hes cloſe 
together, and hath money ſufficiently. 


England, being an iſland, is hard to be 
invaded, abounds with men, but wants 
money * to employ them. For their par- 


ticular weakneſs, Spain is to be kept buſ 
in the Low-Countries, France is to be af- 


flicted with Proteſtants, and England in 


Ireland. England is not able to ſubſiſt 
againſt any of the other hand to hand, 
but, joined with the Low-Countries, it can 
give law to both by ſea, and joined with 


either of the two, it is able to oppoſe the © 


third, as Henry the VIII did. 

Now the only intire body in Chriſten- 
dom, that makes head againſt the Spanif 
monarchy, is France; and therefore they 
lay in /'rance, that the day of the ruin of 
France is the eve of the ruin of England : 
and thereupon England hath ever ſince 


the Spaniſh greatneſs, inclined to maintain 


Vol. I. 


France rather than to ruin it; as, when 
king Francis was taken priſoner, the king 
of England lent money towards the pay- 


ment of his ranſom : And the late queen, 


(when the leagurs, after the duke of 
Guiſe*s death, had a deſigh to cantonize 
France) though offered a part, would not 
conſent, So then, this reaſon of ſtate, of 
mutual preſervation, conjoining them, 
England may be accounted a ſure confe- 
derate of France, and Holland, by reaſon 
it partly ſubſiſts by it; the Proteſtant 
princes of Germany, becauſe they have 


_ countenance from it againſt the houſe of 


Auſtria ; the Switzers,tor religion and mo- 
ney ; the Venetians, for Protection againſt 


the Spaniards in Italy: ſo that all their 
friends are either Proteſtants, or inclining, 


and whoſoever is extreme Catholic, is rheir 
enemy, and a factor for the Spaniſb mo- 
narchy, as the pope, the cardinals for the 
moſt part, and totally the jeſuits, and Ca- 
tholic princes of Germany, and the Catho- 
tics of England and Ireland. For the je- 


ſuits, which are the ecclefaſtical Itrength 


of Chriſtendom, France, notwithſtanding 
the many late obligations, hath cauſed to 
deſpair of them : for, they intending, as 
one pope, ſo one king, to ſuppreſs the 
Proteſtants, and for the better ſupport of 
Chriſtendom againſt the Turks, and ſee- 
ing Spain the likelier to bring this to paſs, 
they follow the nearer probability & ef. 
fecting their end. | 

No addition could make France ſo dan- 
gerous to us, as that of our Low-Coun- 


tries for ſo it were worſe than if the 


Spaniard himſelf had them intirely, As 
for their hopes of regaining Hay, it con- 
cerns the Spaniards immediately, rather 
than us. | 
Concerning the ſtate of the Proteſtants 
in France, during peace they are protect» 
ed by their edi&t *: for their two agents 
at court defend the general from wrong, 
and their Chambres imparties every 
cular perſon : and, if troubles ſhould a- 
riſe, ſome ſcattered particulars might be 
in N but the main body is ſafe, ſafe 


to defend themſelves, though all France 


Join againſt them; and, if it break out in- 
to factions, the fafeſt, becauſe they are 
both ready and united, 
The particulars of their ſtrength are, 
firſt, their towns of ſurety, two of which 
command the river of Loyre. 

Secondly, their ſituation, the greateſt 
part of them lying near together, as Poi- 


Hou, Xantoigne high Gaſcoigne, Lan- 


guedoc, and Daulphin, near the ſea, fo 
conſequently fit to receive ſuccours from 
abroad, an remote from Paris; ſo that 

Mm m m the 


ft does not appear to be the caſe now in the year 1744. 


+ Thisw as after wards recalled, and all Proteſtants baniſhed the kingdom by Lewis XIV. 
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of Prote- 
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the quality of an army is much waſted 
before it can approach them. 

The third is the ſufficiency of their 
preſent. governors, Bulloigue and Deſde- 
guiers, and other ſecond commanders. 
And, for the princes of the blood, whom 


the reſt may, in ſhew, without emula- 


tion, obey, when they come once to 0- 
pen action, thoſe which want a party will 
quickly ſeek them. | 


The laſt is the aid they are ſure of 


from foreign princes : for whoſoever are 
friends to France in 'general, are more 


particularly their friends. And beſides, ' 


the Proteſtant party being grown ſtronger 
of late than the Low-Countries, and 
more united than England and Scotland, 
part of that ſtrength reflects upon them; 
and even the king of Spain himſelf, which 
is enemy to France in general, would ra- 
ther give them ſuccour, than ſee them 


utterly extirpated: and yet no foreign 


prince can ever make further uſe of them, 
than to diſturb France, not to invade it 
himſelf, For, as ſoon as they get an e- 


dict with better conditions, they turn 


head againſt him that now ſuccoured 
them, as they did againſt us at Newhaven, 

Concerning the proportion of their 
number, they are not above the ſeven- 
teenth or ere part of the people, 
but of the gentlemen there are ſix thou- 
ſand of the religion; but, ſince the peace, 
they have increaſed in people, as princi- 
_ in Paris, Normandy, and Daul- 
Phin, but loſt in gentry ; which loſs com- 
eth to paſs, by reaſon that the King, 
when he finds any gentleman that will but 
hearken, tempts him with preferment, 
and- thoſe, he finds utterly obſtinate, ſup- 
preſſeth : and, by ſuch means he hath 
done them more harm in peace, than 
both his predeceſſors in war: for, in all 
their aſſemblies, he corrupts ſome of 
their miniſters. to betray their counſel in 
hand ; and of the hundred and ſix thou- 
ſand crowns a, year, which he. pays the 


| Proteſtants to entertain their miniſters, 


and pay their garriſons, he hath gotten 
the beſtowing of ſixteen thouſand of 
them upon what gentleman of the reli- 
gion he pleaſeth, whom, by that means, 
he moderates, if not gains : and, beſides, 
they were wont to impoſe upon him their 
two deputies, which are to ſtay at court, 
but now he makes them propoſe ſix, out 
of which he chuſeth the two, and by that 


_ obligeth thoſe; and yet, notwithſtand- 


ing all this, on ſome occaſions he makes 
good uſe of them too: for, as towards 
England, he placeth none in any- place 
of ſtrength, but firm Catholics ; ſo, to- 


wards Spain and Savoy, he often gives 


* Elizabeth, 
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charge to Proteſtants, as to /a Force it 
Bearne, Deſdeguiers, and Boiſſe in Breſſe. 

Concerning the king himſelf, he 1s a 

erſon wonderful both in war and peace : 
by his acts in war, he hath manumitted 
France from the Sparrard, and fubdued 
the league, being the moſt dangerous 


plot that hath been laid, weakening it by 


arms, but utterly diſſolving it by wit, 
that is, by letting the duke of Guiſe out 
of priſon, and capitulating with the heads 
of it every one apart; by which means he 
hath yet left a continual hatred among 
them, becauſe every one ſought, by pre- 
venting the other, to make his conditions 
the better ; ſo that there now remains little 
connexion of it amongſt the gentry, only 
there continues ſtill ſome dregs among 
the prieſts, and conſequently the people, 
eſpecially when they are angered with the 
increaſe and proſperity of the Proteſtants, 

His acts of peace have inriched France 
with a greater proportion of wool and 
ilk, erected goodly buildings, cut paſ- 
ſages betwixt river and river, and is a- 
bout to do the ſame betwixt ſea and ſea ; 
redeemed much of the mortgaged de- 


mains of the crown, better huſbanded 


the moncy, which was wont to be drunk 
up two parts of it in the officers hands, 


got aforchand in treaſure, arms, and am- 


munition, increaſed the infantry, and ſup- 
E the unproportionable cavalry, and 
eft nothing undone but the building of a 
navy. 2 

And all this may be attributed to him- 
ſelf only, becauſe, in a monarchy, officers 
are accordingly active or careleſs, as the 


prince is able to judge and diſtinguiſh of 


their labours, and withal to participate 
of them ſomewhat himſelf. 

Sure it is that the peace of France, and 
ſomewhat that of Chriſtendom itſelf, is ſe- 
cured by this prince's life: for all titles 
and diſcontents, all factions of religion, 
there ſuppreſs themſelves till his death; 
but what will enſue after? What the reſt 
of the houſe of Bourbon will enterpriſe 


upon the, king's children; what the 


houſe of Guiſe upon the houſe of Bour- 
bon, what the league, what the Prote- 


| Ntants, what the kings of Spain and Eng- 


land, if they ſee a breach made by civil 
diſſenſion, I chuſe rather to expect than 
conjecture, becauſe God hath ſo many 
ways to turn aſide from human foreſight, 
as he gave us a teſtimony upon the [death 
ob the late queen “. 


The country of France, conſidering the 15, on. 
quantity, is the faireſt and richeſt of all gn. 


Chriſtendom, and contains in it moſt of 
the countries adjoining. For Picardy, 


Normandy, and Bretaigne reſemble Eng- 
| | land ; 


Produce. 


Character 


land; Languedoc, Spain; . Provence, [ta- 
ly ; and, the reſt is France. 

Beſides, all the rivers, that paſs through 
it, end in it. It abounds with corn, wine, 
and ſalt, and hath a competency of ſilk, 


but is defective in wool, leather, metals, 


and horſes ; and hath but few very good 
havens, eſpecially on the North-ſide. 
Concerning the people ; their children 


of the na- at firſt ſight ſeem men, and their men 
tives. 


children; but whoſo, in negotiating, pre- 
ſumes upon appearance, ſhall be deceiv- 
ed; compaſſionate towards their own na- 
tion and country ; loving to the prince, 
and, ſo they may have liberty in ceremo- 
ny, and free acceſs to him, they will be 
the better content that he ſhall be abſo- 
lute in matter of ſubſtance ; impatient of 
peace any longer than whilſt they are in 


/ 


Obſervations in his Travel. 


recqvering the ruins of war; the preſent- 
neſs of danger inflames their courage, but 


any expectation makes it languiſh ; for the 


moſt part, they are all. imagination, and no 


judgment, but thoſe that prove ſolid ex- 


cel ; their gentlemen are all good out- 
watd men, good courtiers, good ſoldiers, 
and knowing enough in men and buſineſs, 
but merely ignorant in matters of letters, 
becauſe at fifteen they quit books, and be- 
gin to live in the world, when indeed a 
mediocrity betwixt their form of education 
and ours would do better than either. 
No men ſtand more punctually upon 
their- honours in matter of valour, and 
which is ſtrange, in nothing elſe ; for, 
otherwiſe in their converſation, the cuſ- 
tom of ſhifting and r "I hath 
quite overcome the ſhame of it. 
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ently fortified, the walls old, has 


Dieppe. D IE PP E, a town but indiffer- 


% 


Rouen. 


Paris. 


an antient fort that commands 
the port, and a caſtle of the ſame date 
that does the like to the land: the har- 


bour pretty ſafe, but very ſmall: the lit- 


tle trade they have is fiſn, yet moſt of it 
comes from Rye, Haſtings, 
built than Calais, has ſeveral monaſteries, 


and a Preſche, as they call it, or Hugue- 


nots church, which has a very great con- 
gregationT, 

Rouen, a large timber-built town, not 
much unlike London within, the, walls be- 
fort the fire; the ſituation wichin hills, 

every ſide; has a 


that hapg over it on 
re, and the 


geed wall on three parts o 


river Seine on the other, which there is. 


provi large, the tide riſing in it to a con- 
| 


ſiderable heighth, ſo that great veſſels 


come up to the quay, which is the moſt 


beautiful ſtreet it has, being broad, and 


juſt the length of the town: the river 


formerly had a ſtone bridge, and ſome 
of the arches are ſtill remaining, but its 
rapidity and the great ſhegk of ice He- 
ſtroyed it, At preſent, it has a bri 

of ninetekn large boats, which is the 
moſt extraordinary thing in France, and 
a duty on merchandiſe maintains it : be- 
yond the river is a place ſet with ſome 
trees, where the ladies in the evenings 
make their tour: it has a parliament, is 
an archbiſhop's ſeat, has ſeventy churches 
and monaſteries, and thirty-two pariſhes: 


their beſt church was built by the Eng- ' 


liſh, and their fineſt. monaſtery is now 


of Engliſh, women: it is eſteemed to 
have in it fix hundred thouſand ſouls, 


by which crowd of fluttiſh people, ill 
ſituation, and narrow ſtreets, it is moſt 
abominable filthy; it has an ill-favoured 
bourſe, hung with ugly pictures of their 
French kings, a ſmall trade for all ſorts 
of merchandiſe, but the moſt conſiderable 


commodity is Engliſh lead: 2 country 


thither indifferent fertile and pleaſant, 
moſt of it corn, with ſome ſcattered 
woods, coppices, and apple- trees ſet in 
order on every ſide of the road, which 
ſerves in lieu of vines. 5 

Paris is a great city, yet not above 


half as og as London; the building high, 
| 


moſt of ſtone; the ſtreets narrow; the 


. windows, doors and ſhops not very good; 
the paving inconvenient for horſes at all 


* In Egland. 


c.“ Is worſe 


z 
m 


the air in th 


times, and men in moiſt weather, being of 


large ſlippery ſtones of near a foot broad; 
has bonne of palaces which have no 
back yards, nor ſlately entrance; their 


"coaches ſtand in the court, and their ſta- 


bles under their lodgings ; their rooms 
of ſtate all with the deformity of great 
unproportioned timber appearing on the 
cielings, nor excus'd by gilding, and the 
urches neither beautiful nor neat : the 
river Seine runs through part of it, but is 
there ſo ſhallow that it ſerves for nothing 
in the ſummer but to waſh their cloaths, 
which they.dg upon long flat boaty: the 

ſituation upob a level, excepting a lit- 
tle aſcent at ch eaſt-end ; the air ſo good 

that it was never known to have the 
plague, though there be ill ſcents enough 
to make it continually ſuſpected: the 


priopige! traffick of this city is their 


anguage, dancing, fencing and riding- 
ers, babies, toys, Sc. with which 
they ſupply all Europe, yet have enough 


left for their own uſe, 


Louvre has only one end, and one fide Louvre, 


f it finiſhed; and when the reſt ſhall 

ad will be one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary palaces in the world, both as to 
its greatneſs and figure, not any in //aly 
reſembling it in either : behind it is the 
great garden of the Tuilleries, which is 


near half as long as St. James's park; is 


prettily planted with fir-trees, cypreſs, 
Sc. and would be very fine were they 
grown up, and that it had gravel walks. 
Beyond this is the Cour de la Reine, a 


place by the river · ſide ſet with trees about 
a mile long, like the great walk in St. 


Fames's park, wherein the coaches take 

J evening, and, with ſome 
joſtling, paſs and turn, there being in 
the middle and at the end round places 
for that purpoſe. Theend of the Louvre 
has this proſpect, wherein is the king's 
own apartment, which contains theſe 
rooms, guard-chamber, anti-chamber, 
dreſſing- room, bed-chamber, a cloſet for 
private council, another for devotions, 
a large chamber for his toys or bijous, a 


room built gallery-wiſe to give. audience 


to embaſſadors, a grand ſtall for ballets, 


and a chamber for comedies with a thea- 


tre and benches: upon the ſame floor is 
the queen's apartment, Which in every 
reſpect is as rich and large, but has one 
room more, which is a bed- chamber di- 

| | Ws 1 - o 


CE | 
+ NM. B. This was before the revocation of the edict of Nants. 
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ſtinct for them to lie together; under 


theſe (the ground chambers) is the Dau- 
phin's which are the ſame with thoſe 


above. In theſe lodgings there is much 


gilding and painting, cabinets of ebony 
inlayed with braſs-work, ſome ſtatues, 


Sc. In one of the lower rooms are all 


the models of the towns in Holland and 
Flanders, with their exact fortifications, 


rivers, Sc. In another are ten thouſand 


puppets, repreſenting ſo many French 
ſoldiers for the Dauphin to exerciſe, be- 
ing made to turn and charge at pleaſure. 
To this, which makes one ſide of the 
Louvre, is a gallery about eight hundred 
yards long, and ten broad, ſeeming to 
have been deſigned for a ſumptuous rope- 


houſe, and as ſuch the architecture me- 


rits praiſe; under it are the King's ſta- 


Garde- 


meuble. 


dinary chair of ſtate, the glorious rig 
ging of his great ſhip, damaſk ſails em- 
broidered with gold, and cordage ſuita- 


bles conveniently placed for the river. 

Gardemeuble, in the old Louvre, is the 
great ward: robe kept, wherein are ſeve- 
ral rich beds, canopies, Oc. his extraor- 


ble, hangings for the exceeding long gal- 


lery, many great pieces of White plate, 


two large ciſterns uſed for baptizing of 
the Dauphin, twenty-four mighty diſhes 
or baſons for cup- boards, twenty-four 
for orange-trees, as many for perfuming, 


two candleſticks of prodigious heighth 
and weight; ſeveral ſtands near as big, 


twenty-four great frames for fruit and 


barquets, a great table with figures em- 


Arch- 
Trium- 
phal. 


by this preſent great emperor“ of France, 


Goblins. 


boſs'd: upon it of the chariot of the ſun, 
Sc. ſome great ewers, with other plate 
of leſs weight and ſhow, but none of 


gold. Next to this is a little armoury, 
where the moſt remarkable ſuit of arms 
and wy another ; *tis broad and 


is. that which was given the king by the 


Venetians, very finely engraved with the 


figures and proſpects of the conquered 


towns in Flanders, &c. Is exceeding. 


light, yet muſket proof, as appears by 
the dint in it; there are beſides ſeveral 
ſtrange weapons, armour. of China, Se. 


tended to be in marble; in beauty ex- 
ceeding any of the ancient Romans, erected 


in honour of himſelf; upon which is 
to Rand his famous ſtatue by Berning's 
hand. CERT 

Goblins, a houſe built for the king's 
artificers, ſuch as inlayers of cabinets, 


ſtatuaries,ſculptors, painters, ſilver-ſmiths, 


tapeſtry-makers, c. in all which, both 
reat and ſmall, the deſign is ſtill the 
king i triumphs, &c. 


Lui XIV. 


Ob ſervatoire, à building not quite Obſerva- 
finiſhed for the King's chymitt n toire. 
thematical experiments, which beſides 
the 38 it has below the ſutface of 
the ground, there is a deſcent of one 
hundred and ſeventy-one large ſteps, 
which go ſo low into the rock, that ac 
one ſide you meet the river Seins; from 
the bottom of this,by a holequite through 
the building, the ſtars may be ſeen at 
noon- day; round about it are laboratories 
in two degrees or ſtories : the building is 
ſtone, without any timber; the chambers 
arched as well as the reſt ; the quarries 
Juſt by it, which yield a ſtone ſo ſoft, 
that at firſt digging they work almoſt as 
ealy as wood, : 37 
Invalids, a ſumptuous hoſpital not Iaralids. 
quite finiſhed, defigned for 55 maim*d _—_ 
officers of the army, and is therefore very 
large; it has two courts, beſides the out- 
houſes for offices, &c. The firſt is equal 
to the building of the Louvre itſelf, and 
the quadrangle as big as that of Chri/# 
urch for to honour it, the king, queen, 
duke and dutcheſs reſerve lodgings to 
themſelves in it. | | 
Place- Royal, a ſquare like Covent- Gar- Place. 
den, on portico's, but neither the arches Royal. 
nor building ſo good; into the piazza 
but one entrance, which makes it melan- 
cholly as a convent, 
Palais, a great old building which Palais. 
ſerves their parliament, their book-ſellers 
and miliners for an Exchange, their mer- 
chants and bankers for a Bourſe, c. but 
no room in it comparable to Veſminſter- 
FE 1 | 
Ponineuf croſſes the Seine at the point Pont- 
of an iſland where the river divides, neut. 
and therefore has ſeven arches one way, 


open, and raiſed on the ſides for conve- 
niency of walking: at every twenty yards 
diſtance, an iron beam to hold a lan- 
thorn; at the end, next the Louvre, 
ſtands a clock that moves by the water; 


0 in the middle, the braſs ſtatue of Henry 
Arch Triumphal, of Wood, and paint- 
ed; but the exact model of what is in- 


the great on horſeback, ſent from Florence 
by Ferdinand the firſt. 

Quatre Nations, a church and ſchools Quatre- 
built by cardinal Mazarine; the build- Nations. 
ing pretty good, but the cupola moſt 
remarkable, having much gilding about 
it; and like other French things, finer 


without than within. 


Valdegrate, a monaſtery built by the Valce- 
queen-mother, and the fineſt ſtructure grace. 
they have; the church little, but paved 
with marble, the choir railed with iron, 


the cupola lined with painting, the 


pillars 


412 . 4 Tour in France and Italy, 


pillars of the tabernacle well wrought reſt; the garden not extraordinary, but 
marble, adorned with gilding, & © ſuitable to the houſe. 5 | | 
Palais Royal, Monſieur's houſe z the St. Cloud, a houſe of Monſieurs, not st. Cloud. 


Palais 
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building low, within abundance of groſs 
carving and gilding z, the moſt remark- 
able thing, a ſuit of white ſattin hangings, 
ainted in flowers, which:they ſay came 
+ om China, the bed railed in with balli- 
ters of maſſy ſilver, which they boaſt 
to be worth twenty thouſand pound. 
\ - Luxembourg, both the houſe and gar- 
gen the beſt in Paris, equalling to their 
bigneſs the Louvre itſelf; but by piques 
between mademoiſelle d' Orleans and the 
dutcheſs of Gui/e (the preſent poſſeſſors) 
ſuffered to run to ruin. ;. + 7 


* Baſtile, a little old ſquare caſtle with 


four towers, ſerving for-great mens pri- 


ſon, like the tower of London, but more 


9 


fatal to its priſoners. 


Ef 


Palais Ma- Palais Mazarin, eſteemed one of the 


firſt houſes in France, reſembles the firſt 
court of Monſieurs, but the building 
higher. 


Theatres much worſe than ours, ſo are 


their plays: in their operas their ſcenes 
are infinitely inferior to thoſe of Venice, 
as well as their voices and manner of 
ſinging, being as unlike as frogs and 
nightingals, | | | 


divided into eight ſmall walks or ſtreets; 
and the pleaſure and benefit of it is to 


. cheapen, and then play for a toy: it be- 


longs to the abbot, and yields him a very 
great rent, EY 


' Town-houſe, it has a good front, one 


great room, with ſeveral drawing-rooms, 
offices for clerks, c. 
 Sofboune, the only college that de- 


ſerves taking notice of, rebuilt by cardi- 


nal Richlieu Alamoderna. FN 

$t. Dennis, an old church and convent 
remarkable for its great treaſure of gold, 
jewels, reljcks, robes of coronation, and 
for being a ſepulchre to ſo many kings 
and ſaints. , 

St. Germains has a fine ſituation, but 
the houſe out of faſhion, ſtands upon a 
hill, and the river Seine running by it; 


on one ſide of it a foreſt which is well 


wooded and pleaſant; on the other an 
agreeable country of vineyards and corn 
has but one court, is not large, nor any 
rooms in it excellent, only the * 
cloſet is pretty, being lined with look- 


dens and wal 


large but pretty, ſtands upon a hill, and 
the garden (which is not yet in order) 
all the way deſcending to the river- ſide, 


the caſcade very good, which is owing 


to the ſituation, has a great deal of wood, 
but can never have any good walks. 


Kuel, a houſe fo little that it can only Ruel. 


ſerve the king to collation in; the gar- 
the moſt and pleaſanteſt 
in France; the whole encloſure of it 
being three hundred acres of ground, 
gives ſuch room for variety, that there 
are corn-fields as well as caſcades and 

fountains in it. 2 EAT | 
. Verſailles, though it ſeem to be ſituate 
in a hole, being overlooked on every ſide 


with hills, yet nevertheleſs. ſtands on a 


little riſing ground; the front has wings, 
which, by a new addition, are become 
much too long for the body; tis ſtone, 


coloured as brick, not high, and covered 


with blue ſlate, the ridge with iron gilded, 
which lies on each fide in flower-de- luces, 
Sc. Between the windows little heads in 
niches; and, for yet greater ornament, 
the roof is adorned; with pinacles ; to 


| approach the door, there are two aſcents 
Foire St. Germain, a large piece of ground 
under an ordinary cover of poſts and tiles 


of marble diamond cut; on the laſt a 
little gilded jette dꝰ eau; and in each cor- 
ner, at the ſetting on of the wings, two 
gilded, yolleries or cages ſtuck: againſt the 
wall like martins neſts: it affords not 
above three apartments; the king's, 
the queen's and dauphin's; has ſome rich 
furniture, and much painting; but his 
majeſty's bed- chamber is moſt bizzare, 


being meubled principally with purſ- 


lain“, which it has in greater quantity and 
variety than any potter's ſhop in Europe; 
adjoining to this, and the queen's apart- 
ment, is a terraſs paved with marble, ſup- 
ported with pillars, and a baſon'in = 
midſt of it: the garden is very-large, 
and being a continued deſcent from the 


| houſe makes that ſide of it appear high- 


er, and more beautiful ; has many foun- 
tains, baſons, ſtatues and great walks 
with tall trees and hedges; at the lower 
end a canal, in which is a yatcht with all 
her rigging: the king and all the court 
enjoy the pleaſure of it in their coaches, 
the deep looſe ſand rendering it not 
agreeable to walk in. The miniſters and 
nobility have houſes ſet at ſome diſtance 


on a piece of ground, waſte like a com- 
mon. | 2 55 
At Triano, half a mile from Verſailles, Triano. 
ſtands a very fine ſummer-houſe witg 
walks and ſtatues almoſt as beautiful 0 
93 me 


ing-glaſſes, painted with Cupids on them; 
12 what there is of wood covered with 
gilding, the roof being a cupola, the 
- glaſſes very prettily deceive the eye, and 
the floor in proportion of beauty to the 


* Alias China - ware. 
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the other; the roof all covered with purſ- 
lain pots or their counterfeits; within 
furniſhed with pictures, and paved with 
marble. 1 | 
Regalio. Regalio, at the bottom of one of the 
made of boughs and flowers, wherein 
was concealed three ſets of muſick, with 
which the king did entertain the ladies: 
in another open part of the garden, a- 
mongſt the fountains, was an infinite 
number of trees ſet, with their branches 
full of candles; in the midſt of them a 
table with a machine upon it, whereon 
was moſt artificially hung all manner of 
fruit, as if it were natural, with branch- 
es, leaves, Sc. In the middle of it abun- 
dance of wax-candles,and round about the 
bottom plates for diſhes and covers, 
The Country towards Orleans has ſeve- 
ral agreeable hills, with pretty houſes on 
them, and two or three wall'd towns, not 
much inferior to thoſe upon the Lozre. 
Orleans is large, ill built, ill paved, 
not one good houſe or gentleman living 
in it, and yet has about forty churches ; 
it ſtands on the river Loire, which is very 
broad and beauriful, but very ſhallow ; 
its chiefeſt trade is wine and corn; the 
fortifications gone to ruin. 
Ambois is a little wretched walled town, 
remarkable for a ftag's horn killed by 
Francis the firſt in the foreſt of Ardenne, 
which are fifteen foot high; his ribs they 
ſhow ſeven foot long, and of a prodi- 
gious thickneſs; and the joint of his 
neck, which is a ſolid bone, is a foot 
diameter, all kept in the old ruinous 
caſtle there, in which there is nothing 
elſe to be obſerved but a winding ſtair- 
caſe, made for conches to run up, thirty- 
fathoms to the chambers ; the proſpect 
of the country from it is extream plea- 
ſant, the river very large, which having 
for ſaken its old channel, has there two 
ſtone bridges. „ 
Blois has nothing good in it but its 
, T_T | 
 Marmou- & Marmoyſtier is a large abbey, wherein 
flier. js kept the Sr. Ampoule, that anointed 
Henry the fourth; it ebbs and flows with 
the moon, and was ſent from heaven to 
cure St. Martin's leg, which the devil 
made him break, by ſtealing away the 
ſtair-caſe from his chamber 4790 a pretty 
marble chapel on the ſide of the church); 
they alſo ſhow a vaſt tun Wherein he kept 
his wine, which probably was the fiend 
that ſtole away the ſtairs. 3 
Tours big as Orleans, 


Country. 


Orleans. 


Ambois. 


Blois. 


Tours is not near ſo big 
though pretty lange; the houſes are moſt 
of them covered with blue flate, as well 


on the ſides as roof; the ſtreets narrow, 


1 


[ 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 165 8, 


the beſt church St. Gratian, built by the 


at ſhady walks, was an amphitheatre ' 
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Engliſh, and has the windows painted as 
if they were enamell'd; by the rampart 
isa long walk.or Mall well ſet with trees: 
it had a caſtle, but now ruins ; along the 
river-ſide is a rock, under which there 
are infinite numbers of burrows of peo- 
ple, like thoſe of conies; the as, þ is 
pinning, weaving, and ordering of ſilks; 
It is an archbiſhop's ſeat, the ſituation 


in that part of the country which they 


call the garden of France. Ke 
Saumure is a little wall'd town under Saumure. 

a hill, cloſe by the Loire, not bigger than 

Windſor caſtle ; the walls very clean and 

free from buildings: in the ſuburbs, 

which is much larger than the town, is 

a pretty new cloiſter of Naſtre dame d' Ar- 

dilliers, wherein is every day wrought 

miracles : from the brow of - hill, on 

which ſtands an old ruinous caſtle, there 

is a proſpect of a country ſomething like 

that about VMindſor; it has abundance of 


Hugenots and their churches, as in other 


Cities without the walls, and ſubſiſts by 
being a ſchool to Germans and Engliſh. 

In the road to Richelieu are two emi- Two Cen- 
nent convents, of the order of St. Be- vent. 


noiſt, of men and women remarkable, in 


that the men are ſubject to the women, 
and receive their orders from them; the 
lady abbeſs is ſiſter to Madam Monteſpan, 
= in her chapel lie two kings of Eng- 
land buried, who were benefactors to it, 
Henry the ſecond and Richard Cordelion. 
Richelieu. The famous palace of Riche- Richelieu. 
lieu is much leſs, and much lower ſitua- 


ted than Audlyend, has a mote about it, 


and a canal at fifty yards diſtance again 
from that, which, with ſeveral cuts and ' 
ditches, go a fecond time round it; in 
breadth it is a ſingle houſe, has but one 


chief court, the ſtables and offices placed 


on each hand in the ard to it; the 
chambers are pretty ſquare rooms, but 
their roofs all too low, which their heavy 
timbers make to appear worſe : there 1s 


great ſtore of carved work on the chim- 


neys, doors and joiſts, and much French 


painting on the cielings: the park ex- 


ceeds the garden, being very fine in its 
kind, has ſome ſtags in it, a thing ſo rare 


in France, that they wonder at them there 
as monſters. Near to this palace is a town 


built by the ſame cardinal, and exactly 
uniform, walled and moated too; it con- 
ſiſts of one ſtreet and two broad places at 
each end, whereof the one is a market, 
but is ſo deſolate and poor, that one 
would ſuſpect the plague were in it. 
Angiers ſtands upon the Maine, a river Angiers, 
that runs into the Loire, and almoſt as 
fair; 'tis wall'd, ill built, not large, has 
5 N an 
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an old caſtle almoſt ruinous, which is leagues nearer Bourdeaux, the Garonne 


yet a garriſon, and they ſhow it in a and Dordogne join, all which are mudd 


Nants, 


cape of wood in a dungeon, wherein was and troubled as a torrent or land- flood. 
formerly kept priſoner a queen of Sicily Bourdeaux ſtands upon the Garonne, a Bour. 
twenty-one years; it has a very good river more like earth than water, being deaux. 
Mall ſet with double rows of trees on each near the ſea, is there very broad: it has 
ſide, near as long as that in St. Zames's one good ſtreet with two or three good 
park ; not far from it a little foreſt, the houſes in it ; the reſt of the cown narrow 


country about it low, yet wooded, fertile and ill built: it has twelve pariſhes, but 


and pleaſant. | never a good church; is governed by a 
' Nants is leſs than Angers, but rather mayor and ſix jurats or aldermen, is an 
better built; they have an old caſtle lit- archbiſhop's ſeat, and has a parliament. 
tle worth, which; with ſuitable walls, is Cloſe to it ſtands a new citadel, called 


all their fortification: in the Carmelites Chateau Trompette, deſigned more to awe 
church there is a tomb of Francis the the city than to defend it, which makes 


Rochelle, 


Rochſort, 


bour is little, and too ſhallow at lowing mayor. 
water for any ſhip of burthen ; it has to- 


ſecond, duke of Bretagne, wrought by the inhabitants hate the name of it ; *tis 


Michael Colombus, which has many figures very regular and beautiful, has two ditch- 
about it, and all perfect; the country is es; within the outermoſt is convenien- 
flat andwoody, ſtands near the ſea, and cies for horſe, and in the other for foot: 
upon the Loire, but its principal trade is the country about it is a flat, covered 
brandy; near the town the prince of with vines ; their ſole trade wine, which 
Conde has a houſe which has a good ſcarce any but the Engl; buy. 
proſpect. Poitiers, a ſtraggling ill ſituated town, Poitiers. 
Rochelle is leſs than Nants, has two or low marſhy groundabout it, and no good 
three ſtreets built with low arches, under water in it; the circuit of the walls ſhews 
which are all their tradeſmen, like an it has been larger much than it is; the 
F'xchange ; and, excepting thoſe and ſome beſt building is the church of St. Peter, 
few houſes, the town is very ordinary, by Henry the ſecond, king of England; 
not having one good church: the har- *tis a biſnop's ſeat, and governed by a 


Cadilliac, a little inſignificant walled Cadillias. 


wards the ſea two blockhouſes for its de- town; but the duke of E/pernon's houſe 


fence, which is, in effect, all its fortifi- 


their principal trade, ſalt, 


there is not much inferior to that of Riche- 


cation: *tis almoſt all 1 and lieu, being of the ſame ſort of building, 
he country and has a better ſituation, has finer gar- 


from Nants thither, ſomething reſem- dens and orangery; but the diſpute by his 
bling England, being encloſure and paſtu- nephews about the title makes it very 
rage, excepting a fen of ſeven leagues much out of repair, 


next Rochelle; the ſheep very remarkable, 
being moſt black, with white forcheads 
and tails. EA 


Agen, a walled town, ſtands upon the Agen. 


Garonne, neither well built, large, nor 
otherwiſe conſiderable, only that Scali- 


Rochfort is the place where the king ger's houſe is there to be ſeen, and is a 
builds and lays up his lighteſt ſhips of biſhop's ſeat ; on the ſide of a hill near 


forty, fifty, ſixty and ſeventy guns; the 
Charante is a little dirty river, or rather 
ditch, not ſo large as Puddle-dock, bein 

the harbour wherein they ride, and ſo 
ſhallow, as well as narrow, that they can- 
not ſail with their guns in them; at the 
mouth of it is a little fort, and by the 


ſide of it is a fine ſtore-houſe built of free- 


ſtone, the length of twenty ſhips, with 
ſeveral apartments for ſuch a number 


_ which lie every one over-againſt their own 


Blaye. 


dreſſing- room, and have their terrible 
names upon black marble, in golden let- 
ters over every door: the country there- 
abouts marſhy and bal. ̃ 
' Blaye, a great old caſtle upon the river 


Giron ; the uſe of it is to examine ſuch 


ſhips as paſs to Bourdeaux, and the place 
where the Exgliſb trading for wine were 


to leave their guns; with this river, two genots, 


. 


it is the habitation of five hermits, who 
have very good apartments hewn out 
of the colic rock, as alſo a church in 
which is a ſpring that does wonders, pro- 
duced there by the tears of a female ſaint 
thirteen thouſand years ago; the father 
that ſhewed it me has been there forty- 
five years, and is the moſt devout, moſt 
reverend, and moſt ſimple old man I 
have ſeen ; from hence is eaſily diſcerned 
the Pyrenees, and a country both fertile 
and pleaſant, 


Montauban, a little town, pretty well Mont- 
built; the market-place has all the houſes auban. 


upon arches, and under them their ſhops; 
in one part of it, is a publick fountain, 
which no town elſe in France can boaſt, 
nor ſo good wine and proviſions ; tis a 
biſhop's ſeat, but conſiſts moſt of Hu- 


Toulouſe 


Toulouſe. Toulouſe ſtands on a flat, is not bigger 
than Rouen, but eſteemed the ſecond 
city of France; is generally built of a 
pale ſoft brick, and ſo are the churches, 
which might be demoliſhed by ſcratch- 
ing; it has divers monaſteries, and ſome 
very large; a fine town-houſe, and at 


equal to Pouineuf, but the river under it 
not to be prais'd in the ſummer : the ſoil 
is ſo hot, that in three months the dead 
are dried and taken up again, and put 
into vaults, where they may be viſited: 
It has an archbiſhop and a court of par- 
liament, who glory in the priviledge of 
raiſing ſuch money as the king requires 
themſelves, and not to have the officers 
of the Taille among them: It ſwarms 
with lawyers, and 1s poorer than any 
other part of France; yet the country 
from Bourdeaux thither, the moſt fertile 
of the kingdom, lying between two ri- 
vers, and two- ridges of hills, 
Carcaſſonne is 1n two parts, both di- 
ſtinctly wall'd, call'd the city and the 
town, but neither of them worth notice, 
nor yet the caſtle ; the country here is 
ſtony and barren, and about this town 
are the firſt olive-trees I found. 
Narbonne · Narbonne is the frontier town to Spain, 
ſtands low and unhealthfully, but pretty 
well fortified; is an archbiſhop's ſear, 


Carcaſ- 
ſonne. 


ſome pieces of bridges, aquaducts, &c, 
remaining of the antient Romans; has 
no river, but a cut out of the Aude. 

Beziers has a ſituation upon a little 
hill; and the little river Or by it, with 
a pretty good bridge over it; the coun- 
try ſtill barren, but full of olive- trees, 
which here either breed, or ſome way 
draw a quickſilver to their roots, that 
in time deſtroys them. 

Montpelier is one of the beſt built 
towns in France, though one of the leaſt, 
all of ſtone, and moſt of it uniform, 
but the ſtreets inſufferably narrow; it 
ſtands on the ſide of a little hill, ſo that 
coming from Toulouſe all the town is 
ſeen, every houſe appearing one behind 
another; is wall'd, and has a little ci- 
tadel, built about forty-years ago, ſome- 
ching like Chaſteau Trompette; has phy- 
ſick-ſchools and garden, and at ſome 
certain times the apothecaries make the 
famous confection of alkermes in the 
preſence of the magiſtrate; and next to 
that, their moſt conſiderable trade is 

Whiting of wax, and making of verdi- 

greaſe. The country about it is a little 

wild, as the reſt of France, having no 

encloſure, meadow or paſturage, nor o- 

ther ſhade nor tree but olive; nor river, 


Beziers. 


Montpe- 


lier, 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 


the weſt-end, a very good bridge, almoſt | 


whoſe houſe is the beſt there; it has 


ten in front, and ſix at each end, ſup- 
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nor water worth mentioning z and which 
is a greater defect, for the ladies there is 
wanting an agreeable walk, who having 
neither park nor garden, on the plough- 
ed ground do treſpaſs every evening. 
At a league's diſtance on one fide, is the 
ſea, and on the other mountains, 
Frontignan, a little ill-favour'd beg- Prontig- 
garly town, yet wall'd, remarkable for nan. 
the vines. | unn 
Portſette, where the king is making Portſette. 
a harbour in the Mediterranean, and hass 
ad vanc'd a mole already fix hundred yards, 
deſigns another parallel to it, and the 
entrance to be juſt in the middle; the 4 
ſtone they blow up out of a mountain | 0 
cloſe by it, which is very good marble. 
Here the famous Canal falls in, which is 
to join both ſeas, but is ſcarce ſo large 
or deep as that in St. Fames's park; the 15 
Garonne that runs that way, has ſaved a 
great expence, yet is nevertheleſs exceſ- 
ſive, but ſq wiſely plac'd upon the pro- 
viſions that country ſpends, that his ma- 
jeſty is a gainer by it. There are two 
or three baſons and reſervoirs, one pro- 
digious, being a valley ſtopp'd up at one 
end, but the art to get water into them 
is not yet known. . 
Niſmes, where there is an amphitheatre Niſmes. 
built by the emperor Trajan; the walls 
the leaſt ruin'd of any the Romans have 
left; it has ſixty-three arches, and four 
hundred and ſeventy paces in compaſs ; 
there is alſo a houſe on Corinthian pillars 


poſed to have been a capitol, and the 

ruins of a temple to Diana upon the head 

of a rivulet, The town is not for any 

thing elſe conſiderable, the trade making 

of Scuffs, and the country thereabouts 

rocky, The Hugenots have a temple in 

it, which is large and well contriv'd, 

and no leſs than one thouſand two hun- 

dred communicants belonging to it, near 

a third part of the people in theſe parts 

of France being of that religion, : 

Pont du Gard, an aquaduct made by Pont du 

the Romans eighty-two foot high, be- Gard. 

tween two hills croſs a river, almoſt 

perfect ſtill ; it has three rows of arches, 

one upon another, and the lowermolt 

ſerves for a bridge. ns | 

Avignon is the pope's, bought for a ſafe Avignon, 

retreat upon occaſion ; is govern'd by a 

vice-legate, has the beſt walls of any 

town in France, though bur little good 

building in it; ſtands upon the rapid 

river Raſue, half of which being the 

king's, the bridge between the two own- 

ers remains broken, The greateſt curio- 

ſities are the altar- piece in the Celeftines 

church, given by a king of Sicily, which 
has 


: * 
7 


A 
Wa 4 


* 


has forty. figures, all cut in one marble, 
and Laura's tomb (Petrack's miſtreſs) in 
the Ceordeliers church, with the verſes 


found in it written by him, and the me- 


dal of a fortune with it: in this city 
are abundance of poor Jews, which for 


diſtin&ion wear yellow hats, and to them 


an equal number of whores, which are 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants; the 
country thus far ſtony with many rows 

of hills, For *þ 
Orange, Orange, a little town very antient, as 
the ruins of the antiquities there do ſhew, 
It has now loſt its walls and caſtle z the 
. ” principality extends about eight miles in 
jength, and ſix in breadth, and is very 

ertile. 


Vienne. Vienne, a little city ſtanding likewiſe 


upon the Rboſue, remarkable for Pilates 

having dwelt there, and the old tower 

of the gate-houſe, from which he threw 
himſelf into the river, 


Valence, Valence, another wall'd city not worth 


notice, unleſs the breeding lawyers can 
make it valuable. It has a biſhop, 
who is count of Valence and Die, two 
biſhopricks united z and is temporal lord 
not only of that, but of ſeveral other 
places in that country, 
Lyons. Lyons is ſituate between two hills, and 
lies about the belly of the largeſt, in 
form of a half moon, ſo cloſe crouded 
up, that ſome part of it is crept upon 
them. It ſtands on the Rbeſne and Soane; 
two rivers, that by the help of the moun- 


tains furniſh it with foggs, that for 
| Briare, &c. are not worth notice, nor Nevers, 


moſt part of the winter conceal the fun 
the buildings are high, ſtreets large, ſhops 
better, people neater and richer much 
than in Paris, It trades conſiderably 
with Germany and 1aly; prints books 
and 3 mone for all Zurope: it 
has an archbiſhop that eſteems himſelf 
primate of France; eleven pariſhes, and 
in the great old church of St, Jobn, a 
ridiculous clock mightily valued there; 
_ which, beſides twenty other tricks, has 
little braſs angels that appear when it 
ſtrikes z a cock that is Ras 
crow, Se. but the cloſet of Monfieur 
Cerviere does ten times exceed it. The 
moſt extraordinary thing is the town-houſe 
which is equal to that at Amſterdam, with 
pretty walks behind it: It is rather leſs 
than Rowen, and may be term*d the 
fourth great town of France; the coun- 
try about it not very fertile, but from 
Beauveyſin thither, ſeems pleaſant, by 
reaſon of its ugly neighbour, Savoy. 
Grenoble, Grenoble Re 
mountain, and upon the little river 
beſides the torrent called the Drac : it 
has the fortification of eight baſtions, is 


Fix. prieſts under the vows of the houſe. + Lay-brothers, that wear the habit, but are not in holy orders, 


— 
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ſuppoſed to 


at the foot of a 2 
[ſere, 


* 


the place where the patliament of the 

province aſſemble, and is famous for 

gloves, e a | 
Grand Chartreux, ſituate in the moſt ſoli Chartreux 

tary place that can be found in the world, 

amongſt horrid mountains, worſe than 

the Alps, and the way from Chambery, 

hewn out of the rocks in ſteps, with 

continual precipices, a roaring torrent 

in the bottom, and through the melan- 

cholly ſhade of pines and fir-trees ; the 

houſe large, but he from being beautiful 

or regular; has about fifty fathers*, and 

half as many brothers , which are neceſ- 

ſary tradeſmen, that work continually 

for the others, none elſe being admitted. 

A ſtranger that is ſo fooliſhly curious as 

to come there, is lodged for a night; 

and a father, whoſe particular buſineſs it 

is, entertains him; and in the morning 

he records himſelf in a book at his going 

away. On the top of the hill, in the 

deſart, is the chapel of St. Brune, pound 

once his habitation, which he finding of theſe 

very cold, reſolved to abandon ; but St. Carrbuſi. 

Peter appeared to him, and would never a monks. 

be quiet till he had promis'd the contrary, 

which is the ſole reaſon that all theſe 

wiſe fathers remain in this miſerable 

place, though they have many pleaſanter 

in that and other provinces ; the king 

of France, duke of Savoy, and other 

princes, having been ſo great bene factors 

to them, that *ctis thought they are now 

able to ranſom almoſt any one of them. ' 
Rohanne, Nevers, Moulins, Bourbon, Rohanne, 


the country comparable to that part of 1 
the Loire, below Orleans. 1 


Beauvois, Abbervile, Montreuille, Bou- Beauvois, 
lone, are pretty well fortified, but not *ÞÞervite, 
in good repair; beſt towards Paris, ile, om 
which ſeems to have been the work of Boulonne. 
the Engli/b, the buildings reſembling © 
our market-towns, low timber-houſes, | 
with ſome few brick amongſt them; the 
country like the reſt, open, bears corn, 
but not fertile. 4 
Calais is ſtrong both to land and ſea, Calais. 
has ramparts, / ditches, ' citadel, block- 
houſes, c. and is a prettier town, though 
leſs than the four former, 1771 

France in general would be a very France in 
pleaſant and agreeable country, had it general. 
encloſures and paſturage; is neither ſo 
fertile generally as Tah or England, nor 
yet has an mmm altogether ſo barren 
as either them; very few woods, 
parks, or foreſts, and fewer villas, or 
noble -country-houſes ; rivers not many, 
and of thoſe fcarce any navigable ; much 
corn, but not plump and large, wines 


in good quantity, but 'without any fla- 


vour 
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your, and moſt of them tart and crabbed; 
proviſions of no kind excellent, their 


ultry lean, little or no fiſh, ſcarce any 


ef, mutton, nor veal that's good. 

Their horſes little, and fo ſtrangely 
put together, that ſcarce any of them 
can either trot or gallop ; and *cis eaſier 
to teach an Exgliſb horſe to dance, than 
one of them to amble, for they can only 
go the pas; whence their coaches, and 
all manner of voiture, is ſo ſlow, as tis 
intolerable. 1 

Dogs of no kind worth a farthing; 
and to conclude, ſach is the nature of 
the climate, or ſoil, that it produces no 
animal in perfection but aſſes. 

The people nevertheleſs, the moſt gen- 
tle of any, giving laws to us and others; 
for faſhions and behaviour, and yet not 
- careful to be exact in either, but do all 
things as it were by chance, with a be- 
coming negligence that extreamly pleaſes 
 ---obſeryable in their linnen, cloaths, 

houſes, Cc. in all which they abhor 
exact asi. 6 

Nor has their language any certain 
pronunciation, but varies continually, 
as he that ſpeaks affects; ſo that they do 
not underſtand, but gueſs at each others 
meaning; yet it is eſteem'd the ſweeteſt 
in the world, allow'd the advantage of 
the noſe and liſping. 

Their complections generally yellow 
and ſwarthy, the men wither'd, the 
women thick-lip*d, flat-nog'd, a little 


turning up, which gives an air to faces, 


and is emulated by our Enxgliſb ladies. 
If they have any defects, they are 


abundantly ſupply'd by their good mien 


and admirable deportment, which gains 
them acceſs before all other nations, and 
above the reſt are happy in this, that 
they can never miſtake or commit abſur- 
dity by geſtures or otherwiſe, a French- 
man being every where a maſter of cere- 
monies. ag te me 
The nobles are moſt extravagantly 
courteous, and ſo impartial in their 


friendſhip, that they never expreſs, or 


ſnew, more to one man than another. 
Are naturally cholerick, which toge- 

ther with extreme poverty and miſery, 

makes them ſo brave, as not to regard 


any danger; a valour the gentry are 


brought to by fatigue and ſervice; the 
vulgar, by continual taxes. LES 

Are of an humour airy, and very di- 
verting, always in motion, and ever 
making ſome kind of noiſe or other, 
talking, dancing, or ſinging, bein 
very like thoſe impertinent Aar 
flies, that are always buſy about you, 


though neither to ſting nor ſuck YOU, 


Vol. I. 


tween the peaks) an 


Generally amorous, but the men rarely 
jealous, and who will enjoy their women, 
may do it at their Perils. 

Are very apprehenſive, or eucille (as. 
they term it) underſtanding what you 
2 before they know what you will 

ay. 


not write a letter without ſome verſes in 
it, | 

No leſs hiſtorians, printing every 
man's hiſtory, or ' memoirs, that is not 


All naturally poets, ſo that they cans | 
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hang'd in effigie, for being great lovers 


of their own fame and glory, their 
own impartial Pens do immortal ize it. 


Geneva, a little town, ſtands in a flat, Geneva. 


with mountains at ſome diſtance on every 


ſide, being the ſeveral tertitories' of 
France, Savoy, Swiſs, Valefians, Ec, by 
whoſe quarrels and emulation, it preſerves 
itſelf; has pretty light works about it, 

nd an arſenal not very conſiderable ; 
= no good building, and is only famous 


for its religion; there is a lake which is 


eighteen leagues long, and five in ſome 
places broad, has admirable trouts in it, 
and gives birth to the rapid Rhone. 

. Chambery, the chief ciry of Savoy, is 


about the ſize of Saumure, but better 


built; ſtands inviron'd with great moun- 
tains, and is the place where the parlia- 
ment reſides. 1 . 
Montmelian, a little town, by which 
upon a rock ſtands a very ſtrong caſtle 
that commands the paſſage, and has the 
river Jſere running by it. 

 Mont-cenis, the higheſt of all the 


Alps, is a league up, two upon the top, “ 


(which is a kind of 1 or valley be- 
in the midſt of it, 


a lake; the deſcent two leagues more, 


which is troubleſome and horrid, in 


Chambery 


Montmes 
lian. 


Mont-ce- 
nis 


reſpect of the rude rock and ſtones which 


lie as if careleſly all at once there thrown 
and tumbled down the hill; at the foot 
of it is Novaleſe and Suga, where Savoy 
ends, and Piedmont begins. 

Turin ſtands at the foot of the hills, on 
put of the ſame. tract of land with Lom- 
bardy , is lately enlarged by new regu- 
lar walls and ditches ; has a citadel on 
the back of it, and the river Po running 
by it; the buildings are of brick, plaiſ- 
tered over, not excepting the duke's 


Turin, 


palace, from which there is a very fine 


new ſtreet, with a ſquare at each end, 
on portico's like Covent- Garden. 


Ihe old palace has two or three good 


rooms in it, and joining to it, in the 


great church, a black marble chapel now 


building, to keep our Saviour's winding- 
ſneet in; but the prettieſt thing in the 
houſe is the dutcheſs's bathing- room, 
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La Vene- La Venerie, a pretty little 


rie. 


from which, to her bed- chamber, ſhe 
goes up and down by i vn 

ouſe three 
or four miles diſtant, in which the duke 
delights for hunting-ſake; a new ſtraight 
ſtreet leads to it ; at the end of which 
is an oval building, and two high mar- 
ble pillars with ſtatues on them. In the 
court immediately before it, is a braſs 
ſtag in the midſt of a baſon, with dogs 
about it: the houſe has abundance of 
painting and gilding; the 123 very 
fine, and a high ſemi- circular wall with 
heads and niches finiſhes the firſt, and 


then deſcending, there are two noble 


grotto's, a fountain, and a ſemi- circular 
wall, bent the other way; at the end of 
this laſt, is deſign'd a temple to Diana, 
of which I ſaw the model. 


La Valen= La Valentine, a little neat houſe of the 


tine. 


Duke, 


Revenue. 


Genoa. 


old dutcheſs's ; on the other ſide of 
Turin, upon the banks of the river Po, 
and therefore ſtands pleaſantly. ;. it has 
much gilding, and better pictures than 
any of the other, X 
The Duke calls himſelf royal high- 
neſs, and glories in having continued 
there a thouſand years, and in all pro- 
bability he may continue there a million 
yet; for except Piedmont, which is not 
above a day's journey in length, and 
very narrow, 'none would covet any of 
his territories : Savoy being ſo horrid 
barren and cold, that one would think 
it could never have other inhabitants 
than bears; yet he has in it many miſe- 
rable villages, and *tis ſaid, could raiſe 
20,000 men; but his country being al- 
moſt inacceſſible, needs neither arms nor 
policy to preſerve it ; and therefore *cis 


no wonder if its duke have not the latter, 


ſince nature gives nothing in vain, 

His principal revenue is ſalt, which he 
ſells after the French faſhion to his People, 
and in all things governs like them; 
his court and little flat country being 
France in minuature, all ſpeaking, cloath- 
ing, and living, as they do, with all 
ſorts of gabels and impoſitions ; he is 
eſteemed to have a million of crowns 
y-arly, beſides his penſion from the 


French, to let them into aby upon oc- 


caſion. | 

Genoa, one of the ſtatclieſt cities of 
Italy, ſtands cloſe under the barren Ap- 
pennines, and waſh'd by the ſea (Gl; foo 
carona i monti e ſpecchio il mare) from 
whence it appears like a half moon, and 
at each point two ſtout ramparts, beſides 
little forts, as that at the foot of the 
Pharos, &c. has an admirable mole, a 


block-houſe to ſecure its galleys, and a 


noble encloſure, with abundance -of 


A Tour in France and Italy, 


docks to build them in: the ſtreets are 
generally narrow, but the buildings moſt 
magnificent, conſiſting in effect of pa- 
laces, of which the chiefeſt are thoſe of 
the imperiali of the prince 4Oria, of 
the duke q*Oria Marcheſe Durazzo, and 
Signior Balbi. | 
The churches are beautiful beyond ex- Annuncia- 
preſſion, and in particular that of the u. 
Annunciata, which is ſupported with pil- 
lars of white and red marble, like ivory 
ſtain'd, and ſo poliſh'd, that they may 
paſs for jaſper; the roof all carved, 
gilded, and curiouſly painted; the altars 
finer yet, having ſuch peculiar Ornaments 
as one might think impoſſible in nature 
and all this at the charge of two brothers, 
the Lomellini merchants, that give a third 
part of their gains to the adorning of 
It, 
The Jeſuites, and that of St. Ciro, are st. Ciro. 
not much inferior, the laſt exceeding it 
in painting and pillars. ; FE 
Duomo is large, and has black marble Duomo. 
pillars, but not ſo fine as the former. 
St, Domenico is long and pleaſant, its St. Dome- 
Pillars and arches black and white. 1 8 
St. Pietro e Paolo, is plain, but well- st. Pietro 
built, moſt remarkable for its figure, e Paolo. 
being almoſt round, and having five | 
cupola's. 
Spedale Maggiore, a great hoſpital Spedale 
built at the publick charge (except ſome Maggiore. 
few benefactors) for poor whores, old men 


and baſtards, wherein are four long gal- 


leries with iron beds in them; they have 


diſtinct Apartments, as many over them 


again to work in, and as many rooms 
about the chapel to hear maſs, 

In the Doge's palace, which is great, Palazzo 
is the armory which can furniſh 30,000 del Doge 
men, and there 1s kept the armour their 
women wor in che holy waer. 

St. Pietro del Arena, is a village by the St. Pietro 
ſea-ſide of Villas, and fine gardens, del Arena. 


which are made more pleaſant by the 


great number of orange- trees, myrtles 


and fountains. : | 


. - 0.” : 
The Genoeſe territories are but ſmall, Revenue 
yet their ordinary revenue is ſaid to be 


half a million of crowns yearly, and 
every Town. pays beſides its ſoldiers, 


officers, and magiſtrates. 

The city it ſelf has a good wall, be- Strength. 
ſides the ſecurity of the hills at its back, 

and 20 ſhips and galleys upon occaſion 


at ſea. | i 


Their intereſt is altogether Spaniſh, Intereſt 


oblig'd to it, not only by their preſent 


rofic of returning all their money, &c. 
but by a great ſum, long ago lent the 


Spaniards, which will never be repaid, 


to keep them in awe, and by their eſ- 
tates 


j 
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tates in the kingdom of Naples, which 
they are not permitted to ſell to other 
than Genoeſes. | 

Their trade is ſattins, velvets, taffe- 
ties, Fc. but their beſt, exchange of 
money. | | 

T heir government is by a Doge, choſen 
every two years, and eight ſenators ; 
but on occaſions of making war or peace, 
the grand counſel aſſembles, which con- 
ſiſt of 400, elected out of the Families 
of the beſt citizens. 1 2 | 

Novi : Their frontier town to the 
Milaneze, is little and inconſiderable; 
the country from Genoa thither, all moun- 
tains. | 
Tortona. - Tortona, the frontier to the Genoe/e, 
like Novi. 

Pavia, a better town than either of 
them; has a fine ſtatue in braſs of Anto- 
ninus Pius on horſeback 3 and in one of 
the churches lies buried the famous Sz. 
Auguſtine, a duke of Suffolk, and biſhop 
Parker, | 
Carthuſian At a little diſtance from Pavia, is the 
Monaſtery Cari huſian monaſtery, the ſecond of the 

order, and the fineſt they have; on the 
frontiſpiece of the church 1s abundance 
of carving, beſides marble ſtatues, heads, 
Sc. Within it is magnificent, tho? not 
built ſtrictly a-la- moderns; on the ſides are 
particular chapels for each religious, all 
along rail'd with braſs of great height 
and beauty, as alſo is the face of it be- 
fore the choir; the altar- pieces are the 
hands of excellent painters, and the 
pillars to them curious Marbles, lapis la- 
ſuli and jaſper; the great tabernacle ſo 
rich, that *tis valued at 20,000 J. In the 
ſacriſty is the back of an altar of ivory, 


Trade. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Novi. 


Pavia. 


* 


in which is curiouſly cut in figures the 


hiſtory of the New Teſtament given by a 
queen of Sicily: the tomb of the founder 


Giovanne Galeazzo Viſconti, duke of Mi- 


lan, in a very fine white marble, with 
fame and victory at head and feet; a 
great quantity of plate, jewels, Sc. 
Their cloiſter large, their cells near, 
and gardens vaſt, and a great pond in 
the midſt to keep their fiſh in, which 
has a little current running through it, 


all fac'd with ſtone and other ornaments 


about it, | 

Milan is only to be prais'd by ſaying 
tis great, being full ten miles in compals ; 
has few good buildings or ſtreets; the 
houſes generally of brick, the churches, 
which. of all ſorts are reckoned to be near 
two hundred, are inferior to thoſe in 
other parts of Hay, excepting ſo much 
of the Duomo as is built, which 1s all of 
white marble, with abundance of ſtatues 


Milan, 
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of the ſame, ſtanding upon the walls on 
the out- ſide; within, the pillars ſuitable, 
exceeding other churches, in that the 
marble is ſolid, and not cruſted; the 
floor is the moſt beautiful of all, being 


' the fineſt pavement I have ſeen; the 


church is more than half finiſhed, and 
has ſcaffolds ſtanding, as if intended to 
go on, and a man or two kept knocking 
there to excite charity. 

Spedale Maggiore; the great hoſpital is Spedale 
a princely building, ſtanding upon ſtone Maggiore. 
Pillars in a large quadrangle, has conve- 
niencies and endowments for four thou- 
ſand poor, 

The Laxaretto is as extraordinary in Lazaretto. 
its kind, being a ſquare of near a mile 
about, and a little rivulet running round 
it. f | 

In St. Ambrogio, is the brazen ſerpent 
upon a marble pillar, which the children 
of Jrael wor ſhipp'd, and the place where 
St. Ambroſe himſelf lies buried. 

The cloſets of Signior Canonico Setalli, Curioſities 
in which are all manner of rarities: in 
the firſt, great variety of burning-glaſſes 
and reflecting-ſteels of great breadth, 
and ſeveral other inſtruments for ſolar 
and mathematical experiments; in others 
are all ſorts of ſtones, minerals, ſhells, 
horns, beaſts, fiſhes, c. that are rare, 
as cameljons, rhinoceros's, ſword-fiſhes, 

Sc. cloth of the ſtone, Abeſtos, that 
is made clean by throwing into the fire 
a loadſtone but of two ounces weight, 
that takes up 25 pound of iron; in an- 
other all manner of clocks and watches, 
as thoſe of perpetual motion, with byl- 
lets of local motion, Sc. in others arms 
of India, China, & c. with their Kings 
and prieſts habits, curious figures in 
ivory, anatomies of abortives, fine ca- 
binets, collections of medals, c. ſtrange 
looking-glaſſes, nuts, China manuſcripts, 

c. 2 85 
Citadel is larger than that of Ant- G 
werp, and is elteecded one of the beſt in n 
Europe; has all ſorts of conveniencies, 
and ſhops within itſelf, to accommodare 
the ſoldiers, which are all Spaniards ; 
it ſtands cloſe by the town, bur the go- 
verment independant of him that governs 
Milan. | 
The city has twelve ſenators choſen by Govern- 
the King, whereof three muſt be always ment. 
Spaniards ; theſe make and alter laws, 

etermine all cauſes civil and criminal 
without appeal; the governor has the 


S. Ambro- 
io. 


*privilege of being a judge amongſt 
them, and ſuch is their reſpectto him, 


that they never reject any thing he pro- 


pounds. 


+ This was in the Year 1676. 
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Revenue. The revenue Spain draws from it year- 


ly, is not Jeſs than one hundred thouſand 
pound ſterling. | 
Strength, Their dominions ſo large in this fer- 
tile country of Lombardy, that they can 
raiſe fifty thouſand men. | 
Artizans, It abounds with Ar/izans of all ſorts, 
inſomuch, that 'tis thought to have more 
than all 7afy. 
Lodi, Pi- Lodi, Piacenxa, two pretty little towns, 
cenza. the firſt frontier to the Venetians; in the 
latter ſtands an excellent braſs ſtatue of 
Alexander Farneſe, the great general, on 
horſe-back ; the country about theſe 
towns a perfect garden. 

Parma has a pretty river runs through 
it, and is eſteemed to be three miles in 
compaſs ; the walls very good and regu- 

Jar, The duke's palace has two ſquare 
courts, and the theatre for operas in 
it, the fineſt in the world, being able 
to receive fourteen thouſand perſons, 
who may hear from the extremities of it 
diſtinctly; by the ſide of it is a leſs for 
comedies, which is very pretty ; at ſome 
diſtance he has a ſummer-houſe with gar- 
dens, fountains, orangery, c. but out 
of order : his ſtables are very good, and 
his coaches excel all Chriſtendom in 
richneſs and uglineſs, the one all of pla- 
ted-ſilver emboſs'd, as alſo the carriage 
and naves ; another of velvet embroi- 
der'd, ſo maſly and groſs, that it ſeems 
as rich, but more deteſtable in its ſhape, 

being as big as the chamber, having four 
great arm'd chairs in it, beſides the uſual 
ſeats behind them again; and the gild- 
ing is equal to the reſt of the fooliſh 
colt, of which the wheels have their 
proportion, 


Parma, 


Duomo. The cupola of the Duomo is painted 


by the hand of Carreggio, but faded ve- 
ry much, and the floor is paved with 
large marble. 

Revenue. Ihe duke's revenue is ſaid to be four 
hundred thouſand crowns a year, of 
which he ſpends much in guards, never 

going abroad without one of halberds, 
and one of carabines, and his mother 
and dutcheſs have the like, 

Strength. In all his dominions he can taiſe about 
twenty thouſand men, having other lit- 
tle territories, beſides that rich country 
about Parma. ® 

Govern. The government of his towns is b 


ment. Padeſta's, which have power in all civil 


matters, and a governor has the care of 

the others; but all appeal, upon occaſion, 

to the council of ſtate-at Parma, of which 

mamyjrqueſs Vigolino is the principal. 

Intereſt. His intereſt is French, 

kegio. Regio is the duke of Modena's frontier 

and beſt town, of which prince Lewis is 

governor. 


Modena; in the palace is an apartment Moden. 
of ſix rooms, as richly gilded. and fur- 
niſhed as any in 1:aly ; the duke's ſtables 
and horſes better much than Parma; 
cloſe by the town he has a good citadel, 
and in the reſt of his ſtate he has two 
more, 

The chief manufacture of this city Trade. 
is making of vizard-maſks, and maſque- 
rading habits, for which they have a 
very good return, and the duke (though 
but ſixteen years old) is a great encourager 
of trade and protector of virtuoſi. 

His revenue is about three hundred Revenue 
thouſand crowns a year, including his lit- ; 
tle mountainous country of Garfagna, next 
Tuſcany, which ſupplies him with oil. 

His intereſt and government is exactly Intereſt. 
the ſame with Parma, and his chief 
counſellor is ſecretary Gatti. When he 
goes abroad, in the ſame manner attend- 
ed too; has the ſame guards; can raiſe 
as many men upon occaſion, and has 
very near as many acres as his neighbour 
duke. 

Bologna ſtands at the end of that rich Bologna: 
tract of land, that ſcarce the world can 
equal; is large, well built, moſt of it 
upon portico's like Covent-Garden ; has 
ſeveral fine monaſteries, but that of St. 
Dominick is the greateſt, nouriſhing one 
hundred and fifty friars. That of St. 
Michael in Boſco, being on a hill with 
admirable proſpect, excels all the reſt, 
and has the fineſt dormitory. 

The city is rather under the protecti- Govern- 
on, than government of the pope ; for ment. 
though he have a cardinal-legate there, 
he can act nothing of conſequence with- 
out the conſent of the ſenate, who have 
the militia in their own hands, which 
in the ſtate conſiſts of ten thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe, beſides ſix, thou- 
ſand citizens, commanded by a Maeſtro 
di Campo of their own, for all which, 
they have magazines of amunition, Sc. 
and can as eaſily re-take the government 
into their hands, as they did unwiſely 
part with it. Though they coin their 
money with the pope's arms upon it, they 
alſo impale their own device of Libertas 
with it; and, as a further mark of liber- 
ty, they conſtantly maintain at Rome an 
embaſſador, but the legate lives in great- 
er ſtate amongſt them, and at their 
charge too, having guards of horſe and 
foot which continually attend him, and 
beſides the charge of vice- legate and o- 
ther officers, ſends the pope yearly a hun- 


dred thouſand crowns clear, which ariſes 


from impoſitions on ſalt and fiſh ; the 
poſt and the ſecretary- office for ſenſeleſs 
diſpenſations, GS. 

| Their 


Trade. 


1 
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- Their chief trade and buſineſs is filk, 
of which there is brought out of there 
own territories, to every fair, a million 
and two hundred thouſand pound weight, 


| beſides two hundred thouſand by ſtrang- 
ers, all which is order*d in Bologna, and 
employs thirty thouſand people, and 


Florence. 


their hemp not leſs than twelve thouſand 
beſides little dogs, waſh-balls, and ſal- 
ſicci, which are the beſt in the world. 
Florence ſtands cloſe under the A 

nines, and ſeems every way elſe, to have 
a large plain enclos'd with hills; in 
which are an infinite number of villas, 
and ſome of them very fine, as that of 


Poggio Imperiali, the great duke's by the 


town wall, which has delicate walks of 


my 


Paluzzo 
del G. D. 


Elci, fine gardens, fountains, &c. near 
it is a fine Mall, ſet with trees by the 
river which runs through the city; and 
on the other ſide of it, has a 2 of 
meadow-ground well wooded, with a 
farm-houſe upon it, where the great 
duke keeps his dairy, and in the ſum- 


that takes up ſixty pound of iron, £97; + 
In others little pagan gods of braſs and 
iron; the head of Tiberius Cæſar in a 
turquoiſe as big as an egg; ſtatues of the 
great duke's anceſtors: in porphry; a 
great ebbony cabinet ſet with ſtones, and 
within it, the paſſion of our Saviour cut 
in ivory, by Mich. Angelo; a nail half 
gold, half iron; a lump of gold as 'twas 
dug without ore or refining ; ſhells of 
mother of pearl, with the pearls grow- 
ing to them; an emerald in embrio, 
half ſtone, half earth; a great cabinet 
of medals ſet ſo thick with precious 
ſtones, that *tis valu'd at five hundred 
thouſand crowns; a unicorn's horn, great 
numbers of cups chriſtal and agat, Sc. 
three tables inlaid with variety of choice 
ſtones into flowers, birds, Cc. the largeſt 
of them the richeſt and- fineſt in the 
world, being moſt of it inlaid. with 
pearls, rubies, ſaphirs, emeralds, corne- 
lians, Sc. in others, his plate, which is 
very conſiderable, one — of it all 


mer is very pleaſant. | of pure gold, beſides abundance: of an- 
The gngat duke's palace ſtands within tient veſſels of the ſame, ſwords ſet with 

the wall, is very magnificent; built of diamonds, Sc. a ſaddle and bridle of gold 

great rough ſtones Alla Ryſtica, has but ſet with turquoiſe ſtones z a cup of one 


one court, the wings to the front being + entire emerald, the rich bed-poſts to his 


marriage bed, a rare ſteel cabinet deſign- 


ſtill wanting; moſt of the rooms are 
painted by the excellent hand of Pietro di 


Cortona, which with rich hangings makes 


them appear very noble 8 eſ- 
pecially thoſe of the cardinal Leopoldo, 
where is the greateſt and beſt collection 
of pictures I ever ſaw : the garden lies 


moſt of it on the ſide of the hill, but is 


nevertheleſs very pleaſant, and has at 
the bottom a fine parterre, environ'd 


ed a preſent to the king of France; the 
antependium of an altar ſet with ſtones 
very rich, all of maſſy-gold, and theſe 
words with rubies upon it, Coſmus 2. 
Dei Gratia Magnus Dux Etruriæ ex voto, . 


and it had been ſent to Loreto had he re- 


covered of his ſickneſs. - From theſe 


galleries runs a little cloſe one, to the 


duke's palace for his highneſs's conveni- 


with cypreſs, and à cut of water, with ency, being near half a mile long: be- 
a tall marble fountain in the midſt, the fore this old palace, in the Piazza, 
baſon of which is of one ſtone, and is ſtands the ſtatue of Caſinus the great, on 
thirty-ſix Bracei about. horſe- back, in braſs, and his victories 
In the galleries belonging to the old expreſs'd on the pedeſtal, the fountain 
palace, are kept the duke's curioſities, of Neptune and Tritons, the two gigan- == 
treaſure, Sc. On each hand are the ſta- tick ſtatues of David by Mich. Angelo, 
tues, and over them the pictures of the and Hercules killing Cacus by Bandinelli. 
moſt famous men of former ages, by In the portico are theſe in braſs. of Per- 
the greateſt maſters; that of Brutus be- ſeus Fudith, and rape of the Sabines in 
Ing unfiniſhed by Mich. Angelo has theſe marble. Within this palace is alſo ſhewn 
verſes by him wrote under it. bis rich embroider d marriage- coach, 
| RE 292),  »valv'd at forty thouſand crowns. | 
Dum Bruti Effigiem Sculptor de marmore The chapel of St. Lawrence is round, 8. Loren- 
ee 000 ie ene and three parts finiſn'd, lin'd with po- 20. 
In mentem Sceleris venis & abſtinuit. liſn'd jaſper of ſeveral colours, the roof 
FM Wo COR me, © CORO TORT; ' "to be of lapis lazuli; about the middle 
of the walls; | niches for all the ſtatues 
of the dukes, which are to be of braſs 
- gilded, with:cuſhions'of great value, and 
crowns before them, ſet with jewels, as 
appears by thoſe already done below 
them are round it, the arms of all his 
cities, with their names and motto's in | 
3 Calcedonia; 5 | : 


Gallery, 


By the ſide of theſe galleries are diyers 
rooms with variety of rarities : in ſome 
the weapons and armour of the greateſt 
captains in the world; a muſket and pi- 
ſtol of maſſy- gold, ſecret” arms for re- 
venge, Fe. the ſkin of a horſe, whoſe 
_ is five yards long; a load-ſtone 
OL. 1. 8 


Calcedunia; the altar and tabernacle have 
all the materials that art or nature can 
furniſh to adorn it ; the four pillars ate 
of chriſtal, their capitals of maſſy- gold 
and the reſt of it proportionableQ. 
Church, © The church, to which this chapel ad- 
joins, has two brazen pulpits much eſ- 
teemed, being the work of Donatello. 
In the ſacriſty are the four ſtatues of day, 
night, aurora, and the evening, ſaid to 
be made by Mich, Angelo, but much to 
be doubted, Above in the cloiſter is 
kept the famous library of manuſcripts, 
eſteem'd the beſt next to the Vatican. 
Upon this bridge are four ſtatues, re- 
reſenting the four ſeaſons of the year, 
aid to be made by Mich. Angelo, and I 
believe the bridge itſelf, being the neat- 
eſt I ever ſaw.z the arches ſo extended, 
that at a little diſtance they ſeem almoſt 
ſtreight, and without any bending z in 
the Piazza, before it, ſtands the porphry 
ſtatue of juſtice. | 
The Domo on the outſide is cruſted 
with white, black and red marble, the 
ſteeple by it of the ſame, not wanting 
the leaſt ſtone, or any of its firſt orna- 
ments. The church within except the 
pavement, has nothing worth taking 
notice of, only that its cupola was the 
firſt that ever was made, and ſerv'd 
Mich. Angelo for à pattern for that of 
St. Peter's in Roms. | 8 
St. Michael: round about this church 
are the ſtatues of St. Thomas, St. Mai- 
thew, St. George, St. Peter, &c. very 
much eſteemed. 1 


Ponte Tri- 
nita. 


Il Duomo, 


S. Michael 


II Battiſ- 
terio. ſtatue of 
the doors to 
above all the reſt, being the hiſtory of 
the Bible cut in braſs, by Lorenzo Cian 
| "who was his whole life about it. 4 
Annunci- In the Annunciata is the famous picture 
ata. of Madonna del Sacco, 
Sarto, and in the Piamza the braſs 
of Ferninand on horſe-baccc. 
In this church, Santa Croce, the pul- 


$. Croce, 
pit is of rare baſſorelievo, cut out of 


white marble; and at the entrance ſtands 


the tomb of Mich. n ve having archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, and painting, in the 
figures of women ſitti 
upon it, and his own! above them. 
The great dukeꝰs courtihas all the greut 
officers that is uſual in other ſovereigns 
courts, but the moſt in view are his two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, his two privy- 
counſellors, his ſixty {gentlemen of his 
bed- chamber, his eight eſquires, and 
his twenty-foor page. 
His highneſs going abroad is conſtant- 
ly attended by a troop of Germans, and a 


Court. 


Guards. 


In the baptiſtery by the Doo, is tbe 
ws {gg by Donatello, and 
this lictle church are valued 


Andrea del 
ſtatue - 


and lamenting 


d of halberdiers, ſeveral coaches, 
in every reſpect the equipage of a 


. 


The only order of knighthood in this Knights of 


court, is that of St, Stephen, whereof the St. Steps. 
great duke'is grand maſter, in imitation 
of that of Malta, and like that none can 
be admitted but upon the ſame. proofs of 
gentility : the number of the knights is 
at leaſt ſeven hundred, diſperſed all over 
ay 4 but obliged to ſerve ſeveral years 
in his highneſs's gallies that they may 
be capable of commendams the reve- 
nue of the order is about two hundred 
thouſand crowns, moſt of it at the great 
duke's diſpoſal, the reſt in private fami- 
lies: their place of reſidence is Piſa. 

In the government the grand duke is Govem. 
abſolute, but yet allows them a ſenate in ment. 
ſhew of liberty, which conſiſts of forty 
ſenators, all choſen by himſelf, and ne- 
ver act contrary to his will: it is accounted 
very honourable, becauſe they have the 
privilege of being covered before the 
duke, and have generally the beſt em- 

yments of the city and governments 
in Tuſcany conferred on them; in the 
duke's abſence, the auditor Fiſcal, a 
kind of lord-mayor does govern, _ 

The great duke taxes no lands, but Revenue, 
the ou of them, ſo that no horſe or 
beaſt, houſe, or ground can be ſold, or 
daughter married; but in every hundred 
crowns ſeven crowns three quarters muſt 
be paid to his highneſs; his whole reve- 
nue being annually one million two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, which ariſes thus ; 


Le dogane di tuito il ſuo flats | 200000 


 Gabelle delle porte 150000 
1, Della comtratazione ..200000 
Dalle farine 150000 

Dalle decime | _ 100000 
Beni ſtabilv. . 100000 
Dai ale 50000 
Avanzz di Magiſtrati 50000 

. Mppalte di forn: 30000 
Dal Tabacco 265000 
5 Auauita „ 20000 
S 3 ,$Z0000 
Carta I Dau: ; ; eee 15000 
 Aſfjgnamenti diverfi 50000 


His principal citadel in Florence is very Strength. 
conſiderable, having in it an armoury 
of four large rooms, wherein are arms for 


eighty thouſand men, all in excellent 
order; and in his whole eſtate he has 
twenty-ſix garriſons, in all which, in 


times of peace, are about two thouſand 


four hundred and eighty- two men; but 
he has beſides theſe the train'd bands, 


which amount to three thouſand . 
6 1 At- 
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ſixty-five thouſand foot, and the cities of, 


Florence, Siena, and the countries ſome 


miles about them, which are diſarm'd 
for the duke's ſecurity, would make upon 
occaſion twenty thouſand more: the of- 
ficers are paid by his highnets, and the 


ſoldiers have ſome privileges: his troop 


of life- guard conſiſts of an hundred Ger- 
mans, whoſc pay is three giulio's a day, 
their horſes kept, and free quarter; his 
guard of halberdiers are the ſame num- 
ber, and have five crowns a month with. 
ſeyeral other advantages; he has alſo a 


guard of reformed officers, [talians, 


whoſe pay is fourteen crowns a month, 
and the Maeſtro di Camera is always their 


captain: the captains of the ſeveral 


Intereſt, 


Piſtoia, 
Lucca. 


| Strength. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Revenue. 


guards have one thouſand crowns a year, 
the common ſoldiers a giulio a day; which 
pay, what it wants of other princes, is 
recompenſed by its certainty, and little 
or no deductions, ſome being paid every 
week, others every month punctually. 
His intereſt is Spaniſh, loves the En- 
7555 and has a perfect averſion for the 
rench, as all wiſe men naturally have. 
Piſtoia is not now conſiderable. 
Lucca, is a pretty town, near as good 
as Florence, paved, and built much after 
the ſame manner; the fortifications very 
regular, faced with brick; the rampart 
exceeding large, ſet with trees like Aut: 
werp; and like it ſtands clear from houſes, 
and in a flat, but mountains at ſome di- 
ſtance on every ſide: tlie churches are 
leaſt conſiderable, but in the Auguſtines 
they ſnew a hole, where an unbeliever 
was ſuck'd in alive for throwing ſtones 
at the Virgin; and in another lies buried 
Richard, king of England, who died in 
his pilgrimage. 5 
| They have four or five little towns 
more in their whole ſtate z and 'tis ſaid, 
they may raiſe in their ſmall territories 
fifteen thouſand men. : 
Tis governed by a great counſel of 
citizens which are changed every year, 
and a Confaloniero, as moſt of the other 
cities in HP have. | 


The conſtant revenue of this little re- 


publick is eſteemed to be near two hun- 


dred thouſand crowns a year. 


Piſa, 


\Leghorn. 


Piſa, an antient town, ſtands in a 
marſhy place, has a good river runs 
through part of it,and an aqueduct upon 
arches, that brings water from mountains 
four miles diſtant, and has nothing elſe 
remarkable, except the Campoſanto, which 
is made of holy earth brought from 
Jeruſalem in fifty Bailey's e ee 
Legborn next to Florence, the moſt 
conſiderable in the great duke's eſtate, is 
excellently fortified both to land and ſea, 


* 


the proſpect of this fine town and coun- 


where it hag a molg of greater gengih 

gan Gena, and by it the tine ſtatue of 
Ferdinand the firſt, with four flaves 
in braſs at his feet, being a free port; tis 
fill'd wich ſtrangers, of which the Jews 
are not a leſs number than five thouſand; 
of Engliſh merchants families there are 
about ten; as many of Ho{lenders, put 
Navy mare french of all ſors. 

*TIis che magazine of the, Sirgights, Trade. 

and has a good trade, particularly with 
Evgland, who' carry thicher cloth, lead, 
tin, iron, ſpices, and herrings ; the on- 
ly commodities ta be had there, are ſilk, 


wine and oil. e bet: 

It has two goyernors, the one milita- Govern- 

ry, the other civil ; the firſt js general ment. 
orri, the latter Marcheſe* Medici; his 

highneſs conſtantly keeps four galleys, 

eſtcem'd the beſt, in the, Mediterranean 

and ſeveral. little ſhips cruiſing againſt 

the Turks. TORE —— 

Siena is very near as large and beautj- Siena. 
ful as Florence, the ſtreets, neatly paved 
with a ſort of little bricks ſet. edge ways, 
and being built on a riſing ground, are 


always clean; the Piazza is very ſpaci- 


ous, and the Doms is a very noble church 
all of white and black marble both with; 
in and without; the floor inlaid in hiſto- 
rica) figures, by extraordinary. maſters ; 
the roof azure, ſprinkled with little 


ſtars of gold ; che library by the fide of 
it curiouſly painted in Freſco, by Pie, 


Perugino ; tis one of the beſt towns of 


the great dukes ſtate, and ſpeaks the . 
beſt talian of all Italy, 


: 


Mantefiaſcone is remarkable for the Montefial., 


tomb of the drunken German biſhop, e 


who killed himſelf here, with drinking 
this excellent lay, and has therefore 
TC 


this epitaph wrote by his man, who had 
orders to mark the doors as he went 
with E three times, where are found the 
K | MW 39571 | 


E, elt, a, propter nimium of, 
+11 Dominus meus mortuus t. 


In this, country, the duke, of Parma Caprarots 
has a fine houſe, fituate on the ſide of a 


hill, which gives it a proſpect of Rome, 
though forty miles diſtanf, | 


© # 


- Viterbo, is a pretty al town with Viterbo. 


many fountains in it; from thence, in 

the ſummer- time, to Rome, the air 1s - 
eſteem d unhealthful. n. 
Kone, as in other things, in its ſitua- Rome. 
tion, excels all other cities, having 0 


"MANY agreeable hills in and about it, 
| that whether purſuing pleaſure, Or buſi- Fon 


F* 
. 4 * 


neſs, a man has ſeyeral times, eyery day 
try; 
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try 3 the figure of it is almoſt round; 

. the river kn running through it, and 

five rivulets, or great branches more of 
water by aqueducts brought to it, which 


tains, that there is no ſtreet” nor court 
where they do not run perpetually ; and 

ſo many and admirable are the churches, 
palaces and gardens, that tis impoſſible 
-*- (at: leaſt for me) exactly to deſcribe 
ten.. HER FG 97 be 

8. Gio, 'Laterano, of which' the pope 
is biſhop,” and therefore has the prece- 
dency of all other churches; is very 
large and beautiful, ſtands upon Monte 
Cielio, one of the ſeven hills; was firſt 
built by Conſtantine the great, and was 
formerly the place of the pope*sreſidence; 

the roof is richly gilded, has much gooc 
painting, the pillars to the ſide-altars 
very fine and uniform, and ſo is the 
great tabernacle ; in which is ſhut the 
wooden altar, St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, 

in time of perſecution, ' carried about 
with them to ſay maſs at; and therefore 

is ſo facred, that none but his holineſs 
himſelf can celebrate at it; and to make 

it more eſtimable, there are alſo the heads 

of St. Peter and St. Paul, which are 
ſhown upon feſtivals ;' the altar of the 
ſacrament is alſo 'very remarkable, hay- 
ing a tabernacle of rare poliſh'd ' ſtones, 
and four brafs gilded pillafs that antient- 

ly wore Saturus; it has the name from 
the table it includes, on which our Savi- 
our eat the laſt paſchal lamb, being for 
certaln the very ſame; beſides divers o- 
ther molt precious relicks, as the ſmock 
and hair of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſome- 
thing of the like nature of Mary Mag- 
dalen; the cloth with Which our Saviour 
wiped the Diſciples feet ; the water and 
blood that came out of his ſide; ſome 
of the barley-bread he multiplied; a 
ſhoulder of St, Laurence, a tooth of St. 
Peter, &c, in the cloiſter, the pierced 
porphry chair, in which the pope is ſer, 
amongſt other ceremonies, at his creation, 


8. Gio. 


The tomb of cardinal Reſpone,, who be- 


beg jet alive, has ereRted"jr wich "rhis 
fancy, death holding his grave · ſtone, and 
Lime carrying; dis cen; in the porch 


is the ſtatue in braſs of Henty the fourth 
ob Franke, who 'reſtoted, or gave them 


path of tlleir revenue; in the ent . 
 a2za before'"ir, ſtands the tall obeliſk of 
one hundred foot high, with hierogly- 

phicks on it, brought from the Circus 

| Maximum. e 12 6 N ei 
Baptiſtery.'' Baptiſtery of Conſtantine joins in a 


of Con- el: 3 mp rag 2 
Rantine, manner to this church, wherein that em- 


4 


well or font rail'd about with marble; 


6 % i i 
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ſupplies ſuch a number of marble foun- 


in which are the ſtatues in 


the canopy or 'tabernacle over it, ſup- 
ported with noble porphry pillars, and 
the roof painted with the hiſtory of his 
converſion, conqueſts, Sc. FT | 


Scala Santa, is a building on purpal: Scala San. 


for the holy ſtairs Which out 


very drops of blood and tears (till upon 


them he then ſhed, which little grates 


protect. *Tis a very fair white marble. 


ſtair-caſe, and has on each hand others 


to return down upon, when they have 
gone up that upon their knees; at the 


top of it is a little chapel, called the 


Santa Sanforum, there being Chriſt's 


. that was made by an Angel, and 


rmerly his prepuce, or forv- kin, 


which now hallows another place. 


teen in Rome, and firſt in the world for 
beauty and architecture, infinitely ſur- 


paſſing in both, either the temple of So- 


lomon, or that of Diana at Epheſus, and 
to Bramante and Mich. Angelo is attribu- 
ted the glory of it, but principally to 


the laſt. The outſide is of free-ſtone;: 


the frontiſpiece ſupported with vaſt 
pillars, over which is a row of balconies 
or er, where the Pope is crown'd, 
and from thence, on ſeveral feſtivals, 
bleſſes and curſes; on the top of alt is 


our Saviour and his twelye Apoſtles, 


ſtatues of ten foot long; and below them, 
upon the 1 of che two ſtately porti- 
co's, that 'enc 


ſaints; in the middle, the guglia of one 
hundred foot long, dedicated to Auguſtus 
and on each ſide a great fountaln: the 
approaches toit'is up twenty-four marble 
fleps ; the entrance at fiye doors, where- 


| 0 Aviour ta. 
went up to Pilate, and ſome can ſee the 


. 


oſe the great Piazza, in 
formof an amphitheatre, ſtand anarmy of 


St. Peter*s is the ſecond church of eſ- gt. peter's. 


of one is holy, the two 'middlemoſt ' 


covered with braſs in hiſtorical figures; 
the porch is two hundred eighty- nin 
foot long, and forty-four broad; the 


roof gilded, and floor payed with white 


Marble, and at one end of it 'the ſtatue 


of Conftantine on horſe- back, by Berninb, 


the church itſelf five hundred and twenty 


foot in length; and three hundred and 


"eighty foot broad; the top of it divided 


into little gilded ſquares, with à roſe in 


each; tlie pavement inlaid marble; the 
walls and ſides-of che pillars, except the 
very middle, cruſted with” the Tame, 


well 'poliſh'd, 'adort''d with many little 
white figures of angels, the moral vir- 

tues, fine tombs, altars, -chapels, Sc. 
The Cupola is very large, being one 
hundred and ſeventy paces in compaſs, 


e 


777 


ned with Moſoick work that deſeribes 
peror wus chriſtened; tis round, the heaven, ſupported by four great pillars, 


niches of 
Veronica, 
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made by un Engliſh Gentlemam 1675. 


line, but the eloquent crucifix. — talk'd, 


Veronica, St. Helen, Andrew; and Lo 
ginus, all gigantick, and the laſt of 
Berning's.hand z under it ſtands the high 
altar, whoſe four famous braſs ſerpentine 
pillars were, likewiſe made by him, 
which without the Canopy, weigh one 
hundred thouſand pound: *tis a ver 


noble thing, but not ſufficient to ex 
the ſacrilege of robbing the Pam beon Zoe 


11 : before this, altar is vault rail'd- and 


S. Paolo. 


a ſhift to hold the keys. 


at the reſurrection. 


hung about with ſilver lamps; and in it 
lies half St. Peter. and St. Nasal; at the 
further end of all is St. Peteris old wood- 
en chair lock'd up in à braſs; caſe, ex- 
pos'd; only on its feaſt-days, ſupported 
ER, the four doctors of pg .church, of 
the ſame metal gilt, by rare 2 
hand ; and qyer it an hoſt of an 
with a glory artificially. made of yello 
horn; and in the midſt of it, the = 
Ghoſt: upon wing hovering x on eac 
fide are the tombs. of Urban the eighth, 
and Pau! the third, and under the latter 
lies the fine white marble: ſtatue of 7owth, 
which for being raviſh'd, by a Spaniard, 
wears now a drapery, of. braſy, -. On. the p 
ſide of the Church, not far from the kh 
great altar, under a canopy of ſtate, in 
a ſitting poſture is the brazen ſtatue of 
Fupiter, that ftood antiently in his tem- 
ple, and now has the good fortune to 


repreſent St. Peter, and be as much 


worſhiped as ever, none paſſing but kits, 
and put their heads under his feet, not 
even the cardinals; his hand lifted up 
that ſeem'd to throw the thunder, now 
is ſuppoſed to bleſs, and the other makes 
The moſt con- 
fiderable relicks are the ſſ pear that wound- 
ed Chriſt's ſide, the bandkerchief. he 


wiped his face with ; a piece of the ho- | 


ly croſs ſome of the hay that he lay on 
in the manger ; the great pinces or ply- 
ers, with Which they took the primitive 
ſaints in pieces; the heads of Thomas 
4 Becleſ of Canterbury, with as many arms, 
legs, ribs, Sc. as would re-build him 
The church is 
vaulted underneath, * are the 
tombs of divers cardinals and popes, 
and amongſt them, that of Adrian the 
fourth an Engliſh man, The mainte- 


cf nance. for this fabrick is about twenty 
' ©. thouſand pound ſter 1 „ au. 
*. 


§. Paalo was built Contanting,: is 


bose hundred and twenty paces ſong, and 


[eighty broad z the round marble pillars, 


which are about one er were ap 
from Antoninys's. a of the 
four churches that Na ho 


5 ee 2 95 


of che cupola, by 


on; the ſeyeral windings were occaſion- 
ed by their digging of earth thence, to 
mix with their mortar, 085. - 
building of Rome, e has alſo | : 
a, pretty quantity of relicks.;; the, body T 

y doors; and of its 
undder dhe high alter Iles the other half «poſture, by \Beraing's by 


425 


wich St. Bridget, is of all 
moſt INES ꝛche ede 0 

. St. Paulis Chain, the head of th | 
amaritan, an arm of St. Aun, a finger -:: ae) ni 
of St. Aue kat ee The "ogy bens On 
in hiſtory, ,, 


ws Maria Max Aare, it 
by 0 5 the, e rol on Mens Mt tiere. 
90783 the. pillars of the porticey 
Bil L of baer TN ons one 
> roof, gil ded,. Ol e 
neat chapols, Hor col 
ons of crowns, of Sixtus 
Alus \Wntns + in the firſt 
viour's crib, inclos'd in fil- - 
yer, and in the 


3 5255 the Gre, 
the virgin . Luke, 
one thoufmd 4 RE LI Lots 
about) ſtopp'd a great plague ; but the 


fine ſtatues, jaſp wa 1 Fi painting 
uido Rheny, 


vertheleſs of much more value. 1755 00 
the great entrance into this ed 8 
ande the tall white marble. ale 
A f. of the temple of f peace, with 
leſſed virgin in * 
i We Mhz, thay ach 5 
with hie phicks, w t, i For 
the city, is ore: tan pil wx) — 7 
this preſent e lement, wg relicks 
enough to ale |-hauſe,. nat only 
of ſaints' theme 5 of, 150 com- 
anions, and amongſt the moſt pr 
7555 of the veſt gh 7 Thomas, 1 40 


Canterbury, | 

* Cale! by Conſtantine, habe. tom 
2. piece of the grate, 5 the entire zo, 
Lawrence 


ne, upon Which 8 

broiled, 85 in abril, . e 15 157 

whoever prays, frees, a ſoul out of 1408 

gatgry : it has alſo. one of the, ſtones 

[that was ; thrown.. at St. Stephen, which 

are the greateſt raritics to be obſery' d 
MARIO ca; Cc 


this church, which I 

one of the ſeven. 

6 S. Sebaſtians, Wo. of the 3 churches 8. Sebaſli 
alſo, is famous for the catacumes under it, ano 
Wherein are buried in the walls, two 
hundred ſeventy· four thoufatid Chriſtians 

that were per ſecuted and. martyr*d; by 

the Roman, emperors. The place er 

A meander of ſeveral miles, they there 
met with ſecurity to exerciſe their religi- 2 


and within, are 
entire . 5 tt 


ſide! of it 5 
near two nil 


is kept our | 


d Up. 


for the TE 


is figure in a dying | 
n hut the 


patron, and 


of the) bodies af St. Peter and St. Paul. - principal, is the ſtone on which Chriſt 


ſtood in the high · way, when he appeared 
5 Q ee 7 


Ihe chapel of wag Reramens is very 
10 


OL. I. 


426 


8. Croce 


to St. Peer in the place here now is 
the chapel Domine quo vadis, and left the 
int of his feet upon it. { 


: 


S. Croce in Gieruſalemme is built like- 


= N wiſe by Conſtantine, in the place: and 


M9 
vis * . 
8 1 5. 


„.. 1 
0 


ing a veſſel of the blood of our 


out of the ruins of ems temple, 
of yyhich a good part ſtill remains, It is 
'the'ſevenith church, and has its name by 


" reaſoh'of the holy earth, brought from 
ſalem ; upon which ſtands a chap- 
„into which no woman is to enter, 


el 

ag contrary to its former- dedication. 

The relicks here are ae otra hav- 
v 


one of the nails and title of his croſs, one 


of the pence he was ſold for, the ſpunge 


. that he had with vinegar, St. Thomas's 


* 


3 


jEture at the high altar "bf Ruben's 


Painting. | 


Madonna Madonna del' Popolo has the greateſt 


del Popo- 
lo, 


Privileges. next to the aforeſaid ſeven 
<hurches; and ſeveral fine ornaments 


and ſtatues, as thoſe of Daniel and Ha- 


bakkuk, by Bernino; that of Jonas by 
Raphael Urbin, much eſteem'd, being 
the only ſtatue he ever made ; the fine 
chapel of Chigi, &c. of his architecture 
too, In the high altar is preſery'd the 
navel of our Saviour, ſome milk and 


attire of the virgin, ſome duſt of St. 


John Baptift, &c. and in the place where 
it now ſtands, was formerly. Nero's urn, 


which was the occaſion of building this 


church, as all the pope's bulls and indul- 
ences granted it do teſtify, Nero's aſhes 


had perpetually a crew of roaring devils 


about them, which were ſo miſchieous, 
that they Jamed and ſuffocated all people 
that paſs*d near the place, which oblig'd 
pope Paſchal to order a three days faſt; 


- 


and upon the third night, the virgin 
came her own ſelf to his bed-ſide, and 


bid him throw Nero's urn into the Tyber, 


and build her a church in the place, 


which, the next day, in a ſolemn proceſ- 


ſion of all the cardinals was' performed, 


| "the pope laying the 'firſt ſtone of the 


Tre Fon · | 
tune. in are three fountains made by St. Pauls 
head, leaping there three times after it 


foundation, which ſet all the devils on 


N and put them to flight. Before 
ds another obeliſk with hierogly- : 


it ſtan 


phicks on it, and in it is alſo the famous 


picture of the Madonna, made by St, s. 
Tre Fontane, is a pretty church, WRehr- 


was cut off, and three ſtone heads to 


ſhew the places exactly: there is allo 
one of the pillars, upon which he was 


executed, and a picture of St. Peter's 
crucifixion, by Guide Rheui. Cloſe by 


this church ate two others, under 
one of them ten thouſand ' martyrs lie 


jour, 


nger that touch'd his ſide, Cc. the 


„ 


Tour in France and Italy, 


that Diocleſian cauſed at once to be ſlain 
in that place, after they had finiſh'd the 
fabrick of his baths ; and in the other 
is the head of Anaſtaſius, which the 
whole council of Nice affirm can do mi- 
racles, as caſt out devils, eure the ſick, 
Se. and for this reaſon; this place is 
the moſt holy after the ſeven churehes 
aforeſaid. ene | 
FS. Bariolomei ſtands in the place of S. Bart» 
Eſculapius; his temple has the tabernacle lomei. 
ſupported by four fine porphry pillars, 
ſome chapels, Oc. painted by Carraccio: 
the iſland where it is, made by Corne, 
the rabble threw into the river, in the 
time of the antient Romans, -Þ _ 

S. Onofrio: in this church is the tomb S.Onofrio, 
of Torquato Taſſo, and in the cloiſter, 
the chamber where he died, with ſome 


Ul 


of his furniture and manuſcripts. Here 


are good paintings of Baldaſſar di Siena 
and Hannibal Carraccio; and from hence 
is an incomparable proſpect of Rome. 

S. Pietro in Montorio, the place where 8. Pietro 
St. Peter was crucified, is a neat chapel in Monto- 
ſet about on the outſide with pillars, and. 
in it his ſtatue, In the church is "the 
transfiguration of our Saviour, by Ra- 
phael, ſaid to be the beſt he ever made. 

S. Maria in Traſteuere, a pretty church, S. Maris 
the firſt that was built in Rome; has "7 ring 
fine Piazza before it, the roof richly 
gilded, ſupported with marble- pillars, 

the tabernacle' with porphry ; ſtands on 

the very ſame ground that formerly did 

the Taberna meritoria, where the lame 
ſoldiers were relieved, and where the 
fountain of oil, as they ſay, did mira- 
culouſly foretel Chriſt's unction, as ap- 
pears by the preſent inſcription. 


Dum tenet emeritus miles ſum magna 
Taberna „ | 
Sed dum virgo tenet me major nuncupor 
& ſum : | 25 
Tunc oleum fluo fignans magnificam pit 
_ gatem | EM 
Chriſti Naſcentis, nunc trado petentibus 


CODY {8 ipſam. 7? LEV 
S. Franceſco in Ripa Grande: it is the 8. Frau 
place where all the boats and merchandize ceſco'in 
arrives, that comes to Rome, and for- ra Stan. 
merly the abode of great St. Francis; in 
this church the piety is by Carecco. | 
*S. Maria" dif Carmine, has the roof's. Maria 
richly gilded} the pillars entire of reddiſh del Car- 
'' marble, ” the tabernacle ſupported by 
kde oat. and-colour'd like excellent o 


S. Griſogono is a pretty church, in 8 Griv- 
which lies Nobert abkbithop of ork, Nono. 
and cardinal of this place; the pillars 
wo 1 of 
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of the high altar of a ſtone different 
from all I have ſeen, +: | 


.& 


. Ma. #1 (13 
8. Maria -$, Maria del Horio, has a good front, 
del Horto. and pictures to the altars by good hands; 

1 in the ground given to Mutius 

Scevola for a reward of his incredible 


ſtan 


courage. 


| PMOCZE DEN 3 oW61 
8. Cecilia. S. Cecilia, is a church that was former- 


ly her houſe, and under, the high altar 

lies her effigies in white marble, with 

many lamps burning about it: at the 
entrance-is ſeen divers antient ſtatues yet 
entire; there alſo. lies the body of an 
Engliſþ cardinal. #5 5574; 

8. Spirito. F. Spirito is an hoſpital of great re- 
venue, wherein there are two churches; 


and that of S. Tecla only, tour the women: 
in the ſummer there is ſeldom fewer than 


ſeven hundred, ſick people, three hun- 


dred girls, one thouſand little children 


in the., nurſes arms, and one hundred 


little boys which go in blue coats. The 


ſacriſty 1s very fine, both as co its build- 
ings and plate, of which they have a 
great quantity, beſides relicks of greater 
value, as three fingers of St. Paul, &c, 
The occaſion of building this hoſpital, 
and giving it this name, was, that Inno- 
cent the third heard a voice that bid him 
riſe, and go and fiſn; and caſting a net 
accordingly. into the Tyber, he catched 
four hundred children, and being amaz- 
ed at ſuch a draught, prayed for illumi- 
nation, and preſently a model of this 
houſe was ſhown him. 
8. Gia- In S. Giacomo Scoſſa C:valh, are the 


como Scoſ ſtones whercon our Saviour was placed 


"Tn day of his circumciſion, and that on 


which Abraham would have ſacrificed 
Taac ; they were a token from St. Helen 
to the pope, and ſhould have been put 
into St. Peter's, but the ſtones would go 
no further than to this place, nor the 
horſes carry them, and were therefore 
forc'd to build this church on purpoſe. 
This truth is expreſſed in the very name, 
as well as atteſted by all Catholicks. 

S. Maria - S. Maria Tranſpontina, is a very neat 

'tranſpon- church, and has a fine new tabernacle: 


tina. in it are the pillars at which St. Peter 


and St, Paul were publickly ſcourg'd, 

being the fame that ſery'd other male- 
factors, and ſtood in the Foro Romano. 

8. Angelo. F. Angelo, is a little church dedicate to 

ile angel pope Gregory unagin'd he ſaw 

ſheathing bis ſword when, the plague 


8. Atana- F Ata 
io. architecture, with a college near it for 


made & an Engliſh. Gentl 


S. Jyinita del Monte, is a handſome S. Trinita 
church and convent of French, which delMonte. 


with the Samaritan, 


an 1675. 427 


has many ornaments, beſides paintings 

of Daniel de Volterra, Zucchero, and 
original pictures of their French king, 

Sc. Their garden alſo is very pleaſant, 
from this place there being an admirable 
000 

S. Carlo in Corſo, is a very fair church S. Carlo in 
with fine altars, but moſt remarkable Corſo. 
for its ſaints, none but miſtreſſes, and 

ſuch as want them, frequenting it, of 
which it has every holy-day a very great 
congregation. 

S. Giacomo de gl Incurabile, is a church St. Giaco- 
and hoſpital for ſuch only as are not cu- . 
rable: at one end of it is an octangular | 
chapel, very handſome, with divers-or- 
naments in baſſorelievo, &c. _ 

S. Rocco, has two hoſpitals belonging s. Rocca. 
to it, one for men, and another for wo- 
men z and in the church is a neat marble 


Chapel. | | 

9 Ambrogio, a little church, has alſo S. Ambro- 
an hoſpital for the Lombard; the picture &. 
at the Rich altar by Tadeo Zuccaro. 

S. Giralomo de gli Schiavoni, a titular S. Giralo- 
amongſt the ſeventy to the cardinals, is mo. 
peculiar to the Sclavonians, and has a 

good facciata. | 

S. Lorenzo in Lucina, built on the ruin 8. Loren- 
of a temple to Diana, has therefore that 20 in 
name: in it every Saturday-night is mu- Lacina. 
ſick, and a ſermon in praiſe of the virgin. S. Silve- 

S. Silveſtro, has in it the miraculous ſtro. 
picture Chriſt made of himſelf, and ſent 
to the king of Soria Alagarus; and here 
alſo is the head of St. Fobn Baptiſt, 

S. Andrea del Frate, now repairing, gt. Andrea 
formerly belong'd to the Scotch friars, del Frate, 
S. Girolamo della Carita, is a church 8. Girola- 
and ſociety of prieſts which live in com- ma della 
munity upon their own expences. Carita. 

S. Maria in Via, the title of cardinal 8 Nana 
Bellarmine, repair'd by him; is one of in Via. 
the moſt ſacred churches in Rome, and 
built on this occaſion : in a well by car- 
dinal Capocci's ſtable, was by accident 
fallen, or thrown in, the picture of the 
virgin; which tho? very deep, yet the 
water ſwell'd to that degree, that (in the 
night) they lifted it out again, and car- 
ried it into the aforeſaid ſtable, where 
the grooms found it floating; and the 
cardinal their , maſter ſhewing it with 
great reverence to pope Innocent IV. he 
order'd this church to be built: the well 


yet remains, and is made more worthy 


the peoples devotion, by having added 
to it that very ſame piece of the well 
whereon our Saviour-ſat when he talk d 
I Din 


S. 
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"4. 10 - 
5. Apo- 


1% „, ee, devicatdd "to the twelve 


apoltles, bullt by Conſtantine; in it is 
, marble, fatue, ſaid to be made by 
Mirth, Ant e e 
St, Maria &. Maria in Yialata, is built on the 
in Vialata, ruins of the triumphal arch of Gordian; 
the front of it very noble, upon pillars, 
cover one another; the portico open, 
With tall iron rails, the facciata, the archi- 
tecture of Piero di Cortona: in it is the 
oratory of St. Luke, where he wrote the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, and another picture 
of the virgin, made by him, which does 
as great miracles as the reſt of his 
paintings. | 

$. Marcello, in which is the chapel 
of the crucifix, which being carried in 
proceſſion, Cauſed a great plague to ceaſe, 
| In this church alſo, beſides many other 
telicks, is the body of the ſoldier that 

ierced our Saviour's ſide, The pulpic 

Is very neat, being of white marble, 

ſupported by an angel ſitting on a blue 

| glove ſpangled with ſtars, made by 

ernino ; 'dis built in the place, and 

on the ruins of the temple of Jide, an 
Egyptian goddeſs. 

S. Marco, is a little church where 
that Evangeliſt lies buried, and where 
he was con ſecrated prieſt, and made pope 
alſo, | 
S. Maria F. Maria di Loreto, is a very neat 
di Loreto. church, built round with a noble cupola, 
adorn'd with, divers paintings of Zuc- 
caro, &. 

S. Quirico, who caſt out devils out of the 
daughter of Dzocl:fan, and in reward, 
had a houſe given him, where now ſtands 

this church, | 

Madonna Madonna de Monti, is the architecture 

de Monti. of Giacomo della Porta, built on this oc- 

caſion; here being once a convent, they 

had left on an old wall the picture of the 

virgin, againſt which was laid a dunghill, 

Sc. and ſhe being diſguſted, to be ſo 

affronted by extraordinary miracles, made 

herſelf to be taken notice of to that de- 

gree, that the people in general club'd 

to the building of her this charch, which 

now their charity maintains; and as a 

perpetual mark of their devotion, every 

year offer her a chalice and four wax 
tapers, 5 | 

I Gieſu is the jeſuits church, a ma- 

jeſtick building, deſign'd by Vignola; 

their ſacriſty is ſo rich, that as they con- 

feſs themſe] ves *tis worth 23,00 J. ſterl. 

and their hangings for it are of ſo great 

value, that they cannot tell which is worth 

moſt, them or their plate: under the 


8. Miat- 
cello, 


8. Marco. 


8. Quirico. 


It Gieſu. 


high altar lies St. Tenatius their founder, 
and near him the great Bellarmine. 


. wo Iealy, 1 


S. Maria Sopra Minerva, is built upons. Maria 

the ruins of Miner va's temple, which Sopra 
was erected there by Pompey 3 it has Minerva. 
ſtatues and divers pictures by famous ; 
maſters in its chapels, N one 

of our Savidur, by Mich. Angelo: be- 
fore it ſtands a ſhort guglia with hirogly- 
2 mounted on an elephant: the 

ociety of this church, five times a year, 
give portions to young girls that want 

rtunes; a charity his holineſs takes ſuch 
pleaſure in, that he often comes himſelf 

to ſee the proceſſion, and ſuffers them one 
by one to kiſs his feet. 

S. Ignatio Loiola, is a noble ſtructure 8. Ignatio 
adjoining, and for the uſe of the Ro- Loiola, 
man college, but is not yet quite fi- 
niſh'd. | | | | 

S. Franceſco Saverio is a little church 8. Franceſ. 
belonging to the former, wherein the co Saverio. 
Feſuits exhort ſinners to laſh themſelves; 
and the candles being put out, they wiſely 

follow their advice, and ſcourge their 
naked backs, or what other part they 
pleaſe with knotted whip-cords, which 
the charitable fathers always ſupply them 
with, let the number be never ſo great. 

Collegio Romano is a magnificent build- Colegio 
ing, the windows, corniſhes and orna- Romamo. 
ments of the doors marble; within the 

court it has noble portico's, great rooms, 
and amongſt them the gallery of father 
K:rker, full of curioſities; and above all, 


two baſiliſks, or creatures like their de- 


ſcription, a ſhekel of ſilver with an He- 
brew inſcription, and Manna falling into 
a cup engraven upon it; the anatomy of a 
child three months old, which was chri- 
ſtened ; ſeveral ſorts of clocks and ma- 
thematical experiments, and the fine fi- 
gure of a boy catching a graſhopper, by 
Bernino. The fathers of this college are 
one hundred and forty Feſuits, which in- 
ſtrut and diſcipline two thouſand youths, f 
of which few or none are lodged by 
them; to teach them to preach, they 
are ſent upon holidays to all parts of the 
city, where, like our Quakers, they get 


upon bulks, or ſotne high place, and 


bawl for an hour or two to the rabble 
about them, ans | 

S. Bartolomeo e S. Alleſſandro de Berga- 8. Bartolo- 
maſehi is a little church dedicate alſo to meo es. 
a third ſaint, Maccute, an Engliſh bi- 13 
ſhop that lived eleven hundred years rei 
ago; and the place where it ſtands is 


called after his name: the painting in 


freſco is by Polydore. 


S. Maria Rotonda, formerly Pantheon, g. Maria 
dedicate to the mother of the gods, and Rotonda. 
all che gods, but now varied to the mo- | 


cher of God, and all the gods or faints ; 
and 


made iy an — 1675. 


aid becauſe in the Heatben's time it was [a pid 


: 4 of idols, — 2 nj not 2 Boy! be 
. without icure, pope 4 - 
| 1H the 


Fd it ewen 

Gar pms bodies he 400k out \ſeve- 
AS + edt yp made hol 

is more ornament, to it, there 1is 


gc the famous - Raphge! Urbin, with 
this diſlich under his effigies, by Bͤe. 
N ei g N b Apo 177% x9" ogu 
eee eee eee, 
13 eee 
111 "Ty 1 

© Thee ML. of this. admirable ſiroAure 
being of Corinthian, braſs, pope Urban 
* Itch pA it away.to make cannons 
it, and f or ſome other uſes ; a thing 


jat alk the 


this church is a ſquace piazza. 


8. Maria S. Maria Ma en a church vil 

Madda-  a,neat front. we 

Gnom if GH rfanglli is is 2 church of the er 

nelli. tecture of Volterra, Joining to ĩt a n 
for orphans... 

8. Eu- G. uſtachio was bullt by Cc anne; 


chio. | the S.. Peter in Freſco by Perino' Vage. 


TIF * S. i de Franęcſi w built by (Lewis 
. the 1 50 the 9 of the front 
Giacomo della, Porta; the prunes ar of 
Caravagg 10, 'Baſſane, dc 28 


8. Zelle, where Lola is another pic- 


| 1 ture of our Lady, ſuppoſed to be made 
by St, Luke : moſt Sun it did ſtop a 
great plague, being carried in proce on 


by Innocent the VIIIth. Here is alſo a 
Pacha of Ae and a ſtatue of &.. 
. Ann, by Sanſovinus, that are 
* _ eſteemed, belides others by Vollerra, 
OO a io, and the freſco by Polydore... 
8. A gneſe. neſe is the architecture o Borra- 


ſtick, baying a cupola and a ſteeple 
9 moderna on eac Fade of it; N 7 
adorned with marbles, baſſorelievo, Ec. 
*T'was built, and in this very place, be- 
cauſe $, Agneſe was brought hither to be 
raviſhed, 5 being then a: place for, all 
manner of ſports, but "had er virginity 
dun Mea preſer red by her n 

angel. 
$ Antonio 8, Antonio de Portugbeft i isa church and 
ePor- Hof) pital peculiar to that nation, of which 
tugheſ, the embaſſador is always the head or chief. 
8. Apoli- S. Apolinare is a church wherein there 
rare, Ts moſt excellent muſick, and belongi 
to it, a college of Germans founded upon 

oh oc on of Martin Luther's hereſy. 
e. C q)% F. Giacomo de Spagnuoli is a church and 
de 8 woah by hoſ) PL for on but ee! in ie is 
ol. I, | 


„This is a miſtake, for ard 
ſoon as any of them Ggnifies his Intention to enter inta the ic cciety, 


{| . — y 


but Salle 


barbarous nations that had 

ck*d RR never touched; its dedica- 
tion making it to all people and religi- 
ons ſacred, 15 the catholick ; before a 


mightily 


hits; acharch not large, but moſt, ma- 
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5 rings an 'D 
great — the. ſybils und eons 


in the cha 2 being 
"of: Tin 1 che rus of 5, 


. wi 


altar: 


_ 


«O12 


Peter ant Sti>Paud, ee uren, 


js ohirch was, 
'A _— in x7" 


the occaſion of buildi 
that — -thid _— 


Falch if = — ovale the wars - > 

in Tah which accordingly Geng, 

he performed his promiſe. 

Cbieſa Nuova is a very neat church, the Chieſa 

roof giltied and painted by Pirtro di Cons Nuova, 
tna, with ſeveral other pictures on the 
altars of 7 , Guido Rbeni, Ru- 
bens, &c. Adjoining 'to it is the oratory 
wherein, every feſtival, is admirable mu- 
ſick: in this church likewiſe, the Virgin's 
picture being wounded 1 5 a blaſphemer, 

did bleed abundantly, - 

§. Martino dil Monte is a | neat church, 8. Martino 
where the pillars and pedeſtals are all of delMonte, 
new. marble, the roof gilded, and deſerves 
to be of the firſt rate. 

' Spedale de Vecchi is ſomething like Sut«$ 
ton' s hoſpital, where four hundred 1 
men eat in good order. 

S. Gio Bapt isa d! Fiorentini is the ar- S. Gio Bat- 
chitecture of Michael Angelo, and would tits de 
have been like the Rotonds according to Fiorentinj, 
his. mode] that they ſhew; but the ex 8 
proviog too great, *twas chang'd and 
finiſhed by Giacomo della Porta; it belongs 
to the Florent ines, who have built an hoſ+ 
pital by it for their countrymen. 

S. Brigida is a little church and hoſpitals. bu 
for the Swedes, the picture of our Lady, 
by Hannibal Curraccio. This ſaint is very 
remarkable,: becauſe our Lady at ſeven 
years old appeared to her, and put acrown 


— 


ing upon her head, and at ten our Sayjy 


our himſelf made her a viſit. | 

S. Tomaſa degl Ingleſe is a church and 3: Tomaſs 
college for education of Exgliſb jeſuits o, 
dedicated to e a Arp founded by 


28: 5; 


et the ſtudents muſt be ſeculars z and 26 
ho in removed to» qu, hou 


e 6% 


8. Loten- 


14 
9 


no in Di» rains of Pompey ainphitheatre ; the roof 
maso. + gilded, the pictures by Eutrandd Vracbf, 


and Pietnoui Coruna; the by Giu- 
ſeppe and Pumeramcid) Ii this church, 


three times a Week are alſd echortation, 


to diſcipline: their naked backs with 

| knotted: hi a d 10 0916590 $11 
Trinita di Tinh ot Pont Sift is a chureh and 
Ponte Siſto hoſpital | that entertains pilgrimis, and 
ſuch as are. recovering. d iſcharg'd from 
other haſpitals of the former, in the 
1 they have very great num- 
bers, for moſt ef which the provide 
meat and lodging for three days, the 
cardinala, prelates, and ſametitnes popes 
themſelves, waſhing their feet and ferv- 
ing them at table. The 1dft holy year 

but this, according to their books, the 
received four hundred ahd forty- fou 

-  , thouſand'and five hundred men, and ve 
and twenty thouſand ard five hundred 
women; in which croudz they believe 
angels do ſometimes come diſguls'q, 
and under the pilgrims leather gorget 
conceal their wings: there is alſo here 
once a week a ſermon for the Jets, 
which they are obliged to come and hear. 

The picture at the tar is by Guido Rheni. 

„Moria S. Maria del Pianto is ſo called becauſe 
Fianto. the image of bur lady on the walls of 
the church, wept to ſee two men quarrel, 

and the one kill the other in her preſence; 
which picture is with great reverence 

now kept within the church, gives a 

name and badge to the order, and pro- 

ceured alms large enough to re- build it. 

S Catlo S. Carlo de Catenari is a well- built 


de Cate- church, the front very fine, the painting 


del Sarto, &e. here likewiſe, every Fri- 


day night, people are invited to laſh: 


themſelves. | | 
8. Andrea. F. Andrea della Valle is one of the fi- 


Lolla Valle neſt churches in Rome; within, large 


and majeſtick, built upon the ruins of 

Pompey's theatre, has ſeveral-neat chapels, 

that of $:r02281, the architecture of Micb. 

Angelo; the painting by Laufranco and 
Dusan mn 

Sr. Staniſlav, is a little church and hoſ- 

tiſao pital, built by, and only for the uſe of 

die Polachs. © DOES | 

1 S, Maria in Portico is built in the place 

lu Portico, Of Mary's temple, where the antient 


0430 9 Tour in France and Italy, 


on the occaſion of the Virgin's ſending 


the ſeventh by Bourbons ſoldiers) 7 


Nomam held their councils of war, und 


pope Jobn the firſt her picture, very 
E. y ſet, made in Heaven, and hrought 
-o d glorious angels, which being af- 
tar wurds ſtolen (in the time of Cement 


Ned into Spain, came back of itſelf, 
vvhen Paul the ſecond committed a rape 
upon her, and lock d her in his private 
| + ſhe then alſb eſcaped to this her 
on church. Leo the tenth deſiring vic- 
tory againſt the Turks, had this image 
carried in proceſſton and deyoutly, bare- 
foot} followed it with all his cardinals; 
2 2 fame did Pau the third, and in tlie 
ſume manner was the plague ſtopp'd 
in one thouſand r bund ef 110 Ng X; 
for which laft favour ſhe had this new 
- habitation made her, and a "perpetual 
ſeaſt on the ſeventeenth of Jah, the day 
of this pictures apparition. 
S. Caterina de Funari, a neat church 8. Cater. 
and cloiſter for Nuns, wherein is alſb na de Fu- 
proviſton ſet apart for ſich women as by *  , 
poverty brifeotdiforfike their tylbandl: n 
there are paintings of Zuccaro, Annibal, 
Carractio, Re. n 


. Angelo in Peſearia built, and 1 S. Angelo 


called, upon occaſion of St, Micbael the in Þ 

archangel's appearing in this place. The-“ 
chapel of St. Andrew is very pretty, the 
paintings of Sacconi, Carraccio*sAcholat. 

8. Gio Decollato; is a pretty little church s. Gio 

in which there are oerl plctures of Decollats: 

grrat maſters. The charge of theſe fa- 

thers, is, to take care of the fouls of 
8 that die, whom they alſo 

8. Maria Egiltiaca js a little church, 8. Maria 
and college for the Armenians? in it is Egittiaca, 
built the exact figure of Chriſt's ſepulture 

in Jeriſalem; twas antiently a temple 

to Jupiler and his ſon. 
Sevola Greca is an antient church, where Sevola 
they ſhow an old marble head, called Greca. 
Bocra della Perita, which ſome would 

have to have ſerved for the utterance of 

an oracle, but has rather been an orna- 

ment for a ſink or common-ſhore, 

S. Madallena al Corſo, is à church 8. Madda- 
and a monaſtery br neglected Whores; lena al 
7 which, beſides other alms, was given Corſo. 

Clement the ſeventh the fifth part of 

all other whore's eſtates, (whether pub- 

lick or private at their deaths) elſe if 

detected, they were not capable of mak- 

„ ß 
S. Sabina upon Monte Aventino, is in 8. Sabina. 

the very fame place, where antiently 


} 


x 


| ſtood Diana's temple. In this church the 


great patriach S. Dominick uſed to pray, 
and vexed the devil ſo, that he threw a 
| 3 black 


made by an Engliſh G entleman, 1 675. 


black ſtone at him of the ſize 0 figure 
of à Hollun Are which in tl 2 J 
of the church'is no chained to a ped 
er with the relation 1 in Brie 
F. Mlefo, is built on the ruins of Her er. 
11 10 ei hb had it dedicated fo or 
having here Kill'd Catus who ha 5 
den gear this lat © in the, church 
_ molt” *deyourly kept a . little. 
© cafe; Rant w Ich $. 8 li 
7 * Ris 6 8 Boat, def 
ere is all if 4 
rie abich 1870 Mleria, Phi | 
8. Maria, S. Maria ne Joins is "Mis hes 
vel Aven- where antiently was the temple c of Blons b 
Dea, into which fHöne bur women were 
to enter, and yet Ceſar was made a cuck- 
| old there. 
In F. Saba, "164 this warde 


8. Alleſſio 


3 


15 y 
of 


8. Saba, 
2 "#6 an, and Ti ius, 
8. Bal⸗ 1. Balbina, is, the tide of: ac TN 
| bina. and founded! St. Mark himſe e] 1 


8. Nereo 5 le ed W's built oh VA twins 


| 8 51 the , pickure of 
F, ifs Way 15 erly the te of 
J. ars, which 8 t. 155 made 1 7 
down by a battery of Prayers and, had 
it afterwards dedicated-to himſelf: in the 
fame place St, Dominick did once 1nhabir, 
- exerciling the office Both of abbeſs and 
confeſſor to a conyent of nuns ; during 
Which time, x ſaid, he did aile three 
men from the dead, or gave them a be- 
ing. Here likwiſe is another picture of u 
the virgin, made by St. Luke. 
8. Giovanni à Porta Latina, à little 
church where . Jobn was ae in oil, 
was anciently a temple to Diana, as is to 
be ſeen by the Figures on the wall of one 
on horſeback, "a dog and a clown run- 
ning before im. 

Maronites, is a little church ind col- 
lege, wherein they lay a in. their o own 
* abick language. 

Araceli, ſo called from an altar, i in it, 
dedicated by Auguſtus in theſe, words, 
Ara prims Hell? ei, which is naw a- 
dorn'd with marble pillars, Sc., Twas 
antiently the great temple of Jupiler, 
ſtanding on part of the capitol hill, and 
the aſcent to it by aboye 100 white mar- 
ble ſteps : *ris large, the roof gilded, 
and near the door, on one of the illars, 
is à cubiculo au T's here alſo is a 
picture of out lady by St. Luke : the 
chapel near the high altar is painting, by 
Cau. Giuſeppe. _ 

s Gia. . Giuſeppe de Falegnami, is a lite 

{-ppe de church, built by the carpenters, and 

Falegnamt culiar to them; under it is the priſon 
where St. Peter and St. Paul were 125 
nine months, and the pillars to which 


St. Gio- 
vanni à 
Porta La- 
tina. 


Maronites. 


Araceli. 
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they, were (hind 3, 40 ap pd 7s he willy 
the print of St. 5 when. 
1 8 00 and n le en ai k 
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aking legen i 
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„ 
of Saturſ, and ſo: 9 98 'twag Her and. 


by Nee 1 


fore Namulus s time the, great braſs 
door: were carried to St. 125 bn Lateran,, 
N in Miranda, is the temple 8. Loren- 


of Autanina and Fruſtina, converted to a * 


church; the front, Pillars of, the-porticg © 
and. architecture, With che inſcription, - 
being, almoſt , perfeck till the picture 
at the high altar is Pietro di Crlom's 3 
the dhe of Dee i belongs to 
the 30855 ecaries. E. 19490 
no Danian,” is hes tem le Jes * Coſmo 
diente to Romulus : 5 it has its emp dgors © Dan » 
995 remaining; and i in it is the famous bs. 
br cure of the vj Ea that reprov'd p 
re ory. for not ſaluting her as he PAT 
to do: this is moſt! certainly trud 4 
wt how the old man excus'd himſelf, is 
not recorded. 

S. Maria Liberatrice,, where Cicerd? 8 ;. Maria 
houſe once ſtood, has in it three pillars Libem - 
taken gut of the tempſe of Jupiler, tie. 

. Maria Nuova, has before the great 8. Maria 
altar, the tomb of Signoro Franceſca Ro- Nuova. 
mana, of rare Bernino's work, and one 
of the pictures of our lady, made by St. 

Luke which though the whole church 
ua; burnt, yet took no harm: here alſo 
ept the ſtone, upon which St. Peter 
25 95 (and left the prints of his knees) 
that Simon Magus might fall, who took 
his flight about this place. 

8. Sebaſtiano, is a little church with 8. Sehalti- 
divers pictures in it, and the place where ano. 
St. Seelen was ſhot, but healing ſtill ſo 
faft, that cwas impoſſible that way to 
kill him; he was here beaten to death. 

§. 7. dere. is a little round church des 8. Teo- 
dicated to 128 and Remus, being the doro 
very lace where they were found; and 
1 te here was placed the ſtatue of 
the wolf, with the two boys at her PaPs, 
now in, the capitol, -.,. a 

$ Maria delle Gratie, was formerly the 8. Maria 


temple of . built round with Cori: delle 
| thian Grate, 


: 12 


7 


thian pillars, which ſtill. remain 


here 
— in another 38 pittird of our 
| y, by 2 and. 0 I 
0 


ee 
— 2b of the” Viria“ image, on an ol 
WI working inffracles : the froth is th 


fehiteRtiire'of Moines Lunght, und thi 
hunt. oma hbcrak ond 


cars. 
$. Anaſta 1119! ain 
8 8. Anaftatia, ; | 
ſome front, built in the place where was 
„ohe 2 teniple to Neptune; in it is pre- 
ferv'd the head cloaths of the Virgin, 
Which ſhe e cg 
in; and likewiſe a part of Jeſepb's £loa 

that ſerv'd for his dene a 676M 
8. Grego-"' 5. Gregorio in Monte Celio abounds 
7 in with pergong for the dead; aid befides 
S © admirable! relicks,” has an image of our 
. that 3 Gregory and 
which, though not ſo wonderful,” is yet 
very remarkable ; our Saviour himſelf 
- *'".' -* thee came to him for an alms ; and at 
Another time an angel, who at his depar- 
ttlre confeſt'd he had often been with 
him before, and how he had once got a 
lver porringer ; for all which, baving 
ſufficiently teſtified his gratitude, he flew 
away: this ſaint, for being ſo much 
heaven's favourite, was fur-named the 

great; his chapel ib painted by Carraccio. 
S. Giovan- S. Giovanni e Paolo, were the two eu- 
ni c Paolo. nuchs of Conſtanxa, the daughter of Con- 
27 which ſhe Ir. they 
ived a melancholy holy life, in the place 
where now ſtands their church. The two 


chapels are painted by Raphael di Regio, 


and Pari Romano, | COD 

8. Stepha- S. Stephans Rotonda, is built on the 
da. Claudius; there is a picture by Raphael, 
Perino del Vaga, ind ſome paintings of 
: Pomerancio, © FF 
8. Quatro, 8, 1 ſo, from four bodies 
made ſaints, by pope Leo the fourth, for 
to hallow this church, which he drew 

like a lottery, out of the church-yard, 

not knowing whom he took; but ſince 

tis ſaid their names have miracylouſly 

don revealed; 152ttt phe hh get. 

$. Euſebio S. Euſebio is a little church, built upon 
the fulnsof the emperor Gerdian's palace. 

S. Antonio S. Antonio is à very pretty church, to 
the fathers of which is commited the ſpi- 

ritual care of all the horſes, mules, and 

aſſes in Rome, Who upon that ſaint's day, 

come in a noble proceſſion to receive their 
bleſſings ; and that they may ſucceed, 

they bring every one offerings with them 

of wax candles, money, hay, oats, bricks, 

Sc. according to their employment, 
which two prieſts receive, who ſtand with 


id * 


is u church with a hand- 


no Roton- ruins of the temple, of the emperor 


as wiſe as themſelves, 


"8. .Praſede : in a chapel of this chure ih 8. Padede 
is to be ſcen x pic el te pill 


which, makes the chureh mote conhidera- i; 


ſtatue of Moſes in white marble, mu 


S. Domenicd d monte Magnanapo has 8. Dome- 

us picture of our lady pa int- nico. 

ea by e e BOY BURY den 

L; Ja. 250 erer 0 Magnana- 
S. Silveftro 2 monte Cavallo, in it and li, 


the chapels, divers paintings by great 3 


maſters. = . ' | e Cavallo 
S. Andrea is a little neat church, huilt ; 
by prince Payfilis, and, Cau. Bernino the 8. Andrea 
architect; *tis ſo Tined with fine marble, 
and adorned with little ſtatues of angels, 
cherubs, Sc. that for the bigneſs of it, 


tis as fine as any thing in Rome. 


S. Vitale is built on the ruins of the 8. vitale. 
temple of 2uirino; who here. appeared 
Wes PFW 

S. Lorenzo in Paniſperna ſtands where S. Loren- 
St. Lawrence was put upon the grid-iron ot 
by the emperor Decius, whoſe palace uy 
ſtood in this place; the martyrdom. paint- 

97 in freſco; and to make it more holy, 
by a miracle, they hom the tomb of a 
ST TT TITTY 

; Sapienza is a well built college for pub- Sapienza. 
lick lectures; the architecture of Giacomo 
oc. SE” Om 


Propagands Fide'is s college of noble pro- 
building for Eaſtern ſtudents 87 catholick do Fide. 


divinity, who are afterwards ſent home 


* 


to make all their counttymen, if poſſible, 


S8. Pudentiana, the daughter to 2 Ro- S. Puden- 
man ſenator converted by St. Peter, in diana. 
wboſe houſe he lived ſeven years, now 
a church: there is a fine chapel built by 
cardinal Gaetano, lined with curious po- 
lithed jaſper and marble, adorned with 
pictures and ſtatues : at the altar a prieſt 
doubting whether the Oſtia ® he had conſe- 

crated were fleſh or not, it leapt out 

of his hands, and all bloodied the ſtones, 


over which are now two glaſſes ſet to 


preſerve the ſpots, which are very viſible 
to the eye of implicit faith. Here alſo 
is a well, in which they ſay is the blood 
of three. thouſand martyrs z and they 
have likewiſe ſome of St. Peter's old 
cloaths, and the wooden altar, at which 
he firſt ſaid maſs. by p 


* Hoſt or Wafer received by the Priel. 


\ 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 


8. Degli S. Degli Angeli is the therme of Dio- 
Angeli. cleſian, with little alteration converted to 


a church for the Cartbuſiaus, who out of 
the ſame ruins have alſo cells: the dedi- 
cation is to the ſeven angels that are God 
Almighty's aſſiſtants. 3 
S. Bernardo is a great round tower be- 
longing to the therme of Diocleſian, now 
made a church, | 
S. Suſanna is a very neat church and 
front; the hiſtory is painted by Baldaſ- 


8. Ber- 
nardo. 


8. Suſanna 


ſera da Bologna, the other pictures of Pari 
Here was the Campo Sce- 


Romano, &c. 
lerato, where the wanton veſtals were 
buried alive. | | 
8. Maria S. Maria della Vittoria, is ſo called for 
della Vit- the battle of Prague. The chapel of car- 
torn. dinal Cornaro is very fine, being the 


architecture of Bernino; that of Geſſi is with greens, grotto's, Ec. The little gar- 


painted by Domenichini, a crucifix by 
Guido Rheni. | 

In S. Agneſe, on the feaſt-day, by the 
pope, Sc. Wo white lambs are ſolemnly 
bleſt, and of their wool palls made and 


S. Agneſe. 


ſent preſents to the patriarchs, biſhops, 


Sc. 
S. Coſtanza was the temple of Bacchus, 
which is ſtill entire, and ſerves for a 
church without alteration z *tis round, 
ſupported with double rows of marble 
pillars, and in the roof old Moſaick work 
of vintage, &c. In it ſtands a great thick 
cheſt, or trough, of porphiry, with a co- 
ver ſuitable to the reſt of its beauty ; on 
the corners of which is figured child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age; 
on the other baſſorelievo in groteſque, boys 
with baſkets of grapes, &c, The uſe of 
this no man can gueſs, but the vulgar 
call it Bacchus's tomb. 
P dazzo Palazzo Vaticano ſtands cloſe to St. 
Veticauo. Ppj,z?;, on the ſide of an agreeable hill, 
and is vaſt, but not uniform. In the 
chapel Siſto, by the great hall, is Mich. 
Angelo's laſt judgment, but ſo dark, that 
one can ſcarce diſcern an angel from a 
devil. The library is one large room 
ſupported with pillars like a church, 
about which are low preſſes, wherein are 
kept the books, and the like by the ſide 
of the walls; and over them hiſtorical 
paintings in freſco: at the end are ſome 
little rooms gallery-wiſe that croſs this, 
which are alſo ſtor'd with choice manu- 
ſcripts, as a Terence 1200 years old, a 
Chineſe book, whoſe leaves are infinitely 
_ thinner and ſmoother than paper, made 
ſome of herb, others of barks of trees, 
hieroglyiphicks of Mexico, maſs- books 
* — of ſaints, angels, Sc. in ad- 

OL, I. 


S. Coſtan- 
LA. 


mirable minature; a volume of all in- 
ſects, with their figures 22 Henry 
the VIIIch's book againſt Zuther, dedi- 
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cated to the pope; his love- letters to 


Anna Bullein; an antient Greet bible 
writ i „Sc. The great gallery is 
furniſhed with large maps, in proper co- 
lours, of Italy; the other rooms with 


velvet; the roof and ſides (in all the 


principal) paintings, by divers great ma- 
ſters, of devotion, &:c, but moſt of them 
by Raphael; and amongſt the reſt there 
is an armory for 30,000 men, The 
great garden has diverſity of plea- 
ſure-trees of all ſorts, as palms, Sc. a 
little wood, a flat, an aſcent, great foun- 


tains falling from high, others burſting 


like a river out of a rude rock covered 


den is thick ſet with orange-trees, and 
variety of fountains : at the upper end 
are two braſs peacocks, one gilt, which 
ſtood upon the tomb of Scipio Africanus, 
and by them the great braſs pine- apple, 
taken from the Moles Adriani. By this, 
in a little court, are the admirable ſta- 
tues preſervꝰd of Laocoon and his ſons, bit 
by ſerpents ; the trunk of Hercules, by 
which Mich. Angelo learn'd ſo much; 
two Venuſſes, two rivers, Nile and Tiber; 
a great Hercules, that admired one of 
Antinuus, of oriental marble, ; 


Palazzo Farneſe has before it a fine Palazzo 


piazza with noble fountains, was de- 
ſigned by Mich. Angelo, is a ſquare build- 
ing, clear from other houſes, and on 
every ſide a great entrance; the court is 
upon pillars, in which is the admirable 
ſtatue of . Hercules, found in the therme 
of Antoninus Caracalla; that of the veſtal, 
who, to vindicate her chaſtity, brought 
water in a ſieve from the Tiber: above 
are galleries again in the ſame manner, 
In the rooms are great numbers of ſta- 
tues and pictures, among the reſt Mich. 
Angelo's and Raphael Urbin's, done by 
their own hands: but, beyond all, is the 
Salle, painted by Hannibal Caraccio, On 
the back · ſide of the court is the famous 


ſtatue of the bull with Dirce ticd to his 


horns, Sc. which is as wonderful for the 
ſize as the work. For the garden want- 
ing here, it has a noble one by Ponte Siſto. 

Palazzo Burgheſi is the architecture of 


arneſe. 


Palazzo 


Martino Lunghi, has nineteen rooms on Burghefi. 


a floor, the firſt two ſtories in the court 
ſupported with pillars ; the garden, be- 
ing in the midſt of Rome, little, yet has 
three great fountains, beſides divers ſmall 
ones, placed between every two orange- 

| 5 8 trees; 
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trees; and to recompence the want of 
ground, has a garden and fountains like- 


wiſe on the top of the houſe, which has 


a noble proſpect : the rooms are richly 
furniſhed, beſides the Pictures and paint- 
ings, which are in great quantities, by 
the greateſt maſters, as Titian and 
Michael Angelo's by their own hands; the 
famous crucifix of the latter, and the 
bed-chamber hung all with naked Ve- 
nuss in ſeveral poſtures e the princeſs, 
her room of audience has two foun- 
tains and baſons at each end of a mar- 
ble, like the beſt walnut, and tables and 
door-caſes too of the ſame, ſo admira- 
bly coloured and grained, that none 
would take it to be ſtone: the great 
looking-glaſs they ſhow as a curioſity, 
for having the frames of chriſtal entire, 
without any metal to join or faſten 
them, 


and fools are kept, moſt of the mad-men 
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chriſtal frames hung with great drops of 
the ſame, valued at twelve thouſand 
crowns, the bed of white ſatin rarely 
painted in flowers, and embroider'd with 

old, and the cieling painted with greens, 
Fe. ſuitable to the reſt. 


Palazzo Panfilio is in the great Piazza Palazzo 
Navona; in the midſt of which ſtands Panfilio, 


that fine guglia and fountain with the 


figures of the four famous rivers of the 


world by Bernino: this Palace has abun- 
dance of rooms, ftatues, and pictures, 
and is a noble building, but none of theſe 
of the firſt rate, only the gallery is the 
painting of Pietro di Cortona. 


' Palazzo Panfilio in the Corſo, a ſtreet Palazzo 
almoſt the length of Rome, wherein the Fanfilio. 


ladies in the evening take the air: this 
palace will be fine when finiſhed, but the 
additional building makes it in ſome di- 
ſorder ; amongſt others the ſtatues there 


&c, 


Monte Monte Cavallo is the pope's refidence, of Bernino's ſix boys are very good. 
0 Cavallo. has an open large piazza before it, where- Palazzo Colonna is a great palace richly Palazzo 
4 on ſtand the two famous Grecian horſes furniſhed : in his garden on the ſide of Colonua. 
41 that give it the name; it has a great the hill of Montecavallo was the therme 
bi noble court and garden, with great va- of Conſtantine, and on the top of it the 
: riety of fountains, grotto's, groves of place where Nero ſtood to behold burn- 
+ orange=trees, and every thing propor- ing Rome; the ruins of this pillar there 
K tionable except furniture; the architec- being all white marble ſtones of prodi- 
; ture is of Domenico Fontane. | gious bigneſs, ſome ſix yards long and 
Pazzorella. Pazzorella is the houſe where lunaticks four diameter, curiouſly cut in foliage, 
14 N 
L 


in it, being prieſts, and amongſt them, Palazzo Orfini is a great palace built Palazzo 
one that 3 himſelf to be the pope, on the ruins of Pompey's theatre. Orſini. 
and were he in his habit, might eaſily be Palazzo di Paolo tertio is a palace which Palazzo di 
miſtaken, being very like him both in has had three famous architects, Sangola, Paolo III. 
perſon and face. Michael Angelo, and Vignola. 
Palazzozs© Palazzo del S. Uſiicio is the palace of the Palazzo Siſto quinto is the architec- Palazzo 
2 UF- Inquiſition, where there are divers grave ture of Giacomo Fontana not now inhabit- Siſto V. 
' fathers attending, but the holy tormen- ed, 85 . 
tors have now little to do. Palazzo Ghigi is in the Longara, Palazzo 
88 Palazzo Paleſtrino, one of the fineſt in wherein is the banquet of the gods, by Ghigi. 
Paleſtrino. Rome, is built on the ſide of a hill, has Raphael, the freſheſt colours I have ſeen ; 
abundance of chambers, and thoſe very as well as the palace, the gardens, foun- 
well ſtor'd with ſtatues, 9 and tains, and walks of orange- trees are plea- 
other rich furniture; of the firſt, there ſant. 1 5 
is a cupid and a young lady of the family Palazzo di Raphael was Raphael Ur- Palazzo di 
rarely done by Bernino, and Raphael's bin's own habitation, a very pretty pa- Raphael. 
miſtreſs painted by himſelf, as alſo the lace. 
famous Venus by Titian; of which, there Palazzo di Caffarelli is a very noble Palazzo di 
are ſo many copies, the grand Salle, the palace built by Raphael Urbin allo. Caffarelli. 
| painting of Pietro di Cortona. Palazzo de i Re d' Inghilterra is a neat Palazzo 
Palazzo MPalazzo Chigi is a new and excellent palace formerly belonging to the kings dei Re 
Chigi. well built palace, the architecture of of England for their embaſſadors; the * 
Bernino; the rooms all well contrived architecture of Bramante. | : 
and richly furniſh'd, moſt of them with 2. Palazzi Maſſimi the one architec- Palaazi 
tiſſue, and full of excellent pictures of ture of Baldaſſere Peruzzi, the other of Maſſimi. 
the greateſt maſters, and in every one Domenico Fontana, in both are many 
of them ſweet bags of different and ad- ſtatues and pictures. 
mirable perfumes: in one chamber, called Caſa Pigbini is the houſe where thoſe Caſa Pig- 
the. fouteſterium, are looking-glaſſes with admirable ſtatues are of Meleager and a hini. 
| | Venus 
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Venus, for which my lord Arondel offered 

twelve thouſand crowns. | 

Palazzo Palazzo del Gran Duca is a fine palace 

del Gran of the Great Duke's, built not above 

Duca. thirty years agoc, and has a piazza be- 

fore it. | | | | 

Palazzo Palazzo Gaetani is a large and noble 

Gaetani. palace; the architecture of Bartolomeo 

Amanati. | 

Palazzoa Palazzo della Cancelleria is a very great 

w_ Can- palace built of the ſtones fetch'd from the 

enn amphitheatre, as were thoſe of Farneſe 

and St. Marks; is the architecture of 

Bramante, and the habitation of cardinal 

Barberine the Engliſh protector : in the 

court ſtand two gigantick figures repre- 

ſenting two muſes, 

Palazzo Pal Capo di Ferro is the architec- 

0 di ture of Giulo Mazzoni very much adorned 

with feſtoons, ſtatues, baſſorelievo, Sc. 

within 'tis yet finer, having many ſta- 

tues and Pictures; of the firſt, in the 

hall is one of Pompey bigger than the life 

much eſteemed, the next room painted 

by Michael Angelo; others by Volterra, 

Piamentino, c. The garden has two fine 
fountains, orange-trees, c. 

Palazzo Palazzo Muti is a little palace with 

Muti. ſtatues on the top of it, poſſeſs'd by the 


| heirs of Mutivs Scevola, it being an- 


ciently his habitation, 

Palazzo Palazzo Giuſtiniano is the architecture 

Giuſtini- of Gio Fontana, a palace well ſtored with 
ſtatues, being ſo full that it ſeems a ware- 
houſe of them; and amongſt the croud 
is one of a goat, as if alive, that of Dea 
Natura, of Lelia and the ſwan by Berni- 
no, a mule, a ſibel, &c. has ſome pictures 
alſo of Titian. hs 

Palazzo Palazzo Altieri is of the preſent pope's 

Altieri. 

| do it for his nephew. | 

Palazzo Palazzo Altemds, in which are divers 

Altemps. ſtatues and pictures; one of the laſt by 
Raphael, of the Virgin, worth five thou- 
ſand piſtoles, and a rare baſſorelievo of 
the triumph of Bacchus. 

2. Palazzi 2, Palazzi Matei have in them ſeveral 

Matei. ſtatues and paintings, 

Palazzo Palazzo Falconieri is the architecture 

Falconieri. of Borromine: within it has diyers ſta- 
tues and excellent pictures, a garden of 
fine fountains, and the Tyber running by 
the end of it. 

Palazzo, Palazzo Lancellotti has a good collec- 

LancelLt- tion of ſtatues and pictures; the archi- 
tecture of Maderni. 

Palazzo Palazzo Veroſpi is the architecture of 

Veroſpi. Honorio Lunght : in this palace is a very 
fine collection alſo of ſtatues and pic- 
tures. | 


Paluzza Palazzo Riari is inhabited by the queen 
Al. 


family, now building a mighty addition 


of Sweden, in which are ſevetal noble 
rooms, as that wherein every Tueſday the 
choiceſt voices and muſick of Rome is 
heard; but ſome principally furniſhed 
with excellent pictures of Carreggio, Car- 
raccio, Paolo Veroneſe, a Venus by Titian, 
and that admired little picture of our 
Lady with our Saviour in her hand, and 
St. Jobn kiſſing him, by Raphael, and 
coſt ten thouſand crowns ; her hangings 
the deſign of Yandike, and her vaſt ſilver 
flower-pots upon pedeſtals of the ſame 
are very fine too. . 5 

Palazzo Savelli is built on the ruins of Palazzo 
the theatre of Marcellus, and ſemicircu- Savelli. 
lar like it. | | 

Palazzo Aldobrandini has ſeveral ex- patazxo 
cellent ſtatues and pictures; and in the Aldobran- 
garden, which is very delightful by its dine. 
proſpect of orange-trees, myrtles, foun- 
tains, Sc. is an ancient picture of a mar- 


Triage made in the time of the old Romans 


which is much valued for its rarity, there 

being but only that in Rome. | 
Palazzo Mazzarini has before it a Palazyo 

very ſpacious court, and in the garden Mana- 

the picture of Aurora by Guido Rheni, 
Palazzo Salviati is the architecture of Palazzo 

Lippi, built on purpoſe to lodge a king Salviati. 

of France in. 6 
Villa del G. Duca is the great duke's villa del 

palace on Monte Trinita, from whence it G. Duca. 

has an incomparable proſpect of all Rome, 

and the country about it; before it is a 

very fine marble fountain, and in the 

balcony of the ſecond ſtory is another : 

in the rooms, beſides many excellent 


ſtatucs, are theſe admir'd ones; the Ve- 


nus made by Cleomenes, ſon of Apolido- 
rus, eſteemed the beſt in the world; the 
wreltlers, and the clown liſtening to Ca- 
taline's conſpiracy are not to be equal'd, 
nor that of the gladiator threatning hea- ' 
ven, beſides divers heads upon curious 
marble pillars, &c. In the garden, which 
is vaſt, are likewiſe noble fountains and 
ſtatues ; at the entrance, two great white 
marble lions which ſtand as guards; a 
Silenus in braſs holding a young Bacchus 
in his arms, and many others; an obe- 
liſk with hierogliphicks, walks lined with 
orange-trees, groves of elci, Sc. So much 
beauty and pleaſure, that nothing 'can be 
added, | | 
Villa Burghefi has the approaches to it villa 
by fine walks, through a delicate little Burgbefi. 
park, full of tall young trees, moſt elſci 
which are always green, and ſtored 
with variety of deer; on one ſide of it 
pleaſant gardens, with all ſorts of foun- 
tains, grotto's, volleries, c. cloſe walks, 
with water conveyed through the boughs, 
which 
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which all the way drops like rain, to 


cool them; on the other ſide, at ſome 
diſtance, canals and fiſh-ponds z behind 
it principally, but indeed every way an 
incomparable proſpect: the palace it 
ſelf cruſted with rare pieces of Baſſore- 
lievo, and a great many porphry fi- 
gures ſtand like centinels about it : within, 
tis fill'd with ſtatues, pictures, and other 
curioſities in too great number to be re- 
membred ; but ſome of the principal are, 
that of Diana which was worſhipp'd by 
Auguſtus Ceſar, the Gladiator, original of 
that of St. James's-Park, the Apollo and 
Daphne turning into a Jawrel-tree of 
Cau. Bernini, the beſt he ever made; 
David with his ling, by the ſame hand; 


the Hermaphrodite, or fide, that turns in 


her ſleep to a man, lying upon a quilt, 
which is ſo natural, that there's none 


but miſtakes it; the heads of Hannibal 


and Scipio; eight rarely poliſh'd pillars 
of porphry, with little ſtatues on them, 
two of green marble, and two of pido- 
echio ; a Seneca of touch-ſtone, comin 
out of an a African bath; a red wolf wit 


Romulus and Remus at her paps; a head 


of Alexander the great; Encas with his 


Apollo, a rare one of a dying gladiator, 
the porphry oracle that ſpoke, three ex- 
cellent heads of Scipio, Africanus, Seneca, 
and Grero; and among the reſt, the real 
body of a man turn'd to ſtone, ſo hard 
and perfect, that to ſatisfy Charles the 
Vth of the truth of it, they broke one of 
his legs, where the bone, under the pe- 
trified fleſh, plainly appears. Beſides 
other curioſities, there is a bedſted valued 
at 100,000 crowns, the poſts of oriental 
jaſper, the head, teaſter, Cc. ſet with 
precious ſtones z the wall within the 
palace plaiſter*d with marble, beaten to 
powder, which afterwards - becomes as 
hard and ſmooth as at firſt, 


Villa Montalta has a garden not inferi- Vila 
or to any in Rome, has excellent walks, Montalta. 


admirable waterworks, trees, fountains, 
Sc. In the houſe ſeveral ſtatues and 
pictures, as that of David and Goliab, 


where you may ſee their back-ſides too; 


the Ariadne and Bacco, by Guido Rhent ; 
the Buſto of Caius Marius; a picture 
which one way ſeems a bunch of herbs, 
and turn'd and held another way, is the 
face of man, a piece of Moſaick land-ſkip, 
ſeveral urns, &c. 


father on his back, and his fon in his Villa Farneſe, is a garden one part of Willa Far- 
hand, by Bernino alſo z four more por- Monte Palatino, wherein there are pleaſant neſe. 
phery pillars, with urns of the ſame 3 walks, fountains, and proſpect. | 

the ſtatue of Agrippina, and the Gladiator Publick Fountains are thoſe two noble PG 
her lover, both ancient; a Silenus excel= ones in Piazza Vaticana, by Cau. Ma- Fountains. 
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Villa Pan- 
ſillia. 


Villa 
Matci. 


Villh Lu- 


doviſu. 


lent alſo; a cup of a | re be moucheron, 
which to the eye is ſtill the ſame 3 and a 
chair that locks them faſt that ſit in it, 
whoſe opening bottom gives leave to 
treat woman or boy at pleaſure. 

Villa Panfillia ſtands high, has an ex- 
cellent proſpect, gardens, grotto's, ſta- 
tues, and urns, ſome fine fountains, and 
many large walks in and about the park; 
has within, many ſtatues and pictures, 
as thoſe of Sg, Peter and St. Paul, by 
Mich. Angelo of the former, the bet 


is the angel wreſth 1 Jacob. 
ne gardens, water- 


Villa Matei has 
works, and proſpect ; in the palace and 
ſummer-houſe theſe excellent ſtatues, 
Apollo fleaing Marſius, three cupids aſleep 
with their heads Jaid upon each other, 
Andromeda, an ancient head of Cicero, 
an Amazon, Cleopatra, Hercules, a gi- 
gantick Antoninus, Brutus and Porcta, 
&c, rare jaſper tables and marble pillars, 

Villa Ludoviſa has a ſituation as fine as 
the others, great gardens, noble ſhady 
walks, grotto's, fountains, Sc. and two 
palaces, on each fide one, wherein there 
are pictures of Titian, Mich. Angelo, Ca- 
raccio, Guido, Kheni, &c. two ſtatues of 


derno. 

That great one on Monte Gianicolo, 
that diſcharges five rivulets, brought by 
Aquadutt from Bracciano, by Paolo 5** 
the architecture of Gio. Fontana. 

That before St. Pietro Montorio, by 
the ſame architect, 7 

That of Siſto 5** on Monte Viminale, 
iſſuing in three great branches adorn'd 
with ſtatues of Aaron, &c. by Domenico 
Fontana, 5 . 

That in Piazza Barberina, by Cau. 
Bernino. 
That in Piazza del Popolo, by Dome- 

nico Fontana. | 

That in Piazza di Spagaa, in the form 
of a ſhip, diſcharging a vaſt quantity of 
water, by Bernino too. | 

That in Piazza di Monte Cavallo, by 
Domenico Fontana. 1 | 

The Quatro Fontane, with figures in 
cumbent poſtures, by Pietro di Cortona. 

That in Piazza di S. Maria Maggiore, 
by Carlo Maderno. 

That in Piazza di S. Giouanni Latte- 
rano, by Domenici Fontana. 

That in Piazza di Madonna de' Monti, 
by Giacomo della Porta, | 

Ts That 


Campido- 
glio. 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 437 


That in Campidoglia, with the ſtatues 
of Nilus, Tigris, and Rome, by Michael 
Angelo. | A 

That in Piazza di Muti, by Giacomo 
della Porta. | 

That in Piazza Giudea, by the ſame 
architect. 3 

That in Piazza di Sancta Maria in 
Traſtevere, by Gio Fontana. 

That by Ponte Siſto, which falls in great 


quantity from on high, like a caſcade, 


by Dom. Fontana. | 
The two in Piazza Farneſe, by Gira- 
lomo Rainaldi. 


That in Piazza Mattei, by Giacomo 


della Porta, | 

T hat in Piazza Colonna, by the ſame. 

The great one at Monte Citorio, by 
Franceſco da Volterra. : 

That in Piazza della Rotonda, by Gia- 
como della Porta. | 

That in del Duca di Bracciano, by An- 
tonio Caſoni. | 

That in Piazza Scoſſa Cavalli, by Carlo 
Maderno, 

That by del Aqua Acetoſa, by Cau* 
Benino. : 
That in Piazza Navona, with Neptune, 
and the ſea gods, by the ſame. 

That famous one under the Guglia, in 
the ſame Piazza, with the ſtatues of the 
four quarters of the world, a ſea-horſe, 
Sc. by the ſame architect. ; 
That unfiniſh'd one of Trevi, which 
diſcharges three rivulets. 


The capitol ſtands on an agreeable hill 


of about 120 ſteps aſcent z on each hand 
are the triumphs of Marius, and the two 
great ſtatues and horſes of Conſtantine, or 
as ſome ſay, of Caſtor and Pollux. In the 
midſt of the Cortile, or Piazza, 18 the 


famous ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, ſome 
think of Lucius Verus, others of Conſtan- 


tine on horſeback, placed upon a pede- 
ſtal, made by Mich, Angelo, who admi- 
red this figure ſo, that he aſked this bra- 


zen horſe why he did not go? ſo like it 


is to nature. On one ſide of it is Rupes 
Tarpeia, not high enough now to break 
any man's neck; and in the front is the 
palace of the ſenators, built on the 
ruins of the former; againſt the face of 
the ſtairs is a rare fountain; and cloſe 
at each end, but disjoined, the two 
wings, or palaces of the conſervatory, 
deſigned by Michael Angelo, ſupported 
with pillars in portico's; and on the flat 
tops of all the three ſtructures, ſtatues ſet 


in equal diſtance. In the inward court 


of one of theſe, in white marble, are the 

meaſures of the antient Romans, as their 

Canna, Paimo, &c. of corn, oil, Sc. The 

pillar which ſtood in the Foro, from 
You, I. 


which they counted their miles to any 
place; the Colonna Roſtrata, in memory 
of their victory againſt the Carthaginians ; 
the ſtatues of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar z 
the broken white marble Coloſſus of A- 
Pollo, whoſe toe I meaſured, is thicker than 
my middle; the head and hand of that 
of Commodus, not much leſs than the 
former; the admired ſtatue of the lion 
tearing the horſe; the rape of the Sabines 
in baſſorelievo; the triumphs, ſacrifices, 
Sc. of Marcus Aurelius, in mezzorelie- 
vo; the little idol like a monkey, taken 
from the Pantheon, and the antient Ro- 
man laws, in braſs. In the rooms is 
painted in freſco the rape of the Sabines, 
Hannibal and Scipio, Cocles on the bridge; 
the Horalii and the Curatii; that of Bru- 
tus, commanding the death of his ſon; 
Mutius Scevola with his hand in the torch, 
by Perugino. The ſtatues in braſs of young 
Hercules, once worſhipped in his temple 
on the Aventine hill of Caius Marius, of 
Junius Brutus; that rare one of the boy 
picking the torn out of his foot z that of 
the wolf with Romulus and Remus; the 
heads in marble of Socrates, Cicero, Virgil, 
Plato, Diogenes, &c, In the old palace 
the old ſtatue Marforius, Domitian, in 
baſſorelievo, worſhipp'd like a god; the 
ſtatue of. Pudicitia, of Alcibiades, of the 


woman curling heaven for want of a for- 


tune; an old Hercules, once gilded, with 
many more antient and modern; of 
popes, generals, &c. their marble calen- 
dar, Sc. the rooms painted by Giuglio 


Romano. | 
Of the infinite number of temples, and Curia 


other antient buildings, few are now re- Calabria. 


maining ; but the moſt, in Foro Romano: 
and on the back fide of the Capitol, is an 
architrave, of the Curia Calabria, 

Near that, is a great part of the tem- Temp. 
ple of Concord's Portico yet ſtanding, and Concord. 
three delicate pillars, of ſome other rare 
ſtructure z not certainly known of what. 

The triumphal arch of Seplimius Seve- Arch. Sep. 
rus, of white marble, with his victories Sever. 
in baſſorelievo. : | 

The temple of Saturn, now a church, Temp. 
Employed as the former. __ 

The temple of Antonius Pius, and Diva anf 
Fauſtina his wanton wife; the portico of Temp. 
Corinthian pillars almoſt perfect ſtill. Antoninus 

The temple of Romulus and Remus, in Sos, Ge. 
the ruins of which was found a map of Ron 
old Rome, engraven in large marbles. 

The temple of peace, of which three Templr of 
great arches till remain, and was the Te. 
richeſt and moſt beautiful of all the reſt, 
as the white marble pillar does ſufficiently 


teſtify on the pedeſtal, belore St, Maria 


Mappiore. 
4 Ip & The 
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The ruins of the Foro, of the emperor 


Foro 

Nerv. Nerva, ſome pillars, architraves, Sc. 

Jupiter The pillars of the temple of Jupiler 

Sta tor. Stator, | 

Lake of The lake of Curtius, now a common- 

Curtius, ſhoar. Sr | 

Palace The great vaſt ruin of the emperor's 

Palatine. palace on Monte Palatino, the molt 
leaſant and entire hill of all the ſeven. 

Circus The ruinous walls of the Circus Max- 


Maximus. ;3445, all ſtill remaining, which lined with 
ſeats, held near 200, ooo people. | 


Temp. The temple of Janus Quadriſrous, a 
Janus. ſquare white marble building, with four 

entrances, Or gates, ; 
Arch. The arch built to Hytimus Severus, 
vepumu3 and Marcus Aurelius, by the goldſmiths, 


pon po whereon is deſcribed in bafſorelzevo, their 
Aurelius. triumphs, ſacrifices, &c, | 
Arch, The arch 'of Conſtantine almoſt perfect 
e ſtill, with ſome excellent pieces of baſſo- 
relievo on it, taken from other places; the 
reſt deteſtable. _ 
The arch of Titus, which was the 
fineſt, and is the moſt antient architec- 
ture of them all, and has ſtill the, ſpoils 
of the temple of Feruſalem in mezzore- 
lievo upon it. | | 
Arch. Part of the arch of Gallienus, and the 


Galli. & like of Cordiau. 


Arch. 


Titus. 


proven The inward walls of N amphi- 

ear, theatre, and one ag of the outward, 
with pillars on each ſide of every nich, 
four degrees high, one over another, 
and a part of the Meta Sudans by it. 

Therme Antoninus's baths ;z a ruin wherein there 


dee are tour places as large as Weſtminſter-hall, 
Caracalls- pelides divers leſs z nothing ſpeaking 
more the greatneſs of the Romans, than 
theſe prodigious baths, of which the pil- 
lars were all of oriental granite, as ap- 
pears by thoſe two in the Great Duke's 
poſſeſſion at Florence, 
Monte On Monte Aventino are alſo many bro- 
Aventino. ken walls, pieces of antient temples, &c, 
not now Uiſtingutſhable, 
The roft entire of all the baths, is 
Dioclelian that of Diocleſian ; part of the great 
arch'd roof perfect ſtill, and many of 
the pillars, which are all of apiece, re- 
maining, too, 
The Sette Sale, are ſeven arch'd places 
under ground, ſaid to be made by Dio- 
cle/ian alſo for the ſame ule. 
The baths of - Conſtantine very much 
- onkan- ruined. os 
del nt The ruins of a ſtructure that ſerv'd to 
qu: Giulia diſtribute the water into the city, brought 
thither by the aguadutts, 
In the walls of Rome ſtand the fine 


Therme 


Sette Sale. 


Therme 
Conttau 


Piramid, 


C. Celtius entire white marble pyramid of Ceſtius, 
one of the Epuloni, and within it were 
ſome ſtatues, but now walld up. 


A Tour in France and 1 taly, 


Is a great hill, made of- the broken Monte 
pots thrown there in the old Romans Heſt icio. 
time, | | 
Is ſtill remaining, now called by S/. Porta Tri. 
Paul's name. 1 gemmini, 

And the aquadu## joining to it, with Porta 
all its inſcription, perfect ſtill, Maggiore. 

On the quirinal hill is the ruins of a Temp. 
temple of the ſun, and near the temple Sun. 
of peace, another alſo of the moon. 

A little round fabrick, built on white Temp. 
marble pillars, now a church. Velta. 

Is another little temple, -placed where Temp. 
Romulus and Remus were found. | Romul, 

Of the ſame figure with the two for- Temp. 
mer, and in all reſpects perfect ſtill, acchus, 

Is a place wall'd in, of about 450 Circus 
yards long, for games and. exerciſes; in Caracalla. 
the midſt it. had two of thoſe obeliſks 
now erected in the city, and on one ſide 
of it 1s the ruins of a temple of Mars. 

Is a tower of about eight or ten yards Moles 
thick, caſed with white marble, where Mettella. 
Craſſus, her rich huſband, placed her 
alhes, called Capo di Bove, from ſuch 
heads on the corniſh, | 

A place with ruined walls of a great Pretorium 
compaſs, where the Pretorian band did 
quarter, | 

What is now called Caffarell;, was an- Caffarelli. 


tiently the fountains of Egeria, Numa 


Pompilius's deity, to whom, in imitation 
of Moſes, he went to receive laws, divine 
and moral, for the people. *Tis a long 
arch'd grotto under a hill, and at the 


further end a marble figure lying along. 


leaning upon her hand, and water from 
three places over 1t perpetually running 3 
formerly there was a thick wood before 
It. | 

The ruins of the temples of Mars, Temp. 
Venus, and Cupid, are yet to be ſeen, and Venus. 
ſecret paſſages under ground to every 

one of them. 

The pillar is {till in the Foro, on which Colonna 
Domitian's ſtatue ſtood, and was ador'd, % 

The common-ſhore to old Rome is Cloaca 
lined with free-ſtone, and ſo large, that Maxima. 
a cart might pals in it. OY 

The little round temple of Alba Dea, Temp- 
now a little church, ne 

Enough of the Erarium is now re- Erarium. 
maining too, to ſhew how ſtrong and 
gren a fabrick the antient Romans had 
or their arms and treaſure; *tis built 
alla Ruſtica, like the Great Duke's palace. 

The old bridge Aurelius, with ſome Pont | 
repairs, is ſtill in being, now called Aurelius. 
Ponte Siſto. 

The Colonna Trajana is of white mar- Colonna 
ble, one hundred and ſeventy-three foot . 
high; about it is deſcribed in rare baſſs- 
relievo, that emperor's wars, e 
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Antonin. by the fire, is 175 foot high, and adorn d 
as the other; near it are eleven Corin- 
thian pillars, part* of the portico of that 
emperor's palace. 

Theatre of The theatre of Marlins would bane 

Marcellus. contained 80000- perſons. the wall' {til} 
ſo good, that "tis now made a palace by 
Signior Savelli. 


Pantheon. The Pantheon, a' round lite! by 


Agrippa. dedicated to the mother of the 
gods; and all the gods are perfect ſtill, 
all but for its cover of Corintbian braſs; 
of which Urban the eighth robb'd it. On 
the architrave is this infcription, M. A. 


' grippa, L. F. Cof. tertium fecit: within 


it is white marble, roof and fides ; the 
pavement the ſame, and porphiry ; has 
no window but that in the middle of the 
roof ; its heighth is its breadth, which is 
144 foot. The portico has all its pillars 
ſtill remaining, which are of granite of 
one entire. piece, 53 foot high, 61 dia- 
meter, and beſt of the Corinthian order: 
the door alſo, which is all cut out of one 
ſtone, is as tall as the pillars, the door 
itſelf faced with braſs, 
Mauſo- The Mauſoleum Auguſti is round; at 


leum the entrance two antient ſtatues, and a 


HAugulti. head over the door; within it has three 


ſtories one over another, covered with 
carth, now gardens, and in the circum- 


ference a low building, like a vault, ſor 


the aſhes of the emperors. 

Motes That of Adriani, now Caſtel Angelo, 

Adriani- (becauſe an angel was ſeen upon it) was 
of the ſame form and uſe before it was 
made a caſtle : it has now five baſtions, 
a garriſon in it, and may reſiſt an enemy 
a little while. Here the pope keeps his 
triple crown and money; and from the 


Valican hither, is a corridore, by which 


| his holineſs may eſcape from danger, 

PousElias. By 1t is the marble bridge Elius,, now 
called St. Angelo too, with the twelve 
fine new ſtatues upon it, angels, holding 
every one ſomething; relating to our Sa- 
viour's paſſion, as the croſs, ſpear, ſpunge, 
nails, hammer, crown, Sc. 

Triumphal In the river by it, are ſome of the 

brioge. piles and broken arches rema ning of the 
iriumphal bridge. 

Obeliſto The Guglia Valicana, is of one entire 

Vaticano piece, and on the top of it part of the 
true croſs of our Saviour placed. On 
the ſide of this obeliſk are theſe words, 
Divi Ceſari, Divi Julii F. Auguſti Tiberio 
Ceſari D. Aug. F. Auguſto Sacrum, 

Aguglia The oo: of the obeliſks is that be- 


| Laterana. fore St, Fobn Lateran, which is 112 foot 


long, beſides the baſis, has this and ano- 
ther inſcription to the ſame purpoſe, VI. 
Conſtantinus Aug. Conſtantini Aug. F. Obe- 
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Tolonna The Colonna Antonina has been injur'd 


liſcum d patre loco ſuo motum dugue Alex 
andriæ jacentem trecentorum remigium im- 
pofitum Navi mirande vaſtitatis per mare 
Tiberimque agnus molibus Romum cunvec. 
5. in Circo Max. ponendum n P. 2 . 

D. 
The Gugliz before Madonna 40 Eh Agug ka 
is 88 foot high, and upon it this, inſcrip+ a 1+ M 
tion, Imp. Ceſar Divi F. Aug. Pont, Max. Roy 10 0 
Imp. 12. Cof. 11. Pot. 14. Egypto in po- e 
57 Populi Romani redacta oli _— 

edit. 


That befoie 8. Maria Maggiore is 4k Apguglia di 


wor high, and taken from the te N He wm. 
of Auguſtus. eiten 


That of St. Mabnto is full af hierogly- Obaliſco 
phicks, named after a Britih biſhop wh man 
lived in this place above a thouſand years 
W 

In the Great Duke's garden i is a a Guglia Obeliſco 


full of hieroglyphicks too; ſuch another i Medici. 


in the garden of Matei, and another 
mounted on the back of an elephant in 
the Piazza Minerva. 


The government and court of Rome Court and 


altogether conſiſts of churchmen, and e- 
except in that and greatneſs, differs bit 
little from other courts, the officers be- 
ing much the ſame, whoſe ſeveral charges 
do make a volume: but what is moſt 
obſervable to a ſtranger is, 

The college of 70 cardinals, of which % re of 


fix are biſhops, 30 prieſts, and 14 deas card, 


cons, who fit in the next room to his 
holineſs; on red benches, like the houle 
of lords, touching ſpiritual matters. 

The governor of Rome, and the judges Governor. 
under him, in civil and criminal cauſes, 


vho upon any ſuit or complaint cite both 


parties, and preſently determine it, the 
whole expence not amounting to one 
ſingle fee, to drowly lawyers given here 
for nonſenſe. 

The cardinal Padrone, a great mini- Cardinal 
ſter, applied to on all occaſions, and drone. 
courted by every one, as favourites uſu- 
ally are, 


The captain or general of the pope's Gineral, 


little army, which is more or leſs, ſome- 
times two, three, and now but one thou- 
ſand men in Rome, part 1talians, part 
Germans, except three hundred Swilzerf, = 
who are guards to his holineſs's perſon ; 
and two hundred light-horſe men, who 
ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. * | 

The Militia, hich his holineſs can 11;/:1:, 
command upon any ſudden occations, are 4% alli, 
but 80,000 men; nor has he more than 
five gallies, which are ih port at Civita 
Vecchia. 

The traffick of the ſtate of the church, Traffick 
confifts | in oil, allum, filk, and corn; ot. 
which laſt they have great quantities, 

and 
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all the Campagne till'd. 


Revenue. 


Thus. 


Religion. 


A Tour in France and Italy, 


and would have four times more, were 


| | Ducats. 
The certain revenue of the church | - 
is yearly, 
Doganadi di Roma 375000 
Appalto di Tabaceo 14000 
Appalto di Fieno Paglia, &c. 24000 
Appalto della Carta e Cera 26000 
Appalto del Sapone 10000 
T hene della Romag na 233000 
Teſoreria della Marca 2 50000 
Teſoreria di Perugia ed Umbria 108250 
Teſoreria di Ferrare 34000 
Teſoreria di Bologne 18000 
Maritima e Campagna 22000 
Provincia del Patrimonio 52000 
Stati di Caſtro e Roncighone | 50000 
Salare e Polveriere 30000 
Lumiere 29000 
Poſta 34000 
Teſoreria d' Urbino 20000 
Dateria 350000 
Aſegnamenti devierſi 880250 


The religion (allowing the change of 
names, and ſome few ceremonies) is the 
ſame with that of the antient Romans ®, as 
appears by antiquities of baſſorelievo, me- 
dals, hiſtories, &c. for as theſe, they 
had their pope in the perſon of a ſove- 
reign, (Ceſar Imperator, Pontifex Maximus) 
who had the charge, and was the only 


interpreter of all divine things, did order 


and decree what altars, to what gods, 


through all the ſtreets with 


what days, and in what temples they 
ſhould ſacrifice z the care to keep out he- 
reſies and ceremonies z had a peculiar ha- 
bit and a mitre, not unlike thoſe now 
worn ; were ador'd at their deaths, new 
ones choſen by petty popes or cardinals, 
had flamines, arch flamines, and proto- 
flamines, as biſhops, archbiſhops, and 
patriarchs z wrought miracles, canoniz'd 
ſaints, did dedicate temples to them, 
made images in memory of them, wor- 
ſhipped them, as they now do ; ſome of 
which ſtatues could ſpeak too, as well as 
ſeveral of the modern ; had convents and 
colleges of ſeveral orders ; had nuns and 
abbeſſes, whoſe rules were much the ſame 
with the pteſent monaſteries z kept a ju- 
bilee, had proceſſions, as that of the vir- 
gin, mother of the gods, whoſe image, 
with divers others, and particularly that 
of Jupiter (on his feſtival) was carried 

* pomp, 
as now is ſeen in the feaſt of God every 
year; made holy- water, and placed it at 
the entrance of their temples; uſed wine, 
and an oſtia, or wafer made of flour, 


about. On the corner of a hill by it, is 


See this preved by Dr. Middleton. 


mlt, and water, both which the prieſt 


taſted before he put them on the ſacrifice z 
kept faſts, burnt incenſe, gave arms, &c, 
prieſts confeſs'd before facrifice, had mu- 
ſick and ſinging- boys; wore ſurplices, 
had their heads ſhaved, turned their faces 
to the eaſt, and had very near all the 
ſame geſtures in their devotions; and 
they and their benefices depended abſo- 
lutely on the will of the pope. 


Freſcati, is a pleaſant little town, about Freſcati. 


twelve miles from Rome, ſituate upon the 
ſide of a hill, which has the proſpect of 
all the Campagna. On the higheſt parts, 
at conſiderable diſtance, are three villa's, 
which, beſides other delights of ſhady 
walks, &c, are incomparable for their 
water-wor ks. 


That of the Belvedere, has a river 8 


brought ſix miles, which tumbles down 
in Caſcata's, and other infinite forms ſe- 
ven ſeveral times, the ſide of the hill be- 
ing cut into ſo many aſcents and plains. 
Three of theſe fountains are met in fo 
many ſeveral ſtories before the palace, 
and the other four in the ſame manner 
above it z two of the uppermoſt, being 
ruſtick, with great ſtore of trees, are of 
all the reſt the moſt agreeable : but from 
that called the theatre (which is a ſump- 
tuous wall with baluſtres and ſtatues on 
the top, and niches for thoſe of Alas, 
Polyphemus, Hercules, &c. on the ſides) 
is imitated rain, hail, ſnow, and thunder, 
which may be heard four miles; and 
the ſame water makes organs play, horns 
wind; and in a room, called the hall of 
Apollo, he with all his muſes, on Mount 
Parnaſſus, join in concert. 


That of Ludoviſa has many of the Villa 


ſame ornaments and fountains, and a- 
mongſt the reſt, in a thick grove of 
trees, a noble baſon enclos'd with mar- 
ble baluſtres, out of every rail of which 
runs a thread of water, beſides the great 
one in the midſt, and leſſer about it. 


Much bigger, and of more ſtate than Villa 
either of the former, is that of Monte- = 


dragoni, has the ſame proſpects, ſuch like 
water-works, fine gardens, fountains, a 
ors Sc. the approaches to it, through 
ong walks ſet with laurel trees and 
hedges. 


Ludoviſa. 


onte- 
agoni. 


Tivoli ſtands yet higher than Freſcali, Tivoli. 


and a little further from Rome, but has 
the proſpect of it, and the Campagna he- 
yond it. Here is the grand Caſcata, or 
Cataratt of the river Aniene, or Teverone, 
which falls with that violence, that it 
makes a miſt for a great diſtance round 


the 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 


the ruins of a temple, wherein Sibilla Ni- 
burtina was adored, and under it the 
grotto where ſhe lived. | 
Here alſo is the palace and famous 
garden belonging now to the duke of 
Modena, which is larger, has better pro- 
ſpect; more fountains, greater variety of 
water- works, grotto's, Sc. than any other 
villa whatſoever, beſides the models it 
has of old Rome, where are moſt of the 
temples and publick buildings according 
to their antient figures. 
In the road to it runs the little ſtinking 
nitrous river Albula, which though not 
much bigger than the New- River, is yet 
ſufficient to poiſon a country, 
Caſtel. About twelve miles from . Rome is a 
Gandolfo. ſummer- houſe of the pope's, but has no- 
thing but its ſituation conſiderable, ſtands 
on a hill, has a lake like a great fi ſh- pond 
by it, and a view of Rome before it. 
Veletri, is a pretty little town; in it is 
the ſtatue of Urban the eighth, and the 
palace and large garden of Gineiti, the 
walls all ſet with laurel hedges, and in 
them laurcl trees, which look with great 
round tops, and ſtrait ſtocks, like orange 
trees; in the moſt ſhady parts there are 


Villa 
d'Eſte. 


River 


Albula. 


Veletri. 


ſome thicker than my middle, and tall 


as elms; and being on the ſide of a hill, 
has a fine proſpect of the Campagna. 
Taracina has nothing more remark- 
able but the ruins of an old temple. 
Fundi, is the firſt town in the kingdom 
of Naples, and having been ſince the time 
of the Romans burnt, has nothing in it 
more worth notice, | 
Mola, is a little town by the ſea- ſide, 
where Cicero had a villa; and his ſeveral 
grotto's, with fountains in the ſolid rock, 
divers arch'd vaulis, with his place of 
burial, are ſtill remaining, the garden 
cloſe by the ſea, and now full of tall 
orange: trees. 

Gaeta, is a little town and caſtle on a 
promontory that ſtands in the ſea, joined 
to main land only by a little neck. Here 
is kept the body of the famous Bourbon, 
and is ſhown the rock that ſplit at our 

Saviour's paſſion. 5 
In the open fields, without any houſe, 
or other ruin than of an aqueduct, ſtands 
the remains of an amphitheatre, near a 
fine river, which was antiently the ſitua- 
tion of the town Minturna. Here an open 
fertile country begins to ſhow itſelf, the 
way from Rome, thus far being full of 
hills, with (nevertheleſs) ſome fruitful 
vallies, and thoſe mountains covered with 
figs, olives, orange-trees, ſage, roſemary, 
Sc. | 45 
Capua, is a little inſignificant town, 
wy, two ** diſtant now from the place 
OL. J. | 


Taracina. 


Fundi. * 


Mola. 


Gacta, 


Amphi- | 
theatre. 


to tumble down. | 
of this church are cover'd with filver 
vows, the roof rarely painted and gild- 
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where that great city ſtood, of which 
there 1s no other remains but the ruins of 
an amphitheatre, and ſome pieces of ſuch 
other publick ſtructures, Here is the 
entrance on the Campagna Felice, which 
all the way to Naples is a garden, ſome- 
thing like Lombardy, but in all reſpects 
finer. 

Naples has one end next the Mediter- Naples. 
ranean, like a creſcent, as Genoa's middle 
ſtands, and the reſt of it oblong back- 
ward from it. Beyond the little. neck 
of fea is Mount Veſuvius, and a range of 
ſome other barren mountains, behind it 
a ſemicircle of fruitful hills, and on the 
other (ide the delicious Campagna. The 
houſes in general are well built of ſtone, 
high, well glazed, and flat-roof*d to 
walk upon; the {ſtreets admirably paved, 
and ſome of them very large; has ſome 
very great piazza's, many palaces, fine 
gardens, fountains, and the beſt churches 
of any city in the world, 

Oa a hill that overlooks it, is the Caſtel 
caſtle of St. Ermo, cut out of the ſolid © Ermo. 
rock into that form, 

Near that is the rare Carthuſian mona- Carthu- 
ſtery, which has a proſpect as good, if 8 
not better than Greenwich, the town, the * © 
ſea, the country, iſlands, and promon- 
tories, at a very great diſtance ; the cloi- 
ſter is of white poliſh'd marble, with 
pillars and baluſtres of the ſame. and in 
the midſt of the quadrangle hedges of 
oranges, Sc. The church, chapels, and 
ſacriſty, are yet much finer, being not 
only marble, but richly gilded and paint- 
ed; the floors admirably paved with 
ſquares of white and red ; and the great 
quantity, and great pieces of plate, as 
remarkable as the reſt | 

St. Paolo was antiently the temple of 3. Paolo. 


Caſtor and Pollux, as the noble portico, 


great pillars, architrave, c. with the 
Greek inſcription, ſtil] remaining, ſhows. 
"Tis now dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, under whoſe ſtatues lie two trunks, 
which they make the vulgar believe were 
the ſtatues of the firſt patrons, and that 
the voices of theſe apoſtles made them 
The walls and pillars 


ed. | 7 | 
The Anunciata is very ſtately, the Anunciata 
roof, cupola, Sc. painted and gilded as 

the former, In the treaſury are valt fi- 

gures, veſſels, &c. of ſilver, In the ſa- 

criſty they ſhow the two. infants of Beth- 

lebem with their wounds, &c, Adjoining 

is the great and well-endow'd hoſpital, 

which maintains near 3000 poor, 


. The 
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Il Gicſu 
S. Maria 
Nuova 


Olivie- 


tani, &c. 


Palazzo 
del Vice 
Re. 


Giardino 
del Mar- 
the ſe di 
Vico. 


. over another, 


Sepole- 
chro di 


Virgilio, 


II Molo. 


II Mer- 
cato. 


Monte 
Veſuvio. 


Tour in France and Italy, 


The Jeſuils is a noble ſtructure, the 
beſt of the order, fine and rich in all 
reſpects as the others; ſo is that of S. 
Maria Nuova, that of the Olivietani, and 
ſeveral more, in general excelling the 
churches in Rome. In that of the Domi- 
nicans is the famous crucifix that ſpoke 
to Thomas Aquinus ; and in the fine cha- 

el in the Duomo is kept St. Gennaro's 
Flood, which boils when brought near 
his head; and in that of St. Maria del 
Parto, the tomb of Sannazarius, once 
his houſe. | | 752 

The Vice-king's palace is of ſtone, 
and ſtately, the front very large, ſup- 
ported with pillars, and has a noble 
piazza before it, from whence to the 
mole is an admirable deſcent for coaches, 
like a winding ſtair-caſe. 

The garden of di Vico has an excellent 
proſpect, abundance of fine fountains and 
other water- works; and being on the 
ſide of a hill, is ſo prettily contrived, 
that there are ovens like rooms, one 

or three or- four ſtories, 
Beſides theſe, there are many other pa- 
laces and villa's, as that royal one of 
Poggio Reale, of Pietrabianca, &c. 

VirgiPs tomb ſtands likewiſe in a gar- 
den on the ſide of a hill, and on the top 
of it grows a laurel, which tho” ill us'd 
by curious ſtrangers, yet flouriſhes: on a 
wall by it is this epitaph : 


Qui Cineres Tumulo bæc Veſtigia condilur 
.  olim 
Ille hoc qui cecinit paſcua, rura, duces, 


They. here alſo ſay he had a houſe, 
and ſhow a little ſtone ſeat, enclos'd like 
a cloſet, with an excellent proſpect, where 


he writ his Georgicks, 


The Mole lies like a bended arm into 
the ſea, and being very large, there they 
go in the evenings to take the freſco: at 
the further end of it is the Pharos z by 


the ſide of it, the caſtle Nuovo; and on a 
rock in the ſea, the caſtle Lovo. | 


The great market-place is large, at 
leaſt as Smithfield, ſtor'd with admirable 
proviſions of all kinds; but the pork, 
bacon, and pidgeons ſo extraordinary, 
that they ſeem quite different meats from 
ours, Their fruits, limonades, creams, 
ſherbets, wines, Sc. and the cheapneſs 
of them all, deſerves no leſs to be ad- 
mired and prais'd, In this Piazza, like 
the place above-ſaid are their gallows and 
executions, | 

Veſuvius is about nine miles from Va- 
ples, but by its great heighth, appears 


Wit 


wr near z the way to it, 1s all cover'd 
ſtones burnt into cinders of all ſizes; 


the hill it ſelf very ſteep, cloath'd in 
aſhes ; the ſharp top blown away, and 
a round hole in it, eſteem'd a mile wide, 
which 1s very deep, but of an equal bore ; 
the ſides of it is rock, the bottom a per- 
fect flat, except the very middle, where 


it perpetually ſmoaks, and by its vent 
ing there, has rais'd a little hill, the 


m__ part of which is tipt with ſul- 
P ; * 


Ur. 


Behind * is a paſſage cut through pauſſlippo 


a mountain, large enough for two carts 


to paſs, as long at leaſt as the Mall in &.. 
James's Park, and very high, by which 
means it is not very dark, the light 


ſtriking in at each end, a great way; 
and in the middle of it is a lamp that 
hangs there for the virgin's ſake, who 
has our Saviour in her lap. | 


The Grotta del Cane, is a little place Grottadet 


cut in the ſide of a hill, where there Cane. 


breathes out from the ground a vapour of 
that malignity, that in a moment it 


kills a dog, if his head be held low to 


it; and they uſually throw him into the 
lake Agnano, cloſe by, which they ſay 
revives them again; but if they hold 
them too long in the Grotto, they will be 
miſtaken z witneſs a dog that follow'd 
me from Rome. A torch held in the 
ſame manner, will inſtantly go outz and 
in this experiment is ſeen its force, for 


hold it high, it burns as at other times; 


but lower and lower, bluer and bluer, 
till it extinguiſh z *tis kept lock'd, leſt 
ſome lilly Auimal ſhould go into it for 
ſhelter, as once a Pilgrim did, and died. 


The Solfatara has hills round it, and golfatata. 


ſeems to be a place where a mountain 
once ſtood ; the ground is ' very hot, 
ſounds hollow, and in divers places the 
ſulphureous ſmoał iſſues with great noiſe 
and violence: they make cups and pots 
of the earth, which are us'd phyſically, 
and gather great quantities of Sal-Armo- 


" niack, Nitre, Vitriol, and other prepara- 


tions, from this natural laboratory. As 
antiently, ſo it is ſtill believed to be the 


mouth of hell; the fathers Capucins juſt 


by it, hearing oft ſighs and groans of 
ſouls in pain, and ſometimes ſee them in 
the ſhape of birds with human faces, 
come out thence to air themſelves, with 
a great black keeper, like a raven with 
them z at whoſe dreadful croaks they all 
plunge into the fire again, 


4 


Cloſe by a little arm of the ſea, of three Puzzuolo, 


now a wretched” poor place; and on the 
other ſide, the ruins of Baia, to which 


| Caligula made a bridge, thirteen of the 
_ prodigious piles and arches being yet re- 


maining : of that famous town, ſome of 
| the 


miles and a half broad, ſtands Puzzuelo, aud Baia. 
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made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 443 


the ſtreets may yet be known, but has 
nothing left remarkable. 

Flizium. Near it are the Elizian fields, a place 

of no great bliſs, yet would have ſtill 

been Paradiſe, had it not loſt its prieſts. 

piſcina The Piſcina Mirabile is a vaſt cave, 

Mirabile. or cellar, entirely under ground, lined 
with a plaiſter as hard as flint, ſupported 
with abundance of huge ſquare pillars, 
and ſuppos'd to have been a reſervoir of 
water for the Roman galleys that lay hard 
by it, in the Mare Mortuum. 

Cento Ca- The Cento Jamerelle are a hundred 

merelle. little Grozto's in the manner of the for- 
mer, and for the ſame purpoſe, though 
ſome ſay, for to keep ſlaves in for the 

- uſe of the galleys. 

Sepolch. Of Agrippina's ſumptuous villa, the 

Agrippina only entire part remaining, is her tomb, 
which in a dark hole, amongſt the ruins, 

by torch-light may be ſeen. 7 

Villa Ci- Near that on the ſhore is a ruin of 


cerone, Cicero's villa, that of Lucullus; a little 


ne further, that of Nero's palace, and other 
Nerone, buildings; and on a hill waſh'd by the 
ec. ſea, the walls of a modern caſtle ; not 
much further, Cicero's baths, formerly 

in great eſteem. 
hagni At a little diſtance are the hot baths 
Tritoli. cut in a hard rock in ſeveral entries to 
ſweat in, which are ſo warm, that ' tis 
almoſt impoſſible to endure two minutes, 
at the further end. 
Monte By this is the new mountain, a hill, 
Nuovo. eſteem'd a mile or two in compaſs, that 
about one hundred years ago, did riſe in 
one night after a terrible earthquake, 

and almoſt dried up the lake Lucrinus. 
\empio Near the ſhore is a great ruin of the 
ere temple of Hercules, and ſome remains of 
the villa of Hortenſius. ; 
Grotta di The Sybils Grotto is a large paſſage, 
Sibilla. cut in a hill, like that of Pauſilippus, 
and formerly a road to Cuma, now wall'd 
up in the middle; about one hundred 
and fifty yards within it, there is a ſtreight 
entry, which leads to divers little rooms 
of ſeveral ſizes, the one of which has 
been adorn'd with Moſaick work, Sc. In 
the furtheſt, there is a ſpring of luke- 
warm water, which makes it ſuſpected 
that theſe chambers were cut for the ſake 
of that; but being ſo far from light, or 
air, than what is ſuffocating, I cannot 
ueſs at the uſe, or the inhabitant. 

Lago Juſt before the entrance into this Gro7to, 
| Averno. is the round lake Avernus z and on the 
ſide of it, the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo, which is made an argument, that 


the abqve-ſaid rooms were the lodgings 
of 481 At a little further diſtance 
are ſeveral ſcatter'd ruins, and in the hills 

about it, abundance of baths and ſweat- 


ing places, eſteem'd good for ſeveral 
diſeaſes; and in the Romans time had 
ſtatues there erected that pointed, and 
inſcriptions that told what part and 
diſtemper every bath was proper for; but 

the Salernian phyſicians growing poor by 

it, went unanimouſly one night and 
defaced them both, - 98 
Further on by Cuma is the lake of Palude 
Accheron, which now is no more horrid — 2 
than the former, only its water of worſe 
colour. 

The government of Naples is by a vice- Govern- 
roy, whoſe commiſſion is uſually for 72 
three years, with the allowance of 24000 
ducats annually, beſides what he flays off 
the people: he is aſſiſted by a privy coun- 
ſel, two ſecretaries of ſtate, and four 
doctors of the law, called Repgenti della 
Cancellaria, which are term'd alſo his 
counſellors, and in matters of impor- 
tance, are joined with the former, Of 


the ſame denomination there are likewiſe 


two always reſiding in the court of Spain, 


and fit in the council of Ealy there, ex- 


actly to inform them of the ſtate of Na- 
ples; and in theſe, and all courts of juſ- 
tice, at leaſt half of them muſt be Spaniards. 

The city is between eight and nine Strength. 
miles in compaſs, with bulwarks alla | 
moderna, and encloſes 300, ooo inhabi- 
tants, beſides monaſteries and ſtrangers; 
has an arſenal and five caſtles; a mole 
and ſquadron of ſeven galleys; a guard 
of fifty horſe always next the perſons of 
the vice- roy; an hundred halberdiers that 
guard in the palace; five troops of 
light horſe-men, and 4000 Spaniſh foot, 
which are there daily upon duty likewiſe, 
and beſides, ſupply the caſtles. 

The kingdom is eſteem'd to be 1468 Carriſins. 
miles in compaſs; in all the ſeveral | 
caſtles of which, and guards upon the 
ſea-coaſts, there are but 1608 Spaniſh foot. 

The militia of horſe, called the Bat. Militia. 
taglione, are 1020, put into 16 troops: 
the foot of the ſame denomination 2 5078, 
every hundred families furniſhing five 
ſoldiers, ſuch as their officers ſhall ap- 
prove, which are oblig'd within, or out 
of the kindgom, to ſerve five years, and 
then to be relieved by others ſent in their 
toom; but during the time of ſuch 
ſervice, ought to receive the ſame pay 
with the Spaniþ foot. Of theſe, as 
well as all other force in the kingdom, 
the vice-roy is captain-general, 

The ſeveral provinces have governors Governor: 
called Primi Guiſticieri, which are allow'd / pro- 
a guard of twelve halberds, but their go- 
vernments laſt but two years. 
The revenue, which before the rebel- Revenue. 
lion, in 1647, was to the treaſury fiſteen 
Carlin - 
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Policy. 


Tour 11 France and Italy, 


Carlini a family, beſides all other pay- 
ments, for the maintenance of the army, 
Sc. and the free gift that every two 
years the parliament in that time made, 
of 1,200,000 ducats, is now 42 Carlin 
a family, in lieu of all the other payments 
and gifts. And in lieu of the exciſe and 
gabels that were upon all ſorts of things 
neceſſary to life, it was agreed likewiſe 
to give the king 300,000 ducats yearly, 
which is ſince increas'd 113,000 ducats, 
by an extraordinary impoſition on tobacco, 
not included in the covenant, becauſe 
judg*d a thing not neceſſary to human 
life, The impoſition on the ſheep and 
paſturage in Apuglia, amounts to 200,000 
ducats yearly, and what the king re- 


ceives in lieu of his knights ſervice, or 


tenure d'Adopo, 100,000 yearly, which 
is all the certain revenue the Spaniards 
have in the kingdom of Naples. 

The chief policy in this government, 
is the keeping the nobility at odds, which 
arc ſo unwiſe as to be ſo to the greateſt 
degree imaginable, not daring any one 
of them to go 20 miles out of town, 
without a guard of fifty or an hundred 
horſe, with which they are ſupply'd for 
the moſt part out of the troops of Bandili, 
that for this reaſon are by chem ſupported 
and protected, every great man having 
his ſquadron of rogues ready at a little 
ſummons to attempt any thing upon his 


enemy. The inquiſition they here would 


Loretto. 


very fain have as ſevere as ' tis in Spain, 
but the people are always ready to rebel 
on the leaſt offer at it, 

The holy chamber brought by angels 
to Lorello, has now a church built over it; 
before which is a fountain, and the ſtatue 
of Sixtus Quintus; and for yet better ſe- 
curity from eyes and hands, is wall'd 
about with marble, beautified with ſtatues 
of Sybils and Prophets; within 'tis little, 
the materials brick ; has but one window, 


and at that the angel entered when he 


brought news of the incarnation ; the 
furniture is much better, for the cup- 
board of. plate they had ſent with the 
houſe, was only ſome earthen veſſels 
but now it has ſeveral of gold, ſet with 
jewels, beſides ſilver, amber, &c. there 


not being a prince, nor great family in 


Europe, that on the ſcore of ſome danger 
or deliverance have not made their pre- 
ſents to it, except the Exgliſb, who have 
either been more fortunate, or wiſer than 
the reſt, What is of value above all the 
riches, is the virgin with our Saviour in 
her arms; made of cedar, by St, Luke, 
which came alſo with the houſe, and is 
defended by an iron-grate z, in the room 


where they keep their moſt ſuperfluous. 


. Tiridates, kin 


* 


treaſure, they ſhow divers rich gowns, 
for this image, which are kept for holy- 
days, It has an apothecary's ſhop be- 
longing to it, for the uſe of pilgrims,” in 
which there are ſome pots that were 
painted by Raphael Urbin. The next re- 
markable thing is their cellar, which is 
the largeſt in Haly, ſtor'd with vaſt tuns 
of excellent wine z another mark of peo- 
ples charity. 


Ancona, ſtands upon the gulph; to- Ancona. 


wards land is defended by a cattle, and 
has a ſhort mole into the ſea ;, the tri- 
umphal arch of Trajane the moſt remark- 
able thing. 


Rimini preſerves upon a pedeſtal the Rimini. 


ſtone that Cz/ar ſtood on, when he per- 
ſwaded his ſoldiers to march to Rome, 


Ferrara ſtands on a flat, by the noble Ferrara. 


river Po; has a cittadel and excellent 
walls, with water round them of great 
breadth : before the Duomo are two ſtatues 
in braſs, of the family d'Eſte; and in the 
monaſtery of the Benedidtines, the tomb 
of Aricſto; and is ſuch a ſort of town as 
Parma or Modena, 


Venice, the free-born ſlate which nei- Venice. 


ther Athens, Sparta, nor Rome could boaſt, 
ſtands in the Adriatict, upon little illands, 
every way two or three leagues from land, 
for which diſtance the water about it be- 
ing very ſhallow, renders it impregnable ; 
the main fea is kept off by a long natural 
bank of twenty or thirty miles, ſo that the | 
ſtrongeſt winds are not prejudicial, The 
body of the city is eſteemed five miles 
in compaſs, beſides the ſcatter'd iſlands 
about it; the houſes ſo cloſe for want of 
ground, that there are more than in a town 
of double that circuit : it is well builr, has 
divers palaces, and if inferior to any 
other city in 1/aly, *tis in churches : the 
ſtreets have convenient paſſage for ſuch 
as go on foot, as well as for the boats, 
having that admirable ſituation, that one 
may go to every houſe in town. by water 
or by land: in the middle of it is the 
Canal Grande, deep and large z over that 
and all the reſt, ſtone-bridges of one arch, 
under which their Gondola's conveniently 
paſs ; the number of which are ſaid to be 
20,000; and in all the little call or land- 
paſſages, little ſhops well furniſhed. 


The church of Sz. Mark has a great S. Marco. 


deal of marble, both without and within, 
as the front, the pillars, pavement, 
Sc. but not modern architecture; very 
high over the door, ſtands the four braſs 
gilt Grecian horſes of Liſippus, ſent by 
of Armenia, to Nero. 
The treaſure of this church is very, great, 
ſhown always in the preſence of one of the 
Procuratori; ſome of the principal things 

are 


8 * 


f 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 

are the twelve ſuits of gold armour, ſet is a painting by Paolo Veroneſe, almoſt 
with pearl, with crowns worn by ſo many equal to his other; the cloiſter and dor- 
virgins antiently on ſome feſtivals; two mitory very noble. TE HL 


other royal crewns, and the Doge's, all In St. Salvatore there are two pictures by 8. Salva- 
ſet with ſtones of great value; three great | 


Titian, of the transfiguration and annun- tore. 
carbuncles, a fleus-de-lis with a great dia- ' 


ciation, 
mond in it; a huge ſaphire, a cup of The church of our lady is built in an Madonna 
one turquoiſe, great maſſive candleſticks, 


| oval, but not yet finiſh'd z was a vow of di Salute. 
and chalice of gold; two crucifixes ſet with | 


the ſenates in a great plague. 
pearl, Cc. beſides relicks of greater value, 
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In this monaſtery of the Carita, there La Carita. O 


Piazza 
8. Marco. 


Palazzo 
del Doge 


- eſcap'd, cruſted with white marb 


uſe of councils, officers, c. 


as a tooth of St. Mart; another of Mary 
Magdalen, a lock of the virgin's hair, 
ſome of the blood at our Saviour's paſſion 3 
a piece of John Baptiſt's ſkull; one of 
the ſtones that was thrown at 97.” Stephen, 
Before this church is the fine Piazza 
built about with Portico's 3 and were it 
not for the buildings that almoſt divide it 
into two, would be exceeding ſpacious, 
Next to the church is the Doge's 
palace; very large, and was much finer 
before *twas burnt, as by that part which 
ap- 
parts: the duke himſelf has 5 one 
apartment, the reſt employ'd for the 
The great 
ſenate-room is finely painted, roof and 
ſides, the end over the Doge's ſeat is by 
the hand of Tintoret, and eſteem'd one 
of the four belt pieces of the world: by 
the chamber, where the Concilio di Dieci 
fit, is a little armory, with arms in great 
readineſs for 1000 men ; the muſkets al-. 
ways charg'd, and match ſo diſpos'd in a 
little engine with gunpowder, that pul- 
ling a ſtring, lights 100 pieces at once: 
to this there is a door out of the counſel, 
and the key lies always by the duke: 


there are alſo a great many curioſities, as 


the ſword of Scanderbeg, ſome Perſian 
armour, ſecret arms, as halberds that 
diſcharge a trunk at ſeveral times with 


- piſtols, laid artificially to go off at the 


Monaſte- * 


rio di 8. 
Gcorgio. 


opening; croſs-bows to ſhoot needles, 
Sc. | h 
The fine church and monaſtery of St, 
George has an iſland to itſelf, with a gar- 
den both large and pleaſant: in the re- 


fectory is the excellent picture, by Paolo 


Veroneſe, of the wedding in Canaan, where, 


amongſt the muſicians, he has plac'd him-_ 


ſelf; this likewiſe 1s one of the four re- 
nowned pieces, and is the freſheſt and 
ſtrongeſt painting of all I have ſeen. 
Before the church of St. Fobn is a braſs 
ſtatue of Bartolomeo Coloye on horſe-back : 
in the chappel of St. Hiacinth the mar- 
tyrdom of the two patrons, by Titian, 
which is the third famous piece z and 
that of Mich. Angel's laſt judgment at 
** . the fourth: in the refectory 
Von, 1. 


0 


f ſ 


is the raiſing up of Lazarus, painted by 
Baſſan. a 1 


The Arſenal is eſteem'd three miles in A-/ena/. 
compaſs, but though not half ſo much, 


is vaſtly great, having rooms not only 
for materials, and to make all ſorts of 
proviſions of war, and magazines for 
them, when done, but their docks for 
galleys, ſhips, Sc. are there alſo, and 
every thing that appertains to them 
there furniſh'd and wrought; all which 
employs conſtantly about 1500 men, In 


two chambers above-ſtairs are arms for 


50,000 men, and in two other rooms the 
ſame for 60 gallies, among which there 
is the rich Bucentoro, gilded and carved 
all over, on which the Doge and Senators 
go to wed the ſea. | 


The iſland of Murano is the place Murano. 


where their glaſs-houſes ſtand, whoſe 
trade is infinitely decreas'd, and the canal 


by it, the place of Corſo, where, in the ſum- 


mer evenings, the ladies take the freſco, | 


The diverſions there in Carneval, are Carneval. 


variety of habits and humors, 10,000 
meeting every afternoon in St, Mark's 
Piazza, of almoſt ſo many different 
ſhapes and geſtures, where there is free- 
dom of ſaying or doing any thing whilſt 
maſk'd : after tis duſk, many of the beſt 
quality retire to the Ridotti, a tort of 
gaming-houſes where they play at cards, 
or talk with the ladies, a liberty they on- 
ly'have at this ſeaſon ; and for that reaſon, 
the men in general are cuckolded but 


once a year: from thence they either go 


to the comedies or incomparable opera's, 
where the ſcences and voices ſo far excel 
the French, that they have ſcarce reſem- 
blance. Towards the latter end of Car- 
neval, they make ſport with baiting of 
bulls, and ſome of their heads are cut off 
with ſwords at a blow; they have girls, 
boys, Cc. that play all the tricks on the 
high and low rope, fly down from S.. 
Mark's ſteeple, with fire- works, c. In 


the Cavallerizzo I ſaw twelve noble Vene- 
Hans richly arm'd and dreſs'd with point, 


teathers, and habits'of different colours, 
to diſtinguiſh them, perform on Neapo- 
litan horſes all the exerciſes of lance, 
ſword, and piſtol, at ſea-monſters ſo 

1 5 X plac'd, 


« 
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plac'd, that they made a pretty figure in 
the action; afterwards the deities of earth 
and ſea with great machines being preſent 
to the muſick, ſoft Tromba, and incom- 

rable voice of rare Antonina, gallop'd and 


| ſtopp'd in ſuch excellent time and order, 


Govern- 
ment. 


Grand 


council. 


Fregadi. 


Colle se. 


that no country-dance was ever better 
rform'd, not the leaſt miſtake or error 
appening all the time. 
he ſovereignty is in the grand coun- 
cil, which conſiſts of all the other coun- 
cils and magiſtrates z next in the ſenate, 
or pregadi, the college, the council of 
Ten, the Quarante Criminale, &c. 
The grand council having the ſupreme 
power, confers dignities, makes laws, 
creates magiſtrates, and all the other 
councils, and into it no noble Venetian can 
enter. before the age of twenty-five years, 
except by balloting for it, and then if it 
be his lot, he may ſit at twenty. 
The Pregadi are the body of the ſenate, 


ſo called from being prayed to come to 


council, has now an addition of ſixty 
more, called the Giunto, and admits be- 
ſides the College, the Concilii Criminali, 
the council of Ten, and ſome other ma- 
giſtrates, in all to the number of 276, who 
vote by little ſoft balls like buttons, white 
and yellow, put into a box divided, of 
the ſame colours, which takes away all 
fear of making enemies, and prevents 
cabals and factions: to theſe are belong- 
ing twenty-four ſecretaries, twelve attend- 
ing, the others with embaſſadors. 

The college conſiſts of the Doge, and ſix 
counſellors, together ſtiled the Signioria, 
and the eldeſt of them, in the Doge's ab- 


' ſenſe, ſupplies his place, ſo that buſineſs 


has no delay: there ſits likewiſe three 
Capi, of the Quarante Criminale, which 
repreſent that council; ſix Savii Grandi, 
five di Terra Ferma, and five Savii alli 


Ordini; which laſt, are young men, 


Embaſſa- 
dors audi 


ence. 


Doge. 


plac'd there only to learn: theſe receive 
petitions, open letters, give audience to 
publick miniſters, c. but no poſitive 
anſwers, thoſe depending on the ſenate, 
At the entrance of embaſſadors into 
this college, they all riſe up, and are 
bare, except the Page, who is only to 
cardinals and princes, on whoſe right 
hand they are afterwards plac'd. 

The Doge is choſen by all the nobility 
of above thirty years old, by ballotting 


ſeveral ways for electors, and then they a- 


atches ſign'd by him, but no guards, 
fal he ſhould make himſelf more conſi- 
derable: his conſtant revenue but 100 
Zecchins a week, and his children and 
brothers deprived of enjoying any great 
charge in the ſtate, during his life, he 
himſelf not being permitted to go out of 
Venice without leave, and is then without 
any power. 


and his ſix counſellors, elected of diffe- 
rent families, without the leaſt affinity 
or alliance; are judges of treaſons and 
all criminal matters of higheſt impor- 
tance, and inſtituted for a check upon 


the nobility. Theſe chooſe amongſt them- 7,4.;5,., 


ſelves three inquiſitors of ſtate, who ſerve 
by turns, have power to enquire againſt 
the Doge himſelf, and every ſlight ſuſpi- 
cion 1s ſufficient to baniſh, impriſon, or 
puniſh with death, without mercy, any 
that reveal their ſecrets, or uſurp any of 
the _— treaſure, or revenue, not re- 
garding the doing an injuſtice to parti- 
culars for the publick good. 


The 40 Criminale is form'd moſt of Quer un 
the nobility too; of which ſort of council Criminale 


there are two more, of a ſecond rank, or 
poorer nobility; inſtituted, that none 
might be diſcontented, but every one 
might have his ſhare in the government: 
the one is called Civil Yecchia ; the other 
Civil Nuova: the firſt, for appeals from 
the city, the latter from the country: 
and they ſit in ſenate by turns, every ſix- 
teen months; which change is practisꝰd, in 
the ſenate itſelf, the council of ten, and 
in all other offices, and magiſtrates, ex- 
cept the chancellor: the people by that 
means, in a little ſpace, being freed from 
oppreſſion, and ill governors, if ſuch 
ſnould chance to be elected: beſides, ſo 
many councils prevents the altering of 
the government, which fron a few, 
might eaſter ſucceed, and ſooner diſpatch 
buſineſs. 


The fix Savii Grandi, are a kind of Savii 
miniſters of ſtate ; who every day after Grand: 


council, conſult together of that day's bu- 
ſineſs z and once a week carry what is 
ripe to the ſenatez and being men of 
great experience, their preparation pre- 
vents the confuſion that would ariſe from 
ſo many opinions, the ignorant being 
ever the greateſt number in all aſſemblies. 


The council of Ten now increas'd to Council of 
the number of ſeventeen, beſides the duke Ten. 


gain for others, varying ſo often to prevent The Savii di Terra Firma are inferior $avii di 


factions : the duke, when elected, has to the former; can give their votes in Hera 
the college, but not in the ſenate : and me. 


no ſovereignty but in name, the honour 


of a throne, his mantle and fantaſtick 


crown z yet to make him ſomething 
eſteem'd, they allow all letters to be di- 
rected to him, money coin'd, and dif- 


of theſe are choſen the Savio Caſſiere, and 
the Savio alla Scrittura : the firſt provides 
and diſburſes the money, the other has 
the ſuperintendance of the militia, : 
The 


Procura- 
torii. 


made by an Engliſh Gentleman, 1675. 


The Procuratorii ought to be but nine, 
but are now thirty-ſix; encreaſed by their 
neceſſities in the war of Candia, then ſel- 
ling theſe honours, for 20, ooo ducats a 
piece; but as they die, will come to 
their firſt inſtitution. The dignity is 
eſteem'd very great; for, having the doors 
of the ſenate always open to them, and 


freed from being ſent embaſſadors, except 


Grand 
Chancel- 


bor. 


in extraordinary; yet this office never- 
theleſs is void of all power, not having 
the liberty to enter either into the grand 
council, or that of Ten, but is purely 
church- warden, and without any other 
authority than what relates to the church 
8 St. Mark, the having a care of orphans, 

6 

Citizens are admitted to have ſeveral 
charges; one of the principal is made 
grand chancellor, with the title of Ex“ 
ducal habit, and the priviledge to enter 


into ſenate, councils, Cc. where he may 


give his opinion, but not vote; his al- 


lowance 3000 ducats a year, and worth 


Avoga- 


dors. 


10,000 more, is the only place that is 
for term of life, and eſteem'd the beſt in 
the republick. i TE: 

* They have alſo three Avogadors, a ſort 
of attorney-general, which to make more 
fieree and keen, are allow'd good part of 
the eſtates confiſcated : the ſeveral Pro- 
viditori, Sc. becauſe too tedious, I omit : 


*tis to be obſerv'd, that no man is ſuffer*d 


to enjoy two places, be they never ſo in- 
conſiderable, and the nobility muſt run 
through the moſt inferior employments, 
before they can poſſeſs thoſe that are de- 
ſirable; by which means they arrive at 


the great ones, when they are in riper 


Num er of The noble families, with thoſe added 


nobility. 


Jealouſy. 


years, and fitter to manage them, and 
the ſmall ones are not deſpiſed; for if 
any refuſe the charge he is elected to, 
he is fined 2000 ducats, and baniſh'd 
the grand council for two years, 


in the war of Candia, are about 220, and 


before that, to conceal their ſmall num- 


ber, and take away emulation, they 
gave leave to ſecretaries, lawyers, phy- 


ſicians and notaries, to wear their habits, 


which they (till continue. 

They are ſo jealous of one anothers 
aſpiring to the ſovereignity, that they 
will not ſuffer popularity. in ans and 
therefore e Loredano for 
eminently ferved his country in quieting 
and appealing a tumult with his ſingle 


preſence, hom none] of the magiſtrates: 


and arguments or force could prevail 
upon. } | 

To ſpeak with any foreign miniſter, 
or his ſervants, is no leſs than treaſon, 


ving 


and therefore they fly them like the 
plague, a policy in ſuch a 
abſolutely neceſſary 
aſſembly there will be ſome from whom 
embaſſadors, by their preſents, would not 
want intelligence of their greateſt ſecrets, 
and now no treaſure or reward can pre- 
vail to make them hang upon the gal- 
lows by the foot. 

Their own embaſſadors, at their re- 
turn, are oblig'd to give in writing an 
account of their negociation, and to lay 
their preſents before the ſenate; which 
marks of honour they are nevertheleſs 
not deprived of. , 
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overnment 
for in ſo great an 


In the government they leave the Policy. 


reins looſe, in all things that are not di- 
rectly prejudicial to the ſtate ; their great- 
eſt vices, wenching and gaming, are 
countenanc'd, becauſe it renders them too 
ſlothful and effeminate to think of rebel- 


lionz and in imitation of the nobility, 


the religious alſo take their liberty, it not 
being in the power of the nuncio, nor 
pope himſelf, to hinder z for the ſecular 
magiſtrate can' only impriſon, who will 
rather protect than puniſh ; and they will 


not have the prieſts of exemplary piety, 


leſt they ſhould by the vulgar be too 
much lov'd and rever'd, which might at 
one time or other prove dangerous to the 


ſtate z beſides, by conniving at their de- 


bauchery, they can the eaſier get the. 
monaſteries ſuppreſs'd by the pope when 
they have need of money. 


% ” 


The ſpiritual affairs are governed by a Patriarch 
patriarch, which always is a noble Vene- and ingui- 


tian, and choſen by the ſenate, who have 
placed. three nobles alſo in the inquiſi- 
tion, as aſſiſtants, (without which the ec- 
cleſiaſticks can effect nothing) and or- 
dered that the goods of the condemn'd 


fit ion. 


ſhould not go to the church, but to the 


heirs of the criminal; ſo that, that which 
in other places is a terrible tribunal, 
there Fights no body, having power 
only to a& by the ſenate's will, who 
ſuffers hereſy becauſe it is a city of trade, 
and other crimes and ſins, being inferior 
to that, are not minded; Lutherans too, 


Sc. are without ſcruple buried in their 


churches. 


When any diſpatch arrives from Rome, Pope 
the ſenate makes uſe of two doctors, one „ 


of divinity, the other of law); and the 
latter is to obſerve there be nothing in it 
any way to the damage of the itate ; 
and then having both ſign'd it, tis pre- 
ſented to the ſenate, without whoſe aſ- 


ſent no bull has there any force: and if 


it require any anſwer, thoſe two above- 
named doctors form it to their mind; 


and 


452. 


and then ſending for the nuncio, tell 
him in very good words their reſolution 3 
and if he reply, or deſire any further ſa- 
tisfaction in the matter, they are ſilent 
and any ſenator that is related to a car- 
dinal, or pope's nephew, &{;.- cannot 
be t e debe. 


Devotion. The devotion of the city in general, 


Jews, 


Gower ne 
wont of 
"Ferra 
Firma. 


is after the example of the young nobi- 
lity, who uſe the churches chiefly for 
love appointments ; and for the monaſte- 
ries of women, their exerciſes are ſuch as 


would have made even Aretine to bluſh, 


being accuſed of ſhameful and incredible 
wantonnelſs, | | 75 
They permit abundance 


of Jes to 


live and trade there, Who are obliged to 


keep a ſmall bank to lend to the poor 
on pawns, without intereſt, and wear red 
hats for diſtinction: theſe, for their re- 

uted ſecreſy, are very much cheriſhed 
by the nobility, there not being one but 
has his Few for his confident, nor Few 
without his protector. 1452 


I heir territories on Terra Firma are 
put into theſe diviſions, La Marca Tre- 


viggiana, 11 Friuli, I Padouano, It Vi- 


= 


centino, Il Veroncſe, Il Breſciano, II Ber- 


gamaſco, Il Cremaſco ; then part of Dal- 
matia, ria, the iſlands of Cu, Zante, 


and Cephalonia, Cerigo, Tine, and three 


laces ſtill remaining to them in the 

ingdom of Candia. In the government 
of theſe, to make them moſt ſecure, 
they do all they can poſſible to keep the 
nobility at odds, and make them. to each 
other mortal enemies, a policy begun by 
Erixaso lieutenant of Udine, who obſerved. 
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Friuli, which is one of the beſt, being 
round, with nine royal bulwarks, three 
miles in compaſs, and requires 8000 
men. It is a fortification againſt Ger- 
many, and ſecures that country from the 
ravage of the Turks, Lg 
As to their ſoldiers, the republick is S/dirr;, 
ſerved by ſtrangers, Germans and others, Calis, 
their militia of Terra Firma being of 
little value, having no experience; but 
they think them uſeful on any ſudden 
alarm, and might reſiſt till they could 
provide better: beſides, do ſerve to make 
a ſhow. to their neighbours of ſeeming 
always armed. Their own people they 
dare not train, nor of them compoſe an 
abſolute army, leſt they ſhould turn their 
arms upon the nobility themſelves, who 
they perfectly hate. The ſtate therefore 
leaves them freely to enjoy all manner of 
ſloth and luxury; the republick by their 
money only, and others diſſentions, hav- 
ing made themſelves thus conſiderable, 
not by their own valour. Of this mili- 
tia, ſuch as it is, they have 1 39 compa- 
nies, and the * and ſerjeants have 
pay: they have beſides 20 companies of 
200 each, and 15 troops of horſe, that 
are all paid; ſix galleys always in the 
gulph, and 30 more in readineſs, Which 


d * min 11 b N * 
ä 


— 
erte 
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they can double upon occaſion. *. _ 
The revenue is about four millions and Reverze. 
a half yearly of ducats, but in time of 
war they encreaſe their gabels and impo- 
ſitions on all things, which is ever paid 
without force or 'vialence. In' the laſt 
war with Candia they ſold all offices, by 
which they raiſed 500,000 ducats; the 
lands that were given to the church of &. 


the great unity and friendſhip. of that 
gentry, and natural affection to the houſe 
of Auſtria, wrote to the ſtate that they 
would provide ſome remedy for the in- 


Marky commons, &c. beſides the great 
ſum by the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, and 
the advantage they had by leaving the 


convenienoies that might grow from it. 
The advice was grateful, and immedi- 
ately they ſent him ducal letters to con- 
fer the dignities of counts on ſeveral of 
the moſt antient families, which he was 


door of honour open to all that brought 
100, ooo ducats to be made noble; Which 
laſt has been of ill conſequence, for be- 
ing moſt merchants that were ſo admit- 

ted, that money, and they, being other- 


wiſe employed, they have ſince conſide- 
rably decay d in their trade, the ſoul of 
that and all other ſtates, At the ſame 
time they alſo had a lottery, with which 
they got a vety great ſum of money, and 


to do on pretence of rewarding their me- 
rits. Theſe honours were greedily re- 
ceived, and immediately between them 
ahd thoſe that wanted; grew-a mortal- 
feud, not yet extinguiſhed z which has 


not only prevented them from having dfe / moſt of it out of ſtrangers pockets, - 
any plots or intelligence with their neigh- 
entiquarrels and 


Places of 


Airengib. 


botirs, but by their fr 
follies, made them forfeit moſt of their 
eſtates, to che grea 
Jensi ann. 8. 
Their ſtrongeſt places are 


"Ps, 

t advan c 
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Peſchiera, Linago, Caſtel di Briſtia, Caſtel | in 

S. Felice di Verona, and Palma" Nuova in chant putting in part of his eſtate 
3 11 F. f 1171 MEL! Poles GH, 2. I ELSS 4 | 


and a long time 5 delay'd giv: 
ing of the prizes, alledging they were not 
all drawn, ſo had rhe uſe of bath. es 

Of greateſt advantage is the Banco di Banco «i 
Giro, where the republick hath the be- Giro. 
nefit of more than five millions of ducats 
without a farthing intereſt, every mer- . 
which 
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"a by anEngliſh dane 1 675 

- which upon any bargain: is: paſſed to an- it A | what, the En (tk and 0 

other, _—_— other dalay or rf 2 in thertime o 
ſtance, than altering the name. And if Candia; e ich they e Fe- 

any man would have ready mone ) for ie yearly. 250 n 500, 
his intereſt in it, there are always thoſe which they ſent into Turky, 17 lilks, 
ready to give it him; and who have not gold, ſilver, 7 5 glaſſes, ſome nia? 
monies in this manner, have not hav of which went further on. ing Bode, 5. 
credit ; for there they go to ſee the worth rabia, and Armenia. To avoid, fran 2 

füirſt of him they intend to truſt. _ tation of their money to, any, foreign 
cordingly conſide. | country, they wear nothing ut their 

W . own, manufacture, having very ' ſevere 

* Money contaciy 944 bs poblick Jaws againſt extrayagance of pint os, 

I nanny! is 114 ; The pope. and this republick, are like —_— . 
| | fas Ducats. thoſe tw twins, Which 1 4, 9:44 Hay D pope. 

| Davii 4 pear 151 30 1724988 their bodies, find ſuch impediment, that 

VDVecime ardinaire 224000 the | one |, would, certainly deſtroy, the 

Dalli Taglioni 2 $0000 other, if 1 they, did not bo th Kno- that 
Dall Impaſitiane del Campaiegs | 7000 on the life of his companion depended 
Dalle Decimæ del 'Clero 10000 his own, and not daring to min, cher 
Dalli Contributions e, | bopas aſt cach other. 

Dall Uniuerſita dell Hebhrei 3200 To Sovey{though they. hate that Juke Savoy. 
D'aſſitii e Caricbe Vitalttic 25000 for his pretenſions to Cyprus). they always 
Dalli Datii di Terra Firma. s | 2168973 give their, aſſiſtange, Jeſt a more power- 
Dalle Detime'. - . 2810000 ful neighbour ſhould come in his place. 

. Dolls Taglioni 1110 They have much eſteem. apd affection Toſcary- 
Dal Impaſitione del Canpadego . © -y000P for the. Great — telirvieg kim wy = 
Dalle Decime del Clero | . 190009 wiſe, and of great knowledge in ſtate 
Dalle Cute 40000 affairs, and becauſe neutral to the 'two 
Nendite di Dalmatia 1411448 {powerful ecrous af Frame and Spain; 
ann delle ire We 4.1. 4. 182258 and as a mark. of their xeſpect, his re- 

OJ 1 4195393 lidence is received with open doors, a 
compliment not allowed 40 ar other 
eee la. Prince in aal. 
Officiali del Arſenal/ 124060 There was antiently great enmity be-Genoua 
Per comprar \Robbe Viſage af s ; tween the ſtate of Genoua and this r epub- 53 
n 85 9033 lick e but Lincs they appeared ſor dhe 
Frutti chepaga la Zacca N intereſt of France as well as > it is 
boos. 


Traffick. 


Per Salnitri 


Per Paga del Aemata ( e Biſogni 399043 


Per i Biſcotti 200000 
Per mantenemento delle Fortezze 29000 
Militie e Fortezze delle tre Ile . 200053 


Salarii del Sereniſ. Doge 97778 
Cancellaria Ducule 11910 
Per ſpeſe firaordinaire 1348924 
Per il Mugiſtrato del Aque -/ 40738 


Per Poccorrenze del Cun. di Dia 42350 
Per la Fanteria di Terra Firma 128140 


Per la Cavalleria della Mediſimu 32 = - 
80 


Per la Cavalleria di Dalmatia 31 
2 r condotti 20 
A. 


5 Traffick, for many reaſons, is forbid- 


den to the nability z yet privately, never- 
'theleſs, moſt of them do uſe it; but the 
trade in general now is very inconſide- 
rable, having long ago loſt that of che 
Indios from Aleppo, and ſinoe that with 


much leſſened, T5371) 

The duke of Manon they call cheir Mantoug. 
fon, Raving been under their protection 
in his minority, and upon any occaſion 
are ready to defend his ſtate at their own 
expence, being deſirous be ſhould abſo- 
_— depend upon them. 

ith 0 they. are lukewarm, and Modena 

with Parma no correſpondence, .,ypon Parma 
occaſion . of. 4 diſguſt given his reſident 
2 Venice, whither now he ſends no more. 
With the Switzers and Griſons they Switzers 
dane rent friendſhip, as well in reſpect and Gri- 
of reſemblance of government, as to re- — 
ſiſt Spain on che Emperar 4 againſt either 
of om — pc they would 
mae no cruple to declare War, 
and do the like to Fran. » 65 

To the -etperor's damage they are Emperors 
always forward to contribute, where it is 
not prejudicial to thetaſelyes, and the 
rather, hecauſe chnſcious how much thay 


£ 


the Turks, the Genoeſe nd crept into * of his, they conclude he can never 
be 


Vol. I. 
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be their friend 3 and are ſo ſtrict in their S. Giuſtinn is plain, but omajeftick, S. Giuf. | 
dotninion over the Adriatirł, that they the architecture much eſteemed, being tina. 
make him pay an acknowledgment for built by Palladioy the floor marble, black 

all veſſels that come into any of his own and yellow, finer than can be expreſs'd, 

„„ Lad otra oa ad and the high altar ſuitable, 3 Here are 

With Spain at preſent they have a the tombs of St. Luke and &i. Matthias, 
good correſpondence, becauſe more and the martyrdom of S. Giaſtina, paint- 
ed by Paolo Veroneſe: the monaſtery alſo 

is very fine and large; by it is the Campo 

Santo. f writ! 
There is alſo a church dedicated to 8. Tomaſo 
our Saint Thomas of Canterbury, and in it di Cuntu- 
lies an Engliſh lady, Katbarine Whittenbal, ** 
og In the ſtreet is the old tomb of Anteo- Anteo: 
nor, with Gothick letters on it, which »or's tomb, 


| | Spain. | 
0 | Hot erable than it formerly was. 

— 14 France. There is no nation they hate ſo much 
as the French, for they look upon them 
as authors of the war in Candia, and the 
loſs of it too, giving them ſeeming ſuc- 
cours only, and behaving themſelves 
there, as they did in their fleet, aſſiſting 
of the Engliſh. een EO NIB 


2108 V'E, 


England. With England they ever had,” and ſtill makes it doubted whether it be his or not. 
have à good correſpondencdce. Dis govern'd by a Podeſta, as the reſt Covern, 
Holland. © With Holland they did believe they of their cities; a mugiſtrate that judges 


ſhould have had a laſting amity, ſince 
they had both the ſame deſigns and the 
ſame fears from the two crowns; but 
now, out of emulation of the Hollander 
too great dominion at ſea, there is no 
more that friendſhip,” ff. 

'-Denmark and Sweden are ſo remote, 
that they are inſignificant to them, but 
their good wiſhes they would ſooneſt 
beſtow on the latter. 
With the Great Turk they are forced 
to keep an ambaſſador, called il Bails, 
leſt he raviſh/ſome of their territories in 
Dalmatia, &c. and out of that fear fre- 


quently make preſents to him and the 


principal ſultana's in the Seraglio. 
Padoua ſtands on the river Brent, on 
the banks of which, all the way to it, 
are villa's of the noble Venelians; it is 
environed with a ditch, and great ram- 
parts fac'd with ſtone, but not alla mo- 
derna; is very large, and therefore very 
weak, low built, few inhabitants, and 
moſt of the houſes upon portico's of very 
ordinary pillars. It has about four hun- 
dred ſcholars, and forty profeſſors, paid 
by the republick, but ſcarce any col- 
leges. The anatomy ſchools only are 
remarkable, and the great hall of juſtice, 
big almoſt as that in Weſtminſter, and 
like it, without pillars. In the ſituation, 
and in every thing elſe, it very much re- 
ſembles Piſa. e eee e 
The church of St. Anthony has on the 
ſide of it, in mexto relievo, the hiſtory of 
its patron, and ſome of the figures, by 
Sanſovinus z and before his tomb hang 
thirty or forty lamps of ſilver. On the 
other ſide lies famous Gatto Mela, the 
Venetian general, who near the church 
has his ſtatue on horſeback, made by a 
Florentine, | 20 16 05009 


on life and death, but ſuffers the inhabi- 
tants to quarrel as much as they pleaſe; 
for the Padoans having been the creators 
of the Venetians, now hate the very name; 
and they knowing it, ſuffer them to de- 
ſtroy one another, and gain that way a 
Tweet revenge, having their eſtates too 
into the bargain,” The ſcholars imitate 
the others, and have continually a civil 
war amongſt them, but are ſeldom pu- 
niſhed, leſt it might perhaps be leſs 
famous for anatomy, or that they ſhould 
forſake the town which wholly ſubſiſts 
by them. Theſe Podeſtas have alſo the 
-power to lay tolls, have the care of high- 
ways, | hoſpitals, Sc. live in ſtate, at- 
tended by gentlemen, have their guards, 
coaches, pages, Sc. are allowed a coun- 
cil, but tlieir governi:ent not above two 
or three years durance, 1 | 


That the Venetians receive by all ſorts Revenue. 


of duties and impoſitions on the city and 
country, is annually 174, 224 ducats. 


Vicenza is a very pleaſant town, in a Vicenza. 


and near Agreeable hills; has many fine 
Palaces, Moſt noted is that great one in 
the Piazza, with the gardens of Valma- 
rana, Orangerie, Canal, &c. the theatre 
built by Palladio, of a particular manner, 
and his triumphal arch by the Corſe. 
This city and province is governed alſo 


delicious 17 ſtands upon two rivers, 


by a Podeſta, and the revenue the Vene- 

tians draw from it, is 105,311 ducats an- 

nually. . 
Verona is very large, ſtands high, in Verona. 


a good air, and pleaſantly; is generally 


well built, full of people, abounds with 


all ſorts of proviſions, has the Adice, a 
noble river, runs winding through it, 
with four bridges over it; has five hand- 


ſome gates, and two caſtles; has two 


Piazza's, 


L. go di 
Garda. 
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Piazzas, one for gentlement another for, iran is 
merchants ; and an old amphitheatre 

almoſt perfect on the inficle, uſed by the 
city for ſeveral ſports. In the monaſtery” 


of St. George, is that ſaint's picture, made 
by Paolo Veroneſe, ſo much eſteemed, that 


a lord-marſhal' of England could not buy 
it for 2000 en The governmeht ſs 


as the two former provinces, and the fe- 


venue to the ſtate yearly 1 39,84 5 ducats. 

e of 36 miles 
long, and near 14 broad, as clear as chri- 
ſtal, full of incomparable trouts and car- 


Ia this province is a la 


pioni; the country about it moſt deli- 
cious, affording excellent moſcatello, and 


all things that can be wiſh'd for. At the 


Peſchiera. 


Breſcia. 


Lodi 


Nuova. 


Mantoua. 


end of it ſtands a great citadel, called 
Peſchiera, regular with five baſtions, thro' 
which all paſs they pleaſe to permit, and 
not poſſible for any elſe. | 
Breſcia, 1s pleaſant, has walls and ram- 
parts, 1s indifferently well built, not ſo 
well, nor by much ſo large as Verona, 
has nevertheleſs ſeveral palaces, one new 
one with a flat roof, whoſe ſpouts are 
held .by the figures of women, leaning 
over, as it were peeping at thoſe that 
paſs. In the midſt of the town, on rais'd 
ground, 1s an old caſtle, and divers little 


rivulets run through it; *tis famous for- 
g 


gunſmiths, whoſe work is admirable for 
its cheapneſs as well as curioſity. The 
revenue to the Yenetians, out of this pro- 
vince, is yearly 203,680 ducats, 

Crema is a pretty little town, and well 


- fortified, but worſe than Breſcia in all 
reſpects, parallel with Bergamo, both 


frontiers to the Spaniards, but the latter 
the moſt conſiderable. Four miles beyond 
theſe cities the Venetian territories end, 
which hither is 160 miles; a country like 
a garden, with innumerable rivulets and 
brooks, and ſo fertile, that I cannot re- 
member I ſaw one acre of bad ground in 
it, The revenue of this province yearly, 
is 180,592 ducats to the Yenetians. 

Lodi Nuova, the Spaniſh frontier to the 
Venetians, ſtands upon riſing ground, has 
a river runs by it, is a very little town, 


and as indifferently fortified, | 


Mantoua has a ſecure, but baſe ſitua- 
tion, being environed with marſhes and 
a lake, ſo that there is but two entrances 
to it, and thoſe over bridges: the town 
is inconſiderable, the Duke a petty ſove- 
reign, of the ſame, force and ſtrength of 
Parma or Modena, having ſcarce 400,000 


. crowns yearly revenue : his intereſt, like 


the reſt, to be of any man's ſide that can 


protect him. 


whoſe little tionarch, "with all forts of, 
taxes and ivipolitions, cannot make him-, 
ſelf ' a reveniie greater than an Engliſh, 
alin” bent at moſt” bat 60, 0 
COS NIE. +. 
well fortified; is very populous, . and the 
frontier to Piedmont ;. nine miles beyond 
which the Spaniſh dominions end, 


Vercelli, the duke of Savoy's frontier Vercelli. 


town to the Spaniards, has on one fide a 4 
little river, and is admirably fortified to 
be on ſuch à ſandy place; the baſtions - 
are all very freſh and regular, and the 
watch- towers covered with tin, which 
looks very prettily; the ſecond gate, at 
the entry from Milan, is nobly built, but 
the town very indifferently, yet not very 
little. Here every one ſpeaks both Ha- 
lian and French, 4 | 


Caſal, a little town of the duke of Caſal. 


Mantoua's, and one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Taly; has the river Po on one ſide, and 
a great citadel on the other, beſides ex- 
cellent walls, ditches, and ramparts. 


Taly in general, except the Appennines, Italy in 
which is a fourth part of it, is a perfe& ““. 


garden, the trees and luſty vines being 
every where ſet in order, moſt of it fer- 


tile beyond expreſſion; abounds with 


rivers and chriſtal lakes, excellent paſtu- 
rage encloſed with quickſets, Janes, Cc. 
like England; has the moſt and the fineſt 
cities, churches, palaces, gardens, villa's, 
Sec. of any territory of its extent in the 
world ; and this advantage above all o- 
ther countries in Europe, that it produces 
all that they do, and that which they 
have not, Its wines are incomparable, 
and of infinite variety and delicacy, plea- 


ſing at once both ſcent and taſte z the 


proviſions of all ſorts excellent, exceed- 
ing England in ſome things, and France 


in all. 


The horſes admirable both for ſhape Horſi. 
and mettle, and they ride and drive them 


very much like the Engliſh. 


The gentry ſo courteous and civil, People. 


that except in matters of love, *tis im- 
poſſible to offend them; and to a ſtran- 
ger they will almoſt pardon any thing. 

Very conſtant in their n but 
at firſt ſight not ſo familiar as the French, 
being generally more reſery'd, and too 
wiſe to be impertinent, or to be any 
man's friend or enemy, where there's no 
reaſon for it. 


Are of ſuch a happy temper, that th Temper 


e and learns 
to 


can be excellent in any thing they plea 


„ HA Aida, ON... 
another 1 principality Mirandola 


"Novira 1 l wn höt Wall Püilt, but Norra 


Humour. 
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to Eo even in buffognt and countries, e ling ſome very flaxen 
" fooling, doing Monſie Nu Rinſe lf, in. n ich à too feeble — left 
whom it 3 belides their e) and have as few. ill Wer e « aa 
7 the greateſt Nui and generals ke amongſt glt t = = 0 
* and excelling too in poli- heir virtues as great as any a — 
ticks, t e mathematicks and ſolid learn- am being unchaſte without tempta- 
in ; for architecture, ſculpture, wulick, tion, 3 5 then with ſuch ſecreſy and 
painting, are as much admired ua 3 that it is ſcarce a fault. 
the wiſeſt of the world, as Hanse is by feat wit, and ſuch; variety of ae 
others for their modes of habit, ſpeak- ch arms, that their love never / cloys; and 
dancing, riding, Sc. their incomparable; voices and ſweet lan- 


NS. 

Women. he ladi "have fine. ſhapes and 25 guage, added to the, reſt, makes Tan a 
tures, rare eyes and teeth, and colour paradiſe. e, ee ee 
generally not inferior o tho mors tdb on & ods 4nd: 54 7 
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RELATION 


OF THE © 


F R M © 32 
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WILLIAM DAVIS, Barber-Surgeon of 
LoNDON, ander the Duke of FLORENCE, 


Wherein is truly ſet down the Manner of his Taking, the long 
Time of his Slavery, and Means of his Delivery, after Eight 
Years and Ten Months Captivity in the Gallie, — 


Diſcovering many Main Lands, Iſlands, Rivers, Cities, and 
Towns, of the Chriſtians and Infidels, the Condition . of the 
People, and the Manner of their Country, with many more 
ſtrange Things, as in the Book is brjefly and plainly expreſſed. 


* 
7 . 
; 9 
— — 2 „ 


— — eaten — —— — 
By WILLIAM Davis, Barber- Surgeon of London, 
5 in the City of Hereford. 


„ = oa. ts. £2 4. = 4%. Mw. A. 4. 
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The de- 


Tue miſerable Captivity of 


The TRAVELS and miſerable Captivity of 1. 
liam Davis, Barber-Surgeon of London. 


Departed out of England the 28th of 
I January 1597, in the good ſhip 
named the Francis of Sallaſb, in the 
county of Cornwall, maſter Tyball Geare, 
owner, and William Lewellyn, maſter of 
Her, being laden with fiſh, and herrings, 


and ſuch⸗ like commodities, then bound for 


the S/reights, and to arrive at Civita de 
Vecchia, to the will and pleaſure of God, 
where we arrived the firſt day of March 
enſuing, whoſe deſcription followeth by 
me William Davis, Barber-Surgeon of 
London, and born in the city of Hereford. 
Civita de Vecchia is an ancient city of 


ſeription of the pope's, lying in low ground, a day's 


Civita de; 
Vecchia, 


diſtant 


journey from Rome by land; this city lieth 
cloſe upon the ſea, very ſtrongly fortified, 


from Eng- and planted with ordnance; to the eaſt-fide 
land 700 a ſtrong caſtle, or fort, and alſo the like 


leagues, 


upon the weſt-ſide ; in this place the 

ope's gallies lie, and ſhipping ; for there 
13 a harbour, and fair mould' for their 
ſafety. For the pope hath no other place 
for ſhips or gallies but Rome, and there 
none will come by but ſmall barks, and 
boats, and ſuch-like, by reaſon of the 


' ſhallowneſs of the river. In this Civita de 


Vecchia are altogether Romans, wholly pro- 
feſſing the Romiſb religion, ſaying _— 
that the pope is God on earth, and that 
can forgive any ſin whatſoever being com- 
mitted, which makes the moſt part of 
them, or all, run deſperately into moſt 
deadly fins. For very murder they hold 
it no great ſin being committed, receiving 
of the 
ſome monaſtery, where they may be con- 
feſſed and abſolved, whereby no law can 
take hold of them at their coming forth, 
being apt and ready within a week or fort- 
night 1 to commit the like murder, then 
receiving the like pardon or abſolution, as 
before they had done: and thus many 
bloody- minded men continue their life- 
time; for it is an eaſy matter for a man to 
have his adverſary killed, or poiſoned for 
money, although his executioner never ſee 
him till ſuch time as he committeth this 
bloody deed, being hired by another. 
Allo in this country their women are 


very lewd and wicked, for even in that 


ancient city of Rome there are many thou- 
ſands of lewd living women that Pay 
monthly unto the pope for the ſinful uſe 
ol their wicked bodies: ſome pay ſix crowns 


a month, and fo from ſix crowns to one, 
tor they are rated according to their out- 


pope's pardon, or elſe getting into 


will ſeek all 


| Engliſh papiſts, but alſo of the other deadly 


ward ſhew, and for the non-payment of 
this monthly pay, they ſhall have their 
goods ſtrained and carried out of their 
houſes, or chambers, by the pope's officers, 
and kept from them till foch time as ſatiſ- 
faction is made to the pope. So it is lawful 
for any man to uſe any of theſe women as 
his own wife, neither ſhall he be moleſted 
or troubled, or otherwiſe indangered, fo 
he eſcape ſecret occaſions of danger ; for 
this woman will be as dutiful unto him as 
his ſervant, always attending his pleaſure 
for his diet, or any thing elſe belonging 
unto him : he giving her content with his 
purſe, but ſhe not receiving content, may 
as lawfully arreſt him, and caſt him into 
priſon, till ſuch time as ſhe doth receive 
ſatisfaction, being recovered by law: for 
they hold their livings by the pope. 

Now, as I have ſpoken of two deadly 
ſins wherein they exceed, ſo will I ſpeak 
of one thing wherein ſome of them are-to 
be commended, that is this : If there be 
any chriſtian, of what nation ſoever, poor, 
and in diſtreſs, making his caſe known, 
and aſking for Chriſt's ſake, he ſhall be 
relieved, with all thoſe neceſſaries whereof 
he is deſtitute, as apparel, meat, and 
drink, and ſome money, though it be but 
little: if he be ſick, hon ſhall he be put 
into an hoſpital, where he ſhall be choicely 
attended upon, having good lodging, 
dainty diet, and comfortable phyſick, for 
the reſtoring of his health, whether he be 
pps or proteſtant; but if he be a papiſt, 

e ſhall be the better uſed, and if he be a 


proteſtant, they will uſe all means they can 


to convert him, but force him to nothing 
at all, In theſe countries, it is dangerous 
for an Engliſhman, being a proteſtant, to 
ſpeak any thing againſt the pope, or his 
religion, eſpecially unto another Zngli/h- 
man, that is a papiſt, yet this Exgliſb papiſt 

the means poſſible to intrap 
the proteſtant, and will ſpeak ill words of 


himſelf, to draw him to the like; but 


when he hath made him utter the ſecrets 
of his heart, then will he make it known, 
and more than the proteſtant ſpake, to 
ſome chief man of a church, by whom he 
ſhall be forced to alter his religion, or to 
be burned, or put in ſome ſecret priſon, 
where he ſhall be ſtarved to death ; and 
this is the manner and faſhion in all coun- 
tries of chriſtendom within the pope's juriſ- 
dition, not only of the treachery of the 
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fins which I touched before, as their mur- 
der and adultery ; and in like manner of 
their general compaſſion to a diſtreſſed 
Chriſtian, What 1 have here written, 1 
ſpeak not of hear-ſay, nor by imagination, 
but directly I have ſeen, and of mine own 
knowledge you may ſpeak it, being too 
long a time amongſt them againſt my 
will. ; 

' Algier is a marvellous ſtrong city, and 
governed by the Tark, lying upon the fide 
of an upright hill, cloſe upon the ſea. This 
city is very ſtrongly fortified with caſtles, 
forts, and platforms, with great ſtore of 
ordnance hed about it z alſo there are 
many gallies belonging to thi 
do much offend the Chriſtians in taking of 
their ſhips, Tartanes and Settees, and other 
ſmall veſſels, making all the Chriſtians that 
they take ſlaves, and ſelling of them in 
their markets like horſes : for, according to 
age and ſtrength they are prized. This 
city is governed by a king, being vaſſal to 
the great Turk : alſo there are great ſtore 
of Janizaries in it, to the number of 20 or 
30,000 at one time, Theſe Janizaries are 
chief ſoldiers, and governed by a Dane, 
which is a general under the great Turk, 
Theſe Turks are goodly people of perſon, 
and of a very fair complexion, but very 
villains in mind, for they are altogether 
ſodomites, and do all things contrary to a 
Chriſtian ; for they never lie in a bed, 
nor feed upon a Table, yet their feeding 
and diet 1s very plentiful, their bedding 
and apparel is very neat and coſtly, the 
manner of their lodging is thus : there is a 
very fair table in a room, about three 
yards in breadth, and as many in length, 
ſtanding in height one yard from the 
ground, and thereon they uſe to ſpread 
a double quilt very coſtly, with many cu- 
rious cuſhions inſtead of pillows, whereon 
he lieth down in his ſhirt, and linnen 
breeches only, without any other covering, 
by reaſon of the heat of the country. ' Alſo 
in the ſame room he hath another table 
laid after the ſame faſhion, very richly, 
whereon his wives do lie; but ſhe that likes 
him beſt, he will take to accompany him 
for the right. A Turk may have as many 
wives as he pleaſcth, ſo he be able to buy 
them, and by the number of his wives 
moſt commonly his ſubſtance is known, 
for the richer he is, the more wives he 
hath, the poorer the fewer ; yet never 
married to any of them, but only the 
firſt, but maintaining of them all. It is 
very dangerous for a Chriſtian to be found 
in the company of any Turkiſb woman, for 
being found together, he ſhall be forced 
to turn Turk, or elſe be put to death; and 
the ſaid woman alſo ſhall be put into a 
= 1 N. being made faſt, ſhe ſhall be 

N. 5 


s place, which 


flung into the ſea, whether they commit the 
ſin or not. Theſe Turks are very zealous 
in their religion, acknowledging God, 
and Mahomet a ſolicitor for their ſins. A 
Turk will keep his word if he ſwears by 
his head, putting his hand upon his fore- 
head. In this country there is great ſtore 
of gold, and rich merchants ; the manner 
of their churches, and coming to prayers, 
is thus: the church is very fair within, 
with many hundred of lamps burning 
therein, all matted under foot, without 
any kind of picture, or ſeats ; alſo moſt of 
them do pray upon beds. In the morn- 
ing, on the top of the church, they hang 
out a white flag, and in the afternoon a 
blue one, for a ſign of their coming to 
church, then goeth eight or ten of them 
on the very top of the church, and cry 
with a loud voice, Yolla, volla, hamarulla, 
and /balla; that is to ſay, God, God, help 
us at thy pleaſure ; and this is their ordi- 
nary warning to come to church, as we 
uſe bells in Chriſtendom, for they abhor the 
ringing of bells, being contrary to their 
8 


Turk chooſeth his firſt wife after this How a 


manner: he never ſeeth his wife till ſhe Turk chu. 
fath his 


come to the church to be married, for the g c. 


match is made by their friends, neither is 
a Turkiſh woman's face to be ſeen, becauſe 
their faces are continually covered going 
through the ſtreets, both young and old ; 


neither ſhall a man child, after he is ten 


years old, ever ſee his mother. A Turk is 
circumciſed after this manner : the better 
gentleman he is, the longer he ſtays before 
he be circumciſed z bur the time being 
come, then is he put upon a very fair white 
horſe, being very coſtly attired, and before 
him goeth two or three hundred, by two 
and two in purple coats, bearing wax-can- 
dles in cheir hands, and after them fol- 
loweth a great many playing on diffuſed 
inſtruments, making a great noiſe ; then 
followeth a bull covered with very fair 
arras, and his horns gilded, and next 
rideth he that ſhall be circumciſed, with 
all his friends following ; and thus he rideth 
to the place of circumciſion, where they 
cut off the fore-ſkin of his yard, naming 
of him Morat, Shebane, or Hoſan, or ſome 
ſuch-like name : then will they take the 


bull, and turn his head to the eaſtward, 


then cut his throat, ſaying, this day we 


have done a good deed ; then they cut 


the bull in pieces, and diſtribute it among 


his friends and kindred, and ſo they re- 


turn home, where they feaſt with great 


8 | 
The manner of à Chriſtian turning Turk Die mar- 


is thus: he is put upon a horſe, with his 
face towards the tail, and a bow and an ar- 


row in his hand; then the picture of Chriſt ur 
6 F | * 
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is eirtied before him, with his feet up- 
* wards, at the which he draws his bow with 


the arrow therein; and thus he rideth to - 


the place of circumctſion, curſing his father 
that begat him, and his mother that bore 
him, his country, and all his kindred z 
then coming to the place of circumciſion, 


| he is circumciſed, receiving a name, and 


Tue or 
in der 
Hog pu- 


iſhed. 


denying his Chriſtian name, ſo that ever 
after he is called a renegado, that is, a 
Chriſtian denying Chriſt, and turned Tut; 
of which ſort there are more in Turky and 
Barbary than of natural Turks. The 
manner of their judgment for offending of 
the law touching death, either for theft or 
murder is thus: within four hours after he 
is taken, he is condemned by certain chief 
ſoldiers, and preſently put to death after 


this manner, viz. ganſhed, ſtaked, or 


The th- 
ſcription 
and diſco- 
wery of 


Tunis, 4/- 


flant from 
England 
600 
keaguts, 


_ Turks, 


heat to death. Their*ganſhing is after 
this manner : he ſitteth upon a wall, being 
five fathoms high, within two ſathoms of 
the top of the wall; right under the place 
where he ſits, is a ſtrong iron hook fa- 
ſtened, being very ſharp; then is he 
thruſt off the wall upon this hook, with 
fome part of his body, and there he hang- 
eth ſometimes two or three days before he 
dieth. Staking to death is thus: a round 
piece of wood three yards long, and as big 
as a man's leg, being ſharp at one end, 1s 
taken and driven in at the fundamient of 
the offender, and out at his ſhoulder, and 
ſo they let him lie til} he be dead, which 
ſometimes will not be in a day or two. 
The manner of beating to death is thus : 
they take the offender, and lay him down 
upon his back, being naked, and with 
two double ropes, two ſeveral men, one 
on the one fide, and the other on the othes 
fide of him, beat on his belly till he is 
dead, But theſe deaths are very ſeldom 
uſed, becauſe they are ſo fearful to the of- 
fenders, yet I have feen them all executed. 
Tunis is a great city in Barbary, inha- 
bited by Moors, and ſome Turks and 
ews, This city is ſpacious, and lieth in 
ow ground, eight miles from the ſea : 
there belongs to this city a very fair caſtle, 
named the Galletta: this caſtle is very 
ſtrong of ordnance, and governed by 
Betwixt the city and this caſtle 
lieth the antient city of Carthage, ſunk, 
by the report of all the inhabitants there- 
abouts; but this did I fee myſelf going 


up to Twnis ih a boat, the foundation of 


M natives 


&ſeribid. 


many houſes for the ſpace of four or five 
miles, the water being very clear, and in 
depth a fathom and a half. 

The Moors of this country are altogether 
in religion like to the Turks, and alſo in 
habit : they are very light of foot, and 
gallant horſemen z they cannot indure 
_hog's fleſh, nor the drinking of wine, for 
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they drink water altogether, except it be 
ſometimes Agua YVitz. The manner of 
their living in the country is thus: they 
will go five or ſix hundred together, men, 
women and children, with their camels, 
aſſes, and ſheep, together with all theit 
poultry, under the ſide of a mountain, 
where every mah pitcheth his tent, living 
every one to himſelf, having his wife and 
children about him, with his ſervants and 
cattle : thus mar tents are pitched toge- 
ther, to the bigneſs of a little town, con- 
tinuing there till ſuch time as their cattle 
have eaten up the graſs, and then being 
able to ſtay there no longer, they remove 
to another place, where they live as before 
they had done; and thus they ſpend 
their lives, By teaſon the country is con- 
tinually hot, their feeding is plentiful, but 
their apparel poor and bare, neither have 
they any, but what they buy with the in- 
creaſe of their cattle, carrying them often 
to the towns, cities, and market- places 
near, where they have ſale for them. Theſe 
Moors are very ingenious people, cunning 
and treatherous, | 

Now leave we Twnis in the fame ſhip 
that I came out of England in, named the 
Francis of Saltaſb, being bound to Syo, 
within the arches of Archipelago, and 
freighted with Turkiþ Goods by Turks, 
and ſome Turks aboard with us, for we 
traded as well with the Turk as the Chri- 
ſtian ; but we had not ſailed above four 
leagues out of our port in the night-ſeaſon, 
but chat we were molt fiercely 2e upon by 


fix of the duke of Florence*s gallies, (who 


being in continual war with the Turk, took 


us for a Turkiſh prize) which ſpit fire like 74e, f 
devils, to our great diſcomfort ; but at“ Flore 


length couraging of ourſelves in God's 
mercies, we continued fight with them, to 
the loſs of many a man's life on each ſide, 
but all in vain for us, for they were forty 
to one of us, and our ſhip torn down to the 
water with their ordnance, our main-maſt 
and miſſen- maſt ſhot by the board, the 
one end of the maſt, with all the fails, ly- 
ing in the ſea, the other end aboard: thus 
were we taken, and ſtripp'd every man ſtark 
naked, and then were we diſtributed, ſome 
into one galley, and ſome into another, 
where we had as many irons knocked upan 
us, and more, than then we were able to bear. 
Our ſhip was preſently ſent to Leghorn, 
being mended as well as they could, but 
we in the gallies continued a month before 
we came thither, to the loſs of many of our 
lives ; but at length coming thither, as 
many of us as were left alive were thus 
entertained, We were all ſhaven both 
head and beard, and every man had given 
him a red coat, and a red cap, telling of 
us that the duke had made us all ſlaves, to 
our 
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our great woe and grief; where I conti- 

nued eight years and ten months in this 
ſlavery, as in the next diſcovery ſhall be 

truly ſpoken of, 3 | 

The de- ghorn is a city of the duke of Florence, 
ſcriptian and lieth in low ground, having many 
2 - towers without it, ſtanding in the ſea ; 
Leghorn, alſo to this town belongeth a wild road, 
lian, and two very fair moulds for the ſafety of 
fo bf the duke's gallies. In the entrance of theſe 
3 moulds is a very ſtrong caſtle, with great 
ſtore of ordnance planted ; alſo the town 

is very ſtrongly fortified, for it is the chief 
garriſon of the great duke's, where is con- 

tinually great ſtore of ſoldiers in pay; 

which ſoldiers are always employed in his 
ſhipping or gallies, wherewith he doth 

more offend the Turk than all Chriftendom, 

for they take gallies and carmizals, and 
brigantines, and towns of the Turks and 

Moors, poſſeſſing of men, women, and 
children, and ſelling them in markets, 

like to horſes, cows, or ſheep, reſerving 

The fate of the ſtrongeſt for his own ſlavery. In this 
the a. place I lived eight years and ten months; 
rot ech. three years of this time I lived in this man- 
ner, from ſun-riſing to ſun- ſet, chained in 

a cart like a horſe, receiving more blows 

than any cart-horſe in England; our diet 

being bread and water, and not ſo much 

| bread in three days as we might have eaten 

at once, Thus' we were uſed to go forty 

or fifty carts together, being all ſlaves : 

our lading would be ſand, or lime, or 
brick, or ſome ſuch-like, and to draw it 
 whither the officers appointed us for their 
Ttalians de- buildings. Theſe Italiaus are very deceit» 
teiſful. ful people, for when they laugh in a man's 
face, they will ſeek to kill him; yet they 

ure very cowards, being natural Italians 

their women are altogether wicked and 

leud. Three years being ſpent in this 
manner, all we Engliſhmen were called, as 

many as were left alive, making choice of 

the ableſt of us to go into the gallies, of 
which 1 was one choſen; then did my mi- 

ſery increaſe manifold, for then I was 

made a galley-ſlave ro row at an oar, where 

our former diet leſſened, but blows in- 
creaſed, to the loſs of many of our lives. 

We were ſhaven head and beard every 

eighth or tenth day, being always naked, 

except only a pair of linnen breeches, and 


chains continually. In this time I was at 


the taking of many a town and galley of 
the Turks, though ſore againſt my will, 
ſeeing of many cities, iſlands, and main 
lands, in the time of my ſlavery, where I 
continued ſix years a galley-ſlave, finding 
in all this time much comfort and relief 
from Engliſh merchants that were prote- 
ſtants; and alſo from many Engliſh ma- 
ſters and owners of ſhips; but from Eng- 


liſomen being papiſts, none at all, T 


miſery. of the galleys doth* ſurpaſs any 
man's judgment or imagination, neither 
would any man think that ſuch torture or 
torment were uſed in the world, but only 
they that feel it. The extrechity of miſery 
cauſeth many a ſlave to kill themſelves, or 
elſe ſeek to kill their officers ; but we wero. 
not ſuffered to have fo much as a knife 
about us, yea, if we had gotten one by any 
extraordinary means, and offered any vios 
lence to any officer, we ſhould preſently. 
have loſt our noſe and cars, and received 

2 hundred blows on our bare back; and a 
hundred on our belly with a double rope, 
or a bulPs pizzle, continuing a ſlave till : 
but I intreated the Almighty God to grant 
me grace that I might endure it patiently, 
that feeling that extremity in body in this 
world, how far would the torments of hell 
have ſurpaſſed and exceeded it, if I had in 
this my earthly torture been acceſſary to 
mine own death, as many were: but at 
length God, of his great goodneſs and 
mercy, delivered me, according to my 
hope, in this manner. The great duke H:v deli 
fitted a ſhip, a tartane and a frigate, being #4 /ron 
very well appointed and victualled, diſpo- . 
ſing of them into the Weſt Indies, and 
chiefly for the river of the Anazons, ap- 
pointing captain Robert Thornton, an Eng- 
liſbman, to be chief commander of the 
ſhip, the tartane, and the frigate; fo like- 
wil was every other officer appointed by 
the duke himſelf, inſomuch as ſpeaking of 
the placing of a phyſician, a ſurgeon, and 
a ſurgeon's mate, captain Thornton ſtand- 
ing by, ſaid, your highneſs may do well 


to deliver a poor Engliſbman that hath con- 


tinued a great while in your gallies: he is 
well experimented in phyſick and ſurgery, 
by reafon of his long practioe both by ſea 
and land; he is hardened to the ſea, and 
able to diſcharge the place better than the 
three before - mentioned; for, in the gallies 
he doth your highneſs but the labour of 
one ſlave: whereupon the duke demanded 
my name; Captain Thornton anſwered, 
and ſaid, William Davies; whereto the 
duke replied, I have often been ſpoken to 
for that fellow, whoſe liberty now I give 
upon thy good report, Thornion, but yet 
I doubt his uſage hath been fo hard in my 
country, that as ſoon as he is out of chains, 
he will give me the flip, and not go the 
voyage into the Indies with thee ; but if 
he can give five hundred crowns ſecurity 
to go the voyage, he ſhall be releaſed pre- 


ſently out of chains; neither ſhall he want 


any thing that is needful for the voyage, 
for the good of all the company, or for his 
own body, and this let him underſtand as 
ſoon as may be; which news came within 
two days unto me, to my great rejoigin 
and como; but as ſoon as I heard it, 
3 S ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly ſat down, being at my old pro- 
feſſion, carrying off dirt and 
ſuch - like in a baſket, and would work no 
longer, neither ſuffer the ſlave to work that 
was chained unto me; but as ſoon as I 
was eſpied, one of the maſters of the work 
came to me, and ſaid, thou Lutheran dog, 
why workeſt thou not? and with that 
ſtruck me with a cudgel ; on which the 
ſlave that was chained with me, replied, the 
duke hath given him his liberty. Then ſaid 
he that had ſtruck me, maſter, I beſeech 
you, forgive me, and excuſe my raſhneſs, 
fearing that I ſhould have remembered 
his former courteſies being at liberty ; and 
within a ſhort time after captain Thornton 
came from Florence to Leghorn, where [ 
was, who then told me the duke's diſpo- 
ſition to the full, and upon what ſecurity 
I ſhould be delivered ; which ſecurity I 
did ſuddenly procure by an Engliſh mer- 
chant, whoſe name was maſter William 
Mellyn of Briſtol, who paſſed his bond for 
five hundred crowns to the duke, for the 
performance of the voyage by me; where- 
upon I was ſuddenly releaſed out of chains, 
to my great rejoicing, giving God thanks 
for his bleſſings. Then was I preſently 
well apparelled by captain Thornton and 
this * wanting nothing whereof 
I was deſtitute ; but within two or three 
days after I was ſent for by the great 
duke, to come unto him to Archemayne, 
where then he continued, whither ſuddenly 
I repaired, and coming to the duke's pre- 
ſence, doing my duty, he ſaid unto me, 
be of good comfort, I have given thee 
grace, with thy liberty, neither ſhalt thou 
want any thing fitting for thy voy- 
age, or needful for thy own body, there- 
fore ſpeak boldly, and demand any thing 
that ſhall be neceſſary, and I will have thee 
well fitted; for the great duke of Florence 
wants no money. Then he demanded of 
me further what I was in mine own coun- 
try, whether I was a gentleman or no? I 
anſwered his highneſs I was. Then he 
aſked me how ? I told him my father was 
a gentleman, and for my part J had ſerved 
my queen by land and by ſea, againſt the 
adverſaries of my queen and country, and 
had loſt mine own blood, and ſpilt my 
enemies blood; and next that I was a gen- 
tleman by art. Then the duke anſwered 
and ſaid, thou art a worthy fellow, for 
thou haſt indured much miſery in this 
world ; but tell me, quoth he, with what 
| ſubſtance'of wealth cameſt thou out of th 

country? I anſwered with two purſes full. 
Full, ſaid he, of what? I ſaid, of ſilver 
and gold, which I loſt when I was taken 
by his highneſs's gallies, and the other full 
of patience, which doth continue full till, 
Then ſaid the duke to one that ſtood by, 


ne, and 


have taken us, 
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ive him a hundred crowns to ſpend to 
rengthen himſelf, and bring himſelf to 
courage. Thus did the duke take delight 
in diſcourſing with me, in reſpect I _=_ 
the Ilalian tongue very perfectly, for I 
bought it dear, with many a drop of my 
blood, in the time of my ſlavery. Then 


receiving theſe hundred crowns, which the 


duke had given me, I left his court, 
coming preſently to Legborn, where the 
ſhip lay, 5 of myſelf, by m 
labour and induſtry, fo 

things neceſſary for the good of the voy- 
age, upon the duke's charge, beſides theſe 
hundred crowns ; for they were given me 
to ſpend at my own pleaſure, which I did, 
to the comfort of ntany Engliſhmen that lay 
in chains, that were taken with me. They 
wanted neither meat nor drink as long as 
my money laſted, as many of them as were 
left alive; for of ſeven and thirty of us that 
were taken at the firſt, there remained 
then but thirteen, whereof ten continued 
in chains, and two were delivered with 
me. By this time all things were prepared 
and made ready for the performance of our 
pretended voyage, now being bound to 
ſerve in the good ſhip called the Santa 


Lucia, with a frigate and a tartane, well 


victualled, and well manned, and chiefly 


r the fitting of all 


bound to the river of Am axones, with other Poyage ts 
ſeveral rivers, the which the duke would he river 


have inhabited, hoping for great ſtore of 2 
gain of gold; but the countries did afford 


no ſuch thing, as hereafter ſhall be ſpoken 
of. Upon this voyage we were fourteen 


months, making little gain or benefit for 


the duke, for there was nothing to be 


gained: now are we homeward bound, 


and recovering the Streights again, and 
being within three or four days fail of our 


own port, Leghorn, in the night-ſeaſon - 


es. 


we met with an Enxgliſb pirate, who would p,yyy. 


but was not able, yet 
fought us the whole night, and killed us a 
man, and wounded two other; whereof one 
was an Engliſhman, who died within two 
days after we recovered Leghorn, and be. 
ing dead, I went to the captain, and de- 
manded- of him where he ſhould be bu- 


ried, but he bid him go aſk of one father 


Sherwood an Engliſhman ; ſo he told me, 
that.if he were a Roman Catholick, they 


would bury him in the church, but if he 


were not, I ſhould bury him out in the 
fields ; but yet, for my better ſatisfaction, I 


went and aſked of the friars of the Miſe- 


ricordia, who alſo gave their advice and 
counſel that he ſhould be buried in the 


fields, becauſe he was no Roman Catholick ; 
whereupon I buried him in this manner: 


I intreated the company of many Eng- Bu-ial » 


3 the 


an, 


| 22 that were Proteſtants to help me to 2¹Englich- 
roud him, and alſo to accompany me to 
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very ſoundly, being altogether comforted 


the burying of him, which they did in this 
manner: We put him upon a bier, being 
ſhrouded with a covering over him, and 


carried by four men, many Engliſbmen 


that were Proteſtants followed him, bear- 
ing every man a branch of roſemary in his 
hand to the place where we buried him, 
reading prayers over him after the Engliſh 
manner. His name that was buried was 
Eraſmus Lucas, and born, in Southwark 
near unto London. Two days being ſpent 
after his burial, I was ſohght for by an 
1talian friar, who, finding of me, demand- 
ed of me my name, which preſently I told 
him; then he replied, Thou art he that I 
look for, for thou haſt buried a good Chri- 
ſtian, and a Roman Catholick out im the 
fields, like unto a dog and a Lutheran as 
thou art thyſelf: therefore I charge thee in 
the duke's name to go along with me; 
which command I durſt not deny, but 
went with him, where he brought me be- 
fore three or four aged friars.of the inqui- 
ſition, and they aſked of me, whether I 
were that Lutheran that buried a good 


Chriſtian in the fields, for he was a Roman 


Caſt into 
the ingui- 
ſition. 


 Catholick, and confeſſed and received the 


ſacrament like unto a good Chriſtian, and 
therefore thou ſhalt be burned, for thou 
haſt done contrary to the law of Rome? I 
anſwered, that I had buried a good Chri- 
ſtian, but not a Roman Catholick, neither 
was he confeſs'd, nor received the ſacrament: 


they replied, if this be not true which thou 


haſt ſaid, thou ſhalt ſurely die for it: 
therefore take him, and put him into the 
ſecret, whither I was brought unto, which 
is a priſon in this manner; many double 
doors being opened, I paſſed through two 
or three outward priſons, then coming to 


the door of the ſecret, whereinto I was 


thruſt, it was ſo dark«that I could ſee no 


part of my body, then feeling round about 


me with my hands, I found it to be very 


His di. 
tre. 


ſhort in length, and leſs in breadth ; but 


of heighth I know not how high, becauſe 


I could neither ſee nor feel the top. In this 


place I was almoſt over ſhoes in the filth 
of other men that had died there before, 


who never lived above eight cr ten days 
there at the moſt. Then wrapping one 


arm within another, and leaning againſt 
the wall, calling to mind Job's miſeries, and 


Daniel's afflictions amidſt the lions, and 
encouraging myſelf in God's mercy, ſung 
a pſalm very chearfully to the praiſe and 
glory of God, wherein I was greatly com- 
orted. Then did I draw off my ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and with my bare feet 
ſwept all the traſh and filth into one cor- 


ner. In this manner I lived forty hours 


before oy ſleep poſſeſſed me, and then 

being deſirous of ſleep, I fat down and 

W my head againſt the wall, and ſlept 
OL. 1. | 


with a lively hope in the Almighty God, 
that he would deliver me, according, to 
my truſt, as he had done before; and 
when moſt extreams would  oppreſs me, 
then would I be moſt joyful, finding al- 
ways an inward motion, ſaying, be of 


good comfort, the Lord will deliver thee, 


In this manner, I lived ſixteen days, my 
food being bread and water, and my lodg- 
ing upon the cold ſtones; and being yet 
alive, they held it a miracle that I ſhould 
live there ſo, long, ſaying, this Lutheran 
hath a lion's heart, for we never knew any 
to live above ten days, wherefore let us 


have him forth to be examined. Then His exa- 
was I brought before the high inquiſitioner, *hαen. 


who demanded of me, whether he that I 
buried had received the ſacrament, and 
confeſſed, according to the.Roman order 
or no? I anſwered no; he was a good 
Chriſtian, but received not the ſacrament, 
nor was not confeſſed, after the order of 


Rome then he ſaid that he was, by a 


friar of the Miſericordia, and therefore 
thou ſhalt be burned. Then I intreated 
that I might but ſpeak, and he ſaid, ſpeak 
on : then I aſked them this, whether the 
friar that confeſſed him could ſpeak any 
Engliſh or no? He anſwered, that he could 


ſpeak none. Then tell me, quoth I, how 


an Italian friar can confeſs an Engliſhman 
ſpeaking no Engliſh, nor the Engliſhman 
peaking no 1/alian, nor other language, 
but his mother tongue? for you know 
well there muſt be no interpreter in con- 
feſſion, and if the ſacrament were admini- 
ſtered unto him, the houſe where he died 
can juſtify it, Then the inquiſitioner hear- 
ing this, ſcratched his head, ſaying, this 
fellow hath $9 the truth, wherefore 
take him and. put him out into a large 
3 whither I was brought, where I 
ived ten weeks, being well, and was often 


z 


relieved by Engliſb Proteſtants, who re- 


Joiced much to ſee me alive. Theſe ma- 


licious friars | their reaſon wherefore they 
ſought my Life was, becauſe they would 


have the dead man's pay to themſelves, 
which if he had been a Roman Catholick, 


had been their due, and in reſpect he was 


not, they miſſed of the pay, and of their 
wicked pretence againſt me. I gave 
God thanks, for that I could ſpeak the 


Lalian tongue, for if I had had an inter- 


preter in this, though my cauſe was juſt, 
yet I had ſurely died, Ten weeks being 
ſpent in this priſon, it was the fortune of 
one Mr. Richard Row of Milbrooke, in the 
county of Cornwall, to arrive at Leghorn, 
in the good ſhip called the Portion, he 
being owner and merchant of the ſaid 
ſhip, and one day coming to the priſon- 


grate, ROOT Nu me what countryman 


- 
» . 
Fg 


. Mow re- 


| aaſed, 


The d'- 


ſeription 
and diſco- 
Very of 
Naples, 


diſtant 


rom Eng- 411 is cite 
1 hy 760 alſo to this city doth belong many gallies, 


hragues, 


It; na- 
ies. 


I was? T told him I was born in the city 
of Hereford, Hs afked my name? I an- 
ſwered, William Davies, Said he, know 
you one maſter Davies in Plymouth ? I 
faid, I was an unfortunate brother of his. 
With that he was very forely grieved, in 
reſpe& he knew my brother very well, and 
loved him directly, and told me, if all the 
means that he could uſe could deliver me, 
he would: therefore, ſaid he, think with 
yourſelf how I may deliver you, and I 
will be back again with you within thefe 
two or three hours ; whereupon he deli- 
vered me fix crowns; and bid me ſpare for 
no money, for he knew my brother would 


' repay it again; then l᷑aving me, I fat 
down and kaned my head 1 my hand, 


T. my elbow upon my knee, intreat- 
ng my Almighty God to ſhew me ſome 
direct courſe whereby I ſhould be delivered. 
Then preſently came into my head to fend 
for a Frenchman, in whoſe houſe I had al- 
ways lain before, who prefently came unto 
me, unto whom I imparted my mind, tell- 
ing of him, that if he would fain a matter 
of debt againſt me, I would give him ten 
crowns for his labour, though I owed him 
nothing; but he anſwered and ſaid it was 
dangerous, for it was a Galley- Matter, but 
1 vowed it ſhould never be made known 
by me; whereupon he gave conſent, and 
went to the governor and told him, that 
in the priſon where debtors are, there is an 
Englifhman who oweth me money, and we 
were agreed; then faid the commiſſary, 
if thou art content, let him pay the charge 
of the houſe, and be gone; which charge 
I paid prefently, and was freed, departing 
away with the Frenchman, and brought 
him to maſter Hunt's houſe, the Engliſh 
counſel, where I gave him his ten crowns. 


So leaving one another, I went preſently 
aboard of maſter Row's ſhip,' being then 


bound for Naples, unto which place we 
came, whoſe Keſeripton followeth. 

' Naples is a famous and moſt worthy 
city, very ſpacious, eh aj cloſe upon 
the ſea, marvellous ſtrongly fortified, and, 
planted with ordnance, in many ſeveral 
caſtles, bulwarks, forts, and ſuch- like: 


and very 'goot]- ſhipping, and continually 
great (tore of ſhipping rides before it. This 
city lies in the land of Calabria, and is 
governed by“ a vice-roy under the king of 


Spain: allo there are many ſoldiers in gar- 


riſon, being all Spaniards. The king of 
-_ maintains many penſioners there. In 
this city they ſpeak ſeveral Chriſtian lan- 


guages, becauſe there are of all nations in 
Chrite:dom, but principally Zalians and 


paniarus. The Neopolilans are very 
proud, and of a lofty ſpirit, being for the 
moſt part very rich, and coſtly attired, and 


* 


moſt. commonly well furniſhed inwardly 


with their country diſeaſe, They are alto- 


ether Papiſts, and their women very au- 
cious, eſpecially in the ſinful uſe of their 
bodies, by reaſon they have as well their 
pardon as privilege from Rome. In this 
City it is very dangerous to walk by night, 
for a man may ſuddenly be killed for the 
cloaths on his back, whether he be poor 
or rich. In this place are always great 
ſtore of merchgnts and lodgers of feveral 
countries, as eſpecially Engliſh, Dutch, 
Greeks, ltalians, Venetians, French, Spa- 
mards, Fews, with many other Chriſtian 
nations, 
merchants deal in is raw ſilk, or ſilk 


wrought, either into ſattens, taffities, gro- 
rams, and divers others filk ſtuffs, ſilk 


ſtockings, laces of all ſorts, and garters of 
ſeveral ſorts. In this place I have been 
divers times, and never found any thing 
remarkable, but only one, which was 
this: A mine underneath a great moun- 
tain about a mile or thereabouts in length. 
This vault was digged by the induſtry of 
men for a paſſage from the city to an iſland 
called Nifta, where all ſhipping ſtop 
before they come to the city. The reaſon 
therefore this paſſage was invented is, be- 
cauſe the mountain over it 1s ſo ſteep, that 
there was no paſſage over it, except they 
would go twenty miles about; but now 
coaches, waggons, carts, horſe or foot 
may paſs as ſmooth through as in a plain 
way, continually hanging within it great 
ſtore of lamps. This vault is in height 

about five fathom, and four in breadth, 
it is named the Grout, and by common 
teport one Virgil, a learned man, was the 


author of it, whoſe tomb is aloft in each Viril's 
end of it, having a lamp hanging continu- nb. 


ally before it. Through this place I have 
oft and many times paſſed, and therefore 
upon my own knowledge I can aſſure 
what I have written. 


The river of the Amazons lieth in the e . 


higheſt part of the Veſt-Indies, beyond /riptior 
the e line. To fall with this river , 
very of the 


agues from land you. ſhall have Nie 


eight, ſix, and ſeven fathom water, and Amazons, 
d diſtant 


forty 


you ſhall ſee the ſca change to a ruddy 
colour, the water ſhall grow freſh ; by thele7 


ſigns you may run in boldly your courſe, /agues. 


and coming near the river's mouth, the 
depth of your water ſhall increaſe, then 
you ſhall make diſcovery of the trees before 
the land, by reaſon the land is very low, 
and not higher in one place than another 
three foot, being at a ſpring-tide almoſt all 
overflown, God knows how many hun- 
dred leagues. It flows much water there 
with a very forcible tide, In this river J 
continued ten weeks, ſceing the faſhion 
of the people and country there, This 
country 
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very curious, his ſtring of the rind of a | 
tree, lying cloſe to the bow; without any 
bent; his arrow made of a reed, and the 


4 rb country is altogether full of woods; with 
tion of the all ſorts of wild beaſts, as lions, bears, 
country, wolves, leopards, baboons, ſtrange boars, 


gbout it 


apes, monkeys, martins, ſanguins, mar- 
moſets, with divers other ſtrange beaſts ; 
alſo theſe woods are full of wild fowl of 
all ſorts, and parrots more plentiful than 
pigeons in England, and as good meat, 
for I have often eaten of them : alſo this 
country is very full of rivers, having a king 
over every river. In this place are continual 
tempeſts, as lightening, thunder, and 
rain, and ſo extream, that it continues 
moſt commonly ſixteen or eighteen hours 
in four and twenty. There are many 
ſtanding waters in this country, which are 


full of aligators, guianes, with many other 


The man- 
ner, fa- 
ſhion, and 
nature of 
the peo- 
ple. 


ſeveral water ſerpents, and great ſtore of 
freſh fiſh of ſtrange faſhions. This coun- 
try is full of muſketoes, which are ſmall 
flies, which much offend a ſtranger coming 
newly into the country. The manner, 
faſhion, and nature of the people is this: 
they are altogether naked, both men and 
women, having not ſo much as one thread 
about them to cover any part of their 
nakedneſs. The man taketh a round cane as 
big as a penny candle, and two inches in 
length, through the which he pulls the fore- 
ſkin of his yard, tying the ſkin with a 
piece of the rind of a tree about the big- 
neſs of a ſmall packthread z then making of 
it faſt about his middle, he continueth 
thus till he have occaſion to uſe him. 'In 
each ear he weareth a reed or cane, which 
he bores through it, about the bigneſs of 
a ſwan's quill, and in length half an inch, 
and the like through the midſt of the lower 
lip; alſo at the bridge of the noſe he hangs 
in a reed a ſmall ray 
which hanging directly afore his mouth, 
flies too and fro ſtill as he ſpeaks, wherein 
he takes great pride and pleaſure, He wears 
his hair long, being rounded below to the 
nether part of his ear, and cut ſhort, or 
rather, as I judged, plucked bald on the 
crown like a friar 5 but their women uſe 
no faſhion at all to ſet forth themſelves, 
but ſtark naked as they were born, with 
long hair on their heads; alſo their breaſts 
hang very low, by reaſon they are never 
laced, or braced up : they do ule to anoint 
their bodies, both men and women, with 
a kind of red carth, becauſe the muſketoes 
or flies ſhall not offend them. Theſe peo- 
ple are very ingenious, crafty, and trea- 
cherous, very light of foot, and good 
bow-men, . whoſe like I have never ſeen 
for they do ordinarily kill their own food, 
as beaſts, fowl, and fiſh; the manner of 


Tir bows their bow and arrows is this: The bow 18 


and ar- 
3 TW 


about two yards in length, the arrow ſeven 
foot, His bow is made of brazil wood, 


bead or button, 


head of it is a fiſh bone. He kills a beaſt 
in this manner : ſtanding behind a tree, 
he takes his mark at the beaſt, and wound- 
ing him, he follows him like a blood- 
hound till he fall, oftentimes ſeconding his 


ſhoot; then for any fowl, be he never ſo 


little, he never miſſes him : as for the firſt, 
he walks by the water-ſide, and when he 
hath ſpied a fiſh in the water, he preſently 


ſtrikes him with his arrow, and ſudden)y 


throwing down his bow, he leaps into the 
water, ſwimming to his arrow; which he 
draws aſhore with the fiſh faſtened to it ; 
then having each killed his / on food, as 
well fleſh and fowl, as fiſh, they meet to- 
gether, to the number of fifty or ſixty in a 
company, then make a fire after this 
faſhion.: they take two ſticks of wood, 
rubbing one hard againſt another; till ſuch 
time as they be fired, then making a great 
fire, every man is his own cook to broil 
that which he hath gotten, and thus they 
feed without bread or ſalt, or any kind of 


_ drink but water and tobacco, neither do 


they know what it means, In theſe coun- 
tries we could find neither gold nor filver 


ore, but great ſtore of hens ; for I have 


bought a couple for a Few's-harp, when 
they would refuſe ten ſhillings in money. 


This country is full of delicious fruit, as Produffy 


pines, plantins, guaues, and potatoe-roots, 


of which fruits and roots I would have 


bought a man's burthen for a glaſs button 
or bead. The manner of their lodging is 
this : they have a kind of net made of the 
rind of a tree, which they call hæmac, 
being three fathom in length, and two in 
breadth, and gathered at both ends at 
length, then fattening either end to a tree, 
to the full length, about a yard and a half 
from the ground, when he hath a deſire 


to ſleep, he creeps unto it, The king of King. 


every river is known by this manner: he 
wears upon his head a crown of parrot's 
feathers of ſeveral colours, having either 
about his middle, or about his neck, a 
chain of lion's teeth or claws, or of ſome 
other ſtrange beaſt, having a wooden ſword 
in his hand, and hereby he is known to be 
the king. Oftentimes one king wars 
againſt another in their canoes, which are 
boats cut out of a whole tree, and fome- 
times taking one another, the conquerors 
eat the captives. By this time ten weeks 


were ſpent, and being homewards bound, 


but not the ſame way that we came, for 
we failed unto the river before the wind, 


becauſe it blows there continually one way, 


which forces all ſhips that come thither to 


returu by a contrary way, 
| 20% SETTER Malta 
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Malta is a ſmall iſland, very famous, 
having two cities upon it called Terra- nova 
and Terra-vecha, being ſituate very near 
one another. This iſland is governed by 
a great maſter, who acknowledgeth no 
ſuperior upon earth, but the pope to be 


ſupreme head of the church. The. great 


maſter lives in Terra-nova, which is a great 


city, lying cloſe upon the ſea, marvellous 


ſtrongly tortified, and planted with ord- 
nance, the like is not in Chriſtendom z for 
the Turk hath oftentimes ſought to take it, 
with two or three hundred fail of gallies at 
a time, but yet was never able to take any 

art of it, To this iſland there doth be- 
fg gallies, though they be but few, to 
the number of ſix or eight Sail, and alſo 
ſhipping, wherewith they do much offend 
the 71 2 taking of them very often, and 
making them ſlaves: In this iſland they 
hold the Romiſh religion, both men and 
women; their women are altogether laſci- 
vious, and lewdly given, but their men are 
valiant, gentlemen, and worthy men at 
arms; they are of all nations of Chriſten- 
dom, ſpeaking generally all languages; 
alſo they have an antient order of knight- 
hood, ſworn by the croſs of Saint John, 
which is a forked white croſs, which they 
wear upon their breaſts, to be known to 
be cavaliers and knights of Malla. The 
manner of their oath of knighthood is this: 


that they ſhall never marry, by reaſon they 


ſhall never have children legitimate ; for 
there are, many lords and noblemen ſent 
thither by their uncles to be knighted, be- 
cauſe they ſhould never marry, whereby 
after his death his lands ſhall come to his 
uncle's iſſue; yet they are ſuffered to have 
as many whores as they will. Another 
part of their oath is this: A knight of 
Malta is ſworn not to ſtand in place where 
two, three, or four are upon one in fight, 
but to take the weaker part, and to fight 
to the laſt. They are all of bold courage, 
being to the number of five thouſand or 
thereabouts, in Malia and other Chriſtian 
places. Another part of their oath is this: 


by land or ſea, whether it be in ſhip or ' 


galley, they are ſworn to encounter their 
adverſaries, though they be three to one, 
and never to yield or ſlip away, for they 
are ſworn to fight it to the laſt man's death: 
the which oath they perform very coura- 
geouſly, for they are gentlemen of ve 

great reſpect, neither will they ever fall 
out amongſt themſelves, being forbidden 
by another part of their oath. As for their 
maintenance, the poorer ſort have a pen- 
ſion from the great maſter, which main- 
tains him very gallant, and the richer ſort 
live upon their own charge, One thing 
there is ſtrange in that iſland, thoſe that 
are born without the cities ſpeak altogether 


others. 


The miſerable Captivity of 


the Moriſco tongue, being altogether like 


Moors. This iſland is very plentiful and 
; fruitful of all things, eſpecially wine, corn, 
-fiſh, fleſh, and fruits, 
very merciful, having their adverſaries pro- 


Theſe knights are 


ſtrate, greatly regarding their oath, 


Cyprus is a famous iſland of the Turks, The de- 


having two cities, and many towns upon/* 


This city lies cloſe upon the ſea, in low 


ground, being very ſtrongly fortified and n 
walled about, and governed by Turks,4,, 1050 
holding their own religion, 


confeſſing God the father, and their pro- 
phet Mabomet, doing all things contrary 
to a Chriſtian; yet though they do not 
acknowledge Chriſt to be the ſon of God, 


and a God, yet they ſay he is the breath 


of God, and by the Jes put to death; 
but they do not believe that he is riſen 
again. They hate a Few above any na- 
tion, even as they do the devih neither do 


they care to kill him, no more than they 


do a dog, oftentimes killing them in the 


very ſtreets upon the leaſt occaſion, if it be 


but for touching his garment as he paſſeth 
by him : yet there lives many Fews in all 
parts of the Turk's dominions, but in this 
manner : they will ſuffer neither man, wo- 


man, nor child, to pluck up their ſhoes 


on their heels, if they be Fewws, but go al- 


ways flip-ſhod and bare-legged, wearing a 


black cap upon his head, and carrying of 
a buckram ſack upon his ſhoulders empty, 
to ſhew that he is a Few, and a ſlave to 
the world. In this iſland of Cyprus, with- 
out the cities and towns, the country is in- 
habited by Greeks, living vaſſals to the 
Turks, paying to the Turk the tenth of all 
that they poſſeſs, even to the tenth of their 
children, if they amount to that number, 
and that tenth child is circumciſed, and 
made a Turk, receiving an oſper a day 
from the great Tur for the firſt year, ard 
for the ſecond two, and for the third three, 
per diem, and ſo his pay increaſeth an 
oſper yearly, as he groweth in years; for 
he is choſen from his infancy to be a ſol- 
dier of the great Turk, and ſo ſhall all his 
male children receive the like pay, and be 
ſoldiers to the Turk ; their garments being 
welted about the neck with a welt of pur- 
ple filk, whereby they are known from 

This oſper is the eleventh of a 
ſhilling Eugliſb, 10 that at twenty years of 
age he ſerves in the field, his pay being 
worth nineteen pence a day, and ſo in- 
creaſing with his years. This iſland of 
Cyprus is very fruitful, having great ſtore 
of ſilk-worms, which yield them abun- 


dance of filk : alſo this iſland yields great 
ſtore of fruits of all ſorts, and ſtore of cat- 
tle likewiſe, Three ſorts of beaſts this B.. 
iſland yields, which differ far from ours in 

England, 


"Ys . , N and di ſco- 
it: the chiefeſt city upon it is Famagoſta. y,,, e 


believing and leagues, 


they uſe to reſt them, they take them and 


- 


William Davis, Barper: durgeen of London. 4845, 


England, that is to ſay, a buffalo differs 


from an ox, their camels, from our horſes, 


and their ſheep from ours,” The buffello 


is a beaſt after the manner of an ox, but. 
that he is bigger, and not ſo high, nor ſo 
long as the Slick of our oxen z, yet one of 
them is as ſtrong as three of our oxen, for. 
two of them do the labour of fix oxen :. 
their horns ate flat, and at mid-day, when ian: whereas, contrarywile, in Chriſten- 
dom, he is tied to no manner of wear, but 
may go in what ſhape he liſts: and for 
law, by reaſon of his wealth, lie ſhall. ſooner 


turn them into a water, where they will, 


ſtand for the ſpace of two hours covered. 


quite over their backs in water; then will 
they yoke them, and work them as freſh | 


Camels. * 


till night, as they did in the morning, 
without any baiting at all. Their camel 


is a marvellous tall beaſt, having a neck 
twice as long as a horſe, and a great bunch. 
growing about the middle of his back, as 
big as a peck, he is cloven-footed, and his 
tal little, and for his ſtrength he will carry 


as much on his back as four horſes, and 


Sheep, 


continue with his carriage on his back three-. 
ſcore hours without meat or reſt, I have 
ſeen four thouſand of them laden at one 
time with merchandiſe going a very flow 

pace, and nothing near ſo faſt as a carrier's, 
horſe, yet will they continue that pace two 
days and two nights rogether, without any ; 
eating or drinking; and when they do reſt 
and feed, it is but lender, and very little, 
in this manner: when they come to their 
reſting place, they lie down with their 

lading upon their backs. Then the Moors 
or Turks put a ball made of date ſtones, 
beaten, into every one of their mouths, 


the powder of the ſtones being compounded 
7 _ 


linſeed oil, and the white of eggs, 
which makes the balls as hard as ſtones, 
and thus they will live, and continue their 
travel ſixteen-days and nights together, re- 
ceiving the ſaid reſt and relief at every two 
days end, Their ſheep are twice as big as 
ours in England, but in all faſhions like 
our ſheep, except the tail, for their tails 
are marvellous great, broad, and thick, 
being very fat, for I have weighed many 
of their tails lead from the butchers, and 


they have weighed ten, eleven, and twelve 


pound weight, and throughout all Barbary 
and Turky, they have plenty of theſe beaſts, 
and alſo all kind of beaſts that we have in 
England, There live many Greeks in all 
parts throughout the Turks dominions, but 
in great bondage, and poverty ; they are 
good Chriſtians, abhorring the idolatry of 
Rome, and obſerving the ſame computation 
for Chriſtmas and other feſtivals, that we 
do in England. oy no in nk 
Alſo there are Fews in all Pars of 7. urky 
and Barbary, and all parts of Chriſtendom, 
England excepted z yet though they be 
thus diſperſed throughout moſt parts of the 
world, living in extream ſlavery, yet ſhall 


+ YObe + 7 


you not ſee one Few beg hig bread. On 
thing 1 MAYES 


3 7 gre : F . 
Jew is reſpected more in Chriſtendom 8 
1 * 5 bs 114 2 * b ; 4h , 18 * 14 771 - 1 1 
than with the Turks, : for the Turks, as yo 


- 
o 


have heard, deteſt him above any nation, 
„ . - 1 nn - : 815 $9 4 I + 
tying him to a notable and known mark, 


or. manner of apparel, and yienink him no 
{f Turk\or Chri-/ 


law or right, either againſt 


have right done-to him than a Chriſtian : 


wherefore in my mind, the Turk greatly 
e | » 4 1 8 , { 46 rl by 20. 
in this condemns the Popiſh Chriſtian ; for 


it ĩs an ordinary ſaying with them, that if 


a Few had put Mahomit to death, nay, 
but touched the hem of his garment vio- 


lently, they would not have left one of 
tho race of them alive, nor yet any thing, 
or building unraſed, that might procure 


their memory: but in Chriſtendom they 


are ſuffered to build ſynagogues, and to 
uſe their religion publickly: but I beſeech 


the Almighty God, that this our land of Ny 
England may never be defiled, either by 


Pope, Turk, or Few, 


; Sicillia is a famous illand of the Spa. 73. 4 


* Z 


mards, having many worthy cities upon it. /riprin 


, 


This iflahd. 1s.in, bigneſs ſeven hundred and e 
* 


miles about, very fruitful, and plentiful of $ 


all things, as ſilk, fleſh, and fiſh, corn, 


This iſland is governe 
the king of Spain: his chief abiding, is at 
Palerma, or Mercina, two famous Cities; 
but his chiefeſt reſidence is at Palerma. 
This city lieth in low ground, having a“ 
mountain near it, called Monit Pellagrunt. 
This city is very populous, being rich, of 
merchandize, and wealthy merchants. Ar 
this city I have been very often in the time 
of my ſlavery in the duke's gallics: alſo 
near this city there is a town called Trap- 
pany, in which town there is à monaſtery, 


by a viceroy, under 


wherein they affirin that the pillar of ſalt 


that Lot's wife was turned into, coming 
out of Sodom, is. They profeſs the Ro- 


miſh religion throughout this iſland both Religion. 


men and women, ſpeaking tlie, Italian 
tongue generally, as many as. be born in 
the iſland, and are called Sitillianes. Mer. 
cina being another famous city, lieth cloſe 


upon the ſea, and is ſituateck upon high 
ground, under the foot of a'great moun> 


rain. , This city is ſtrongly fortified,” writ 
Planted with ordnance , at{6'there"is great 
ſtore of gallies and ſhipping, belonging t 
this place, Which doth much offend” the 
'Turk, but chiefly, they are ployed mn 
merchandize. This high mountain that 
hangs over the city is called Mungebellꝭ, 


and ſtandeth in the eaſt part of this iſland, 
the top of it burning continually both night 
hb #444 Y 452 $ 4-44 6 H 4211 : and 


+} GILL 41k, 0 


* 


atly maryelled at! that 4 


ant 


wine, and oil, with Fre ſtore of fruit. Vm Eng- 
teagues. 


. ” 
NN 
0 
» 


„ 


e 
e fire; hath confürded many villages. 
The e this fire is a brimtone, or 
a ſulphur mine, Wich ko c is, 4 
all nien imagine, ſit afire by the her of 
the ſun, as the iſland Str amBull is which 
continually burneth 3 and maßy oche | 


Wo 


nahy ocker high 
places more that 1 Have ſcen; ay moune” 
Eine, the pike of 7 25 x ſouthward \ 
iſland, and many others, C W. 

Unto chis city. Ang belongs a ſtruit 
entrance by ſea, commonly called the vale 
of Mama; it lieth betwixt the land of S7. 
cillia and Calabria, vety dangerous to paſs 


through for any ſhip, except they are very 
well experimented: For my part I know 
this place well,. being often there in the 
time of my ſlavery. | bY 
The de- Mu py is an illand of the Moors, 
u ee, and lieth near the land of Barbath, with- 


wery of out the Sirtigbts, not far fröm the lands 
Mugga- of the kings of Pez, and Morocco. This 
_ iſland is not inhabited, but very barten, 
fro Eng- being all rocks by the Te-[ide,, and very 
d 460 ſmooth on the tops g full of buſhes, 
traguer. wherein pigeons do bteed in głeat ſtore: 
we held it nothing to go ix or eight in 
company together into the iſland, and 
bring, in the ſpace of thret hours; prey, 
dozen of pigeons aboard with us. Bet 0 
the main and this ihanck there is very 
good riding for a ſhip': alſo the Moors 
will bring out of the main land ſuch vir- 
tuals as they, have to relieve our wants, as 
mutton; beef, Oc. The Moors of this 
country are very deceitful and treacherous';. 
2 cloathing is but very naked and thin, 
r they wear but one flat of thin flannel, 
wherewith they cover their breaſts, backs, 
and privy parts; and as for their artns, 
legs and thighs, they go naked of them; 
the ſaid garment, or piece of flanhel, they 
call a. barnooſe. In this country of Bar- 
bary there is great ſtore of ſugar-canes, and 
ſugar made, as they in Brazil, Some. 

times in this country there is ambergrea 
found, but the cunning; of the Moor. 
make a great deal counterfeit, I cane to 
this iſland. in a carvel'of Plymouth, maſter 
Edward Deton of the ſaid town being 
maſter of her, Moors coming oftentimes 
aboard of us, where they were kindly en- 
tertained 3 but they returned our kindnef 
in this manner: ſetting, af the chiefeſt, 
with many more of them aſhore in our 
boat, wherein ſix ae rawed theth 
was «ea hes one of, out men ſtept 
out of the boat, up ta the knets in water, 
and by an ould” have ſet the boat 
off from the land, which, as ſoon as they 
eſpied him out of the boat, they took hold 
ﬆ him, and drew him a-land, where they 
- Cut all his cloaths off his Hack, and divided 


181 
Pꝛkllican, which go to 57 ; 


tian gallies, ot either 


making flaves of the men, or elſe chop 


other part of the 


Type Miſerable Captivity of 


tdem in pieces amongſt them, carrying the 
man ſtark naked up leb the cath lie 
ing that we ſhould never have him again, 
except they had twenty French crowns for 
his fanſom; which news the boat brought 
ptecnrty aboard, Which being in vain to 
we with them, vr gave them, and re- 
ceived the man naked, Raving no farther 
dealing'with' theůmn. 
Candy is a famous iſland of the Vene. De ai. 
tians, very fruitful, yielding great ſtore 
of wine and oil, and all other things e 
P ntiful. This iNand is very high and Candy, 
otig, 1 100 eaſt and weſt: the north Hane 
e of it ve 


in pleaſant, with great ſtore/7o7 o 
of gardens, vineyards, Ic. but very bat- guet. 


ren toward the ſouth, with great rocks; 


cliffs and mountains, which part is inha- 


bited by poor Greets; and alſo there are 
many ſmall iſlands under theſe cliffs, in- 
habited likewiſe by Greeks, as Chriſtiana 
and Godza, with ſome others. Theſe 
Greeks live altogether in bondage to the 
Venttians, The notth ſide of this iſland 
is inhabited by 7/alians and ſome Ferrs. 

here are two very fair cities, viz. Can- 
dia and Acony ; theſe cities are inhabited 
moſtly by Venetian, ſtrongly planted and 
fortified! with ordnance; they lie right 
againſt the entrance of the arches of 


2 
— 


Where the Great Turk reſides, who re- 
ceives Tribute of the Duke of Venite for 
this iſland, and other parts; fot the Yene- 
tian are tributaty to the Great Turk, 
The Great Turk alſo keeps them in ſub- 
jection by land and ſea, neither dare they 
join their forces with any Chtiſtians; at 
any time whenſoever a fleet of gitlfics and 
ſhips is ſet” forth agaitiſt the Turk; yer 
the Duke of Venice has twice as many gal- 
lies as any Chriſtian prihce whitſvever, 
which he doth. ethploy, tbme of them in 
merchandize, having continua tradin 
both with Chriſtians and 7 t; ar 
ſome of his gallies conſtantly lie About the 
entrance of the gulph of Yentce, about 
the iſlands of Zaut and Saphlam, and the 
ſmall iſland of the Stravales, and near 
about Madona. Theſe parts they defend 
from any Chriſtian men of war, or Chriſ- 
ler gallles or brigantines 
of the Tu#k}' that ſhall approach near 
theft parts, in the manner and faſhion of 
of war; and oftentimes the ſaid gal 
do take both Chriſtians and Turks, 


ping their heads; for it is lawful for 
him fo to do, by the concluflon betwixt 
him, the Chriſtian and the 771, takin 
them within twenty leagues conipaſs'eh 
the entrance of his gulph, but not in uw 
tea, without the ſa 


compals. 


The de- 


ſcription of ths Riveriof Amkzones, the gheſt 


Morria, 


diflant 
from Eng- 


William Davies, meer London. 


 Mi-elutis a. fall. lte Hund ting in 


of the mts: Ph inand * 
gether” inhabjted by: women chiving” no 


land 1620 mankind 1 them: they g alto 


leagues. 


x _ 


arrows for 


ther” Et 
cke ling killing hei F rok oy 10 55 of ial 
heads is lon eaſts hang low; 
e 
imagine that the have their :right breaſt. 
ſeared or cut off, it is no ſuch matter 
now, what hath been in times . 
not: for this of mine own Know- 
ledge, L have ſeen forty, filt Þ or three- 
ſcore - of oem gether;. each of them 
5 
0 Y the ſea- ide; When 
N a th, they ſhoot at it, and ſtrike 
it, and ſo ing 1 their bows, they 
leap into the water I their arrows, and 
bios the fiſh to land, faſtened to the ar- 
row; and 0 in all: other: uch 
the dreſſing of their meat, as their lodg- 
ings and cuſtoms, they, reſemble and imi- 
tate the Indians of the river of Amazons, 
as you heard before in that diſcourſe. But 
ſome of theſe women do ule to bear their 
children upon their backs, in this man- 
ner: They take a piece of oh rind 1 a 
tree; and wirkt one end therrof they faſt <q 
the child's? Hams, and about the arm-pi 
and ſhouldets'with'the"other, and ſo hah 
kim on helf Backs Hike a tinker's budge 
and caſt u up. the' breaſt” te Him over the 
ſnoulder. The reaſen whetef6re this 
iſland is inhabited by women only; is this: 
One month in the year; the Men from 
each ſide of the main land come in their 
canoes over to the iſland, every man 
matching himſelf with a woman, living 
there a month ; and what men children 
they find there, they carry away with 
them, and the women children they lea -e 


behind with the mothe s: and this is 


their uſe once a year, whereby this iſland 
is altogether inhabited by women. There 
is one thing more to be wonder'd at, that 
have alſo ſeen, that is to ay, very good 
oyſters and muſcles growing upon trees, 
tor I have eaten my part of many an 
hundred of them : and for your better 
underſtanding how they grow, you ſhall 
know that the Trees ſtand near the ſea- 
ſide, and at every full tide the boughs 
hang into the ſea a fathom, or a fathom 
and an half, ſo that when the tide goes 


dut, they are found hanging in great 


cluſter upon the branches, like barnacles 


| to the ſide of a ſhip, and at the coming 


in of the tide, they reccive their moiture, 


Th CoNC CL VION; 
To' tie READER: | 


| PHYS fat; ntle ae 1 thought, 
te, wal ir dender cap pacity, to 


nt thee with a Tbref and plain dif- 


courſe of my travels, which; though it be 
rude, as coming from a barren brain 
which * nothing leſs than lear- 
ning; yet afſure thyfelf it contains un- 
doubted truth, being no more than I have 
ſeen, known; and, to my gtief and pe- 
ril, felt. And if any, as well 8 better 
acquainted with theſe parts, or of 
them, whereof I make mention, dil ing 


the rudeneſs of my ſtile, will undertake 


to refine it, ke gives me no diſcontent, ſo 
he derogate not from the truth thereof. 
And whereas 1 made promiſe in the be- 


as well ginning of this treatiſe, in theſe twelve 


deſcriptions, to touch or ſpeak ſomething of 
the ſpecified in the table, I have 


 partly' performed it; but to have written 


of them at large would have been bur 
frivolous and ſuperfluobs, partly becauſe 
they are F + +7 of no extraordinary note, 
but ep cially becauſe they do in moſt, or 
all” things, agree with the countries to 
which they are annexed,” and tributaries 
ar vaſſals; as the iſlands tributary” to the 
Spaniards, follow their manner of govern- 
ment, cuſtoms, and orders; The Ty Turkiſh 
tributaries imitate them in teſt things; 

and ſo you may judge 
ing as they are ſeverally diſtinguiſned: 
and ſo much may ſuffice to clear that 
doubt. Now the reaſons that urged me 
to publiſh this book are manifold, but 
chiefly three : The firſt was, to keep in 
record, and make known my on miſery, 
leſt with the forgetful butler in Pharoabꝰs 

priſon, who being deliver'd, forgot his 
promiſe made to 7oſeph, that foretold his 


delivery; ſo ] (ſuch is the infirmity and 


frailty of human nature) might, choaked 
with wordly proſperity, forget my merci- 
ful and mighty deliverer. The ſecond 
was, that others, warned by my miſery, 
might ſhun the like. The laſt and chief 
reaſon was, to Sorry God, efpecially 
here in England, which above all carthly 
countries and nations, is moſt bound to 
extend and ſet forth his glory; for what 
Chriſtian, reading but the extreme thral- 
dom and puniſhment he hath inflicted. 
upon the Fews, even to this hour, being 
a nation he had once ſelected to himſelt 
from amongſt all the nations of the earth, 

| = 
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of the reſt accord. : 


or the preſent miſery of the Greeks, who 
once ere) thonafchs "pf, the) garth, and 
one of the chiefeſt churches of Chriſten- 
dom, being the(firſt-frvits of the gentiles, 
whoſe extreme bondage is now lamentable, 
yet not with | | | 
children to idols, but forced, to give as 


well the tenth of their children, as of 
their ſubſtance, to that monſtrous Mabo- 


FI 4XZ 


- 


whereunto moſt nations of the earth are 
ſubject? ber 
For proof of what I have herein written 
concerning my ſlavery... and thraldom, I 
have procured, thou th not without ſome 
colt and more travel, ſix. of the chiefeſt 


- maſters of ſhips of Londen, who law, me, 


the [raektes, ſacrificing their 
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and relieved. me often during my thral- 


dom, to ſubſcribe their hands hereuntoo . 


as alſo the hands of divers maſters and 
ſurgeons of other places in. England, whoſ 


names follow, is. 
Robert Yorneton, maſter of the g ſhip 
called the Reya Merchant of London. 
Thomas Gardiuer, maſter of the good ſhip 
called the Tiumpb of London. 
Robert Bradſhaw, maſter of the good ſhip 
| _ the William and Thomas of Lon-' 
„ | | 
Thomas Rickman, maſter of the good ſhip 
called the Mary Anne of London. 
James Davies, maſter of the good ſhip 
called the Iſaac of London. | 


| George Millard, maſter of the good ſhip 


called the May-flower of London. 


Denis Davies, barber-ſurgeon'of London. 
* Thomas Rovfley, barber · ſurgeon of London. 


Charles Hearne, barber- ſu en of Briſtol. © 


cher. Ritbard Wright, barber-furgeon of Ply- 


mouth, | 


' Walter Mathew, owner of the od — 


called the Mathew's Farm of Plymouth. 


' Richard Rowe, owner of the good ſhip 


called the Portion of Milbrook, in the 
R county of Cornwall. LOOT 140ttff3 


Many others more as well noblemen, 
knights, gentlemen, as owners,' maſters, 
and ſurgeons did ſee, and can witneſs my 
ſlavery, whoſe hands likewiſe I might 
eaſily have procured, but that conſidering 


the buſineſs to be of no great importance, 


J held it needleſs to trouble either them or 
myſelf any farther, and theſe preſent wit» 


neſſes are ſufficient, 
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DISQUISITIO N; 
TOUCHING 
The 4S14 r fo called, 


The Lydia Afia (which is the 4fa ſo often men- 
tioned in the New Teſtament) the Proconſular 
Aja, and the Aſian Dioceſe. | 
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A DISQUISITION, touching the 4 5 1 A properly 
ſo called, &c. 


A 


e HAF. 1 


Of the Aſia which by the Romans was 
firſt properly ſo called, and the ſeveral 


members thereof. 
A tolia or Anatolia) was a part of 
the great, and Aſia properly ſo 

called a part of that leſſer, ſo the Lydian 
Aid was a parcel of that Aſia which was 
properly fo called, For: the fuller un- 
| Lerkandidg whereof, we are to call to 
mind, that the Romans having poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the countries which had 
formerly belonged unto the Pergamen 
kings, reduced them into the form of a 
province; which they called, hy the, 
name of the great continent, Aa. 
This is by Cicero diſtinguiſhed into 
four members: Phrygia, Myſia, Caria, 
and Lydia. The firſt whereof is by 


S the leſſer Ji (now called Va- 


Dionyſius, Afer, Strabo, Plolemy and others, 


divided into the greater and the leſſer 
Phrygia, Within the greater thoſe two 
Phrygia's were comprehended, which in 
after ages were known by the names of 
Pacatiana and Salutaris; the former of 
which (mentioned in the ſubſcription, 
added by the Greek church unto the 
former epiſtle of St. Paul unto Timothy) 
being the more ſouthern part of the 
greater Phrygia, is thought to have re- 
ceived that appellation from Pacatianus ; 
who in the days of Conſtantine the great, 
bore the office of the prefect of the pre- 
ſorium of the eaſt, having not long before 
been at the ſame time both conſul and 


prefect of the city of 1 and 


as it may ſeem, diverſe years before 
that, began his preferments here in the 
weſt, with the lieutenantſhip of our 
Britain. | | 
Of the latter, there is mention made 
in a certain conſtitution of Conſtantius the 
ſon of Conſtantine, and in the ſubſcriptions 
both of the fourth general council held 
at Chalcedon, and of the fifth held at Con- 
ſtantinoplez in which laſt Severus ſub- 
ſeribeth as Biſhop of Synnada, the Metro- 
folis of Phrygia Salutaris, (however So- 
crates, by ſome lapſe of memory, and 
Nicephorus blindly following him, have 
| made this to be a city of Phrygia Paca- 
tiana :) as in that of Chalcedon, Abercius, 


as Biſhop of Hierdpolis, a city of the 
ſame Phrygia Salutaris z where it may 
be noted, firſt, that beſides that more 
known Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatiana 
(of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter) there was another of leſs note 
in Phrygia Salutaris; the one whereof in 
Plins days (before this new diſttyction 
of the parts of the greater Pbrygia was 
brought in) belonged to the Laodicean, 
the other to the Pergamen juriſdiction. 
Secondly, that before this Abercius, who 
was preſent at the council of Chalcedon, 
there were two 7 Biſhops of the ſathe 
name, who ſucceeded one another in- the 
ſame ſee, about the time of the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, whoſe 
e jr ſeat is by Symeon Metaphraſtes 
placed in that little Phrygia, whereof 
Syntadd was the Metropolis; whereas the 
other Greeks more conſonantly to the 
truth do relate, that Abercius was biſhop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia Salutaris, 

For the greater Phrygia (whereof this 
Salutaris was a part) both by the afore- 
named geographers, and by Diodorus 
Siculus and Livy, is oppoſed to that which 
lay upon the Helleſpont, and had in it the 
Cities of /lium (called by Herodotus, the 
Pergamus of Priamus, upon the river 
Scamander) and of Troas; Which is often 
mentioned in the New Teſtament, and 
by others named Antigonia, Alexandria, 
and the Alexandrian Troas; from whence 
the whole Country retained. the name of 
Troas, as well as the other appellations 
of Epiftetus, the Helleſpontian and the leſfer 
Phrygia, beginning northward, according 


to Homer, from the river Æſepus, or, ac- 


cording to Damaſtes, from the city Parium, 
not 'far from thence, and, according to 
both, extending it ſelf from thence, along 
the water-ſide, ſouthward unto the pro- 
montory Letum. 

Betwixt this leſſer and the greater Phry- 
gia was Myſia interpoſed ; the borders 
of each other being ſo confuſedly inter- 


. mingled together, that it was a very 


difficult matter to diſtinguiſh them. And 
as the leſſer Phrygia was called the Helle- 
ſpontian, and a difference thereby put 
betwixt it and the greater; ſo this Myſia 
likewiſe, being in the country (although 
further removed from the Fretum or Strait) 
of Helleſpont, had the like name of the 
Helleſpontian Myſia given unto it; there- 
by to diſcriminate it from the _/#rian 

T Myſia, 


Myſa or Maſia; the Helleſpontian Myſia 


and Phrygia jointly making up that intire 


province, which in the diviſion of the 
empire made by Conſtantine (becauſe it 


was ſettled under the government of a 


Conſular preſident) had the name of the 
Conſular Helleſpont beſtowed upon it, 
Thus Galen, having occaſion to pre- 
ſcribe the uſe of My/ian wine, declareth 
that he meant thereby, not that which 
was from the Myſia about the River Iſter, 
but from that which is named the Helle/- 
pontian , which, ſaith he, is about our 
Aſia, and conterminous unto Pergamus. 
For that the greater Myſia reached ſouth- 
ward unto the Pergamen territory, and 
the plain of Caicus, is by Herodotus and 
Gabe in like ſort teſtified ; as it reached 


from thence northward unto the mountain 


Olympus, which from the Myſians was 
called Maſius or Myſius, and the My/ians 


from it again received the ſurname of 


Olympeni, That which Ptolemy calleth 
the leſſer Myſia (the chief city whereof 
was Cyzicus) reaching from that mountain 
weltward unto the river #/epus, and 
there joining with the northern part of 
Epiftetus or the leſſer Phrygia. | 

Caria was parted from Lydia by the 
winding currents of Mzander ; from the 


receiving of the river Lycus into it, unto 


the emptying of itſelf into the Myrtoan 
ſea, For howſoever Ptolemy taketh all 
that lieth betwixt this and the river 
Cayſter from Lydia, and addeth it unto 
Caria ; yet Strabo maketh Mzrzander to 
be the limit betwixt thoſe provinces z 
and as well by Scylax Caryandenſis in his 
Periplus, as by Pliny, Maximus Tyrius, 
and Stephanus Byzantinus, it is reckoned 
among the rivers of Lydia. 

Lydia contained, beſide the inland 
region, commonly known by that name, 
the adjoining countries alſo, as well of 
Tonia, lying on the ſea-ſide betwixt the 
mouths of the river Hermus and Mæander, 
as of Aolis, reaching up from Hermus, 
either unto the river Caicus as Ptolemy, 
or as Strabo would have it, unto the very 
promontory of Le#um, the antient bound 
betwixt Troas and the Sea-coaſt of the 
greater Myſia. For that Myſia reached 
unto the mouth of Caicus, is acknow- 


ledged not only by Ptolemy, but alſo by 
Strabo himſelf z and yet, becauſe that in 


i GBP. 0, 


his time it was poſſeſſed by the Æolians, 


he declareth withal that olis, then 


properly ſo called, did extend from Her- 
mus unto Lectum, and that when one tur- 
neth about from Lef#um, the renowned 
cities of the Æolians, and the Adramytian 
hay, do receive him. | OF 
So doth Pliny likewiſe affirm, that the 
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13, 14.) in Troas, as Ptolemy . doth. 
But Strabo, and Hellanicus before him, 
maketh it a city of olis ; as Stephanus 
Byzantinus after them, where he faith, 
it is a city of Æolis about the Helleſpont; 
from which the authority of Alexandria 
Cornelius (ſubjoined hereunto by him) 
ſaying that As in Myſia was a Colony of 
the Mityleneans (in the iſland of. Leſbus, 
which lay next oppoſite unto this Myſia) 
ſwerveth little or nothing at all: Myſia, 
after it came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Aolians, having gotten the name of 
ZEolis, as by Mela and Pliny is fully teſti- 
fied. The not obſerving whereof cauſed 
Stephanus to make the Aſſos of Aolis a 
different city from the As of My/ia near 
unto Antandrus ; for ſo do I read the 
place in him; *Aooo Moc, Tyrior Au- 
T#vJps, and not, as the vulgar books 
have it, Accog Auxizc, ri Ardpuns. 
The principal ſea- towns of this part 
of Myſia or olis from Ledtum to Caicus, 
over againſt Leſbus, are by Strabo reck- 
oned in this order; Aſos, Adramylium, 
Atarnus and Pitane. That Adramytium, 
(mentioned in As xxvii. 2.) was a city of 
that Myſia which is by Caicus, and Atarna, 
a city betwixt Myſia and Lydia, near 
unto Leſbus; and Pitane a city of Aolis, 
is affirmed. by Stephanus. So as, reck- 
oning Atarna itſelf (as Herodotus doth) 
among the cities of Myſia, the reſt of 
olis downward will fall within the 
limits of Lydia; wherein we find that 
as well Phocza (which is within Aolis) 
as Epheſus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos and 
Clazomene, the moſt known cities of 
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Tonia, are exprefly placed by Herodotus. 


Neither is there any reaſon to be given, 
why Cicero in his enumeration of the 
countries of Aſia, ſhould wholly pre- 
termit the mention of Aolis and Ionia ; 
but that he comprehended them under the 
names of Myſia and Lydia z in which 
we ſee Adramytium, and all the other 
cities downward unto Epheſus, to be 
placed by Scylax in his Periplus., 


Of the Lydian Aſia, and the ſeven Metro- 
political cities thereof, 

H A T heretofore Lydia was called 

Meonia, and the Lydians termed 


Meonians, we read in Herodotus, Diodorus 
"ION Siculus, 
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Siculus, Dionyſius, Afer, Strabo, Pliny, Ste- 
phanus, Byzantinus, and others. And that 
ia was in the days of Homer named 
Aſia, and the inhabitants thereof by Calli. 
nus (another Poet, elder then Archilochus) 
in the Jonian dialect termed Heines, for 
"Aron or Aſians, we find to have been 
the opinion of Demetrius Scepſius, who 
was equal in time unto Crates and Ari 
tarchus the Grammarian, Whereunto 
we may alſo add that of Euripides, in his 
Bacche 3 | 
Aciac amo Yaos 1700 Tudxor. AutÜ⁰)¾Ʒã qa. 
Together with that which is related by 
Siephanus Byzantinus, Suidas, and the great 
Etymologiſt ; that upon this Tmolus there 
was a city of Lydia ſeated, which had 
the name of Aſia ; and by Strabo, that 
betwixt the two Lydian mountains of 
Tmolus and Meſſpgis lay the great Cayſtrian 
lain, which Homer calleth the Aſian field, 
in that verſe of the ſecond of the 7iads ; 
"Aviy iv Anja, Kab au! pip 
to which Virgil alſo hath relation in that 
of the firſt of his Georgicks ; 
—— & que Aſia circum 
Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Caiſtri; 
and in the ſeventh of the Afneids ; 
— ſonat amnis, & Aſia long? 
Pulſa palus. 55 
Whereunto the teſtimony of Eunapius 
may be referred likewiſe, who ſpeaking 
of that admirably learned gentlewoman 
Sofipatra, ſaith that ſhe was of that Aſia 
which is about Epheſus, where the river 
Cayſter running through the country, 
giveth his name to the plain by which it 
paſſeth, | 
It is further alſo reported by Strabo, 
that in this plain near unto the banks of 
the river Cayſter, the inhabitants uſed. to 
ſhew the chapels dedicated to the honour 
of Cayſtrius, and of one Aſias, whom the 
Etymolegiſt noteth to have been ſometime 
King of Lydia, and to have given the 
name unto this Aſian field; or, as the 
Lydians themſelves would have it, to the 
whole land of Aſia; alledging further, 
that from this Aſias, the ſon of Cotys, the 
ſon of Maneus, they had a tribe in their 
head city Sardis, which they called Acidda, 
as is recorded by Herodotus. | 
Whether from this A/ias the continent 
of Ala did take its denomination, or 
from the *forementioned city of Lydia, or 
from Aſia the wife of . Prometheus, or 
from ſome other original, Stephanus By- 
zantinus leaveth us to enquire, But, beſide 
that the firſt vowel in Homer's Aſia is long, 
and in the greater Aſia (which Stephanys 
acknowledgeth him to have been ignorant 
of) is of a ſhort quantity, no man can 
doubt; but the derivation of the name of 
Aſia from a Tydian city, or from a Lydian 
king and Heros, is far more properly 


Of the Lydian Afia, 


applicable to Lydia it ſel, than to the 
whole continent either of the greater or 
the leſſer Ma. For that Lydia was for- 
merly called Afia, is directly affirmed by 
the antient Scholiaſt of Apollonius Rhodi- 
us z3 and that the Aſa mentioned in the 
new teſtament was comprehended with- 
in the bounds of Lydia (containing in it, 
according to the above confirmed deſcrip- 
tion, olis and Tonia) will quickly appear 
to thoſe that carefully compare the As 
of the Apoſtles and the book of the Reve- 
lation together. | 

In the 16th chapter ofthe As, the jour- 
ney of St. Paul and his company is by 
St. Luke thus deſcribed. When they 
had gone throughout Phyygia and the 
region of Galatia, and were forbidden of 
the holy Ghoſt to preach the word in Aſia; 
after they were come to Myſſa, they aſ- 
ſayed to go into Bithynia ; but the Spirit 
ſuffered them not. And they paſling by 
Myſia, came dowri to Troas, Where it 
may be obſerved, that the greater Phrygia, 
(through which they paſſed into Galatia) 
and Myſia Olympena (which was next ad- 
Joining unto Bithynia ) and Helleſpont, 
wherein Troas was ſituated, being all of 
them parcels of the Aſia by the Romans 
a ſo called, are yet expreſly diſtin- 
gu ed from Aſa, in this more ſtrit 
enſe ſo denominated, as Carta likewiſe, 
wherein Miletus ſtood, appeareth to be 
by what we read in Ads xx, 16, 17. 

And as theſe are thus exempted by St. 
Luke, ſo the reſt that remain of the 
proper Aſia, together with the ſeven 
churches of Aſia mentioned in the reve- 
lation of St. Fobn, are all of them com- 
prehended within the limits of that 
Lydian Aſia, whereof we have ſpoken. 
For, that Pergamus was a city of Lydia, 
is plainly affirmed by Xenophon ; to whom 
Ariſtotle alſo may be added, in his book 
rep. Yayjacaoiuy N TW), where he ſpeak- 
eth of a war ſometime raiſed iv 70; Tp 
Avdiav pero To; Tp II That 
Smyrna at firſt was poſſeſſed by the 
Lydians, is teſtified alſo by Ariſtotle, trea- 
ting of the birth and education of Homer ; 
who ſeemeth to have had the ſurname of 
Meonius, either from Mæon the king, or 
Mzaonia the country it ſelf of Lydia; 
among the cities whereof, Smyrna (the 
moſt likely place of that famous poet's 
nativity) is by Scylax Caryandenſis reck- 
oned, as Epheſus likewiſe is both by him 


and Herodotus; Sardis, Philadelphia and 
Thyatyra' by Ptolemy, and Laodicea by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, : 


Yet is Laodicea by Ptolemy referred unto 
Caria, and by others unto Phrygia. The 
reaſon of which diſference we may learn 
from Strabo, who ſheweth that the 


confines of Phrygia, Lydia and Caria, were 
4 | 


o 
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fo coincident, that they were hardly. to 
be diſcerned the one from the other, MY 
is the cauſe that, though he doth recko 
Laodicea among the cities of Pbrygia, 
yet Hierapolis, which was oppoſite to it 
(towards the eaſt) is by Stephanus ſaid, to 
be ſeated betwixt Phrygia and Lydia; it 
by that means being placed in, and Lao- 
dicea without the borders of Pbria. 
This alſo doth Strabo aſſign for another 
reaſon, why the bounds of the provinces 
hereabout were confounded ; becauſe that 
the Romans did not divide theſe places by the 
nations, but ordered them after another man- 
ner, according to the circuits wherein they 
kept their courts, and exerciſed judicature. 
Five of theſe tribunals were ſeated in the 
cities of Laodicea, Sardis,. Smyrna, Epbe- 
fus, and Pergamus : Philadeiphia was 
within the Sardian, and Thyatira within 
the Pergamen circuit, although that Thy- 
atira was a Metropolis alſo of itſelf, as 
Ptolemy declareth in his geography, and 
in all likelihood Philadelphia alſo, the on- 
ly city remaining of thoſe ſeven famous 
ones ſingled out, as the ſeats of the moſt 
eminent churches of all Aſia, in the book 
of the Revelation, Ii | 
For that Philadelphia was herein nowhit 
inferior unto Thyatira, may eaſily be gather- 
ed by the reſpect which it ſtill retained, after 
that Lydia (as we ſhall hear) was ſepara- 
ted from the Proconſular Aſia, and each 
province ordinarily permitted to have but 
one Metropolis, For Sardis being then the 


after it was Philadelphia, another alſo be- 
ing placed betwixt it and Thyatira, as ap- 
peareth by the order of them conſtantly 


ſcribed himſelf in expreſs terms, Biſhop 


CH AP. III. 


Of the Proconſular Aſia, and the ſeveral 
alterations of the limits thereof. 


Come now from the Lydian Aſia, and the 
ſeven metropolitical cities thereof, 
unto the Proconſular; which according to 
the condition of other provinces, had in 
ſeveral times its ſeveral alterations. For 
in the diſtribution of the empire made by 


Auguſtus Czſar, it appeareth to have been 


the ſame with that former Aſia of the Ro- 
mans, which we deſcribed in the begin- 
ning out of Cicero but in that which was 
afterwards brought in by Conſtantine, to 


the third time Conſul,” was this 


platform theſe were 4 provin 
themſelves, they being made by him a 
 Pretorian province, and Aſia a Conſular 5 
| containing in it (as Strabo witneſſeth) all 
prime city of Lydia, the next in account 


have been confined within the bounds of 
the — Afia. The greatnets of the 
one above the other being fufficiently in- 
timated in thoſe verſes of Status, touch- 
ing the year of the Proconfulfhip of Vec. 
ius Bolanas ; who, before that, had been 
Proconſul here in Britain,” 
wg — 1 1 potente 
Mille urbes Aſia ſortilo roxerit anno; 
Imperium mulcente tage. 
| 127 ſamie Fear, wherein Cz/ar obtain- 
ed firſt the ſurname of Auguſtus, himſelf 
being then the ſeventh, and Marcus Agrip- 
pa (who married his ſiſter's nder 
the third titme cc As political 
diviſion of the provinces ordered by him; 
far differing from that geogtaphical par- 


tition of countries delivered by his nephew 


Agrippa, whom Solinus following in his 
geography, beginneth Aa from Telmeſſus 


of Tycia and the Carpathian” 


1. 8 5 
boundeth it on the eaſt with Lycia (or 


Lycaonia, as Pliny hath it) and 'Phrygia'; 


on the weſt with the Zgean, on the fouth 
with the Agyptian ſea, and orr the notth 


with Paphlagonia ; which being made the 
limit of Aprippa's Afia on that ſide (and 
not Pontus or Propuntis) doth neceſſarily 


ſhew that Pontus atid Bithynia wete in- 


o 


cluded therein whereas it plainly appeat- 


eth by Strabo and Dio, that in Fon ett 


by 


„ 


that Aſia which was on this ſide the river 
os and the mountain Taurus, Extepting 
Galatia, the countries that had been late- 


ly under the government of king Ainyntas, 
_ obſerved as well in the civil as in the eccle- | 
ſiaſtical catalogues of the cities belonging 
to that province. Whereupon in the acts 
of the Conſtantinopolitan council held un- 
der Menas, we ſee that Euſtathius ſub- 


togeth.r with the province of Bilbynia, 
and that of Pontus and Propontiy adjoined 
thereunto. All which being deducted, 
thoſe countries will remain, which” by 
Onuphirus are aſſigned unto Aupuſtui's 


iſhop Proconſular Aſia ; to wit, Lydia,” Tonia, 
of the METROPOLIS of the Philadelphians, 
of the province of the Lydians. 4 


Caria, Myſia, Phrygia, and the Proton- 
ſular Helleſpont ; the two Koman colonies 
whereof 'Troas and Parium are by" Paulus 
the lawyer particularly noted to Have 


been ſeated in the Province As. 


And this is it indeed, which Ptolemy 
propoſes unto us, as that which Was ac- 


counted the Mia properly ſo called in the 
days of Antoninus Pius, who himſelf, as 


Proconſul, had ſometime governed this 
province; where, in the breviat of the 
fitſt table of Aja, it is not to be paſſed 
by, that mention is made of the Aa pro- 
perly ſo called, wherein was Phyrgia, 
For howſoever that were no part either 
of Aerippa's Aſia (from whence by Solinus 
it is excluded) or yet of the Lydian Aſia 
(from which in the Ads of the Apoſtles, 
as alſo in the letters of the church of 
and Teriullian's book 
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agaigh Praxeas, it is clearly diſtinguiſh 
ed): yet Hierapolis, the chief city thereof, 
by Polycrates, and Ulpian, and Julius Afri- 
canus (as far as we have him in Euſtbius's 
chronicle} as placed in Alia; as being 
contained within the limits aſſigned by 
Strabo to the Proconſular Aſia, as it ſtood 
in the time of Auguſtus and the heathen 
emperors aſter him. | | 

But in the days of Conſtantine, and the 
Chriſtian Emperors that ſucceeded him, 
the circuit thereof was much abridged, 
and a diſtinction brought in betwixt the 
Proconſular Aſia and the Aſian Dioceſe ; 
the one being put under the command of 


the Proconſul of Aſia, the other under the 


government of the Vicarius of Aſia or the 
Aſian Dioceſe ;, for ſo in the imperial con- 
ſtitutions is he indifferently nominated, 
Thus in the CCCLXVth year of our Lord, 
two reſcripts were given out by the em- 
peror Valens; the one dated the 27th of 

9 — (in the latter end of the firſt year 
of his reign) to Clearchys the Vicarius 
Aſie z the other, the 6th of Ofober fol- 
lowing, unto his ſucceſſor Auxonius, un- 
der the ſtile of Vicarius diaceſeos A/ſiane : 
This Auxonius ſome do imagine to be 
the ſame with an ca the Poet, without 
all ground of authority or reaſon, remov- 
ing him out of the weſtern into the eaſt- 
ern empire, But of his predeceſſor, we 
are ſure that he is the ſame Clearchus, 
whom Eunapius mentioneth to have been 
in his time preferred unto this govern- 


ment, before he was by Valens promoted 


afterwards unto the Proconſulſbip of the 
other Aſia. 
Concerning this firſt preferment of his 


he declareth, that he was made governor . 


of all that A/ia, the juriſdiftion whereof 


did extend from Helleſpont, through Lydia 


and Piſidia, unto Pamphylia ; which is as 


not here deceive me) as that it contained 


in it the Conſular Helleſpont and Phrygia 


. Salutaris adjoining thereunto, together 
with Phrygia Pacatiana, deſcended from 
thence downward, by Lydia on the weſt 
ſide, and Piſidia on the caſt, unto Pam- 
philia, For howſoever in the alterations 
that followed this i” we ſhall hear anon) 
the greateſt part of the inland Lydia was 
brought under this Vicarian regiment (as, 
not Pi/idia and Pamphilia only, but Ly- 
eaonia, Lycia and Caria alſo were); yet 


that in Clearchus's time, this part of 
Lydia was a parcel of the Proconſular Ala, is 


ſufficiently intimated by Eunapius, ex- 
tending it unto Tmolus a mountain placed 
in the caſtern border of Lydia. 

For touching the advancement of 
Clearchus unto the Proconſular govern- 
ment he writeth thus. Things proſpe- 
rouſly ſucceeding, Valens was wonderfully 
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well pleaſed with Clearchus, and was fo 
far from depriving him of his formet 
charge, that he advanced him unto 4 
greater government, appointing him to 
be Proconſul of Aſia now properly lo cal. 
led. This from Pergamus downwards 
taking the ſea-coaſt into it, towards the 
adjacent continent reacheth unto Carta, 
the mountain Tmolys circumſcribing that 
of it which belongeth unto Lydia. Of 
the governments it is the molt honour. 
able, and is not ſubjeC to the Preſets 
Pretorio, ſaving that now by reaſon of 


theſe late commorions, all things are a- 


, 


gain confounded and diſturbed, . 
Where touching the limits of this Aſia 


now properly ſo called, it may be noted, 


that as Galen. (in the place before alleged) 


maketh the Helleſpontian Myſia (which in 


the old diſtribution of the empire was 
within the precinct of the juriſdiction of 


the then Proconſular Ajia) to be conter- 
minous unto Pergamus, where he himſelf 


was born ; ſo Zunapius from the ſame 


Pergamus beginneth the bounds of the 


now Proconſular Aſia, extending the length 
thereof from thence downwards, .urto Ca- 
ria, and the breadth. from the ſc... into 
the mountain Tmolus, which is by Eu- 
ripides, in his Bacchg, called us Avdicg, 
the fortreſs. of Lydia; and on the ſide 
whereof Sardis (a chief city of that pro- 
vince, and Zynapins his own country) is 
not only by. him, but alſo by Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pliny (howſoeyer Ptolemy's 
tables do miſplace it) ſufficiently proved 
to have been ſituated : That ridge of the 
mountain, on which Sardis was Teated, 
bounding that part of Lydia towards the 
eaſt (as we haveſaid) and the other tract 
thereof reaching from thence unto 1y- 
pæpa, a City of leſs name within the ſame 


country, as Ovid declareth in thoſe verſes; 
much to ſay (if my ſecond thoughts do 


Nam freta proſpiciens lale riget arduus alto 

Tmolus in aſcenſu, clivoque extenjus utroque, 

Sardibus hinc, illinc parvis finilur Hypepis. 
By which deſcription ic appeareth, that 
this Proconſular Aſia was little or nothing 
different from the Lydian Aſia; called 
Lydia, not only by Herodotus and Scylax, 
but alſo (if I miſtake not) by. Conſanlius 
the eee 8 
To Valens, the elder Theod6/ius ſucceed- 


ed in the eaſterp empire, who took away 


the Conſular Ilellaſpont from the juriſdiéti- 
on of the Vicarius of the Jian Dioceſe, 
and put it under the command of the Pry- 
conſul of Aſia: which ſtate of the then 
Proconſular or proper Aſia, that Greek 
Geographer, might ſeem to have reſpect- 


ed, who. beginneth his enumeration of 


the XLVIII provinces of the continent 
of Aſia, with F 
Pontus und Bithytlia, 


Aſia properly ſo called, 


Creat 


* 
J 


las the days of, 


n = real Phry ia, ety 412 
noi1ih9 eia and Cars... 
011: Galatia,, & c. J 5 
48 0 have. it preſented unto, us by that 
moſt ,curious. ſearcher of all ſuch kind of 
rarities, Claudius Salmaſius. Wherein it 
is obſervable, that, Helleſpont, Æolis, Iania 
ang Lydia are included in, as well as the 
greater Phrygia and, Caria are excluded 
from the Aa then properly ſo called. 
W hence that new addition of Helleſpont 
being put aſide, the remain will prove to 
be the ſame with that which a little be- 
tore was ſtiled by Eunapius, the Aſia now 
enn, 24 

of. Arcadius (the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of the aforeſaid Theodoſits) this 
addition of Helleſpont to the juriſdiction, 
was much abated by the detraction of the 
main inland part of Lydia, from the body 
of the Proconſulan Aſia; which is the 
cauſe why Palladius, ſpeaking of the Aſian 
nod of ſeventy, biſhops held by Chry- 


tom in the, CCCCIId year of our Lord, 


: doth ſeparate the biſhops of Lydia from 


-the biſhops of ia: for, as for the ſub- 
ſcriptions of the firſt council of Vice, both 
'thoſe which are, found in ſome Latin 
books, and thoſe Greek ones that have 
been lately publiſhed out of Sambucus's 


copy; they being quite diſſonant the one 


from the other, and having in both of 
them diverſe manifeſt tokens of forgery 
and corruption, do deſerve. here no re- 
: gardatall, . ..:. Wy 


Yet in this diſtraction of Lydia from the 


D roconſular Aſia, it appeareth as well by 
the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical lifts of the pro- 
vinces of the eaſtern empire, oel 

the Grecians, as by the ſubſcriptions of 

the council of Chalcedon and other of the 
cCaltern ſynods; that the ſouthern part of 
Lydia, lying betwixt the rivers of Mæan- 
der and Cayſter, which we noted to have 


been attributed by Ptolemy unto Caria (and 


wherein were the cities of Priene, Mag- 


neſia, Trallis and Nyſa) was ſtill reſerved 
unto Aa, together with all that lay up- 


on the ſea-coalt from, Epheſus upwards, 
not only unto Pitane and the mouth of 


Caicus (which we ſhewed to have been a 
parcel of the, Lydian Aſia) but alſo unto 


Als and the promontory of Lellum ; 
which was poſſeſſed firſt by the Myſians, 
then by the Lydians, and laſtly by the 
Aoliaus: For that this alſo, at leaſtwiſe 
from Antandrus downward, was ſome- 


times accounted as an appendant unto Ly- 


dia, may be gathered, partly from the 
words of Scylax Caryandenſis (though here 
corrupted) partly from the teſtimony of 
-) Fenophon, who telleth us that he and his 
„ company, departing from Antandrus, paſ- 
fed by the ſca-ſide of Lydia, unto the 


plain of Thebe, and through it unto Adra- 


myttium, compared with Strabo, relating KI 


by : 'Þas LM [47 ; 7 1 , 
. Of the Aſian Dioceſe, and the Metropoli- 
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to the ſame purpoſe, that the former in- 
habitants of the plain of 'Thebe were the 
Lydians, then called Meones; and that 
in his time the name of the Lydian Gates 
was ſtill preſerved in Adramyitium, as a 
memorial of the building of that city by 
the Lydians. Although yet, by the au- 
thority of Galen and Eunapius, we begin 
our Lydian Aſia from the river Catcus and 
Pergamus; thoſt other places of Atarna, 
Thebe, Adramytlium and Antandrus, being 
by Herodotus alſo referred to Mypſia, and 
not to Lydia, © een e e 
10 conclude therefore the various al- 
terations of the limits of the Proconſular 
Aſia; as we have referred Piolemy's Aſia 
properly ſo called to the Proconſular Afia, 
as it was ordered by Auguſtus; and Euna- 
pius's Aſia now | property ſo called; to that 
which was by Conſtantine; and the name- 
leſs Geographers proper Aſia, to that which 
was by the elder Theodgſius; by the like 
reaſon alſo, what Simplicius writeth in the 
days of Juſtinian touching his Aſia now ſo 
cailed, and Simeon Metaphraſtes long after 
him (though concerning "elder times, 


wherein theſe provirices ſtood im a far dif- 
ferent poſture from that which he pre- 


ſenteth unto us) of the confluence of the in- 
habitants of Aſia unto Abercius, we may 
well. ſuppoſe to have relation unto this. 


laſt ſettlement, which was made in the 


days of Arcadius and the younger Theo- 


CHAP. Iv. 


: . 


tan tities thereof, with the Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical government ſettled therein. 


| Dioceſe, in the language of the time 
M whereof we ſpeak, was a circuit 
comprehending within it many provinces z 
and. the Aan Dioceſe in that ſenſe, ſome- 
times taken more ſtrictly, as it was diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Proconſular Aſia and 
the provinces ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
the fr ig thereof; and ſometimes 
more largely,” as containing thoſe Procon- 
ſular provinces alſo under it. The for- 
mer acception hath place in that conſtitu- 
tion of Theodoſius the elder, where the 


 Proconſular Aſia and the Aſian Dioceſe are 


both nominated together; and generally 
wherever the office of the Vicarius or 
Comes (for theſe two titles are uſed to 
ſignify the ſame dignity) of 4a or Aſian 


Dioceſe (or Region, as Julianus Anteceſſor 


rendereth it) is made mention of: The 
latter, when the Afar is rehearſed Jointly 
with other Dioceſes of the eaſtern empire; 
as in L. Si quis poſt hanc. C. ut nemo ad 

: ſuum 


* 
- 
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both - the 
whom Lycia was divided from 


110191 f Ry 


C. de militari voſte SHEET 263 to ent 
1s According to. which acceptation, whole 
Alia, as, . Theodoret calleth it, in the 
days. of the younger Theodeſius did conſiſt 

eleven provinces, three whereof ap- 
pertained to the . of the Pro- 
can{ul; of, Aſia 1, the proper Pracon/ular 
which he governed by himſelf, the Con- 


ſular Heileſpont, and that of the Rhodes, 


d, the other ſcattered iſlands called 
Geladen, which were firſt made a province 
and placed under a preſident, by the 
emperor Veſpaſian ; eight were under the 
Virarius or lieutenant of Aſia, Lydia, 
Caria, Phryria, Pacatiana and Phrygia 
S4ntaris, with thoſe four other which 
were ſuperadded to that proper A/iaof the 
ancient Romans, Whereof we made men- 
tion in the beginning out of Strabo and 
Cicaro; namely, Pamphylia, Lycia, Lycao- 
nia and Piſiats.\ il eld welt 
„This diſtribution is to be ſeen in the 
hatin liſt of the provinces and dignities of 
empires, called by Alciat the 
f Tce the younger; by 


breviary, o bi 
,Ycaomia, 


WG tg Log: en 


Of the Aſian Dioceſe. 


Whence, by the way, we may correct an 
error that hath crept into the Greek edition 
of the ſubſcriptions of the ſixth action 
of the council of Chalcedon; wherein, 
though Theoſebius biſhop of Nium had 

t to his name, yet Stephen the Metro- 


Politan of the Epheſians, among thoſe 


abſent biſhops that were under his juriſ- 
diction, doth nominate Ruſinus biſhop, 
not Tims (as the latin books have it) 
but Iii. | 
Some do think, that the emperor 7 
tinian did take away Helleſpont from the 
government of the 1 of Aſia, and 
joined it with Pontus Polemoniacus : But 
that error aroſe from the old latin tran- 
flation of the XXth Novel of Juſtinian; 
Helleſpontus being therein put for Heleno- 
pontus, in the Pontican dioceſe, as ap- 
areth not only by the Greet text and 
ulian's Latin Epitome thereof, but alſo 
y the Latin it ſelf (acknowledging after- 
wards, that this mutation was made in 
Galatia and the Pontican, not the Aſian 
dioceſe) and by the XXVIIIth Novel 
moſt evidently, Though ſure it is, that 
he took from the lieutenant or Vicarius 
the government of the Man dioceſe, and 


, Fobannes Malela ſetteth down in his 


admit for authentick, we muſt withal 


and made a, province by it ſelf, Myra 
being appointed the Metropolis and place 
of the reſidence of the Preſident thereof; 


confined him within the limits of Phrypia 
Pacatiana, whereof he conſtituted him 
count or Come. | 

By that which in the ſecond chapter 
hath been delivered, it appeareth, that 
ſay, that Theodoret, in the place even now under the firſt emperors there were many 
alledged, had relation to the ſtate of his metropolitical cities within one province 
own time, when ſpeaking of the care and ſome choſen out of them wherein 
which Chry/oftom had of Aſia, he faith that courts of juſtice were erected, unto which 
it was governed by eleven preſidents, , the next adjoining circuits might upon 
joining the three provinces which were all occaſions have recourſe. Whereupon 
under the Proconſul of Ajia, with the , thoſe contentions afterwards did ariſe be- 
other eight that were under the Vicarius twixt the cities of the Proconſular Aſia, 
of the Aſian dioceſe, which otherwiſe, if touching each ones dignity and prece- 
Lycia and Lycaonia had been conjoined, dency ; for the compoſing whereof Ari- 
would have been but ſeven provinces. ſtides made that oration of concord unto 


Chronicle, Which report of his if we 


Indeed, in the general enumeration of them, which is ſtill extant z wherein yet 


the provinces of the eaſtern empire, which the, common deſire of all the Aſians ac- 
we meet withal toward the beginning of corded in this, that the Proconſul, at his 


the ' aforeſaid Theodoſian Breviary, there firſt coming into the province, ſhould 
are but ten provinces numbred of the paſs into Alia by ſea, and among the 


whole Afian dioceſe z the firſt an princi- other Metropoles firſt arrive at Epheſus 3 


i pal of them all, to wit Ala it ſelf, by as by the reſcript of the emperor Anto- 
ſome error (wherewith, Onupbrius alſo and ninus (vouched by Ulpian, in his firſt 
Contius were miſled) being omitted; book of the proconſuls office) moſt 


Which was nothing Fa ri by 1/idorus manifeſtly appea 
C 


reth. 


Mercator, but increaſed rather, when he But in the diſpoſition of the empire 


* 


reckoneth up twelve provinces in this a, made by Conſtantine it was ordered, that 
the firſt and chief whereof he maketh to in every province there ſhould be but 
be Aſ it ſelf; in which {#4 he) is one chief city held for the Metropolis; 


Ilium, or Trey; the ſecon Lydia, the and that unto it, all the provincials ſhould 
third Galatia, Whereas Ilium was ſitua- reſort for the adminiſtration of public 
ted not in this, but in the province of Juſtice, Whereupon Epheſus, being by 


Hlelleſpont; and Galatia appertained to the former imperial conſtitution, grounded 


the Pontican, and not to the Aſian dioceſe: upon the joint conſent of the Aſians _ 
2 ves, 
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ſelves, preferred before all the reſt (as 
being the ordinary place of the conven- 
tion of the common council, and itſelf 
held to be the common treaſury of Aſia) 
was appointed to be the ſole Metropolis of 


this new Proconſular Aſia; and withall 


retained the preeminence which formerly 
it had above all the cities of the old. 
Whereof we may ſee the teſtimonies, 
as well of Cbryſoſtom and others of the 
antients, who wrote upon the Epiſtle of St. 
Paul to the Epbeſians, as of the emperor 
Theodaſius, in the letters whereby he ſum- 
moneth Diqaſcorus and other biſhops to 
appear at the ſecond council at Epheſus, 
aſſembled by him in the year of our Lord 
SC f 

Whence he that wrote the book of the 
places mentioned in the A, of the Apoſtles 
(falſly fathered upon St. Hierom) ſaying 
that where the city of Epheſus is, there is 
the Afia eſpecially ſo called, may ſeem 
to have meant no other thing thereby, 
but that the province which had Epheſus 
for its Metropolis, was that which had 
the name of A/ia in a ſingular manner 
appropriated unto it; if therein he looked 
any further than to the bare words of the 
text, wherein it is ſaid, that Paul conti- 
nuing at Epheſus by the ſpace of two years, 
all they which dwelt in Aſia heard the 
word of the Lord, and that afterward he 
determined to ſail by Epheſus, becauſe he 
would not ſpend the time in Aſa; and 
thereupon ſending for the elders of the 
church of Epheſus, he ſaid unto them, 
Ye know from the firſt day that I came 


into Afia, after what manner I have been 


with you at all ſeaſons. Out of all which 
it was no hard matter for him to gather 
at large, as Eraſmus did after him, that 
Afia in the New Teſtament denoteth that 
part of Aſia minor, in which Epheſus 
itandeth. | 

It is here alſo further to be noted, that 
as in the ſtate of the civil government, 
the juriſdiction of the annual Preſidents 
(by Ariſtides ſtiled biſhops) was extended 
unto all the cities that were contained 
within the limits of their ſeveral pro- 
vinces; and when but one Metropolis was 
appointed upon every province, wherein 
the governor was to keep his ordinary 
reſidence, the provincial preſidents had 
from thence the appellation of #ovres ro 
peTpomoriwy (Or Metropolitan judges, as, at 
the end of the firſt Novel of Juſtinian, 
the old latin interpreter rendereth it ;) 
ſo, in the eaſtern empire eſpecially, the 
eccleſiaſtical regiment was herein con- 
formed unto the civil, there being but 
one Metropolitan biſhop ſettled in every 
province, unto whom the biſhops of all 
the reſt of the cities were ſubordinated. 


By which means it came to paſs, that of 
the ſeven churches in Aſia, foken of in 
the book of the revelation, Epbeſus alone 
in the days of Conſtantine had the Metro- 
political dignity left unto it, Then af> 
ter the days of Valens the emperor, the 
inland Lydia bong ſeparated from Ala, 
the biſhop of Sardis (which had been the 
ancient ſeat of the Lydian Kings) became 
the Metropolitan of that province, the 
ſees of Philadelphia and Thyatina being 
made ſubject to him, as Smyrna and 
Pergamus were to the biſhop of Epheſus. 
There remained then of the ſeven, 
only Laodicca: which got the honour of 
being the Metropolis of Phrypia Pacatiana, - 
as we read in the Greek ſubſcription of 
the firſt epiſtle unto Timothy,” the lateneſs 


whereof is thence rightly collected by the 


learned Cujaicus. For, as the diſtinction 
of Phrygia Pacatiana and Salutaris is 
no where to be found before the diſtri- 
bution of the provinces made by Conſtan- 
tine, ſo at that time alſo, when but one 
Metropolis was allotted unto every pro- 
vince, it is a * op whether of thoſe 
two prime cities that were ſo near together, 
Hierapolis, which without all controverſy 
was acknowledged to belong unto Phrygra, 
was not rather choſen to be the mother 
city therein, than Laodicea, which by 
reaſon of the doubtful ſituation thereof 
(as we have heard) was indifferently chal- 
lenged to appertain unto Phrygia, Caria, 
and Lydia, | 

In, the days of the ſucceeding emperors 
indeed, who yielded ſo far to the ambition 
of ſome biſhops, that they were content 
there ſhould be two Metropolitans in one 
province, both theſe cities were accoun- 
ted for the Metropoles of Phrygia Pacatiana, 
which is the cauſe, why in the fourth 
general council, aſſembled at Chalcedon, 
as well Nunechius biſhop of the Metropolis 
of Laodicea, as Stephen biſhop of the 
Metropolis of Hierapolis, do ſubſcribe for 
themſelves and the abſent biſhops which 
were under them, as alſo in the fifth 
general council held ar Comftantinople, 
there is mention made at the ſame time 
of John biſhop of the Metropolis of the 
Laodiceans, and Auxanon biſhop of the 
Metropolis of the Hierapolilans: and in 
the ſixth, of Tiberius biſhop of the La- 
ediceans and Siſinnius of the Hierapolitaus, 
either of them giving unto his ſeat the 


title of the Metropolis of the Pacatian 
 Phrygians. _ g | 


And although by a canon of the ſaid 
council of / Chalcedon it was provided, 
that any biſhop which afterward would 
attempt to make ſuch diviſions to the 
derogation of the rights of his own 
Metropolitan, ſhould be deprived of his 

6 dignity, 
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thoſe biſhops which Palladius (in the life 
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dignity, and that the new Metropoles for- 
merly conſtituted by the imperial charters 
ſhould ſo content themſelves with this 
honour, that the proper rights ſhould ſtil] 
be preſerved unto that which was the 
Metropolis indeedy yet we ſee for all this, 
that in the. liſts of the biſhopricks of the 
eaſt made in the ſucceeding ti mes, there 
are ſtil] diſtinct ſuffragans reckoned under 
theſe two Metropolitans of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, and — diverſe other private 
biſhops were not hereby reſtrained from 
aſpiring unto a Metropolitical dignity, 
among whom (to ſpeak only of thoſe who 
were within the compaſs of the Lydian 
Aſia) was the. biſhop of Smyrna, who 
found the means to be made firſt 4v70xi- 
®zax or independent, and then a Metropo- 
litan with ſeven ſuffragans depending upon 
him; the biſhop of Pergamus, who was 
exempted likewiſe from his ſubordination 
to Epheſus, and made a Metropolitan by 
himſelf, and the biſhop of Philadelphia, 
who by Audronicus Palzologus the elder 
was ſubſtituted into the place of the 
biſhop of Sardis, and made Metropolitan 
of all Lydia. So as of the biſhops of the 
ſeven churches mentioned in the book of 
the Revelation, he of Thyatira only ex- 
cepted, all at the laſt became Metropolitans, 
as they were at the firſt, 

But among all theſe, the ſee of Epheſus 
had evermore the preeminence, And as 
it was the mother city of the Procon/ular 
Aſia z ſo was that Aſia likewiſe the prime 

rovince of all the Alan dioceſe, and 
had in ſuch eſteem, that the Procon/ul 
thereof was exempted from the juriſdiction 
of the Prefettus Pretorio Orientis, (as be- 
fore we have heard out of Eunapius) unto 
which the Vicarius or lieutenant of the 
Aſian dioceſe was ſubject. Conformably 
whereunto in the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, the biſhop of Epheſus was not only 
held to be the Metropolitan of the Pro- 


conſular Aſia, but alſo the Primate of all 


the provinces that were contained within 
the compaſs of the whole A/ian diocele, 
Upon which ground it was, that amon 


of Chry/oſtom) mentioneth to have been 
ordained by Antoninus biſhop of Epheſus, 
ſome were of Lycia and Phrygia, as well 
as others of Aſa, the ordination of theſe 
latter being challenged by virtue of his 


 Metropolitical, of the others by his Patri- 


archical juriſdiction, | 
In the Arabick acts of the council of 


Nice (which that worthy knight Sir Tho- 


mas Roe, among other rare monuments, 
brought with him from the eaſt, and be- 


| ſtowed upon the famous library of the 


univerſity of Oxford it is affirmed, that 
the Patriarch/hip of Epheſus was tranflated 
unto the biſhop of Conſtantinople, and that 
he was then made the ſecond in order, and 
the Patriarch of Alexandria the third; and 
a conſtitution is therein recited, that the 
Patriarchal ſee ſhould be tranſlated from 
Epheſus io the Imperial city; that ſo honaur 
might be done beth to the Empire and Prigſt- 
hood together ; and, to the end the other 
biſhop might be honoured (and not lightly ſet 
by, becauſe of the transferring of the Patri- 
archal chair from him) that he ſhould enjoy 
the eminent title of Catholicus, for” proof 
whereof the teſtimony of one Dionyſius is 
there alledged. 

But neither the authority of this obſcure 
Dionyſius, nor of the latter Arabians fol- 
lowing him, is of ſufficient weight to gain 
credit to this relation; eſpecially ſeeing, 
it is well known, that the title of Catbo- 
licus, taken in this ſenſe, is of a very late 
original, and (for ought we can find) at 
no time attributed unto. the biſhop of E- 
Pbeſus, and that the biſhop of Conſtanli- 
nople had the ſecond place among, the Pa- 


triarchs firſt aſſigned unto him, not in the 


council of Nice, but in the ſecond general 
council held at Conſtantinople in the year 
CCCLXXXI. After which advance- 
ment, the firſt biſhop of that ſee we read 
of, that extended his juriſdiction beyond 
the ſea unto the Pontician and Afian dio- 
ceſes, was John Chry/otome, who paſſing 
over unto Epheſus, and holding there the 
aforeſaid Synod of the LXX. Afran bi- 
ſhops, placed Heraclides in the biſhoprick 
of Epheſus, then yacant by the death of 
Antoninus, and depoſing thirteen biſhops, 
who were charged to have been ſimonia- 
cally ordained by him, placed others in 
their room, 
And, although within four years after, 
as well Heraclides as the other thirteen 
biſhops of Cbryſaſtom's ordination were 
removed again, and the former biſhops 
reſtored to their places, yet it appeareth 
by the acknowledgment of the Pontican 
and Aſian biſhops in the XVIth Action 
of the council of Chalcedon, that his ſuc- 
ceſſors continued their claim, and chal- 
lenged ſtill a right at leaſtwiſe in the ordi- 
nation of the Metropolitaus of both thoſe 
dioceſes, Which power of ordaining 
Metropolitans, not only in the Thraſian, 
but alſo in the Pontican and Aſian dioceſe, 


being thereupon confirmed unto the bi- 


ſhops of Conſtantiuople by a ſpecial act of 
that council (beſide a liberty given to all 
clerks that had any ſuit with their Me- 
tropolitan, to proſecute the ſame either be- 
fore the primate of the dioceſe or the Pa- 

triarch 
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triach of Conſtantinople, at their own elec- 
(tion gave occaſion unto Zuagrius to write, 


that the council of Galcedon took eway 


the Patriarabical right from the church of 
the Epheſians, and that by Timothy of 
Alexandria (the deadly, enemy of that 
council) it was reſtored theteunto again. 
After which time we. ſee, that the 


- biſhop of Epheſus, as Metropolitan of the 


Aſian province, ſubſcribeth thus unto the 
Conſtantinopolitan Synod held under Menas. 


. Hypatius, by the mercy of God biſhop of 


the Metropolis of the Epheſians of the 


Aan province, hath defined and ſubſcri- 


bed ; and as Patriarch of the Aſian dio- 
ceſe, to the letters ſent by the ſixth coun- 


cil of Conſtantinople, unto pope Agatbo, 


thus. I Theodorus by the mercy of God 
biſhop of the Metropolis of the Epbeſians, 
and primate of the Aſian dioceſe, both 
for my ſelf, and the /ynod that is under 
me, have ſubſcribed, i 2th 

For although in the times of the latter 
emperors alſo, he till retained the title of 
Primate or Exarch of all Aa; yet all 
Ala did not import therein the whole 
Aſian” dioceſe but the Aſian province 
only, the exarchate of the dioceſe having 
been wholly engroſſed into the hands of 


the Patriarch of Conſtantinople 3 which 


is the cauſe why Balſamon noteth, that 
the priviledge heretofore granted unto 
Exarches by the council of Chalcedon, 
was in his days of no force at all; for, 
although ſome of the Metropolitans, faith 
he, are named Ewarches, yet have they 
none of the other Metropolitans within the 


dioceſe any ways ſubject unto them, and 


John, in a late ſynod held after the time 
of the council of Florence, ſubſcribeth 
himſelf biſhop of the Metropolis of the 
Epbefians, and Exarch (or primate, not of 
the dioceſe, but) of the province of the 
Aſians. 5 

And of the Afian dioceſe, with the 


# þ 


civil and eccleſiaſtical government thereof, 


Modern 
{tate of 


Afta. 


thus much in brief may ſuffice. 

Thus far that moſt reverend and 
learned prelate, To which give me 
leave to add the modern deſcription of 


Aſia, with a few remarks from ancient 


hiſtory. Aſia is not only one of the 
largeſt z but, with juſtice may I write it, 


one of the moſt famous of the four 
. diviſions of the world, In this diviſion 


the firſt monarchies, and perchance the 
greateſt and moſt durable had their riſe ; 


in this alſo both Moſes and Feſus Chriſt, 


were born, and delivered the revealed will 
of God. It was from hence that all nations 


have received the goſpel. Here have been 
more noble actions and exploits than in 
all the world beſides; and from hence 
"PR WD is e eee P 1 6 
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| 499 
all the other civilized nations of the 
globe have obtained a juſt knowledge in 

all arts and ſciences. | .- EP 

I we conſider its natural advantages, Tempera- 
it is of all others moſt temperate; For, ture 
what: of it lies under the torrid zone, 

being either iſlands or peninſulas, its 


heat is moderated by the refreſhing wa- 


ters and ſea- breezes. r 
As to its extent, it reacheth from Extent. 

Smyrna in the weſt to the fartheſt part of 
Tartary, near Jeſſe in the eaſt, being 
4800 miles in length, according to the 
loweſt calculation; excluſive of its large, 
rich, and numerous iſlands, -no ways 
inferior in their product to any others in 
the univerſe, And in breadth, according 
to the ſame computation, it meaſures four 
thouſand and two hundred miles, ſrom the 
lowermoſt point of Malacca in the ſouth 


to the ſtraits of Weigats in the north. 


In this country, tho? Chriſtianity began Religion. 
there at Feruſalem and Antsoch, the Chri- 
ſtians are the feweſt in number in that 
vaſt tract of land. And though many 
vagabond Fews are found diſperſed in the 
trading-towns, they have no ſettled ſtate z 
for the whole- is divided between Maho- 
metan and idolatrous potentates. The 
Turks, Perſians, Tartars and Arabians 
profeſs Mahometaniſm ; tho* in the ſequel - 
of theſe voyages it will appear that each 
of theſe differ in their aribio and inter- 
pretation of the Alcaron. The other 
nations are either wholly idolaters, or ſo 
blended therewith, as ſcarce to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, except the few Greek Chriſtians, 
who ſtill endeavour to keep up the name 
of Chrift, in the midſt of a perverſe and 
crooked generation, and have two pa- 
triarchs ordained by the titles of Feru- 


ſalem and Antioch, There are alſo ſome 


other pretended Chriſtians, who call them- 
ſelves Facobites, whoſe patriach reſides at 
Caramit or Amida; others called Neſto- 
rians, Cophites, Georgians, Armenians and 
Maronites. 9 | 

Its principal ſeas are the Euxine the Its ſeas and 
Caſpian, the Perſian, and the Dead Sea, and rivers. 
its cheif rivers are the Euphrates, Tigris, 
Indus, Ganges, Croceus, Mang and Obi. 

As to its civil government, it is princi- Its mo- 
pally ſubjected to four great monarchs ; na:chs. 
viz, The Grand Signior or Port; the 
Sultan of Perſia, the Cham of Tartary, who 
is alſo king of China, and the great 
Mogul. But there are other powerful 
princes in Georgia, Arabia, Tariary and 
Ina. 

This country is commonly divided Divigon, 
into A/ia interior and exterior, or that 


part that lieth north, and the other 
which lieth ſouth of mount Taurus; 
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but I apprehend that it will be more 
intelligible to ſhew you the different parts 
or ſtates on the Continent, and then to 
report the iſlands belonging thereto. In 
the weſt of the Continent there is Aſaatick 
 Turky, Georgia and Arabia; in the 
middle lies Perfia, on the north Tartary, 
to the caſt China, and to the ſouth the vaſt 


empire of the Mogul, including India 
ww 


Of the Alia properly 2 called. 


within and India without Ganges. The 
iſlands are the Maldives, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, &c. Japan, the Philip- 
pines and the Moluccas in the Eaſtern or 
Indian ſeas; which produce diamonds, 
precious ſtones, gold, ſilver, drugs, 
ſpices and ſilks: and Cyprus, Khodes in 
the Mediterranean: and Metellino, Scio, 
Samos, &c. in the Archipelago, 
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A General Account of the Turkiſh Empire. 


The Turkiſh Empire extends itſelf into Aſia, Africa and Europe. 


Bxtent AURKEY in Ala extends from 
* the 29th degree of northern la- 
in J. titude, to the 45th, and from the 


27th degree of longitude, to the 46th, 
reckoning from the meridian of London; 
and conſequently takes up nineteen de- 
grees of longitude, and fixteen of lati- 
tude, being upwards of a thouſand miles 
in length, and nine hundred and ſixty 
broad. It is bounded by the Black- Sea 
and Tartary towards the north, by the 
kingdom of Per/ia towards the eaſt, by 
Arabia Deſerta towards the ſouth, and 
by the Archipelago and the Levant fea 
towards the weſt. 

Faflem Turkey in Ala, is uſually divided into 
part of it. eaſtern and weſtern T«rkey, Eaſtern 
Turkey contains, 1. Eyraca Arabick, or 
Chaldea, 2. Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, 
3. Part of Curuiſtan, or Aſſyria. 4. Tur- 
comania, the antient Armenia Major. 
And, 5. Part of Georgia and Mengre- 


14 . 
Provinces "Weſtern Turkey contains, 1. Part of 
in the we- 


of Thy Paleſtine and Syria, And 3, 
in ia. Aſia Minor. | 
| Iſlands of The principal iſlands belonging to 
Turkey in - Turkey in Alia are, Tenedos, Leſbos, 
Ha Cbios or Scio, Samos, Tearia, Palmos 
now Palmoſa, Leria, Coos, Stampala, 
Caripathus now Scarpanto, Rhodes and 
Cyprus, which with the provinces will 
be E deſcribed hereafter. 
Turkey in s to that part of Turkey which lies 
Africs, in Africa, 1 ſhall confine it to Egypt ; 
for notwithſtanding all the coaſt of Bar- 
bary is by our geographers placed in the 
Turkiſh' empire, we find thoſe Princes 
in a manner, independent at this day ; 
and ſo far from obeying the Grand Seig- 
nior's orders, that he has very little in- 
fluence on them. | 
Egypt is uſually divided into three 
arts, viz, the Lower Egypt, the Mid- 
le Egypt, and be 2 Egypt. Lower 
Egypt is bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the north, the Iſthmus of Suez, which 
, divides it from A/ia on the eaſt, Middle 
Egypt on the ſouth, and by the deſart 
* Barca on the weſt ;z the chief towns 
whereof are, Alexandria, Buſiris, Mau- 
ſoura, and Damietta. . 


atolia or 


Top:. 


Middle Egypt is bounded by Lower 


Egypt towards the north, by the Red- 
ea towards the caſt, by Upper Egypt 


Arabia Petræa and Arabia Deſerta.. 2. 


towards the ſouth, and by the deſarts of 

Barca towards the weſt z the chief towns 

whereof are Grand Cairo and Suez, © 
Upper Egypt, formerly called The- 


- bais, from the famous city of Thebes, 


the capital thereof, is bounded on the 
north by Middle Egyp/, on the eaſt by 
the Red-Sea, by certain high mountains 
which divide it from Nubia and Abyſſmia 
on the ſouth, and by the deſart of Barca 
on the weſt, 

Turkey in Europe is bounded by the Turkey in 
river. Neifer and the Carpathian moun- Europe. 
tains; which divide it from Poland to- 
wards the north; by little Tartary, Crim, Bounds. 
and the Euxine or Blact-Sea towards the ties. 
eaſt; by the Archipelago, the Jonian, 
Agean, and Mediterranean ſeas towards 
the ſouth wand by ary, Sclavpnia, 
Croatia, and the Adriatick ſea or gulph 

of Venice towards the weſt ; and com- 
prehends the following countries, viz. 

The ſeas of Turkey are the Euxine or Seas be. 
| Black-Sea, the Palus Meotis, the Pro- longing to 
pontis or the ſea of Marmora, the Ar- Turkey. 
chipelago, Ionian, and Agean ſeas, and 
the Levant, or the moſt eaſterly part of 
the Mediterranean fea, 

The principal rivers of Turkey in fa, River. 


ate the Euphrates and Tygris. The Eu- F. pra 


-phrates riſes in the mountains of Armenia, 

and runs, at firſt, croſs that province 
from eaſt to weſt ; then it turns ſouth- 
ward, dividing Armenia from Natolia : 

it paſſes afterwards between Syria and 

the province of Diarbect; and lower 
down, between Hyract Arabick or Chal- 
dea, and Arabia Deſerta ; and being uni- 
ted with the Tygrzs, divides again, and 
falls by ſeveral mouths into the gulph of 
Pera. The Tygris riſes alſo in the 2711 
mountains of Armenia, but not ſo far 
northward as the Euphrates. It runs ge- 
nerally ſouth, ſomething eaſterly, dividing 
Diarbeck or Meſopotamia from Curdiſtan 

or Aſſyrta ; and running by Bagdat, af- 
terwards joins the Zuphrates, in the lo- 

wer part of Eyrack or Chaldea, and falls 


into the gulph of Perſia a little beyond 


Boſſora, The courſe of this river is not 
near ſo long as that of -the Euphrates, 
but it has a more rapid ſtream, from 
whence it obtained the name of Typris, 

The only remarkable river of Turkey Vils. 
in Africa, is the Nile, which proceeds 
from two lakes about the latitude of 12 

" FR degrees 
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degrees north, in the kingdom of Goya- 
ma, ſubject to the Emperor of Alxſinia; 
and having run croſs that kingdom, and 


Ethiopia, continues its courſe directly 


north, through the midſt of Egypt, emp- 
tying itſelf into the Mediterranean by 
two channels, which forming a triangular 


| iſland, was called by the Greeks Delta, 
' becauſe it reſembles that letter. Two 


things this riyer is remarkable for : the 
firſt, thoſe prodigious cataracts, or falls 
of water, in the upper part of it, which 
render it unnavigable there; and the other 
is the annual overflowing of its banks, 
which puzzled the antients much, to find 
the true cauſe of; though now we find it 
to be common to many other rivers which 
riſe within the tropicks, where the rains 
falling in the ſpring, cauſe an inundation 
about midſummer: and then the waters 
retiring again, leave a fruitful mud behind 
them, ſo that the huſbandman needs no 
other compoſt to manure and meliorate 
his grounds; but of the overflowing of 
this river I ſhall be more particular, 
when I come to treat of Egypt, or Tur- 
key in Africa, and elſewhere. 

The principal rivers of Turkey in Eu- 


rope are, the Danube, the Nigher, the 


Bog, and the Nieper or Boriſthenes. 

The Danube riſes in Swabia, near 8 
village called Tone Eſchingen, from whence 
running eaſtward, it divides, and ſur- 
rounds the city of Vun, where it begins 
to be navigable; and having regeived 


' ſeveral other rivers, paſſes through Ba- 


varia, and afterwards runs by the ci- 


ties of Newburgh, Ingolſtadt, and Ratiſhony 


then, it aſſes through Auſtria, and waſhey 
the walls of Vienna, and purſuing its 
courſe ſtill eaſtward, through Hungary, 
paſſes by Preſburgh and Gran z then 
bending ſouthward, it runs by Buds and 
Bejgrade, being much increaſed by the 
Draw which it receives at &/eck and the 
Save, at Belgrade, after which it is cal- 
led the Iſther; and paſſing on eaſtward, 
between Servia and Walacbia, and after- 


wards dividing Moldavia from Bulgaria, 


Niefter. 


it falls into the Black- Sea by ſix chan- 


nels, which run through iq ns fon 


baving held a courſe of eleven hundred 
miles, and upwards. It is generally ve- 
ry broad, and has a rapid ſtream, and 
has three cataracts, or dangerous falls in 


=: 
The Niefer riſes in Poland, from a 
lake about three qr four miles from Leo- 
pold, and running eaſtward, ſeparates 
Podalia from Moldguis, and falls into the 
Black-Sea, a little to the northward of 
the moſt northerly mouth of the Danube. 


2 conſiderable progrefs 


The Bog riſes in the borders of Pods: Bog. 
lia, and running fouth-eaft, divides Po- 
dolia from Volbinia, and paſſing through 
Budziack Tartary, falls into the Boriſthenes 
near Qczacow. Wy 


The Boriſtbenes, or Niaper, riſes in Porifhe- 


the dutchy of Bielti in Muſcovy, from * 
whence it runs weſtward by Smolen/to in- 
to Poland, and then bending its courſe 
to the ſouthward, it paſſes through Po- 
land and. Ukrania';, and afterwards ſepa- 
rating Budziack Tartary from Little Tar- 
tary, falls into the Black-Sza, about an 
hundred miles to the northward of the 
Danube, having run a courſe of a thou- 
ſand miles, and upwards, | 

If we look beyond the ninth century, Original 
Hiſtory yields but little Satisfaction tothoſe of the 


that enquire into the original of the Turks, . 


though they are now, and have been for 
ſome ages a formidable Enemy to Chriſt- 
endom, when they dare exert their Pow- 
er in Ewrope. This however may be 
credited, that they are deſcendants of the 
Soythians or Tartarians, or a hodge-podge 
of bath [thoſe heatheniſh and 5 Arous 
nations, and led a rambling life, livin 
upon the ſpoil of their neighbours, till 1 
the year 844 they penetrated as far ag ' 
Armenia Major, where they fixed them- 
ſelves ; and from them this country ob- 
tained the name of Turcomania. About 
the year 1000, the Sultan of Perſſa bein 
reduced very low, by the Saracen Calip 
of Babylon, made an allianee with the 
Turks, wha ſent three' thouſand men to 
his aſſiſtance, under the command of T a x- 
GROLIPIX, by which reinforcement the 
Sultan obtained a ſignal victory; but 
TANGROLIPINX not being rewarded ag 
he expected, there aroſe ſuch a miſunder- 
ſtanding between thefe new allies, that, 


it occaſioned a war, wherein TanGRro- 


LiP1x defeated MAanomer, the Perſian 
Sultan, and killed him in the field of 
battle, and thereby became Sultan of 
Pera. But the Turks, who were Pagans 
at their coming into Perſia, had converſed. 
ſa long with the Saracens as to incline 
to the religion they profeſſed ; and 
TANORMOTTPIx, on his acceſſion to the 
Por/ian throne, profeſſed himſelf a Ma- 
hametan, without which compliance, poſ- 
ſibly, it might have been difleulf to 
eſtabliſh his empire. TANOROLITIPIxX 


;. afterwards marched againft the Caliph of 


Babylon, whom he defeated and killed ; 
but attempting the conqueſt'of Arabia, 
he did not meet with the fame ſucceſs ; 
whereupon he turned his arms towards 
Natolia, or the 4 and made. 
in the gent | 
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of veſt down to their heels, and cloſe to 


of it. The Turks remained ſovereigns 
of Perfia till about the year 1260, when 
another ſwarm of Tartars or Scythians 


broke into Perfia, and reduced the Turks 


to a very low ebb, poſſeſſing themſelves 
of Perſia, Aſſyria, and the Leſſer Ala. 
There were, it ſeems, at this time two 
great Turkiſh families in Perfia, viz. the 
Selzuccian, of which TAaAnGROLIPIX 
was, and the Ogyzian. The Selzuccian 
family was entirely ſuppreſſed by the 
'Tartars ; but OTToM An, who deſcend- 
ed from the Qgyzian family, proving an 
enterprizing prince, from very ſmall 
beginnings, reſtored his. family, and the 
Turkiſh nation, to their former grandeur, 


making himſelf maſter of Nice and'/Pryſa, - 


and the beſt part of Aa Minor; from 


Genins 


and tem- 
r of the gf arts or ſciences, any more 


urks. 


Habits. 


him therefore it is, that the empire ob- 
tained. the name of Ottoman; and the 
preſent Grand Seignior deduces his pedi- 
gree from this prince, | 
The Turks ſeem to have no manner of 
genius or inclination for the improvement 
an for the 
manuring or cultivating their lands: they 
live indeed under the influence of the 
ſame heaven, and poſſeſs the ſame coun- 
tries the antient Grecrans did, but are 
far from 2 eplerated by the ſame ſpi- 
rit : a ſluggiſh indolent way of life is 
preferred to every thing elſe ; and the 
greateſt of them ſaunter away the beſt 
art of their time among the women, 
in their harrams. Natolia, the moſt 
fertile country in the world, lies great 
part of it unmanured, and ſeveral pro- 
vinces of that empire, which formerly 
were excceding populous, and abounded 
in all things, are now become perfect 


deſarts, ſcarce any thing but ruins are to 


be ſeen in thoſe countries, which were 
heretofore famous for fine cities and ele- 
gant buildings. 

The men ſhave their heads, but wear 
their beards long, except. thoſe in the 
ſeraglio and the military ſervice, who 
wear only whiſkers. The men wear 


turbants on their heads, being long pie- 


ces of linnen wound about them to the 
bigneſs of two or three heads. The 
Turks diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Chriſtians, 
by their white turbants, being a colour 
they ſuffer none to wear but themſelves : 
next their ſkins they wear a pair of 


- drawers cloſe behind and before, which 


they put down upon all natural occaſions, 
ſitting down to make water like women 
over their drawers or breeches, which 
are faſtened to their Rockings : they 


wear a ſhirt with wide ſleeves and no. 


wriſtbands or collar, and upon thys a kind 


their arms and wriſts, which is quilted 
in winter; they tie it with a ſaſh or 
broad leathern girdle, and over it they 
throw a kind of looſe gown ſomething 
ſhorter, of red, blue, or 
lined with furs, &c. Their ſhoes are 
made of yellow Tarkey leather, ke our 
ſlippers, with piqued toes; ſo that as 
theſe colours are peculiar to the Turks in 
their own dominions, you may diſtinguiſh 
the Muſſelmen from any other denomina- 
tion by the colour of their turbant and 
ſhoes z though they otherwiſe imitate 
them in every other particular of their 
dreſs, n 
The women inſtead of a turbant wear 
a ſtiffened cap with four points or horns 
on the top of it, and have their hair 
hanging down their backs in treſſe!s. 
When they go abroad you cannot ſee 
their faces, Sc. being muffled up with 
handkerchiefs. | 
Their oſtentation, as ſome travellers 
ſuggeſt, is very commendable : they are 
careful even to prevent the unfortunate 
being reduced to neceſſities; they viſit 
the priſons, and pay the debts of the 
poor who lie there. 
which are very frequent in their timber 
buildings, the loſſes of the ſufferers are 
ſoon made up by the contributions of 
others. They repair highways, erect 
fountains and ciſterns at their own ex- 
pence, for the conveniency of travellers; 
build caravanſera's for the entertainment 
of them; and ſome devout people, it 
is ſaid, ſet up ſheds by the way-ſide, 
purely to be aſſiſtant to people in their 
Journeys, and refreſh the wearied tra- 
veller. The charity of ſome of them 
extends even to animals and plants; they 


birds, procure food for others, and reli- 
giouſly water certain trees. 
Their quarrels ſeldom proceed to blows, 
and duelling is not known amongſt them; 
but no people exceed them in Billingſpate 
language and complicated curſes. Their 
pride is inſupportable, deſpiſing and con- 
temning all people but their own, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of a different religion : 
themſelves alone they eſteem wiſe, vali- 
ant and holy ; the reſt of the world are 
a pack of reprobates, not entitled to the 
ood things of this life or another, It 


reen cloth, 


Charita» 
bleneſy 


In caſe of fires, - 


vill purchaſe the liberty of impriſoned 


No duels, 


Pride 


is not only held lawful, but their duty 


to extend their conqueſts to the ends of 
the earth, and bring all nations in ſub- 


jection to the Mabometan yoke; and they 


are taught, that by dy ing fighting in this 
cauſe they purchaſe ſeats in paradiſe. 


I 
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of I come next-to give ſome account of lars, and the remainder devolves on the 


urks. the Turkiſh polity. And here it is firſt 


obſervable, that the Turks apprehend there 
is nothing contributes more to the peace and 
ſecurity of their empire, than their de- 
ſtroying all appearance of a nobility and 

eat families amongſt them, and ſuffer- 
ing no ſucceſſion to eſtates or offices. 
Their Baſſa's and governors are all taken 
out of the ſeraglio, perfectly ignorant of 
what blood or family they were of, and 
have no powerful relations or dependants 
to ſupport them, if they ſhould entertain 
any aſpiring thoughts. The duration of 
their command allo is ſo very ſhort, that 
they have not an opportunity of ingrati- 
ating themſelves with the people, or 
forming an intereft ſuperior to that of 
the Grand Seignior's ; and of all the re- 
bellions that have been formed by the 
Baſſa's of diſtant provinces, we ſcarce 
find any one that has been of any long 
duration : the rebels have been uſually 


diſperſed without coming to a battle. 


The Sultan has no more to do but to pro- 
cure their leader to be taken off, and he 
is ſure of a victory without fighting, there 
being. no powerful relations to ſupport 
the cauſe; and it is farther obſcrvable, 
that when a rebel does meet with ſucceſs, 
he is never able to maintain himſelf any 
other way than by ſetting up another 
rince of the royal family, who is no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed in the government, 
but he uſually makes the perſon who 
raiſed him a preſent of a bow-ſtring, 
for fear of being ſerved as his predeceſ- 
ſor was before him. 
It is true, the Baſſa's of ſome petty 
governments have been allowed the pri- 
vilege of leaving their commands to their 
children, as heretofore the Baſſa of Gaza; 
but one of them happening to live ſe- 
venty-five years in that government, it 
was thought ſo ill a precedent, and ſo 
contrary to the Turkiſh politicks, to ſut- 
fer a perſon to remain ſo long in one 
command, that he was invited to court, 
and, without any. procels or charge a- 
inſt him, ordered to be ſtrangled as 
oon as he arrived, OED 
And becauſe power naturally attends 
on riches, if they remain long in a fa- 
mily, the wealth of a Baſſa is ſcarce ever 
permitted to deſcend to his children. 
The Grand Scignior is heir to all his offi- 
cers, and immediately ſeizes on the eſtate, 
beſtowing only a ſlender maintenance on 
the children of the deceaſed, If a Baſſa 
dies, who is marricd to a Sultana, the 
ſiſter, daughter, or other near relation 
of the Grand Seignior, her kabin or dow- 
ry is firſt to be deducted out of the eſtate, 
being uſually an hundred thoyland dol- 


Sultan. And leſt the iflue of a Sultana 
ſhould entertain any ambitious thoughts, 
it is a fundamental maxim amongſt them, 
that they ſhall never be capable of any 
office in the empire, or any higher em- 
. at moſt than that of a Capigi 

aſſa, or porter to one of the gates of 
the palace; and thoſe who happen to be 
of the royal female line, dare not fo 
much as mention their pedigree, leſt 
they ſhould give any umbrage to the 
government, 5 

The forces of this empire will beſt 
appear from the following liſt, viz. 


In Natolia or Afia minor are 25728 The for- 
men, ces of this 


In Caramania or Cilicia 5060 men. Empire, 


In the province of Diarbeck, or Me- 
ſopotamia are 11506 men. 

In the province of Damaſcus or Scbam, 
the antient Syria, are 3026 men, 


' 


In the province of Sivas are 11109 men, 


In the province of Er/erum 12316 men. 
In the province of Yan 3502 men. 


In the province of Maraſch 1294 men, 


In Cyprus 2534 men, 

In Tripoli 1770 men, 

In Rita 1932 men. 

In Trabeſond 1356 men. 

In Aleppo 3258 men. 
In Tehilder 2378 men. 


Under. the Government of the high | 


admiral or captain Baſſa 3344 men. 

In Rumelia 27138 men, | 

The militia on the Frontiers of Hun- 
gary, 70000 men. 18 0 

Beſides theſe, in every war, are found 
a great number of voluntier cavalry or 
ad venturers, called by the Turks Gionulli, 
who live at their own charge; and theſe 
to raiſe their fortunes will engage in the 
moſt deſperate enterprizes : tor they do 
not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate if 
they ſurvive, but are taught, that if the. 
dic in a war againſt Chriſtians they ſhall 
go immediately to paradiſe, 


Beſides the militia abovementioned, Militia of 


there are in the province or viceroyſhip 
of Grand Cairo in Egypt, eighty thouſand 
timariots, This country is divided into 
twelve diſtricts, commanded by as many 
Beys or Lords, who have each of them 
five hundred horſe for their guard, be- 


Egypt . 


ſides the command of the other militia. 


Some of theſe Beys are of the race of 
the Mamalukes, and their commands de- 
ſcend from father to ſon. They are ſo 
powerful, that they frequently ſtand upon 
their defence, when they find the Beg- 


lerbeg or Viceroy of the province would 


impoſe any hardſhips upon them, and 
have ſometimes impriſoned and depoſed 


their Viceroy; 8 ia Grand Seignior is 


often 
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often obliged to diſſemble and connive at Dutch, and ignorant enough many times 
their inſolence, knowing the conſtitution in that art, which gives the Chriſtians a a 
of that Kingdom to be ſuch, that if he great advantage over them upon any 
ſhould apply forcible remedies, it might engagement. 0 
occaſion a general revolt, and ret it Their grand fleet ſcarce ever conſiſts 
from the body of the empire, of more than thirty men of war, beſides 
Tartars, There are alſo certain auxiliary forces palleys, which amount ſometimes to an 
. x raiſed by the tributary countries of this hundred. Thoſe of Conſtantinople are 
Princes, Empire, as the Tartars, Walachians, very large, finely gilded and carved, and 
their for- MolAavians, &c. who are commanded ſet off with other ornaments, and make 
ces, by their reſpective Princes. The Han a glorious appearance. Their ſhipwrights 
of the Crim Tartars is obliged to furniſh are uſually renegado Chriſtians; for 'the 
an hundred thouſand men when the Turks excel as little in building their ſhip- 
Grand Scignior takes the field, and to ping as they do in failing. 01 03 
r If you enquire of a Mahometan he Their Re. 
Nor do I here mention the incredible will anſwer you, that they have ſeventy: jon and 


8 ina and anizaries, which receive their pay 

out of the treaſury, and in whoſe fidelity, 

conduct and courage the chief ſecurity 

of the Ottaman empire conſiſts. ; 

Tu. When the Turkiſh army takes the field, 

camp. the Janixaries, and the reſt of the infan- 

try, are poſted in the front, pitching 

their tents round about that of their Aga, 

or general. In the center are erected 

the glorious pavilions of the Grand Vi- 

Zicr ; that of the Kahija, or. Chief Stew- 

ard; the Reis Effendi, or Chancellor; 

the Teſterdan Baſſa, or Lord Treaſurer ; 

and of the Kapiſlar Kahiaſee, or Maſter 

of the Ceremonies: and theſe five pavi- 

lions encompaſs a ſpacious field; in the 

center whereof is ſet up a lofty tent, or 

rather canopy, where people attend who 

have any buſineſs in the divan, the court 

of the Vizier, or with the Generals and 

officers of ſtate ; and in this place alſo 

criminals are corrected and executed: 

within this circle alſo is the haſna, or 

treaſure, piled up in ſmall cheſts, and 

ſurrounded by a guard of Spahi's; near 

the Vizier's quarters ſtand the tents of 

the Baſſa's, Beys, and Aga's, and other 

perſons of diſtinction, which, with their 

ſervants and dependants, conſtitute a con- 

ſiderable part of theTurkibarmy. TheSpa- 

hi's and thoſe who guard the baggage of the 

hauoorſe, pitch their tents in the rear; and on 

the right'of the Vizier's quarters ſtand 
the train of artillery and ammunition. 


The Turk, The naval forces of Turkey are not 


ib navy, very formidable, conſidering the large 
extent of that empire, and the many 
fine ſea-ports they are maſters of: nor 
are there any kind of naval ſtores but 
what the coaſts of the Black-Sea, Egypt, 
and other provinces are able to furniſh 
in great abundance z but they do not ſeem 
to have a genius for navigation, any more 
than they have for engineering and other 
parts of mathematicks: their gunners 
therefore are uſually Engliſh, French, or 
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number of regular troops called Spahis three ſects among them; but I am of Sir 


Paul Ricaui's opinion that there are as 
many ſects as there are ſchools and towns 


in this vaſt empire: for, ſo that no body 


oppoſeth the unity of the Godhead, nor 
diſputes the miſſion of Mabomet, ard 
continues to obſerve their purifications, 
prayers, faſts, alms and pilgrimages; 
and takes care to advance nothing that 
may diſturb the Government, he is at 
liberty to broach what novel opinions 
W ; ALA GL 


here are four great ſects of Ma home tumꝭ Pour prin- 
however, who differ only in ceremonials, cipal led. 


bearing the names of ſome of their pri 
mitive apoſtles, whom the Turks hold to 
be orthodox in the main: the firſt ts 
called Hamiſſe, and inhabit chiefly Turkey 
and Tartary, The ſecond Shaffe, © of 
which are the generality of Arabians. 
The third Malchee, of which are thoſe 
of Tripoli, Tunis and Algier, and other 
parts of Africa. The fourth Hambella, 
of which are ſome few of the Arabians : 
each of theſe have a charitable opinion 
of the others as true believers. All Ma- 


 hometans, whatever country they inhabit, 


except the Perſians, come under one of 
theſe denominations, but are again ſubdt- 
vided, and known by the names of the 
particular teachers they adhere to. It 
would be tedious and almoſt endleſs to 
give an account of every particular per- 
uaſion, 5 


I proceed now to enquire into the ſe- The Ma- 
veral orders of Mahometan monks or Der- Vometan 


viſes, and of their convents and religi- 
ous houſes ; and it is generally held by 
their doctors that theſe houſes and their 
inſtitutions are as antient as Manomer, 
by whom general orders and inſtructions 
were given for their ceconomy ; but their 
hiſtories mention nothing of monaſteries 
till within theſe four hundred years, in 
the reign of Og HAN ESs the ſecond King 
of the Turks, ſaid to have been the firſt 
founder of theſe houſes and their Tos 
'he 


he order The moſt conſiderable of theſe orders 


of the Me- 


velevee. 


* 


— 


. 
* 


. 


$ 


„* 
— 


4 
* 


A dance 


of the Der- 


viies or 
monks. 


are the Mevelevee, commonly called Der- 
viſes, a word which ſignifies poor and 


renouncers of the world. Their . firſt 


convent was at Iconium now Cogni, the 
capital of Lycaonia, in which there are 


about four hundred Derviſes. The head 


of which houſe is the ſuperior of the 
whole order throughout the Turkiſh em- 
pire, by virtue of a charter from OT ro- 
M Ax the firſt of their kings. They pre- 
tend to ꝑreat degrees of patience, humi- 
lity, modeſty, and charity, and are en- 
joined ſilence, their heads hanging 
down, and their eyes always fixed upon 
the ground: they wear the coarſeſt linen 
next them, and have a white mantle a- 
bout their ſhoulders, and moſt of them 
wear a looſe woollen garment of a dark 


colour; their caps are white, and ſhaped 


like the crown of a hat; their legs al- 
ways bare, and their breaſts open, and 


ſometimes they burn and ſear them to 
teſtify their zeal and devotion, They 


are girt with a leathern | ies faſtened 
with' a large buckle of ſhining ſtones, 


which make a mighty glittering. A 
ſtring of beads they are never without, 


and run them over oftener than a chriſ- 
tian friar, repeating at every bead the 
name of GOD. Other Turks alſo carry 
beads in their hands, but it is more for 


an amuſement than uy thing elſe, or to 


keep the devil at a diſtance, as ſome ex- 
preſs themſelves. | . 
They keep a ſtrict faſt every Thurſday, 
not eating till ſun- ſet, and on Tueſday 
and Friday the ſuperior of the convent 
makes a ſermon, or expounds ſome paſ- 
ſages of the alcoran; after which the Der- 
viſes bowing with the profoundeſt reve- 
rence to their ſuperior, begin their uſual 
dance, turning round with that ſwiftneſs 


that their faces can ſcarce be ſeen, one 


of them play ing upon a pipe made of a 
hollow cane; when the muſick teaſes 
they all ſtop in an inſtant, not at all diſ- 
ordered with the circular motion, to 
which they have been accuſtomed from 


their infancy, until it becomes as natural, 


* 


and as little diſturbs the head or ſtomach, 


as the walking backwards and forwards, 
'T his cuſtom they obſerve with great de- 
votion in imitation of their founder M- 
var u A, who for fourteen days together, 
and without any nouriſhment, it 1s ſaid, 
uſed this vertiginous motion by a mira- 
culous aſſiſtance, his friend FRanze 
playing all the while upon a pipe, till at 
length falling into an extaſy he received 
ſtrange revelations concerning the inſtitu- 
tion of this order, The pipe or flute 


they play on is eſteemed an antient inſtru- 


to this office. 


"3 
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ment by them, and held to be the ſame 
which Jacos and other holy ſhepherds 
uſed to praiſeGOD upon, It hasa melan- 
choly ſound ſuitable enough to the devo- 
tees who uſe it, and ſome of theſe canes 
it ſeems are valued at five and twenty 
dollars apiece. 


The head of the Mabometan religion The Mufti 
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in Turkey is the Mufti : he appoints all or High- 
inferior civil magiſtrates who are indeed Prieſt. 


eccleſiaſtics, their canon and civil law 


being one and the ſame; for the ſupreme, 


eccleſiaſtical, and civil power were ori- 
ginally veſted in the Caliphs of Babylon, 
the ſucceſſors of ManomerT, and the 
Mufti ſtill retains the ſhadow of thac 


is put to death: he is their oracle, and 
the Grand Seignior ſcarce ever reverſes 
his ſentences 3 but then as he appoints 
the Mufti and depoſes him whenever he 
ſees fit, if one Mufti is not for his turn 
he immediately makes another, ſo that 
in effect the ſentence is the Grand Seig- 
nior's, Y | 


authority; for to him is regularly the 
laſt appeal in all caſes of importance, and . 
without his fetfa ſeldom any great man 


The Imaums, or pariſh-prieſts, have Imaums 
no civil juriſdiction, neither are they ap- ® Pariſh 


pointed by the Mufti or any other eccle- 
ſiaſt ic, or accountable to them; any per- 
ſon who can read the alcoran, and 
has the reputation of a good moral 
man, and learnt to ſummon the 
ple to prayers in the uſual form from 
the tops of the ſteeples, may be advanced 
They are recommended 
by the people of the pariſh, or diſtrict 
to which the moſque belongs, to the 


prime Vizier or Governor of the place, 
as well qualified for the office on a vacan- 


cy, and his approbation is all that is re- 
quiſite to their induction and eſtabliſh- 
ment. They are not diſtinguiſhed from 
the people by taking holy orders, as 
with us, but derive all their authority 
from the ſecular powers, and when they 


are diſmiſſed from their charge, are again 


numbered among the laity. Their habit 
differs not from other people's except 
that they wear a turbant ſomething larg- 
er, and put on an air of greater gravity 


and ſeriouſneſs : their office is to call the 


people to prayers, and to be their leaders 
in the moſque; for when the Imaum ſtands 
or ſits, or poſtrates himſelf in the tem- 
ple, the people obſerve axactly every 
poſture and motion, and perform them 
alcogether with him, at leaſt ſuch of them 


as take him for their pattern ; for as I 


underſtand it, there are other holy men 


frequently attending in the moſques, be- 


hind whom the people place themſelves 
; 18 


Mg 


COQ= 


rieſts. 
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which the prieſt riſes up, and ſpreading 


in ſmall parties, imitating their motions 
in every thing, during their devotions. 
The Imaum alſo on Fridays repeats ſome 
verſes of the alcoran, bur few of them 
| adventure to preach, leaving that office 
Sheiks or to the Sheiks, or thoſe who make preach- 
preachers. jng their profeſſion: and theſe generally 
have their education and reſidence in the 
convents already mentioned. 'TheIma- 
ums are perfelliy independant in their 
| pariſhes, having no Superior or Gover- 
nor, but the Governor of che place. or 
province, who upon the application of 
the people, places or diſplaces them as 

he ſees fit. 


Their In general their moſques are well en- 
—_ dowed ; eſpecially thoſe of royal foun- 
Well en- 


dation, which are ſubject to the chief of 
the black eunuchs, who thereby has the 
moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtick prefer- 
ments at his own diſpoſal, The revenue 
is applied to the maintenance of the In- 
maus and doctors of their law, who offici- 
ate in their reſpective moſques, and to 
the education of youth; to the relief of 
the poor which daily reſort for alms at 
the gates of the moſques, and to provide 
oil for the lamps: what remains is laid 
up with care for to repair or beautify the 
moſque, or to aſſiſt the emperor in his 
wars againſt the Chriſtians, 

The people being ſummoned to pray- 
ers by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 1s, from 
the balconies round the ſteeples, every 
one waſhes and purifies himſelf as the 
law requires, and before he enters the 

temple puts off his ſhoes: when he is 
come into the moſque, he firſt makes a 
low reverence towards the place where 
the alcoran is lodged, and conſequently 
towards the kabba, or holy temple of 
Mecca; for the alcoran is always placed 
in that part of the moſque which looks 
towards Mecca, After this he lifts up 
his eyes to heaven, and then fits down 


dowed. 


How they 
perform 
their devo- 
tions, 


— 


in the humbleſt poſture on the calves of 


his legs; thus he continues for ſome 
time with down-caſt eyes, and having 


kiſſed - the earth three times, he waits 


for the Imaum, or prieſt, whom he fol- 


lows, making the ſame . and * ed by. 


adorations he does, While they are 
engaged in their devotions they ſalute 
no perſon, or even diſcourſe together, 
or take notice of any one; nor can any 


accident divert them from what they are 


about, neither do they ſpit, or cough, 
or rub themſelves; for any of theſe 
things would ſo defile them that they 
muſt begin the courſe of their prayers 
again : you hear nothing but profound 
ſighs, or breathings of the ſoul towards 
their Cop, as my author has it, amidſt 


dominions, their vaſt extent, and the 


out his hands, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, ſays or ſings with à loud voice, 
Gop is great, glory to thee, O Lord, 
may thy name be bleſſed. and praiſed, 
may thy greatneſs be acknowledged, for 
there is no other Gop beſide thee. 
Whoever attentively conſiders the The ſitua. 
happy ſituation. of the Grand Seignior's tion of 


urkey 


fruitfulneſs of the ſoil in many of the —_— 


| Turkiſh provinces, producing whatever trade. 


can contribute to the ſupport or conve- 
nience of life, would be inclined to be- 


lieve, that the trade of the world muſt 
_ infallibly centre here, and all other na- 


tions become dependent on this empire. 
For by the gul 4 of Perfia, and the Red 
Sea, he has a better opportunity of ex- 
7 the product and manufactures of 

is weſtern dominions, and of importing 
all the rich merchandizes of China and 
India, than any nation in Europe. The 


iſlands of the eaſt, where only ſpices 


grow, muſt alſo have been long ſince 
reduced under his power, had he a 
fleet anſwerable to what might be 
expected from- a prince who hath all 
manner of timber and naval ſtores in his 
own territories, ſufficient to equip the 
largeſt fleets, and millions of people 
whoſe perſons and fortunes are entirely 
at his diſpoſal. And as to the trade of 
the Meditarranean, bounded on three 


ſides by the Turkiſh provinces of Egypt, 


Syria, Afia minor, &c, what could have 
prevented the Sultan from being ſove- 


_ reign of this ſea, if his ſubjects had ap- 


plied themſelves, like other nations, to 
maritime affairs. In the trade of the 
Black Sea indeed, which is incloſed on 
every ſide by the Grand Seignior's do- 
minions, he has no competitor; but 
had any of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope theſe advantages, they would ſoon 
give laws to the reſt of the trading world. 
It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive, how all 
theſe glorious advantages are loſt by the 
indolence and inactivity of the Turks, or 
the deſtructive maxims they are govern- 
As to the gulph of Per/fia, tho? 


the Grand Seignior is maſter of Boſſora, 


ſituate towards the mouth of the Tygris, 
which diſcharges itſelf into that ſea, and 


is a port of greater trade than any, if 
not than all the other ports of the gulph, 
and crouded in the ſeaſon by foreign 
merchants from all parts; yet have the 
Turks themſelves ſcarce any ſhare in the 
trade, or ſo much as one ſhip on that 
ſide ; the greateſt advantage accruing to 
them is, by the duties of import and 


export, and the taxes laid on the 2 
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of the adjacent gountry, Which the tri- 
butary prince of Beſſera bas a conſidera: 
ble ſhare in. The king of Muſcat, an 
Arabian prince, who has no dependance 
on the Grand Seignior, commands the 
navigation of this and the Red-Sea, as 
well as; of the Ethiopict ocean, Thi 
Turks have been beaten out of moſt o 
the ports they were once poſſeſſed of on 
the Arabian coaſts, and have very little 
influence on that people at preſent. Some 
gallies and other veſſels the Grand Seig- 
nior has indeed in the Red-Sea, but they 
ſeldom fail beyond the ſtreights of Babel 
Manda}, or are employed in any foreign 
trade, In the Mediterranean, the Turks 
are employed in tranſporting the product 
and manufactures of one province to an- 
other, but are never known to make 
long voyages to any diſtant countries, or 
indeed to any people of a different faith : 
but the merchandiſe: of Chriſtendom is 
a8 to them in foreign bottoms, as 
well as that of the eaſt, and in the ſame 
veſſels, the produce and manufactures of 
Turky are ſent abroad; ſo that they reap 
little other advantage by their trade, but 
what proceeds fromthe cuſtoms and duties 
of import and export. By the Black-Sza, 
Ne proviſions and nayal ſtores, the 
urks import great nymbers of Chriſtian 
ſlaves, taken by the Tartars in their in- 
curſions into Chriſtendom, or ſuch as their 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian factors buy up, and 
barter for in Circaſſia, Mingrelia, &c. 
where parents willingly part with their 
children for an inconſiderable gain; not 
with a view of their being uſed as ſlaves, 
and put to the vileſt drudgeries, but in 
hopes that their beauty or merit will 
procure them admiſſion into the families 
of the greateſt princes, and raiſe the for- 
tunes of themſelves and their families 
ſo that however harſh the ſelling their 
children may ſound in the ears of the 
weſtern people, when we underſtand up- 
on what motives they part with them, it 
abates much of the deteſtation we con- 
ceived againſt them for the ſeeming un- 
natural practice; they ſend them to di- 
ſtant countries as the likelieſt means to 


as their advacement in the world :* : 


ut was it not for this conſtant ſupply of 
ſlaves from foreign countries, and the 
addition of Chriſtian renegadoes, who 
daily apoſtatiſe, and go over to the Ma- 
hometans, Turky would be flill more 
. thinly peopled, and their empire decline 
much faſter than it does, Beſides the 
trade carried on by ſea in Turky, great 
quantities of rich merchandiſe are daily 
tranſported to and from Perſia, Arabia, 
and Tartary, by caravans of camels and 


mules : but this, ag well as other trades, 


is managed chjefly by the ArmewgnChri- 
ſtians or Fews : the Mabametan ſubjects 


do not'ſeem' ſo intent upon. trade, as in 
procuring teferment in the. church, the 
army, or civil government, leaving traf: 
fick and mechhnical employments to the 
deſpiſed Chriſtians, who by their manual 
labours or foreign trade, in reality con- 
tribute more to the ſupport of the em- 
pire than the Lans themſelves; which, 
alone ſeems a ſufficient reaſon for the go- 
vernment to indulge them in the exer- 
ciſe of their reſpective religions. 
I come no to ſpeak. more particularly 
of the trade of England with the Turkiſh 
dominions; and firſt, as to qur,ecxports,/ 
which are chiefly of our own product and 
manufactures, wiz. long and Pork cloths, 
ſtuffs, perpetuanas, haberdaſhers wares, 
coney-{kins, clock-work, gold and filyer 
watches, (Thoſe made by Mr. Kiplin of 
Ratcliff being molt eſteemed) wrought 
iron and braſs, glaſs, lead and tin, all 
tranſported in our own bottoms. *' 
Goods imported from Turky are raw- 
ſilk of the product of Perfia, carpets, 
goats hair, mohair, 'yarn, goats wool, 
cotton-wool,: cotton-yarn, dimities, bur- 
dets, ſhagreen ſkins, cordovants blue, 
red and yellow ; coffee the product of 
Arabia only; | rhubarb the product of 
eaſtern Tartary; turpentine, ſtorax, gum 
ſenica, gum tragant, gum arabick, opi- 
um, organum, galls, maſtick, worm- 
ſeed, ſenna, zeduary, emery ſtones, ter- 
ra lemnia or ſigillata, china root, pome- 
granate peels, ſpunges, piſtachio nuts, 
dates, almonds, wine, oil, figs, raiſins, 
mother of pearl, viſney, valinia for dy- 
ing, ſal ammoniac, allum botargo, ro- 
man vitriol, box-wood, bees wax and 
ſaffron. | 
The preſent price of which imported 
goods, at leaſt of ſuch of them as are 
moſt conſiderable for their value and the 
quantities imported, I informed myſelf 


of from an eminent Turky merchant, and 


find them to be as follow, v1z. 


2400 drachms, which 
ought to hold out eleven 
great pounds of 8 
| four ounces (as this an 
ate e all raw- ſilk is fold) or ſix- 
Ck im e teen pounds and an half 
ris 45 mob of ſixteen ounces to the 
ud. | pound, is worth about 
lixty-five dollars per batt- 
man ; the firſt ſort, with- 
out the charges of cu- 
Tſtom, Ge. | 
60 Dollars. 


-Sold by the battman of 


1 


2 1 


510 


Dollar, $59 
e e — 14 Iper kental of 
otton-yarn as 100 rotilos, 
8 2 — 2000 371 which ought. 
* 8 20 Fto weigh 122 
alinia—— 11 nds Eng- 
Box-wood — 1+#to 2 FB. wh 


Bees-wax — 44 


Goats wool the oque of 890 drachms, 
or 5 pounds 6 ounces Engliſh, dollars 32. 


Dollars. 
Scamony — — 71 
Worm-ſeed — — thro 2 
Roman vitriol — 
Mohair yarn from if to5 
Scio turpentine 2 
Gum tragant — 7 


per oque of 
400 drachms 
or 2 pounds 
11 oz. Eng- 


liſh. 


Cordovants blue, red and RY one 
dollar per ſkin. 


Weights. 


2400 o Drachms, or ſixteen pounds and an 
half Engliſh, is one battman of Smyrna. 
180 drachms, one rotilo. | 
146 drachms, is one pound Englifþ., 
250 drachms, 1s one rotilo of opium. 
120 drachms, is one rotilo of ſaffron. 
720 drachms, is one rotilo of Aleppo. 


700 drachmy, | is one rotilo of white ſilk, 
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680 drachms, i is one torts of Perſia ſilk; 
The kental of. Perfia 18 28 battmans. 

Meaſurer, n en 

The pike is 27 inches En 208 by 

2 is ſold all cloth, bc kik, Oc. 


Coins. 
Gold and ſilver coins of all countries 


paſs in Turth for their value. 
The coins of the country are aſpers, 


| Pararrs, zelotes, and half zelotes. 


An aſper is 7705 the value of an half- 

nny. Three afpers make one pararr, 

orty pararrs make one dollar. A ze- 
lore is 20 thirds of a dollar. 


Gold coins. 


Zingerlees worth two dollars J. To- 


miles 5 tw o dollars and half each. 


Thus I bays" given you a general ac- 
count of the Terk; Empire as it now 
exiſterh ; but the following voyage and 
navigations, c. will deſcribe each par- 
ticular more minutely and exactly, ex- 
plaining what may now feem obſcure, 
and adding what has been omitted in 
che deſcription of ſo args an empire. 
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F rom England, by the Way of V. nice, into | Dalmatia, Scla- 
vonia, Boſnab, Hungary, Macedonia, Theſſ; a, 5 Thrace, Rhodes, 
and e 7 unto Grand Cairo. 


With derber 


OBSERVATIONS 


CONCERNING. 


The modern Condition of the TURKS, and other Pecgle 
under that Empire. 


* 


FJENRY BLOUNT, third ſon of Sir Thomas Pope Blount, of 
Tittenhanger in Hertfordſhire, Knight, fon of William Blount of 
Blountſhill in Staffordſhire, was born at Tittenbanger before mentioned, 
which is in the pariſh of Ridge, on the 15th of December 1602, educated 
in the wee hell at St. Albans, where, by the he P of his pregnant parts, 


| 
wn Go ſuch 1 ſteps in leagning, that ourtega—Fears of a 
way-tfanſplante inity-Col Oxon. of Mich he bun) Gay 
0 ner, and. , not ſakm upon relation t6- Thomas Phe 


founder thereof, as upon account of his own intrinſick worth, and the 
facetiouſneſs of wit ſo peculiar to him, he had, in a particular manner, the 
deference and reſpect of the! ſdid college. After he had taken one degree 
in arts, he retired to Gray's-Inn, ſtudied the municipal law, and at length, 
upon his retreat thence, ſold his chamber ta Thomas Bguham of Mex, the 
poet. In 4634, * 7, he emharked at Fae for Cor antinople, in order 
to this voyage into the Levant, returned abòut two yenrs after became 
one of the gentlemen-penſioners to King ages 5 4 irſt, and by him was 
knighted, March 21, 1639, Afterwards hg. attended him at Torg, ' Edges 
bt bathe Ale. Ox 970 2 a. time; and then ln nur Sh Th 3 
to London, whete; being eſtgemed;a;gayabpr, he was called befpre the Houſe 
of commons, and queſtioned by them for his adherence to his majeſty : But 


he, remonſtrating to them that he did ga, more than what, his plac, x 
the? that 1 is duty to Wait, 0 * nee. FP g ff 


u 
that purty, he was appointed one of the cominittet of twenty-one Perſons 
in January 1651, to conſult about the,reformation)of the lay, - to\cqnfiger 
of the inconveniencies in it, and miſchiefs which frequently aroſe from 
the delays, and other irregularitigs in the adminiſtration thereof; and about 
that time he ſhew'd himſelf tive againſt the payment of tithes, and 
endeavoured that every miniſter ſhould; got have ahove 300, per gunum 
for his paing in adminiſtring the goſpel.; In.tb54, July 5, he, with Dr. 
Richard Gouch, Dr. William Clerk, Dr. William Turner, civilians, Mr, Lucy, 
Sc. fate in the upper bench in Meſiminſter-hall for the trial of Pontalion Sa, 
brother to the Portugueze ambaſſador, three more Portuguese and an 
Engliſh boy, for a murder, and; a xiot committed by them in the 77 
Exchange; and on the iſt of November i055, he was appointed one o 
the committe to take into conſideration the trade and navigation of the 
_ commonwealth, Sc. He was eſteemed, by thoſe that knew him, a gen- 

tleman of a very clear judgment, great experience, much contemplation, 
(tho' not of much reading) and of reat foreſight into government. He 
was alſo a perſon of admirable 5 and in his younger years was a 
great banterer, which in his elder he diſuſed. 


This voyage into the Levant, which in other editions in #awefves hath 
this title, 4 Voyage into the LEvanT, being a brief Relation of a Journey 
performed from England, by way of Venice, through the Turkiſh Empire 
and Egypt, unto Grand Cairo, &c. is ſo well eſteemed abroad, that (as I 
have been informed) it hath been tranſlated into French and Dutch. In 
the firſt of which languages I * have ſeen a book entitled, Voyage de Levant. 
Par. 1632, written by D. C. 


Ser Wood's Athen. 2d Edit. 
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ſire ſo ſtrong, as that of knowledge; 


nor is any knowledge unto man ſo 
certain and pertinent, as that of human 


T. complections have no de- 


affairs: this experience advances beſt, in 


obſerving of people whoſe inſtitutions 
much differ TG ours; for cuſtoms 
conformable to our own, or to ſuch 
wherewith we are already acquainted, 
do but repeat our old obſervations, with 
little acquiſt of new : ſo my former time 
ſpent in viewing Itahy, France, and ſome 
little of Spain, being countries of Chri- 
ſtian inſtitution, did but repreſent, in a 
ſeveral dreſs, the effect of what I knew 
before. 

Then ſeeing the cuſtoms of men are 
much ſwayed by their natural diſpoſi- 
tions, which are originally inſpired and 


compoſed by the climate whoſe air and 


influence they receive, it ſeems natural, 
that to our north-weſt parts of the world, 
no people ſhould be more averſe, and 
ſtrange of behaviour, than thoſe of the 
ſouth-eaſt. Moreover, thoſe parts being 


now poſſeſs'd by the Turks, who are the 


only modern people great in action, and 
whoſe empire hath ſo ſuddenly invaded 
the world, and fix'd itſelf on ſuch firm 
foundations as no other ever did ; I was 
of opinion, that he who would behold 
theſe times in their greateſt glory, could 
not find a better ſcene than Turky. 
Theſe conſiderations ſent me thither, 
where my general purpoſe gave me four 
Pre cares; firſt, to obſerve the re- 
igion, manners, and policy of the Turks, 
not perfectly, (which were a taſk for an 
inhabitant rather than a paſſenger) but 
ſo far forth, as might ſatisfy this ſcruple, 
(to wit) whether to an unpartial conceit, 
the Turkiſh way appear abſolutely barba- 
rous, as we are given to underſtand, or 
rather another kind of civility, diffe- 
rent from ours, but no leſs pretending ; 
ſecondly, in ſome meaſure, to acquaint 
myſelf with thoſe other ſects which live 
under the Turks, as Greets, Armenians, 
Freints, and Zinganaes, but eſpecially 
the Fews, a race from all others ſo averſe 
both in nature and inſtitution, as glory- 
ing to ſingle itſelf out of the reſt of man- 
kind, remains obſtinate, contemptible, 
and infamous ; thirdly, to ſee the Turkiſh 
army, then going againſt Poland, and 
therein to note, whether their military 
diſcipline encline to ours, or elſe be of a 


new mould, though not without ſome. 


touch from the countries they have ſub- 


dued; and whether it be of a frame apt 
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to confront the Chriſtians, or not The 
laſt and choice piece of my intent, was 
to view Grand Cairo, and that for two 
cauſes; firſt, it being clearly the greateſt 
concourſe of mankind in theſe times, 
and perhaps that ever was; there muſt 
needs be ſome proportionable ſpirit in 
the government; for ſuch vaſt multi- 
tudes, and thoſe of wits ſo deeply mali- 
cious, would ſoon breed corfufion; fa- 
mine, and utter deſolation, if in the 
Turkiſh domination there were nothing 
but ſottiſh ſenſuality,” as'moſt. Chriſtians 
conceive. Laſtly, becauſe Egypt is held 
to have been the fountain of all ſcience 


and civil arts, therefore I did hope to 


find ſome ſpark of thoſe cinders not yet 
put out; or elſe in the extreme contrary, 
I ſhould receive an impreſſion as impor- 
tant, from the ocular view of ſo great a 
revolution; for above all other ſenſes, 
the eye having the moſt immediate and 
quick commerce with the ſoul, gives it a 
more ſmart touch than the reſt, leaving in 
the fancy ſomewhat unutterable; ſo that 
an eye-witneſs of things conceives them 


with an imagination more compleat, 


ſtrong, and intuitive, than he can either 
apprehend, or deliver by way of rela- 
tion; - for relations are not only in great 
part falſe, out of the relator's miſinfor- 
mation, vanity, or intereſt; but which 
is unavoidable, their choice and frame 
agrees more naturally with his judgment, 
whoſe iſſue they are, than with his rea- 
ders; ſo as the reader is like one feaſted 
with diſhes fitter for another man's ſto- 
mach than his own; but a traveller 
takes with his eye and ear, only ſuch 
occurrencies into obſervation, as his own 


apprehenſion affects; and through that 


ſympathy can digeſt them into an expe- 
rience more natural for himſelf, than he 
could have done the notes of another; 


wherefore I deſiring ſomewhat to inform 
myſelf of the Turkiſh nation, would not 


ſit down with a book- knowledge thereof, 


but rather (through all the hazard and 


endurance of travel) receive it from mine 
own eye, not dazzled with any affection, 


prejudice, or miſt of education, Which 


pre- occupate the mind, and delude it 
with partial ideas, as with a falſe glaſs, 
repreſenting the object in colours and 
proportions untrue; for the juſt cenſure 
of things is to be drawn from their end 
whereto they are aimed, without requi- 
ring them to our cuſtoms and ordinances, 


or other impertinent reſpects, which they 


acknowledge not for their touch-ſtone ; 
6P wherefore 


* 
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wherefore he who paſſes through the 
ſeveral educations of men, muſt not try 
them by his own, but weaning his mind 
from all former habit of opinion, ſhould, 
as it were putting off the old man, come 
freſh and ſincere to conſider them. This 
preparation was the cauſe why the ſuper- 
ſtition, policy, entertainments, diet, Jodg- 
ing, and other manners of the Turks, 
never provoked me ſo far, as uſually 
they do thoſe who catechize the world 
by their own home; and this alſo bars 
theſe obſervations from appearing be- 
yond my own cloſet; for to a mind poſ- 
ſeſs*d with any ſet doctrine, their uncon- 
formity muſt needs make them ſeem un- 
ſound and extravagant, nor can they 
comply to a rule by which they were not 
made. Nevertheleſs, conſidering that 
experience, forgotten as if it never had 
been, and knowing how much I ventu- 
red for it, as little as it is, I could not 
but cſteem it worth retaining in my own 
memory, tho” not transferring to others. 
Hereupon I have in theſe lines regiſtered 
to mylelf whatſoever moſt took me in 
my journey from Venice into Turky, 

irſt, I agreed with a Janizary at Ve- 
nice, to find me diet, horſe, coach, paſ- 
ſage, and all other uſual charges, as far 
as Conſtantinople ;, then upon the 7th of 
May, 1634, I embark'd on a Venetian 
gally with a caravan of Turks and Jews 
bound for the Levant, not having any 


Chriſtian with them beſides myſelf : this 


occaſion was right to my purpoſe, for 
the familiarity of bed, board, and paſ- 
ſage together, is more opportune to diſ- 
cloſe - cuſtoms of men, than a much 
longer habitation in cities, where ſociety 
is not ſo link'd, and behaviour more 
perſonate, than in travel, whoſe com- 
mon ſufferings endear men, laying them 
open and obnoxious to one another. The 
not having any other Chriſtian in the ca- 
ravan, gave me two notable advantages; 
firſt, that no other man's errors could 
draw either hatred or engagement upon 
me; then I had a freedom of comply- 
ing upon occaſion of queſtions by them 
made, whereby I became all things to 
all men, which let me into the breaſts 
of many. | LES 
The gally lying that day and night in 
rt at Lio, ſet fail the next morn, and 
in twenty-four hours arrived at Rovinio, 
a Venetian city in Aria. It ſtands in a 
creek of the Adriatict, upon a hill pro- 
montory, which hath two thirds waſhed 
by the ſea z the ſouth-eaſt ſide joined to 
the continent, the ſoil rocky and barren, 
as all that ſide along the gulph. It is an 
hundred miles from Venice, and there- 
fore being ſo far within the gulph, is 


the LEVANT. 


not fortified as againſt much danger, yet 
hath it a pretty wall, and fortreſs, with a 
ſmall garriſon, From thence we came 
to Zara. This city ſtands in Dalmatia, 
and of all others within the gulph, is, by 
reaſon of the ſituation, moſt apt to com- 


mand the whole Adriatich, and therefore 


has formerly been attempted by the 


Turk , wherefore the YVenetians have for- 


tified it extraordinarily, and now, though 
in times of firm peace, keep it with 
ſtrong, companies both of horſe and foot. 
The general of the horſe came in ano- 
ther gally with us; he was firſt wel- 
comed with a volley of great and ſmall 
ſhot from the walls; then by three no- 
bles there in, ſeveral officers commanding, 
he was accompanied to the town-hall, 
where his briet patent once read, he had 


the ſtaff and precedency of his prede- 


ceſſor. After a day's view of this place, 
we failed to Spalatro, a City of Sclavonia, 
kept by the Yenetians as their only em- 


porium, plied ſuccefſively with two gal- 


lies, which carry between Venice and 
that place ſuch merchandize as are tranſ- 

orted into Tur, or from thence brought 
in. It ſtands in a moſt pleaſant valley 


on the ſouth- ſide of great mountains. In 


the wall, toward the ſea, appears a great 
remainder of a gallery in Droclefian's 
palace: ſouthward of the town is the ſea, 
which makes an open port capable of 
ten or twelve gallies: without is an un- 
ſecure bay for great ſhips, at the, en- 


trance above half a mile broad; yet not 


— 


ſo renowned for the ſkill of Oœiavius, 


who chained it up when he beſieged Sa- 
lone, as for the fierce reſolution of Yul- 
teius and his company there taken, In 
this town the Yenetians allow the great 
Turk to take cuſtom of the merchandize; 
whereupon there reſides his emir or trea- 
ſurer, who pays him thirty-five thouſand 
dollars a year, as himſelf and others told 
me. There are high walls and ſtrong 
companies to guard this city, yet I heard 
their chief ſafety to be in having ſo un- 


. uſeful and ſmall an haven ; wherefore 


the Turk eſteems Spalatro in effect but 
as a land town, nor ſo much worth as 
his preſent cuſtom, and ſo covets it not 
like Sara; for if he did, he has a terri- 
ble advantage upon it, having taken 


from the Venetians Ci, not above four 


miles off, which is the ſtrongeſt land 
fortreſs that I ever beheld, 

At Spalatro having ſtayed three days, 
our caravan was furniſhed with horſes; 
the firſt journey we began about ſun-ſet, 
our lodging, two miles off, we 7 
upon a little hill grown over with juni- 
per, once the ſeat of Salonz, a city fa- 


mous for their bravery againſt Ofavins : 


there, 
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there is not now ſo much as a ruin left, 
excepting a poor piece of Diacle/ian's 
aqueduct. Hence we paſſed the hills of 
Dogliana far higher than the Alps, and 
ſo ſteep, as in our deſcent for three days 

ther, it was a greater precipice, than 
is of half a day's coming down from 
mount Cenis into Piemont. Having for 
the moſt part rode thus nine days, we 
came into a ſpacious and fruitful plain, 
which at the weſt, where we entered, at 
leaſt ten miles over, is on the north and 
ſouth ſides immured with ridges of 
eaſy and pleaſant hills, ſtill by degrees 


ſtreightning the plain, till after ſix or 


ſeven miles riding it grows not above a 
mile broad; there we found the city 
Haraib, which extends from the one ſide 
to the other, and takes up part of both 
aſcents. At the eaſt end ſtands a caſtle 
upon a ſteep rock, commanding the 
town and paſſage eaſtward : this is the 
metropolis of the kingdom of Baſnab; 
it is but meanly built, and not great, 
reckoning about foreſcore meſchetees, and 
twenty thouſand houſes. 

In my three days abode, the moſt no- 
table things I found, was the goodneſs 
of the water, and vaſt, almoſt giant-like, 
ſtature of the men, which, with their bor- 
dering upon Germany, made me 3 
them to be the offspring of thoſe old 
Germans noted by Cæſar and Tacitus for 
their huge ſize, which in other places is 
now degenerate into the ordinary pro- 
portions of men. Hence at our depar- 
ture we went along with the baſhaw of 
Boſnah, his troops going for the war of 
Poland; they were, of horſe and foot, 
between fix or ſeven thouſand, but went 
ſcattering ; the baſhaw not yet in perſon, 
and the taking leave of their friends, 
ſpirited many with drink, diſcontent, 
and inſolency, which made them fitter 
company for the devil than for a Chri- 
ſtian : myſelf, after many launces and 
knives threatened upon me, was invaded 
by a drunken Fanizary, whoſe iron mace, 
entangled in his other furniture, gave me 
time to flee among the rocks, whereby 
I eſcaped untouched, Thus we marched 
ten days through a hilly country, cold, 
not inhabited, and in a manner a conti- 
nued wood, moſt of pine trees. At 
length we reached alliouah, a pretty 
little town upon the confines of Hungary 
where the camp ſtaying ſome days, we 
left them behind, and being to paſs a 
wood near the Chriſtian country, Cabs. 
ing it to be (as confines are) full of 
thieves, we divided our caravan of ſix- 
ſcore horſe in two parts ; half with the 
_ perſons, and goods of leaſt eſteem, we 
ſent a day before the reſt, that ſo the 


thieves, having a booty, might be gone 
before we came, which happened ac- 
cordingly; they were robbed; one thief, 
and two of ours ſlain z ſome hundred 
dollars worth of goods loſt, The next 
day we paſſed, and found ſixteen thieves 
in a narrow paſſage, before whom we 
ſet a good guard of harquebuze and piſ- 
tols, till the weaker ſort paſſed by; ſo 
in three days we came ſafe to Belgrada. 
This city, antiently called Taurunum, 
or Alba Græca, was the metropolis of 
Hungary, till won by ſultan Soliman the 
ſecond, in the year 1525. It is one of 
the moſt pleaſant, ſtately, and commo- 
dious ſituations that I have ſeen; it ſtands 
moſt in a bottom, encompaſſed eaſtward 
by gentle and pleaſant aſcents, employed 
in orchards or vines; ſouthward is an 
eaſy hill, part poſſeſs'd with buildings, 
the reſt a burying-place of well-nigh 
three miles in compals, ſo full of graves 
as one can be by another; the welt end 
yields a right magnificent aſpect, by 
reaſon of an eminency of land jetting our 
further than the reſt, and bearing a good- 
ly ſtrong caſtle, whoſe walls are two 
miles about, excellently fortified with a 
dry ditch and outworks. This caſtle on 
the weſt-ſide is waſhed by the great ri- 
ver Sava, which on the north of the 
city loſes itſelf in the Danubius, of old 
called Mer now Duny, and is held the 
greateſt river in the world, deep and 
dangerous for navigation, runs eaſtward 
into the Euxine or Black-Sea, in its paſ- 
ſage receiving fifty and odd rivers, moſt 
of them navigable. Two rarities I was 
told of this river, and with my own ex- 
perience found true; one was, that at 
mid-day and mid-night, the ſtream runs 
ſlower by much than at other times; 
this they find by the noiſe of thoſe boat- 
mills, whereof there are about twenty, 
like thoſe upon the Rhoane at Lions ; 
their clackers beat much ſlower at thoſe 
times than elſe, which argues like diffe- 
rence in the motion of the wheel, and 
by conſequence of the ſtream z the cauſe 
is neither any reflux, nor ſtop of current 
by wind or otherwiſe, for there is no 
encreaſe of water obſerved. The other 
wonder is, that where thoſe two great 
currents meet, their waters mingle no 
more than water and oil; not that either 
floats above other, but join unmixed; ſo 
that near the middle of the river, I have 
gone in a boat, and taſted of the Danuby 
as clear and pure as a well; then putting 
my hand not an inch further, I have 
taken of the Sava as troubled as a ſtreet 
channel, taſting the gravel in my teeth z 
yet did it not taſte unctious, as I expec- 
red, but hath ſome other ſecret groves 
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of the antipathy, which though not ea- 
ſily found our, is very effectual; for they 
run thus threeſcore miles together, and 
for a day's journey I have been an eye- 
witneſs thereof, ON eee 

The caſtle is excellently furniſhed with 
artillery, and at the entrance there ſtands 
an arſenal with ſome forty or fifty fair 
braſs pieces, moſt bearing the arms and 
inſcription of Ferdinand the emperor. 
That which to me ſeemed ſtrangeſt in 
this caſtle (for I had free liberty to pry 
up and down) was a round tower called 
the Zindana, a cruelty not by them de- 
viſed, and ſeldom practiſed; it is like 
old Rome's Gemoniz : the tower is large 
and round, but within ſevered into many 
ſquares of long beams, ſet on end about 
four foot aſunder ; each beam was ſtuck 
frequently with great fleſh-hooks ; the 
perſon condemned was naked, let fall 
amongſt thofe hooks, which gave him 
a quick or laſting miſery, as he chanc'd 
to light; then at the bottom the river 1s 
let in by grates, whereby all putrefaction 
was waſh'd away, Within this great 
caſtle is another little one, with works of 
its own; I had like to have miſcarried 
with approaching the entrance, but the 
rude noiſe, and worſe looks of the guard, 
gave me a timely apprehenſion with ſud- 
den paſſage, and humiliation, to ſweeten 


them, and get off; for, as I after learn- 


ed, there is kept great part of the Grand 
Seignior's treaſure, to be ready when 
he wars on that ſide the empire : it is 
death for any Turk or Chriſtian to enter ; 
and the captain 1s never to go forth with- 
out particular licenſe from the emperor. 
Here the baſha of Temeſuar, joining the 
people of Buda, and his own with thoſe 
of Belgrade and Boſnah, they were held 
incamped on the ſouth-ſide of the town, 
yet not ſo ſeverely, but the Spahies, Ja- 
nizaries, And Venturiers, had leave to go 
before to the general rendezvous, as they 
pleaſed, though moſt of them ſtay'd to 
attend the baſhas ; they there expected 
Murath baſha ; he, five days after our 
arrival, came in with few foot, but four 
thouſand horſe, of the Spaby Timariot's ; 
ſuch brave horſes, and men ſo dexterous 
in the uſe of the launce, I had not ſeen, 

Then was made publick proclamation to 
hang all ſuch Tanizaries as ſhould be 
found behind theſe forces. With them 
the next day we ſet forward for Sophia, 

which in twelve days we reach'd, The 
baſhas did not go all in company, but 

ſetting forth about an hour one after an- 

- Other, drew out their troops in length 
without confuſion, not in much exact 

order of file and rank, as near no enemy, 

In this and our former march, I much 
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admired that we had a caravan loaded 
with cloaths, ſilks, tiſſuas, and other 
rich commodities, were ſo ſafe, not only 

in the main army, but in ſträggling 

troops, amongſt whom we often *wan- 
dered, by .reaſon of recovering the Jeu 
ſabbath; but I found the cauſe to be the 
cruelty of juſtice; for thieves upon the 
way are empaled without delay, or mer- 

cy; and there was a Saniack, with two 
hundred horſe, who did nothing” but 

coaſt up and down the country, and every 

man who could not give a fair account 
of his being where he found him, was 
preſently ſtrangled, though not known 
to have offended ; for their juſtice, altho? 
not ſo raſh as we ſuppoſe, yet will rather 
cut off two innocent men, than let one 
offender eſcape ; for in the execution of 
an innocent, they think if he be held 
guilty, the _— works as well as if 
he were guilty indeed; and where a con- 
ſtant denial makes the fact doubted, in 
that execution, the reſentment ſo vio- 
lent terrifies the more: therefore to pre- 
vent diſorders ſometimes, in the begin- 
nings of war, colourable puniſhments are 
uſed, where juſt ones are wanting. This 
ſpeedy and remorſeleſs ſeverity makes that 
when their great armies lie about any town 
or paſs, no man is endamaged or troubled 
to ſecure his goods; in which reſpect it 
pretends more effect upon a bad age 
than our Chriſtian compaſſion, which is 
ſo eaſily abuſed, as we cannot raiſe two 
or three companies of ſoldiers, but they 
pilfer and rifle whereſoever they paſs; 
wherein the want of cruelty upon delin- 
quents, cauſes much more oppreſſion of 
the innocent, which is the greateſt cru- 
elty of all. Let without their army 
there want not ſcandals, for in the way 
we paſſed by a Palanga, which is a vil- 
lage fortified with mud walls againſt 
thieves, where we found a ſmall caravan 
to have been aſſaulted the day before, 
and divers remaining ſore wounded; for 
through all Tarky, eſpecially in deſart 
places, there are many mountaineers, or 
outlaws, like the Mild Iriſh, who live 
upon ſpoil, and are not held members of 
the ſtate, but enemies, and uſed accord- 
ingly. In all our march, though I could 
not perceive much diſcipline, as not near 


an adyerſe party, yet I wondered to ſee 


ſuch a multitude ſo clear of confuſion, 
violence, want, ſickneſs, or any other 
diſorder ; and though we were almoſt 
threeſcore thouſand, and ſometimes 
found not a town in ſeven or eight 
days, yet-was there ſuch plenty of good 
bifket, rice, and mutton, as whereſoever 
I paſſed up and down to view the Spa- 


hies, and others in their tents, they 
4. | would 
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would often make me ſit and eat with 
them very plentifully and well. The ſe- 
veral courts of the 'baſhas were ſerved in 
great ſtate, each of them having three 
or foreſcore camels, beſides fix or ſeven- 
ſcore carts to carry the ba e; and 
when the baſha himſelf took horſe, . he 
had five or ſix coaches, covered with 
cloth of gold or rich tapeſtry, to carry 
his wives z ſome had with them twelve 
or ſixteen, the leaſt ten; who, when they 
entered the coach, there were men ſet on 
each ſide, holding up a row of tapeſtry 
to cover them from being ſeen by the 
people, although they were after the 
Turkiſh manner muffled, that nothing but 
the eye could appear, Beſides theſe 
wives, each baſha hath as many, or likely 
more, Catamites, which are their ſerious 
loves; for their wives are uſed (as the 
Turks themſelves told me) but to dreſs 
their meat, to laundreſs, and for repu- 
tation, The boys likely of twelve or 
fourteen years old, ſome of them not 
above nine or ten, are uſually clad in 
velvet or ſcarlet, with gilt ſcimeters, and 
bravely mounted, with ſumptuous fur- 
niture; to each of them a ſoldier ap- 
pointed, who walks by his bridle for his 
ſafety. When they are all in order, there 
are excellent ſherbets given to any who 
will drink ; then the baſha takes horſe, 
before whom ride a dozen or more, who, 
with ugly drums, braſs diſhes, and wind- 
inſtruments, noiſe along moſt part of 
the journey. Before all theſe go officers, 
who pitch his tent where he ſhall dine 
or lodge; when meat is ſerved up, eſpe- 
cially at night, all the people give three 
great ſhouts. Theſe are the chief cere- 
monies I remember. | 
That which ſecured and emboldened 
my enquiry and paſſage theſe twelve days 
march, was an accident the firſt night, 
which was thus: The camp being pitch'd 
on the ſhoar of Danubius, I went (but 
timorouſly) to view the ſervice about 
 - Murath baſha's court, where one of his 
favourite boys efpying me to be a ſtran- 
ger, gave me a cup of ſherbet; I in 
thanks, and to make friends in court, 
| preſented him with a pocket looking- 

pals, in a little ivory caſe, with a comb, 

uch as are ſold at Weſtminſter ball for 
four or five ſhillings apiece. The youth 
much taken therewith, ran and ſhewed it 
to the baſha, who preſently ſent for me, 
and making me: fit and drink coffee in 
bis preſence, called for one that ſpake 
Ttalian ;,, then demanding of my condi- 
tion, purpoſe, country, and many other 
narticulars, it was my fortune to hit his 
te ſo right, as at laſt he aſked if 
my law did permit me to ſerve under 
Vor. I. 


mY 


them going againſt the Polact, who is 
a Chriſtian; 
upon his breaſt, that if I would, I ſhould 
be enrolled of his companies, furniſhed 
with a good horſe, and of other neceſſa- 
ries be provided with the reſt of his 
houſhold. I humbly thanked him for 
his favour, and told him, that to an 
Engliſhman it was lawful to ſerve under 
any who were in league with our king, 
and that our king had not only a league 
with the Grand Seignior, but continually 
held an ambaſſador at his court, eſteem- 
ing him the greateſt monarch in the 
world; ſo that my ſervice" there, eſpe- 
cially if I behaved myſelf not unworthy 
of my nation, would be exceedingly 
well received in England; and the p - 
lack, though in name a Chriſtian, yet of 
a ſet, which for idolatry, and many 
other points, we much abhorred; where- 
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romiſing, with his hand 


fore the Engliſþ had of late helped the 


Muſcovite againſt him, and would be for- 


warder under the Turks, whom we not 


only honoured for their glorious actions 
in the world, but alſo loved for the kind 


commerce of trade which we find a- 


mongſt them: but as for my preſent en- 
gagement to the war, with much ſor- 
row I acknowledge my incapacity, by 
reaſon I wanted language, which would 
not only render me uncapable of com- 
mands, and ſo unſerviceable, but alſo 
endanger me in tumults, where I ap- 
pearing a ſtranger, and not able to ex- 
preſs my affection, might be miſtaken, 
and uſed accordingly ; wherefore I hum- 
bly entreated his highneſs's leave to fol- 
low my poor affairs, with an eternal obli- 
gation to blazon this honourable favour 
whereſoever I came. He forthwith bid 
me do as liked me beſt ; wherewith I 
took wy leave, but had much confidence 
in his favour, and went often to obſerve 
his court. In this journey we paſſed 
through a pretty little town called Niſe, 
where we ſtay'd while the Jews kept 
their ſabbath. Here, a little before night, 
wine having poſſeſs'd a Janixary, and 
one other Turk, who rode in my coach, 
they fell out with two country fellows, 
and by violence took an axe from one of 
them, not to rob him, but for preſent 
uſe thereof; which being done, I gave 
him his axe again, as not willing, in 
that place, to have ſo much as the be- 
holder's part in a quarrel, Theſe fel- 
lows dogg'd us, the Janizary they miſs'd, 
but at midnight came to our coach where 
we ſlept, and opened the cover; whereat 


I ſpeaking in Italian, they knew me; 


wherefore leaving me, they drew the 
Turk by the heck and ſhoulders, and gave 
him two blows with ſeimeters, one over 
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the arm, the other upon the head, in 
ſuch ſort as we left him behind in great 
danger of death: they fled, I was found 
there all bloody; and ſo taken, had 
ſurely the next day been executed, but 
that within lefs than half an hour the 
hurt perſon, coming to his ſenſes, cleared 
me, telling how it came, and by whom, 
Thus in twelve days we came to So- 
pbia, the chief city (after the Turkiſo 
diviſion) of Bulgary, but, N 5 
the other geography, it ſtands in Ma- 
cedonia, upon the confines of Theſſaly 3 
nor hath it yet loſt the old Grecian civi- 
lity, for of all the cities I ever paſſed ei- 
ther in Chriſtendom, or without, I never 
ſaw any where a ſtranger is leſs. troubled 
either with affronts or gaping, It ſtands 
almoſt in the midſt of a long and fruit- 
ful valley; on the north - ſide, about four 
miles diſtant, runs a ridge of low hills; 
ſouthward, three miles off, ſtands an high 
and ſteep mountain, where ſnow appears 
all the year. The Jeus and Chriſtians 
have here the doors of their houſes little 
above three foot high, which they told 
ine was, that the Turks might not bring 
in their horſes, who ele would uſe them 
tor ſtables in their travel; which I noted 
tor a ſign of greater flavery than in other 
places. | | | 
Here is the ſeat of the Beglerbeg, or 
Viceroy of all Greece, by the Twrks called 
 Kumely, with many brave meſcheetoes, 
eſpecially the great one in the middle of 
the town, and another on the ſouth-ſide, 
with a magnificent college. It hath ma- 
ny ſtately hanes or kirevanſerahs, and 
exquiſite baths; the principal hath a 
hot fountain. Here the buſineſs of our 
caravan ended, nor had my 'Janizary 
much defire to take any of new; for he 
naturally having more of the merchant 
in him than ot the foldier, would not 
go further for fear of being forced to the 
war; wherefore he ſtayed twenty days at 
Sophia, till the camp was removed, and 
the Grand Seignior returned to Conſtanti- 
nople. Thus I never ſaw the emperor's 


perſon, nor the main body of the army, 


only herein was my ſucceſs ſhort. As 
ſoon as the Janizary thought the coaſt 
clear, we went four coaches in three days 
to Potarzeeke ; the paſſage is famous for 
antiquities. Sixteen or eighteen miles 
eaſtward of Sophia, we paſt over the hill 
Rhodope, where Orpheus lamented his 
Euridice, It hath diyers inequalities of 
ground, none very ſteep, all covered 
with low woods, now watched with di- 
vers, who by reaſon of the frequent rob- 
beries there committed, do by little 
drums give the inhabitants warning of 
all ſuſpicious paſſengers, In the loweſt 


' ries aſſure us, that the champa 
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of thoſe deſcents runs a little brook, of 
which I conjectured, and a learned 7⁹s½m 
(to whom I owe moſt of my informa- 
tion) confirmed, that the old poets had 
made. the river S/rymon, where the diſ- 
confolate Orpheus was torn in pieces by 
the Tbracian dames; for that place hath 
ever been uncertainly reckoned to Mace- 
dania, Thrace, and Theſſaly. 

At laſt we came to an high and large 
mountain, of a day's journey over; the 
Few held it to be the Thermopylæ, a place 
as ſtoutly conteſted for of old, as now 
the Valtoline with us; herewith: he told 
me that eaſtern cuſtom of wearing tur- 
bants came from thence ; and that how 
once the barbarous people having the 
Grecian army at a great advantage, there 
was. no other remedy, but that ſome 


few ſhould make good that narrow paſ- 


ſage, while the main of the army mighe 
eſcape away : there were brave ſpirits 
who undertook it; and knowing they 
went to an inevitable death, they had 
care of. nothing but ſepulture, which of 
old was much regarded; wherefore each 
of them carried his winding-fheet wrap- 
ped about his head, and then with loſs of 
their own. lives ſaved their fellows 
whereupon, for an honourable memorial 
of that exploit, the Levantines uſed to 
wrap white linnen about their heads, and 
the faſhion ſo derived upon the Turk, 
This may be the ſtory of Leonidas 
with his three hundred Spartans, but 
corrupted by time and tradition. When 
I had conſidered the paſſage, it ſeemed 
capable of his relation; and this might 
well be the Thermopylæ, if they were ſo 
near the Phlippick: fields; for beſide his 
confeſſion, the tradition of divers there 
inhabiting, and all concordance of ſto- 
ign be- 
tween this mountain and Pbilippopolis, of 
about forty or fifty miles long, was from 
that city built by Philip, called Campi 
Philipici, famous for the Roman civil 
wars, there decided in two battles, the 
firſt between Ceſar and Pompey, the other 
between Auguſtus and Mark '/Anthony, a- 
gainſt Brutus and Caſſius. The plain, bat 
that it is a valley, much reſembles our 
downs of Mar/borough, where the Saxons, 
as it is thought, had a great battle; for 
juſt in that manner there yet remained 
che heaps where the lain were buried, 
and good part of the trenches : the two 
battles were fought ſixteen or eighteen 
miles aſunder, as appears by the ſepul- 
chres and the trenches z Ce/ar's was next 
the hill, the other nearer Philippopolis ; 
which, for want of other authority, I 
conjectured thus : Firſt, in Cæſar's bat- 
tle there died but fifteen thouſand two 
| ; hundred, 
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F bed in the other almoſt twice as 


many; this proportion is made good in 
the heaps, thoſe toward Philimpopolis being 
greater, and much more in qumber than 
the other: then Cæſar writes; that after 
Pompey, and the main of his army was 
fled, a reſidue not yet diſperſed retired 
to a hill ſix miles off which had a river 

run under it; this ſquates right with a 
hill on the ſouth ſide of Potarzeeke, a 
little town between the two camps, and 
where my two days abode. gave me lei- 
ſure to read Cæſars commentary there- 
on, which on purpoſe I carried to confer 
upon the place, for the better impreſſion: 
this Potarzeeke, had it not been remarka- 
ble for the place, was not worth mention- 
ing, for it is but a ſmall town, reckoning 
not above four thouſand houſes, but is ve- 
ry pleaſant with hills, and a river ſouth- 


ward. | 


Hence we paſſed eaſtward, through 


the reſt of the plain along the monuments 
of Brutus and Caſſius's defeature. The 
tumuli are many, ſome great, ſome ſmall, 
more or leſs cloſe together, as the ſlaugh- 
ter happened, and reach at leaſt eight or 
nine miles in length, extending, as it ſeems 
the flight did, towards Philippopolis, now 
in Turkiſh called Philibee, where in two 
days we arrived. | 


A little before the city, on the north 


fide, we ſaw the Grand Seignior's ſta- 
ble of camels, wherg is place, and order 
for five .thouſand camels, which carry 


his proviſion when he wars on this ſide 


his empire; and then the general rendeſ- 
vouz uſes to be in theſe Philippick fields, 
now termed the plain of Potarzeeke, 
through which alſo runs the river Mari/- 
ſa, in ſome places called Hebrus, ſhallow, 
but very broad : over this river, at the 
north entry of Phylibee, is a vaſt wood- 
en bridge, more than a quarter of a mile 
long: through the midſt of this city; 
from north to ſouth, runs a ridge of 
rocky hills, partly taken up with build- 
ings, the reſt with ſepultures; among 
which I found a little Greet chapel, built 
in the old Gentiliſme, as a Greek told 
me, and it appears alſo by the round 
form, with equal diviſion of altars; there 
remains nothing remarkable: after five 
days ſtay, we went four days journey 
through many pretty towns of Thru 

till we came to the chief city thereof, an 

one of the principal in all Turhy : this is 
Adrianople in Turkiſh Heidrianze, of fa. 
drian, who repaired it: originally it was 
ſtiled Oreſtæ from its founder; for as the 
Greeks there pretend, it was built by O- 
reſtes, ſon to Agamenmon : until the don 
queſt of Conſtant inople, it was the Juri 


- 


imperial feat. North.Caſt; north, Free] 


north-weſt, lie certain Tow atid'eafy hills, 
amongſt Which glides the little Piper Ti. 


ny; from the north fide; of the ERY to 
the weſt; where meeting a branch of the 


Mariſſa, it paſſes a mile or more ſouth- 


eaſt, where joining with the other branch, 
it runs ſtately through the. adjojning 


plain, on which Xerxes firſt muſtere 


bis vaſt army, when he had paſſed the 
Helleſpont. et hoe eee Fol 
This city; among divers other names, 


hath been called T#/montiun, becauſe it 


ſtands upon three little hills, or rather 


one low hill; with three eminences; the 
"midſt is the higheſt, and largeſt, upon 
the top whereof, as the crown, and gla- 


ry of the other buildings, ſtands a ſtately 
meſkeeto built by Sultan Sohman the 


ſecond, with four high, and curious 


ſpies, at each corner one, as the manner 
of Turky is; not upon the church like 
our ſteeples, but from the ground; each 
of them hath three rounds on the outſide, 
for the prieſts walk, and at the top a 
great globe, and half-moon of gold : 
The body of the meſkeeto like thoſe of 
Conſtantinople (though far more curious) 


is at the bottom quadrangular, having 


four ſtories in heighth; the two upper- 
moſt ſo contracted, as that diviſion which 
quarters the two loweſt into four angles 
a- piece, cafts each of them into eight; 
at either angle of the upper ſtory is a 
great round pyramid : they ſupport the 
roof, in form round, and eminent, all 
covered with lead, upon the top whereof 
is ſet a globe: of gold; whereon ſtand a 
golden pillar, and an half-movn : at the 
bottom of this building are made ten 
conduits with cotks, on the. notth-ſide, 
and as many on the ſouth, fot people to 
waſh before divine ſervice; to which uſe 
alſo on the weſt-fide in the church-yard 
are thirty or forty cocks undet à fountain 


fo ſumptuous,” as excepting one at Paler- 


mo, I have not ſeen 4 better in Chriſten- 
dom; on the eaſt.ſide are the chief prieſts 
lodgitgs, and garden; round the church- 
yard are cloiſters, baths, a college with 
ging fot prieſts, and other neceſſary 
offices, all! coyeret' with latge round tun- 
nels of led! This etliflec is not great, 
but of ſtiucture ſo neat, and that ſo ad- 
vantagious by fituation, as tenders it not 
only ſtately, and magnificent, but with 
ſuch a delicity as I have not ſeen in any 
other place, no not ih ah. Beſide this 
meſkecto, there is another brave one with 
four ſpires, built by Sultan Sehm, and 
many other of two a- piece, with fair 
colleges; *Avifters, and baths, equal to 
the monaſteries of any one city in Chriſt⸗ 
| endom 
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endom for quality, though not in num- 
ber: it hath alſo many fair hanes, all 
covered in like manner; ſo likewiſe are 
their Beſeſteins, or Exchanges, whereof 
it hath four or five, ſome not much infe- 
rior. to ours in London, eſpecially one, 
which I gueſſed half a mile iu length, 
and richly furniſh'd with wares : the 
chief bridges are four, vaſt, and high, 
all of ſtone: from the ſouth bridge is 
the beſt view of the city, where it makes 
a gallant ſhew. There yet remain the 
walls of the old town, which now con- 
tain the fourth, and worſt part, inhabi- 
ted by Zinganaes, Chriſtians, Jews, and 
others eſteemed as refuſe people: a little 
without the City northward, ſtands the 
Grand Seignior's ſeraglio, with a park 
walled, ſome three miles in compaſs: the 
palace is very low, all covered with lead 
riſing up for a flat, into a ſharp round, 
and ſeems but like a garden-houſe for 
pleaſure : it is kept by his Agemoglans, 
to entertain, not only the Grand Seignior, 
bur, in his abſence, any baſha, or other 
principal miniſter, 725 
After ten days ſtay at Adrianople, 
we rode up and down as buſineſs requir- 
ed, to Burgaz, Churlo, and divers other. 
pretty towns, all of them, adorned with 
dainty meſkeetoes, colleges, hoſpitals, 
hanes, and bridges : for it is in Turky 
as in other kingdoms ; the nearer to the 
imperial city, the more ſtately is the 
country inhabited :. having thus travelled 
ſix days, we came to Selibre, of old Se- 
ymbria; no great town, but bigger than 
the reſt, and very antient z the old caſtle 
and walls not quite demoliſhed : it ſtands 
upon the ſouth end of a long, but low 
hill: the other three points are encom- 
paſſed by ſea, with a rocky, and unſafe 
port z from. whence on the other ſide of 
the bay, you may diſcern a round hill, 
upon Which remain ſome ruins, of the 
old city Heraclea ; hete we ſtayed two 
days, then with ſome diverſion, in three 
more, we reach'd Conſtantinople : thus 
had we made from Spalairo fifty ewo 
days journey, and as many in ſeveral 
abodes ;; ever lodging upon the ground, 
for the moſt» part, in open, fields ; and 
pal by land fifteen hundred miles 
En ih, not in the direct way, for that 
had been ſhorter, but as led by the buſineſs 
of the Jet, who were patrons of the 
caravan: Fu NN by the , Turks 
called Stambole, (which as they told me 


ſignifies faith, and plenty) hath an un- 
certain original; is famous for. its ruin 
under the emperor Severus, and its repara- 
tion by Conſtantine: at other times it hath 
been ſack'd, but finally Ann. 1453, loſt 
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by another Conſtantine, as the former 
ſon to another Hellen: in this loſs it may 
be ſaid to gain; for it is ſince at an high- 


er glory than it had before, being made 


head of a far greater empire: of old it 
was ever baited, by the Tbracians on the 
one ſide, and Grecians on the other; but 
now it commands over both: I ſtayed 
here but five days, wherefore I had not 
leiſure for much obſervation: in this 
haſte, I put my thoughts upon two points; 
-firſt, to view the chief publick ſights, 
then to conſider the judgment of thoſe 
antient emperors, who ſo often thought 
of transferring the ſeat of the empire 
from Rome, thither: for the firſt ; the 
emperor's . perſon I could not fee, who 
was then at Scutari, which is as it were 
part of Conſtantinople, though ſevered by 
the mouth of the Black-Sza a mile over. 


The ſeraglio I ſaw as far as ſtrangers uſe 
to do, having acceſs only into the ſecond 


court: a building low, and e but 
mean; with a low cloiſter of many ſmall pil- 
lars: the inſide I ſaw not; but an infinite 
ſwarm of officers and attendants I found, 
with a ſilence, and reverence, ſo wonder- 
ful, as ſhewed in what awe they ſtand of 
their ſovereign : A ſtone's caſt from the 
outermoſt entrance ſtands that famous 
old church Sana Sophia; thence went 


I to ſee the other meſkeetoes that of Ma- 
homet the ſecond, who won the towng 


that of Achmat which is the moſt ſplendid 
of all; into that of Sultan Solymam I went 
to view it throughout, but found it no 
way equal to his other at Adrianople, 
which in my eye is much more magnifi- 
cent than any of thoſe at Conſtantinople; 
Then ſaw I the Egyptian liſk, the 
brazen pillar of three ſnakes, the aque- 
duct, and many other things, with that 
horrid gap made by fire, Hun. 1633, 
where they report ſeventy thouſand hoaſes 
to have periſhed... The other, and: chief 
part of my contemplation; conſiſted in 
the ſituation z which of all places that 
I ever beheld, is the moſt apt to com- 
mand the world; for by land it hath im- 
mediate commerce with Greece, Thrace, 
and from Scutari, with Aa: by ſea the 
Pontus or Black-Sea, and the Marmora 
or Helleſpont, not only furniſh it with 


infinite ſtore, of fiſh: in port, but readily 
carry their commodities abroad, and 


bring others home; and, which is above 
all, the mouths of both thoſe ſeas are ſo 
narrow as no paſſage can be forced againſt 
the caſtles; ſo; as for ſtrength, plenty, 
and commodity, no place can equal it: 
then it ſtands almoſt in the middle of the 
world, and thereby capable of perform- 
ing commands over many countries, with - 
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but any great prejudice of diſtance j the 


want whereof cauſed that the authority 
of Rome could never reach the Parthi- 
ans, and hardly Germany, and raiſed that 
maxim left by Auguſtus —— Coercendos 
imperii terminos : for he who conſiders 
the ſudden accidents of ſtate, with the 
difficulties of remote forces, and other 


diſpatches, muſt needs acknowledge the 


neceſſity of, as it were, a mathematical 
correſpondence from the center, to the 
circumference. This perhaps the crown 
of Spain finds too true, whoſe greatneſs 
could not elſe, in the ſkirts of its empire, 
receive ſuch blows from ſuch petty ene- 
mies as it does. In that I obſerved no 
more of ſo great a city, I do not much 
accuſe my ſelf; for the chief time I had 
to view, was my firſt two days, when I 
lodged with the Turks, in the Hane of 
Mahomet Baſha ;, afterward I ſhifted into 
Chriſtian habit, and went over to Galata, 
where I was very courteouſly entertained 
in the houſe of an Engl; gentleman, to 
whom I was recommended ; next, after 
I had kiſſed the hands of the right ho- 
nourable Sir Peter Weych, Lord Embaſ- 
ſador for his majeſty of England, I took 
an inſtant opportunity of paſſage for 
Egypt, upon the Black-Seas fleet, which 
three days after departed for Alexandria: 
here I found the company of a French 
gentleman, and a Flemiſh ;; we embark- 
ed upon the admiral's galleon, hiring to 
ourſelves the gunners room, of the ma- 
ſters thereof, Who were two renegadoes 
that ſpake good Halian. Strait we ſer 
fail forth of the Marmora, down the 
Helleſpont in all 86 veſſels; in two days 
arrived at Gallipoly, ſo named of the 
French, whoſe fury hath many old mo- 
numents in the Levant; here we lay at 
anchor that night, ſtaying for ſome com- 
miſſions which were to come after, or as 
J rather conjectured, for news of the 
Rhodian gallies, which the next day met 
us a little below the caſtles, to be our 
convoy againſt pyracy, or Chriſtians, 
Some thirty miles beneath Gallrpoly is 
the ſtreighteſt paſſage of the Helleſpont, 
not above half a mile broad; a place 


formerly famous for Xerxes bridge, 
but much more glorious in the loves of 


Hero and Leander. Theſe caſtles, called 


the Dardanelli, command the paſſage, 


and are the ſecurity of Conſtantinople on 
that ſide : that upon Europe antiently 
Seſtos, is made with two towers, one 


within the other; the inmoſt higheſt, 
by reaſon of the riſing ground upon 
which they ſtand, each bearing the form 


of three ſemicircles, with the out-wall 


triangular : the other, upon the Aſian 


Vor, I. 


ſhore, is far ſtronger, ſtanding on the 
mariſh level; it is of form ſquare with 
four round turrets, at each corner one ; 
in the middle before ſtands an high 
ſquare tower commanding over all. This 
formerly was named Abydos, not that the 
buildings remain the ſame, but often re- 
edified in the ſame place. We paſſed fo 
leiſurely as gave me time to note the ar- 
tillery, which I found thin aloft, but 
plentiful at the bottom upon the ground, 
looking out at ſeveral holes made in the 
foundation of the walls, which OY 
in a level, hits a ſhip between wind and 
water, and 1s a plantation much more 
effectual than that above. About ſome 
forty miles ſail forth of that ſtreight, on 
the Aſian ſide, we reach'd Cape Jani xar, 
antiently Promontorium Sigæum, where 
Troy ſtood, of which nothing remains 
to be ſeen but a piece of an old wall 
ſome forty or fifty paces long, hard by 
the ſea, and therefore ſaid by Virgil to 
have been built by Neptune. So hath that 
famed town now put on immortality, 
having no exiſtence,, but in poetry; 
whoſe fictions, by complying with the 
fancy of man, uphold themſelves beyond 
the reality of their fubje&t. Beſide the 
conceit of futh a ruin, I took' care to 
conſider the judgment of antiquity in 
the ſituation, which I find not to have 
been extraordihary,' either for pleaſure, 
commodity, or ſtrength. The promonto- 
ry makes an angle which hath two ſides 
encompaſſed by ſea ;' from ſouth-weſt to 
weſt,” with a compaſs turning from weſt 
to north; on the other ſide lies a barren 
ſandy plain now termed Troade, which, 
ſome fifteen or twenty miles from ſea, is 
environed by a ridge of hills,' the moſt 
eminent whereof the Turks at this day 
call Ide, whereby I acknowledged it for 


that Ida, where prince Paris retiring from 


all wiſe affairs of ſtate,” and preferment 
of court, lived an effeminate and luxu- 
rious life; which clad in fable, fames 
him there to have preferred Venus before 
Minerva, and Juno; and to have given 
her the golden fruit of his youth, for 
which ſhe favoured him in the rape of 
Hellen ; but becaufe neither Minerva nor 
Juno aſſiſted ' that impreaſe, therefore it 
proved both unwiſe, and diſhonourable. 
About two leagues weſtward is the little 
ifland Tenedos, ' known for concealing the 
Grecian'navy'at the taking of Troy: hence 
we ſailed down the Archipelago, through 
thoſe iſlands ſo famed for antiquities— 


Nullum ſine nomine ſaxum ; among them 


my eye ſelected Samos, Scio, and Path- 


mos; for the wind ſteering larboard drove 


us within diſcovery thereof. Samos is the 
only” 
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only place in the world, under whoſe rocks 

row ſpunges : the people from their in- 
ancy, are bred up with dry biſcuit, and 
other extenuating diet, to make them 
extreme lean ; then taking a ſpunge wet 
in oil they hold it, part in their mquths 
and part without, ſo they go under wa- 
ter, where at firſt they cannot ſtay long; 
but after practice, ſome of the leaneſt 
ſtay above an hour and a half, even till 
all the oil of the ſpunge be corrupted 3 
and by the law of the iſland, none of that 
trade is ſuffered to, marry, until he have 
ſtayed half an hour under water : thus 
they gather ſpunges from the bottom of 
rocks, more than an hundred fathom 
deep; which with many ſtories of theſe 
iſlands was told me by certain Greeks in 
our galleon. Scio is remarkable for ma- 
ſtick not elſewhere found, and there on- 
ly upon the ſouth ſide of the hill, which 
I thought to be as a plant not enduring 
the cold winds, or contrary vapours of 
the north; they imputed it to St. Theodore's 


tears, when led that way to martyrdom; yet 


unleſs he traverſed much ground, many 
of thoſe trees grow where he never came. 
Iapplauded their belief, but kept my own. 
Parkmes is renowned for many actions of 
Saint John : I fancied none, till the 
Greeks pointed out a rock under which 
they affirmed to be a grot, wherein he 
wrote his Apocalypſe. In ſome points 
things conſecrated are imitated by the 
ordinary ways of men; to inſtance in 
prophane pieces; Mahomet was two years 
in a grot, writing his Alcoran, the Hils 
moſtly lived and propheſied in grots, as 
myſelf have ſeen hers at Cumæ, as alſo 
the ſtudy and habitation of Virgil in a 
grot, at mount Pojfilipo ; many old o- 
racles were delivered out of caverns, 
or grots ; in ſome the higheſt fancies of 
men have been produced in ſuch places; 
which in thoſe who have no divine credit, 
I impute partly to the privacy, and aſ- 
pect of thoſe retreats, which being gloo- 
my, ſtill, and ſolemn, ſettle, and con- 
tract the mind into profound ſpeculation 
but eſpecially to the quality of the air, 


a thing of main importance to diſpoſe 


the wit, The air of thoſe rocky caverns 
is not ſo damp and earthy, as that of 
dungeons, not ſo immaterial, or wafting, 
to unſettle and tranſport the phantaſy, 
as that above ground ; but of a middle 
temper, wherewith it affects the brain in 
luch a ſort as is fitteſt to exerciſe its in- 


tellectual faculty, to the heighth of what 


its compoſition bears. Thus after we had 

in eleven days paſſed the ſouthern, and 

greateſt part of Hess ten years 

voyage, we came before Rhodes, at the 

caſt end of the iſland, where we entred 
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the wind-mill port, ſo named hy rea ſon 
of many wind-mills ſtanding before it; 
hard by there is another port more in— 
ward, for the gallics, and of. entrance 
ſo ſhallow, as is not capable of deep 
veſſels, Here we ſtayedthree days, which 
gave me ſome view of the place, and. 
that ſo much the more by being take 

for a ſpy; for in Khodes there is no pretence 
of merchandize for a « hriſtian ; and but 
that my excuſe of going upona wager into 
Egypt ſeemed poſſible, I had here been 
loſt : yet in that ſuſpicion, ſome of them, 
out of ſuch bravery as I had once before 
found in their camp, ſhewed me the pa- 
lace or fortreſs of the grand maſter for- 
merly, with the out-works, and three 
great deep ditches, all cut in the quick 
rock round the caſtle, except one part 
where itjoins with the chief ſtreet. Ihen 
they ſnewed me a high window towards 
the weſt, telling me this ſtory; that when 
Sultan Solymam beſieged the town, there 
ſtood in that window, the grand maſter, 
with a nephew of his, and a chief engi- 
neer, They conſidering the camp, the 
engineer told him they were happy that 
the enemy knew not the advantage of 
ſuch a place, pointing to the ſide of a hill, 
where certain wind-mills ſtand; for, queth 
ne, if they ſhould plant the artillery 
there, we were Joſt, Herewith the young 
nephew, in hopes of preferment, took 
ſecretly ſome Turkiſh arrows, and from 
the window, ſhot them into the camp, 
having ſirſt writ upon them this diſcovery, 
and his name, They being found, 
the advice was approved,. and put in ex- 
ecution, which forced the town in three 
days to ſurrender. Solyman, according to 
the rule of princes, more brave than po- 
litick, cauſed the traitor to be put to 
death. This city on the eaſt and north, 
is encompaſſed by ſea z the ſouth and 
weſt join by land to the reſt of the 
iſland 3 it ſtands upon a little hill, 
reaching to the bottom thereot ; it is 


four miles from the old city, which ſtood 


upon a ſteep high hill, where now 
remain part of the walls, and a poor 
village, | 

I took a boat to view the piace where 
the Coloſſus ſtood, at the entry of that 


haven, There is not left any remainder 


of that ſtatue; but the rocks whercon 
his footing was, are wide enough for 
two great ſhips to paſs both together. 


Why the Cavaliers did transfer their feat 


from the old city to the new, I could 
not learn, unleſs it were for the port, 
which being obvious to all comers, they 
had rather occupy it themſelves than 
leave it to an invader. Within the city 
the arms of auc ate very frequent, the 
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Spaniſh and Imperial not in more than 
two or three places, ours not at all; 

whereby I proportioned the old national 

intereſt in' that order, The moſt egre- 

gious monuments of any one grand ma- 

ſter is of Peter d' Aubiſſon a Frenchman 

there, governing above two hundred 

years ſince z he, amongſt other notable 

works, built a round tower, with many 
retired circles for combatants. In the 
wall before the haven, to ſcour the mouth 
thereof, he made two huge braſs pieces, 
ſo large as I never ſaw any fix cannons 
whoſe metal could make the leaſt. of 
them. In this iſland the ſun is ſo pow- 
erful and conſtant, that it was anciently 
dedicated to Phæbus; they have a kind of 
grape as big as a damſen, and of that 
colour ; the vines, if watered, bear all 
the year, both ripe grapes, half ripe, 
and knots, all together upon the ſame 
vine; yet, that they may not wear out 
too ſoon, they ule to forbear watering of 
them in December and January, during 
which time they bear not, till after a 
while that they are watered again. Up- 
on my firſt landing J had eſpied, among 
divers very honourable ſepulchres, one 
more brave than the reſt, and new. I 
enquired whoſe it was; a Turk not know- 
ing whence I was, told me it was the 
captain baſha, ſlain the year before by 
two Engliſh ſhips, and therewith gave 
ſuch a language of our nation, and threat- 
ening all whom they ſhould light upon, 
as made me upon all demands profeſs 
myſelf a Scotchman, which being a name 
unknown to them, ſaved me; nor did I 
ſuppoſe it any quitting of my country, 
but rather a retreat from one corner to 
the other; and when they enquired more 
particularly, I, intending my own ſafety 
more than their inſtruction, related the 
truth both of my king and country, bur 
in the old obſolete Greek and Latin titles, 

which was as dark to them as a diſcourſe 

of I/is and Ofyris ; yet the third day, in 

the morning, I prying up and down 


alone, met a Turk, who in 1talian told 


me, Ah! are you an Engliſhman; and, 
with a kind of malicious poſture, laying 
his forefinger under his eye, methought 
he had the looks of a deſign : he pre- 


ſently departed, I got to my galleon, 


and durſt go to land no more. The next 
morn we departed for Alexandria in 
Ezypt, accompanied with ten ordinary 
gallies off Rhodes, and three old ones, 
which went to be ſold for fuel. The 
weather, although right in ſtern, grew 


ſo high, as the three old gallies periſhed, 
two in the night with all their people, 


the third by day ,in our ſight z but de- 
ſpairing, by times made up to a galleon 


$23 
near ours, and ſaved ſuch of her men 
who were neither chained nor otherwiſe 
encumbered, After three days full fail, 
we arrived in port. Alexandria, firſt built 
by Alexander the Great, was after beau- 
tified by many, but eſpecially by Pom- 
Pey; it bears yet the monuments of its 
ancient glory, pillars in great number 
and ſize, both above ground and below, 
moſt of porphiry, and other marble as 
firm. The ancient Egyptians had a cu- 
ſtom now not in uſe, that was to make 
as great a part of the houſe beneath 
ground as above; that below was the 
moſt coſtly with pillars and rich pave- 
ments for refreſhment, being their ſum- 
mer habitation z the upper part had the 
larger pillars for ſhew, but not the neat- 
eſt. Above all the reſt, there are three 
far beyond any that I ever ſaw elſe- 
where ; that of Pompey, where his aſhes 
were laid, upon the rocky ſhore hard-by, 
where he was ſlain in a boat at ſea; it is 
round, all of one ſtone, a kind of red- 
diſh grey marble, ſo wonderfully large, 
as made me ſalute his memory with the 
poet's prophetical hail— Templis auroque 
ſepultus-vilior umbra fores, It ſtands upon 
a four-ſquare rocky foundation on the 
ſouth-ſide of the town without the walls; 
within, on the north towards the ſea, are 
two 1 . obeliſks, each of one entire 
ſtone full of Egyptian hierogliphicks, the 
one ſtanding, the other fallen. I thin 
either of them thrice as big as that at 
Conſtantinople, or the other at Rome, 
and therefore left behind as too heavy 
for tranſportation. Near theſe obeliſſes 
are the ruins of Cleopatra's palace, high 
upon the ſhore, with the private gate 
whereat ſhe received her Mark Antony 
after their overthrow at A#ium. Two 
ſtones-caſt further, upon another rock 
over the ſhore, is yet a round tower, one 
part of Alexander's palace, where yet in 
the walls remains a paſſage of brick pipes, 
part of a vendiduct. The town is now 
almoſt nothing but a white heap of ruins, 
eſpecially the eaſt and ſouth parts. The 
walls were high, and frequently ſet with 
ſmall turrets, but not very ſtrong, except 
toward the ſea, where they ſtand upon 


great ſteep rocks, The north and weft 


are waſhed by the ſea, which makes two 
ports, each in form of a half- moon; be- 
tween them runs a long narrow neck of 
land, joined once by a bridge, but now 
made firm land with that then an iſland 
called the Pharos; a place which, in 
Cæſar's judgment, did command both 
the port and town; of which opinion 
the Turks now are; and therefore, con- 
trary to their uſual cuſtom, they have 
there built a brave new caſtle, which 
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anſwers another little one on the other 
pou! of the haven : theſe command the 
road entry at leaſt a mile and half; but 
how it could be done before artillery 
came up, as Ceſar affirms, I wonder; 
nor are the banks wider by time, as ap- 
_ by the walls and old circuit of 
ildings upon the ſhore, on the weſt- 
fide of the Pharos; and under protection 
thereof, is the other port only for gal- 
lies, as too full of ſhelves and rocks for 
deep bottoms, Freſh water is brought 
to Alexandria in a large and deep chan- 
nel cut by men, almoſt fourſcore miles, 
through the wilderneſs to the Nile. T his 
channel is dry till the river overflows, 
then it runs into the city, but ſo low as 
they are forc'd to get it up by chained 
buckets, and wheels drawn with oxen ; 
ſo it is conveyed and kept in ciſterns, 
. whereof now there remain but ſix hun- 
dred of two thouſand at the firſt, The 
carth caſt out of thoſe ciſterns, hath 
made two fair mounts, upon one where- 
of is ſet a watch-tower, to give warning 
of ſhips. Upon the ſouth of the town 
lies that vaſt ſandy plain, great part 
taken up with the ſalt lake Mareotis. 


Laſtward, not far from the ſea, we rode 
through a ſandy deſart, fome forty miles 


to Roſſetto, All Egypt, where the Nile 
arrives not, is nothing but whitiſh ſand, 
bearing no graſs, but two little weeds 
called Subit and Gazull, which burnt to 
aſhes, and conveyed to Venice, make 


the fineſt chriſtal glaſſes ; yet are there 


many ſort of trees, nouriſhed by no moi- 
ſture but the night dew, which is abun- 
dant, for in Egypt it ſcarce rains once in 
three or four ages. Above all, infinite 
number of palms grow every where, with 
dates as big as both one's thumbs. In the 

lain the wind drives the ſand into folds, 
fike ſnow with us, ſo, as if any wind 
ſtir, no track of man or beaſts laſts a 
quarter of an hour; where fore, to direct 
paſſengers, there are ſet up round brick 

illars, five or ſix yards high, one with- 
in a mile of another, which put me in 
mind of the 1/raelites being guided forth 
of Egypt by pillars. Thus in a day and 
an half came we to Roſſetto, formerly 
Canopus, a "gy" little city : it ſtands 
upon the Nile, four miles from its entry 


into the ſea; once it was famous for all 


manner of luxury, now it wants nothing 
thereto but art and a ſoft government, 
Here we hired a boat for Grand Cairo, 
three hundred and ſixty miles off. In 
five days we arrived, though againſt the 
| ſtream, and about the higheſt of the in- 
undation, for the north-weſt wind help'd 
us well, All that long way we ſcarce 
paſſed four miles, but we found a pretty 
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town upon the banks, likely one of each 
ſide oppoſite, which if Turſtiſb, they were 
high built, of brick or other firm ſtone 
but if Arabick and Egyptian, the houſes 
were moſt of mud, juſt in form of bee- 
hives. The Nile at the higheſt is ordi- 
narily near a mile and a quarter over, 
ſometimes making a great plaſh of pro- 
fitable ground; much benefit of the 
overflow is made by ditches, and gardens 
watered with wheels drawn by oxen. As 
far as the river waters, is a black mould 
ſo fruitful, as they do but throw in the 
ſeed, and have four rich harveſts in leſs 
than four months; moſt part of the 
banks is ſet with dainty ſugar-canes, flax, 
and rice, In the way the wind failing, 
our water-men drawing the boat with 


_ ropes from land, there came fix of the 


wild Arabs, five on horſeback, one on 
foot, each with a launce, which they 
can uſe in hand, or dart very dexterouſly : 
our boat-men, rogues of the ſame race, 
ſtood ſtill that they might take the ropes, 
whereat the Fanizary, a ſtout and honeſt 
Turk, diſcharged his harquebuze at the 
horſemen, who, wheeling about, came 
ſpeedily again, where finding two of us 
with piſtols guarding the ropes, and 
awing our boat-men, they durſt not 
come on; nor were they ſudden in 
flight, but that the Fanizary let fly once 
more, and, as ſeemed to us, tufted thro? 
one of their turbants; then away they 
ran. Finally we arrived at that part of 
Grand Cairo called Bulakho, where we 
got direction to the palace of a Venetian 
gentleman, the /luſtriſſimo Seignior Santo 
Seghezzi, whoſe noble way of living 
gives reputation to his country, and pro- 
tection to all travellers in thoſe parts. 
Here my late companions ſtayed but few 
days, for, overcome with heat, and ſpi- 
rited by devotion, they haſtened to re- 
turn by Jeruſalem. I, not ſo impatient of 
the climate, nor loving company of Chri- 
ſtians in Turky, and but reaſonably af- 
fected to relicks, left them, and preſu- 
med to receive a longer entertainment; 
whereto I found an invitation freely no- 
ble of itſelf, and with much regard to 
an honourable recommendation of me 
ſent by his Excellency the lord embaſſa- 
dor of Holland at Conſtantinople, Sir Cor- 
nelius Haga, who having known my 
kinſman Fir James Blount, and ſome 
others of our name, was pleaſed in me to 
honour their memory. Here my abode 
in a family which had there been reſi- 
dent twenty-five years, informed me of 
many things with much certainty : firſt, 
I muſt remember things upon record 


conſtantly renewed in office, as the mul- 


titude of the meſkeetoes, that is, churches 
5 ns and 
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and chapels, five - and- thirty thouſand ; 
then the noted ſtreets, four-· and- twenty 
thouſand, beſides petty turnings and 
diviſions. Some of thoſe ſtreets I have 
found two miles in length, ſome not a 
quarter ſo long; every one of them is 
lock'd up in the night, with a door at 
each end, and guarded by a muſketeer, 
whereby fire, robberies, tumults, and 
other diſorders are prevented. | 
Without the city, toward the wilder- 
neſs, to ſtop ſudden incurſions of the 
Arabs from abroad, there watch on 
horſeback four ſaniacks, with each of 
them a thouſand horſemen. Thus is 
this city every night in the year guarded 
with eight-and-twenty thouſand men. 
Theſe extravagant proportions ar- 
gued ſuch a ſize of the main body, as 
made me deſire an entire view thereof, 
which I got in ſeveral places, - but beſt 
of all from the top of the caſtle, which 
is founded upon a rocky aſcent on the 
eaſt ſide of the city; it is not quite de- 
cayed, nor diligently kept, but held ra- 
ther as the baſha's palace, than a fortreſs ; 
nor did I diſcern any artillery therein. 
It was built by the old Soldans and their 
Mamalukes, and that in ſuch a ſort as 
teſtifies their government to have been 
tyranous and ſtately, There yet remain 
in one arched place forty pillars of por- 
phiry, as big as thoſe two of Sr. Mark 
at Venice. At the foot of this hill is a 
place about half a mile long, where they 
exerciſe their great horſe. Hard by 
ſtands a little houſe and garden all under 
the caſtle's view; therein the baſhas of 
Grand Cairo, when depoſed, are kept, 
until they are either preferred or ſtrang- 
led. So potent is that office eſteemed; 
and ſo full of ſtate ſecrets, as may not be 
left unaſſured, but by ſatisfaction or 
death. Beyond this caſtle lies the plain 
ſandy deſart, which encompaſſes the eaſt, 
north, and north-weſt of the city. From 
the caſtle to the Nile, about three miles 
through Old Cairo, extends an aqueduct 
far more ſtately and large than either that 
of Conſtantinople or the other at Rome. 
The Nile runs along the ſouth of the 
town to the weſt, making at its firſt ar- 
rival a dainty little iſland, where, amongſt 
many fine buildings, ſtand the Nz/oſcope, 
which is a little caſtle, wherein is ſet a 
illar, with ſeveral notes declaring the 
inundation all over Egypt, according to 
each degree. which the water reaches 
upon the pillar ; then they foreſee the 
future year's encreaſe, and rate proyiſion 
accordingly, _ | 
The day when the flood begins, is 
conſtantly the ſummer ſolſtice ; the in- 


creaſe is uſually between fourſcore and a 
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hundred days; then ſuddenly it abates, 


and by the end of November is within 
its narroweſt banks about a quarter of a 
mile broad. The cauſe of this admira- 
ble inundation I am not credulous enough 
to underſtand, 


or forty miles; a Venetian, who was 
with me, affirmed it to be much more; he 
proportioned it by 7:a/ian meaſure, I by 
Engliſh, This large compaſs helps other 
concurrencies to juſtify the Turkiſh re- 
ports, how that after Selim's firſt entry 
of the town, he ſpent four days in com- 
bat before he paſſed quite thorough. 
Thoſe relations which reſtrain Cairo, in- 
tend but of one principal part thereof, 
named Elkhayre from the founder's ha- 
bitation therein; according to which di- 
viſion, that burgh is but one of five prin- 
cipal, beſide ten or eleven more of leſs 
name, and all joined as London and Meſt- 
minſter. This city is built after the 
Egyptian manner, high and of large 
rough ſtone, part of brick, the ſtreets 
narrow. It hath not been yet above an 
hundred years in the Turks poſſeſſion, 


wherefore the old buildings remain; 


but as they decay, the new begin to be 
after the Turkiſþ manner, poor, low, 
much of mud and timber: yet of the 
modern fabricks I muſt except divers 


new palaces which I there have ſeen, 


The whole circuit of 
the city ſeem'd to me between thirty-five 


both of Turks, and ſuch Egyptians, as 


moſt engage againſt their own country, 
and ſo flouriſh in its oppreſſion, I have 
oft gone to view them and their enter- 
tainments, ſometimes attending the I- 
luſtriſſimo with whom I lived, otherwhiles 
accompanied with ſome of his gentle- 
men. The palaces I found large and 
high, no ſtate or flouriſh outwardly; the 
firſt court ſpacious, fet with fair trees 
for ſhade, where were ſeveral beaſts and 
rare birds, and wonderful even in thoſe 
parts; the inner court joined to deli- 
cious gardens watered with fountains 
and rivulets ; beſide the infinite variety 
of ſtrange plants, there wanted no ſhade 
from trees of caflia, oranges, lemons, 
figs of Pharoah, tamarinds, palms, and 
others, amongſt which paſs very fre- 
quently camelions. The entry into the 
houſe, and all the rooms throughout, 
are paved with many ſeveral coloured 
marbles put into fine figures ; ſo like- 
wiſe are the walls, but in Moſaic of a 
leſs cut; the roof layed with thwart 
beams, a foot and half diſtant, all car- 
ved, great, and double gilt; the win- 
dows with grates of iron, few with glaſs, 
as not deſiring to keep out the wind, 
and to avoid the glimmering of the ſun, 
which in thoſe hot countries glaſs would 
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break, with too much dazzling upon the 
eye; the floor is made with ſome ele- 
vations a foot high, where they ſit to 
eat and drink; thoſe are covered with 
rich tapeſtry ; the lower pavement is to 
walk upon, where in the chief dining 
chamber, according to the capacity of 
the room, is made one or more richly 
gilt fountains in the upper end of the 
chamber, which through ſecret pipes 
ſupplies in the middle of the room a 
dainty pool, either round, four-ſquare, 
triangular, or of other figure, as the 

lace requires, uſually twenty or twenty- 
our yards about, and almoſt two in 
depth, ſo neatly kept, the water fo clear, 
as makes apparent the exquiſite Moſaic 
at the bottom ; herein are preſerved a 
kind of fiſh of two or three foot long, 
like barbels, which have often taken 
bread out of my hand, ſucking it from 
my fingers at the top of the water. But 
that which to me ſeemed more magni- 
ficent than all this, was my entertain- 
ment. Entering one of theſe rooms, I 
ſaw at the upper end, amongſt others 
ſitting Dae ©, the Lord of «he pa- 
lace, who beckoning to me to come, I 
firſt put off my ſhoes, as the reſt had 
done ; then bowing often, with my hand 
upon my breaſt, came near; where he 
making me ſit down, there attended ten 
or twelve handſome young pages all clad 
in ſcarlet, with crooked daggers and ſci- 
metars richly gilt ; four of them came 
with a ſheet of taffety, and covered me; 
another held a golden incenſe with rich 
perfume, wherewith being a little ſmoak- 
ed they took all away; next came two 
with ſweet water, and beſprinkled me; 
after that one brought a porcelane diſh 
of coffee, which when I had drank, an- 
other ſerved up a draught of excellent 
ſherbet. Then * our diſcourſe, which 
paſſed by an interpreter, by reaſon of 
my ignorance in the Arabic there ſpoken. 
In their queſtions and replies, I noted 
the Egyptians to have a touch of the 
merchant or Jew, with a ſpirit- not ſo 
ſoldier-like and open as the Turks, but 
more diſcerning and pertinent. In ſome 
remote part of the houſe they have their 
ſtables of horſes, ſuch for ſhape, as they 
ſay, are not in the world, and I eaſily 
believe it, but unuſeful in other coun- 
tries, by reaſon of their tender hoofs ne- 
ver uſed to any ground but ſand. They 
have one ſort of a peculiar race, not a 
Jot outwardly different from other horſes, 
nor always the handſomeſt; but they are 
rare and in ſuch eſteem, as there is an 
officer appointed to ſee the foal when 
any of that race is foaled, to regiſter it, 
with the colour, and to take teſtimony 
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of the right brood ; one of theſe at three 
years old is ordinarily ſold for a thouſand 
pieces of eight, ſometimes more, The 
reaſon is, becauſe they will run without 
eating or drinking one jot four days and 
nights together; which ſome Egyptians, 
wound about the body, and help*d with 
little meat, and leſs ſleep, are able to 
ride. This is of infinite conſequence 
upon ſudden diſpatches to paſs the wil- 
derneſs, where neither water nor graſs is 
found : from theſe perhaps grew the fa- 
ble of thoſe pardo-cameli, or dromeda- 
ries; for ſeldom does any rarity of na- 

ture eſcape the fabulous attacks of fancy. 
There are many ſpacious places in the 
city, which in the rivers overflow, are 
dainty pools called birkhaes, and of 
great refreſhment, as alſo the calhis, 
which is a channel cut through part of 
the city, from the Nile into a plain on 
the north, where it makes a fruitful plaſh 
of at leaſt ten or twelve miles compals, 
affording alſo many rivulets to the gar- 
dens, In theſe birkhaes and calhis, to- 
wards evening, are many hundreds waſh- 
ing themſelves; in the mean while di- 
vers paſs up and down with pipes and 
roguy fiddles in boats full of fruits, ſher- 
bets, and good banqueting ſtuff to ſell. 
After the rivers fall, thoſe places are 
green for a while, then burnt to ſand. 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive compaſs 
of this city, it is populous beyond all 
proportion ; for as we rode up anddown, 
the principal ſtreets were ſo throng'd 
with people, as the maſters of our aſſes 
went always before, ſhoving, and crying 
Baaharack, that is, make room, ſuch in- 
finite ſwarms of Arabs and Indians flock 
to the plenty and pleaſures of Grand 
Cairo; b as I there heard, from divers 
honourable perſons, that not long ſince 
they had a plague, which in one year 
ſwept away eighteen hundred thouſand 
and odd; yet within leſs than five years 
after, there was more throng of people 
than ever they had known. All diſeaſes 


there are rifer in winter, eſpecially the 


plague, which at the ſummer ſolſtice 
ſuddenly ceaſes, 

When the wind ſets ſouthward, (whe- 
ther it be the ſpices of Ethiopia, or not, 
is uncertain) it is as odoriferous as any 
Spaniſh glove, and ſo hot, as when it was 
held long, it fo corrupted my ſtomach, 
as, till the wind changed, no meat went 
through me ſome times nine or ten days 
together. On the ſouth end of the city 
is yet — the round tower, where- 
in Pharoab's daughter lived when ſhe 


found Moſes in the river which runs not 
above a bow's-ſhoot off. Hard by are 
Joſepb's ſeven granaries, or rather ſome 


of 
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of their ruined walls left, and four of 
them ſo repaired, as ſerve to keep the 
publick corn. Three or four miles out 
of town northward, is a place called 
Materea, with a tree of Pharaoh figs; 
under which it is reported, that the Virgin 
Mary reſted with Chrift in her lap, and 
waſhed him in a well thereby, when the 
fear of Herod made her fly into Egypt: 
there is in the memory. thereof a chappel 
built of no long time; J thought the 
tree ſeemed the oldeſt in the garden, and 
ſo moſt probably choſe for the ſtory. I 
aſked my Fanizary how long thoſe kind 
of fig-trees uſed to laſt ; he told me half 
an hundred years, or thereabout : yet I 
noted that if this tree ſhould fail, never- 
theleſs that place hath many others of the 
ſame kind, ready to take the reputation 
upon them: many rarities of living crea- 
tures I ſaw in Grand Cairo; but the moſt 
ingenious was a neſt of four-legg'd ſer- 
pus of two foot long, black, and ugly, 
ept by a French man, who when he 
came to handle them, they would not 
endure him, but ran, and hid in their 
hole; then would he take his citern, and 
play upon it ; they hearing the muſick, 
came all crawling to his feet, and began 
to climb up him, till he gave over play- 
ing, then away they ran. Nor is this 
ſtranger in nature, to ſee ſuch creatures 
delight in ſounds delightful to us, than 
to ſee them reliſh ſuch meats, as reliſh 
with us: the one argues a conformity 
to our compoſition in one of our ſenſes ; 
the other in another. ' 
Twelve miles ſouth-weſt of the city, 
on the other ſide of the river, ſtand the 
three oldeſt, and yet moſt entire pyra- 


mids: the largeſt I entred into down a 


delcent, ſome thirty paces, then creep- 
ing through a paſſage almoſt choaked up 
with ſand, we founda dark aſcent throug 

a paſſage between great marble ſtones, 
without ſtairs, only a little footing cut on 
each ſide; here we paſs'd with every one 
a candle in one hand, and a piſtol in the 
other, for fear of rogues, who often 
murder, and rifle in thoſe caverns; I 
found two large ſquare chambers in the 
middle, the one empty, the other had 
in the midſt, a ſepulture open and empty 
about a yard and an half high, as much 
wide, and within not above two yards 
long: the ſtone ſeems a kind of red por- 
phiry, but is not, for it ſounds better 
than a bell: it is fix'd in the foundation, 
nor can ever be born away, as too big 
for the paſſage. This being the antient- 
eſt monument in the world, encouraged 
me againſt the opinion of our decay in 
ſtature from our forefathers, The Fews 
pretend thoſe three pyramids to have 
been built by Pharaoh, who was drowned 
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in the Red. Sea; the little one for an only 


daughter of his, the greater for his wife; 
but the faireſt intended for himſelf; miſs'd 


of his body, loſt in the ſea. I ſuſpected 


them to affect a glory in the renown of 
their enemy : for Herodotus, much more 
authentick; fathers the chief upon Cheops, 


Nor is there any brick; whereof Pharaoh's 


buildings conſiſted. 425 
The form is quadrangular, leſſening 
by equal degrees, from almoſt a quarter 
of a mile each flat at the bottom, unto 
a ſquare at the top a little more than three 
yards angular: the ſtones are exceſſive 
great, and as big above as beneath; all 


of an even four ſquare: that which made 


the building eaſy, and held it ſo long to- 
gether, is the poſture of the ſtones, not 
laid in an even flat upon one another, as 
in other fabricks, but begun at the baſis 
upon firm rock, with the firſt row of 
ſtones laid ſloping, their outſide a foot 
higher than the inſide; which continues the 
ſame poſture to the very top, and makes 
the whole building ſet inward, and ſo 
without mortar faſten of itſelf: each up- 
per ſtone retires ſome half a foot ſhort 
of that whereon it lies; this ſharpens the 
bulk by juſt degrees upward, and makes 
the outward aſcent very eaſy : but in a 
country where there were any rain, it 
would ſettle the water, and decay the 
building. | 

There are about ſixteen or eighteen 
other pyramids, extending ſouthward, 
a matter of twelve or fourteen miles : 
they are ſaid to be of kings far leſs anti- 
ent than this, and yet though of the ſame 
ſtone ruined extremely, only wanting 
that poſture of the ſtones. This won- 
derful pyramid is recorded to have been 
twenty years a building, with three hun- 
dred thouſand men and more, in conti- 
nual employment, which if the ſtone 
came from the Red- Sea, is very credible; 
but perhaps part was cut from thoſe rocks 
under the ſand hard by where it ſtands: 
within two bows ſhoot hereof, is a 
rock of ſome forty yards circumference, 
and twelve or fourteen high, cut in the 
form of a mans head; perhaps Memnon's, 
famous for its ſounding at the ſun-riſe. 
The Egyptians and Jews with us, told us 
it gave oracles of old, and alſo that it 
was hollow atthe top; wherein they had 


pyramid : then I ſoon believed the 
oracle, and efteem all the reſt to 


have been ſuch, rather then either by 


vapour, though not impoſſible, or de- 


moniack, which requires too much credu- 


lity for me. All that part of the plains 
for between twenty or thirty miles in 
length, and little leſs in breadth, hath 
ever been the place of ſepulture for 

thoſe: 


ſeen ſome enter, and come out at the 
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thoſe three cities where now is Grand 


Cairo; that is, Babylon, (not that of Per/ia) 


Memphis, and Cairo : the ſouthern part 
belonged to Memphis, which was the an- 
tienteſt, and ſtood moſt part on that ſide 
of the Nile : whoſe bodies are the beſt 
mummy, and were buried before the /- 
raelites departure; one of which ſepul- 
tures being opened, I went down, tied 
by a we defecnding as into a well, 
ten or twelve fathom, leaving a 7aniza- 
ry, and two of our company at the top, 
to awe the Arabs, who often leave ſtran- 

ers within, and return when they are 

arved, to rifle them; the place fo low 
as I was fain to creep, and all full of a 
dry ſand, where moiſture never comes : 
that preſerves the bodies, as much as the 


_ embalming, inſomuch as I have ſeen 


ſome of the linnen, not touched by the 
embalming, to remain perfect white and 
ſound ; ſo many thouſand years, will 
things endure, when untouch'd by mol- 
ſture, the ſole cauſe of putrifaction. 
The bodics lie, moſt of them in the 
ſand, ſome in an open ſtone, with an 
hollow hewed therein : they are not be- 
yond our ordinary proportions ;z in the 


pitch of the breaſt, is ſet a little idol, 


the head of human ſhape, with a prop 
under the chin : they are as big as ones 
middle finger, with hieroglyphicks on 
the back, and made of ſtone, or rather 
baked. mortar z their being among the 
dead, made me ſuppoſe them religious pie- 
ces; which with their old hierogoly- 
phicks, in vain I ſearched to interpret. 
Above all the antiquities of Egypt, I 
ſought to underſtand that admirable ta- 
ble of is, not mentioned in Plutarch, 
and flenderly unfolded by Pignoria, but 
compleatly expreſs'd in the antique Egyp- 
tian monument of braſs, lately printed 


in /taly : it is thought under the cere- 


monies of Js and Oris, to contain that 


_ three-fold wiſdom of the old Egyptian 


kings, and prieſts ; the one about the 
nature of their Nile, and ſoil ; the other 
concerning the policy of their ſtate : in 
the third was veiled the moſt important 


pieces of their philoſophy. 


To get information hereof, I followed 
the old examples, firſt uſed by Herodotus, 
then by Julius Cæſar, and after by Ger- 
manicus ; which was to enquire of prieſts, 
who, if any, were like to know ſome- 
what in their own antiquities: I was 
help'd by an interpreter, to the ſpeech of 
three Egyptian prieſts, but found them 
utterly ignorant of all things not Maho- 
metan : nor can I wonder; for in the 
courſe of viciſſitude, the Egyptian ſuper- 
ſtition as the antienteſt in the world, is 
likely to be the moſt clean loſt ; and all 
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ſuperſtitions, being in effe& but juglings, 
bore the fate of ben tricks, 4 * 
while new to be admired, but in time to 

row ridiculous to ſuch as diſcern their 

navery, and ſtale to thoſe who do not; 
thereupon the prieſts, like other impo- 
ſtors, when their devices began to take 
but coldly, changed them: this cauſed 
among the heathen new doctrines, and 
eccleſiaſtick ceremonies in ſeveral ages; 
ſeldom all at a clap, but by degrees as oc- 
caſion offered, and the peoples guſt requir- 
ed; nor ever happens a more ſudden occa- 
ſion of innovation herein, than that of con- 
queſt ; therefore whatſoever little memo- 
ry of old ceremonies, might have been 
left in Egypt, hath utterly periſhed in 
their frequent oppreſſions, eſpecially in 
thoſe two of late ages ; this of the Turks, 
and the former of the Circaſſian Mama- 
lutes; which beſide the change of cere- 
mony, have corrupted all the ingenious 
fancies of that nation into ignorance and 


malice: thus is failed that ſucceſſion of 


knowledge, which by word of mouth 
uſeth to be delivered from one generation 
to another; nor is there any reparation 
made by way of books: the main reaſons 
why the naked mythiological part of the 
heathen religions was not expreſs'd in 
writing, were two: firſt, it would have 
expoſed them to the expoſit ions of many; 
whereby the ſeveral fancies and intereſts 
of men, either out of opinion, or deſign, 
would have raiſed pernicious hereſies, as 
appears in the Alcoran and Talmud: there- 
fore Numa Pompilius, having writ books 
of that kind, cauſed them to be buried 
with him; and when (many ages after) 
they happened to be found, the prætor 
proteſted to the ſenate, that they would 
deſtroy the religion, if publiſhed; where- 
upon they were burnt: the other reaſon 
was, becauſe the inſtitutions of their re- 
ligions were addreſs'd, not to the wiſe, 
who are ſo few as not to be reckoned 
of, but to the multitude, which are paſ- 
ſionate, not judicious : wherefore they 
were not put into a rational way of 
diſcourſe, which had ſerved them up to 
the underſtanding ; but rather acted in 
ſuch manner, as might move the ſenſes, 
thereby raiſing ſuch paſſions as were to 
the advantage of their religion : hence 
came the perfumes, and dainty muſick 
in their temples ; the fantaſtick veſt- 


ment of their prieſts z their ſolemn ſa- 


crifices, pictures, ſtatues, and proceſſi- 
ons; which in new ſuperſtitions, were 
altered, with contempt of the former z 
yet in the main point they all agreed; 
that was to amuſe, and entertain the ima- 
ginative part of the mind, befooling the 
intellectual; ſo the ceremonies renewed 
2 | not 
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not always utterly different, nor the fame, 


bur following the ſtate reaſons, and' po- 
pular guſt ; juſt like the weeds of each 
year, not ever of the former. kind, but 
according to the ſoil, and ſeaſon: now 
for theſe paſſions, thoſe ſenfible ſolem- 
nities were excellently fitted: yet becauſe 
there were ſome diſcerning ſouls; to en- 
gage them they were admitted to the in- 
fide of their devices, and called Sacris 
initiati, and ſo were either taken with 
the myſtery, or at leaſt, with the favour 
to themſelves, and profit of the repub- 


lick, the latter ſort in love connived 


the others were conjured, as they 
dreaded the revenge of the Gods, never 
to divulge thoſe myſtical ſecrers z which 


alſo was, becauſe they were either cruel, 


impure, and horrid, (for' with ſuch hu- 
mours they complied, as well as with 
the vertuous) or that they contained ſome 
pony reach of ſtate, or philoſophy 

yond vulgar capacity, which adores 
eaſily, but pierces not; and that credu- 


Tous reverence is much advanced by a 


ſolemn concealment — Cupidine bumani 
ingenii, libentius obſcura creduntur + there- 


fore it is not hypocriſy, but a neceſſa 
regard to the vain nature of man, whic 
forces moſt religions to muffle toward 
the vulgar, concealing ſome of their in- 
ſide, either in hieroglyphicks, fables, 


types, parables, or ſchool diſtinctions, 


and ſtrange language; all which do e- 
qually obſcure to popular capacity, and 
are choſen according to the genius of the 


age, or doctrine: hereby were all ſort 


of wits entertained with a reverend ſatiſ- 
faction; the deeper in the kernel, the 
ſhallower in the ſhell: thus is all light of 
Egypt's old devotion almoſt quite extinct: 
now as for the juſtice, and government, 
it is perfectly Turkiſh, and therefore not 
to be ſet down apart ; only it exceeds all 
other parts of Turky, for rigour, and ex- 
tortion; the reaſon is, becauſe the Turks 
well know the Egyptian nature, above 
all other nations, to be malicious, trea- 
cherous, and effeminate, and therefore 
dangerous, not fit for armies, or any o- 


ther truſt ; not capable of being ruled 


by a ſweet hand: wherefore among them, 
are more frequent, and horrid executions, 


than in the reſt of Turihy, as empaling, 


gaunching, flaying alive, cutting off by 
the waſte with a red hot iron, anointing 
with honey in the ſun, hanging by the 
foot, planting in burning lime, 1 the 
like. In my two months ſtay, I ſaw di- 
vers fearful examples, eſpecially two; 
one ar Grand Cairo, of a fellow, who 
in malice fired his neighbour's houſe : 
he was firſt flayed alive, with ſuch art, 
as 7 was more than three hours a dying; 
OL, I. | x 


then was his fk in ſtuffed with chaff, and 
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be other was of three 4b, who 


Sebbed in the wilderneſs between Roſſerto 


and Alexandria ; they were taken at a 
place called Muichab, where at my re- 
turn I ſaw them executed in this manner: 
they were laid naked upon the ground, 
their faces downward, their 'hands and 
legs tied abroad to ſtakes then came 
the hangman, who putting their own 
half-pikes in at the fundament, did with 
a beetle, drtye them up leifurely, till 
they came out at the head, or ſhoulder 
two of them died ſuddenly, but the third 
whom the pike had not touched either 
in the heart, br brain, would have lived 
longer, had not the ftanders by daſh'd 
out his brains, Then were' they tied up- 
right, to ſtakes driven in the highway, 
and fo left. Now the Park, to break the 
1 8 5 of this people the more, oppreſſes 
them with a heavier poverty than any 
of his other Mabomel an ſubjects; and 
therefore, if there be one Vizier more 
ravenous than other, he ſends him thither, 
and connives at all his extortjons, though 
afterwards, according to the Turkiſh po- 
lity, he knows how to ſqueeze him into 
the treaſury ; ſo ſatisfying the people, 
the prince drains them, and they diſcern 
him no otherwife than as their revenger. 
This Vizier Batha who now governs, 
carried with him from Conſtantinople a 
ſhip laden with tin : athis arrival, he took 
a catalogue of all wealthy perſons ; then 
to every man, ia oh, ſuch as were en- 
gaged in favour of the ftate, he ſent a 
piece of tin, more or leſs, according to 
the ability of the perfon, and demanded 
of each ſo exceſſive a price, as generally 
it was not worth the fifth part, of what 
they paid. It is the cuſtom of the O/to- 
man crown, to preſerve the old liberties 
to all countries whocome in voluntarily; 
which in Scio, and other iſlands of che 
arches it hath, for examples ſake, main- 
tained very honourably, till juſt cauſe 
was ſhewn to the eontrary: but thoſe whom 
they take by conqueſt, they uſe as a boo- 
ty, without pretending any humanity, 
more than what is for the profit of the 
conqueror ; which moſt conquerors do 
in effect, although not being ſo abſolute 
as the Grand Seignior, they are feign to 
give the world more ſatisfaction in the 


poor counterfeits of juſtice, zeal, clemen- 


cy, publick good, and the like. The Z- 
gyptians, under their Circaffian Mamalukes, 
were defended againſt Sultan Selim, like 
a flock of ſheep kept by fierce maſtiffs 
from the wolf: wherefore his blood 
victory made him rage the more; fo 
6T that 
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that after he had ſlain all the Circaſſians, 


and topp'd the reſt, he was not like Pha- 
raob content with the fifth part, but took 
all, leaving no man owner of a foot 
of ground, and divided the land into 
farms. The leaſt farm pays one purſe, 
ſome two or three according to its pro- 
portion; each purſe is eight hundred 
pieces of eight: the fix'd rent the Baſha 
muſt gonſtantly make good to the crown; 
he every year places, or diſplaces the 
farmers, as they outvy one another in 
gift to him: the ſet rent never alters, and 
is eighteen hundred thouſand zeccheens 
yearly: a zeccheen Turki/þ I value at nine 
ſhillings ſterling, Wind 0 
This is proportioned into three equal 
portions z one is ſet out to furniſh the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca; the ſecond 
pays the ſoldiery, with all other offices, 
and publick ſervices for that kingdom; 
the laſt third goes clear into the exchequer. 
Theſe farms are moſt in the hands of 
Epyptians , beſide which, there want not 
Timars, that is Feudes given to Turkiſh 
horſemen with obligation of ſervice in 
war, and to awe both | neighbours and 
ſubjects. 123 115 
hen Selim had conquered this k ing- 
dom, he boaſted he had taken a farm to 
feed his Agemoglans; wherein his judg- 
ment was the ſame with the Romans, who 


eſteemed it the ganary of their republick; 


wherefore the Turk, at this day, employs 
the Zgyptians rather that way, than to 
arms ; tor he hath of thoſe inrolled ſol- 
diers but fourteen thouſand, and when 
any of thoſe die, he continues the pay 
to his wife, and children: whereby, with- 


out ſcandal, the nation is made effeminate, 


and diſarmed; which is. the maxim he 
holds upon that falſe, and dangerous peo- 
ple: he uſed, till Within theſe fifteen, or 
twenty years, to make (as in his other 
Kingdoms) moſt of their judges of the 
natives; but they, according to that cli- 
mate, were found damnably corrupt, 
and diſaffectionate to the Turk:h affairs; 
where fore now having made ſure of that 
country, he hath, without any further re- 
17000 of them, made a decree, that none 

all be capable of being a judge amongſt 
them, but a natural born Turk, whereby 


the juſtice is excellently reformed z eſpe- 


clally towards ſtrangers, who before had 
no protection beſide poverty, to ſave 
them from falſe witneſs, which ſhared 
them as a booty between the judge and 
the accuſers, Having thus, at Grand Cairo, 
enquired of ſuch points as are peculiar 
to that kingdom, I thought of my de- 
arture, which I purpoſed to direct in 


Hearch of ſome further antiquity. Firſt, 


I aſked for the famous old temple of Yul- 
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can, but could not hear of any remainder 
of it, nor any acknowledgment of Ju- 
piter Ammon, who gave oracles in the 
welt of Egypt. Then I deſired to view 
the paſſage. of Moſes into the Red. Sta, 
not above three days off; but the Fews 
told me, that the preciſe place is not now 
known within leſs than the ſpace of a 
day's journey along the ſhore; wherefore 
J left that as too uncertain for any obſer- 
vation, and went by Camel two days 
journey ſouth-eaſt, to ſee certain great 
ruins about fifteen miles from the river. 
I had hoped they might have proved the 


remainder of the labyrinth, or pyramids 


built by the twelve kings in the lake of 
Meeris; but I rather, by the pillars, and 
turrets, gueſſed them to have been ſome 
regal palace. In our going thither, there 
happened a little whirlwind which drave 
the ſand ſo upon us, as we were almoſt 
Joſt ; for divers times paſſengers there- 
with overwhelmed, man and beaſt are 
not found, till many ages after, when, 
another wind diſcovers them. Our only 
remedy was to turn our camels buttocks 
to the wind, till the place where they 
ſtood was become a pit, as deep as they 
could well get out of ; then removing a 
little forward, made another ſtand, till 
we grew again environed, in this man- 
ner paſſing out an hour, till the wind 
ceaſed. This fright made us return nearer 
the Nile, where ſaw two crocodiles run- 
ning together, in a muddy place, the 
one about four foot long, the other. not 
above two, 

At my coming back, I began to think 
of going down to Alexandria, and from 
thence by ſea to Joppa, purpoling to re- 
turn home by Zeru/alem, which by land 
is fifteen days journey on this ſide Grand 
Cairo : then I took my leave of the Illu- 
firiſſimo Seignior Santto Seghezzi whole 
uſage of me all this while, and now at 
departure, was ſo honourable, as might 
ſerve for a pattern to each noble ſpirit. 

It being now forward in November, 
with the waters abatement began Zgypr's 
ſpring ; all the banks. ſo green, fragrant 
and delicious, as if a new paradiſe were 
up : the river ſhrunk generally into little 
more than a quarter of a mile broad, 
which cauſed one unpleaſing ſpectacle ; 


that was of many wild Arabs, often ten 


or twelve together, ſwimming acroſs to 
rob villages and paſſengers. They firſt 
wrap their thin blue coat about their 
head, then tie their lance to their ſide, 


ſo ſwim over the river naked, which I 


had alſo ſeen at my going up, when the 
flood was nigh a mile and a quarter over, 
but not ſo frequent. My two Fanizaries 
with their harquebuzes, and I with a 
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iſtol, awed them, that they durſt not 
aſſault the boat; nor were they able to 
uſe the launce, ſwimming, more than with 
one hand, and that but weakly. In theſe. 
four days. paſſage to Raſſetto, I enquired, 
of the Delta, and the Vile's ſeven ſtreams: 
the Delta is ſo named, from the form of 
that letter, and is all that part of Zgypt 
which lies between the two branches of 
Roſſetto and Damiata; the firſt parting 
of which ſtreams is about twenty miles 
below Grand Cairo., Part of this Delta 
I had often heard, by ſome of the learn- 
eder Jews, to have been the land of D.C 
| not ſailed above five or ſix leagues, . but, 


Goſhen. 


Nile had of old ſeven. ſtreams, five 
natural, and two cut by labour, to ſerve 
only in the overflow; there now remain 
only three, one artificial, which in the 
inundation ſerves Alexandria the two 
natural ones are that of Peligſium, now 
called Damiata, and the other of Canopus, 
now Roſſetto. This latter is, of late, ſo 
choaked, that at the entrance into the ſea, 


ſnips are feign to unload, and after a 
ſmall paſſage, to load again; another hath 


quite furred up within leſs than thirty 


years, whereof there are three cauſes 
doubted firſt, the gravel born down in 
the flood, for then the water is as gravel- 
ly as a puddle in the high way; ſecond- 
ly, the ſand blown therein, by the wind 
from the banks: if it be either of theſe, 
it may alter the courſe of the riyer, as 
in part it hath done formerly, which 
might be the ruin of the cities, but not 
of the kingdom. The third reaſon, is 
ſome defect, or diverſion from above to- 
wards the fountain, that would be the 
deſtruction of all, but is not generally 
believed; yet me thinks, might well be 
ſuſpected, becauſe though ſo many ſtreams 
are ſtopp'd, the reſt run not higher than 
before; which they ſay the many ditches 
made of late ages, are the cauſe of. The 
water taſtes juſt like new milk, but ſome- 
what nitrous, and if drank as in the ri- 
ver, troubled, it cauſes in ſtrangers, a 
flux; which to prevent, they takea gallon, 
or more, of that water, and if they have 
not time to let it ſettle, they caſt therein 
three or four bruiſed almonds, which in 
le& than an hour clarifies it like chriſtal; 
which effect they have upon no other 
water, and therein is ſhewn the perfection 
of that. 


At laſt arrived at Roſſetto, and ſo by 


mule paſſed to Alexandria, I purpoſed 
from thence to take a voyage for Joppa; 
which paſſage I rather choſe than the 


other of Damiata, much nearer, but more 


infeſted with pyrates. Here one day, I 
went to view the port of gallies, but was 
ſeverely prohibited: this ſeeming con- 


accident that made me forget Am o- 


trary,to the uſual freedom of Za mz: 
me ſuſpect ſome notable defect in that 
harbour, which might Bergler be made 
uſe of; whereupon I went thre next day 
ſecretly, unto a high decayed. piece of a 
turret, upon the wall over that haven, to 
take a conſiderate view thereof. My ac- 
ceſs was eſpied, and I was dogg'd, by an, 
Egyptian, one, as I think, of the garriſon. 
hard by, whole violence, produced, an 
ther deſigns, and fly for ſafety of my life, 
unto a litttle French bark, which I knew 


was that day to depart for 16 We had 


we ſaw a ſpectacle of a ſtrain beyond 
the ſpirit of theſe times: it was thus ; 
a Malteſe gave chace to a Greek veſſel, 
in ſearch of , Turks, or Turkiſh goods; 
the Greek laden with Turkiſh goods, 
made up to us, who carrying no he 
JudgedustobeTurks; but whenathand,we 
appeared Chriſtians, and from us no help 
to be had, he yielded. In the veſſel 
were four Turks,z three ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be taken priſoners, the fourth, 
we all looking on, ran up to the ſtern, 


where taking a. piece of cord, he tied 


his feet, and one of his hands together, 
then threw himſelf headlong into ho ſea; 
in which reſolute end, he ſhewed by 
what a ſhort paſſage many a years mi- 


ſery may be prevented, where other rea- 


ſons, or fear maſked in them, enthrall 
not. en e wth 0 | 
Our bark had twice before been taken 
by the Turks, and ranſomed, This voyage 
met none, nor any notable danger, ex- 
cepting one ſtorm, wherein we had like 
to have ſpilt upon the rocks of Candy: 


finally, after twelve days, we came to 


Siragoſſa in Sicily, from whence we went 
to Meſſina, and ſo to Palermo; whoſe 
delicacies, with my noble entertainment 
in the houſe of a French Gentleman there, 
conſul general for his nation, ſtayed me 
to take a leiſureable view of that king- 
dom, whoſe cuſtoms and government 
are ſo perfectly Spaniſh, as need not 
be ſet down apart; eſpecially, this me- 
morial, having not undertaken any thing 
beyond theaffaits of Turky, muſt not med- 
dle with thoſe of Chriſtendom ;- only I 
may upon this country, remember an item, 
given me by a very underſtanding Turk. 
In one part of the Archipelago, our cap- 
tain, who went admiral to the whole 
Armado, cauſed many of the gage to 
be link'd with cables: this I knew dan- 


gerous among ſo many iſlands, and. at 


—— we began to fall foul one upon 
another: whereupon I aſked the Turk 
why we rode ſo linked; he replied, for 
to be ready altogether, if we light oo 

the 
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the Malrf; with that, under colour of 
magnifying them, I deſired to learn how 
they underſtood Malta, and ſo. told him, 
I wondered they would ſuffer ſuch a ſpot 
of earth to trouble them, and not rather 
deſtroy it, when they had fome ſpare 
time from greater enterprizes: he an- 
fwered, that they would no more attempt 
Malta, but rather Sicily, which had bet- 
ter landing, and was abler to maintain 


an army; and whoſe people having ſuf-" 


fered under the French and Spaniard ex- 
tremely, and finding no hopes in any o- 
ther Chriſtian prince, are not much averſe 
to the Tuwkih government; then, 
quoth he, if Sicily were ours, Malta 
muſt come in without blows, as victualled 
from Sicily, and be no way able to ſubſiſt, 
when we were on both ſides of it. This 
diſcourſe I could never eſteem to the full, 
till J had been in Sicihy, and principally 
once, when 1 heard ſome of them not 
ſtick to ſay, that the Greeks lived happier 
under the Tarks, than they 'under the 
Spaniards : yet I muſt note alſo, that of 
all the Chriſtian ſtates, the Tarks are the 
worſt provided to deal with the Spaniſh ; 
for of all others, that moſt ſubſiſts on 
fortreſſes, which would prove hard knots 
to the Turk, whoſe nature and milita 
orders are not in any one point ſo thock 
defective, as in that of ſiege. From Fa- 
lerno; I rode to Trapam from thence I 
embarked for Naples, whoſe rarities en- 
tertained me ſome days, then went I by 
Rome; ſo by Florence, and Bologna to 
Venice; where 1 arrived the eleventh 
month after my departure from thence ; 
having in that time, according to the 
moſt received diviſions of Turky, been 
m nine kingdoms thereof, and paſſed fix 
thouſand miles and upward, moſt part 
by land, | 
Thus have Iſet down ſuch obſervations 
as were of local paſſage, and naturally 


born along with the places whereon 1 


took them: now follow the more abſtract 
and general concerning the inſtitutions 
of the whole empire; wherein I take 
but the accounts of a reckoning made in 
| haſte, and therefore ſubject to the diſad- 
vantage of a haſty view, that is, to over- 
flip many things, and to ſee the reſt but 
ſuperficially ; yet uſually quick glances 
take in the moſt eminent pieces ; amongſt 
which there are ſome like the dye of 
ſcarlet, better diſcerned by a paſſing eye, 
thanafix'd one. Of this nature Ieſteem the 
moral points of behaviour ; a new com- 
er apprehends them with a judgment 
freſh, and fincere, which further famili- 
arity corrupts with affection, ar hatred, 
according as it meets a diſpoſition con- 
form, or contrary. The moſt important 
parts of all ſtates are four; arms, religi- 
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on, juſtice, and moral cuſtoms: in treat- 
ing of theſe, moſt men fet down what 
they ſhould be, and uſe to regulate that 
by their own filly education, and received 
opinions guided by ſublimities, and ima- 
ginary moralities. This Lleave to Utopi- 
ans, who, doating on their phantaſtick 
ſuppoſals, ſhew their own capacity, or 
hypocriſy, and no more. I, in remem- 
bring the Turtißs inſtitutions, will only 
ers No what I found them, nor cenſure 
them by any rule, but that of more, or 
leſs fuflciency to their aim, which I ſu 
poſe the empire*s advancement. Firſt, 
then, I note their arms, becauſe in the 
ſway of mens affairs it is found—Omnia 
oe gladii pediſſequa ; in that fear, as the 
rongeſt of our paſſions, awes all the reſt. 
Fheir infantry conſiſts of two forts : firſt, 
ſuch as are Jeyied upon particular cities ; 
they are more, or lefs, according to occa- 
fron ; the ability of the town, and di- 
ſtance from whence ſummoned: many 
of them are Chriſtians, and are ſent forth 
much better furniſhed with cloaths, than 
with us; each town in ſeveral colours, and 
their arms ſufficient: they are lodged, and 
exerciſed without thecity, almoſt a month 
be fore they begin to march: the other part, 
and chief ſtrength, is of the Janizaries, 
whoſe number, at my being in Turky, 
were four and forty thoufand, which as it 
fails, they uſed to ſupply upon occaſion, 
but never exceed. The manner is to rein- 
force theſe bands thus; ever now and then 
there are ſent out officers into divers pro- 
vinces, eſpecially the northern, who out 
of all the Chriſtian children, from the 
age of ten to eighteen, or twenty, chuſe 
without ſtint or exception, ſuch as they 
think fit, and carry them to Conſtantinople - 
theſe they call Aggemoglans; then after 
ſome obſervation of their perſons, thoſe 
of moſt promiſing parts, are ſelected for 
the Grand Seignior's ſerraglio's, either 
that of Conſtantinople, or his other of 
Adrianople, where they are taught to 
write and read, to underftand Arabie, 
to uſe their bow, with other weapons: 
then cull they out the choiceſt ſparks ; 
who as their capacities grow approved, 
are inſtructed in ſtate-affairs, and by de- 
grees, taken into higheſt preferments: 
theſe are called Icheglans. The worſt, 
and of leaſt quality, are aſſigned to the 
drudgery of the houſhould, to the gar- 


dens, and other baſe offices: ſome are 
made mariners, and galcots ; the general 


fort, neither rare, nor contemptible, are 
by the aga of the Fanizaries diſtributed 
abroad, where, without charge to the 
rince, they earn their living by hard 
labour, till the age of two and twenty ; 
then ſo inured to endurance befitting a 
ſoldier, 


ſoldier, they are brought back, taught 
their arms, and prepared for ſervice: 
theſe are enrolled Fanizaries. This 
choice, and education of perſons, apt 
to each uſe, muſt needs make it excel- 
lently performed, as being more natural 
than the courſe of Chriſtendom, , where 
princes put arms into the hands of men 
neither by ſpirit, or education, martial, 
and entruſt their chief employments 
with reſpect of birth, riehes, or friends; 
which to the ſervice intended, are quali- 
ties not ſo proper as thoſe perſonal abi- 
lities, which prevail in the Turkiſh elec- 
tion. Theſe, though the ſons of Chriſti- 
ans, hate that name above all others, and 
are found, as I have ſeen ſome of them, 
without any natural affection to their 
22 as it were tranſplanted, acknow- 
edging themſelves the creatures of the 
Ottoman family ; ſo much are the preſent 
engagements of life too ſtrong for all 
former ties of blood, Their pay 1s per- 
petual, both in peace, and war; more 
or leſs, according to perſonal merit, 
which excites to notable attempts; other 
preferment they receive none unleſs it be 
a Timarre; for if any of them ſhould be 
in honour, he might be too much re- 


garded by his fellows, whom the prince 


will not permit to acknowledge any be- 
ſides himfelf; for which reſpect this em- 
peror, at Adrianople, as it were in face 
of the army, cauſed a great perſon once 
of this order, to be ſtrangled, and pro- 
claimed traitor, when I was in Hungary; 
whereat I heard many of the Janizaries 
ſpeak inſolently in publick, yet durſt 
they do no more, finding this prince's 
{pirit too great for them. 

They are never caſt off; for when 
old, or maimed, they are kept in garri- 
ſon. This company was held deviſed in 
imitation of the Roman Prætorian Cohorts, 
or rather of the Macedonian Phalanx, and 
hath pertormed as bravely as either, but 
is now, in great part corrupt; for, con- 
trary to their primitive inſtitutions, ma- 
ny of them marry, others follow mer- 
chandize ; and whereas heretofore they 
wereall choſen out of the ſons of Chriſtians, 
whereby that cauſe was kept under, and 
the Turkiſh ſo much increaſed, now the 
Chriſtians are permitted, for money, to 
excuſe their children, and the Turks to 
prefer theirs. Some hold this an error, 
a pernicious one, fs leſſening that due 
propartion which ſhould be maintained 
between the compellers, and the com- 
pelled. The Turks rather think the 
Chriſtians now not lo ſtrong as hereto- 
tore, and therefore not to need the for- 
mer diminution: experience made me of 
this opinion, conſidering that it is many 
years lince moſt of his Chriſtian countries 
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were taken in, and how every age dyes 
them of a more deep Mahometan than 
other ; but ſhould he win any Chriſtian 


province anew, he would not ſpare in 
this way to exhauſt it, till it were ſuffi- 


ciently enervated. The mortaleſt corrup- 
tion of this order hath happened of Jate 
years; that is, knowing their own ſtrength, 
and grown ſaucy with familiarity at court, 
they proceeded to ſuch inſolency, as hath 
fleſh'd them in the blood of their Sove- 
reign Sultan Oſman ; and in Muſtapba, 
they have learnt that damnable ſecret 
of making, and unmaking their king at 
pleaſure z whereby the foundation of all 
monarchy, that is, the due awe towards 
the blood royal, is ſo irreparably decay- 
ed in them as, like the loſt ſtate of inno- 
cence, can never be reſtored. 

This requires an erection of new bands 
never tainted, to ſupplant theſe Janiza- 
ries, who elſe will grow to ſuch a military 


anarchy, as did the Prætorians of Rome 


in their empire, till they reduced it to 
nothing. Wherefore ſome think, that 
the expedition, wherein the Grand Seig- 
nior hath now engaged his perſon againſt 
Per/ia, is deſigned with a reſolution to 
ſpend the Faxizaries very freely. 

The cavalry is made up of two forts; 
firſt, of Spahyglans, to the number of 
two and thirty thouſand : theſe are con- 
tinually near the court; out of them are 
choſe troops to guard his royal perſon, 
upon all removes : they uſed not to go 
to war, except he went himſelf, but of 
late they are often ſent with the Grand 
Vizier. The other ſort of Spabies, are 
termed Spahy-Timariots, from certain Tj- 
mars, or Feuds, given them for term of 
life, with obligation to ſervg' on horſe- 
back, well accoutered whereſoever they 
ſhall be ſummoned. This is not much 
unlike our old tenures of knight-ſervice, 
or eſcuage; but not hereditary. Accord- 
ing to the value of the Timar, the Tima- 
riot is to come in with one, two, three, 
or more horſes: I have ſeen many bring 


in five or ſix. This reaſon till I was in- 


formed of, I wondered to ſee Cavaliers 
carry to the war ſuch ſuperfluous retinue, 
as e to have men riding after 
them, ſome bearing a coat, ſome a fid- 


dle, many nothing. Theſe Spabi-Tima- 


riats, beſides their ſervice in war, have 
another uſe no leſs important; that is, to 
awe the provinces wherein they live, and 
cauſe them to be well cultivated: where- 


fore in all expeditions many are left at 
home. They are bravely horſed managing 
their lance, and bow, with much dexte- 


rity: their number is uncertain, as ever 
multiply ing, either upon better popula- 
tion of old poſſeſſions, or conqueſt of 
new; ſo both peace and war encreaſe 
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them ; nothing but the loſs of a province 
doth diminiſh them; for their death is 
but the preferment of new deſervers. 
At this time the owners of the Timars 
are about three hundred thouſand, where- 
ro adding their companions, which they 
are obliged, and never fail to bring in, 
they make in all above ſeven hundred 
thouſand z which number was told me, 
with many other of their notes, by ſome 
of the Timariots in the army, where, 
though held a ſpy, they ſcorned to afffict 
me, K 
"ſtate in my relation at home, informed 
me of all, and, much againſt my will, 
forced me in their preſence to write it 
down, which I did in Italian, and in 
terms ſo reſpective, as when the inter- 
preter expounded, they received me ex- 
ceeding kindly, making me eat, drink, 
and lodge in their tents all night. Be- 
ſides the Spahies, there are another fort 
of horſemen, who are volunteers, ſerv- 
ing at their own charge : they are of 
three ſorts ; ſome come in hopes of pre- 
{cnt booty, others to merit a Timar, the 


third in mere devotion to gain paradiſe, 


by dying for the Mahometan cauſe. 


The firſt, of all others the baſeſt, 


mix'd of Turks and Chriſtians, uſually 
go before the army to ſpy and pillage 
they having rather the ſpirits of free- 
booters. than of ſoldiers, would never 
{ſtand one ſtroke of an encounter, but 
that the defperate bravery of their com- 
banies does often engage them irrevoca- 
bly. The ſecond ſort are forward 
enough, eſpecially where the ſervice is 
eminent. The third are the moſt reſo- 
lute troops of the ariny, they come like 
ſo many Decii, men vowed for the pub- 
lick ; nor are they known ever to return 
home, unleſs with victory. Some of them 
are daily ſcen ſingly to invade a whole 
ſquadron; others, after much aſſay of 
valour, open their breaſts, and ſtand a 
volley of muſkets. Theſe men are heavy 
upon the enemy, for---Vincitur haud gra- 
tis jugulo qui provocat hoſtem. 

This xcſolution is not the child of 
reaſon or honour, but bred by. way of 
religion; for Mabomet knowing he had 
not to deal with a ſcholaſtick and ſpecu- 
lative generation, but with a people rude 
and ſenſual, made not his paradiſe to 
conſiſt in viſions and hallelujahs, but in 
delicious fare, pleaſant gardens, and 
wenches with great eyes, who were ever 
peculiarly affected in the Zovant, Now 
to ſuch as die in wars for the Mahometan 
faich, he promiee that their ſouls ſhall 
ludkdenly have given them young luſty 
buies, and fet in paradiſe, eternally to 
enjoy thoſe pleaſures, notwithſtanding 
any turmer lins: to thoſe who die other 
deaths, he alligus a purgatory tedious 


" ET | 


ut rather chuſing to glorify their 
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and at laſt not ſuch an height of plea- 
ſyre, It is ſcarce credible what num- 
bers theſe hopes bring in : I have ſeen 
troops ſometimes of above an hundred 
together; ſo effectual an inſtrument of 
ſtate is ſuperſtition, and ſuch deep im- 
preſſions does it make, when fitted to 
the paſſions of the ſubject, and that uſe- 
ful in thoſe whom neither reaſon nor 
honour could poſſeſs. The chief auxi- 
liaries of the Turks are the Tartars, who 
live on this ſide mount Taurus ; they 
are by us called the Petit Tartars, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe others of 
Chriem, who have much vaſter domini- 
ons beyond the mountain, but thereby 
of difficult commerce with theſe parts of 
the world. 

The great Turk hath made frequent 
affinity and league with theſe Petit Tar- 
ters, and hath entailed the crown upon 
them, in caſe the Ottoman line ſhould 
fail; not only becauſe when a ſmall na- 


tion inherits a greater, the leſſer is im- 


mers'd-in the acceſs of the greater, which 
under colour of loſing itſelf, makes an 
acqueſt of its inheritor; but for other 
regards peculiar to that nation, eſpecially 
for their ſituation upon the Black-Sea, 
in ſuch manner, as they may at pleaſure 
make ſudden excurſions to the very point 
of Conſtantinople itſelf; nor had the Turk 
any remedy, when abſent, in impreſſes 
from home; wherefore he caſts many 
ties upon them, and ſeldom goes to war 
without ſome of their troops; which be- 
ſide the aid and reputation they afford 
him, are a kind of hoſtage, In this 
preparation againſt Poland, there came 
down forty thouſand of them to the 
camp, bur were marched forward with 
the army before my arrival, ſo that I 
ſaw none of them ſave ſome few ſick 
and caſhiered perſons, who ſeemed more 
fallow and ill-favoured people than the 
Turks, not ſo well cloathed, nor ſo civil ; 
and thoſe Turks who wiſhed me well, 
fore warned me from going amongſt 
them, telling me their hatred to Chri- 
ſtians was ſuch, as they would go near 
to captive or rifle me. When I entered 
the ſkirts of the empire, the fame of their 
army then marching for Poland, was, 
as fame uſes to be, exceſſive, threaten- 
ing no leſs than ſeven hundred thouſand; 
but upon nearer acceſs, it ſcarce held up 
one hundred and fourſcore thouſand, 
reckoning in the Tartars ; whereupon I 
much enquired why the Turkiſh armies. 
were not now ſo numerous as in former 
times. Among many anſwers, the wiſeſt 
hit upon three points, firſt, that the ene- 
mics now (excepting the Perfian) were 
not ſo potent as heretofore : ſecondly, 
experience had taught them, that mul- 
titudes over-Jarge arc neither capable of 

order, 
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order, nor proviſion; wherefore, to avoid 
confuſion and famine, they bring no 
more into the field than are neceſſary: 
the third was, before their dominions 
were enlarged, they thought it better to 
employ their multitudes in new con- 
queſts, than to leave them idle, neceſſi- 
tous, and dangerous at home; but ſince 
their enlarged territories, they are diſtri- 
buted into colonies to people, and ma- 
nage them, which thereby will in time 
become more populous and potent than 
ever. Thus did none of them acknow- 
ledge any dimunition of people, as is 
plainly ſuppoſed by many who never 
viewed their great ſwarms and large 
plantations. The Turkiſþ arms differ 
much from ours; their harquebuze, like 
our caliver ; their ſcimetar, a crooked 
flat back-ſword ; at ſea, amongſt ropes, 


or on horſeback, againſt armour, it ex- 


cels a rapier, but in open fight is much 


inferior; it hath ever been the eaſtern 


weapon, as likewiſe their iron mace, 


which they uſe both for ſtroke and 


hurl: they are admirable with their 
bow and arrows. There is, among other 
trophies, at the caſtle-gate of Belgrade, 
ſet up a head-piece, which I hold petro- 
nel proof, ſhot clean through both ſides, 
(and, as they ſay) head and all, with one 
of their bows : the arrow, as all theirs 
are, like thoſe little red ones which our 
children uſe, I ſaw yet ſticking in the 
head-piece, They bear no weapons but 
in travel, then ſome of them ſeem like 


a moving armory 3 firſt, the girdle ſtuck 


with three or four piſtols; then on each 
ſide a knife as long as my arm, with an- 
other of a foot long, for ordinary uſes, 
tuck'd to his coat; an harquebuze on his 
ſhoulder, on his thigh a ſcimetar; on 


the one ſide of the ſaddle-pummel a pe- 


tronel, on the other a ſtrait ſword; the 


blade hollow, long, and four-ſquare ; 
by that either a little axe or an Hunga- 
rian mace, or both; at his back hang 
bow and arrows. When he comes to 
his lodging, all theſe, with his bridle full 
of braſs gilt boſſes, he faſtens to the tree 
or wall where he reſts ; after, upon the 


ground, ſpreads a blanket, whereon he 


firſt ſups, then ſleeps in his cloaths, with 
his ſaddle inſtead of a pillow. Armour 


I think they have not ſo plentiful and 


compleat as we, yet I know not well, 
for it was ever pack'd up on horſe ot 


waggon; to three horſemen was allowed 


one waggon, I ſaw no muſters nor 


marches near an enemy, and therefore 


have little experience of their diſcipline 
in that point: they march in rank and 
file with wonderful ſilence, which makes 
commands received readily ;' they are 
always provided with biſcuit, dried fleſh, 
and ſtore of rice, with a kind pf coarſe 
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butter, ſo as in the greateſt deſarts they 
are in plenty: thus their armies paſs the 


ſandy barren countries towards Perſia, 


with leſs fatigue than did the Romans 
in ſmall numbers of old; One notable 
piece of their diſcipline they told me, 
that is, excepting none but the Faniza- 
ries to encompals all their other foot bat- 
talions in the rear, with the greateſt part 
of the horſe in form of a half- moon; 
they have orders not to meddle with the 
enemy, but only to neceſſitate their own 
forward, till they have gone through the 


_ oppoſite forces, and in caſe of flight, to 
hola : 


them out to ſlaughter ; which done, 
themſelves begin upon the enemy. Thus 
that neceſſity which is the mother of all 
brave performances in vulgar ſpirits, and 
which the antients ſo much ſought to 
caſt upon the ſoldier, by hills, rivers; 
and ſuch ſituations the Turks carry along 
in all places, thereby forcing valour even 
out of fear; ſo ſerving themſelves effectu- 
ally of people neither valiant nor affecti- 
onate, and that without intreaties, do- 
natives, or other inconvenient indul- 
gence of government. Thus much of 


their land forces. Their navies are pro- 


vided for the ſeas within their own do- 
minions ; the chief are the Black-Sea and 


the Mediterranean; the Helleſpont I efteem 


but a paſſage from the one to the other. 


Their Boſphoran fleet trades into the 


Black-Sea upon ſeveral ſervices, as to in- 
vade the Moſcovites, Circaſſes, Coſſacks, 
with others, returning in Fuly or Auguſt, 
laden with honey, wax,. and eſpecially 
wood and ſlaves, which it tranſports to 
Alexandria, buying therewith flax, ſugar, 
ſherbets, rice, tapeſtry, corn, and other 
Egyptian commodities z with which, 
and part of the tribute, in January they 
return for Conſtantinople ; ſo enjoying 


the trade-winds, which in thoſe parts 


uſually in ſummer ſit northerly, and in 
winter ſoutherly, 

The other part of their navy ſerves 
upon the Mediterranean; it is called the 
Barbary fleet: it is the more warlike, 
and acknowledges. the Grand Seignior, 


but not ſo abſolute, for the gains of the 


other fleet goes to his coffers ; but what 
the Moors get is their own, which makes 
them more earneſt in piracy, and deſi- 
rous to be held as pirates, to gain a kind 
of liberty, and that all Chriſtians may 
be prize, without any impediment by 
league at court. This the Turk grants 


under their excuſe of their diſobedience 


and piracy; he infeſts thoſe. Chriſtians, 


-who, being in league with him, he could 


by no other pretence weaken ; and this 
alſo, in caſe of neceſſity, keeps him an 
exerciſed fleet for war. That this is 


connivance, appears plain, for he claims 


and protects their cities, though not 
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their perſons ; and they never make 
booty of Turkiſh goods or ſubject, tho' 
a Chriſtian z and divers of them I ſaw 
ſailing in the midſt of the royal armado, 
yet they counterfeit the pirate ſo well, 
that the gallies and veſſels of Algiers 
will not come within the Dardanelli; 
and myſelf, not then knowing this art, 
had at Rhodes, by a raſh miſtake, al- 
moſt loſt my liberty ; where the admi- 
ral's galleon of Tripoly, coming for freſh 
water, rode in the mouth of the port 
above three hours, without caſting an- 
chor, as pretending fear of being within 
command : this made me judge it an 
Engliſh ſhip, as likewiſe the colours, 
which ſo far off I took for the king's ; 
wherefore, deſirous to ſee my country- 
men, I hired a Greek boat-man to carry 
me thither, where being almoſt arrived, 
perceived my deſperate error; from 
whence I was forced with entreaty, mo- 
ney, and my dagger at his breaſt, to 
make him row me off. 

The Turks are but ill provided with 
ſea- men; for beſides renegadoes, they 
have but few ſkilful ſailors, and would 
have had fewer, but that, as of old, the 
Carthaginian hoſtility exerciſed the Ro- 
mans at ſea, who elſe had not ſo early 
learn'd navigation, and by conſequence 
could not ſo ſoon have maſter'd the 
world. Juſt ſo (though in a far weaker 
manner) doth Florence and Malta conteſt 
with the Turk at ſea, enough to practiſe, 
but not defeat him. To which effect I 
have heard ſome of them ſay, by way of 
Jeer, that the Grand Duke and Malta, 


_ did by the Grand Seignior, like little 


barking dogs about a lion, keep him 
awake; and if ſometimes they ventur'd 
to give him a nip, it did but rouze him, 
without any hurt of importance : for 
one I knew they had reaſon ; for tho? 
reſiſtance be neceſſary, yet when ſo in- 
ſufficient, it is worſe than none. 

Their terms of navigation are 7talian, 
owing either to their ſlaves being moſt of 
that nation, or that themſelves, inlanders 
originally, have a language defective in 


maritime affairs. Their veflels are ei- 
ther Turkiſh built, or prizes; their own 


built they call caramuzals, many where- 
of are great ſhips; all have rounds on 
the outſide like (hairs, the ſtern and fore- 
caſtle built four or five ſtories high, ſo 
as I have feen ſome of them carry ſeven 
or eight hundred paſſengers : that form 
makes them ſlow of ſail, unwarlike, and 


_ eaſily overſet by weather, Their gallies 


are light, of an excellent mould, and 
endure an high ſea, eſpecially thoſe of 
Rhodes. © | | 

The main ſtrength of both their fleets, 


are tall ſhips taken from the Hollanders, 
where the cowardiſe of that nation is 
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made a weapon againſt all Chriſtendom, 
and teaches us what a virtuous cruelty it 
would be to bar ranſom, or return to all 
who yield their ſhips, 0 what odds 
ſoever. All great examples have a little 
of the unjuſt. Now though this might 
ſeem hard meaſure to ſuch who yielded 
upon extreme odds, yet were it neither 
ſo general a miſchief, nor ſo important 
as the contrary indulgence; and men 
would not only become more reſolute in 
thoſe neceſſities, but more wary of going 
11] provided. Earl 
Nothing makes the Hollanders ſo faint, 
as the Turkiſh known decree of impunity, 
and perſonal liberty to ſuch as ſurrender 
without diſcharge of artillery ; wherefore 
they ſeeing preſent ſafety in yielding, and 
no future deſtruction at home, do eaſily 
give up other mens goods for their own 
ſecurity. Upon theſe terms the admiral's 
galleon wherein I failed, a goodly veſſel 
of forty brave pieces, had been taken, 
as the Turks aſſured me, by two of their 
polakers of ten or twelve guns apiece. 


Our ſhips they do not willingly ſet upon, 


not only for their able defence, but alſo 
becauſe the veſſel, which uſed to be a 
conſiderable piece of the booty, is to 
them unuſeful ; for their employments 
being piracy, can make little uſe of an 
Engliſb bottom, whoſe mould is too ſlow 
for that purpoſe, wherewith they aſked 
me how we did in war at ſea, where 
our enemies might come on, or off, at 
leiſure. I replied, theſe which came in- 
to their ſeas, were private merchants 
veſſels of trade, ſlugs made only for 
burden and weather ; but for war our 
king had a royal navy of another frame, 
the beſt for ſail and fight in the world, 

The ſtrangeſt thing I found among 


| the Turkiſh mariners, was their incredi- 


ble civility : I, who had often proved 
the barbariſm of other nations at fea, 


and above all others of our own, ſuppo- 


ſed myſelf amongſt bears, till, by ex- 


perience, I found the contrary ; and that 


not only in ordinary civility, but with 
ſo ready ſervice, ſuch a patience, ſo ſweet 
and gentle a way generally through them 
all, as made me doubt whether it was a 
dream, or real. If at any time I ſtood in 
their way, or encumbered their ropes, 
they would call me with a Janum, or Be- 


num, ter ins of greateſt affection, and that 


with an encline, a voice, a geſture ſo 
reſpective, as aſſured me their other 


words (which I underſtood not) were of 


the ſame ſtrain. The captain's chief 
gain in this voyage is by paſſengers ; 
yet if intereſt ſhare in this behaviour, 


they are not quite void of it that can act 


it ſo well: nor are they irreligious, for 
all the voyage, morning and evening, 
they ſalute the ſun with three general 

ſhoutsge 
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ſhouts, and a prieſt ſaying a kind of li- 
tany, every prayer ending with Macree 
kichoon, that is, be angels preſent ; the 
people anſwer, in manner of a ſhour, 
Homin, that is, Amen, 

Thus much of the military part of 
Turky ; to which I add the point of for- 
tification: herein their proceeding is 
directly contrary to the Spaniards, he 
not having multitudes of his own ſuffi- 
cient to plant colonies, is forced in all 
his conqueſts (if he will have any people 
to govern over) to preſerve the naturals. 
Now they not being aſſured in affection, 
muſt be awed by fortreſs, which is a way 
not only unſure, but ſo chargeable, as 
makes him gain but little by his win- 
nings. | 

The Tark, on the other. ide, well fto- 
red with people, firſt conſiders what 
number of his own he will aſſign for 
Timariots to each province which he 
takes; then he deſtroys all its nobility, 
and ſo far of the vulgar, till there reſt 
only ſuch a proportion as may till the 
land, and be awed by thoſe Timariots, 
with other forces ready ; that remainder 
is kept to manure the land, This thus 
eſtabliſh'd, he needs not the fortreſs for 
himſelf, nor will he leave it a refuge for 
enemies or rebels : yet if it be a frontier, 


he does not quite demoliſh it, but keeps 


it in ſuch caſe as may hold out till he 


might ſend an army, ever ſuppoſing 


himſelf maſter of the field ; wherefore, 
as it ſtands in more or leſs danger, fo it 
is provided, Thus in Hungary the caſtle 
of Belgrade 1s neither raſed, nor carefully 
maintained; but that of Buda is guarded 
with a ſtrong garriſon : all thoſe within 
the kingdom are pulled down, ſo it is in 
his other countries. His maritime for- 
tifications, becauſe of ſudden acceſs by 
ſail, are held in the rule of frontiers, 
and withal to command the haven, yet 
is not the care of them ſo diligent as in 
Chriſtendom. They every where gave 
me free acceſs, excepting Egypt, where 
the extraordinary ſubtle malice of that 
people, makes more vigilance and re- 
ſtraint than elſewhere. Now follows 
their religion, wherein I noted only the 
politick inſtitutions thereof : theſe ob- 
{ervations moving only in that ſphere, 
cannot jar with a higher, though the 
motion ſeem contrary. Mahomet, noting 
the outward ſolemnities wherewith other 
religions entertained the minds of men, 
he judged them perhaps in part effemi- 
nate, as thoſe dainty pictures and muſick 
in churches, thoſe ſtrange veſtures and 
proceſſions ; and partly chargeable, as 
thoſe ſtately ſacrifices, and other ſolem- 
nities of the heathen, and all driven al- 
ready to that heighth, as he could not 
outgo ; wherefore he refuſed to build his 
Vol. I. 


ſect thereon; nor did he much affect to 
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ſupport it with miracles, whoſe credit 


frequent impoſtors had rendered ſuſpect- 
ed to the world, but rather choſe to 
build it upon the ſword,” which with 
more aſſurance commands mankind. 
Every novelty draws men in for a while, 
but where the gain is not great, they 
ſoon grow weary, unleſs compulſion hold 
them on; therefore, in his. firſt begin- 
nings, when he was aſked what miracles 
he had to prove his doctrine, he, draw- 
ing forth his ſcimetar, ſaid, that God 
having had his miracles ſo long lighted 
by the incredulity of men, would now 
plant his laws with a ſtrong' hand, and 
no more leave them to the diſcretion of 
ignorant and vain man; and that he had 
therefore ſent him in the power of the 
ſword, rather than of miracles. From 
hence it is that now their boys ride to 
circumciſion, bearing an iron club in 
their hands. Nevertheleſs he failed not 
to frame his ſect ſo as might take human 


nature; not the intellectual part, for all 


ſuperſtition ſubſiſts on weak hypotheſes, 
whoſe plauſible reaſon may for a while 
prevail in the world; by poſſeſſing ſome 
ſhallow, raſh, peremptory brains, but 
cannot hold out long, unleſs it have bet- 
ter root than that of argument: he there- 
tore made it comply with the main parts 


of our nature, hope and fear; to the one 


he ſet out a paradiſe; to the other, tho? 
not a hell, yet a ſhrewd purgatory. His 
preaching of wer more than hell, 
tavours hope above fear, thereby filling 
the mind with good courage, which was 


much to his military purpoſe; for he 


finding the ſword to be the foundation 
of empires, and that to manage the ſword, 
the rude and ſenſual are more vigorous 
than wits ſoftened in a mild rational way 
of civility, did firſt frame his inſtitutions 
to a rude, inſolent ſenſuality : after which 
education, he fitted his future pretences 
juſt unto ſuch capacities, Wherefore 


leeing that mens opinions are in great 


part complexional and habitual, it is no 
wonder to ſee them taken with promiſes, 
which to us ſeem beaſtly and ridiculous. 
They as much deſpiſe ours ; and in a 
more natural way every thing is receiv'd, 
not at the rate of its own worth, but as 
it agrees with the receiver's humour, 
whereby their hopes and feats, though 
falſe, prevail as ſtrongly as if true, and 
ſerve the ſtate as effectually, hecauſe 
opinion, which moves all our actions, 1s 
governed by the apparancy of things, 
not by their reality. Now to the intent 


that the moſt notable fancies of men 


might be entertained, there are four ſe- 
veral orders in their religion, all very 
malicious againſt Chriſtians : otherwiſe 


J had not noted them vicious, except- 
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ing their profeſs*'d ſodomy, which in 
the Levant is not held a vice. Each or- 
der upholds its reputation upon ſome 
one peculiar virtue, which alone it pro- 
feſſes, not pretending to any other. The 
Calenderim, upon chaſtity, wearing an 
iron ring through the ſkin of his yard; 
in ſome I have noted it capable of being 
taken off with ſmall difficulty. The 
Haggiemlar, on muſick and love- ſongs. 
The Torlacchi, on revelation and enthu- 
fiaſm, to fortel and divert divine wrath, 
The moſt rigid ſpirits are the Dervi/ar, 
like Baal's prieſts, launcing themſelves 
with knives, Theſe Derviſlar have mur- 
dered divers baſhas, and alfo attempted 
ſome of the emperors in the midit of 
their armies ; ſo dangerous are violent 
ſpirits when ſeconded by religion, which 
being the only pretence, in its way glo- 
rified to umpire ſovereign authority, is 
to be kept within its due limits, leſt in- 
ſtead of co-operating with the ſtate, it 
grow abuſed beyond that ule. | 
All theſe ſects are governed by one 
head, called the Mufti, whofe authorit 
unites and orders them, ſuppreſling ſuc 
diſorders as the ſcruples or- intereſt of 
men raiſe, This Mufti is created by the 
emperor, to whom he is held ever ſub- 
ordinate, which makes the Turkiſh the- 
ology excellently to correſpond with the 
ſtate, as depending thereon ;z and ſeems 
of reaſon more politick, than if this eccle- 


ſiaſtick head were of another country, or 


otherwiſe independent upon the prince; 
whereby having intereſts apart, he might 
often make God Almighty ſeem to de- 
cree more conformable thereto, than ei- 
ther to the occaſions of the prince or 
commonwealth, for all heatheniſh gods 
are uſed like puppets; they ſeem to 
ſpeak, yet it is not they, but the man 
who, in a concealed manner, ſpeaks thro? 
them what he pleaſes : that part is acted 
by the expounders of their Alcoran now, 
as of the oracles or Hi books of old. 
Hereby the Mufti ſerves to animate the 
ſoldiers, by colouring of publick impreſ- 
fes with divine authority, and alſo to 
decide controverſies, when they are too 
unruly tor any arbitrement, not held di- 
vine; wherefore he frequently conſults 
with the Grand Vizier, who, as the ſoul 


of the ſtate, inſpires him to the purpoſe 


thereof. Full of that god he gives his 
 oracles; they paſs for grounded upon 
the Alcoran, which is given out for the 
word of God; it is written in Arabic 
verſe, in form of dialogue, between the 
angel Cabriel and their prophet ; it is 
prohibited to be tranſlated, which both 
preſerves the Arabick tongue, and con- 
ccals religion, All ſet texts are obnoxi- 


ous to leveral expoſitions, thence grows 
diſtraction ; ſo hath this bred four differ- 
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ent ſects of Mahometans, each interpret- 
ing it according to the genius of its na- 
tion, the Tartars ſimply, the Moors and 
Arabs ſuperſtitiouſiy, the Perfian inge- 
nuouſly, the Turks with molt liberty; 
each nation ſcorns to yield unto other 
in opinion, for honour's fake, eſpecially 
the Turk and Perſan, who, intending 
the con of one another, do, after 
the old cuſtom of princes, diſaffect their 
people in religion toward the enemy, 
that they may be more fierce and obſti- 
nate againſt him, In this point the 
Turk grows diſadvantaged, for of late 
his people begin to be infected with 


Perfianiſm. I have heard many of them 


in publick acknowledge the Perfians bet- 
ter Mahometans than themſelves ; which 
makes the Turks much braver Toldiers 
upon the Chriſtian than upon the Per- 


ſtan : againſt the one, they are carried by 


zeal, malice, and difdain ; but again 

the other, only by a national emulation. 
This impreſſion is made deeper by many 
other circumſtances, inſomuch as divers 
Janizaries have told me, that they go to 
the wars of Pexfa very unwillingly, but 
to theſe of Poland or Hungary as to pa- 
ſtimes. One of their prieſts told me of 


an old prophecy they have, That their 


emperor ſhould win the red apple, and 
in the ſeventh year after, if they did not 
defend themſelves bravely, the Chriſti- 
ans ſhould overcome them; but howſo- 
ever, in the twelfth, they ſhould at the 
fartheſt be overcome by the Chriſtians. 
The red apple, he ſaid, was Cönſtantino- 
le, though ſome, quoth he, hold it to 
Rome. I holding fuch prophecies ra- 
ther cunning than true, fearched after 
the plot thereof; wherefore I intreated 
him to tell me how much time was con- 
tained in thoſe years; he anſwered, that 
each year ſome had limited by the age 
of Mabomet, but, quoth he, in vain, for 
it is prohibited us to' ſearch into the 
times appointed: that clauſe gave me 
ſome light, for I remembred, among 
other cauſes of a ſtate's preſervation, one 
aſligns proximity of danger: his reaſon 
is, becauſe apprehenſion of danger cauſes 
vigilance and diligence, wherein lies 
latety. Hereupon this prophet, to make 
the Turks vigilant againſt the Chriſtians, 
threatens them with the feventh year, 
yet. not ſo inevitable, but valour may 
reſiſt ; and to make every year provided 
againſt, as that, theretore it is prohibi- 
ted to fix the time determinate : then 
their fatal deſtruction, not to paſs the 
twelfth year, makes them in the mean 
while uſe the Chriſtians, as their future 
deſtroyers, with much hoſtility, as a re- 
venge anticipated; which ferves right ta 
the purpole of the ſtate. And when all 
comes to all, thoſe years (as ſuch pro- 
phetical 
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phetical times uſe) are like to pr 
very long ones. 5 | 
Amongſt other qualities whereby Ma- 
hometiſm poſſeſſes the minds of men, one 
is its pleaſing doctrine. I remember 
when their prophet in the Alcoran aſks 
the angel concerning venery; and ſome 
other delicacies of life; he tells him that 
God did not give man ſuch appetites to 
have them fruſtrated, but enjoyed, as 
made for the guſt of man, not his tor- 
ment, wherein his creator delights not. 
Theſe kind of opinions will ever be 
welcome to fleſh and blood; when as 
the contrary over-great ſeverity of diſci- 


line would have pleaſed none, but ſome 
time thoſe ſubtile climates and mixture 
in blood with the people thereof, will 


few auſtere complexions, and to the 


greater part would have ſeemed but a 


perſecution of nature, or perhaps hypo- 
critical, whoſe reputation might have 
ſoon been loſt in ſcandal. 

The cunning of that ſeconding human 
inclination, appears in the different ſuc- 
ceſs of two. politick acts of the Alcoran 
the one permits poligamy, to make a 
numerous people, which is the founda- 
tion of all great empires; the other, 

retending a devil in every grape, pro- 
Fibics wine: thereby it hardens the ſol- 
dier, 
publick proviſion. The firſt, as pleaſing 
to nature, is generally received ; the 
other is borne down by appetite, ſo as 
more drink wine than forbear it. Thus 
he maintaining his inſtitutions by ſecond- 
ing of human diſpoſition, ſucceeds more 
readily than thoſe whoſe ordinances, by 
croſſing it, go as it were againſt the grain, 
Now the greateſt number of men being 
governed by paſſions, in all people they 
have been entertained, for the preſent 
Jife, with juſtice; for the future, with 
religion: yet there were ever found 
ſome few intellectual complexions, in 
whom the underſtanding prevailed above 
the paſſions. Thoſe diſcerning wits could 
not receive the groſs ſuppoſals upon 
which the heatheniſh ſuperſtitions relied z 
wherefore, to train them in ſuch ways as 
civil ſocieties require, they were inſtruct- 
ed in a ſeeming rational way, wherein 
they were amuſed about an intelligible 
world, ſtored with rewards of honour, 
virtue, and knowledge; with puniſh- 
ments of infamy, vice, and ignorance. 
Theſe were to them inſtead of Ehyſan 
fields, or infernal rivers, and, as ſome 
{coffers think, but of little better aſſu- 
rance, only righter framed to ſuch capa- 
cities, By theſe ſpeculations, contem- 
lative heads, who elſe might dange- 
rouſly have buſied themſelves about ſtate 
affairs, were finally moped and diverted. 
To which purpoſe I have often conſi- 
dered, whether learning is ever like to 
come in requeſt among the Turks, and 
as far as conjecture may venture, I doubt 


ere diſorder, and facilitates 


not thereof, for learning is not admitted 


in the beginning of empires — emollit 


mores, nec finit eſſe feros, and fo weak- 
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neth the ſword: but when once that 


hath bred greatneſs and ſloth, then with 
Other effeminacies come in letters. Thus 
in Rome, at the firſt, philoſophers were 
baniſh'd as unactive, but upon the con- 
queſts of Carthage and Greece they crept 
in; and the Tukih empire conſiſts 
much of thoſe countries, whoſe air makes 


ſpeculative wits, and which of old bred 


the greateſt divines, philoſophers, and 


oets in the world: wherefore, though 
or ſome ages the Turkiſh race may re- 
tain its own proper fierceneſs, yet in 


gentilize and infect it with the antient 
ſoftneſs natural to thoſe places. I have 
often ſeen copies of love-verſes, and 


ſome few pieces of mathematicks, paſs 
amongſt them with much applauſe. I 


ſaw one for ſinging, and compoſing of 
two or three ſonnets, had at a feaſt in 
Belgrade at Hungary, a horſe given him 
worth near twenty pounds Engliſh; and 
in the acceſs of all arts, poets have ever 
made the firſt entry, as with their fictions 
and muſick, apteſt to charm ſayage brains, 
Thus Orpheus in Greece, and our bards 
in England, began the dance to all other 
ſciences. Statuary and painting can never 
come into Turky, by reaſon of their ſu- 
perſtition, which not only abhors wor- 
ſhipping of ſuch forms, but making of 
them. As for other learning, it is like 
to inſinuate but by degrees, and with 
many repulſes, as a corruption moſt per- 
nicious to their religion, eſpecially the 
ſearching parts of philoſophy, which 
ſtomach that ſenſual paradiſe, as hath 
been noted in Averroes, Avicenna, and 
others, who could not endure it: there- 
upon the academy, which began to riſe 
up at Bagadat, was ſuppreſs'd; yet let 
no man. conclude that this can hinder 
philoſophy, for there can never want 


Wits able to bend it to religion with 
them, as well as Plato with the Grecians, 


and Aquinas with the Romaniſts. 


Now the natural courſe of things much : 


follows the ſun, who gives lite to all; 
wherefore this Cyc/opedia hath been ob- 
ſerved to run from eaſt to weſt. Thus 
have molt civilities and ſciences came, 


as ſome think, from the Indian gymno- 


ſophiſts into Egypr, from thence into 
Greece, ſo into {taly, and then over the 
Alps, into theſe taint north-weſt parts 
of the world, whence if the inquiſition 
hinder not, perhaps they may pals into 
thoſe new plantations weſtward, and 
then return 1n their old circle among the 
Levantines, whoſe wits ſeem more ab- 
ſtruſe, and better fix'd for contemplation, 


but ours more nimble and ready, ſo a3 


their 
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their diſcourſes are more profound, ours 
more ſuperficial and plauſible; and were 
I to account for the loſs of their antient 
authors, I ſhould not only accuſe lan- 
guage, tyranny, war and eccleſiaſtical 
intereſt, but eſpecially this different re- 
| liſh, and ſtrain of our fancy from theirs, 
for I have found it in conceits, as in airs 
of muſick, In great part that takes not 
with them which much affects us; our 
very reaſon differs. Before I cloſe 
this point of Turkiſh religion, I muſt 
remember two principal points, one 1s 
predeſtination, the other purgatory : 
the firſt not meant in matters of ſalvation, 
but of fortune and ſucceſs in this life, 
they peremptorily aſſert fix*'d deſtiny, 
ue not avoidable by any act of ours. 


I had two notable examples, one was at 


Rhodes, where juſt as we entered the 
port, a French lackey of our company di- 
ed with a great plague ſore, which he had 
catched of the gunner's mate, who, with 
one running upon him, converſed, and 
ſlept amongſt us. The reſt were ſo far 
from fear at his death, as they fat pre- 
| ſently eating and drinking by him, and 
within halt an hour after his removal, 
ſlept on his blanket, with his cloaths in- 
ſtead of a pillow ; which when I adviſed 
them not to do, they pointed to their 
forcheads, telling me it was written there 
at their birth when they ſhould die. 
They eſcaped, yet divers of the paſſengers 
died thereof before we got to £gypr. 
The other was in my paſſage to Adrianople 
in Thrace : myſelf, the Janixary, and 
one more being in the coach, we paſſed 
by a man of good quality, and a folder, 
who lying along, with his horſe by him, 
could hardly ſpeak ſo much as to intreat 
us to take him into his coach. The Ja- 
nizary made our companion ride his horſe, 
taking the man in, whoſe breaſt being 
open, and full of plague tokens, I would 
not have had him received; but he in 
like manner, pointing to his own fore- 
head and mine, told me we could not 
take hurt, unleſs it were written there, 
and that then we could not avoid it. The 
fellow died in the night by our ſides; and 
in our indemnity approved this confi- 
dence to be ſometimes fortunate, how 
wile ſoever; doubtleſs for the publick it 
cauſes valour, and prevents that inter- 
ruption if Trade, wherewith the office 
ot health in /zaly ruins greater numbers 
daily, than any plague ever did. I 
thought this opinion of fate had uſually 
taken men off from all induſtrious care 
of their own ſafety ; but in dangers at 
ſea, and other caſes where diligence may 
evidently import, I have ſtill found the 
contrary z and in ſuch occurrence as theſe 
where induſtry is not of manifeſt avail, 
this aſſurance does not ſo much hurt in 
| leaving vain care, as good in ſtrength- 
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ening the ſpirits whoſe decay yields a 
man up to all bad impreſſions. They 
admit no hell for any but thoſe who be- 
lieve not Mahomet, their own people they 
affright with a purgatory, which holds but 
till dooms-day. It is acted in the grave 
the pain is inflted by a bad angel, whoſe 
force is leſſened by a good one, accord- 
ing as the party's life was led. Jo ſtrength- 
en this good angel, they do many works 
of charity, This furniſheth all Turky with 
excellent hanes, hoſpitals, and meſkeetoes ; 
this makes the beſt bridges, and high- 
ways that can be imagined, and ſtores 
them with fountains for the relief of paſ- 
ſengers: Theſe fair works ſo cauled, 
ſeemed to me like dainty fruit growing 
out of a dung-hill ; but the virtues of 
vulgar minds are of ſo baſe a nature, as 
muſt bemanured with fooliſh hopes, and 
fears, as being too groſs for the finer 
nutriment of reaſon, Theſe were the 
chief points I obſerved in their religion; 
only the manner of its exerciſe remains, 
which, in brief, is thus; to every meſkee- 
to is adjoined a high ſlender ſpire ſteeple, 
on the outlide whereof on high, is made 
round with a door opening ſouth-eaſt, or 
eaſt, as the country lies towards Mecca z 
here the prieſt entering, with his hands 
bowed over his ears, walking round, turn- 
ng on the right hand, with a loud voice 
tells the people many times over, thatthere 
is but one God. This being done, all the 
dovouter ſort, which are not many, go 
to church, and ſay their prayers, and 
continually repeating ---- Allayh-Valloyb- 
Hibilloyph, that is, the ſeveral names of 
God. Their geſtures are ſirſt ſitting croſs- 
legg'd, wafting of the body; then proſ- 
rating themſelves twice on their face, 
they kiſs the earth; afterward they riſe, 
and ſtand with their hands bowed over 
their ears, but never do they kneel, or 
uncover the head, holding thoſe poſtures 


unmanly; fo different are the opinions 


of nations, in point of reverence, and de- 
cency. This ſervice is performed five 
times a day, firſt, at day-break, then ar 
mid-day, at midit of the afternoon, at 


1un-ſer, and more than an hour after. 


The firſt and laſt make a fine ſhow, 
having all the meſkeetoes hung full ot 
burning lamps, This frequency of pray- 
er requires none to the church, but pcr- 
ſons at leiſure ; others make their houles, 
or high-ways ſerve, and was deviſed by 
Sergius the monk, as it is thought, in 
imitation of his four times of Pater-no- 
ter; knowing that religion runs no great- 
er danger than of oblivion, and there- 
tore ſhould be often called to mind. 
Their chief day is Friday, yet it hinders 
no market for ought 1 could fee, and 
ſeemed of no more regard, than a laint's 
day almoſt worn out. They have two 
ſolemn times, Byram and Ramdan ; they 
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are both Lent, the firſt laſts three days, 
the other a month; their faſt is accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh manner, not in quanti- 
ty, or quality of meats, but in time; for 
all day long they may neither eat, 


drink, nor uſe any ſort of venery; but 


at the appearing of the firſt ſtar, they 
make themſelves amends, in gluttonneſs, 
drunkenneſs and Juſt. They have one 
piece of divinity, which I wonder 1s not 
tranſplanted to other countries; that is, a 
cuſtom of the prieſts to ſell their merit; 
ſome more, ſome leſs, according to the 
ſanctimony of the ſeller, and time limit- 
ed. I once, at Sophia, ſaw one ſell the 


vertue of two years hermitage for a piece 


of blue cloth ſufficient for two Turkiſh 
coats, and a quantity of rice, about five 
buſhels Engliſh ; price enough conſider- 
ing the wear in it ſelf; and yet not dear, 
if we reckon the advantages of a religi- 
ous reputation, Next their church, I muſt 
place the tribunal, for their judges are al- 
ways eccleſiaſtical perſonsz whereby both 
orders joined give reputation to one ano- 
ther, and not only reputation, but main- 
tenance; for theſe places of judicature 
are the only preferment of the prieſt hood 
where with the prieſt and judge being 
maintained in the ſame perſon, two gaps 
are ſtopp'd with one buſh, without cau- 
ſing any part of the land to lie dead in 
the hands of the clergy, or otherwiſe 
impoveriſhing the people with tithes, 
There are divers orders of judges, eſpe- 
cially two; the Cady, and over him the 
Moulacady, like a lord chief juſtice ; the 
ſupreme head of judicature is the Mufti. 
In great caſes there lies appeal; but none 
beyond the Mufti; his decrees the em- 
peror himſelf will not queſtion, for in- 
deed they are ſecretly guided by his al- 
ſent, and the Grand Vizier's. Theſe judges 


are all, excepting the Mufti, limited to 


ſet precincts, and when convicted of 
corruption, they are made horrid exam- 
ples. The main points wherein Turkiſh 
Juſtice differs from that of other nations 
are three; it is more ſevere, ſpeedy, and 
arbitrary, They hold the foundation of 
all empire to conſiſt in exact obedience, 
and that in exemplary ſeverity z which 
is undeniable in all the world, but more 
notable in their ſtate, made up of ſeveral 
people different in blood, ſect, and in- 
tereſt, one from another, not link'd in 
affection, or any common engagement 
toward the publick good, other than 
what meer terror puts them upon; a 
ſweet hand were ine ſfectual upon ſuch a 
ſubject, and would ſoon find itſelf ſligh- 
ted; therefore the Turkiſh juſtice curbs, 
and executes, without either remorſe or 
reſpect, which ſucceeds better than ever 
the Romans did, with all their milder 


arts of civility, Compare their conqueſts 
Vor. 
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with thoſe made by the 7, and you will 
find his to continue quiet and firm, theirs 


not ſecure for many ages; witneſs firſt 


[taly, then Greece, and France, always 
full of rebellions, conſpiracies and new 
troubles, which were cauſed by their 
lenity, that did not humble the conquer- 
ed ſo low as it ſhould; for rebellion is 
nothing but bold diſcontent; ſo that as 
there is required diſcontent, ſo muſt there 
be alſo ſome ſtrength of ſpirit, without 


which the diſcontent cannot quicken in- 


to rebellion, but faints into a ſtupified 
humility. All victory diſguſts the ſub- 
dued; a mild victor leaves that diſguſted 
ſpirit for miſchief, but the remorſeleſs 


way of the Turk mortifies it, by an op- | 


preſſion which ſecures him: to this tffect 
I have heard divers of them boaſt, that 
God hath appointed them for an iron 
rod over other nations; and in moſt 


parts of Turky, eſpecially Sclavonia, Boſ- 


nah, Hungary, Macedonia and Thrace, 
the fierceſt people of that empire over 
all publick places, he ſets a great iron 
club, to intimate what they muſt truſt to, 
nor does he ſo much rely upon the peo- 
ples affection, which would tie him to a 
reſpectful, and leſs abſolute domination, 
and then allo be in their power to alter, 
as that ſtrength which is in his own 


hand makes him more himſelf, and 


binds with the tie of fear, whereunto hu- 
man nature is ever enthralled. The ſe- 
cond point wherein their juſtice excels, 
1s the quick diſpatch. If the buſineſs be 


preſent matter of fact, then, upon the. 


leaſt complaint, the parties and teſtimo- 
nies are taken, and ſuddenly brought 
before the judge by certain Janizaries, 
who with great ſtaves guard each ſtreet, 
as our night watchmen at London. 
The cauſe is ever in leſs than two 
hours diſpatched, execution inſtantly 
performed, unlels it appear a cauſe ſo 
important, as is allowed an appeal to the 
Moulacady, where alſo it is as ſpeedily 
decided. If it be matter of title or right, 
the parties name their witneſles, who ſhall 
preſently be forced to come in; for they 
have no old deeds, or any other reck- 
onings beyond the memory of man; in 
ſuch caſes polleſſion and modern right 
carries it, without that odious courſe of 
looking too far backward into the times 
paſt. This expedition avoids confuſion, 
and clears the court, whereby it becomes 
ſufficient for many cauſes, and fo for a 
great people. Now as for the particular 
perſon, though ſometimes he ſeems diſ- 
advantaged by the haſte, which may 
make judgment raſh ; yet that haſte not 
being paſſionate, it happens not often; 
nor then likely is his damage therein 
worle than with us, where after the ſuſ- 
pence, delay, and charge of ſuit, the 
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overſight of a lawyer may, with error 
of pleading, Joſe a good cauſe e ſo that 
after a man hath been miſerably detained 
to ſuch diſadvantage of his other affairs, 
that he had better have loſt his ſuit at 
firſt, then doth it finally depend not fo 
much on its own bare right, as upon the 


' advocate's ſufficiency. The laſt notable 


oint of their judicature is, they have 
fatle fix'd laws, and therewith flouriſh- 
ing, make good that of Tacitus---in pef- 
ima republica plurime leges ; yet they 

retend to judge by the Alcoran; where- 
bo the opinion of divine authority does 
countenance thoſe arbitrary deciſions, 
which without ſome authentick law to 
juſtify them, would hardly be endured. 
This Alcoran is manifeſtly no book of 
particular law-caſes, wherefore they pre- 
tend its ſtudy does not inform the judge 
literally, but by way of illumination, 
which not being given to ſecular perſons, 
does neatly put loſers off from refer- 
ring themfelves to the text, The juſtice 
being arbitrary, makes it in their opi- 
nion the more to the purpoſe of the pub- 
lick; for the judges knowing themſelves 
but inſtruments of ſtate, and that in its 
favour is their eſtabliſhment, they will 
ever judge by the intereſt thereof, if not 
out of honelty, yet for their own ad- 


vancement, 


I mult eternally remember the Turkiſh 
Juſtice for honour to ſtrangers, whereof 
J have had twice experience; firſt at Sa- 
raih in Boſnah, whcre I was forced to 
juſtice by a Chriſtian, whom I had ſore 
wounded, for threatening to buy me for 
a ſlave, When the caule was declared 
by two Turks, my companions, the judge 
not only freed me with words and ge- 
ſture very reſpective, but fined my ad- 
verſary in forty dollars, and menaced 
him with death if any miſchief were 
plotted againſt me. | 

Another time, at Adrianople, eleven or 
twelve of us ſupping together, all Turks 
but myſelf, there was a ſoulack, who is 
an officer very eminent about the empe- 
ror's perſon z he got ſo beaſtly drunk, 
as in the night, he having a lodging in 
the top of the hane, miſtook himfalf, 
tumbled off to the ground, and within 
tew hours died. The next morning all the 
company were impriſoned but me, who 
in the night had eſcaped out at a decay'd 
corner of the hane, and hid myſelf un- 
der a bridge without the city. Every 
man was fined as eircumſtance did either 
exeuſe or aggravate, the leaſt payed four 
thouſand aſpers, ſome twice as much. 
The judge, by reaſon of my flight, ſuſ- 
pected ie extraordinary guilt in me, 
and had ſent out Janizaries for my ap- 


prehenſion. 
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I ſeeing the outrageous drunkenneſs of 
the Turks, had all my voyage pretended 
for-little leſs than a commandment in the 
religion of my country, not «to drink 
above three draughts at a meeting, 
whereby the reſpect of conſcience gave 
me that privilege of ſobriety, which no 
other excuſe could have obtained; where- - 
fore when the judge was by the reſt in- 
formed of my abſtinence, and that I had 
no hand in the exceſs, he called back 
the officers, and pronounced me free ; 
wherein, whether he regarded me as ab- 
ſtemious, or as a ſtranger, I could not 
learn, One cuſtom in their juſtice I have 
found, which confutes our vulgar maxim, 
that ſays no commerce can be maintain- 
ed without fidelity of oath, for all Turky 
is but a miſcellany of people, whoſe re- 
ligions have little effe& upon the con- 
ſcience z and that drowned in faction 
againſt one another, ſome of them, as 
the Zinganaes, do not ſo much as pre- 
tend to any God: in this caſe an oath 
were of too ſlender credit for matters of 
importance; for he who will commit 


teſtimony to oath, muſt be ſure to up- 


hold in the people an awful and tender 
tenſe of divine power, or elſe in truſting 
oaths with trials, he exalts knavery in 
the oppreſſion. of truth; wherefore they 
put not the witneſſes to oath, but exa- 
mine them apart, wherein ſome wiſe 
Daniels may have ſuch art of queſtions 
fo unexpected, and of ſuch ſecret conſe- 
quence, as no premeditate agreement can 
prevent: a falſe witneſs endures what 


the accuſed ſhould have done, had he 


been guilty, The word of a known 
Turk, upon the faith of a muſſelman, 
bears down all other teſtimony, unleſs 
relieved by ſtrong circumſtances. Three 
women make but one witneſs, 
When any man dies, the land in moſt 
parts of Tyrky is in the emperor*s gift, 
who alſo hath the tenth of his moveables, 
the reſt firſt pays the widows theirjointure 
agreed and inrolled ; then what remains, 
is equally divided among his children. 
The ſon of any great commander nei- 
ther inherits his father's dignity, nor is 
admitted ro new. Thus are both riches 
and honour hindered from continuing in 
a family, whereby none hath any credit 
with the. people, but as inſtruments to 
the Grand Seignior, who being ſole giver 
of all, every man fits himſelt to his em- 
ployments, without poſlibility of any 
greatneſs unſerviceable, independant, or 
dangerous to the crown. For place, the 
right-hand they hold uppermott for the 
clergy, and the left for a ſoldier, be- 
cauſe it gives a man poſſeſſion of his 
companion's. word. Thus do both or- 


ders converſe without the depreflion of 
| either, 


ry 
\ 


either. Upon this body of their laws, I 
will ſet one note concerning their head. 
Every ſtate is then beſt fitted, when its 
laws and governors ſuit with the end 
whereto it is framed. A ſtate ordered 
only to preſervation, is then happy when 


its laws not only bid peace, for that is 


vain, but contr ive it, and when the prince 
is of a peaceable nature; but the Turkiſh 
empire is originally compos'd to amplify 


by war, and for that purpoſe keeps the 


ſoldiery in continual pay, wherefore it is 
beſt fitted to a prince of nature vio- 
lent and warlike, of which ſtrain the 
Mahometan race uſed to be; and when 
any of them hath chanced to prove mild, 
though never ſo juſt and religious, it 
hath been found leſs profitable and glo- 
rious to the empire, than the violence 
of the others, although accompanied 
with much tyranny, Therefore the ſup- 
poſed errors of Sultan Murat now reign- 
ing, being manifeſtly thoſe of a ſtout 
ſpirit, agree with the violent nature of 
the government, wherein they are not 
fo pernicious as the Chriſtians imagine. 
To theſe better parts of their juſtice, I 
muſt attack the main diſorder which de- 
fames it, that is, their inſatiable cove- 
touſneſs, which, in a moral or theologi- 
cal way, this diſcourſe cannot lay hold 
on but in civil reſpects, it is a thing of 
dangerous effect, many times diſappoint- 
ing commands of greateſt conſequence, 
Charles the eighth of France loſt the 
kingdom of Naples, not ſo much by any 
other error, as by the covetouſneſs of 
his treaſurer the cardinal of San Malo, in 
detaining ſuch diſburſements as the king 
had appointed to the proviſions thereof ; 
nor can there be any greater defeat of 
publick deſigns, than when the com- 
mands whereon they rely, are by the 
avarice of the inferior magiſtrate made 
fruſtrate : wherefore I noted it as a per- 
nicious piece of government, that after 
the Baſhas had at Sophia made publick 
proclamation to hang all Janizaries who 
ſhould be found behind them, yet did I 
ſee many very confidently ſtay behind, 
and make their peace for money with 
the governors of provinces. Some told 
me, that if it ſhould come to the empe- 
' roror's notice, he would put thoſe go- 
vernors to cruel deaths; and certainly 
ſuch errors can have no leſs remedies : 
wherefore Polybius, and others, as they 
write, that the Africans were always 
more covetous than thoſe of Europe, ſo 


al ſo do they accuſe them of more cruelty; 


and ſometimes cruelty is not only the 
cure of their avarice, but the effect of it, 
for they gladly take any colour for exe- 
cution upon thoſe whoſe death affords a 
good confiſcation. The fourth point 
propoſed, was their moral parts: thoſe 
; | 
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I compare to glaſſes; the education and 
laws of a country are the moulds where- 
in they are blown to this or that ſhape, 
but the metal is the ſpirit of a man, 
therefore with that I will begin. It hath 


been maintained, that men are naturally 


born, ſome for ſlavery, others to com- 
mand ; divers complexions make men 
timid, dextrous, patient, induſttious, and 
of other qualities right for ſervice; others 


are naturally magnanimous, conſiderate, | 


rapacious, daring, and peremptory. No 
man can ſay, nature intends the.one ſort 
to obey, the other to rule; for if nature 
hath intentions, yet it is vanity to argue 
them by our model us ili d ſecretis? 
but ſure the latter are very prone to invade 
the others, and they as apt to bear. This 
difference of ſpirit 1s manifeſt ſometimes 
in whole nations; as to compare the 
Spaniſh with the Sicilian, the bravery of 
the one, and the puſillanimity of the other, 
ſeems naturally to mark out the one for 
domination, the other for bondage. Thus, 
if ever any race of men were born with 
ſpirits able to bear down the world be- 
fore them, I think it to be the Turk ; he 
is in his behaviour (howſoever otherwile) 
the right ſon of Hmael; every man's 


hand is againſt him, and his againſt 


every man. Between Chriſtendom and 


Perſia, he hath all the world againſt him, 


he ſtill deſigns one or both for his taſk, 
and that not, as other princes, for coun- 
terpoiſe, with intent of peace, but with 
a reſolution, irrevocably engaged, to be 


all or nothing. Unto the greatneſs of 


their empire, I do much aſcribe the 


greatneſs of their ſpirit. No man can 


expect in Luca or Genoa ſuch vaſt ſolid 


men as in old Rome, for mighty empires 


exerciſe their ſubjects in mighty employ- 
ments, Which makes them familiar with 
admirable examples and great victories, 
whereby their minds are enlarged; where- 
as petty ſtates, with their petty employ- 
ments, timid counſels, and frequent diſ- 
82 impoveriſh, and enfeeble mens 


ancies, rendering them puſillanimous, 


and too ſtrait for great thoughts. Now 
as all conſtitutions of bodies are prone to 
ſeveral diſeaſes peculiar to their frame, 
ſo have the minds of men to their divers 
abilities ſome proper way of error; the 
ſubtile uſe to be malicious, falſe, and ſu- 
perſtitious; the timid incline to breach 
of promiſe, to baſe ways of revenge, and 


the like; the magnanimous are apt to 


be corrupted with an haughty inſolency, 
though in ſome ſort generous. This is 


the Turkiſh way, remorſeleſs to thoſe 


who bear up, and therefore miſtaken for 
beaſtly ; but ſuch it is not, for it con- 
ſtantly receives humiliation with much 
ſweetneſs : this to their honour and my 
ſatisfaction I ever found ; I had almoſt 
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hourly experience hereof, which my un- 
foiled ſucceſs makes me not bluſh to re- 
member: yet not to weary my pen, 


1 will note only my ſecond day's jour- 


ney, which in the contrary entertain- 
ment of myſelf and a ROMs gave 
me the firſt taſte, I, clad in Turkiſ 
manner, rode with two Turks an hour 
before our caravan; we found four Spahi 
Timariots by a river, where we ſtay'd; 
they were at dinner, and, ſeeing by my 
head I was a Chriſtian, they called to 
me; I not underſtanding what they 
would have, ſtood ſtill, till they, menacing 
their weapons, roſe and came to me with 
very ugly looks; I, ſmiling, met them, 
and taking him who ſeemed of moſt 

ort by the hand, layed it to my fore- 
fea, which with them is the greateſt 
ſign of love and honour ; then often call- 
ing him Sultanum, ſpoke Engliſh, which 
though none of the kindeſt, yet I gave 
it ſuch a ſound, as, to them who under- 
ſtood no further, might ſeem affectio- 
nate, humble, and hearty, which ſo ap- 
peaſed them, as they made me fit and 
cat together, and parted lovingly, Pre- 
ſently after they met the caravan, where 
was the Rhaguſean, a merchant of qua- 
lity, who came in at Spalarra, to go for 
Conſtantinople; he being cloathed in the 
Italian taſhion, and ſpruce, they joſtled 
him : he not yet confidering how the 


place had changed his condition, ſtood. 


upon his terms, till chey, with their 


axes and iron maces, the weapons of 
that country, broke two of his ribs, in 


which caſe we left him behind half dead, 
either to get back as he could, or be 
devoured of beaſts, Not two hours af- 
ter, I walking alone on the other ſide of 
the river, met ſix or feven more, who 
eſpying a dagger in my pocket, ſnatch'd 
it ſuddenly, and ſet it againſt my breaſt; 
wherewith, one of them ſpeaking Halian, 
I won ſo far upon them with reſpectful 
words, that they had me into a houſe, 
where we cat, drank, and lodged toge- 
ther; and though fome got very drunk, 
none offered me any injury, but kindly 
adviſed me to lay aſide that weapon, and 
uſe ſuch as the country permitted, Fi— 
nally, after daily ſucceſs in the like kind, 
I grew fo confident of the Turkihh nature, 
as when lances or knives were often ſet 
againſt me, I doubted not myſelf, unlefs 
it were by a drunkard, or a ſoldier vo- 
luntier; for drink makes the fancy of- 
the one uncertain, and the other going 
to merit paradiſe by killing of Chriſti- 
ans, was no ſafe company for me; nor 
were my ways being framed only to re- 
ceive inſolency, able to entertain malice, 
eſpecially a malice engaged by religion, 
This haughty diſpoſition of others makes 
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the faſhions of other countries rather 
deſpiſed than imitated ; ſo that in all the 
inland of Turky, where Chriſtian mer- 
chants uſe not, if I appeared in the leaſt 

art cloathed like a Chriſtian, I was 
tufted like an owl among other birds, 
At firſt I imputed it to barbariſm, but 
afterward lamenting thereof to one of 
the better ſort, to note how they under- 
ſtood it, he told me they would have no 
novelties, and therefore would diſgrace 
all new examples. Then I perceived it 
to be a piece rather of. inſtitution than 
incivility ; for they deſiring perpetual 
hoſtility with the Chriſtians, mult eſtrange 
the people from their cuſtoms as much 
as may be. Now there is no innovation 
draws in foreign manners faſter than that 
of apparel : beſides that, it ſeems ho- 
nourable for the Turkiſh nation to retain 
their ancient habit of cloathing; for as 
the French court gives this ſide of the 
world pattern of apparel, ſo does the 
Turkiſh to the Levant ; yet they to this 
day vary but little from that long and 
looſe manner of garment reported to 


have been ever uſed in the Faſt. Their 


houſes are generally made of brick dried 
in the ſun, poor and low, that they may 
not be worth taking from the , child 
when the father dies. The publick 
buildings are large and ſtately altar oft, 
and arc alfo wonderfully beautified by 
the abundance of trees planted among 
the houſcs, ſo that each city ſeems rather 
a wood than a city; which beſide the 
pleaſant aſpect, ſhelters againſt the ſum- 
mer's ſun and winter's wind, The ftreets 


are not broad, but paved with an high 


foot-cauſey on each ſide ; in the middle 
is a paſſage for carts and horſes : from the 
caves, on both fides, is made a boarded 
arch, not very cloſe, yet much defenſive 
«ns ſun and rain, Upon the taking 
of any town, the firſt things they erect are 
publick baths, which they eſtabliſh with 
fair revenues ; ſo that for leſs than two- 


pence any man or woman may be bathed 


with clean linnen, and never attendant, 
It is death for any man to enter when 
women bathe, which he ſhall know by a 
bar before the door. He or ſhe who 
bathe not twice or thrice a week, are 
held naſty : every time. they make water, 
or other unclean exerciſe of nature, they 
waſh thoſe parts, little regarding who 
ftands by. If a dog chance to touch their 
hand, they waſh preſently: before prayer 
they waſh both face and hands, ſome- 
times the head and privitics, Many of 
their cuſtoms have been in Egypt thou- 
ſands of years before Mahometiſm ; ſo 
neceſſary a thing to prevent diſeaſes is 
cleanlineſs in hot countries, and to men 
of groſs food. To this Herodotus aſcribes 
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the old circumciſion in Egypt, and ſo do 
I that of Mahomer, who had no diviner 
warrant, and cared not for bare imita- 
tion; for the authors of ſuperſtition, 
when they find cuſtoms very uſeful, 
knowing that reaſon ſuffices not to hold 
them in practice with the vulgar, they 
plant them amongſt their other ceremo- 
nies, and make them conſcientious, 
which is the only way to put them upon 
low capacities. In the ſkirts of each 
town, near ſome river, or other plea- 
ſing proſpect, there us'd to be round 
open garden-houſes, where any may ſit 
and paſs time, . Beſides all former re- 
ſpects, there is another feat, which fur- 
niſhes Turky with magnificent bridges, 
hanes, meſkeetoes, highways, and other 
publick ſtructures z that is this: When 
any provincial governor is, both for 
riches and rapine, notorious, he is ſure 
ere long to be circumvented, or elſe laid 
open to the accuſer for a confiſcation : 
he to prevent this, hath-no fairer way, 
than for the good, to make ſome work 
of eminent magnificence, wherein he 
gains two ſafe points of reputation, in 
being held pious and exhauſt; the one 
ſtops the accuſer, the other the exche- 
quer. Their diet is very full and groſs, 
they will refuſe all dainties for a piece of 
fat mutton, that they ſeeth with rice, 
which is the moſt general food they uſe; 
they call that mixture Pilawe, over it 
they put milk made thick and ſour, cal- 
led Zugurt; with peas, rice, and mut- 
ton, they make their pottage churbab : 
theſe are the three ies diſhes in 
Turky ; they want not others, as luxury 
or neceſſity require. Their mighty cat- 
ing I impute to the drinking of water, 
which after a while makes a good ſto- 
mach, as by experience I found. They 
abhor blood and things ſtrangled, and 
care little for fiſh or fowl, but often buy 
them alive to let them go; vhereto they 
pretend no Metempſuchofis, or any other 
reaſon but that of natural compaſſion; 
wherein they are ſo good, as to let fowl 


feed on their granaries, eſpecially in thoſe | 


of 7oſeph, at Grand Cairo; a place is left 
open for birds, and ſome thouſands of 
rials yearly ſcored off for the ſame to the 
Baſha. Thus in Turky are all birds ſo 
tame, never uſed to violence, as I have 
thrown my coat upon turtle-doves in the 
highways, and quails would ordinarily 
hop upon our legs and arms as we flept 
in the fields, Every night they ſhut 


dogs and cats out of doors; that is a 


piece of their religion, and a cleanly 
one; the dogs go moſt together, making 
a hideous noiſe, and are dangerous by 
night to thieves and drunkards; others 
ſeldom walk among them after it is dark. 
The only beaſtly piece of injuſtice 1 
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found among the Tyrks, was their con- 
fidence to catch or buy up for a ſlave, any 
Chriſtian they find in the country ; .nor 
can he eſcape, unleſs where he be a ſet- 
tled known merchant, or go with ſome 
protector. I met with many who in 
ſuch voyages as mine had fallen ſhort, 
and propheſied the like to me. I have 


? 
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divers times been put to defend myſelf 


with my knife from being ſhoved into 
houſes by thoſe who would have kept 
me a ſlave ; and ſcarce any day paft, but 
ſome or other cheapened me with the 
Janizary, who, if he had ſold me, I 
had no remedy beſides. what diſdain 
of life might have happened. This I 
held the worſt part of my danger, and 


againſt which there is no preparation of 


aſſurance but in a final reſolution, yet as 
much as in me lay I uſed two ways of 
prevention; one was, when they queſti- 
oned my condition and deſign, which 
was often, I gave them ſeveral accounts, 
as I noted the place and auditory, ſtill in 
effect to ſhew me born rich, but fallen 
to poverty, without any fault of mine, 
my friends all dead; and that having no 
ability for gain, I had wager'd the ſmall 
remains of my fortune upon a return 
from Conſtantinople and Grand Cairo : 
this, though far below my fortunes, yet 
paſſed with them for truth, and ſuch a 
one as, embelliſhed with fit circumſtan- 
ces, procured me eſteem and compaſ- 
fion z and which was above all, made 
me appear unprofitable to the buyer, for 
they buy more in hope of ranſom than 
ſervice, and therefore often enquired 
where I had any correſpondence, My 
other way was to note the territories ad- 
Joining, with the ways for flight, to 
ſtudy our company, and giving wine to 
ſome, money to others, I ever kept in 


ſecret penſion ſome of the caravan who | 


underſtood the language, and told me 
all that paſs'd. Then in each place of 


abode I acquainted myſelf with ſome re- 


negado, whole ſtory, after he had deli- 
vered, I knew how to make him ſo 
much my friend, as in caſe of danger 
would have help'd me to fly or conceal; 
herein was the molt expence and trouble 
of my voyage. This excepted, the 
Turkiſh diſpoſition is generous, loving, 
and honeſt; ſo far from falſifying his 

romiſe, as if he do but lay his hand on 
his breaſt, beard, or head, as they uſe, 
or chiefly break bread with me, if I had 
an hundred lives I durſt venture them 
upon his word, eſpecially if he be a na- 
tural Turk, no Moor, Arab, or Egyptian : 
to thoſe J never committed mytelf, till 
they had engaged wife and children for 
my ſafe delivery, They ſeldom travel 
ſingle, but waiting for a great num- 
ſame place, go and 
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lodge together: this ſecures from thieves, 
unleſs they come in troops, and then 


the governor ſends againſt them, Tho' 


great part of Turky be but of new plan- 
tation, and therefore not yet populous, 
nevertheleſs, in every place of good pa- 
ſturage, there are ſnepherds, ſome of 
them with flocks of two or three thou- 
ſand, feeding from one city to another, 
which cauſes ſuch plenty in town and 
country, as for an halfpenny, in molt 
towns, they ſell as much roaſted mutton 
as one man cän cat, and for two ſhil- 
lings and three-pence I haye ſeen a live 
fat ſheep bought in places two hundred 
miles from any city. In moſt towns 
an half-penny loaf will ſuffice two or 
three men a meal, This plenty was firſt 
cauſed by depopulation, but will in time 
breed greater numbers of their own race. 
The natural Turks, and the renegadoes, 
are not ſubject to thoſe taxes and tolls 
of Chriſtendom 3 nor is their quiet and 
plenty fir to be publiſhed among the ad- 
joining Chriſtians, only vineyards, in 
whoſe hand ſoever, pay to the ſpahies, 
to the guardians, and others, becauſe 
wine is a prohibited ware; yet at- 
ter all thoſe perſecutions, it is much 
cheaper there than in Chriſtendom, but 
not every where to be had ; for though 
in that point Mahomet's wiſe order ſuf- 
fer violence, yet with the better part it 
prevails, and makes ſome drink with 
ſcruple, others with danger; the baſer 
ſort, when taken drunk, aro often ba- 
ſtinadoed on the bare feet; and I have 
ſeen ſome, after a fit of drunkenneſs, 
lie a whole night crying and Paying to 
Mabomet for interceſſion, that I could 
not ſleep near them ; ſo ſtrong is con- 
ſcience even where the foundation is but 
imaginary, This want of wine hath de- 
viſed other drinks to their meat for the 
better ſort, as U/aph, which is water ſod- 
den with raiſins, ſometimes with honey; 
bat above the reſt, they eſteem ſherbets 
made with ſugar, the juice of lemons, 

caches, apricots, violets, or other 
rn fruits, and plumbs, as each 
country affords : theſe are dried together 
into a conſiſtence reaſonably hard and 
portable for their uſe in war, or elſe- 
where, mingling about a ſpoonful with 
a quart of water. They have another 
drink not good at meat, called coffee, 
made of a berry as big as a ſmall bean, 
dried in a furnace, and beat to powder,of 
a ſoot colour, in taſte a little bitteriſh ; 
that they ſeeth, and drink hot as may 


be endured: it is good all hours of the 


day, but eſpecially morning and even- 
ing, when to that purpoſe they enter- 
tain themſelves two or three hours in 
coffee-houſes, which in all Turky abound 
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more than inns and alchouſes with us. 


It is thought to be the old black broth 


uſed ſo much by the Lacedemonians, and 
drieth ill humours in the ſtomach, com- 
forteth the brain, never cauſeth drunken- 


. neſs, or any other ſurfeit, and is a harm- 


leſs entertainment of good-fellowſhip ; 
for there, upon . ſcaffolds half a yard 
high, and covered with mats, they ſit 
croſs-legg'd, after the Turkiſh manner, 
many times two or three hundred toge- 
ther, talking, and likely with ſome poor 
muſick paſſing up and down, The mu— 
ſick of Turky is worth conſideration; thro? 
all thoſe vaſt dominions there runs one 
tune, and for ought. I heard, no more, 
nor can every man play that; yet ſcarce 
any but hath a fiddle with two ſtrings, 
and at feaſts, and other meetings, will 
confidently play upon it, but he khows 
not to what tune, nor can play the ſame 
twice over. This I am certain of; for 
to make experiment, I have ventured to 
play at divers meetings, pretending the 
airs of my country, to prove whether 
they had ſkill or not, and it took ſo well, 
that they have often made me play again: 
then I found their ſkill and mine alike, 
for I never underſtood the leaſt touch of 
any inſtrument. Nothing could more 
diſguiſe their genius unto me, who was 
uſed to gueſs at the fancies of men by 
the airs wherewith I found them moſt 
taken, almoſt as much as by their diſ- 
courſe, I muſt not forget to note their 
jealouſy, wherein a Turk exceeds an Ha- 
lian as far as he us; the cauſe is poly- 
gamy, which makes the huſband guilty 
of inſufficient correſpondence, and there- 
in fearful that his wife may ſeek a further 
fatisfaction; therefore their women £0 
muffled all but the eyes, nor are ſuffered 
to go to church, or ſo much as look out 
at the windows of their own houles. 
The man may divorce when he will, with 
reſtitution of jointure, and ſome further 
ſatisfaction, as the judge pleaſes, yet not 
without ſome reaſonable pretence againſt 
the woman. I ſaw, at Adrianople, a wo- 
man with many of her friends went 
weeping to a judge, where in his pre- 
ſence ſhe took off her ſhoe, and held it, 
the fole upward, but ſpake nothing. I 
enquired what it meant, one told me it 
was the ceremony uſed when a married 
woman complains that her huſband would 
abuſe her againſt nature, which is the 
only cauſe for which they may ſue a 
divorce, as ſhe then did. That delivery, 
by way of emblem, ſeemed neat, where 
the fact was too unclean for language. 
There are very $ew beggars in Turky, by 
reaſon of the great plenty of victuals ; 
only one ſort I wondered ar, that 1s, 
their San/ones, who are able cunning 

rogues, 
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rogues, much like our Toms of Bedlam, 
ever with ſome ſuch diſguiſe to pretend 
a crazy brain; but they act in a more 


grave, ſublime, and meek way than 


ours: why theſe are reſpected, I could 
never hear any reaſon other than com- 

ſſion; but I obſerved ſuch a reverence 
8 them, as made me think it reli- 
gious; nor is it ſtrange that ſuperſtiti- 
ons ſhould honour all eclipſe of under- 
ſtanding, whoſe light diſcovers them 
too far. There is no people more cour- 
teous of ſalutation than the Turks; in 
meeting upon the highway, one with a 
ſtoop, and his hand upon his breaſt, bids 
ſalaum aleck; the other, with like obei- 
ſance, replies alzeek ſalaum: and when 
any one comes into company, the reſt 
ſalute him with a Merahbah Sultanum, 
ever ſweetening their converſation with 
ſuch accent of pronunciation, and ſo 
much reſpective geſture as ſavours of a 
genteel genius, free from that rudeneſs 
whereof they are accuſed. Their ſepultures 
are notable; thoſe of princes or great 
men are covered over with ſilk, or cloth 
of gold, with a turbant at the head, and 
ſet under a vaulted arch ſupported by 
four marble pillars, ſome with a little 
cock of fountain-water, and lamps con- 
tinually burning; they are made near 
the meſkeeto, eſpecially if they built one, 
but never within it: the more ordinary 
are buried in ſome pleaſant place with- 


out the city, with an high ſtone ſtand- 


ing at the head, and another at the feet; 
that at the head had ſometimes an epi- 
taph, and if it be a man of quality, is 
made at top in form of a turbant. Thoſe 
who beſtow a marble-ſtone over them, 
have it in the middle cut through about 
a yard long and a foot broad; therein 
they plant ſuch kind of plants or flowers 
as endure green all the year long, which 
ſeem to grow out of the dead body, 
thinking thereby to reduce it again into 
play, though not in the ſenſe of ſenſible 
creatures, yet of thoſe vegetables, which 
is the next degree, and perhaps a pre- 
ferment beyond the duſt. 

The Turkiſh nation cannot yet be ge- 
nerally abandoned to vice, having two 
ſuch great enemies, the Chriſtian on this 
ſide, the Perſian on that; were they 


once removed, it would ſoon corrupt, 


like Rome, after the fall of Carthage and 
Antiocbus, or worſe; for then it would 
have a far greater empire than ever the 
Roman was, nor is it much leſs already, 
nor wanting ſo much in extent, as it ex- 
ceeds in being more abſolute and better 
compact. It hath ever been, and yet is 
the vanity of nations, to eſteem them- 
felves civiler and more ingenious, be- 
_ 


— 


cauſe more curious in ſuperſtitions than 
other people, whoſe moderation, diver- 
ſity, or diſdain of thoſe follies, they 
term barbarous, and beaſtly ſtupidity, 
uncapable of ſuch illuminations. Thus 
of old the Agyptians deſpiſed the Gre- 
cians, they the Romans, the Romans all 
the world; and at this day the Papiſts 
us, the eus them, the Mahometans all. 
After this diſcourſe of the imperial party, 
I muſt not forget thoſe other ſets which 
it hath in its ſubjection; they. are gene- 


rally Chriſtians and Fews ; Chriſtian 


ſtrangers they call Freint, but their own 
ſubjects are either Latines, Armenians, 
Greeks, or of another ſort, whereof I 
have ſeen infinite numbers in all that 
tract of Bulgary and Servia, who are 
baptized 6, 7 in the name of St. John; 
their theological difference I enquired 
not, but in faction I noted them ſo de- 
ſperately malicious towards one another, 
as each loves the Turk better than they 
do either of the other, and ſerve him 
for informers and inſtruments againſt one 
another. The hatred of the Greek church 
to the Romiſh, was the loſs of Belgrade 
in Hungary, and is at this day ſo impla- 
cable, as he who in any Chriſtian war 
upon the Turk, ſhould expect the leaſt 
good wiſh from the Chriſtians in thoſe 
parts, would find himſelf utterly decei- 
ved, I often was help'd by Turks and 


renegadoes againſt the malice of their 


Chriſtians z at Rhodes they informed the 
Baſha of us for burying a boy of our 
company, and but for a Spaniſh renega- 
do, it had coſt our liberty. The La- 
tines are Papiſts, but ſo few and deſpi- 


ſed, as not to be reckoned, The Ar- 


menians or Chaldeans, are alſo Chriſtians, 
but have a deeper tincture of Mabome- 
taniſm than the reſt. The Greek church 
ſeems little inferior in number to the 
Roman ; for though the Catholicks are 
thicker in France, Spain, Germany, and 
Ttaly, than the others in Turky, Muſ- 
covy, and Perſia; yet their provinces do 
ſo infinitely exceed thoſe: in extent, as 
will make the Greek church, though in 
thinner plantations, more numerous than 
the other, This proportion was aſſured 


clear before the loſs of Conſtantinople, 


which to Rome itſelf, if not conſidered 
as a corrival, was a deep blow. Now 
in all T#rky, the number of Chriſtians is 
wonderfully abated, for beſide the ſlaugh- 
ter in conqueſt, they are daily dimi- 
niſhed by other arts, The Turk takes a 
more pernicious way to extinguiſh Chri- 
ſtianity, than ever the Heathen empe- 
rors did; their hot perſecutions got 
them the envy which follows cruelty, 


and made the people compaſſionate the 
* __ afflicted 
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afflicted cauſe, whereby commiſeration, 


which is a ſtrong piece of human nature, 


blew the flame of zeal, and raiſed more 
affection to the cauſe than terror could 
ſuppreſs : thence came the ſaying, San- 
guis martyrum ſemen eccleſia. The Turk 
puts none to death for religion, whereby 
none from fire or gallows move compal- 
ſion to their cauſe ; he rather ſucks the 


purſe than unprofitable blood, and by 


perpetual poverty renders them low to- 


wards himſelf, and heavy to one ano- 


ther. He turns the Chriſtian churches 
into meſkeetoes, much ſuppreſſing the 
publick exerciſe of religion, eſpecially 
of the Romiſh, though not utterly; ſo 
that each generation becomes leſs in— 
ſtructed than other, inſomuch that, at 
this time, as by trial I found, many who 

rofeſs themſelves Chriſtians, ſcarce 
E what they mean by being fo. 
Finally, perceiving themſelves poor, 
wretched, taxed, diſgraced, deprived of 
their children, and ſubject to the inſo- 
lence of every raſcal, they begin to 
conſider and prefer this -preſent world 
before that other, which they ſo little 
underſtand. This turns ſo many thou- 
ſands to Mahometaniſm, and prevails 
with leſs ſcandal than fire and ſword 
would do, inaſmuch as it goes leſs harſh 
with a man to forget his religion, than 
to defy it; for conſcience wrought on by 
education, holds the mind of man, as a 
lace wound about the body : the Turkiſh 
courſe unlaces it by degrees, as if it had 
been wound up, ſo bringing it off clear; 
but bloody perſecution ſtriving to pull it 
away at a ſnatch, is too ſudden a vio- 
lence, diſordering and entangling things 
faſter than they were. Thus if we view 
thele affairs no further than the eye of 
reaſon can reach, he ſeems in a provable 
way to taint all the Chriſtians under his 


dominions, but it muſt be the work of 


finger, as their manner of converſion is, 


time: in the mean while they ſerve to 
fill his coffers, and in effect ſupply him 
with Gibeonites and huſbandmen to till 
his land, while his Mſſelmen are reſer- 
ved to the commanding employment of 
the ſword; therefore he doth not much 
care for a general converſion, as ap- 
peared in Sohman the ſecond, who ſee- 
ing a company of many thouſands fall 
down before him, and hold up the fore- 


he aſked what moved them to turn? they 


. replied, it was to be eaſed of their heavy 


taxations: he diſdaining that baſeneſs, 
or not willing to loſe in tribute, for an 
unſound acceſſion in religion, rejected 
their converſion, and doubled their taxa- 
ations : nevertheleſs, particular converts, 
if ſerious, voluntary, and perſons of im- 
portant condition, are received with ho- 


nour and large reward, eſpecially ſtran- 
gers. I ſaw at Belgrade a feaſt carried 
by above threeſcore perſons ; and after 
all, a horſe, worth at leaſt thirty pounds, 
ſent from the Baſha to one of theſe at 
the day of his circumciſion, and I was 
told he had near a thouſand dollars given 
by others; but he had borne good office 
in Trayfilvania, I once met at a feaſt a 
youth, whoſe father was governor of 
a neighbouring town in Tren/ilvania, 
ſome, in a jeſting manner, threatened 
circumciſion to us both: I knowing 
their intereſt lay all towards him, firit 
ſevered my cauſe from his, and then 
jeſted myſelf off; but the next day they 
ſent to apprehend him, and if ſome of 
his countrymen had not help'd him over 
the B by night, he had been ſhut 
up; for beſide the intereſt of ſtate, he 
was a handſome youth, and his father 
able to ranſom him, which are two 
ſtrong motives z unleſs it be upon ſuch 
terms, there is ſeldom any. compulſion 
of conſcience, and then not by death, 
where no criminal offence gives occaſion. 
I converſed much with renegadocs, and 
had good opportunity by their Lalian 
tongue to ſound what ſpirits they were 
of, and on what motives they fell off; 
generally I found them atheiſts, who 
left our cauſe for the Turkiſh, as the 
more thriving in the world, and fuller 
of 1 theſe hate us not other- 
wiſe than in ſhew, unleſs where they 
find themſelves abhorred for their apo- 
ſtacy : then take heed, for in your ruin 
they get both revenge and reputation of 
zeal ; but with a more opportune beha- 
viour, I have won much courteſy from 
them, and upon occaſion put my life at 
one of their diſcretions, and found him 
noble: theſe are the voluntary renega- 
does, There are another fort, whom 
hard uſage and captivity brings in, ra- 
ther than any ambition or diſguſt at 
home. Theſe, though neceſſitated to hold 
on, yet they bear much good-will to 


. Chriſtians, and likely a deep grudge to 


the Turks, ] firſt noted this by an eunuch 
of the garriſon of Be/grade, whom I had 
with money made my friend againſt 
any neceſlity of flight: I going to viſit 
him in his houſe, near the river Danu- 
bius, found him alone very drunk ; he 
out of that heat, and experience of my 
engagement, fell to rail againſt the 
Turks, and withal ſhewing me how they 
had marred his game, Well, quoth he, 
do you ſee that river? there ſeldom hath 

aſs'd a week, ſince I have been in this 
city, (which was half a year) but ſome 
night or other I have thrown ſome of 
their children therein; and told me, 


that formerly, in other places, he had 
done 
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done many ſuch ſecret revenges for their 


_ gelding of him. Before my experience of 
theſe apoſtates, I ſuppoſed that their para- 
diſe had won many from our ſide ; but of 
all that I practiſed, there was none taken 


either with that, or other points of their 


doctrine, but manifeſtly with worldly re- 
ſpects; wherefore ſeeing how many daily 


go from us to them, and how few of theirs. 
to us; it appears of what conſequence the 


proſperity of a cauſe is to draw men unto 
it, and how uncertainly they judge of all 
other merit. The chief ſect whereof I de- 
ſired to be informed, was the Jews, whoſe 
modern condition is more condemned than 
underſtood by Chriſtian writers, and there- 
fore by them delivered with ſuch a zealous 
ignorance, as never gave tne ſatisfaction. 
Their primitive profeſſion was ſhepherds, 
whoſe innocent kind of life had leiſure for 
the ſtudy of that hierarchy; which in after- 
times their ſettled poſſeſſion of Canaan put 
into act; but, as we daily ſee, neceſſity 
makes ſhifts, and nothing corrupts clear 
wits more than deſperate Drugs and fo- 
reign converſation ; ſo it befel them in 
their frequent captivities, wherein the ma- 
lice of their eſtate, and corruptions of the 
Gentiles, did extremely debauch their old 
innocence, and from ſhepherds or tillers of 
land, turned them to what they now are, 
merchants, brokers, and cheaters. Hereto 
is added no ſmall neceſſity from their reli- 
gion, which, as of old, ſo at this day, ren- 
ders them more generally odious than any 
one ſort of men, whereby they are driven 
to help themſelves by ſhifts of wit, more 
than others are; and ſo as it were bandy- 
ing their faction againſt the reſt of man- 
kind, they become better ſtudied, and 
practiſed in malice and knavery, than other 
men. This makes them thrive, notwith- 
ſtanding all their oppreſſions, in ſuch ex- 
ceſſive riches, as by themſelves I have heard 
alledged as a teſtimony of divine benedic- 
tion: they are generally found the moſt 
nimble and mercurial wits in the world, 
which in part is deſcended from the original 
complexion of their forefathers, who gave 
notable teſtimonies of a ſubtle generation, 
and hath been much advantaged by their 
Moſaical inſtitution of diet, a thing of no 
ſmall effect to refine the blood and ſpirits 
in ſo many deſcents: yet above all, I im- 
pute it to this inceſſant neceſſity and exer- 
ciſe of wit, which ever keeps it up, with- 
out growing too remiſs and ſtupid, as uſu- 
ally happens when men are not quickened 
by ſuch occaſions. Hereupon it 1s, that 
every Vizier and Baſha of ſtate uſes to keep 
a Jeu of his private council, whoſe ma- 
lice, wit, and experience of Chriſtendom, 
with their continual intelligence, is thought 
to deviſe moſt of that miſchief which the 
T if; my in execution againſt us. Never- 
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theleſs, in moſt of their converſation; I 
noted rather the dexterity of a cheater or 
mountebank, than any ſolid wiſdom; and 
ſo in their railings at Chriſt, few invade 
him by any-ſtaid politick way of atheiſm; 
moſt of them prophane him with beaſtly 
tales or. ſuperſtitious accounts; divers of 
them read the New Teſtament maliciouſly 
to cavil and. elude the miracles of Chriſt; 
wickedly imputing them to conſpiracy 
among the actors, and partiality in the 
writers, as of a legend. Above all places 
in ſcripture, they abuſe that where it is 
ſaid, that when he was to go up to the 
2 but few days before his death, 
is kindred, and thoſe about him, did not 
yet believe; whereby they, (not knowing 
faith to be the gift of grace, rather than of 
reaſon) ſlander his miracles for not being 
ſo manifeſt as we conceive. Once at their 
celebration of a ſabbath at Niſs in Servia, I 
was walking with divers of their Rabbins, 
eſpecially one, much reverenced by the 
reſt, who was principal of the ſynagogue at 
Sophia: he would needs urge a diſcourſe of 
chriſtianity ; where, after his malice hach 
wearied itſelf, I aſked him whether it were 
not an undeniable ſign of divine aid to our 
cauſe, that with ſuch a meek humility, as 
that of Chriſt, had raiſed itſelf over all the 
proudeſt oppreſſors. He (as the nature of 
poiſon is to infect things of moſt contrary 
condition) perverting this reaſon, replied 
that Chriſt came when the world had been 
tamed by the Romans, whole cruel victo- 
ries and heavy yoak had broken the ſpirits 
of moſt nations; whereupon he would not 
build his religion, as the old Heathens had 
ever done, upon heroick brave acts, but, on 
the contrary, meek humility of contrite 
hearts ; which, being the greateſt number, 
eſpecially by that time they came to go- 
vern, cauſes it to prevail ſo well. This 
ſeeming a cold atheiſm, he further made 
vain, with an addition concerning the ſe- 
veral ages of the world, comparing the 
cale with this microcoſm of man, whoſe 
infancy is ſimple, youth brave, manhood 
firm, but his decaying age faints till the 
end ſhuts all up: each ot theſe periods he 
pretended were guided by ſuitabledoctrines, 
and to the latter rejected Chriſtianity, whoſe 
humble contempt of the world he aſcribed 
to the world's old age, as in man, grown 
weary of itſelf, After anſwer hereto, I 
deſired to underſtand ſomewhat of their 
Caball, which I had always held the great 
ſecret of the Jews ; I demanded whether it 
conſiſted in that arithmetical ſignification 
of letters as we ſuppole, telling him withal, 
that it ſeemed ſtrange, how letters and 
words, which were impoſed differently by 
the humour of man, could touch upon the 
reality of things in themſelves, which did not 
acknowledge our devices, He anſwered, 
| 7A that 
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that in part the Caball did depend upon 


letters and words, but only Hebrew, where- 
in Adam named things when he was in the 
ſtate of innocence,” and underſtood: their 
nature; but in languages made ſince the 
fall, they wanted foundation; they, as the 
iſſue of confuſion, aſſure nothing therein. 
Then he added the ſtory of it, telling me 
that Caball fignifies tradition, which was 
the way whereby it was transferred from 
one age to another, and that it was in ſome 
meaſure a reparation of our knowledge loſt 
in the fall of Adam, and again revealed 
from God four times; firſt to Adam, who 
upon his ejection out of paradiſe, fitting 
very diſconſolate, God, quoth he, ſent the 
angel Raguel to comfort him, and finding 
his chief ſorrow to be in loſing the Know- 
ledge of that dependency and punctual 
commerce which the creatures have with 
their creator, and ainongſt one another; 
the angel, for his illumination therein, in- 
ſtructed him in the peculiar moments of 
time natural and proper to each paſſage, 
wherein, things elle impoſſible, might be 
brought to paſs with felicity, Hereat I 
told him, that there was not in our Bible 
any mention of the angel RaguePs comfort- 
ing or inſtructing of Auam: whereto he re- 
plied, like a curſed Jew, that the Popes 
had, not only in that place, but in many 
other, clipped, amplified, and miſrelated 
the Old Teſtament, the better to conform 
it with their New, for their civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical inſtitutions, which depend there- 
on. The Caball, ſaid he, held in tradition 
many ages, till time, with the accidents of 
the flood and Babel, loſt it. Then once 
more God diſcovered it to Moſes in the 
buſh : this he proved out of Z/dras, a book 
in high eſteem with them; where in the 
lecond book God is brought in, ſay ing 
ſanurraui ei mulla mirabilia, & eſtendi ei 
tomporum ſecreta, ac finem, & præcepi ei 
dicens hug palam facies verba; hc abſcon- 
des; theretore Moſes publiſhed thoſe mira- 
bilia, the creation, the law, and the 1/-ae- 
lites bringing forth of Zgypt + but thoſe-— 
ſecreta, ac fines temporum, he diſcloſed to 


none beſide his feventy rulers over 1/rael. 


'Fhele traditions ſoon failed in the oppreſſi- 
ons under the Philiines; but the third 
time God revealed it again, that was to So- 
ſlomon in a dream; for it is faid of Solomon, 
that he knew---initium, & confummationem, 
& meatetatem temporum. By this art, he 
wrote many books of all things from the 
cedar to the hyſſop, with divers others, all 
which were loſt in the enſuing captivity. 
Therefore the laſt time he pretended it re— 
{tored to Zfiras, whom, as himſelf writes, 
God made to retire forty days, with five 
leribes, who in that ſpace wrote 204 books; 
the firſt 134 God commanded to be pub- 
lick for the reading of all, both worthy 
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and. unworthy: the Jatter ſeventy were td 
paſs: private only among the wiſe of the 
ple: theſe latter 70; they pretend cabal- 
ſtick; and not yet all loſt. When I con- 
ſidered this art, it put me in mind of what 
the 8 ſays to the church of ael, 
Thy habitation is in the midſt of decei vers: 
for although in things of inferior natures, 
as well as in the paſſions of men, there are, 
molles aditus, & apta tempora; wherein 
they are better diſpofed for this or that 
impreſſion, than at other times, yet do not 
theſe open them farther than to an agent 
that comes opportune, and in a way natu- 
rally proper to the pre- diſpoſition of the 
ſubject: thus a fever is eaſier cured at one 
time than at another, one medicine hits one 
acceſs, another the next. The like may 
be obſerved in all things; but to extend 
this beyond its due limits, and to ways im- 
proper, as to wiſhing, writing, ſpeaking, 
and other charms, which cannot reach the 
reality of things, comes to as profound a 
nothing, as Hermes's Sigil, Paracelſus's ſpell 
againſt flies. Their great council of San- 
hedrin, conſiſting of ſeventy-one, in imita- 
tion of Moſes and his ſeventy elders not 
being able to work ſuch wonders, did ne- 
verthe leſs ſtrive to continue the reputation 
of the old thearchy ; to that purpoſe they 
glorified this device of Caball, whoſe pre- 
tence of ſecret information from, God, even 
in their forſaken times, ſerved them as 
Numa's pretended meetings with the nymph 
Egeria, Mahomet*s raptures with the angel 
Gabriel, and the like, to countenance their 
ordinances with divine repute among the 
people. This device was well framed to 
take with the Jews, 'who generally have 
light, aereal, and fanatical brains, ſpirited 
much like our hot Apocalypſe men, or fierce 
expounders of Daniel, apt to work them- 
ſelves into the fool's paradiſe of a ſublime 
dotage. They expect their Meſſiah. with 
an unwearied aſſurance, and as all prophe- 
tical delays do caſily find excuſe, ſo have 
they, reſtoring their hope with augmenta- 
tion of glory in the more perfect trial. 
At his coming they expect a temporal 
kingdom, whereof I heard them diſcourſe 
with ſo much zeal, as ſeemed to have a 
touch of the Sadducy, whoſe appetite reliſhes 
a preſent fruition better than the ſtate of 
reſurrection, To diſcover this fully, I told 
them, that methought it might ſcem to 
them but juſt, that all thoſe who had lived 
and died conſtantly expecting the Meſſias, 
ſhould not by untimely death loſe the fruits 
of their conſtancy, but be reſtored to lite 
at his coming, to enjoy and make up his 
kingdom, This they received with much 
applauſe, and, as flattety uſes to be, it was 
by them held an illumination, which they, 
embracing of me, ſeconded with ſuch a 
Romanzo of their future kingdom, as ſhewed 
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a thirſt of revenging their captivities, and 
therewith to enjoy the world in that timely 
reſurrection. Above all bleſſings given of 
God, they prefer that of increaſe and mul- 
tiply : to hold it a bleſſing they have rea- 
ſon ; but why that ſhould: be thought the 
greateſt, - I know not, unleſs becauſe of 
their ſalacity, ever noted for projet iſima in 
libidinem gens, and ſo apt to grow like the 


ſands of the ſea in number; or elſe for 


propagation of the kind, which is the chief 
act of thoſe who conſider themſelves no 
higher than as parts of the world, and of 
that taken in the bare continuance, with- 
out any of its further operations. They 
may drink water alone, but not wine ming! 
led therewith, unleſs they have a diſpenſa- 
tion; that which is pure wine, they call 
wine of the law: this perhaps was one 
among other reaſons, why they were of old 
miſtaken to have worſhipped Bacchus. 
When they kill any living creature, they 
firſt turn the face of it eaſt ward, then, ſay- 
ing, Be it ſanctified in the name of the 
great God, king of heaven and earth, they 
cut the throat with a knife, without any 
gap in the edge; if that be not obſerved, 
they will not eat of the meat, but hold it 
utterly prophane: moſt of the fat they caſt 
away, eſpecially about the loin and kidneys: 
that of each, mutton or beef, they ſcarce 
eat half. Theſe, with many other reſtric- 
tions of diet, I urged as difficulties of vic- 
tualling their armies when the Meſſias 
ſhould come ; but they readily ſolved it 
with the qi of miracles, which ſhall 
{ave him all labour and care: he is expected 
of the tribe of Fudah, which was ſettled in 
Portugal, where they boaſt, and in Sparn, 
'to have millions of their race, to whom 
they give compleat diſpenſation to coun- 
terfeit Chriſtianity, even to the degree of 
Prieſthood, and that none are difcovered 
but ſome hot ſpirits, whoſe zeal cannot 
temporize. This reverence to the Meſſias 
makes them throughout the whole world 
breed their children up in the Portugal 
ſpeech, and make it their domeſtick tongue. 
The Jeus of Jah, Germany, and the Le- 
want, excepting the banditoes of Spain, are 
of Benjamin, the other ten tribes, in the 
deſtruction of Jeroboam's kingdom by Sal- 
manaſſer, were led captives beyond the Eu- 
Fhrates, whence they never returned. In 
which deſtruction, perhaps worſe than this 
of their brethren, they had the happineſs 
never to perſecute Chriſt, Then I aſked 
if they had there degenerated into the race 
and CGentiliſm of the Heathen, as our Chri- 
ſtians have done in the Holy Land, whom 
now we Know not from other Turks, but by 
ſome touch of language, They, aſhamed of 
ſuch apoltacy, told me, thut thoſe ten tribes 
are not found any where, but either ſwal- 
lowed like Corar's company, or as other 
Rabins write, blown away with a whirl- 


wind ; fo apt are light wits to imagine God 
teſs glorified in his own glorious ways © 
nature, becauſe ordinary, than'in the puffs 


of their own vain deviſed miracles, where- 


in while they affect to ſeem grave and 


profound; they become fond and ſhallow, 


not knowing the ways of that virtue which 
moveth all things. In their divine ſervice 
they make one of the beſt ſort read a chap- 
ter of Moſes, then ſome boy or raſcal reads 
a piece of the prophets ; in the middle of 
the ſynagogue is a round place vaulted 
over, ſupported by pillars; therein ſome- 
times one of their doctors walks up and 
down, and, in Portugueze, e xalts the Meſ- 
lias, comforts theit captivity, and rails at 
Tbey have 4 cupboard made to repre- 
ſent the tabernacle, wherein they lay up 
the tables of the law, which now and. then 
they take forth and kiſs; they ſing many 
tunes, but frequently that of Adonai Which 
is the ordinary name of God; for Jehovah 
they mention not but upon, high occaſions. 
At circumciſion, boys are ſer to yaul out 
David's pfalms ſo loud as dins the infant's 
cry. The ſynagogue is hung round with 
glaſs lamps burning; every man at his en- 
trance puts on a linnen cope, firſt kiſling 
it; but elſe they uſe no manner of reve- 
rence or ſign of devotion. I knowing dif- 
content is apt to diſcloſe ſecrets, got ſtrait 
acquaintance with one of them who had a 
great mind to turn Turk; his chief ſcandal 


Was, that he had often ſeen their elders in 
the midſt of ſervice fall together by the 


ears, and with holy candleſticks, incenſe- 
pans, and other conſecrated inſtruments, 
break one another's pates. They ſuffer no 
woman to enter the ſynagogue, but appoint 
them a gallery without; I imputed it to 
jealouſy, but they told me it was becauſe 
women have not ſo divine a ſoul as men, 
and are of a lower creation, made only for 
the propagation and pleaſure of man. This 
doctrine humbles their wives below that 
fierce behaviour, whereto competition and 
pe of equality might embolden them. 

hen they turn Turk, which is often, they 
muſt firſt acknowledge Chriſt ſo far as the 
Turk doth, that, is, for a great prophet, and 
no more. They ſeldom turn Chriſtians, 
becauſe of images and ſwine's fleſh, which 
they hate worſe than the name of Chriſt. 
They pretend, but malicioufly, that thoſe 


few we ſee turn in Jah, are not of them, 


but poor Chriſtians hired from other citics, 
to perſonate thar part. There is ſcarce 
any ſect fo poor ſpirited, but will ſomes 
times pretend to a miracle, ſo did they ; 
for all the voyage they boaſted of an appa- 


rition in form of an old man to this Grand 


Seignior, whom he admoniſhed in fayour 
of the Jews, and then vaniſhed ; but at 
Conſtantinople, where the ſcene of the fable 
lay, I could hear no ſuch thing. If they 
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were all united, I believe there would ſcarce 
be found any one race of men more nume- 
rous ; yet that they can never cement into 
a a temporal government of their own, I 


reckon two, cauſes, beſide the many diſad- 


vantages in their religion: firſt, the ewe 
complexion is ſo pro igiouſly timid, as can- 
not be capable of arms; for this reaſon 
they are no where made ſoldiers nor ſlaves, 
and in e . the valour of Da- 
vid's worthies, ſo different from the mo- 
dern Hebrews, appears how much a long 
thraldom may cow rah 
ſpirits of their anceſtors. The other impe- 
iment is their extreme corrupt love to pri- 
vate intereſt, which is notorious in the con- 
tinual cheating and malice among them- 
ſelves, ſo as there would want that juſtice 
and reſpect to common benefit, without 
which no civil ſociety can ſtand, Theſe 
are the chief notes which I gathered in con- 


verſing with the Jews, Now there remains 


a word or two of the Zinganaes; they are 
like ſuch as our gypſies; I yield not to 
thoſe who hold them a peculiar curſed 
ſtock ; ſloth and naſtineſs ſingle them out 
from other men, ſo that they are the dregs 
of the people, rather than of ſeveral de- 
ſcents, Wallowing in the dirt and ſun, 
makes them more ſwarthy than others ; 
they abound in all cities of Turky, but ſteal 
not like ours, for fear of the cruel ſeverity 
they tell fortunes as cheatingly as ours, and 
enjoy as little; their true uſe is for ſordid 
offices, as broom-men, ſmiths, coblers, 
tinkers, and the like, whereby the natural 
Turk is reſerved for more noble employ- 
ments; few of them are circumciſed, none 
chriſtened ; they wear their rags affectedly, 


but wander not; their habitations are ho- 


vels and poor houſes in the ſuburbs, con- 
tempt ſecures them, and with that I leave 
them. By this diſcourſe it appears that the 
Turkiſh empire is in effect divided into two 
parts, the Turks and other ſets : unto theſe 
are applied the two paſſions of men, love 
and fear; ſo that the government is to kee 

the one ſort ſo as they ſhall not deſire mit. 
chief, and the other not able to affect it: 
to the Turks it is a ſweet monarchy, main- 
taining them to command the reſt. To the 
other ſects it is heavy, holding them diſ- 
tracted with faction between themſelves, 
diſarming, rifling, taking their goods and 
children from them, and awing them with 
as much inſolency, as may not quite make 
them run away. . the Crand 
Seignior hath not the inconveniency of ty- 
rants, which is to ſecure themſelves againſt 
Their people by ſtrangers, who are charge- 
able and perfidious; tor he without charge 
is held up by plantations of his own peo- 
ple, who in deſcent and intereſt are link'd 
with him; neither hath he the uncertainty 
of a civil prince, who much ſubſiſts on 
fickle popular love, for he reigns by force, 
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beneath the 


and his Turks are a number able to make it 


good and evil, 


\ 


good; wherefore he ſeems as abſolute as a 
tyrant, as happy as a king, and more eſta- 
bliſh'd than either; yet hath. he danger 
ftom both parts; love makes men apt to 
grow inſolent, therefore his governing 
multitudes are that way dangerous. | 
This hath ſnewed itſelf in the tumults 
of the Janizaries, even as deep as the royal 
blood; his danger from the enthralled 
ſects is not ſo great; they are too far ſtupi- 
fied and diſunited for rebellion, there is 
more doubt of depopulation: yet to pre- 
vent that, when any province hath been 
overloaden, he reſtores it with a gentle go- 
vernor and flack exactions; and the Tima- 
riots themſelves, that their farms may be 
well managed, hold up the, farmers witli 
much care. There are two notable ſigns of 
this empire's ſtrength; one is, that moſt 
neighbouring ſtates pay tribute, or frequent 
preſents, which is but another name of tri- 
te: the other is, that although it be ge- 
nerally obſerved that two or three ſucceſ- 
ſions of weak princes are enough to ruin 
any monarchy, This crown hath now had 
five weak princes, without any active one 
intervening, yet is it in no part demoliſhed. 
This preſent emperor, though by reaſon of 
his age, and ſome other diſadvantages, 
not yet put into action, is of a ſpirit like 


to equal the braveſt of his predeceſſors. 


Now as all bodies, though never ſo ſtrong, 
are ſubject to blows from without, and di- 
ſeaſes within, ſo is this empire obnoxious 
to the Perſian abroad, and errors of govern- 
ment at home: one hath happened of late 
years, which hath bred pernicious diſor- 
ders; that was the mercy of Achmat to his 
brother Muſtapha, whom he ſecing a book- 
iſh man, and weak, did not deſtroy. This 
was contrary to the Ottoman cuſtom, and 
left a ſubject for ambition and diſguſt, 


which rather than be without, would make 


one of wax if it were poſſible ; much more 
dangerous was it to leave one of coloura- _ 
ble pretext, where there was fo inſolent a 

faction as the Janizaries. They forthwith 
ſerved their turn hereof, who elle had nor 
been provided of a king, and ſo forced to 
endure O/man, for fear of deſtroying that 
line, in whoſe defect they fall under the 
petit Tartars, which they abhor. This 
gave them occaſion to taſte the royal blood, 
whoſe reverence can never be reſtored withs 
out aboliſhing the order of the Zanizaries, 
which hath been the ſword-hand of the em- 
pire. If this diſcourſe might ſpeak in a 
moral way, it would title this act of Achmat 
a virtue, a high on ; but in ſuch a fierce 
government, many virtues noble and ſafe in 
our ſtates, are againſt the foundation of 
theirs. Thus have I ſet down what I noted 
in the Turkiſh cuſtoms ; all inſtruct, either 
as errors, or by imitation : nor is the mind 


of man a perfect paradiſe, unleſs there be 


planted in it the tree of knowledge both of 
THE 
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The departure and voyage of the Lord of 


Aramont (ambaſſador for the King to- 
wards the great Turk) from Conſtanti- 
nople 10 return into France. 


BOUT theend of the year of 


been ambaſſador for the moſt Chriſtian 
kings, Francis the firſt of that name, 
and Henry the ſecond, towards Solimon 
emperor of the Turks, about certain affairs 
greatly importing his charge, was by the 
ſaid Soliman ſent back into France, and 
departing from the city of Conſtantinople, 
anciently called Bizance, and of the Turks 
Stambolda, having travelled through the 
countries of Thracia, Macedonia and Bul- 

ria, and ſurmounted the height and 


a 
Haarpnef of the mount Rhodope, vulgarly 


called the mounts of ſilver, becauſe of the 
ſilver mines that there are found, and 
: ares Moranſuia, Bona and Servia, which 

y the antients was called Myſia, differing 
from thoſe which are in Aſia, came to 
Raguſa in times paſt called Epidavia, a 
city in Dalmatia moſt rich and famous, 
ſituated upon the Adriatick-Sea and go- 
verned in common-wealth as hereafter in 
his place ſhall be declared. From thence 
embarking himſelf in a Brigantin, paſſed 
along by the Adriatick Gulph and the 
coaſts of Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and the iſle 
of Mria, unto the city of Venice, after- 
wards taking his journey by land towards 
Paaoa, Vincence, Veronne, Breſſe, and other 
towns of the Seignior of Venice, of the 
Griſons and Switzers, arrived in the end 
at Lyons; and from thence to Roan, 
where he embarked upon the river of 
Loyre, repaired to the king, being in the 
city of Blois, where his maſter did re- 
ceive him with all royal humanity, and 


having well, and at large underſtood the 


proceedings in his charge, and the cauſe 
of his coming, often putting the ſame to 
the deliberation of his counſel, his return 
was finally concluded and reſolved, and 
that for the more ſurety of his voyage, 
he ſhould return by ſea. To which intent, 
and in conſideration of his virtue and 
| ſervice (having already honourably en- 
dued him with the eſtate of a gentleman 
ordinary of his chamber) he gave unto 


our Lord 1550, the Lord of 
'. Aramont (a wiſe and virtuous - 


Gentleman) after he had for many years 
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him two gallies of the beſt, and beſt fur- 
niſhed, that were within the haven of Mar- 


ſeilles, and ordained him the knight of 
Sieur, (a man of great experience and ex- 


cellent judgment) to accompany him with 
his galliot well appointed; and I (for 
certain cauſes) was by his majeſty expreſſly 
commanded to aſſiſt him in all places 


during his voyage. 
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The departure of the Lord of Aramont 
from the Court, to return in his ambaſſage 
into the Levant, towards the great Turk. 


HE ſaid lord of Aramont thus 
being diſpatched with all things 
neceſſary for his voyage, having taken his 
leave of his majeſty, and of all the 
princes and lords of his counſel, we de- 
parted from Hoyron (a houſe in Poytor 
moſt fair and ſtately, belonging unto 
monſieur de Boiſſii, knight of the order, 
and great maſter of his majeſty's horſe) 
about the laſt of May 1551, and in few 
days after being, come to Lyons, we em- 
barked upon the Rhone, a river being one 
of the ſwifteſt of all Europe, to go down 
into Avignon, where my lady of Aramont 
of moſt frequent deſire and ſingular at- 
fection was attending her huſband, as 
having been deprived of his preſence 
more than ten years. And there being 
arrived, he was of her received with in- 
credible joy and contentation, as alſo of 
the gentlemen and ladies dwelling within 
the city and thereabouts, his kinſmen and 
allies, who all came to viſit and bid him 
welcome. Afterwards about the end of 
the fifteenth day, after we had reſted our 
ſelves, the ambaſſador being mindfully 
bent to his charge, having ſet an order in 
his houſhold affairs, and taken his leave 
of all parties, ſent down his train by 
water, and himſelf went by land, accom- 
panied with his kinsfolk, and certain 
gentlemen went to viſit the count of 
Tende, governor, and lieutenant general 
for the king in Provence, at his houſe at 
Marignane : and the day following they 
both arrived at Mar/eilles, and werelodged 
in the king's lodging, where within few 
days after, the ambaſſador was taken with 
a grievous ſickneſs, which perſecuted him 
ſo violently, that men deſpaired of his 
life. Notwithſtanding he was fo dili- 
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gently tended and ſuccoured of God and 
men, that before the captain Cofte's Iieu- 
tenant had given order for the full rigging 
of his gallies, and the knight de la Sieur, 
his galliot, he recovered his health; ſo 
as the fourth day of the month of uh), in 
the year before ſpecified, about evening- 
ſong time the ambaſſador and his compa- 
ny imbarked in his gallies. The anchors 
being weighed, by force of oars we went 
to the iſle of J, diſtant from Marſeilles 
one mile, at the fortreſs whereof my lord 
the count of Tende, accompanied with the 
great prior of Rome, the lord of Carſer, 
the captain Marſe, and captain Pier bon, 
captain of the ſaid fortreſs, and diverſe 
other captains, gentlemen and ſoldiers, 
and with fifteen gallies, there cauſed a 
ſupper to be prepared; and after the ta- 
ble was taken up, and leave taken of both 
parties, the ſaid count with his company 
returned to Marſeilles, and we about the 
firſt watch failed ſtrait towards the port 
of Carry, being diſtant from the iſle of 7f 
twelve miles, at which we made proviſion 
of freſh water for our gallies and review of 
the gentlemen, ſoldiers and other of our 
company; the principal whereof were 
the aforenamed knight de Sieur, with.his 
galliotz the lord of Monterand Daulphi- 
nois, a man at arms of the company of the 
ſaid count of Tende, with a frigate to ac- 
company us and bring back news from 
us; the captain Coſte, lieutenant of the 
ambaſſador's gallies, a nephew of his call- 
ed Eraſme, the lord of S. Veran, brother 
unto my lady of Aramont, the young 
baron of Loudon, and the lord Fleur:, 
both nephews to the ambaſſador, the 
knight of Magliane; the lord of Corignac, 
chamberlain in ordinary unto the king, who 
for his very long voyages and travels in 
the King's affairs in the Levant,was,after the 
ſaid lord of Aramont, made chief am- 
baſſador (but notwithſtanding afterwards, 
clean forgetting the honour and good 


which he had received of the king his 


ſovereign lord, and the crown of France, 
contrary to that which duty and fidelity 
commanded him, went over to the king 
of Spain) the lord of YVilrailh alſo cham- 
berlain in ordinary unto the king, a gentle- 
man learned, and of ſingular experience, 
who for that he had the Dutch tongue, 
| beſides the Latin and other languages very 
familiary, hath ſince diverſe times, under 
the reign and commandment of king 
Henry, been very honourably and happi- 
ly employed in great and honourable af- 
fairs, towards the princes and potentates 
of Germany, and the holy Empire; three 


gentlemen of Gaſcoign, being brethren, call. 
ed Fueuſes, the lord of Saint Mary, the 
lord de la Motte, otherwiſe called Chaſteau 
Regnaud, the captains la Caſtelle Barges, 
and Bartholomew de Avignion, Guiliaum de 
Grantry, nephew of monſieur de Lawube/- 
Pine preſently elected and ſent to Conſtau- 
tinople as other ambaſſadors; a nephew 
of mine called Claude de Bayard, and di- 
verſe others of whom, for avoiding of 
prolixity, I leave to ſpeak. The review 
being thus made, and having returned on 
ſhore certain unfit eaters, our anchors be- 
ing weighed, and our ſails diſplayed, we 
ſailed along by eaſt and by north towards 
the north of the cape de Creo in Catalonia, 
which the Spaniards call Capo de Creuſes; 
and after having paſſed Greece and Tra- 
montane, ſailed through the Spaniſh ſeas 
towards the iſles of Baleares, ſo anciently 


called; but by the moderns Majorca and 


Minorca, whereof paſſing forward we 
will make ſome more deſcription, 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the Illes of Baleares, now called Majorca 
and Minorca, 
6 HE iſles in Baleares, (which were ſo 
called and derived out of the name 


of Balee, companion unto Hercules) al- 


though the - Grectans have named them 


Gimneſie, and Diodorus, Gimnaiſis; yet are 
they vulgarly by the mariners called Ma- 
jorca and Minorca, being ſituated in the 
Spaniſh or Balearick Sea, according to the 
name of the ſaid iſlands; the inhabitants 


whereof (as Vegetius writeth) were the firſt. 


inventers of caſting with the ſling. Ma- 
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jorca, after the opinion of Bordon in his 


Tflary containeth in circuit 480 miles, al- 
though the mariners now. a-days do a- 
ſcribe unto it but 200, and in breadth 100; 
about which iſles there are certain ſhelves, 
whereof the one which lieth towards the 
ſouth, is called Cabrera, and the other 
towards the weſt of Dragonera, The ſaid 
iſland hath two cities, Pa/me, now called 


Majorca or Malorca, according to the 


name of the iſland, and Polence, now call- 
ed Alcidia, Minorca hath in length 60 
miles, and in circuit 150, and to the eaſt 
ſtretcheth from Majorca 30 miles, and 
hath alſo, according to the moderns, two 


cities, of which the one 1s called Minorca, 


but antiently Mugo, and the other Jam- 
ma, now called Citadella. And although 
Minorca is leſs then Majorca, yet in good- 


neſs nothing inferior; for certainly both 


are very fertile, and have good ports. 


CHAP. 
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CHA IV: 


Of the Iſles by the antients called the Piti- 


ous ' Iſles, and now Jeuiſe and Fro- 
mentierre, 


Rom the Baleares we failed towards 
the iſles called Pitious, which in 
times paſt were called Ebuſe, and Ophieuſe, 
and now Feuiſe and Fromentierre; iſles 
very abundant of ſalt, which the Spaniards 
and other ſtrangers do there lade in great 
ſhips, and the inhabitants do cauſe to be 
laden by their ſlaves (of which they 
keep a great number in life and ſervitude 
. miſerable) and therefore reap by 
them a profit ineſtimable. Theſe iflands 
by a ſmall diviſion of the ſea, reſpect 
towards the ſouth and north. Ebu/e or 
Feuiſe which is the biggeſt towards the 
ſouth, containeth in length from the 
caſt forty miles, and in breadth towards 
the weſt forty miles; and in circuit 
ninety, and is almoſt in form like unto 
this letter T. The length of Fromen- 
tierre, where we caſt anchor to refreſh 
our ſhips with freſh water, containeth 30 
miles towards the eaſt : the greater part 
of us went a ſhore to ſee the iſland, 
which is low, fandy, and not inhabited, 
full of Nerte-lentiſque, and Lyfardes, 


True it is that about the midſt near to 


the city Jeiuſe, upon a long hill there is 
ſeen a round tower whereon both day and 
night watch is kept, for fear of the courſa- 
ries and pyrates of Algier, which ordinarily 
lie in wait thereabouts to entrap the 
Spaniards and other merchants coming 
thither to lade ſalt. And moſt true it is 
that their watches keep themſelves in an 


ambuſh near unto a wood of Sapin trees, 


and nevertheleſs leave not to work, for 
they pull from the ſaid Sapins great abun- 
dance of roſin. Near unto the ſea are 
ſeen certain ſmall things caſt up by the 
ſourging of the ſea, which do congeal 
and join together into very white ſalt, of 
which I brought three or ti great pieces 
unto the ambaſſador, which found the 
ſame to be very fair and good. 


CHAP Y 


Navigation from the Iſles called Pitious to 
the city of Algier. 


E being re-embarked in our gallies 
to follow on our voyage, there 


aroſe a wind fo contrary, that all that 


night we did nothing but lie and try with- 
out making any way ; but about the ap- 
pearing of the day, the wind became fa- 
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vourable, ſo as the ſeventh day after our 
departure from Marſeilles, we fell upon 
the coaſt of Barbary about the cape of 
Cafſines, diſtant from Algier towards the 
weſt fifteen miles; at which Cape we 
came to an anchor, being almoſt night, 
from whence Cotignac was diſpatched by 
the ambaſſador with the frigate which the 
count of Tende had given unto him, 
under the charge of Montenard, a gentle- 
man of Dauphine before named, who 
went unto the king of Algiey to give 
him to underſtand of our coming, and 
even at the inſtant we diſcovered on the 
ſeas two Foyſfes which came even towards 
the place where we were, who perceiving 
our gallies, altered forthwith their courle 
towards the city of Algter, and we for 
our more aſſurance did al that night keep 
'00d watch in arms; in the morning at 
he point of day we rowing with ſtrength 
of oars towards the ſaid city, encounter- 
ed with Cotignac, which returned with a 
Chiaous of the king of Algier, who recited 
unto the ambaſſador, how that the very 
ſame two Foytes which we before diſ- 
covered, had robbed and ſpoiled him, 
but that one of the captains underftanding' 
that he was a Frenchman, being very 
ſorry for it, had reſtored unto him that 
which was taken from him ; notwith- 
ſtanding the mariners loft the moſt part 
of their apparel and things, and beſides 
moſt unnaturally treated. | 


CHAP. VL 


Of our arrival in Algier. 


= 0 


Pproaching near the city of Algier, 

diligence was done to trim our 
gallies with their flags, banners and 
ſtreamers, the artillery and harquebuſſes 
were charged, the ſoldiers ſet in their 
ranks, and the gentlemen in the 
in very good order, as well in their 
armour, as apparel ; and as we entered 
into the port, both the ordnance and 
harquebuſſes were diſcharged, which made 
ſuch a great noiſe and thundering that 
it ſeemed as if the heavens would have 


fallen. They of the townanſwered us with 


certain pieces in ſuch ſort, that all the 
pow moved at it, run to the mole 

to ſee us enter into the port, where 
we being entered, Co/ignac was again ſent 
with the Chiaous to the king, to advertiſe 
him of our arrival, who ſtayed nor, 
but ſtraightways there came with him 
divers other Chiaous, Captains and Jani- 
faries to receive the ambaſſador, preſent- 
ing him with a fair horſe of Turkey har- 
neſſed after the faſhion of a Spaniſh 


Gennet, 


yr by Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 


gennet, to bring him to the, palace, 
which ſtandeth in the midſt of the city, 
where coming in good order, we entered 
into the lower court from whence the 
Chiaous which firſt was come with 
Cotignac, conducting us, brought us into 
another court ſomething leſſer than the 
firſt, in the midſt whereof was a ſmall 
pond four-ſquare,pavedwith marble ſtones; 
and at the end which is toward the ſouth, 
ſtood againſt the wall a great fountain 
for the common ſervice of the houſe, 
and at one of the ſides was a great ſtair 
of wood which did aſcend into a long 
gallery ſtanding upon pillars, ſome of 

divers marble ſtones, and ſome of white 

The king ſtone 3 and in the midſt of the pavement, 
of Algier which was of marble ſtone made very 
8 artificially, a ſmall fountain being no 
baſſador higher ſer than the pavement, beſides a 
ſeat which did environ it. The king, being 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 


palace. 


apparelled in a gown of white damaſk, 


fat at the end of the ſaid gallery upon a 
very fair and coſtly ſeat, and a little 
from him was his Capi-aga which 1s the 
captain of his eſtate, cloathed in a long 
gown of crimſon velvet, with a turbant 
upon his head, holding in his hand a 
long ſtaff of ſilver: near unto him were 


Capi-aga. 


Capagis. his Capagis, which are porters, every one 
having in his hand a ſtaff coloured green, 

A littlefurther were in a range the king's 

Naves, bearing on their heads a ſaracol of 
crimſon velvet, and before the front the 

band, a filver ſocket ſet with long fea- 

thers, and certain ſtones of ſmall value ; 
The am- and there the ambaſſador having done 
baſſador his reverence to the king in kiſſing of 
due kung. his hands, the king cauſed him to ft 


down by him, and after certain talk, 
the ambaſſador ſhewed him his commiſ- 
ſion, and ſo took his leave of him, and 
returning to his gallies, Was accompanied 
by thoſe which brought him up The 
Whole day after we were viſited by a 
great number of Turks and Moors, for 
whom, of our parts, was made good cheer 

during ſour days, the king ſending to us 
Liberality every day ſix oxen and twenty-one ſheep, 
efthcking. The captains of the gallies of Alger, and 
bother Turks and Moors brought unto us 


all ſorts of fruits, as pears, apples, figs, 


raiſins, and melons of excellent good- 
neſs, and certain bread without leaven like 
unto cakes or bunns. To every one of them 
was given ſome money, which increaſed 
thcir good will to return often z for in all 
the world is no nation like to them in 


theft and covetouſneſs. We remained 


a whole week in good liberty and friend - 

ſhip, frequenting the one with the other 

with , great familiaritty ; during which 

time the knight of Seure cauſed his galliot 
Vox. I, | 


Covetous 
nations, 


the King lent him one of his gallies, and 
did further gratefully furniſh him with 
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to be new calked, and for this purpoſe 


tallow, and other things thereunto necel- 


ſary. 
CHAP. VII. 


, | 
Of the great perils and dangers we were 
brought into by the means of certain Chri- 
tian ſlaves that had eſcated. 


[x the Thurſday, being the I6th day 
of the ſaid month of Fuly, a Chri- 
ſtian ſlave of one of the foiſtes which had 
robbed Cotignac, being by ſubtil means 
eſcaped, caſt himſelf into the ſea to 
ſwim to our galley z but a Turk of ano- 
ther galley eſpying him, did likewiſe caſt 


himſelf into the ſea, and in 3 : 


followed him ſo ſwiftly that he mounte 

upon his back, and without the ſuccour 
of our mariners, who pulled him, being 
half dead into our galley, had drowned 
him; to whom, incontinent, came running 
divers other Turks to recover him, and 
amongſt other his maſter, who deſpairing 
that his ſlave ſhould not remain alive 
any long time, was contented, and left 
him with us for ten crowns, and from 
time to time always came away into our 
galleys divers other, and amongſt the reſt 
a young nephew of the captain Coſte 


being ſlave unto a very rich merchant of 


Algier, who was perceived by certain 
Turks, as he was climbing, into the chief 


galley, who ſtraightways came running 


with divers other with great and furious 


cries for to recover him. After which Conſpi- 


time the Turks and Moors began to con-! 


ſpire openly againſt us, for to endamage 
us, by reaſon whereof the ambaſſador 
foreſeeing the great dangers into which he 
or his might fall, went twice to the king, 
to have his diſpatch and leave, to the end 
he might purſue his voyage. On the other 
ſide, the Rais and Azappis of the galleys 
perſiſted inſtantly to have again their fla- 
ves, affirming that ſince our arrival they 
had loſt above twenty of them; wherefore 
upon Sunday the 19th, theſe Rais, accom- 


acy of the 


urks a- 


gainſt us. 


panied with a number of others, came a- 


gain into our galleys to demand their ſlaves, 
and eſpecially the nephew of the captain 
Cite, whom they affirmed to be within 
the chief galley, uſing very rude, and 


outragious words towards the ambaſſador, 


who excuſed himſelf, and aſſured them 
that he knew nothing thereof, and that he 
did not think that any of their ſlaves were 


gotten into his galleys, which he ſaid 


he would not permit : notwithſtanding, 
for their greater ſatisſaction, to ſearch 
4% anew 
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anew his galleys and galliots, aſſuring 
himſelf that they ſhould not find any of 
their ſlaves, To whom, for the preſent, 
they would give no car, for that their 
intent was to have our galleys diſcharged 


on land, and ſo have good means to 


ſaccage us, which the ambaſſador well 

rceiving. would not agree unto them, 

ut to the contrary diſpatched the knight 
Ae la Seure Cotignac, and me, to go 
and declare unto the king of the great 
wrongand injury that was done unto him, 
But we were not ſo ſoon on land, the 
knight de la Seure did inſtantly requeſt 
me in all diligence to return to his galliot 
for a ſervice greatly importing him touch- 
ing the ſlaves, of the loſs whereof the com- 

laint was made, which I willingly ac- 
compliſhed, And as I was again returning 
to the land, the more to augment our 

uarrels, and the ſuſpicions which the 
Turks had conceived of us, there came 
incontinent another ſlave into my boat 
with a coffin full of figs and raiſins, 
which he faid he would carry to the 
maſter of our. galley, which I would 
not permit unto him, conſidering the 
danger ſuch people put us into. But a 
Turk which was in another boat perceiving 
this, came incontinently into my boat, 
and by ſtrokes with a ſtaff chaſed the 
ſlave into his, cauſing him to mount into 


a galliot, and upon a ſudden, altering his 


purpoſe, brought him back again into 
my ſkiff, which in ſpite of my heart he 
forced to paſs along by the poop of the 
galley-royal, into which he made the 
ſlave to climb, and whatſoever I could do 
to the contrary, he hoiſted me up by the 
arms into their galley, as alſo they did 
to the maſter of my ſkiff, which pre- 
ſently and in my preſence was made faſt 
by the leg to a chain, and ſo they kept 
me as a priſoner, furiouſliy threatning 
me, that I ſhould not get out of their 
hands before they had again all their 
ſlaves, notwithſtanding I always ſhewed 
an aſſured countenance, making unto 
them proteſtations and remonſtrances of 
the wrong and injury they did to our 
ambaſſador and his, and that their 
maſter and ours were mighty and ſuffi- 


cient enough to take up the matter, ſo 
as in the end they agreed to let me depart, 


but kept my poor maſter, who perceiving 


me departing, thought himſelf undone, 


and I was fain even alone, as well as I 
could my ſelf, to row my ſkiff to our 
galley, to give the ambaſſador to under- 
ttand of all that had happened unto me, 


which troubled him very ſore, and forth- 


with he ſent me on land, thereof to adver- 


: 


tife the knight de la Seure, and Colignac, 


to the intent they ſhould inform the 
king thereof, whom I found on the oY 


coming back again with the Caith (whic 


is their high-prieſt) having charge to make 
their excuſes in the name of the king, and 
ſhew that it was not he that thus troubled 


us, but the juſtice of the town over 


whom he had no authority, for that 


Algter is as it were ordered as a particular 


this, 


commonwealth, 1 
ing of 


the other perſiſted in the deman 


their ſlaves, and to the contrary, the 


ambaſſador ſought by all means to appeaſe 
them with good cheer and preſents of 
ſilver, praying them once again to view 


and ſearch their gallies above and below, 


which they did curiouſly enough, and 
finding nothing of that they ſought for 3 
yet could not perſwade themſelves, and 
above all they ſaid, that in the admiral 


and galliot there lay many of their ſlaves 


hidden, and in that opinion they departed 
for that time, not forgetting to take with 
them the ſilver that was given unto them 
in ſecret. In the mean ſpace we ſaw all 
along the mole- head the people with the 
ſoldiers, both Turks and Moors, looking 
for nothing more than an opportunity to 
ſacrifice us, and therefore we ſet our ſelves 
in good order, and all the night kept 


very good watch. The next day the king 


cauſed all his people to put themſelves 
in arms, and ſent a great number of 
harquebuſiers and archers, which were 
placed as well upon the poops and 
toreſhips of his gallies, foiſtes, and 
galliots, as upon the ſhore all along 


the mole-head; he cauſed alſo to be char- The! 
ged and bent all the artillery as well of; 


c 


urks 


ole in 


rms a- 


the town as of the gallies, againſt our gainſt us. 


gallies; and this done, in moſt furious 


manner they came to demand their ſlaves 
of us, which ſceing the knight de Seure 
and Cotignac, being yet on land, did of 
new endeavour themſelves ta ſpeak unto 


the king, which they could not do, for 


he would neither ſee them nor hear them 
ſpeak, and they finding the whole town 
in arms were greatly amazed. All which 
being ſeen and underſtood by the 


ambaſſador, and to eſchew the peril 


wherein he ſaw himſelf and his to be, 
cauſed him to be ſet aſhore, and went 
ſtreight to the palace to ſeek to ſpeak to 
the king's own perſon, but it was in vain, 
for the acceſs unto him was denied, and, 
which was worſe, the king ſent his 
lieutenant, and other captains into our 
gallies to have the captain Coſte and his 
nephew Era/me to be put unto the chain 
inſtead of his other nephew, which was 

| ſtollen 
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ſtollen away, notwithſtanding that the 
evening before he was ſent back again to 
his maſter by a Turk, who gave to him 


his turbant and his gown becauſe he ſhould 


Eraſme, 


nephew 


tain 
Was deli- 


not be known of others, for that he had 
promiſed him that none ſhould do him a- 


ny harm: all this, notwithſtanding the 
unto ca, uttermoſt remedy to appeaſe them, was to 


9ſle, 


deliver unto them Era/me whom forthwith 


vered unto they Condemned to be hanged and ſtifled 
the Turks, upon the niaſt of the galley, which pre- 
_ to este ſently they would have done, if the am- 


them. 


baſſador through his prudence (as of long 
time knowing the infatiable avarice of 
theſe barbarous people) had not appeaſed 
their force and rage with great ſums of 
money, promiſing them moreover, in 
their preſence, Eraſine ſhould be put to 


the chain, and not be let out before they 


came to Conſtantinople. By theſe means, 
and like promiſes, he was rendered unto 
them, having received many baſtonadoes 
of the Turk, and incontinent according 
to the conventions, put unto the chain, 
where he remained not long. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this they were not appegſed, 
for the number of the ſoldiers and armed 
men did ſtill increaſe, which made us to 
fear that they would do ſome injury to 
the ambaſſador being yet on land, or at 
the leaſt keep him priſoner, which the 

would fain . done, and indeed wit 


all rigour forced him to aſcend into the 


galley- royal from which they would not 


ſuffer him to depart, without firſt (over 


and above all that it had coſt him) he 


ſhould give them for their loſſes and in- 
tereſt, two hundred crowns, which were 
paid down in ready money. Now the 
brute Barbaries were not ſo 05 departed, 


but 'we weighed our anchors, to eſcape 


their hands, and dined in the Rhode, and 


Cape of 
Matafus, 


afterwards by force of oars we came 
ſurging along by the eaſt and by ſouth 
beyond the cape of Matafus, which is 
thirty miles from Algier, where we tarried 
until the morning, attending a good 
wind. But before I paſs further, I thought 
it good to make a brief rehearſal of the 
foundation, force, and ſituation of the 


city of Algier, with the manner, religion, 


Change of 


names of 


Algier, 


and apparel of the inhabitants thereof, ſo 
much as by ſight I could comprehend, 
and underſtand of the inhabitants and. 
others that have written thereof, 


A. i 
Deſeription of the city of Algier. 


Afr a City in Africa very ancient, 
firſt built by a people of Africa 


called Meſgana, of whom ſhe took her 


town and entry of the haven. 


firſt name; afterwards was called ol, 
and was the ſeat royal of Juba in the time 
when the Romans bore dominion in Africa, 
in honour of Cæſare; it was called Julie 


Cz/are, and ſince the Moors called it Ge- 


zeir Arab Eleagair, which in their lan- 
guage ſignifieth iſles, becauſe ſhe is ſituated 
near Majorgue Minorque Feuiſe and Fro- 
mentierre ; but the Spaniards now call her 
Algier ; how be it, ſhe is ſituated upon the 
Mediteranean ſea, upon the hanging of a 
mountain environed with ſtrong, walls, 
ramparts, ditches, platformsand bulwarks, 
in form almoſt three-ſquare the largeneſs 
which goeth towards the ſea- ſide, ſtretch- 
eth narrowly almoſt unto the higheſt part, 
where, as there is a great building made 
in form of a citadel to command the 
As for 
the buildings being. beyond the palace- 
royal are very fair houſes belonging to 

articular men, with a great number of 
22 and cooks houſes. The places and 
ſtreets are ſo well ordered, that every one is 
in his occupation apart; there are about 
three thouſand hearth-ſteeds, At the bot- 
tom of the city, which is towards the north 
Joining to the walls which are beaten 
with the ſurges of the ſea in a great place, 
is, by great artifice and ſubtil architecture, 
built, their principal and head Moſque, 
and a little below that, is the Ar/enal, 
which is the place into which are hauled 
up and trimmed the galleys and other 
veſſels. This city is very merchant- like, 
for that ſhe is ſituated upon the ſea, and 
for this cauſe marvclouſly peopled, for 
her bigneſs; ſhe is inhabited of Turks, 
Moors, and Fews in great number, which 
with marvelous gain exerciſe the trade of 
merchandize, and «lend out money at 
uſury. They haye two market-days in 
every week, to the which reſort an infinite 


number of people of the mountains, 


plains, and valleys, being neighbours 
thereabouts, which bring thither all 


ſorts of fruits, corn and fow], of very 
cheap price; for I have ſeen a patridge 


ſold for a Judit, which is a ſmall piece 


of ſilver money, in manner four-ſquare, - 


and is in value of our money four pence 
and a mite; but true it is that their par- 
tridges be not ſo big nor delicate as ours 
are; the hens and chickens are alſo very. 


good and cheap, for that they have in moſt 
parts of their houſes furnaces, made in Furnaces, 

manner like unto the hot-houſes or ſtoves fitly made 
of Germany, in which, with a ſmall 0 
heat, they breed and hatch their eggs chickens. 
without help of the hen, and therefore it 


is not to be marvelled at though they have 


great plenty of ſuch pullen. They alſo Camels 
oxen, and oxcy, 


which ſuod 


have a great number of camels and 
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which they do ſhoe, load, and ride upon 


'The Moors 
ride their 
horſes *» 
without 
ſaddle or 
bridle, 


Weapons 
of the 
Maors, 


- 


Many re- 
nied Chri- 
ſtians in 


Ag ien. 


A miſera- 
rable lite 
ot theChri- 


{han Haves 
10 Aly {it's 


Prenunt 
gardens, 


as upon horſes : and going through the 
ſtreets, becauſe of the multitude of peo- 
ple, which there is marvellous, they go 
crying with a loud voice, Balut, Baluc, 
which is to ſay, beware, beware. I have 
alſo ſeen diverſe Moors mounted on Bar- 
bary horſes without ſaddle, bridle, ſtir- 
rops or ſpurs, having only a ſtring in the 
mouth to ſtay them withal; and as for 
the men, they are altogether naked, hav- 
ing only about their middle parts, to cover 
their privities, ſome piece of a white 
ſerge or blanket in manner of an apron, 
and about their head a linnen cloath roll- 
ed, which they bring about and under 
their chin, 

Their weapons are three darts or long 
javelins, which they carry in their right 
hand, and do ſhoot and throw with won- 
derful dexterity, and upon their left arm 


is faſtened a large dagger made a little 


crooked, after the faſhion of a wood-knife, 
which they call Secquin, and uſe to fight 
at hand ſtroaks withal, and to annoy 
their enemies coming to the cloſe, The 
moſt part of the Turks of Algier, whether 
they be of the kings houſhold or the gal- 
lies, are Chriſtians renied, or Mebomatiſed, 
of all nations, but moſt of them Spani- 
ards, Italians, and of Provence, of the 
iſlands and coaſts of the Mediteranean, Sea 
given all to whoredom, ſodomy, theft, 
and all other moſt deteſtable vices, liv- 
ing only on rovings, ſpoils, and pillaging 
at the ſeas and iſlands being about them ; 
and with their practic art bring daily to 
Algicr a great number of poor Chriſtians, 
which they ſell unto the Moors, and other 


merchants of Barbary for ſlayes, who af- 
terwards tranſport them and ſell them 


where they think good, or elſe beating 
them miſerably with ſtaves, do employ and 
conſtrain them to work in the fields, and 
all other vile and abject occupations 
and ſervitude almoſt intolerable; and 
therefore it is not at all ro be marvelled 
at, though theſe poor Chriſtian ſlaves made 
of it no 1cruple at all in putting us in dan- 
ger, to ſet themſelves at liberty, 
Without the city, towards the weſt, are 
many fair and pleaſant gardens, ſet and 


adorned with diverſe trees bringing forth 


fruits of all forts; amongſt other things 
there are melons of marvellous goodneſs 
and incomparable ſweetneſs; they have 
allo another fruit called pateque, which 
the talians call anguries, being like in 
bignels and colour to our green citrovilles 
in winter, Which they cat raw without 
bread or ſalt, and hath a taſte ſo delicate 


and ſweet that it melteth in ones mouth; 
iving a water as it were ſugared, and 
erves greatly to refreſh and digeſt. About 
their gardens are many wells full of good 
water, and theground thereabouts, although 


abounding with mountains and vallies, is 
very fertile for fruits and vines. On the o- 


ther part towards the eaſt, without the 


town, runneth into the ſea a ſmall river 


called Savo, which ſerveth well, as well Saw, a ri. 
to drink of as other commodities, and ©: 


alſo maketh many mills to grind. The 
courſe of the ſea from the 8 0 of Marſuæ, 
(where as yet are ſeen the foundations of 


the ancient city of Tipaſa, which in times 7;paſa, an 
paſt was by the emperors of Rome honoured old city. 


in praiſe of the country Latine), doth 
bow and wind like unto a croſs-bow-lath, 
and all along the river and the ſhore, the 
Mooriſh women and maiden ſlaves of 
Algier go to waſh their linnen, being 
commonly quite naked, ſaving that they 
wear a piece of cotton-cloth of ſome 
ſtrange colour to cover their ſecret parts, 


(which notwithſtanding for a little piece 


of money they will willingly uncover). 
They wear alſo for an ornament about their 
neck, arms, and legs, great collars or 
bracelets of latten, ſet with certain falſe 


ſtones; but as for the wives of the Turks 


or Moors, they are not ſeen to go un- 
covered, for they wear a great bernuch 
made of a blanket of white, black, or 
violet colour, which covereth their whole 
body and the head, The ſecond day after 
our arrival at Alger, I found the means 
for money, and with fair words to hire a 
renied Spaniard to conduct and lead me 
through all places that I moſt deſired to 
ſee z ſo as by his means I ſaw and learned 
many things within four or five days that 
we were there in quiet, and namely 
brought me upon a high mountain, be- 
ing a mile from the town, to ſee and be- 
hold the ſituation of a very ſtrong and 


great tower, being built upon another 


mountain there near about, and gently 
enquiring of him what ſtrength the tower 
might be of, he declared unto me, that 
the breadth of the ditches about the ſame 
was ſeyenteen braſes, ſaying about the 
gate and entry into it towards the north, 
it was only ſeven fathoms broad, and two 
ſpears length deep; moreover he ſaid un- 
to me, that within the fortreſs, there 
were nine great caſt pieces, and eighteen 
other, as well minions, as fawconetg and 
others, and thar in the midſt of the tower, 
there was a well of very good water; up- 
on the height thereof ſtanding a wind- 
mill, and another without the gates, 46d 

m4 that 
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that thirty ordinary ſoldiers are commit- 
ted within it to keep the ſame; and to 


make ſhort, that this tower was made to 


none other intent (as alſo others ſince 
have confirmed) than for the guarding 
and keeping of the fountain heads which 
from thence are brought and conveyed 
under the water into the city. 


CH A P. IX. 


By what means Cairadin Barberouſſe came 
1 be king Algier. 


Lgier was a long time under the do- 
A minion of the king of Telenſin, un- 
til ſuch time as they of Bugie choſe a new 
king, unto whom they gave and render- 
ed themſelves as his tributaries, becauſe 
he was nearer unto them than the king of 
Telenſin, and that he could ſooner help 
them, if need were. But in proceſs of 
time, perceiving themſelves to be as it 
were free, and out of all doubt, armed 
certain ſhips to the ſea, with which 
they became ſuch. courſers, or pirates, 
that in ſhort time they annoyed, by their 
pyracies and robberies on the ſea, not only 
the coaſt of Spain, but alſo all the Medi- 


terahean iſlands ; which perceiving, Fer- 


Ferdinan- dinando the Catholick king, ſent to Algier 
do, the ca- a great army to beſiego them, and, for to 
dice, keep them in moſt deſtreſs, cauſed with 
Ph oft: a marvelous readineſs a fort to be made 
the moors in a ſmall ifland, which lieth before the 


to a truce. city, keeping them by that means ſo 


ſtraightly beſieged, that in ſhort time 


they were conſtrained to require a truce 

for ten years, which was agreed unto 

them upon condition of a certain tribute, 

which they payed until the death of king 
Ferdinando; for then they, eſpying a con- 

venient time and means to break the 

truce, and to ſet themſelves at liberty, 

called unto them Cairadin Barbarouſſe, 

who after the ſiege of Bone, retired to the 

caſtle of Gegill, ſtanding in the coaſt of 

the Mediterancan- Sea, upon the top of a 

high rock 70 miles from Bagie, who be- 

ing by them choſen to be their chief cap- 

tain, gave many fierce aſſaults unto the 
fortrels, ſo as he put the Spaniards to 

flight, and, incontinent, after cauſed it to 

be ruined and pulled down even to the 
foundation; he then ſeeing ſo happy ſuc- 

ceſs of his enterprize, could no longer 

abide to be as a companion, but in a bath 
traiterouſly ſlew a prince of Arabia called 
g/ dig Selim, who declared himſelf to be lord of 

| by treaſon, the city, 2 | 

; Afterwards forſaking the name of a 
captain any longer, cauſed himſelf to be 
called king, and coined money under his 


Vol. I. 


name, and ſo well guided his affairs, that 
in a ſhort time after he brought all his 


* 


5 


neighbours about him to become contri- * 


butary unto him; ſuch was the beginning 
of the magnificent eſtate of Cariadin Bar- 
barouſſe ; after whoſe death, his brother 
Hariadne ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 


ed at the time we arrived there. 
Of the further proceſſion of our navigation; 


and after him his ſon Caſſam, who reign- 


No return to the diſcourſe of our na- 
vigation, which I left at the Cape 


Malaſux, from whence (having ſojourned 


there a night) we departed in the morn- 


ing, the wind ſo contrary that forced us 
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to come to an anchor near to the Cape Cape of 
Tedele; at which place we faw within a Tedele. 


reat rock, a deep entrance being two 
ight ſhot long, into the which the ſea 
entereth even to the very bottom, where 
we entered with our ſkiff, even to the 
half of it, and thinking to paſs on further, 


=D. 


we found ſo great a number of ſtrange Strange 


mice, that we were conſtrained to 
back, ſo were we perſecuted; and ſ 
fear they ſhould piſs on our heads (their 
piſs being venemous) we were forced to 
cover us, and to wrap ourſelves in our 
cloaks, This part of the ſea is very full 
of mountains and great rocks. Approach- 
ing the city of Tedele are certain valleys, 
very fertile of vines, gardens, and fruit- 
ful trees, and as we were lying at anchor, 
certain of the city for our money, brought 
unto us ſundry victuals, fruits and melons z 
in the evening we took in freſh water out 
of a well being a little beyond our gallies, 
and in the morning, with a favourable 


wind, having doubled the Cape, we paſ- 


ſed along the town of Tedele, of which I 
ſhall make here a brief deſcription, 


G 


of the town of Tedele, and of the inbabi- 


tants there.. | 


Edele is a tity containing about 2000 


the bottom of a mountnin, and on the 
hanging of a great rock. On the midſt of 


the mountain is a little caſtle from 
along which goeth a wall ſtretching to 


rn mice, 
yr | 


harthſteeds, ſituated upon the Me- Jedele. 
diteranean- Sea, 60 miles from Algier; at 


that of the city; the Africans firſt 


edified it, and at this preſent is inhabited 


by a people very merry and pleaſant ; for, 
for the moſt part of them they are given 


to the exerciſe of the harp and Jute: 


7 Thair 


The Voyages made into Turky, 
is ſituated much lower, and as well with» 
in as without accommodated with wells 
and good fountains, The houſes within 
it (having been twice ſacked and ſpoiled 
by the Spaniards) are evil built, and 
this town doth not now contain above 
300 harths. The emperor Charles the fifth, Carli, 
after he had ſubdued the town cauſed, j\* fifth 
upon a height on one ſide towards the there a 
welt, a | bhp caſtle to be built, which caſtle. 
commanded on all ſides, and accom- 
modated it with a number of ciſterns to 
gather water in, for that on this height 
there is neither well nor fountain : not- 
withſtanding, ſhortly after it was raiſed by 
the Turts and Moors, and the Spaniards The Sha. 
-rous for in taking in of their ſails, we had been in driven out of it. Without the city, towards 40 a dri. 
ailors, great danger of being all drowned, the caſt, is ſeen a goodly and large cham- the 3 
and immediately ſaw our frigate (which _ country, inhabited and tilled by a M7: 4:z x 
was made faſt to our galley) loſt before kind of people called Merdez, which People. 
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Their principal craft and occupation is fifh- 
ing, and dying of wools and cloth, by 
reaſon of diverſe ſmall brooks very fit for 
their dyings, which deſcending from the 
mountains through diverſe places of the 
town, iſſue into the ſea. The inhabitants 
of the ſame place are under the fame 
obeiſance and juſtice, that thoſe of Algier 
are, Leaving the coaſt and town of Ted- 
dele we bare room to ſea-wards, and had 
ſo good ſpeed, that the twenty-fourth of 
| July in the evening, we diſcovered the 
city. of Gigeri, but even thinking to be 

near it, within a moment aroſe ſuch a 
Boraſque ſudden Boraſque or Flaa, that if our ma- 


2 riners had not nimbly beſtirred themſelves 
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our eyes, becauſe they had not quickly 
cut the halſer, but all our men were 
ſaved by ſwimming to our gallies. Theſe: 
Boraſques (engendred of a wind called by 
the Grzcians, Tiphon; of Pliny, vertex or 
- vortex, but vulgarly Tourbillon, or whirl- 
wind, proceed not out of the welt, not- 
withſtanding they often happen in win» 
ter) are very often and dangerous all 
along the coaſt of Barbary, and as they 
come very ſuddenly, ſo are again ſoon 
appeaſed. The twenty-fifth in the even- 
ing we arrived at the port of Bone, where 
we being come to an anchor, the ambaſ- 
ſador ſent to ſalute the Caddy, which 
keeps the town upon tribute under the 
king of Algier. This Caddy was a renied 
Chriſtian, and notwithſtanding ſhewed 


himſelf very courteous and liberal towards 


us, for over and above the refreſhings of 
fleſh, bread and fruits which he gave us, 
about ſupper-time ſent unto the ambaſſa- 
dor two great platters of Macolique, full 
of their kind of meat dreſſed according 
to their faſhion, which was a kind of 
Menudes made in paſte with onions, and fat 
pullets with certain ſauces of very good 
taſte and ſavour, 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the city of Bone, anciently called Hip- 
pon, of which St. Auguſtine was biſhop. 


B in times paſt, edified of the Romans 
upon the Mediteranean-Sea, ſtanding on 
the one ſide upon high and ragged rocks, 
and there is a very fair and ſumptuous 
Moſque, unto which is adjoined the houſe 
of the Caddy; but the other ſide of the 
town, towards the ſouth, and the valley, 


One, anciently called Hippon, or 
which ſaint Auguſtine hath been bi- 


The next day, being the twenty- ſixth after 


country, beſides the great quantity of corn 
that it bringeth forth, nouriſheth and 
paſtoreth in the valley a great number of 
oxen, Kine, ſheep and other cattle, ſo 
plentifully, that with their milk and but- 
ter, not only the city of Bone is provided 
and furniſhed, bur alſo Thures and the iſle. 
of Gerbes. There are alſo about it many 
fair garden-plats, plentifully abounding 
with dates, figs, and ſweet melons, At 
the beginning of the valley paſs two ſmall 
rivers, whereof the next and greateſt 
hath a bridge of ſtone, under the which 
is a Way to an old ruined church, being 
berween two rocks, which the Moors re- 
port to have been the church of St. 
guſtine, which made me the more deſirous 
to go and ſee it, notwithſtanding that a 
Jew, born in Spain, being then with me, 
uſed all the means he could to perſwade 
me from it, by reaſon of the dangers which 


he ſaid there were of the thieves called Aler- 


bes, who thereabouts lie ſecretly hid to 
entrap thoſe who came that way; by 
which his remonſtrances notwithſtand- 
ing he could not diſſwade me, but 


that he needs muſt accompany me; 


and certainly there I found by experience; 
and upon the top of a high mountain he 


| ſhewed me a ſmall troop of theſe Alerbes 
ſtark naked, mounted on horſeback with 


their darts in their hands, after the faſhion 
of thoſe I ſaw in Algier. In the haven or 
road which lieth before the fortreſs is 
found great quantities of very fair coral, 
which Andrew Doria then had in farm of 
the king of Algier, for which he paid 
unto him yearly great ſums of money. 
By chance we found there a ſhip of Mar- 


ſeilles conducted by a corſair, to gather 


the ſame, who preſented unto the am- 
baſſador many fair and great branches, 


ſun- 


A church 
Au- built by 8. 


Cape de 
Roſe. 


Galite and de Ia Galite, and .des Symbols, there' flew 


Symbols. 
A flying 
fiſh. * 


of our ſlaves, but in behalf of the 
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ſun- ſet, weighing our anchors, we de- 
parted from Bone, and paſſed from the 
gulf which continueth about eighteen 
miles to the Cape of Roſe, and paſſing 
further towards the ſight of the iſles 


a fiſh into our galley of the length, 
colour and bigneſs of a great ſardin, 
which before had two great wings and two 
leſs behind, his head and mouth being 
great according to the proportion of the 
body: this fiſh is by the Moors called 
Indol. And having doubled the Cape 
Bon, the twenty-eighth day we arrived 
at the iſle of Pantalaree z where, by reaſon 
of a contrary wind, we were for that 


night conſtrained to come to an anchor, 


and to put us to the diſpoſition of the 
wind, 


CHAP, XIII 
Of our arrival in the iſle of Pantalaree; 


H E other night following, we 
came to an anchor in another 

road of that iſland about ſix miles from 
the city, and in the morning one of the 
warders thinking we had been of the em- 
peror's party, or of Malta, came into our 
galley to make a preſent unto the ambaſ- 
ſador of a good quantity of raiſins and 
figs, which he brought in a goat's ſkin 
upon his back. This preſent being not ſo 
ſoon rewarded, as it was taken, our 
trumpeter was ſent with his warder to de- 
mand of the lieutenant of the'iſland two 
ſlaves of Provence, Which the day before 


were run away out of the galliot of the 


knight de Seure. Notwithſtanding we had 
delivered them from the captivity of Algier, 
with ſuch danger as I have before recited 
unto you, whilſt we renewed our beverage 
out of certain ciſterns, and towards the 
evening, the warder and our trumpeter 
returned without having heard any news 


lieutenant told the ambaſſador, that the 


News ſent Turks army Was at Malta, and tlrat· they 


8 22 had ſacked the town of Auguſta in Sicily, 
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and that Andrew Doria, meaning to have 
paſſed from Sicily towards the town of 
Africk, to furniſh the place with ſol- 
diers and ammunition, did the ſixth day 
of the ſame month of July, through evil 


conduct, and want of knowledge, ſo beat 


againſt the iſle of Lampedoſe, that of fif- 
reen gallies which were with him, there 
were eight loſt; to wit, his Capitaineſs, 
and two other, being his own, out of 
which he and a ſlave only were ſaved, 
and two which appertained to the marquiſs 
of Terreneuf the patron of Cigallela, pa- 


His iſle of Pantalaree, which by the Panta larec, 


nois. $65 
tron of Monego, and the galiſſa of Sicily, 
with all thoſe that were within them, 


CHAP. XV; 
Deſcription of the iſle. 


| & antients was called Paconia, is very antient!y 
hilly and full of great rocks: there grow- ce. 


eth great quantity of cotton, capers, figs, 
melons and raiſins, and throughout the 
iſland is full of ciſterns. There are alſo 
many ſmall houſes very antiently built 
within the ground (made like unto caves) 


made by the Moors in the time they poſ- 


ſeſſed the iſland. Along the ſea- ſide are 
found ſtones being black, and glittering 
like unto fine jet, and certain rough 
ſtones. They have no horſes, but of 
oxen great ſtore, with which they la- 
bour and till the ground; however there 
groweth no corn, of which they furniſh 
themſelves out of the iſle of Sicily, unto 
which they are ſubject z but there grow- 
eth certain other grain and herbs of ſmall 
eſtimation, There groweth alſo a ſmall 
tree like unto Nerte, which the Moors 
called Vero, and the Sicilians Stinco, bring- 
ing forth a ſmall round fruit, which at 
the firſt is red, and being ripe waxeth 
black; of which the inhabitants of the 
iſland (which are very poor) make oil, 
which they uſe as well to burn in their 
lamps, as to eat; and the women, after 


having waſhed their heads, anoint Oil made 
their hair with it, to make it grow long of Stine. 


and fair. The men, as well as women, are 
by nature good ſwimmers, as by expe- 
rience we ſaw, by a woman of the coun- 
try, bringing a great baſket with fruit, 


entered into the ſea, and ſwimming, Th 
men of 


this coun- 
try are ve- 


ry good 
ſwimmer 9. 


brought the ſame to ſell in our galley, This 
iſland containeth thirty miles in length, 
and in breadth about ten miles. 


Of our departure from the iſie Pantalaree 
towards Malta, TE 


„ H E thirtieth day of the ſame 
month of July we departed from 
Pantalaree with ſuch a favourable wind, 


that the firſt day of Auguſt, being paſſed 
the iſle of Goze, we arrived about the 
evening in the road of Malta, where, in- 
continent, we were viſited by the knights. 


Parifot and Villegaignon, and of many 


others of divers nations: and after the 


ambaſſador had given to underſtand to 


the great maſter, his coming, the chains 
of the haven being opened, with ſalu- 


"tation 


e Wo- 
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tion accuſtomed of the one ſide and other, 
we entered into the hayen, upon the ſides 
whereof were with the afore- named, the 
divers other knights came thither on 
behalf of the grand maſter = birth a 
Spaniard) named Omede, which received 
the ambaſſador, and preſented unto him a 
mulet; on which he alighted, and accom- 
panied him to the great hall of the caſtle, 
where the grand maſter with divers knights 
attended him, and having done reverence 
unto him, and declared part of his au- 
thority, the night approaching, taking 
his leave, returned to his galleys. The 
next day he was by the great maſter in- 
vited to a ſumptuous dinner, unto 
which all the antient and notable knights 
of the religion were alſo invited and 
aſſembled, and there was openly rehearſed, 
how that certain days before Siſan Baſba, 
captain general of the Turks army had 
taken and ſacked the caſtle of the town 
of Auguſta in Sicily, and that he from 
thence arriving in a port of Malta called 
Mechetto, near unto that of the caſtle, 
put his men there on land to over-run, 
raviſh and ſpoil, all whatſoever th 
ſhould find for their advantage, whic 
they executed moſt cruelly, as ſuch bar- 
barous people in like affairs are accuſtomed 
to do, But a moſt valiant and well-ad- 
viſed knight, a Spaniard, named Guimeran, 
captain of one of the galleys of the 
religion, who could not abide ſuch inſo- 
lency, and ſecretly aſſembling certain 

number of ſoldiers and Inſulans, did 
ambuſhes and other means ſo diſtreſs 
them, that after having taken and ſlain 
ſuch as fell into his lap, made them to 
remove from that place, but notwith- 
ſtanding did not deſift from their enter- 
prizez for from thence they went to the 

Roads of road of St, Paul, where they landed their 
St. Paul. ordnance to beſiege the city, whereof 
they got the ſuburbs, and framed their 
trenches to make the battery. And forſo- 

much as they could not atchieve the end 

of their enterprize (by reaſon as well of 

the roughneſs of the place being full of 

rocks, as ſeeing their men fail them, 

dying through extreme heat) they reſol- 

ved to raiſe their ſiege, and to embark 

Core ſack- themſelves with their ordnance, having 
ed, Main, taken and ſacked all that they 
met withal at advantage. ' From thence 

they went to the iſle of Goze, being very 

hear and ſubject to the iſle of Malta, 

which they lacked and by deceitful 
compoſition took the caſtle, leading the 

| ple, both men, women and children, as 
Six thou- Raves, into miſerable captivity, being in 
{and three number {fix thouſand and three hundred, 
bundred The knight de Villegaignon, in his treaty 


priſoners 
taken. 


— 
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which he hath publiſhed of the wars of 


Malta, doth recite a hiſtory no leſs lamen- 
table than full of deſpair, and unnatural 
cruelty ; and is of a Sicilian Which in that 
place had dwelled a long time, and there 4 itiful 
married a wife, by whom he had two hittory. 
fair daughters, then being in ſtate to be 
married, who ſeeing his laſt calamity ap- 
Proaching, becauſe he would not in his 
Preſence ſee his wife and his daughters 
raviſhed and violated, and be brought 

into ſhameful ſervitude, and to deliver 
them from all ſhame and bondage, having 
called them into his houſe, firſt New with A frage 
his ſword his two daughters, and after-<'«clcy. 
wards their mother; and this done, 

with a harquebuſe and a croſs. bow bent 

(as quite bereft of ſenſes) made towards 

his enemies, of whom he ſlew two at 

the firſt encounter; afterwards fighting a 
while with his ſword, being invironed 
with the multitude of Turks, brought 
himſelf to the end of his moſt unhappy 

life. Behold the ſummary of the miſeries 
which happened to the Turks in few days 


in the iſles of Sicily, Malta, and Gore. 


After which things the Baſcha cauſed his 
army, with the whole booty and prey, to 
embark, and removed the twenty-ſeventh 

of July, towards Barbary, to beſiege the 

caſtle of Tripoli, Dinner being ended, The 2c 
the ambaſſador, in preſence of that noble of king 
aſſembly, declared the «zeal and good- % to 
will which the moſt Chriſtian king his n af 
maſter had always born to their religion, Alia. 
and the great diſpleaſure he would take, 

when he ſhould underſtand the great 
damage which the Tyrks had done to that 

iſle, aſſuring them that if in time he had 

been there arrived, to have his remon- 
ſtrance unto the Baſha, he would neither 

have ſpared his pains, not yet the favour 

of the king his maſter, to have cauſed 
them to remove, Whereupon the great 
maſter (after his great thanks) ſaid unto 

him, that there was yet time enough to 
pleaſure them, 1f that according to the 
good-will of the king, and offer which 


he had made, might pleaſe him to ſail - 
towards Tzipotf;," Which the Turks were 
gone to beſiege, in r to perſwade 


them (in ſo:great neceſſity, and before 

they ſhould” proceed further) to remove 

and leave the ſiege z for he fearedthat the 

place being little, and of ſmall force, and 
moreover, for that by reafon of the poor Th. an 
treaſure of "the religious, as he affirmed, baſlador 
could not have been fortified nor ſuc. confentet! 


coured, and might not long hold out, J %, 


nor reſiſt ſuch a great army; whereunto perſwade 


the ambaſſador did willingly conlent, the Ba- 
aw, to 


although the charge of his voyage did e e 
And fiege 


they hereof. 


command him to go another way, 


Ma va, an- 
tiently 
cnlled 


Melita. 


The ca- 
ſtle of the 
end ma- 
ſter very 


ſtrong. 
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they of the religion having prepared a 
frigate to direct us, he aſſured them that 
ſo ſoon as he could, he would by the 
ſame give them to underſtand of all the 
news. We ſojourned in the iſle of Malta 
only two days, as well to make clean our 
galleys, as to take in freſh water and 


other things neceſſary ; and within this. 


{mall time I endeavoured, by all pains and 
ſtudy, to ſee and underſtand the things 
moſt notable and ſingular of this iſland, 
in which the knight of Villegagnon, for the 
old acquaintance he had with me, and 
the good will he bore towards me, was a 
great help unto me: and therefore before 
I proceed any further I thought, not 
to vary from my purpoſe, to make here 
a ſuccinct deſcription of the iſland, and 
memorable things thereof, following there- 
in as well the writings of the antient and 
modern Geographers and Hiſtoriogra- 
phers, as that which with mine eyes I 
have ſeen. 


CHAT 
Deſcription of the iſle of Malta. 


Alta, which by the antients was 
called Melita, is an iſle in the Medi- 


terranean-Sea, between Sicily and Tripoli, 
in Barbary, which from the weſt to the 
eaſt containeth in length two and twenty 


miles, in breadth eleven, and in circuit 
threeſcore, It is an iſland low and ſtony, 
and hath five fair and Jarge ports, all 
iſſuing at one mouth; at the entry of 


which iſle is the caſtle, where the grand 


maſter keepeth, by art and nature almoſt 
impenetrable, being furniſhed with good 
quantity of ordnance, and ſituated upon 
a high rock, three parts environed with 
the ſea ; and on the ſide towards Cande, 


| ſeparated with a large channel from the 


Bourg, which lieth underneath it, very 


large, and well inhabited, full of fair 
houſes and palaces, well built, every 
one with a e for they have neither 
there, nor in the caſtle, either wells or 
fountains. 
churches both Greek and Latin, and in 
the midſt of the' great place, a large 


pillar erected, where the malefactors are 


puniſhed. True it is that this Bourg is 
not defenſible againſt any great ſiege, 


becauſe it is environed with large hills, 


Many ; 
whores in 
Malta. 


unto which on all ſides it is ſubject ; it 
is inhabited and peopled with a great 
number of commanders, 'knights and 
merchants of all nations, and above, all 
there is great abundance of Courtiſans, 
both Greek, Italian, Spaniards, Moors, 
and N The common ſort wear 
Vor. I. 


There are alſo many fair 


none other cloathing, by reaſon of the ex: ummer- 
tremity of the heat, than a long linnen cloathing 
white ſmock girded under their breaſts, of the 
and over the ſame a fine white woollen % 


mantle, by the Moors called Barnuche, 
as in the end of this chapter I have lively 


ſet forth unto you. The city is diſtant Deferip- 
{ix miles from the caſtle, fituated, upon tion of the 
the top of a mountain, environed on ©: 


three parts with great valleys full of 
gravel and large ſtones very painful to 
walk on. On the ſouth ſide, abour two 
miles from the city, is a great fountain, 
bringing forth ſuch a marvelous number 
of eels, that it is almoſt incredulous, 


which have ſo arp teeth, that -there Fels with 
0 


ſhar 
ron P 
ſtrong, but they _ 


cannot be a ſtring 
will bite it aſunder; ſo that ſuch as will 
take them, are forced to ſtrengthen their 
lines about the hook with a ſilk or cotton 
thread, and as ſoon as they feel them 
taken, be very ready to pull them up; 
and out of this fountain our galleys took 


in their freſh water. There are in this iſland Sixty vil- 
ſixty caſtles or villages, all well inhabited, VB l 


and abounding with barley, cunego, 
(which is a grain that they mingle 
amongſt their corn to make bread) cotton, 
citrons, oranges, melons, and other 
fruits of excellent goodneſs; but for 
wheat and wine they furniſh themſelves 
out of Sicily: there are bred very good 
mulets and horſes of the race of Spain. 
The ſieur Villegazgnon led me into a garden, 
which the grand M. Omede cauſed to be 
made beyond the port, and near unto the 
Bourg ; which garden is beautified with a 


goodly lodging containing a chamber, war- 


drobe, hall and kitchen. The court is 


paved with Moſaick ſtone, and the loun- 


tains, very freſh and good to drink; the 
gardiners houſe, chapel, and pond for 
to water the horſ&, all cut out by mar- 
velous and induſtrous art out of a great 
rock, which is of a very fair white ſtone, 
and near the entrance of the gate, out of 
the ſame rock, is cut a great man on 
horſeback coloured green, a great deal 
larger chan the ruſtick of Rome, As 
for the garden, the earth 1s carried into 
it, and planted with all ſorts of excellent 
fruit-trees, as apples of paradile, 
which they call muſes, dates, apples, 
pears, prunes, peaches, figs common, 
and of the Indies, and other fruits and 
herbs of ' incomparable goodneſs, in ſuch 
ſort, that this place excelleth all others in 
pleaſures and dainties. The air in ſum- 
mer is dangerous, by reaſon of the great 
heat, and therefore they ſtudy to ſeek 
places cool and ſhady, To ſhelter us from 
the heat of the ſun there is another port, 
which looks towards the north, called 
7 E. the 
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Port of St. 
Paul, 


As 23. 


the port of St, Paul, (where the Turks, as 
I have ſaid, landed to beſiege the city)and 
this place is ſo called, for that the apoſtle 
Paul having ſuffered the dangers of 
marvelous fempeſts upon the ſea fourteen 
days, when by Feſtus he was ſent to Rome, 
his feet and hands bound, and being 
ſtung with a viper, caſt the ſame into 
the fire, and healed the father of Publius 
of an ague, and flux, which happened 
in the third year of the reign of Nero. 


E HAT. 
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Chriſtians z the next day the ambaſſador 
ſent his preſents unto the Baſba, which 
were two fine pieces of ſcarlet of Paris, 
one piece of fine holland cloth, and one 
ſmall clock or dial, which he received 
with very great contentment and pleaſure. 
Afterward Cotignac, which had carried the 
preſent, returning, the ambaſſador accom- 
panied by his gentlemen, went to declare 
unto him the cauſe of his coming, praying 
him, in the name and behalf of the king, 
to refrain from ſuch an enterprize, which 
the Baſha would not agree unto, but to the 


contrary made him anſwer, that the great The Ba- 
Turk was much grieved, that the knights, /**'s 
at the giving up of the Rhodes having 2% 

giving up e naving foundedon 
ſworn, at no time after to bear arms the per- 
againſt the Turſtiſh nation, had not only, jury of 
contrary to their oaths, aided and fa- = 

; nights 

voured all the enterprizes of the emperor, of the 


namely at the taking of the city of religion. 


Of our departure from Malta towards 
| Tripoli, 


T O return to our navigation, accord- 
ing to the requeſt which the grand 
maſter had made unto the ambaſſador 
upon the Sunday, being the ſecond day of 


Auguſt, at the going down of the ſun, 
being departed from the haven, having 
doubled the cape of Marche-Siroch, we 
ſailed until the Tueſday following towards 


Cape of 
Marche- 
Stroch, 


the evening; at which time we deſcribed 


the coaſt of Tripoli; but to eſchew the 

danger of the night, becauſe of the coaſt 

which is low and ſandy, and by reaſon we 

would not, at an unſeaſonable hour, enter 

amongſt the Turks army, having ſtruck 

our ſails, we did nothing but lie by the 

wind until the dawning of the day, when 

we perceived the ignorance of our pilots, 

which having taken no heed unto the 
Ignorance ſtream, which in thoſe parts 1s very fierce, 
in Ar Ve found our ſelves to be driven back a- 
dangerous, bout thirty miles from our right courſe, 

were conſtrained to go about by Lebech, 
Cape of towards the cape of Taiure, diſtant from 
the town of Taiure two miles, and twelve 
miles from Tripoli, At this cape of 
Taiure were four gallfots on the rear- 
ward of the Turks army, whom, having 
ſaluted, we proceeded forwards towards 
the army, which was about a mile from 
Tripoli, where Cotignac with the frigate was 
ſent to inform the Baſba of our coming, 
who ſtraightways was ſent back with a 
Raiz of the galley and a Janiflary to re- 
ceive the ambaſſador, and to bring him to 
the galley royal, who being entered into 
his ſKiff, honourably accompanied, went 
to ſalute the Baſha, who made him 
good countenance, ſhewing his coming to 
be very acceptable unto him. The talke 
between them was for this time not very 
long, for the ambaſſador incontinently re- 
turned to his galleys, and within a while 
after the Baſha ſent unto him a preſent 
of five and twenty ſheep, and certain 
other refreſhments. All that day we 
were viſited by divers Turks and renied 


) 


Faire. 


The am» 
b (lador 
Aaluteth 
the Bajha. 


Africa againſt Dorgut, but alſo of them- 
ſelves did daily wage war againſt his high- 
neſs, and did thereunto all the worſt 
they could; and that he therefore was 
moved to preſs his army, to chaſtiſe their 
temerity, and if it were poſſible, to drive 
them out of Africa, and in all that lay 
in him to-endamage them z he complained 
alſo of the ſieur Leon Strofſa, prior of 
Capua, for that he being in the ſervice of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, had ſent hisgal- 
ley to them ofthe religion, to ſerve in the 
wars againſt them, Moreover, that the 
day before he had intelligence, that the 
frigate which be brought with us was of 
Malta, whereof he thought very ſtrange; 
which the ambaſſador perceiving, and 
that by no intreaty he was to be perſwaded 
from his pretence, determined to proceed 
on his voyage towards Conſtantinople, 
with all poſſible diligence, to the 
intent to try whether he could obtain 
of the great lord that which by his lieu. 
tenant was refuſed, making his account 
that the place (which to him ſeemed more 
ſtrong than it was, and better furniſhed - 
with good men of war, ordnance, and all 
other kind of munition) would hold out 
longer than it did; but he could not ob- 
tain his leave of the Baſba, but deſired 
him to paſs the time there until ſuch 
time as he had ſeen the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize, which he hoped to have 
ſhortly executed; which made the am- 
baſſador very ſorrowful, who did greatly 
excuſe himſelf upon the haſte of his voy- 
age; but all was in vain, for there was no 
remedy but N. and to arm himſelf 
with patience, The Baſba and Dorgut 
did in the mean time diligently advance 
their trenches and approaches for planting 
of their ordnance, which they did not 


without 
* 
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without great loſs of their men; for they 


of the caſtle having a great deal of good 
ordnance, and the beſt gunners in the 
world, fired continually and diſcharged 
very few ſhot in vain, in ſuch ſort that 
they were often conſtrained to retire, and 
to return with longer trenches. 

The ſeventh day of Auguſt, the Baſba 
came aſhore, to cauſe the reſt of his ar- 
tillery to be brought unto the trenches, 
and therefore ſent to the ambaſſador, 
praying him to come to ſee the placing 
of his camp, and the place where he 
made his approaches, which he durſt not 
refuſe for fear of putting himſelf in ſuſ- 

icion, taking with him to accompany 
Fi the ſieur of Sr. Veran, Cotignac, the 
knights de Seure, and de Maliane, the ſieur 
Caius de Wirail, Saint Mary, and the ſieur 
de Montenard, the captain Coſte, myſelf and 
certain other of his houſhold. He found 
the Baſha on the ſea-ſide under a 

avillion, which for the heat of the ſun 
N had cauſed to be ſet up, and after 
they had a little while conſulted together, 


we were brought upon an hill, from 


whence we might eaſily ſee both the town 
and the caſtle, the planting of their camp 
and their approaches, by long and crooked 
trenches, from about three thouſand to 
near four hundred paces from the city, not 
* 7 4 the great endangerment of thoſe 
A hardy of the caſtle, as well of their artillery, 


enterprize as courſes and ſkirmiſhes, which by the 


of certain 


keights knights were daily offered to them. 


And the very ſame Ong, as a renied 
Spaniard told me, twenty knights came 
forth to the ſkirmiſh, even to the pavillion 
of the Baſha, and that in deſpite of the 
whole camp, they carried away with 
them a Turk priſoner, Before I paſs any 
further, for the more certain intelligence 
of matters, I have thought good to make 
a ſummary deſcription of the foundation 
and ſituation of Tyipoli. 


HAP. XVII. 
Foundations of the city of Tripoli, 


Tripoli. 1 is a City of Barbary, ſituated 
on the main land upon the coaſt of 

the Megiterranean-Sea, and was firſt built 
by the Romans, and afterwards ſubdued 
by the Gotbs, which poſſeſſed the ſame unto 
the time of Homer the ſecond Califf, and 
was by the Africans ſo ſtraightly beſieged, 
that about the end of ſix months they 
conſtrained the Goths to flee towards Car- 
thage, and to abandon the city, which 
being taken, pillaged and defaced, part 
of the inhabitants being ſlam, and part 
kept , priſoners, fell in the end under the 


brought up in the court of the prince Au 


„ 
puifſance of the kings of Thunes, which 

did re-edify the ſame. But it came to 

paſs, that whilſt Albubenan, king of Fez, 


made war with Abulbabbes, king of Thunis, 


whom he took priſoner, the Genoeſe, with 
an army of twenty ſhips, took it, pillaged 


it, and carried away the moſt part of the 


inhabitants priſoners z of which taking 

the king of Fez being advertiſed, ſent in 
diligence to compound with them for the 
deliverance of the city and priſoners, for 

the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns, which 

were delivered unto them in ready money: 

but after the giving over, and their de- 
parture, they found the one half of the 
money to be counterfeited. Afterwards - 
the king of Thunts was ſet at liberty, upon 

an agreement and alliance which he made 

with Abuſelim, king of Fez, and by that 
means returned to Trepoli, which was of him kxtor- 
and his a long time poſſeſſed, until ſuch tions of 
time as the inhabitants, not being able to "cer 


treaſures of the ſame, who governed for a 
certain ſpace very well, ſhewing himſelf 
mild and tractable towards the citizens: 
but when he ſaw himſelf mounted to fo 
high dignity, waxing proud above mea- 
ſure, even ſuddenly changed his good 
manners and virtues into moſt vitious ty- 
rannies, which gave occaſion unto a bro- 
ther of his to take away his life from him, 
and to the people, to conſtrain, through An her- 


importunity, an hermit which had been mit cor. 
.r.:1Ne 


. Ea to take 
baco, againſt his will, to take the charge goyera- 


and adminiſtration of the city; which, ment 
notwithſtanding, he governed with all upon him. 
modeſty, to the great contentment of the 
inhabitants, until the year fifteen hundred 

and ten, and ſuch time as Ferdinando, king 

of Spain, by force of arms came and oc- 

cupied the ſame; and after his death, was, Cr! 
by the emperor Charles the fifth, given unto the fifth 
the knights of the religion, who brake 8er the o 
down the city to the intent to fortify the rx 
caſtle, which they furniſhed with artillery unte the 
and other amunition neceſſary ; and yet, knights of 
notwithſtanding, hath been fo ill looked .c hag 
unto (whether it was through the ayarice* 

of the grand maſter, or negligence of 

thoſe of the religion) that in the end, to 

their great ſhame,and overthrow, it is again 

fallen into the hands of the Barbarians in 
manner as hereafter ſhall be declared unto 

E. z for that at preſent we will not 

cave purſuing our purpoſe, 
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So now this city is environed by a great 
circuit with hills, and a great number o 
palm trees, bearing dates, amongſt which 
are ſeen many towers and goodly build- 
ings ruined, with certain moſques and 
ciſterns vaulted, alſo one which was 
whole, being very large and full of water 
of excellent goodneſs z it was all paved 
with fine marble of Numidia, and, 
notwithſtanding that the ground is 
lean and ſandy, yet being well tilled 
and trimmed, doth bear many good fruit- 
ful trees; as olive-trees, corniers, ca- 
rabiers, and great abundance of palm- 
trees; of the fruit of which trees, the 

| moſt part of the inhabitants, which are 
poor and needy, are nouriſhed. Alſo there 
grows good melons, raves and pateques, 
Inſtead of corn they ſow maith, which is 
a kind of groſs meal, and of that grain 
they make meal, which they Knead with 
water, and thereof make bread for their 
eating, which they bake upon 'an iron 
plate, heated with a ſmall fire, becauſe 
they have nothing elſe to burn but the 
wood of the palm-tree : and as for the 
commodities of the waters, upon high 
places they uſe ciſterns, but upon the plain, 
along the ſea-ſide, they have many wells 
of freſh water, as well for their drinking, 
as for the watering of their ground and 
gardens; they have alſo great quantity of 
oxen, aſſes, and ſheep, which have very 


eyes, as though they had been horſes; 


f and ſtanding there, I ſaw creeping upon 


the ground a ſcorpion of yellow colour, 
being of length more than a long finger. 
The ſame day the Turks brought their 
ordnance and gabions unto the trenches, 
which Gabions are made of great planks 
of three inches, which they carry in 
their galleys or ſhips to ſerve them when 
they are in need; for when they 
would batter any place, they ſet them in 
the ground in form of baſkets, After- 
wards, being ſet in ranks, they fill them 
with earth, and it is a, very commodious 
invention z for the ſhot can but 
ſlightly paſs over it, and can do no 
hurt nor damage. The Tarks having in 
the night placed their gabions, and their 
ordinance ready to the battery, did the 
next day following, being the eighth of 
Auguſt, begin to fire at the caſtle with 
great fury, which was not left unanſwered, 
and every hour ſome ſlain, Whilſt this 
was a doing the Baha ſent to pray the 
ambaſſador that he would ſuffer none of 
his men to come aſhore, leſt the Turks 
might do them ſome outrage, in miſtaking 


them to be of thoſe of the caſtle, This 


battery continue until about noon, but 
not without receiving great damage from 
the beſieged, who, without ceaſing, ſhor 
into the trenches, ſo as that day they 
ſlew four of the beſt gunners of the army, 


two Chiaous, and certain Raiz of the Rai, are 
galley ; they alſo ſhot off the hand of the capt ins 
clerk general of the army, being a man „, the 


t ba fe 
of great eſtimation and greatly beloved 


long tails, more than a foot long, of which 
the fleſh is very tender and delicate, and 
above all other have great number of ca- 
mels ; for I have ſeen in one field, near the 


town of Tripoli, above three thouſand 
grazing in one paſture, 


CHAT XX: 


Of Baſar, where were ſold the Chriſtians 
taken in the iſle of Sicily, Malta, and 
Goſe, and of the manner of the trenches, 

gabions, and batteries of the Turks, 


TAVING well conſidered the 

placing of the camp, the town and 

caſtle, we returned to the Baſba, with 

whom the ambaſſador talked a while, and 

in the mean while I went to ſee the 
market of the Turks, which they call 

Baſar, being hard by where the poor 
Chriſtians of Sicily, Malta, and Goſe, were 

ſold unto thoſe that offered molt for them, 

and laſt inhaunſers, being permitted unto 

thoſe that bought them (as the antient 

Manner of cuſtom of the oriental Barbarians is) to 
— ſtrip them ſtark naked, and to make 
tian ſlaves them go, to the intent to fee if they 
that come have any natural impediment in their 
to be ſold bodies, looking at their teeth and 


of the Baſba, and, in ſhort, there were 
a great number of Janiſſaries ſlain and 
hurt. Moreover, they burſt one of 
their beft pieces, and diſmounted four 
other, which for that day made them to 
leave off the battery, which they of the 
caſtle did not, but ſhot without ceaſing, 
to endamage the enemy. The night fol- 
lowing the Turks approached nearer 
to the caſtle, upon whom they of the 
caſtle, about break of day, gave an 
aſſault even to their trenches, and being 
retired, the Turks (at the ſun- riſing, 
which they have in great reverence) re- 
newed their battery with great force, and 
eight pieces at once, In the evening 
the fire by miſchance got to their pow- 
der, with the which were burnt thirty 
Turks, and many hurt, and one piece 
broken. The ambaſſador, on the o- 
ther part, ſued with great inſtance for 


licence to purſue his journey, which 


was granted unto him; but as we. were 


upon our departure, the Baſba (being 


almoſt mad) ſent. to him by aneunuch his 
dragoman,ordering that he ſhould ſtay two 


days 


days longer, within which time he hoped 
to win the caſtle. This meſſage ſo grie- 
vous put the ambaſſador in no leſs per- 
plexity of mind, than choler, as well be- 
cauſe of the retarding of his voyage, as 
for the diminiſhing of our victuals, which 
began to grow ſcanty; but there was no 
remedy, but to diſſemble the matter. 
The eleventh of the month the Sieur 

Wirail and I went to ſee the trenches of 
the Salaris being not above one hundred 
and fifty paces from the caſtle, where he 
Was battering with eight great pieces. 
Morataga being behind the artillery, ſent 
for me by a renied Spaniard, called Caſa 


Matta, who having had acquaintance with' 


me in our gallics, had told him that I 
was an engineer of the king, and there- 
fore enquired of me many things apper- 
taining unto the ſiege, and ſtrength of a 
place; I made him a ſhort and brief an- 
{wer, and clean contrary to that which 
by the reaſon of wars and experience I 
did know, which he well perceived, and 
ſmiling, told me that he ſaw well that I 
diſſemoled, Thus Morataga was an eu- 
nuch, of nation a Kaguſey, but for the 
feats of war of good ſpirit and judgtnent, 
and then had the government of Taiure 


and all the country of Tripoli, having no 


greater enemies than the knights of the 
religion, who daily warred againſt him. 
Dorgot was five and twenty or thirty 
paces beyond Salarais alſo, beating with 
eight great pieces; the Janiſſaries and 
Azapis were on the left hand in their 
*trenches, with their harquebuſes ready, 
bows and arrows, targets and bucklers. 


And being thus placed, they had ſo well 


continued the battery, 'that they had 
beaten it down even to the very edge of 
the ditch; but that which was beaten 
down in the day-time, the beſieged re- 
paired in the night, notwithſtanding 
the end was ſuch that an unhappy ſoldier 
of Provence, born in Cavaillion, being 
the pope's country, which by the long 
frequentation he had in thoſe countries, 
had learned the language, and ſerved as 
a ſpy unto the enemy, ſeeing the occaſion 
to be come to that paſs, which his kna- 
very and diſſembled treaſon had wiſhed 
for, and being corrupted with money, 
found means to flee unto the camp, 
where he informed the Turks of the 
weakeſt places of thecaſtle, by the which 
it might be battered and ſoon taken, and 
it was againſt the governor's lodging, 
which ſtanding towards the ditch, and 
having underneath it the cellars to retire 
the munition, could not be repaired nor 
fortified; uy the Baſha having un- 
do 


» 
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derſtood, cauſed the battery there to be 


"planted, laying the pieces ſo low that 


they did eaſily beat the vaults and cellars 


in ſuch ſort as in ſmall time they pier- 


ced the walls; whereupon it followed, 
that the height being charged with ram- 


- 


jen; through the continually. battery 


ſoldiers, for that they knew no means to 
repair the ſame, that ſetting all honour 
aſide, quitting themſelves of their wea- 
pons, concluded together to- take ſome 


egan' greatly to ſink, which amazed the 


party, giving their captains to under- 


ſtand, that havingunto that inſtant quitted 
themſelves as good men and valiant 
ſoldiers, ſeeing their matters to be in 
deſpair of ſuccour, and not able to hold 
out any longer, he would not think evil 
of them, if they thought to practiſe 
ſome way for their ſaſety: whereof the 
governor, called Yallier, a knight of Daul- 
phin, being advertiſed, and by Argoſin a 
Spaniſh ſoldier, one of the eldeſt and moſt 
authorized, ſolicited to come to a com- 


poſition with the enemy, before the walls 


were further endamaged, was greatly diſ- 
mayed : which ſeeing, a ſage and valiant 


knight of France, named Poiſieu, as the 


moſt antient, in the name of the other 
knights declared unto them, that the 
breach» was not ſo great nor profitable 
for the enemy, but that it was defence- 
able to ſuch as would diligently repair 
the fame : and moreover, that it was 
more honourable to knights of honour, 


and luſty ſoldiers, to die valiantly, fight- 


ing againſt the Barbaries for the main- 
tenance of the law and true Chriſtian 
religion, than ſo faint-heartedly to ſur- 
render themſelves to the mercy of 
thoſe, at whoſe hands was nothing to be 
looked for but miſerable ſervitude, and 


all kind of cruelty ; but rather to prevent 


theſe dangers, it were neceſſary to refreſh 
the thirty knights which were there, of- 
fering himſelf to ſuſtain the aſſault, and 
to ſuccour the firſt that he ſhould ' ſee 
weary or hurt, and therefore exhorted the 
governor to fight as long as he could. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe his remon- 
ſtances were of no effect, becauſe the 
governor was without ceaſing ſolicited 


unto, and as it were conſtrained by 4 tunity of 
in, and other of his party, to ſurren 


er, 


Impor- 


the Ar- 


which with vehemency declared unto him %. 


the imminent danger they and ſo many 
women and young children were in, 
finding himſelf bereft of heart and 
fortune, and forſaken of his ſoldiers, 
without further conſideration conſented, 
that a white banner ſhould be erected 


upon the walls to call the enemies to a 


1 parley; 


it: 
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Condi- 
tions pro- 
poſed b 
the be- 
ſieged. 


The Voyages ma 


parley ; and a Turk preſenting himſelf, 
they prayed him that he would learn 
of the Baſha, whether he would receive cer- 
tain of them to treat of ſome good accord 
touching the giving up. of the caſtle , 
whereunto the Baſba lightly conſenting, 
a brave Spaniard, named Guivare, was 
With all diligence diſpatched and a knight 


of Majorque, to offer unto the Baſba the 


caſtle, with the artillery and Ammuni— 
tion, in caſe he would furniſh them 


with ſhips to bring them with bag and 


baggage ſafely to Malta, to whom ſum- 
marily was anſwered, that (foraſmuch as 
yet they had not deſerved any favour, pre- 
ſuming to be ſo bold as to keep ſo ſmall 
a place againſt the army of the higheſt 
prince, on the earth) if they would pay the 
whole charges of the army, he would 


| gladly agree to the matter propoſed, or 
if they would not thereunto conſent, as 


it became them, that for their recompence, 
all thoſe within the caſtle ſhould continue 
ſlaves and priſoners ; notwithſtanding, if 
they incontinently and without delay, did 
ſurrender the place, he would exempt out 
of them two hundred, Whereupon the 
meſſengers returning in deſpair of any 
ſurther tavour, were detained by Drogot 
and Salaraiz, with flattering words, and 
faincd promiſes, that they would endea- 
vour ſo much as in any wiſe lay in them, 
to make the Baſha condeſcend to a better 
and more gracious compoſition, for they 
feared that the beſieged, through deſpair, 
would reſolve (as their extreme refuge) to 
defend themſelves even to the laſt man ; 
and incontinent went to the Ba/ha, to 
declare unto him his overſight, in refuſing 
thoſe which of their own accord came 
to ſurrender themſelves into his hands, 
and that to put them out of doubt and 
deſpair, he ought with all mildneſs to a- 
gree to all that they demanded : for, after 
he had the caſtle, and all the men un- 
der his authority, he might afterwards 
diſpoſe of them as he ſhould think fit. 
The Baſba finding this counſel good, 
cauſed the two meſſengers to be called a- 
gain unto him, declaring unto them with 
fained and diſſembling words, that at the 
inſtance and requeſt of Drogot and Salaraiz 
there preſent, inclining unto their requeſt, 
he diſcharged them of all the coſts and 


charges of the army, ſwearing unto them 
(the better to deceive them) by the head 


of his lord and his own, inviolably to 
obſerve all that which he had promiſed 
unto them, which they too eaſily be- 
lieved, and forthwith went to declare the 
ſame unto the governor and others within 


the caſtle. | 


de into Turky, 


C HAP. XX. 
Of the compoſition and giving up the ca. 
file of Tripoli unto Sinan Baſha. 


HE Baa, the better to atchieve 
| to his enterprize, ſent forth after 
the deputy aforeſaid a Turk, (one of the 
moſt ſubtil to his mind, that he could 
chooſe) to whom he gave expreſs charge 
to perſwade the governour to come with 
him to conclude on a treaty concerning 
giving up the caſtle, and for the veſſels 
which ſhould be neceſſary for their conduct 
to Malta, and that if he made any ſcruple 
of coming he ſhould make a ſemblance as 
though he would remain there in hoſtage 
for him, and that above all things he 
ſhould have an eye to conſider of the 
ſtrength and aſſurance of the beſieged, and 
of the diſpoſition of all things there, 
which the Turk could execute lo finely, 
that the governor, by the counſel of thoſe 
that had perſwaded him to ſurrender, 
notwithſtanding the reaſons of wars, and 
duty of his office, forbad him in ſuch man- 
ner to abandon the place of his charge, 
reſolved upon ſo ſmall an affuranc of the 
Baſha, and gave car unto the miſerable 


end of his fortune; ſo as being deprived V 


of heart and good counſel, taking with upon the 
baſha's 


word, go- 
eth to 


declare unto them the faithfulneſs or him. 


him a knight of his houſhold (to ſend 
him back unto thoſe of the caſtle, to 


diſloyalty of the Tyrk) under the conduct 
of the Turk that was come to fetch him, 
went ſtraight towards the tents of the 
Baſha, who by the Turk that firſt entred 
was advertiſed of the ſmall courage of 
the beſieged, which he afſured him to be 
ſuch, that if he thought it good he might 
bring them to ſuch order and appoint- 
ment as he would himſelf; upon whole 
perſwaſion, calling in the governor 
Vaillier, alter he had rigorouſly reproached 
his timerity, ſaid unto him, that in— 
aſmuch as he had given his word, that 
it he would pay the charges of the army, 
he would let them go with bag and 
baggage, otherwiſe he could diſcharge but 
two hundred, whereat Vaillier being 
greatly moved, anſwered, that it was not 
that which with che deputy of the caſtle 
he had agreed unto ; but ſeeing he would 
do no otherwiſe, that it would pleaſe 
him to ſuffer him to return to the place, 
to have the advice and deliberation of 
the beſieged, which he could not obtain, 
but it was only permitted unto him to 
ſend back the knight that he had brought 


with him to make report of theſe ill 
tidings 


Vaillier 
ſent to 
the gal- 
lies with 
jrons up- 
on him. 
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tidings unto the beſieged, and on the other 


hand Vaillier was ſent to the gallies with 


irons on his legs. They of the caſtle 
having underſtood the terms, were greatly 


afraid of the miſchief, which they 


perceived approaching towards them, and 
could take no other reſolution than the 
next day, in the morning early, to return 


the ſaid knight to the Baſha, to know 


whether they might expect no better, 
But as ſoon as he was come before him, 
the governor was brought in, of whom 
the Baſha aſked, which of the two he would 
chooſe,” either to pay the expences of the 
army, or that he and all they of the caſtle 
would remain priſoners, to whom he 


_ anſwered, that a ſlave had no other au- 


A good 
: ock wiſe 


anſwer 


Of Vail- 


lier. 


Faith and 
romiſe 
rok en. 


b 


thority than that which by his maſter was 
given unto him, and that having loſt, 
beſides his liberty, the power to command, 
if any thing were yet reſerved in him, 
could not counſel him to command to 
agree unto any thing but that which was 
concluded with the delegates z which the 
Baſba hearing, for fear that ſuch an an- 
ſwer ſhould not come to the knowledge 
of the beſieged, and that it ſhould cauſe 
them deſparately to fight it out, having 
taken counſel of his captains, took the 
governour by the hand, and with a 
ſmiling and diſſembling countenance ſaid 
unto him, that without any doubt he 


would, as he had promiſed them, ſet them 


at free deliverance, and that therefore 
without fearing any thing he would cauſe 
them all to come out of the caſtle z but 
the governour, becauſe he had before 
been deceived, would not truſt to his 
words, but ſaid unto him, that he ſhould 
command him that was come from the 
caſtle, for that he knew they would do 
never a wit the more for him. So that 
the Baſha turning towards the knight, 
commanded him that he forthwith ſhould 
go unto them, and cauſe them to come 
forth, ſwearing unto them by the head of 
his great lord, and his own, that they 
ſhould all be delivered and ſet at liberty, 
according to the firſt conventions agreed 
upon ; which the knight believing, 
went to report unto them theſe good 
tidings, which they received with ſuch 
Joy, that without any further care or con- 
ſideration of their miſhap ſo near; and pre- 
pared for them, they ran to the preaſe 
with their wives, children, and beſt 
moveables, ſtriving which ſhould go forth; 
but they were no ſooner iſſued, but were 
clean ſpoiled, and of the enemies, part of 
the knights were ſent to the gallies, and 
the reſt to the Baſha, who being by 
the knight Vaillier admoniſhed of his 


faith which he had twice given, an- 


ſwered, that there was no promiſe to be 


kept with dogs, and that they had firſt 
violated their oath with the great lord, 
unto whom at the giving over of the 
Rhodes, they had ſworn that they never 
would take up arms againſt the Turks. 
The caſtle being taken and ſpoiled, and 
about two hundred Moors 9 that coun- 
try that had ſerved the knights, cut in 
pieces, with great cries and ſhouts, re- 
Joycing at their victory, they diſcharged 
a great peal of ordnance; at which 
noiſe the ambaſſador there arrived, took 
in his heart great diſpleaſure, to ſee, 
that contrary to the oath given to this 
miſerable governor, and many other 
knights, they were thus villainouſly 
treated, lying along the ground as half 
deſperate, And he being by, them prayed 
to intercede with the Baſßha, that for- 
aſmuch as he would not keep his pro- 
miſe, which upon his oath he had promiſed, 
that yet at the leaſt, according to 
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his own voluntary offer, he would re- The am- 


leaſe two hundred 
the ambaſſador went to declare unto 
him effectually, 
ſelf with the excuſes above mentioned, 
and yet nevertheleſs did preſently con- 
deſcend, that two hundred of the cldeſt 
and moſt unapt, ( amongſt which was 
comprehended the governour, and certain 
knights) ſhould be ſet at liberty. But 
as for the Spaniſh knights and certain 
young Frenchmen, which he had cauſed 
to be put into the' chain, there was no 
ranſoming of them, but by great pre- 


ſents, which the ambaſſador made unto 


the Baſba, and to thoſe that were about 
him, and alſo that he ſhould become 
ſurety to cauſe to be rendred and delivered, 
thirty Turks ſlaves, which were taken at 


Malta, at the landing of the army. 


There was within a tower (which the 
Spaniards had built at the entry of the 
haven, when they took the city) a 
French knight with thirty ſoldiers which 
the Turks did practiſe, as much as in 
them lay, 'to overcome with fair words, 
as they had done with them of the ca- 
ſtle, but on his part he dallied with 
them ſo well and 1o long, and with ſo 
many ſubtleties and conditions which he 
propoſed unto them, that he found 
means to recover a bark, into which 
he and his men got, and after having 


of them ; which baſlidor's 
Care lor 
the pri- 


but he purged him- ſoners. 


abandoned the place, retired into our gal- 


lies. This is the whole ſubſtance of that I 
could learn of the knight, touching the 


compoſition and giving over of the caſtle, 
hath 


which the knight de Villegaignon 


more 


— . At A. ... 
** — 
a 


more at large deſcribed in his treaty on 
the wars of Malta, which he hath di- 
rected unto the late emperor Charles the 
fifth, The Baſba ſent to give the am- 
baſſador to underſtand, that it was con- 
venient for him to carry this deſolated 
company to Malta, and that he therefore 
ſhould cauſe his galleys to approach ; 
(which during the ſiege, had lain in a 
road four miles from Tripoli) for to 
take them in, and that he ſhould not 
ſuffer any of his to come to land, which 
was agreed to and accompliſhed out of 
hand : for, about the evening were 
brought-into our patrone, by a captain of 
the Janiſſaries, the governour Vallier and 
the Spaniſh Argoſin, and within a little 
while after were brought in a bark, a 
great number of knights and ſoldiers 

romiſed, of which the knight Yallier 
kept the roll for to call them one aſter 
another, and the croud was ſo great, ſtri- 
ving who ſhould firſt enter into our gallies, 
that it was a thing moſt pitiful to behold, 
for thoſe that were too haſty, were by the 
Turks repulſed with ſtaves and fiſts ; 
and alſo ſome of them, before they could 
get out of the bark, were ſtripped into 
their ſhirts, Now after the knights were 
thus put into our galley, and the ſoldiers 
into the patrone, the next day, being the 
fifteenth day of Ange through means 
of a gown of fine cloth of gold fringed, 
which the ambaſſador gave unto the 
Baſba for a preſent, he obtained licence 
to go to ſee the town and the caſtle, and 
took with him his brother-in-law de Saint 
Veran, his two nephews, Fleurit, Lodon. 


— 


Montenard, the captain Bartolomy and me, 


with his Mouftaſfa and the Dragoman. 
But we coming to the gates of the caſtle, 
finding them ſhut, gave him to underſtand 
who had the ward, that the am- 
baſſador was there with licence of the 
Baſha, to enter and fee the caſtle, 
Notwithſtanding he made us ſtay there 
a great while, and afterwards coming 
through the wicket upon tne bridge, 


where with a ſtaff he began to beat 


certain other Turks which were there, and 
after returning to the ambaſſador, repulſed 
him with moſt injurious words; whereat 
he being offended, ſent to give the Ba- 
ſha intelligence of the rigorous re- 
fuſal made him, deſiring him to ſend 
a Chiaous to cauſe him to have entrance, 
In the mean ſpace, after we had gone 
about the ditches of the caſtle which are 


large and deep, we went to ſee the 


town which was, as before we have de- 
clared, altogether ruined fince the em- 
peror Charles gave it unto the knights. 


The V. oyages mad? into n 


C HAP. XXI. 
Deſcription of the ruins of Tripoli. 


Lthough the houſes and buildings 
withia the town be ruined, yet it 

is environed with very fair and ſtrong walls, 
accompanied with a great number of 
turrets, double ditches and falſe breaches, 
and the ſame are on the three parts envi- 
roned with the ſea, and within them are 
very good wells and fountains. We ſaw 
in the midſt of the town, a triumphal 
arch of white marble, with four faces 
upon four pillars of Corinth four-ſquare, un 
being graven in the front that looketh to- PI arch. 
wards the caſt (by excellent ſculpture) a 
chariot drawn by two great griffins, and 
within it was victory ſitting with two 
wings; toward the welt was graven a 
chariot, whereupon was fitting Pallas, 
and about the edge were written divers 
roman letters, but were ſo ruined, that 
they were ſcarce to be read. Not- 
withſtanding, by that which can be read, 
we underſtood, that they were made in 
the time of P. Lentulus, which is a good 
witneſs to believe that this city, as before 
I have ſaid, was built by the Romans. 
The inſide of the arch was full of divers 
inrichments, and above after the faſhion 
of a four-ſquare turret, and two other 
faces looking towards the north and ſouth, 
were cut as from the upper part of the 
body unto the girdleſteed without any 
heads, two great figures of the conquered, 
All the reſt was ſet forth with all forts of 
weapons in form of trophies. Not far 
from thence was ſeen a great four- ſquare 
place environed with many great and high 
pillars in two ranks, after the manner of a 
porch, and near that are the deſtructions 
of a high tower, which in time paſt was, 
as a Moor of the country told me, the 
great temple or moſque of the city: there 
are a number more of antiquities ruined, 
The Chiaous being come which was ſent | 
by the Baſba, we returned towards the 
caſtle, but all might not at that time enter 
in becauſe the Baſha had given come 
mandment, that there ſhould not enter 
with the ambaſſador above five or ſix at 
the moſt, which were Saint Veran de Fleu- 
ry, de Montenard, Batolomy and the om 
man and I. At the entry we met with Mora- 
taga and the captain which had the charge 
of the caſtle, which cauſed us to be brought 
upon the ramparts, to the end we might 
the better view and conſider of all things, 


and having ſeen both above and below, 


we perceived for certain, that all things 
were 


by Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 

were well repaired: and furniſhed, and entered ! into the pavilliori of: the Baſha, | 
Munitions well appointed with thirty-ſix. pieces of which in the end agreed to deliver: the 
— ordnance, as well ſmall as great, and two hundred men which he had promiſed, 
within the that there was a great number of pikes and moreover-gave twenty unto the am- 
caſtle. and pots to caſt fire, abundance of all baſſador, upon promiſe, that he ſhould 
kind of victuals and other munitions, a cauſe to be releaſed the thirty Turks taken 

o0d well and fountain, and that at the at Malta, at the landing of the army. 

Arne when the ſiege was laid to it, there But the moſt part of them that were deli- 
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was as well of knights as ſoldiers of divers vered, were almoſt all Spaniards, Sicilians 


nations about ſix hundred, and the beſt: 


ſhame to them that ſo faint- heartedly 
ſurrendred the ſame unto: thoſe barba- 
rous people without any warlike reaſon: 
All which having well conſidered with a 
heavy mind, we returned again to our, 


galleys, whither incontinent the BAH 


ſent to deſire the ambaſſador that the next 


day he would come to his ſolemn dinner, 


which he. pretended to make for joy of 


his victory, and taking of the caſtle, and 
that he would bring Vallier with him, 
which he would not refuſe, thinking by 
ſuch occaſion to recover the reſt of the 
two hundred knights and ſoldiers which 
were yet to be delivered z and therefore 
the day following; being the ſixteenth day 
of Auguſt 1551, accompanied by the 
governor of Vallier, the knight de Seur, 
Cotignac, captain Caſte. Montenard and my- 
ſelf, went towards the Baſha, being within 


the ditch againſt the breach of the caſtle, 


where for magnificency were ſet up two 
fir pavillions the one for him, joining 
unto a very fair fountain, and the other 
for the ambaſſador and his company ; and 
ſo ſoon as he had ſent his preſents as well 


to the Baſba, as to others his familiaries 


(which of old time hath been the manner 
and cuſtom, that they who have to do 
with theſe Barbaries muſt obſerve) he was 
brought unto the pavillion that was pre- 
pared for him, and forthwith ſerved with 
all magnificence, honour and ſuperfluity 
of meats as well of fleſh as fiſh, diverſly 
drefſed according unto their faſhion, and 
with wines very excellent that they had 
found within the caſtle z and this ſervice 
was done with ſounding all their inſtru- 
ments, and by- officers in number above 
one hundred, apparelled for the moſt 
part in long gowns of fine cloth of gold, 
tufted or figured, and the other of velvet 
and crimſon damaſk, and divers other 
colours, The Baſha was no ſooner fate 
down, but all the ordnance of the galleys, 
foiſts and galliots of the army (being in 
all one hundred and forty, beſides the 
great gallion and two mahumez) were dil- 
charged, with ſuch a noiſe and thundering, 
that it ſeemed as tho' the heavens and 
{ſkies did ſhake, The table being taken up, 
oy ns we: and the goveraor Vaillier 
ol, I. | 


gunners in the world, it is an everlaſting 


and Calabres, and few French men. for the 


moſt part of them were put to the rank of 
forſworn criminals. That day were brought 
into our galleys the coffers of Vallier, 


within which were found certain L. f 
a ſack with money; and a cup o | 
the reſt; which he ſaid were worth more 
than two-hundred' crowns, the Turks had 
taken away and ſpoiled, beſides two pa- 
villions which lie eſteemed worth three 
hundred: crowns. The Turks having in 
their hands an antient gunner of the caſtle 


ſilver, | 


named ah de Chabas, born within the A cruel 
town of Romance in Daulpbine (to the e ice 


end that their feaſt of victory ſhould 


upon the 
perſon of 


not be unfurniſhed with ſome facritice of Job» Cha. 


cruelty) for that with a cannon he had #, * 
ſhot off the hand of the clerk-general of det of 


the army, brought him into the town, 
and having cut off his hands and his noſe, 
they put him quick into the ground, even 
to the girdle-ſteed, and there with bar- 
barity he was perſecuted and ſhot at with 


arrows, and in the end, for to accompliſh 


the execution of his glorious marcydom, 
they cut his throat. About eight o'clock 
in the evening were lighted upon all the 
galleys, galliots, foiſts, and other veſſels 
all along upon the tackles, yards, and 0- 
ther ropes, and poops, in every of them 
above three hundred candles, with cries 


and ſhouts accuſtomed, and ſound of 


drums and other inſtruments. To 
finiſh all their triumphs, they again diſ- 
charged all their ordnance, The next 
day, being the ſeventeenth, the Baha ſent 
to be preſented unto the ambaſſador a 
gown of cloth of gold tiſſued, and with 
the ſame his leave to depart, which he ſo 
long had defired, and was not received 
without a preſent given him that brought 
it, and to divers other officers of the 
Baſba which on all ſides came running 
one after another, like hounds, to 
have their fee and 5 

they are the moſt barbarous, covetous, 
and cruel nation of the world, and in 
whom there is neither truth nor fidelity, 
never obſerving the one half in what they 
promiſe, and yet men muſt always be 
giving to them, On the eighteenth the Spa- 
niſh Argoſin bought of thema Moor ſlave of 
his with his two little daughters, the 


one ſix years old, and the other ſucking, 


To 200 


are in the gamie; for 


the caſtle. 
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as yet, at the 


mother's breaſt, for ſixty. two 
ducats. — 3 of f 
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.CH AP, XXII. 


Of our departure from Tripoli to return to 
- "vols 4+ ve +711 | 


I Ih 8 g 
H E ſame, day, the eighteenth of 
1 Aug4}, about the going down of 


the ſun, we took our courſe to ſail to- 


wards Malta; but after we had failed 
ſixty miles, the wind about midnight 


trary, that we were conſtrained to return 
to Tripoli, whereof the Baſba being ad- 
vertiſed, ſent word unto the ambaſſador, 
and that though he had told him that 


yet nevertheleſs when he found a time 
convenient to depart, he might do it by 


night, or by day, without demanding, 
further conſent. We ſojourned there until 


the one and twentieth in the morning, in 
the which time we took in freſh water 
and a few victuals. Afterwards with an 
indifferent wind failing and keeping our 
courſe north and by eaſt, we had ſuch 
lucky ſpeed, that we came to diſcover 
the iſles of Lampedoſe and Linoſe, being 
on Saturday the twenty-ſecond, on 
which day died of a molt peſtilent fever, 
the maſter of our galleys called Jobn 
Raymond, which was a great loſs unto us, 
being a good pilot and a very honeſt 
The ma- man, The day before there dicd alſo 
ſter n two galley-ſlaves and four in the patrone; 


ry} all which were caſt into the ſea to feed the 


of our gal fiſh. Upon the Sunday being the twenty 
ley dic N 


third, approaching near unto Malta, we 
ſent the frigate on before along the coaſt 
of Goſſe, to diſcover whether the ſea were 
clear of galleys, galliots and other veſſels 
of the enemies; for we ſomething 
doubted the galleys of Genoa, after having 
long looked for their return, but diſcover- 
ing them afar olf, they gave us a ſign that 
there was no danger towards us, and ſo 
ſailing betwixt Goze and the iſle of Malta, 
we arrived there very late, and the en- 
trance of the haven being ſhut, the am- 
baſſador ſent his lieutenant with his ſkiff 
towards the grand maſter, to ſignify unto 
him our arrival, and to deſire him to 
cauſe the haven to be opened for us, and 
to give him alſo to underſtand, that he 
had within his galleys the governor, and 
other knights ot Tr:poli : but he being 
acquainted with the taking of Tripoli, was 
in ſuch rage andanger, that he ſent word 
back again that he would do nothing 


knights and ſoldiers from Tripoli, who if © 


The Voyages made into Turky, | 


until the morning that he ſhould have 


/ all, his council together, to learn of 
them what was to be done, and after- 
wards would let him underſtand his plea- 


ſure. The knight Pariſot ſent forthwith 
certain refreſhings of bread, wine, and 
freſh water, which were accepted in 


better part than the anſwer of the grand 
maſter. Vallier and other knights went to 


lie within the Bourg : the next day in 
the morning the haven was opened, into 


' which we entered without any welcome 


| > | bidden et nevertheleſs the 8 
aroſe out of the north ſo cold and con- eee eee e 


ſter ſent Pariſot and certain other antient 


: knights to receive the ambaſſador, who, 
greatly irritated at the meſſage that in 
| | r, the evening before was ſent unto kim, 
that he was very welcome back again, (which the knights would fain have cloak- 


tat ed and ſed, but could not with h 
at the ſeas he ſhould find a contrary wind. ane! exculed,/auriould not With honeſty 


do it) being come to the caſtle, he was 
received of the grand maſter with ſmall 
countenance, as a recompence for that he 
had at his great charges and coſts, be- 
ſides the loſs of his men that were dead 
and diſeaſed, ſafely brought away the Ingrati- 


e of the 
rand ma- 


it had not been for him and his gifts r. 
had all remained as ſlaves to the Turks, 
wherein the grand maſter could not be 
perſwaded, but againſt all right and 
truth maintained his opinion, that with- 
out the good- wills of the knights, they 
would never have ſurrendered. And as 
for the thirty Turks being ſlaves, which 
Vallier, upon càution and aſſurance of 
the ambaſſador, had promiſed to be re- 
delivered unto the Baſba, he would by 
no means conſent thereunto. The coun- 
cil of the religion were three , times aſ- 
ſembled, where the ambaſſador by good 
reaſons ſpared not to reprove the falſe 
opinion of the grand maſter, from the 
which he was by no manner of remon- 
ſtances to be perſwaded z but on the con- 
trary malicioully ſuborned the Spanih and 
[italian knight againſt us, ſo far that ſome 
ſaid we were come to Malia, to ſpy and 
view the place, and to cauſe it to be 
brought under the juriſdiction of the 
Turks; others ſaid, that after we had 
cauſed Tripoli to be loſt, we would return 
again to the army z and generally, and 
above all, that we were the very chief 
authors of all the miſchicfs that had 
happened unto them by the Turks. Such 
was their unthankfulneſs for all the good 
will and ſervices which the ambaſſador 
and his company had done to them of 
the religion. Departing from the caſtle, rail» 
he went to dine with the knight Pariſot, put under 
where Vaillier was under arreſt, attend. ***© 
ing that his proceſs ſhould be declared 

| againſt 


Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 


againſt him; all the reſt of the day there 
was pier made to diſpatch and 
ſend d way the knight de Seure towards 
the court, to inform the: King of all 
that which during our voyages had hap! 

ned unto ys. And in_the_mean time 
the grand maſter-ſent away three frigates 
towards Sicily, Aﬀrick and Naples, to 
advertiſe them of the lofs of YApoli, or 
rather, as the common voice was, to 


* 


e Andre Doria, . ( hr was tar- 
rying fox us at the paſſage with, five prin- 
ch ) of the day of our departure, 


cipal gallies) 0 0 
and the courſe we meant to keep, for we 
uſed all diligence” to eſcape his hands.“ 
Nevertheleſs we made ſome ſmall 'pro- 


ificulty got certain vickusls, and wood 


for our kitchen. Moreover, we got 4 
pilot of tlie ile of Cbis, in plate 
of him that was dead; the knight J 
Cure uſed alſo no leſs diligence in pre- 
pating his galliöt to return into France, 
and being embarked: with him, the lords 
of S. Verun, launtenard the knight of 
Magliane: Veſtrir O Hlamerin, and certain 
others (who having heard that Andre 
Doria lay in wait for us at the paſſage, 
would not put themſelves in hazard to 
fight, nor to fall into the hands of their 
enemies) the twenty. ſcth of Hugiſt, in 
the evening, theif anchors being weighed, 
having a good ind, directed their courſe 


I. * 19 | a .  *304? 4 . xt { , 9 ' 
viſion for our gallies, ind: with mi ch towards Manſeilles. 4b vin 
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The departure of the lord of Arramont, am- 
baſſador from king Henry the ſecond, to 
Soliman, emperor of the Turks, from 
' the iſle of Malta, to proceed on his voyage 
” towards Levant, WITS TT 


HE knight of Seurt having with 
a very favourable wind taken his 


1 courſe towards Marſeilles, Wwe 


with our: galleys, after we had taken in 
freſh water, the reſt of our men that were 


aſhore abbut the beginning of the night, 


being ſhot to the ſea- wards about twenty - 


five or thirty miles, found the wind to be 
at north-weſt, . which ſerved us ſo well, 


that having ſet our courſe ſouth-eaſt, we 
failed that night ſixty miles further, and 
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made them believe that he was of Sicily 4 
upon which occaſion they forthwith ſtruck 
their ſails, and the — — with his bark 
came to ſalute the ambaſſador, , whom he 
ftraightways knew, for that he bad often- 
times turniſhed him with wines at Conſtan- 
tinople, and 45 preſented him with 
à barrel of muſcadel, a, ſheep, and di- 
yerſe other pguncils, citrons and oranges, 
deſiring him 40, help him, with a barrel of 
reſh water, for, that theirs began to (tink, 
which, forthwith; was delivered unto him; 
in which ſpace an; Italian ſlave which had 
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A gift 


agreeable 
1! nd neceſ- 


» dary. 


eſcaped out of Conſtantinople, came ſwim- 


ming unto our galley ; which notwith- 
ſtanding, we left. not to proſecute our race 
towards the. ifle of Sapience, being diſtant 
from Malta five-hundred and fifty miles, 
where ve touched not, but followed on 


The iſle 


of Sapi- 


ence. 


Cape 


following the fame courſe, we failed ſo along the coaſt of Morea, to paſs the cape cr, or 
with that wind, that upon Sunday being Malte, now called cape S. drge, very St. Ange, 
1 Ws 


N tho ry dun- 
the laſt of Auguſt, we had, on our left dangerous for ſailors; extending miles perous for 


The iſles 
of Zefa- 
lonia and 
Zante. 


hand, ſight of the iſlands of 'Zefaloma, 
antiently called Zephalonia and Zante, 
ſometimes called Facintha, being both 
ſubje&t unto the Venelians, and contributa- 
ry to the Turk, as I hope to declare in 
my other treatiſe. of our return fron Con- 
ſtantinople. The ſame day about noon we 
deſcried a great ſhip of Candia, laden 
with malmſies, muſcadels and other mer- 
chandiſes, being bound for Venice; and 


yet notwithſtanding we had given them 


a ſhot of aſſurance, yet left not to ſet up 
a red flag in which were painted the arms 
of Candia, and began to prepare them- 


ſelves to the fight, thinking we had been 


Corſairs, which the ambaſſador ſeeing, 


into the ſea, the failing by it is ſo peril- 
lous, by reaſon of the contrariety of the 
winds, blowing the one againſt the other, 
that oftentimes the mariners are conſtrain- 
ed to put it in adventure twice or thrice 
before they can paſs the ſame, and as of- 
ten are put back to the ſea · ſnore, for the 
ſea, which ſo furiouſly caſteth againſt Ma- 
lee, is ſuch, that without great labour 
and Jong ſpace, ſhe is not to be recovered 
or ſurmounted, and oftentimes when 
men do think to eſcape the moſt dan- 
ger, are by contrariety of winds carried 
back again to ſuch places as often times 
they cannot eſcape death: And there 
forthwith we found ourſelves to be in 


great 


ailors. 
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great peril; for having. the whole day 
ſailed with a proſperous wind, about the 
cloſe of the eyening being ready to double 
the cape, even in a moment aroſe ſuch 3 
wind out of the north · eaſt, ſo cold, and ſo 
contrary to our navigation, that we were 
conſtrainetl,, thinking to g forwards, to 
go back thirty miles to che iſle of Cerio. 
which belongeth to the Venetiuns, in 
which we ſojourned eight days, and that 
by reaſon! of the contrary wind 2 to wit, 
one day at the port of d. Nicholas, were 
firſt we arrived, and ſeven days under the 


caſtle and fortreſs called Capſali, and to p 


eſchew the dangers of 'the-Corſairs, which 
every day were thereabouts, whither we 
came to an anchor, upon good will and 
requeſt of the proveditor, which incon- 
tinent, after we were came to an anchor, 
ſent to viſit and ſalute the ambaſſador 
with refreſhings of mutton, fowl and 
freſh bread, commanding all the inhabi- 
tants of the iſle to furniſh us for our mo- 
ney with all ſorts of their victuals, which 
did us great pleaſure, becauſe of the ne- 
ceſſity which began to preſs us in ſuch 


Courteſy ſort that we were at the point to diſtri- 
2 ow bute the biſcuit unto the mariners and 
ve IfOr «© AY : = " | Karſt 
Cerige. | ne feer by weight; which the ambaſ 


dor marking very well, and for that he 
would not be ungrateful, he ſent unto him 
by his lieutenant and other his gentlemen 
reciprocal preſents, ro by him were 
courtgouſly received and well eſteemed ; 
for he was a gentleman both honourable 
and virtuous, whereof I had experience 
at two ſeveral times that I went to him, 
and being informed of mine eſtate and 
profeſſion, he uſed all courteſy and libe- 
rality towards me, in ſuch ſort that with- 
out fear or ſcruple he cauſed to be ſhew- 
ed unto me the whole fortreſs and the am- 
munitions of the caſtle, which by nature 
and artifice ſeemed to be invincible, be- 
ing towards the ſea · ſide, ſituated upon 
a high rock not to be aſcended, and to- 
wards the land environed with great an 
deep valleys, having alſo to the ſaid caſtle 
but one gate to enter into, which is very 
ſtrong and well guarded with twenty 
Italian ſoldiers, which cauſe all them that 
ſhall enter into it, without any exception, 
to lay down their weapons. The prove- 
ditor's lodging ſtandeth towards the ſea, 
and round about the hall are painted the 
arms with the names of all the provedi- 
tors, which for the Seignior have govern- 
ed that iſland from the year fifteen hun- 
dred and two until the time of this ſaid 
governor called John Andrew' Quirini 
which was in the year fifteen hundred 
fifty one: Under the caſtle ſtandeth the 
town, being large and ſituated upon the 


apes made into 


Turky, 2 
91 . 3 1474 +4414 448; ia .. 
hangingofa hill, being difficule to, get 
unto, for that there is but one ſtreet cut 
out of a hard ſlippery rock of black 
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His iſle of Cerigo, as Bordon writeth Cerg. 


in his Ifolary, was firſt called Sco- 


thera z, but, as Ariſtotle ſaith, Porpbiris, 
15 the beautiful marbles which ee 
and yet Piny and diverſe others do call 
it Ct ere, by the name of Cithere the fon 
of Phznis,and ſoon after is called Cerigo. 


Within this iſle Venus after her birth made 


her firſt habitation, and (within the 
temple erected for her) was worſhipped 
and reverenced as a goddeſs and princeſs 
of the ſame, She regardeth towards the 
weſt the cape Male, diſtant from it, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the modern 
mariners, thirty miles ; but Pliny and 
Strabon make thereof but five miles diſ- 
tant, wherein I think they have greatly 
erred, for experience ſheweth 
to be much greater. There are diverſe 
ports which nevertheleſs are very ſtraight 
and dangerous, and this iſle is round a- 
bout ſo full of woods and mountains that 
ſhe is almoſt deſart and uninhabited, but 
towards the caſtle, where the proveditor 
dwelleth; and in certain ſmall villages of 
no account, the circuit is ſixty thouſand 
paces, abounding (as the ſaid Border 


mentioneth) with wild aſſes, which have OY 


Error of 
1 Jiny and 


Strabon. 


the diſtance 


Wild a ſſes 
in 
cad 


in their head a ſtone, having the vertue « ſtone of 


againſt che falling ſickneſs, 
flanks, and to lay upon a woman that 
cannot be delivered of child. | 


CHAP. III. 


Antiquities by the author obſerved in the iſle 
| | of Citharee, | 


iſle of Citharee, in order to refreſh my 

pirit and eſchew idleneſs, I took the pains 
to ſeck. out the relicks and antiquities as 
well of the city of Citharee, as of the caſtle 
of Menelaus and the old temple of Venus, 
and in the end were ſhewed unto me, by 
one of the iſland, upon the top of an — 
mountain, certain ruins, which he reported 
to be of the ſaid temple, and there were ſeen 
two high pillars Ionick without heads, 
with fine other four-ſquare, amongſt the 
which appeared the form of a great portal, 


1, | 
Dias the time of our abode in this 


pain in the Set vir 
rue. 


Ruin of 
the temple 
of Venus. 


and near unto it the ſtatue of a woman 


cloathed after the Grecian faſhion, of mon- 
ſtrous ſize; but, as my guide told me, 


certain 


The ſta- 
tue ad 
eſſi / of 
Helin. 
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certain years before the head had been ta- 
ken away by the proveditor of the iſle, 
which had cauſed the ſame to be con- 
veyed to Venice, and the Iſolands do af- 
firm that it was the effigy of Helen, which 
Jobn de Maire of Belges, in his illuſtrati- 
ons of Gaul, doth approve ſaying, that 
it was there, where Paris after he had 
raviſhed Helen, took of her the firſt- fruits 
of his love. A little below this temple, 
upon the ſame mountain, was the caſtle 
of Menalaus, the huſband of Helen, which 
was king of Sparta, and lord of this iſle; 
the foundations of which caſtle are there 
as yet apparent by the reſidue of the walls, 
which are made of graven ſtone without 
mortar or plaiſter, of length and bigneſs 


unmeaſurable; there was alſo an high 


Founda- 
tions of 
the c ſtle 
of Mena- 
laus. 


Baths cut 
in rocks. 


tower four-{quare, from the which in fair 
and clear weather may be ſeen, not only 
the city of Sparta, but alſo the moſt part 
of Penelopeſe (now called Morea) ; om 
this caſtle they deſcend into the city of 
Citheree, which was ſituated on the eaſt 
part, on the hanging of a hill, in which 
appeared yet certain pieces of the old walls; 
and for better witneſs of the antiquity 
thereof, the inhabitants of the iſle do at 
this preſent day call all theſe old ruins 
Paleopolys, which is to ſay, an old city, 


under which paſſes a ſmall river, which 


through the midſt of a gulph iſſueth in- 


to the ſea, and upon the banks of this 


gulph are within a great rock eighteen or 
twenty baths ſmall and great, cut out by 
marvellous art, the moſt part being made 
with pipes and gutters to bring the water 
unto them. I ſaw theſe baths thorough a 
great hole, which in times paſt was made 
for a breathing hole, upon the top of a 
rock whereof the principal entry was 


covered and ſhat with great buſhes, and 


wild brambles, which in proceſs of time 
and lack of frequentation, were fo grown 
and multiplied, that to content my mind, 
I reſolved by a cord to go down into this 
hole, which I did readily by the help of 
thoſe that were with me, and after me 
followed my nephew, and we ſtreight- 
ways ſo beſtirred our ſelves with an ax, 
to cut down the trees, and buſhes, which 
hindered the going down, that we made 
ſuch a gap, that every man might enter 
and ſee at his pleaſure, Likewiſe after 
our firſt arrival, the ambaſſador having 
ſent his geard to the mountain of St. 


| Nicholas, (being very high, ſtony, and 


ill to climb up) I ſhewed him two chap- 
pels, being upon the top of it, of which 


the biggeſt had as well within as without 


his pavement very antiquely wrought after 
as OY faſhion, with figures of hun- 
ol. I, 


ters on horſeback; harts, lions, bears, 
dogs, and divers birds, | 


- 
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And thus we have the moſt part of 


thoſe things which I have ſeen worthy of 
memory, the wind ſtill continuing contra- 
ry, and the ſeas being ſore wrought, 
conſtrained us to remain there all that 
while to our great grief. The ſeventh 
day of September, and of our aboad, 
died of a bloody flux a young gentleman 
called Polmi, kinſman to Saint Mary, 
who, according to the cuſtom of the 
place, was .honourably buried within 
the Bourg; which being notified unto the 
proveditor, fearing he had died- of the 


plague, incontinently forbade all his folk, 


and the men of his iſland to deal or 
frequent any, more with us, nor yet to 
bring any more victuals unto us. The 
ſame night alſo we had news of a galliot 


of Meſſene, which coming from venturing, 


was arrived at the Dragoners (which are 
two ſmall iſlands very near to Cerigo) 
and therefore the better to be on our 
guard, every one put himſelf ready in 
arms. And as it plealed God, which 
knew what was neceſſary for us, (for 
that already we begun to weigh out the 


biſcuit unto the galley-ſlaves, and that in 


the patrone there was ſcarce left for four 
days) about the ſecond watch in the 
night, the ſea, which for eight days be- 
fore had ſore raged, began to aſſwage. 
and the north- eaſt winds, which fo long 


had continued, favourably changed into 


the weſt and by north. 
CH A P. Iv. 
Of our departure from the iſle of Citheree 


of ige. | 


\ BOUT the third watch, our an- 
chors being weighed, by the help 
of god (who never forgetteth his in 
time of need) we departed out of the 
haven, and with fails ſpread, doubled the 
cape of Saint Nicholas of the ſame iſle, 


and after that the cape Malee, and failed 


as well with one as other wind, that we 
entered the ſea Aegeum; paſſing by the 
iſles of Archipelagua, and approaching 
the iſle of Tino, with force of oars we o- 
vertook two Raguſian ſhips, for that the 
ſeas being calm, 2 could not flee : the 
maſter refuſing to ſpeak with us ſent a 
paſſenger being of Chio, unto us in a 
ſmall boat, whom the ambaſſador aſking 
from whence thoſe ſhips came, ſaid that 
it was not five days paſt ſince they were 
departed from Meſſina in Sicily. As for any 
news of the wars he would declare nothing; 
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excuſing himſelf ſaid, that it appertained 
to merchants to be occupied with their 
merchandize, and yet nevertheleſs told 
us that Andre Doria, with five gallies well 
appointed, was twice departed and re- 
turned, and determined for to entrap us 
at the paſſage, and that the firſt occaſion 
of his return to Me//ina, was for that the 
.. maſter of one of the chief gallies was by 
ſtorm broken, and the ſecond, for that 
he had miſſed of his enterprize, he was 
fallen ſick with thought, 
Thus having returned this good fellow 
(who ſcarcely would impart any of his 
news unto us) to his ſhip, we again began 
to follow on our courſe towards the iſle of 
Chio, and in the night having paſſed the 
cape Maſtic, we approached in the morn- 
ing within eight miles of the city. 


c HAP. v. 


The Voyages made into Turky, 


twelve couple of quick partridges being 
in twelve different cages, twelve couple 
of fat capons, ſundry baſkets full of 
citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, 
apples, pears, prunes and A, of 
ſuch bigneſs, that there were ſome of 
them, that every cluſter weighed ſix or 
ſeven pounds, a great quantity of new 
bread, and certain calves, and ſheep, 
which refreſhings were unto us no leſs 
welcome than neceſſary, Moreover, in 
the afternoon they ſent unto us a good 
quantity of all manner of fruit with a 
hundred pullets, two butts of wine of 
Chio, two fourth parts of muſcadel, 
twelve boetes maſtick, four tapites 
flowered, of pinſed ſatten, for thereare 
made the beſt and faireſt of any place in 
the Levant, four Turky coverlets, twelve 
great ſtreamers of green ſilk, and a 
good quantity of tallow candles. The con- 


ſul of the Frenchmen called Foſeph Fuſtinian, 


Of our arrival at the city of Chio. 


H E next day, being the tenth of 

September, after we had put our 

gallics in order, with their flags, ban- 

ners, ſtreamers and gailiardets, and the 

Our com gentlemen and ſoldiers ſet in their ranks, 
ingto we made way towards the ſtrength port 
Chi.. of Chio, at the entering whereof were 
diſcharged all the ordnance and harque- 
buſes, and afterwards with ſound of 
trumpets and clarous, we came to an 
anchor, near unto the mole-head, upon 
the which, and all along the haven, 
the people came running to ſee us arrive, 
and we had no ſooner touched ground, 
tion made but the ambaſſador was ſtraightways vi- 
tothe ſited by the principal and moſt antient of 
amballa- the Seigniory, of which one made the 
on oration for the reſt, with great curteſy 
and honour, offering him the city withal 

that was within it, to diſpoſe of the 

ſame according to his pleaſure, and with 

great affection requeſting him to take 

the ſame for his lodging, quiet recreation, 

and repoſe of his travels ſuſtained on the 

ſeas, aſſuring him that the Seignory deſired 

nothing more than the good intreaty 

of him and his, For which the am- 
baſſador rendered, unto them his moſt 

hearty thanks, excuſing himſelf upon the 
weakneſs of his perſon and haſte of his 

voyage towards Conſtantinople, ſo as he 

could not come aſhore, and for that he 

was alſo reſolved to depart that night, 

but promiſed them that at his return he 

would certain days paſs the time amongſt 

them, The ſaid lords were not ſo ſoon 
returned into the town, but they ſent a 

boat laden with divers preſents, to witneſs 


An ora- 


ſent likewiſe on his behalf divers fair 
preſents unto the ambailador : we had 
made our accompt to re-embark and 
depart that night, but there aroſe a wind 
out of the north-eaſt fo centrary to our 
courſe, that we were conſtrained to pro- 
long our aboad until the thirteenth - day 
towards the evening, to the great plea- 
ſure and contentment as well of us as the 
inhabitants, and eſpecially of the fair 
dames and maidens of Chio, which in- 
treated and entertained us with all courte- 
ous and honeſt liberality, in ſuch a ſort 
that I dare well lay and affirm for certain, 
that I have not ſeen in any place where 
I have been, in a nation more amorous 
and civil, nor which ſtudieth more in 
all honeſt ſort to obtain the favour of 
ſtrangers. Now to come to the de- 
ſcription of things moſt ſpecial and worthy 
of memory, which are as well within 
this famous iſle, as within the city of 
the ſame, I will firſt begin with the ge- 
neral deſcription of this molt famous itlc, 


and afterwards of the particularities. 


SHEA EF: VS 
Deſcription of the iſle of Chio. 


HE iſle of Chio or Scio, by E- 

k phore firſt called Ethalie, of Me. 
trodore Chia, of the nymph of Chione, 
and as others fay, Macrin or Pithioſa, 
lieth in the Jonique-Sea, ſpecting eaſt- 
wards by the diſtance of ten miles. Eolide, 
a country in Aſia, the leſſer by Ptolemy 
Argenum Promontorium, and of the mo- 
dern mariner Capo Bianco, or as Pliny 
writeth, Mya; it is ſituated between 
the 
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the iſles of Samos and Leſbos, about the 
height of Erithaſe. The circuit thereof, 
after the opinion of Ptolemy, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight miles, and five 
hundred paces. Pliny maketh mention 
only of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, but Jidore adjoineth nine more, 
although the mariners now-a-days yield 


unto jt only one hundred and twenty-four. - 


To the northwards ſhe is diſtant from the 
iſle of Leſbos now called Metelin, fifty 
miles, and from Delos, now called Site, 
(where ſometimes was the famous temple 
and oracle of Apollo) between the ſouth 
and the north ninety miles; from Lango, 
between the north and the ſouth eighty 
miles, and from Pjara, by Strabo Pfira, 
to the weſt fifteen miles. This iſle is di- 


vided into two parts; to wit, by height 


and lowneſs; the height towards the 
ſouth is high and hilly, full of great 
woods, dark valleys and rivers, which 
iſſuing into the ſea, cauſe many mills to 
grind, There are alſo divers caſtles, 
ſome on the mountains, and ſome on the 
plain, which is very fertile, and abounderh 
with all things neceſſary. On the end of 
the iſle towards the welt, is the mount of 
St. Helias, upon the which within an 
old caſtle, as the inſulans ſay, is the 
ſepulture of Homer, who lived, as Joſephus 
writeth, two hundred years after the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. But 2 contradicting 
them, ſaith that his ſepulture is in the 
iſle Jos, which likewiſe was called Phe- 
nice, and preſently Nio. The ſaid in- 
ſulans further ſay, that the ſaid Homer 
was born in a village not far from thence 
called to this hour Homero, where grow 
the beſt and moſt excellent wines of all 
Greece, which the antients in their ban- 
| kets and feaſtings did greatly eſteem, as 
Pliny reciteth, ſaying, that Cz/ar the 
Roman dictator diſtributed at the cele- 
brating of his triumph an hundred great 
pots of wine of Falerne, and one hundred 
veſſels of wine af Chio amongſt his gueſts, 
and likewiſe that in his triumph of Spain, 
he gave of the wine of Chio and Falerne. 
The mount Pelinee is the higheſt in all 
the iſland, producing fair marble-ſtones, 
and, as Pliny alledgeth, the cellars and 
vanlts of marble of divers colours were 
firſt ſeen and diſcovered in this iſle ; ye 
have there moreover the mounts Pepargue 
Menaleto, St. Helene, Vicchio, Pino, Car- 
danella, St. Angelo and Arviſio, a place 
moſt rude and hilly, and yet bringeth 
forth very good wines, And towards 
the north is the fountain called Nao. 
Vitruvius ſaith, there is another which 
is of ſuch nature, that if any drink of it 
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unawares, he ſhall forthwith become be- 


reit of his:ſenies. Hin, h et 21 

Leon Albert. in his architecture ſaith, 
that in this iſle there are two other foun- 
tains, whereof the one is ſo'venemous; . 
that if any man do but taſte or ſmelleth to 
the ſame only, it procureth preſent death 
without any ſmart, and the other like. 
wiſe killeth thoſe that waſh in it. Not 
far from the fountain Nao is the port Port of 
of Cardamille, at the entry whereof there ©* _ 
is a ſhelf called Strouilli, and near this 


Port is ſeen a fair plain well inhabited, 


and watered with the flood Heluſan, and 
below, towards the ſouth, is the port 
Delphin, which at its entrance hath 

the rock of St. Stephano, with a watch- 
tower above it. After that of &. George, 9, George, 
whereat gather and. ſpring many fair 
fountains, which after a long and ' ſharp 
courſe do come altogether into an uni- 
verſal flood, which by crooked ways 
finally iſſueth into the ſea. On the 
other ſide of the iſle, between the ſouth 

and the weſt, is another great haven called 
Lithilimione, having in the entry two LV. 
rivers, and round about it a great and %. 
plain field watered with a little ſpring. 
The other, and lower part, which look- 

eth towards the ſouth, the antients have 
calle> Phane Promontorium, and now is 
called Cape Maftico, and is the place where Cape 
the trees grow which bring forth the ma- He/tico 
ſtic, and cometh not, ſo far as is known, due a. 
from any other part of the world, except, called 
as the Spaniards write, out of certain parts PhanePro- 
of the Indies. Theſe trees properly“. 
reſemble the Lentiſcus, which is the cauſe 

that divers do write that the maſtic is 

the tears'or droppings of the Lentiſcus, 

but they are a great deal'' higher, and 

have much larger leaves. As for the 
trimming and gathering of the maſtic, it is 

uſed in this manner; the Seigniory 
giveth unto the inhabitants of every caſtle 

or village of this lower part, ſuch por- 

tion and quantity of the plants and roots 

of theſe trees, as they think good, upon 
condition that every one, in his degree, 

ſhall trim them, and keep the ground 

clean that is under them; and that the 

time and ſeaſon; being come to gather the 
maſtic, he do deliver unto the Seigniority 

a certain weight and quantity accordin 

to the number of the trees that are com 
mitted unto him. And if through the 
plentifulneſs of the year, they deliver 

more than they are bound to do, the Seig- 
niority payeth unto them a certain rea- 
ſonable price for every pound. But on 

the contrary, if the barrenneſs of the year . 
doth not permit them to furniſh' the 
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quantity by them promiſed, they are con- 


rained to pay for that which lacketh, 
the double that which was given unto 
them for the abundance z and this charge 
the lords lay upon them to make them 
the more careful and diligent, the better 
to labour, trim and make clean the trees, 
The order to pull and gather the maſtic 
from the trees is this: about the begin- 
ning of the months of July and Auguſt, 
the huſbandmen with a pointed iron 
rent and cut the bark of the trees in divers 
places, and out of theſe inciſions and 
cuts proceedeth the maſtic by drops, as 
it were, gum, which they gather in the 
month of September following, and after 
deliver the ſame unto the Seigniority, 
as before is ſaid. This done, the lords 
do part the ſame, and put it to the 
ch (omen and adminiſtration of four of 
them; the one of which hath the charge 
to furniſh all Greece; the other, the whole 
welt parts, which is [taly, France, Spain, 
and Germany z the third diſtributeth his 
part throughout Little Ala, which verily 
is Turky z and the fourth furniſheth Sura, 
Egypt, and Barbary, Moreover, the ſaid 
four lords have under them committees, 
which diſtribute the maſtic throughout 
all the principal towns being under their 
charge. The whole maſs of theſe four may 


amount to above one hundred and fifty ca- 


ſes, every one weighing two Canters, which 
are worth eighty. Hoccha of Conſtantinople 
weight, and every Hoccha four pound, at 
eleven ounces to the pound ; the Cantar 
is worth fifty crowns, and ſo is a hun- 
dred crowns b. every caſe. 


CH ATT 

Of the City of Chio. 
HE city of Chis hath in times paſt 
been ſo famous and opulent, that 
ſhe hath kept an army imperial at the 
ſeas: but by long prolapſe of time, as 
all things are ſubject to change and va- 
rities of fortune, the empire Conſtan- 
tinople beginning to decay, and to fall into 
the power of the barbarous infidels, was 
brought under the dominion of the Gene- 
voiſes, which long time defended the 


ſame againſt the fury and rage of the 


Turks ; but in the end preceiving their 
ſtrength to be much inferior, they became 


tributaries unto the prince of the Turks, 


The Ge- 
newoiſes 
y unto 
— Turk 
ten thou- 
ſand 
crowns 
for Chis. 


for ten thouſand ducats by the year, be- 
ſides the preſents which they muſt give 
unto the Baſhas, and other officers of 
eſtimation, which amounteth unto more 
than two thouſand ducats. This city is 
ſituated upon the ſea ten miles below the 
port Delphin, having its aſpect oriental 
toward Aſia the Leſs, The haven is ver 


good, and able to hold a great many vel- 


" papel 


any more accompliſhed in beauty and good 
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ſels, and the town is environed with good 
walls, large ramparts, and deep ditches : 
upon one of the ſides of the common place, 
where the market for victuals is kept, is 
the burſe, whereat the merchants do every 
day aſſemble, as they do at the change 
of Lions, and burſe of Antwerp, and 


Royal Exchange of London, 
fick and handling of their merchandiſes : 


is the palace wherein the Seigniority keep 
their counſels for the affairs of the iſle and 
the city. The ſtreets are ſair and large, 
and the houſes and churches built after 
the manner of Genoua and Italy: without 
the walls are fair ſuburbs ful} of gardens, 
pleaſant and delectable, filled with di- 
vers fruits of marvellous ſweetneſs; as 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, pears, ap- 
ples, prunes, apricots, dates, and olives, 
and likewiſe of all ſorts of herbs, ſweet 
flowers, good and wholeſome waters 
both of wells and fountains. The inha- 
bitants are very gentle and courteous to- 
wards ſtrangers, and are much given to 
muſick and all other vertuous and honeſt 
exerciſes. As for the women and maidens, 


I do not think (without offence to any priſe of 


for the traf. The burſe 
where the 
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other) that in all the eaſt parts there are the w- 


grace, and amorous courteſy; for above 
the ſingular beauty, wherewith nature 
hath ſo well indued them, they do attire 
themſelves ſo finely, and have ſo modeſt 
countenance and grace, that men would 


judge them rather to be nymphs or g0d- Apparel of 


the women 
of Chi. 


deſſes, than women or mortal maidens. 
The women of reputation wear their gowns 
or coats of velvet, ſatten, damaſk, or 


other rich ſilks, white, or of other ſeemly 


colour, which they gird about with 
broad bands of velvet, and do faſten their 


men of 


Cho. 


ſleves above with ſilk riband lace of divers 


colours: their aprons are of fine linnen 


. cloth wrought and fringed about, and they 


attire their heads with a coit of white ſat- 
ten, or other colour embroidered with 
gold and pearls, and cloſe the ſame about 
the head with long ſtrings, and other ri- 
bands of like ſilk, as about the ſleeves, in 
which they make knots and devices be- 
hind with a very good grace, and before 


their forehead they wear a yellow cypreſs 


wrought upon goldfoly, which they ſhut 
and knit faſt behind their coif: but the 
married women, differing from the mai- 
dens, inſtead of cypreſs, wear on their 
ſhoulders a fair raile white as the ſnow, 
and generally their hoſe and pattins are 
of a white colour, Briefly, there is nothing 
to be ſeen upon them which is not proper 
and pleaſant, but that they make their 
bodies ſhort, and have their breaſts hang- 
ing, becauſe of the continual frequentation 

| of 


of the baths; but about their neck, and 

their ſtomach, they wear many chains, 

table ts, and other trinkets of gold, pearls, 

or other fine ſtones of great value, every 

one according to her quality and degree: 

ſo that all their pleaſure and ſtudy is to 

attire and ſet themſelves to make them 

the more acceptable unto them as well 

private as ſtrangers. To return to the 

city of Chio, ſhe is inhabited with Gre- 

ctans and Geneuoiſes, and a number of 

Jews, which ſeverally have one ſtreet to 

dwell in; and becauſe they ſhould be the 

better known from others, they are con- 
ſtrained to wear for a token a great ca 

of yellow colour: they exerciſe great traf- 

fick, uſury of money, and other mer- 

chandize, as they do in other countries 

A ſump- where they dwell. The Grecians do obei- 

tuous ſance unto the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 

3 ; and have a church on a mountain weſt- 

ans. ward; and five miles from the city, 

which is eſteemed to be the faireſt that is 

in all thoſe iſlands Ciclades, being artifi- 

cially made of Moſaick, and was built 

after the common opinion of the Inſularies, 

by the emperor of Conſtantinople, . called 

Conſtantinus Monomachus, which named 

her our lady of Niamoui. * | 
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"CH-AF. VI.” 
Of the | government of the iſle 
; rect. 9547 Chio. 1 


T* E government of this city is in 
form of a commonwealth, for they 
Nia homes have the Mahbomies which were the firſt 
gentlemen, gentlemen ſprung out of the antient ſtock 
Cenewelſes of Juſtinian of the nation of Genoua; and 
for that they were the firſt dominators in 

this iſle from two years to two years: one 

of the ſaid Mahomies is elected and created 
poteſtate, and chief-juſtice both civil and 
criminal, the which hath a liuetenant, be- 

ing a doctor of the laws, which aſſiſteth 

him in the hearing and deciding of all pro- 
ceſſes and differences, They ordain further 

Four go- from ſix months ro ſix months, four 80: 
vernours vernours, which are aſſiſtants in the judg, 


5 
, # } 


and city. of 
| 141911 


dected. ment of criminal perſons when there is 
queſtion to judge them to death, taking 
informations of all things politick, as 

well of the city and ſuburbs, as generally 

of the whole iſle, and arg alſo apppint 

ed to receive all ambaſſadors as page; 
Barbaries, as Chriſtians, that come into 

Twelve their iſle. They have moreover twelve 
counſel- counſellors, which are called when there 
lors, are matters of great importance; but 
above theſe the four governours do com: 
Officers mand. There are alſo created two other 
| = victu- Officers, which are to take a view and 


acknowledgment of all victuals, and may 
Vol. I. | 
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that eſpecially they have a regard that in 


veſſel do enter into their port, without 


there are four other officers, to of which Officers : f ) 

are Mabomies, the third a Grecian, and for over- 

the fourth d citizen, which altogether aF, hong 

have the charge to look untò the old and ri 1 3 ; 
WO Va- 


wax ripe, they: tear certain branches of 


theſe partridges being accuſtomed to ſuch 
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judge of ſmalli matters being under the 
value of twenty crowns. Being alſo cu- 
rious of their healths, they: do eſtabliſh 
two perſons, which by reaſon of their 
charges are called judges. of health, for 


the plague- time no ſhip or other ſtrange 


firſt ſhewing a good certificate that the 
place from whence, they come is not in- 
tected with the plague. Furthermore, Pour 


new buildings, and other mean and poli- ; 2 
tick affairs: Alſo more, two lords being e 
Mahomies, hic h have the government of vernment 
the maſtick, being forbidden unto all of che 
perſons upon pain of death not to gather 
and ſell the ſaid maſtick, but by their 

leave and conſent: they have alſo a cap- 

tain for the night, and divers other mean 
officers, which for avoiding of prolixity, 

I will paſs over with ſilence, and yet 

will ſpeak of two things worthy of re- 
citing, which I have ſcen in this iſle, 
whereof the firſt is of the diverſe nature 

of two fig: trees, which were ſnewed unto 

me in the garden of the Grey Friars, 

which is ſuch, that the fruit of che one, 
which is good to eat, can never come to 

be ripe but with the, figs. of the other, 

which notwithſtanding axe naught to cat, 

and therefore they uſe them in this order, 

About the time that the figs begin to 


the fig-tree that is naught, and caſt the 
ſame upon, the other that good, or elſe 
do faſten by the ſtake certain quantity of 
the ill figs, after they baye firſt picked 
them z out of Which pricks do ingender 
and breed certain ſmall flying worms, 
which with their bills and ſtings picking 
the other figs, | ſuddenly àfter they are 
picked, they come to a good and perfect 
ripeneſs 3, and, as I- was informed, they 
have of thoſe fig- trees a great quantity in 
that iſland. The ſecond thing worthy of 
memory is, that in certain caſales or 
villages of that iſle, are ſeen an ineſtimable 
number of great red partridges, as tame fie 0 


as though they were chickens or hens of partridges 


this country, which the country folks do which are 

feed by great flogks, driving them in the wet : 

day- time to graſs in the mountains, and t and „ 
towards the evening the boys and girls, rom 

which keep them, do call them toge- he felds. 


ther with a whiſtle or. ſome ſong : and 


calls, incontinengly every. flock (which 

ſometimes are two or-threg hundred more 

or leſs) gather to their conductor, which 
51 Dringeth 
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bringeth them home to their village and 
CE as though they were hens of 
tame geeſe : they go alſo a feeding in 
ſmall flocks' along the ſtreets of the 
city, and within private houſes z but be- 
ing. carried out of this iſle, they become 
wild, forgetting their tameneſs. They of 


A tribute - Chio (as divers inhabitants worthy of credit 


which the have informed me) obſerve a cuſtom uſed 


widows of antiquity, that if a woman, after the 


A deceaſe of her huſband, will remain a 


not marry widow with pretence never to marry 


mult pay. again, the Segniority conſtraineth her to 


pay a certain piece of money which they 

call Argomoniatico, that is to ſay, (ſaving 

the honour and- reverence of the Reader) 

as a coat ſet at reſt or unfit. Moreover, 

that if a maiden of the country or city 

doth loſe her maidenhead before ſhe is 
married, and that ſhe will continue in 

that occupation, ſhe is bound to give a 

The ducat unto the Captain of the night, 
whores do and after may uſe it at her pleaſure, with- 
pay "out fear or danger; and herein lieth the 
'e car. moſt aſſured gain which this gentle Cap- 


the cap- 


* tain of the tain hath in his eſtate and office, Divers 


night for great and excellent perſonages have taken 
their 1! their beginning and birth in this iſle : 
/ Tra- amongſt which were Jo Tragicgue, Theopom- 
gicque, pe the hiſtorian, Theocrite the Sophiſt, and, 
* %“ as the Inſulans ſay, the Poet Homer, (pro- 
tian. ducing for a witneſs thoſe which were 
Thererite called Homerides : which, as Pindare ſays, 
the So- were moſt excellent ſingers:) Bubal and 
a Antherme, brethren, the ſons of Antherme 
the moſt renowned carver and graver of 
images, were there born: which, as Pliny 
reciteth, in deriſion and mockery, made 

Bubal and the ſhape and proportion of Hipponax the 
Anthe1me Tambick poet, becauſe of his hard- 
vrethren, fayouredneſs and deformity, and ſet it 
14 3 out openly abroad; at which this poet, 
bick poet. being full of poetical y_ and indigna- 
tion, in great cholor drew the ſword of 

his wit, that is to ſay, of his verſes, that 

ſome dare well ſay that he canſtrained 

them of deſpair and anger to hang them- 

ſelves; Now after he had ſojourned in 

this iſle with all pleaſures unto the thir- 

teenth day of the ſame month of September, 

about the going down of the ſun we 

being all gone aboard, and our anchors 
weighed, failed cloſe along by the iſle 

Iſle of 57, to the little iſle of St. Stephano, which 
S:;phano, lieth at the entrance of the port Delpbin, 
and from thence to Cardemille, diſtant 

Port D-/- from the port Delphin ten miles, and 
prin. twenty miles from the city of Chio. After- 
N wards ſetting our courſe caſt north-eaſt 
towards the-gulph of Caloni, being from 

the iſle of Metelin, and diſtant from 
Cardemille, thirty miles, and for to be 

there the next night, we failed along the 


land to the port of Scgre, which is twen- 
ty miles below the gulph, whereas, be. 
cauſe the wind was too freſh, we repoſed 
until the break of day. But I will not 
paſs further, without firſt making a 
rief deſcription of the iſle of Metelin, 
following therein the opinions as well of 
the antient and late geographers, as that 
which I could learn of the mariners and 
inhabitants of the country. | | 


CHAP, IX. 
Of the iſle of Metelin. 


ETELIN is an iſle in the ſea 

of Aegee, by the antients firſt cal- 
led Leſbos, and afterwards named aa, 
Pelaſgry, Mytilene, Mytais; and laſtly, 
Metelim, of Milet, the ſon of Phwebus, 
which built the city, and named it 
Mytilene, which was not only metro- 
politan of all the towns of Eolea, but alſo, 
as pope Pius writeth, obtained the em- 
pire of the Trojans. This ifle, as Ptolemy In his de. 
writeth, extendeth from the ſouth to the (cription 


north in diſtance threeſcore miles, count- of H the 


J. 


ing from the city of Manlee, joining to the ci. . 
promontory of 2 unto the cape Lobos, pe ef 
antiently called the promontory of Sytrie, Lobo, 
notwithſtanding that the moderns, found- 

ed on a contrary opinion and occular 
reaſon, affirm the length thereof to be 
from the weſt to the eaſt one hundred 

and ten miles, and the whole circuit 

one hundred and ſixty. Pompone ſaith, 
that there were in it five cities, Antiſſa, 
Pyra, Ereſſon, Grave, and Mytilene, of 
which the whole iſle beareth the name. 

But Servie calleth it Methine ; howſoever 

it be, S rabo ſpake right, where he maketh 

it ro have two great ports, the one on 

the direct ſouth, able to hold above 
fifty gallies and many other veſſels. 
The other, being great, ſure and deep, 
having at the entrance thereof a ſmall 
iſland, but where he ſaith the ſecond to 

lie on the north part, he may by the view 

and eye-ſight only be reproved, being in- 


deed towards the eaſt. Of the city of | 


Mytelene was Pithagore, one of the ſe- 
ven ſages of Greece; Alcee the poet, and 
his brother Antimenides, a man moſt va- 
liant at arms; Theophraſte and Phanie, 
peripatetick - philoſophers, and familiar 
friends of Ariftotle, and? likewife Ario the 
moſt excellent player on the harp, of 
whom Herodotus ſpeaketh very Fable- like, 
ſaying, that he being by certain thieves 
caſt into the ſea, was by a dolphin 
brought ſafe and ſound to the port of 
Tenare. Of thence was alſo Terpandre 
the famous muſicfan, which joined the 
ſeventh ſtring to the quadricord, * 
oo boat 
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the likeneſs of the ſeyen ice ſtars; 
Sapho, a woman very well 

poetry, was alſo a Leſbian, being called 

the tenth mule, and numbered amongſt the 

nine Lyrick poets, She , invented the 

verſes which after her name was called 

Saphic, and being very fervently in love 

with Phaon, who being gone into Sicily. 

and fearing that ſhe was not beloved of 

him again, in a fury and rage of love 

diſmeaſured, ſhe caſt herſelf down head- 

long from the mount Epyre into the ſea, 

In our time are ſprung out of the ſame two 

ſo happy and renowed Courſaries, brethren 

Cairadni Cairadnt and Ariadne Barberouſſe, which 

-nd Ari- being gone (as being two of the pooreſt of 

adre, bre the iſles)to ſeek their adventure upon the ſea 

thren- were ſo favourably conducted by fortune, 

that they are both happily deceaſed with 

the name and title of kings of Algier. 

'The firſt inhabitants of this iſle, after the 

ſaying of Diadore, were the Pelaſgiens, 

for after that Xanthe, the ſon of Priape, 

king of the Pelaſgiens, had part of the 

Seigniority of Letia, went to Leſbos, which 

then was not inhabited: after the  Balaſ- 

giens ſucceeded the Eoliens, and after 

was ſubject to the pes of Perſia, and 

after that to the Macedonians : and finally, 

under the emperors of Greece, until ſuch 

time as the emperor Calo [ant being driven 

away by Cartacuſan, and afterwards re- 

covered the empire through the aid of 

Cataluſio of Genoua, and gave unto him, in 

recompence of the help and ſuccour which 

he had done unto him, for him and his 

poſterity, the Jordſhip and domination 

over this iſle. Notwithſtanding ſince 

that the Turks have made divers roads 

and ſpoils into the ſame, they have finally 

brought it under their puiſſance and do- 

minion. She produceth of the beſt wines 

that are in all Greece and great quantity 

Met:lin of all good fruits: for although the moſt 


under the part of the iſle is hilly and ſavage, yet 

grins is there in the midſt thereof a valley very 

Turk, good and fruitful. oe” , 
CG: FH A. Bi. . 

Of our navigation from the ifle of Metelin 

| zo Galliopoli, Popes 

F Metelin we failed along by 

| Natolia, or Little Afia, unto the 

Promon- promontory of Sigee, by the moderns cal- 


tory Sigee. Jed the Cape of Faniſſaries z right againſt 
which, by the diſtance; of ten miles, is 

the iſle of Tenedon, ſo called of one Tenes, 

which firſt peopled the ſame, and there 
founded a city which he called after his 

name. Pliny, in his natural hiſtory, 
VPVriteth, that in this iſle there is a foun- 
tain which by natural virtue, from the 


earned in 


6. 
third hour of the Softicium unto the ſixth, 
doth ſo abound with water, that for a 
certain time ſhe. batheth and watereth the 
whole plain of the ifle, arid afterwards; 
during the reſt of the year, 'remaineth:dry 
and full of clifts. Strabo alſo affirmeth; 
that without the city of Tenedon, was the Temple of 
temple of Neptune, greatly reverenced by Neptune. 
the concurrence of the people, which from 
all parts came unto it. Along this ſide; 
between the  pdrt of Sigee and! the flood 
Xanthus, otherwiſe called Scamunder; are 
ſeven divers ruines and pieces of walls; 
foundations, columns, pillars; and other 
monuments of the great and antient city 
of Troy, by the antients ſo much 'cele- 
brated; which ruins, by their long and 
large extending which they ſhew, is made 
apparent the greatneſs and 'magnificence 
of the ſaid ſo renowned, and in the end e . 
moſt unfortunate city. The river Sca- | font dg 
mander, being above it, coming from the der. 
bottom of the mount Ida, (which is eloath- 
ed with all manner of trees, as pine- trees, 
ſerapins, cypreſs, terebinths, jemures, and 
other trees, great and little, aromatick) Meſaulon 
runneth ſoftly along the valley of Mau-. 
lon, and ſo iſſueth into the ſea, From thence ge * 
we entered the'ſtreight of Heliqpont, for of Hell. 
the ſafe- guard whereof there are two pont. 
ſtrong caſtles, built by Mebemer, the 1 ca- 
ſecond conqueror of Conſtantinople, the 
one on one fide of Europe, at Charroneſſe 
Thracien, and the other in Little Aſia in 
the ſame places (as they of the country do 
affirm) where ſometimes were the two 
caſtles of Sefte and Abyde, ſo renowned 
by the fables of the poets in memory of 
the love of Leander and Hero. Seſte, Which 
is in Europe, is ſituated at the foot of a 
mountain, wllereof the circuit is made 
after the form of a double claver leaf; - 
to wit, with two towers one within an- 
other, every one made in three half cir- 
cles, and the great compaſs of the wall 
in form of à triangle, Which have at 
every corner a tower which beateth and 


defendeth the other; for this! caſtle is, 


and always hath been well provided with 
men and munition: the other, on the ſide 
of Aſia, whereat ſtood Abyde, is more A in 


new and ſtrong than Seſte, for it is in form Ai. 


four ſqua re, ſitunted in à plain marſnj, 
the moſt fair and fruitful as in any place 
hath been ſcen, as wel! for gardens, 
fruits, tillage· grounds and paſtures, which 


are about ir, as for the river of Simois, 
wherewith it is watered, which coming 


from the mount Ida, as doth the Sca- 
mander, runneth along by the caſtle, and 


ſo iſſueth into the ſea, The caſtle, as I 

have begun to ſay, is in form fou ſquare, 

having on every corner a roubg” 
% 70 9ho vTI9v9 eee unfit 


wer, 
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and in the middle of the baſe court a high 
tower four-ſquare, like unto a platform, 
which beateth and commandeth on all 
rts, all well and indifferently rampart- 
ed and ditched; and furniſhed with good 
ordnance, eſpecially the curtains which beat- 
eth all along upon the water to the ſeas 
watd; for oftentimes they are aſſaulteg on 
that ſide. Before the gate, on the ſide of 
the Bourg, there is a great place to keep 
their markets in, and a fair moſque, The 
guard having with a loud voice requeſted 
us to come near the ſhore, we came to 
an anchor very nigh the caſtle, wherein, 
when our patrone would follow us, taking 
A very the advantage of the ſtream which there 
dangerous ig ſo extteme, and with ſuch force, that 
„ is no mariner ſo perfect, but that 
it would ſore trouble him; and not finds 
ing ſufficient depth, was ſo fiercely caſt 
athwart the noſe of our gallies, that it 


the warders ſeeing, they came forthwith 

aboard of us with ſmall boats, and after 

they had ſeen the ſafe conduct of the 

EHxaction ambaſſador, and underſtood of him the 

of thoſe ol news of their army at ſea, they gave 

wren tie him to underſtand, that it was not 
paſlengers.the cuſtom that ambaſſadors ſhould: 

that ſtreight without ſome preſents 

given to the captain and other officers of 


avarice, he gave to them certain ducats, 


covered a: piece of our palliment, our an- 
Maiton, 
= vil. 


f.. One ara anchor at a great village called 


Maiton, which lieth on the ſide that the 
Seſte is of, inhabited by Gretians, which 
are all ſpinners of wool and cotton, I ſay 
as well men as women, and of their thread 
they make eſclaunis, which are coverlets 
with long hair. The village containeth 
about two or three hundred hearthſteds, 
and is ; ſituated upon the hanging of a 
mountain near the ſea-ſide, and ron! the 
bending of it, Which is in, the midſt, Are 
ſeen the foundations ↄf an old caſtle, and 
along the ſtreets of the village, and tor- 
ners of the Houſes, are pieces of fair 
columns and, other monuments, with 
= certain figures broken, Which giveth/ an 
1 enen e it hath im times paſt been 

ſome regouned city. I This place abaun- 

deth with fair! and frufublgardens, and 

is a great cguntry of Hines, producing 

great, abundance of good wines, which 

they preſerye in great / earthern pitchers, 

which they, bury in the ground, to the 

intent to keep the ſame the longer good. 

They have-alfo abundance of paſtures and 

ir 1.9 999: Water both of wells and fougtaing: 

' ten All Along, the ſea - ſide are ſeen thirty {bx 


with ten 7 . 
wings. Windmills, having every one of them 


quite burſt the ſame in pieces; Which 


the caſtle, ſo as to content their inſatiabſe 
Aſterwards having mended and new 


chors being weighed, we went that day to 


The Voyages made into Turky,' 


ten n mere are divers of 


them about the caſtle of Ayr. The next 
day, in the morning, as we were lading 
of wines which we took in for our gallies, 
there came a complaint unto the ambaſ- 
ſadour of tWo Gretcian mariners* of the 
Palrone, who the day before had ſtollen 
two gowns from one of the inhabitants of 
that place; on which the one being ta- 
ken, had preſently three ſtrappados at 
the yards. arm of the galley: but the other 
being better adviſed and ſwifter of his feet, 
eſcaped. After dinner we departed from 
this place, and having a fore-wind, ſail- 
ing along by Greece,” we paſſed: the caſtle 
of Widows, lying upon the ſea-coaſt three 
miles from Aairon ; whereof nothing is 
ſeen but the ruines, under which lieth a 
valley very fertile of all things. The 
Greeks ſay, that it was there where the 
Turks firſt paſſed out of Aſia into Greece, 
by the means of two Geneweiſes, which 
carried them over in their ſhips for a du- 
cat apiece, and being paſſed, killed all 
the men that were within the caſtle, which 
afterwards gave the occaſion that it was 
called the caſtle of Vidotos. About five 
a clock in the evening we arrived before 
the city of Galliopoli, being thirty miles 
beyond the'caltlet 7 ns 0 
1 0 H A P. XI. 

Of the city of Galliopoli. 

FN Alliopoli is an antient city ſituated 
upon Chereneſs of Thracia, at the 
point which looketh towards Propontide, 
near unto the city of Lamfack, which is 
an. Aſia the Leſs. Some are of opinion 
that ſhe was built by C. Caligula, and 
others ſay rhat ſhe was in times paſt in- 
habited by Frenchmen, for that this word 
Gallipoli ſignifieth the city of the Gauls 
or Frenchmen and for that the French: 
men dwell in Gaul, as Nicopoli and 
Hbili populi figntfieth the city of Nicholas 
and Philip. She containeth ſix hundred 
houſholds, but the principal habitations 
are ſo ruined, that there is ſcarce any 
notable thing to. be ſeen, but that the ha- 
ven is very good, and able to hold a 
good army of all ſorts of ſhips. Never- 
tlieleſs there isla caſtle whieh ſcemeth in 
times ipaſt ta ve beem very ſtrong. but 
is now altogerher tuined; ànd yet there is 
an ordinary watch kept \thefe? In this 
city are davers 2 windmills, and there are 
alto t woo tadralbes; wheree the one is at 
the gbing, uut of the tan td würds Cyn- 
umi nopld, richt was bili ft y“ Baſe 


10 2 


cha, Wh idhiauas in the timeröf Mebemer 


the ſecond, whů conquered Conſtunbinb- 
ple, and the other of Sultan Bajiizet, who 
lieth buried there in a moſt ſumptuous 

ſepulture 
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ſepulture. Very near unto it the great 
Turk hath cauſed to be made a very fair 
fountain, which ſpringeth of very good 


waters through a conduit as big as a 


man's arm, whereof the water is carried 
to be ſold throughout the city for two 
aſpres the burden, for they have no other 
water to drink than well-water, which 1s 
neither good nor wholeſome to drink. 
The other Amarathe is within the city; 


they have belonging to them both two 


Tributes, 
or head- 
money. 


fair moſques: the city is not compaſſed 
with walls, but is altogether open, after 
the manner of a village; there are within 
it many fair gardens, and moſt fruitful 
trees of all ſorts, and very excellent. 
Upon the cape, which ſtretcheth into the 
ſea, is a high theatre, made like unto a 
turret eight ſquare, and about the cape 
are divers windmills. | 

There are paid two ordinary tributes 
for every head, as well for men as wo- 
men and children, one of which, being 
an aſpre, is called Piginte; and he that 
taketh it to farm, payeth yearly unto the 
great Turk thirty thouſand ducats, and 
yet gaineth a great deal, beſides that 
which he ſtealeth. The other is called 
the Capitanat, in which they pay two 
aſpres for every head, the farm whereof 
is worth to the great Turk ſixty thouſand 
ducats, This city is peopled with Chri- 


ſtians, Greeks, Fews, and Turks, which 


uſe their great trades of merchandize, 
being a town of great reſort, as well 
from the firm land as the ſea, which is 
the occaſion that victuals there are com- 


monly very dear, The wind being very 


Macro- 
tique, 
Byzante, 
or R odeſto. 


good. for us, we continued our voyage 
along the coaſts of Thracia towards Pro- 
pontide, pai ng by Macrotique, which is 
otherwiſe called Longus Murus, after- 


wards Byzante, now Rodeſto or Rodoſto, 
being upon the midſt of a gulph, having 


thirty miles in breath, leaving the iſles 
Proconeſe, by the moderns called Mormora, 
and the Beſbiques, at this day, called Cala- 
nio, on our right hand; and from thence 
paſſed towards the city of Perinthe, vul- 
garly called Heraclee, which, as the foun- 
dations ſhew, hath in times paſt been 
very great. It ſtandeth upon the 
of a promontory, - which ſtretcheth far 
into the ſea, having one of the greateſt 
and faireſt ports, defenſible againſt all 
winds, as is or may be ſeen; which at 
the entry hath certain ſmall rocks, and 
is entered into with a ſouth wind, The 
reſt of the promontory is full of ruins, 
uninhabited, except that which is in the 
ſtraight: and whereas now the town 
ſtandeth, which towards the ſea-ſide is 
— 5 we reſted there one night, 
Vol. I. 


int 


but nevertheleſs came not to land; and 
in the morning, at the dawning of the 
day, being with rowing gotten out of 
the port, we found a freſh wind, which 
ſailing brought us before the gulph of 


Selimbrie, which the moderns call Se- Gulph of 
livree, being an antient city. T raverſing Scinbrie. 


this gulph, a northerly wind came full in 
the face of us, and thought to have made. 
us turn back again; but we laboured ſo, 
that we paſſed the mouths of the floods 
Altbiras (which is alſo called Pidaras, and 
likewiſe Ponte Picciolo) and Batbinias, 
now vulgarly Ponte grande; and from 
thence we went to come to-an anchor at 
a fair caſtle. called Flora, which is built 


on the brink of the ſea, 'within a wood of 


cypreſs, and divers other trees. From 


_ thence the ambaſſador ſent a man by land 


towards Conſtantinople, to ſignify his co- 
ming to his ſecretary Phebus, whom he 
had left there as his agent; which was 


upon a ſaturday, being the nineteeth of Ninteenth 
September, Having again weighed our * Septem- 


anchors, we recovered by force of oars 


the caſtle of St. Stephano, which hath a Caſtle o 


very good port, and there are ſeen certain ® 
monuments of old walls, being of great? 
appearance. The ſaid caſtle hath a ſmall 
cape, before which lie certain ſmall 
rocks; and we perceiving the weather to 
be very cloſe, came to an anchor in the 
ſea ; which we- had not ſo ſoon done, but 
the rain overtook us with ſuch an impe- 
tuoſity and violence, that it ſeemed as tho? 
the ſkies would fall. After ſupper the 
rain being ceaſed, and the anchors weigh- 
ed, with ſtrength of rowing we coalted 
along even right overagainſt the firſt cor- 
ner of Conſtantinople, in which place are 
ſeven towers, by the 
cula, within which the great Turks, one 
after another, have kept their treaſure z 
for the keeping whereof there are five 
hundred men ordinarily called Aſarelis, 
all being ſlaves anto the. great Turt, and 


which have been his Janizaries. Their 


chief, called Diſdarga, is a man of great 
praiſe and authority, From the ſaid 
caſtle of St. Stephayo, unto the ſeven 


towers, are ſeen divers ruined walls, and 


many fair mines, from which are taken 
great quantities of ſtone to build the 
moſque of the great Turk, and other edi- 
fices of the city. There came to viſit us, 
in a bgat, a grey-friar of Calabria, called 
Brother John, with a certain Grecian, be- 


ing both of the ambaſſador's family, 


unto whom they preſented a letter from 


his ſecretary and agent, being very glad 


to hear good news of his affairs and 
houſhold. We paſſed a good part of the 
night with talk and making good chear, 

1 e for 


Turks called Jadi- Jadicula. 
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for the ſaid brother had brought with him 
a great bottle, which the Grecians call 
Ocalips, full of good muſcadel, with a 
2 of Plaiſantin cheeſe, certain ſau- 
ages, and other good and acceptable 
refreſhments, to make us merry with. 
Afterwards, when every one had prepared 
himſelf to go to his reſt, about twelve of 
the clock aroſe a fierce cold wind, with 
a ſharp ſhower of rain, which continued 
until the morning; and as ſoon as it be- 
gan to ceaſe, the ambaſſador returned 
the grey - friar, and we having weighed 
our anchors, rowed along by the city to 
over the point of the Sarail, which is 
the ſecond and moſt eminent corner. The 
wind and the rain took us again with 
ſuch a fury and impetuoſity, that it 
ſeemed as tho' heaven and earth would 
have gone together, Notwithſtanding 
the great deſire which the ambaſſador and 
he had to join with a place ſo long de- 
ſired, taking a good heart, and ſetting 
all fear aſide, we uſed ſuch force, that 


in deſpite of the rain, wind, and fury of 


the ſea, we made the point of the Sarail; 
but as we thought to enter into the chan- 
nel, we found the ſtream that cometh 
from Boſphore of Thracia, violent and 
outrageous, Beſides that, the wind was 
altogether contrary, ſo as it was not poſſi- 
ble for us to enter, but we' were conſtrain- 
ed, not without great danger, to paſs over 
Cal-edon into Calcidonie and Natolie, and to paſs 
in Natolic. along by the tower of the guard lying in 
the ſea, called the tower of the Janizaries, 
to get above the ſtream, working ſo for- 
cibly with oars, that we entered into the 
port; at the entering whereof were put out 
all the flags, banners, ſtreamers, and gail- 
liadets of our gallies, and our artillery charg- 
ed, wherewith we ſaluted them before the 
Sarail : and, to be ſhort, thanks be given 
to God (being the ſovereign pilot of all 
thoſe that truſt in him) which in ſo long 
a voyage had ſafely conducted us, being 
eſcaped out of many great dangers, we 
went to take our harbour on the ſide of 
Conſtantinople, where the firſt Dragoman 
Our arri- of the great Turk called Hebrabim, a gen- 
val at Cen tleman of Polonia, of the Mabomet ſect, 
and other great Turtiſb perſonages, came 
to receive the ambaſſador as ſoon as he 
was landed, accompanied with the lord 
of Cotignac, the young baron of Lodon, 
1 d/. Mary, the young Jewiſh Serres, and my 
baſſador ſelf, with certain others of his houſhold ; 
being ar- and having cauſed him to light on a fair 
rived, go- horſe which was brought for him, was 
erh ro . conducted unto the houſe of Rattan Baſ. 


lute the 


Koftan cba, who received him with great coun- 


Bu/cha. tenance of friendſhip, And after being 


returned unto the galley, we croſſed the 
channel to go towards Pera, where he 
was alſo received with tokens of great 
joy and gladneſs of all the Chriſtian in- 
habitants; the moſt part of. which ac- 
companied him to his lodging, which 
happened the 2oth day of September, anno 
1551, being the ſeventy-cighth day after 
our departure from Marſeilles. 


CHAP, XII. 


Of the foundation of Byzance, now called 
Conſtantinople, . 


Yzance, called Conſtantinople, is a moſt H., 
famous city, by Strabo intitled illuſtri- othoxwiſe 
ous, and by Pliny and Fuſtin moſt noble, N 
ſituated in Thracia (now called Romaine, te? 
a region that is one of the moſt fertile in 
all Europe) upon the gulph of Ponthus, 
which ſeparateth Aſia from Europe. The Deſcrip- 


a tion of 
form thereof is three ſquare, whereof the e u 


two ſides are waſhed by the ſea, and the 7a. 


third joineth to the firm land. The ſoil 
thereof is very delectable, bringing forth 

all kinds of good fruits neceſſary for ſu- 
ſtenance of human life: the ſituation 
whereof is ſo well deviſed and ordered, 

that no ſhip can enter or go forth but 
with the good-will of the Conſtantinopoli- 
tans, being maſters of the Pontique ſea, 
which having two mouths, the one com- 

ing from Propontide, and the other from 

the ſea Euxinum, is by Ovid called the 
port of two ſeas z for the diſtance from 
Conſtantinople to Caltedon is but fourteen Calcedor. 
furlongs z and the place which by the 
antients is called Phane, ſituated in Aſia, Plaut. 
(whereat Jaſon, returning from Calchos, 
ſacrificed unto the twelve gods) hath in 
breadth but ten furlongs. But foraſmuch 

as many great rivers of Aſa, and many 
more of Europe, do fall into the Black 


and Euxine ſea, it came to paſs, that be- 


ing full, ſhe guſheth out through the 

mouth of her with great violence into 

the Pontique ſea, and from thence through 

the ſtreight of Helleſpontbus, being not 
much broader than three furlongs, into 

the ſea of Zgee, This city, according to 

the ſaying of many antient authors, was Tj. time 
firſt built by the Lacedemonians, under of the 
the conduct of their duke Pauſane, which building 
was about the year of the world „ 
and before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt 663 r Conflan 
which, after they had conſulted with 7 he. 
Apollo where they ſhould plant and ſettle 

their abode and dwelling-place, they were 

by an oracle anſwered, that they ſhould 

do it even hard by the Blind, which Mcga- 
were the Megarians ; for that after they 71, why 
were failed into Thracia, leaving the 4% 


good blind. 
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good and fruitful coaſt, where ſince By. 

Zance was built, unadviſedly went and 
planted themſelves, either for the oppo- 

ſition mo? fruitful of the ground of A/ia, 

or for the vain hope they had for the 
fiſhing, they built there a city, which 

they called Calcedon; but they found 
themſelves greatly deceived, for the fiſh 

being carried by the violence of the flood 

and tide of the Euxine fea into Propon- 

fide, approaching near unto the banks of 
Calcedon, being frayed through the white- 

neſs of the rocks, they retired ſtraightways 

to the ſide of Byzance, which gave occa- 

fion unto the valiant Pauſanias to fortify 
CONE the city with good walls and ramparts, 
by the -Changing the firſt name thereof, which, 
Megarians as Pliny faith, was Ligos, called the ſame 
lig, Byzance. Notwithſtanding that, Diodore 
I';odore, and Polibe do contrarily ſay that it was 
and Polibe called Byzance, by the name of a captain 
2 which was the firſt founder thereof. Pau- 
anias, as Zonare writeth, poſſeſſed the 
ſame ſeven years; during which time for- 

tune, ſhewing herſelf an enemy unto 

his magnificence, filled the hearts of the 
Athenians with ſuch an inſatiable ambi- 

tion, that they having brought thither 

their forces, after a long ſiege and divers 

aſſaults, carried the victory; which the 
Lacedemonians ſeeing could not abide, 

but with their whole puiſſance took their 
weapons in hand with ſuch pertinacy, that 

the adventure thereof on the one ſide and 

the other, was very hazardous and varia- 

ble; and being ſometimes taken again 

by her firſt founders, and afterwards by 

her aggreſſors, became in the end a prey 

' unto both the armies. And after that, 
Byzance Severus ſucceeding in the Roman empire, 


ruined b, the tyrant Piſinin, her mortal enemy, 


Hcwerus 


the enpe being in poſſeſſion, Byzance ſuborned the 
ror. emperor to lay ſiege to the ſame, who 
not having ſufficient power to overcome 
the ſame by aſſaults, kept them beſieged 
the ſpace of three whole years, and in 


e 
The re-edification of Byzance by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, emperor; 


Onſtantine the Great, emperor of the 
Romans, ſeeking to reſiſt the cour- 
ſes and robberies which the Parthes daily 
uſed towards the Romans, deliberated to 
tranſport the empire into the eaſt parts; 
and there to build a large city, which 
firſt he deſigned to have built in Sar- 
dique, and afterwards in Trojada, a coun- 
try of High Phrygia, near unto the cape 
Sigee, in the place where ſometimes ſtood 


the city of 552 which he began to re- Troy be- 


2 


edify and to repait the foundations there: gun to be 


of; but being by a revelation in the night“ 


inſpired to change the place, cauſed to be 


recommenced the works of Calcedon, where A fign 
certain eagles, as Zonare writeth, being given by 


built, 


flown thither, took in their bills the ges. 


maſons lines, and croſſing the ſtreight, 
let them fall near unto Byzance ; whereof 
the emperor being advertiſed, taking the 
ſame for a good ſign and.divine inſtruc- 
tion, after he had taken a view of the 
place, called back the - maſters of his 
works from Calcedon, cauſed the city to 
be repaired and amplified, which accord- 
ing to his name he called Conſt antinople, 
notwithſtanding that at the firſt he had 
called the fame New Rome; as likewiſe 
it was called Ethuſe and Antonie, but by 
the Grecians Stimboli, and by the Turks 
Stampolda, which ſignifieth a large city. 
The emperor now ſeeing his city built 
and ſufficiently peopled, encompaſſed the 
ſame with walls, towers, and ditches, 
building therein many ſumptuous tem- 


ples, adorning it with many magnificent 


buildings and neceſſary works, as well 
publick as private; and afterwards, for 


the better beautifying thereof, cauſed to 


be brought from Rome divers antiquities 


worthy of memory, and amongſt others 


the end, through extreme famine, con- the Palladium of antient Troy, which he The Pa. 
ſtrained them to yield themſelves unto cauſed to be ſet in the plac: of Placote, gg of 
the mercy of the Romans, which was the great column of Porpbyre, which was brought to 


ſuch, that after they had put to the ſword ſet up in the ſame place; near unto Conftan- 


all the men of war that were within ie, 
and killed the magiſtrates thereof, ruined 
and caſt down to the ground the walls of 


the city ; and Severus afterwards, to ſa- dal | | | 
time of the emperor Alexis Comine, this 
ſtatue, through a great and impetuous 
tempeſt, was caſt down to the ground, 
and broken all to pieces, This emperor 
lived there many years moſt proſperouſly 
In happy eſtate, as likewiſe did many of 
his ſucceſſors, but not altogether exempt 


tisfy his cruelty, ſpoiled the citizens of 
all their rights, franchiſes, and liberties, 


giving moreover the land and poſſeſſions 


unto the Pertnthians. And thus this moſt 
famous city remained in miſerable cala- 
mity, until ſuch time as Conſtantine the 
Great, emperor, did re-edify the ſame in 
manner as followeth, | 


; * 6 n * 1%; "EY if Sow eerie 


which he cauſed to be erected a ſtatue of le. 


braſs, in the likeneſs of Apollo, of a mar- 


vellous bigneſs, in which place he or- 


dained his name to be ſet up: but in the 


from divers perſecutions, as well by _ 
re, 
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Mqhemet 
the ſecond 
ſpoileth 
and ſacks 
eth Con- 
fHantinople. 


fire, peſtilence, earthquakes, as ſundry 
other calamities, until ſuch time as God, 
being bent to puniſh the people for their 
ſins through negligence of emperors, ſtir- 
red up Mehemet, the ſecond of that name, 
and the eighth emperor of the Turks, 
who being moved by an ardent deſire to 
bring the Chriſtians into decay, and 
thereby to augment his empire, being 
beyond meaſure jealous to ſee this noble 
city ſo flouriſhing before his eyes, went 


with a marvellous ae? both by ſea and 


land, to give a furious ſiege unto the 


city; the end and iſſue whereof was ſuch, 


Conſtan- 
tine the 
emperor 
Killed in 
a press, 


The em- 
preſo, 
with her 
daughters 
and mai- 
dens, ra- 
viſhed, de- 
fBoured, 
and after 
cut in pie— 
ces. 


The tem- 
ple of 
St. Sophia 
made « 
itew. 


that after a Jong ſiege, battery, and di- 
vers aſſaults, the infidels having gotten 
the walls, with a great hurlement and 
fury entered into the city, where, at the 
firſt, they made a marvellous ſlaugh- 
ter of the poor beſieged, without ſparing 
any age or degree, The emperor Con- 


ftantine they killed in the me# as he 


thought to have ſaved himſelf ; and af- 
ter they had cut off his head, in deriſion 


and ignominy they carried the ſame up- 


on the point of a ſpear round about the 
camp and city. And afterwards Mehe- 
met, not contenting himſelf with the vi- 
olating and deflouring of the emperor's 
wife, his daughters, and other ladies of 
honour, by a more than inhumane rage, 
cauſed them in his preſence to be diſmen- 
bred and cut in pieces, During the time 
of the ſacking, which continued three 
days, there was no kind of fornication, 
ſodometry, ſacrilege, nor cruelty, by 
them unexecuted ; they ſpoiled the in- 
comparable temple of St. Sophia (before 


by moſt marvellous expences built by the 


emperor Juſtinian) of all ornaments and 
hallowed veſſels, and made thereof a 
ſtable and a brothel for buggerers and 
whores, This lamentable loſs of Con- 
ſtantinople, being chief of the oriental 
empire, and likewiſe of the city of Pera, 


by che Turks called Galata, being the 


ſeat of trade of the Genevoiſes, lying 
hard by Coflantinople, upon the other 
ſide of the channel, was in the year of 


our Saviour 156. the nine and twen- 


Conſtuntinople being re- edified and new 


A mar- 
vellous 
Provi- 


tieth day of 
and others of May, after it had remain- 


ed under the dominion: of the Chriſti- 
ans 1198 years. But this is a marvel- 


lous thing, and worthy to be noted, that 


ſet up by Conſtantine the ſon of St, He- 
lene, after the proportion and likeneſs 
of Rome, was by another Conſtantine, ſon 
of another Helene, taken, ſacked, and 
brought into the hands of the Turks, 


which for ever will be an irreparable 


arch, ſome ſay of April, 


The Hoyages made into Turky, 


damage to all Chriſtendom. Mebemet, 


after he had thus taken the city, reſolv- 
ing to keep there the ſeat of his empire, 
cauſed in all diligence the walls to be 
made new, and certain other places ru. 
ined to be repairedz and inſtead of the 
great number of people that were there 
ſlain and carried away as priſoners, he 
cauſed to be brought thither out of all 
the provinces and cities by him con- 
quered, a certain number of men, wo- 
men, and children, with their faculties 
and riches, whom he permitted there to 
live according to the inſtitutions and 
precepts of ſuch religion as it pleaſed 
them to obſerve, and to exerciſe with 
all ſurety their handicrafts and merchan- 
diſes, which miniſtered an occaſion unto 
an infinite number of Fews and Maran- 
nes driven out of Spain, for to come and 
dwell therez by means whereof, in a 


very ſhort time, the city began to in- 


creaſe in traffick, riches, and abundance 
of people. This Mehemet was the firſt 
founder of the great Sarail, which he 
built at the entry of the channel, about 
one of the corners of the city, upon the 
promontory of Chriſoſeras, which after- 
wards, by the great Turks, who have ſuc- 
ceſſively dwelt there, hath been greatly 
beautified and augmented. He founded 
likewiſe, upon one of the mounts of the 
ſame city, a ſumptuous moſque, ama- 
rathe, and college, endowing them all 


with great yearly revenues, whereat it is 


not to be marvelled, for fortune was ſo 
favourable to him, that after he had 

ruined the empire of Conſtantinople and 
Trebizonde, he took from the Chriſtians 
twelve kingdoms, and two hundred ci- 2 
k | | "3h ingdoms 
ties; ſo that by reaſon of his great and 200 
proweſs and conqueſts, the name and cities 
title of Great was given unto him, and ken b. 
to this day remaineth unto the houſe of n the 
the Ottomans, Chriſtians 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of two marvellous fires by chance, hap- 
pening at two. ſeveral times within the 
city of Conſtantinople. 


F Onar, the Conſtantinopolitan hiſtorian, 

maketh mention in his hiſtories of 
two fires marvellouſly happening unto 
Conſtantinople, whereof the firſt was in the 
time and empire of Leon the Great, 
ſpreacling itſelf, from the north to the 
outh, along by Bo/phore, to wit, the 
length of one of the ſeas, to the other, 
and was ſo horrible and furious for the 


ſpace of four days, that it deyoured and 


brought 


brought to aſhes the whole beauty of 

the city, namely, the place where the 

ſenate and citizens choſe to deliberate 

upon common affairs, did aſſemble. 

There was alſo burnt another princely 

houſe, and a palace joining unto the 

cave or den called Nymphe, and divers 

other churches and private houſes. The 

ſecond fire, which was in the time and 

reign of the emperor Baſil, lightened in 

- ſuch ſort that it compaſſed the market 

of copper, and conſumed to aſhes the 

houſes and ſtreets thereabouts, with the 

palace, within which was a library of 

A library one hundred and twenty. thouſand vo- 
of 120000 Jumes of books, and the ſtatue of a 
volumes. dragon of the length of one hundred and 
The ſta-. twenty foot; the Iliad and the Odiſſey 
tue ofa of Homer, Which was written in letters 
cragen | of gold; and moreover burnt the moſt 
long. renowned ſimulachres of Juno, of Samos, 
of Minerva, of Lynde, of Venus, and of 

Guide; and, finally, devoured the plea- 

ſanteſt places of the city, 5 


C HA P; XV. 
Of two earthquakes which happened with- 
. in Conſtantinople. | 


HE ſaid Zonar reciteth, that du- 
ring the reign of Anaſtaſe, choſen 
unto the empire of the eaſt parts, there 
happened ſuch a great earthquake, that 


it ruined, even to the foundations, a. 


great number of buildings, not only at 
Conſtantinople, but likewiſe in Bytbinia, 
and other places thereabouts : but the 
laſt, whereof divers worthy authors have 
written, namely, Munſter, in his Geogra- 
phy, was ſo ſtrange and fearful for the 
ſpace of eighteeen days continually, that 
with horrible fearfulneſs and damage it 
caſt down to the ground the walls of 
the city, and all the buildings towards 
the ſea- ſide, and alſo overthrew all the 
ditches. It did likewiſe caſt down the 
tower where the Turk kept his muni- 
tion, with five more. The houſe of 
tribute, which ſtood near unto the wall, 
was overthrown even to the foundation, 
into the ſea; with the leadings of the 
waters and conduits, which with incre- 
dible expence had been made to lead 
the waters out of the Danube into the 
city, were for the moſt part broken 
and bruiſed : and the channel which is 
betwixt Conſtantinople and Pera was ſo 
moved, that by great ſurges it caſt the 
water over the walls of both the cities: 
a n of all was, that more than 
OL, „ f ; 
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thirteen thouſand perſons remained dead 

on a heap. This great earthquake hap- 

pened in the month of September, in the 

year of grace 1509, in the "reign of 

Bajazet the ſecond of that name, and 
the ninth emperor of the Turks, who 

ſucceeded Mehemet the ſecond, . who, 

with all diligence cauſed the walls of 

the city to be repaired. 


CHAP. Xvi. 
Antiquities of Conſtantinople, Ts 


| HE reſt of the noble antiquities, 
which preſently are to be found at 
Conſtantinople, are the Hippodrome, which liehe 
the Turks call Atmayden, which is the drone. 
place where in times paſt the emperors 
made the horſes to run for the pleaſure 
and delectation of the people, who be- 
held the ſame upon a ſtage or theatre, 
which is now altogether ruined, In the 
midſt of this place was ſet up, upon 
four bowls of fine marble, a fair obeliſk 
of coloured ſtone, all of one piece, fifty 
cubits high, beſet with hieroglifick let- 
ters; and near to it is a great column, 
in which are' carved the things memora- 
ble in hiſtories,” which have been done 
in this Hippodrome, There is alſo ano- 
ther, great column near unto it of mar- 
ble, and one of braſs, made by ſingular 
artifice, in form of three ſerpents, wrung 
one within another, and divers other an- 
tiquities, Which are diſperſed in many 
places of the city, as the palace of Con- 


ſtantine the Great, her firſt reſtorer, which 


joineth to the walls near unto the cor- 

ner which is towards the Weſt; the 
ſepulchre of the ſame Conſtantine, which The ſe- 
is made all of | porphiry, being in 1 
corner of a ſtreet the filthieſt in all T made 
the city : and going towards the gate of of por- 
Selivre, is to be ſeen a great column of Phiry. 
marble, hiſtoried after the manner of 
thoſe of Antonine and Adrian, which are 

at Rome. Moreover, there are conduit 

pipes, and divers ciſterns yaulted, ſome 
ſupported, by yaults, and others by a 

great number of pillars, and divers o- 

ther fragments of antiquities. 


CH A P. XVII. 


caſtle of Seven Towers, by the 


Of tbe 
eo! Turks called Jadicula, 


'T PON the corner of the city, which 
ſtretcheth towards Gallipoli, near 

unto the ſea- ſide, _ is, as before I 
71 


have 


The Voyages made into Turky, 

ſpreadeth over the whole garden. In this 

place Bajazet in ſummer often went to re- 

freſh himſelf, and paſs'd his ſleep over 

with the ſweet noiſe of the waters; but 

now the moſt part thereof being ruined, 

the water hath taken its courle towards 

other places: within this compaſs is as 

yet the Sarail of the Sultana, wife to the 94,4, 

great Turk, garniſhed with baths moſt of Sultane, 

magnificent; and near unto the ſame, a Wife to the 

2 for young children, which are pages, ha . 
eing notwithſtanding eſteemed as ſlaves, 5474, for 

are there nouriſhed, inſtructed, and exer- the young 

ciſed, as well in their religion, as to ride e. 


have ſaid, a very ſtrong: caftle compaſſed 
with ſeven great towers, environed with 
high and ſtrong walls, furniſhed with a 
good quantity of artillery, which caſtle 
is by the T; urks called Jadicula ; for the 
keeping whereof there 1s a captain called 
Digar az a man of great revenues and 
authority, which ordinarily hath under 
him five hundred dead payes, called A 
ſarelis, which. have all been Janizaries, 
and have every one of them for their 
wages five thouſand - ny by the year ; 
and there the great Turk keepeth ſuch 
guard, for that he and other emperors, 


Turks, his predeceſſors, have always there 
kept their treaſures, and yet the great 
Lord cometh thither very ſeldom. 


CHA P. XVII. 


Of the Sarail, wherein the great Turk 
dwelleth, 


Y T PON the corner of the city, which 
| the Grecians have called St, Deme- 


trius, and the antients the Promontory 


Chriſoſeras, which ſtretcheth towards the 
eaſt, right againſt the mouth of the port, 
ſtandeth the Sarail, where ordinarily the 
great lord Turk doth reſide when he is at 
Conflantinople z and this Sarail is incloſed 


with ſtrong and high walls, being in cir- 


cuit about two miles, in the midſt whereof, 
upon a little hill, is to be ſeen a fair and 


delectable garden, Which, beginning on 


the midſt of the mount, deſcendeth to- 
wards the ſea: there are divers little 


horſes, to ſhoot, and do all other war- 
like exerciſes, even from the age of 
eight, nine, or ten years, unto- twenty, 
the ordinary number of theſe children be- 


ing comonly about five or ſix hundred. 


There is alſo a great ſtable, within which 
the Turk ordinarily keepeth forty or fifty 
of his faireſt horſes, The firſt and 


_ greateſt gate, whereby men enter into 


this Sarail, on the ſide of St. Sophia, is 
very large, and well ſet forth, with let- 
ters of gold, and leaves of divers colours, 
after the faſhion and form Iameſque; and 
through the ſame they enter into a great 
and large place unpaved, at the head 
whereof, between two great towers, is 
another gate guarded by a number of 
Capagis and Fanizaries, who upon the 
ſame have their furnitures and weapons 
hanging; for there all thoſe that re- 
ſort unto the Sarail, or court, do accul- 
tomably alight off their horſes, and from 
thence go on foot into another great 


court, where the Baſhaws three times in he conrt 
the week give publick audience unto all where the 

_ comers, of what nation or religion ſoever Bthaws 
they be, as well in matters politick, eee in 
proceſſes and other differences. 


houſes and dwelling-places, with a gallery 
ſtanding upon columns, after the form 
of a monaſtery, round about which are 
about rwo hundred chambers, and there- 
about the great Turk dwelleth for the moſt 
part of the ſummer, for it is a place both 


' | And the week 
notwithſtanding the number of the people give audi 


high, of a freſh air, and abounding with 
good waters: in times paſt theſe inhabi- 
tants have been on the dependance of 
St. Sophie, but Bajazet the ſecond cauſed 
them to be divided, and in the midſt 
thereof cauſed a 1 houſe to be 
built, , within which, in the lower cham- 
bers, to eſchew the north-eaſt wind (by 
the Grecians called Boree and Aparettte, 
as coming from the party of Arus, 


which in Greek ſignifieth a ſhe-bear, 


which by the Bo/phore Tbracian cometh 
out of the great ſea) he dwelleth all the 
winter. A little more below was another 
ſmall habitation, all made of very clear 


glaſs, joined and tied together with rods 
'of tin in form of a round hemiſphere, 


under which, by wonderful artifice, paſ- 
ſed a fair and clear fountain, which ſweet- 
ly -deſcending by the ſame hemiſphere, 


coming together from all parts is very ogy 


great, yet ſuch ſilence is kept, that ye mens 
could ſcarce ſay that the ſtanders by did 
either ſpit or cough, In the midſt of this 


court 1s a very tine fountain, ſet about 


with divers fair cypreſs trees; and below 
the garden, towards the point of the Sarail, 


whereupon the ſea beateth, is another 


gate, near unto which is a ſmall pavillion, 
out of which the great Turk embarketh, 
when he will go to paſs the time in his 
garden, which he hath cauſed to be made 
in Natolia, in the place by the Turks 
called Scutary, and by the antients Calce- 
don, and for this'intent are ordained two 
brigantines, on one of which he is em- 
barked by Boftaugi Bali captain of the 
gardens and' gardiners: and the other 


brigantine followeth after, being Kept and 


reſerved as at a moment to ſuccour and. 
ſupply 


ſupply the inſtant neceſſities w hich might, 


/ 
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happen. 
„n API 
The great Sarail, or Sarail of women. : 


HERE is moreover, within the 

midſt of the city, the old Sarail, 
which was firſt built and inhabited by 
Mebemet the ſecond, before the edification 
of that before mentioned, which ' like- 
wife containeth two thouſand paces in 
circuit, incloſed with high walls of fif- 
teen cubits, and of thickneſs accordingly, 
without any towers: it hath only two 
gates, whereof the one commonly ſtand- 
eth open, being well guarded by eu- 


The por- nuchs, and the other almoſt never open- 
ters ofth's ed; within this Sarail are divers ſmall 


Sarail are 
cunuchs. 


The Turk in number are above two hundred, being | 


hath 


houſes, being ſeparated with chambers, 
kitchens, and other neceſſary commodi- 
ties, within which do dwell the wives 
and concubines of the great Turk, which 


the moſt, part daughters of Chriſtians, 


above 200 ſome being taken by courſes on the ſea 


concu- 
bines. 


or by land, as well from Grecians, Hun- 
garians, Wallachers, Mingreles, Italians, 
as other Chriſtian nations, ſome of the 
other are bought of merchants, and after- 
wards by Beglierbeis, Baſhas, and Cap- 
tains, preſented . unto the great Turk, 
who keepeth them within this Sarail, 
well apparelled, nouriſhed and enter- 
tained under ſtri&t keeping of the eu- 
nuchs, and every ten of them have a 
matron, to inſtruct, govern, and teach 
them to work all forts of needle-works. 
The captain of this Sarail, called Ca- 
piangalſi, is alſo an eunuch, or a gelded 
man, having for his wages threeſcore” 
aſpres every day,-and is cloathed twice 
a year with'cloth of ſilk z he hath under 
him - forty eunuchs which ſupply the 
common ſervice of theſe dames, of 


which the great lord taketh his pleaſure. 


when he thinketh good: and if it fo 
come to mY that any of them be gotten. 
with child, he cauſeth her to be ſeparated 
from the other, augmenting her eſtate and 
penſion, and accounteth her amongſt the 
number of his wives, ſo as if the be 
brought to bed of a man child, the ſame 
may by order and courſe ſucceed in the 
empire. But as for the other, by whom 
he can get no children, he marrieth them 


unto his Spabis, or other officers of his | 


court, and is not permitted, that any 
other but the great lord and the eunuchs 


of the 8arail, how greatly ſoever he be 


higher and larger, There ate two ſorts 


of compaſs ſuch, as two men cannot em- 


. faick figures, garniſhed with gold and 


y called the moſt perfect, moſt rich, and ? 


favoured, ſhall, be permitted, in any, man: 

ner of wiſe to hape the ſight, of, them: 

and therefore to find the mean; to. ter, | 
1 


| 
"I 
/ Wit ; | ] 


deſirous to ſee the faſhion of the. rtire 
and apparel of theſe women, to 0 ey my, 


: 
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Of the moſh famous teniple of St. Sophia, | | 
and other moſques Conſtantinople. 


b fo E temple of S. Sophia, in times 7ufiniar, 
paſt built by Juſtinian the fifteenth fourder of 
emperor of the eaſt parts, was a work n 
bigneſs, building, beauty and riches in- „ia. 
comparable; the midſt whereof is made 

in form of a hemiſphere, according to 

the proportion of the Pantheon of Rome, 

which is the Rotonde, but à great deal 


of pillars of fine marble, very great, and 


brace the ſame ; and afterwards another 
rank of leſs height and bigneſs, which 
are for the; holding up of the cube, which 
within is moſt.artificially made with Mo- 


aſur, and the inner part of the temple is 
altogether , plaiſtered and coveted: with 

great tables of porphiry, ſerpentines, and 
marbles of divers colours; and the cloi- 

ſters abut, it are of the ſame ſtuff and 
making, of à ſingular beauty and large- 

neſs more than ofdinary; but as for the 
images of Mſaicł and other flat pictures, 

the Turks, haye ſcratched out their eyes, 

for that they will not allow or permit 

any picture, qr image, ſaying, that we 

ought to worſhip one God only, the Cre- 

ator of heayen and earth, and not the 

walls nor pictures, which are but dead The Turks 
things, and in whom there is no ſenſe or opinion of 
Gele The covering of this temple is 8. 
of lead, and the gates, being the faireſt 

in the world, of fine laten of Corinth, in 

ſuch ſort, that in the time of the Chri- 

ian emperors, it might juſtly have been 


moſt ſumptuous temple, not only of the 
oriental parts, but likewiſe bf the whole 
Ro world ; 
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world z for it hath one hundred gates, 
and was in compaſs more than a mile; 
within which alſo were comprehended 


the houſes of the canons and prieſts, 


and was in revenue worth more than 
three hundred thouſand ducats a year: 


but incontinent after the taking of 'the 


the lepers, ſick folks, and madmen; 
for as ſoon as they find any one of theſe 
fools doing harm within the city, he 
is forthwith taken up, and by force 
brought into an hoſpital there appoint- 
ed, and with ſtripes and buffetings con- 
ſtrain them to become wiſe. But as for 


other ſick folks they are gently entreated, 
lacking nothing that may ſerve for 
their eaſe, whether it be apothecary's 
wares, ſurgery, or any other neceſſary 
thing. The other two moſques are al- 
moſt like unto them, but that they are 
not ſo great, nor ſo rich, There are 
four other particular buildings founded 
by four ſeveral Baſhas, the firſt by Daat 
Baſha, in the time of Mebemet the ſe- 
cond; the ſecond by Mebemet Baſha, the 
third by Haly Baſha, and the laſt by 
Moſtafa, which was in the time of Ba- 
jazet the ſecond, 


city, the Turks changed the ſame into a 
moſque, and of the moſt part of the 
cloiſter, for that it was near unto the 
Sarail, they made ſtables for horſes, Be- 
ſides this magnificent temple. of St. So- 
| phia, which is to ſay S!, Sapience, there 
are within Conſtantinople three other fair 
moſques, accompanied with their Ama- 
rathes, which are as hoſpitals, fountains, 
and ſchools to inſtruct the poor infants in 
their laws: the firſt of which moſques 
and Amarathes was founded by Sultan 
Mebemet the ſecond, who took. Conſtan- 
tinople ; the ſecond by Bajazet's ſon, and 
the third by Selim the father of Soliman, 
who now reigneth ; and they are all three 
buried within the ſame, every one in the 
place which he had founded. But that 
of Mebemet is the faireſt and richeſt, be- 
ing aninuated with ſixty thouſand du- 
cats of rent, and in bigneſs: and ſimili- 
tude being very like unto that of Sz, So- 
phia, hath about it an hundred houſes 
covered with lead, and round above 
made to lodge their doctors and prieſts 


Three 
moſques 
in Conflan- 
tinople. 


CHAP.” XXI. 
Of the baths, and manners of waſhing e 
Ss the Turks. 4 25 F 


| fs Conſtantinople, as alſo in all the o- 
ther cities mahematized in Greece, 
Aſia, and Africa, are a great number of 
very fair baths, as well publick as pri- Pathspub- 


vate, which, according to the imitation |< and 
Private. 


of their laws, and to receive all pilgrims 
and ſtrangers, paſſengers of what nation 
or religion ſoever they be, where they 
may refreſh and reſt themſelves, their 
ſervants and horſes, if they have any, 
for three days, and there be lodged, 
dicted, and their charges paid, as well 
for themſelves as their train, without 
paying of one penny, Without the pre- 
cinct of the moſque, there are more- 
over an hundred and fifty other tene- 
ments for the poor of the 


as much, bread as they need; but they 
eſteem that kind of life ſo unhappy, 


x} 


that oftentimes the moſt part of theſe 


tenements ſtand empty and void; and 
is doubtleſs, that in this country are not 


city, unto. 
whom, ſo many as do dwell within the 
ſame, is given every day an aſper, and 


of the antient Grecians and Romans, are 
conſtructed and built with induſtry, ſump- 
tuouſneſs, and expences almoſt incredi- 
ble; and above all others, thoſe of the 
Sarails of the great Turk, his women, 
and his Baſhas : yea, even the moſt part 
of the common baths are beautified and 
ſet out with pillars in cruſtures, tables 
and pavements of divers marbles, rare in 
colour and beauty. Theſe baths are 
built after this manner, that there are 
two principal great bodies of building 
round, and ſtrongly ſet up vault-wiſe, in 
form of the i, a, and the firit 
wherein they do enter, which by the an- 
tients hath been called Apoditaire, hath 
in one of the corners thereof- a furnace 
like unto the hot- houſes of Germany, 
ſerving to dry the ſhirts and other lin- 


Few va, to be found any companies of vaga- 
gabands bonds, Which report themſelves to be 
in %. diſeaſed of the ſickneſs of St, Antony, 


nen. of thoſe who come thither to bathe 3 
and in the midſt is a fair fountain of 
marble, either of a natural or artificial 


St. Main, or of St. Fiacre, as there are 
in other our Chriſtian countries, eſpe- 
cially in France, Spain, and Taly, for 
there they would 'not be well received, 
But if it ſhall ſo happen, that if the 
money ordained for the 
there, beſtowed, the alms-maſters ſend 
that which remains into the hoſpitals of 


poor is not 


ſpring, and round about the walls are 
divers ſeveral ſeats, made the one a 
little from the other, covered with ta- 
piſtry of Turky, upon which they un- 
cloath themſclves, leaving their garments 
in ſure keeping of the Capſaire 3 and ſuch 
as will bathe themſelves, after they have 
covered their privy members with a great 

blue 
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blue linnen cloth which is given unto 
them, do firſt go into the Tepidarie to 
make themſelves ſweat, and from thence 
they enter into another great place of the 
bath, being much higher, and the cell- 
ing thereof made clear with divers win- 
dows, to the intent to ſhew the brighter; 
in the midſt whereof is alſo a moſt mag- 
nificent fountain, caſting forth water a- 
bundantly ; and even hard by the ſame 
is a table of fine marble, ſet upon four 
round bowls, upon which, after they 
have well ſweated, and have well bathed 
themſelves in a great veſſel of marble or 
porphiry, which ſtandeth ready at hand, 
the ſervants, which there are in great 
number, require you to lay yourſelf along 
flat upon yout belly, and then one of 
theſe great lubbers, after they have well 
25 75 and ſtretched your arms, as well 
before as behind, in ſuch ſort that he 
will make your bones to crack, and well 
rubbed the ſoles of your feet, mounteth 
upon your back, and ſo with his feet 
llideth up and down upon you, and up- 
on your reins, as if he would bruiſe 
them in pieces; and then again maketh 
you to turn on your back, pulling and 
removing your joints, as before is ſaid, 
and nevertheleſs without doing unto you 
any harm at all, but on the contrary 
doth ſo comfort your ſinews, and ſtrength- 
eneth your members, that ye ſhall be 
after it a great deal more freſh, lively, 
and better diſpoſed : and being thus dreſ- 
ſed, ye enter into a little chamber, tem- 
mer. hot, where again this great fel. 
ow cometh to rub you ; and after that 
he hath well ſoaped and rubbed your 
body and your members with a purſe 
of ſtammin or chamblet, which he hold- 
eth in his hand in manner of a glove (in- 
| ſtead of the Strigil which the Romans 
uſed) he waſheth you with very clear 
ſpring water out of two conduits or foun- 
tains, the one being hot and the other 
cold, both which do fall into a baſon of 
marble, within which he tempereth it, 
pouring out the ſame with a fair copper 
baſon damaſked z and alſo with a poun- 
ced ſtone he rubbeth and cleanſeth the 
plants of your feet, and then cutteth 
your beard, and the holes underneath 
your arm pits : but as touching the privy 
member, they give you a raſor, or 
rather a pſilothre, (which they call 
 Ruſma) which is a paſte, which being 
laid upon the hairy places, doth forth- 
with cauſe the hair to fall off; and of 
this paſte the Turks, both men and 
women, do often uſe, for that they 

Vor. I. 
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abhor to wear hair in thoſe places. And 

after you have in this order been ſweated, 

pulled, ſtretched, rubbed, ſcratched, 

and waſhed, you return to the place 

where your éloaths are for to dry, and 

make you ready again; and after you 

have given certain aſpres in reward to 

the ſervants, and two or three aſpres 

unto the Capſairy (which ſitteth at the 

entry of the gate, to receive of thoſe 

that come thither to bathe) you may 

go whither it pleaſeth you. Now it. 

is to be noted, that all nations, of 

what faith or religion ſoever they be, 

are all alike, and indifferently received 

and entreated for their money in theſe 

baths z but above all others, the Turks, 

Moors, and generally all the Mahumati- 

ſed, frequent thither ofteneſt, as well 

for their voluptuous pleaſure, as bodily 

health; and principally for the obſerving 

of their law, which commandeth that 

no Muſſelmen ſhall enter into their | 

moſques without they be firſt well The Ma- 

waſhed and purified, theſe brutiſh Bar- 5»mati/ed 

barians eſteeming of the outward waſh- one Mg 

ing, and not that, which inwardly touch- the 

eth the ſoul. Behold here ſo much as moſque. 

toucheth the baths which now-a-days are e 

in Turty, which the Turks call T/chi- oy Saha 

muns, and the manner of their bathing 

and waſhing. Foſephus, in his book of 

the wars of the Jets, doth very amply 

teſtify unto us, where he ſpeaketh of 

the publick baths which Herod cauſed to Hired, 

be made in Tripoly. Damas and Ptolo- 

maide, as alſo Herodian, in the thirteenth 

chapter of his firſt book, where he 

maketh mention of Cleander of Phrygia, Chander, 

a ſlave unto the emperor Commodus, who 

perceiving himſelf, through the means 

of his maſter, and the chance of fortune, 

to be exalted from the eſtate of a cham- 

berlain to the captainſhip of his guard, 

durſt very well advance himſelf to come 

to the imperial eſtate z whereunto to 

attain, after he had gotten together a 

great maſs of goods, uſed divers libe- 

ralities towards the ſoldiers and people; 

and for to obtain their good wills, he, 

amongſt other things, cauſed many pub- 

lick baths to be made, wherein every 

man might go to bathe without pay ing 

any thing. I cannot alſo paſs over with 

ſilence the greatneſs and magnificence of 

the coſtly and ſumptuous Thermes of the 

Apgrippians, Neronians, Domilians, Anto- 

nians, and divers others, whereof the 

ruins are as yet to be ſeen at Rome, 

the ample diſcovery whereof I will ne-_ 

vertheleſs omit, tor avoiding of prolix- 
En ity, 
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ity, and to return to the intreaty of our 
matter in hand, which is to ſpeak as well 
of the baths of the women of Turky, as 
we have done of thoſe of the men. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the women of Turky going unto the 
baths, and of their apparel, and man: 


ner of cleanneſs. L 


Tas Turks wives, by ordinary cu- 
ſtoms, and ancient obſervation, 
which they reſerve of the old cuſtom 
of Aſia and Greece, do delight at all 
times to haunt the baths, as well for the 
continuance of their health, as beauti- 
fying of their perſons, which 1s not to 
be reputed as ſpoken of the women of 
baſe eſtate or condition, but likewiſe of 
the great and notable dames, which or- 
dinarily do frequent the baths two. or 
three times in the week, not the pub- 
lick, but their private baths, which for 
the moſt part they have very fair within 
their houſes or Sarails; but ſuch as are 
of the meaner degree, go unto them 
at leaſt once in the week, if by others 
they will be eſteemed not infamed, or 
ſcarce honeſt, And notwithſtanding they 
will not gladly fail to go thither, for 
two ſeveral occaſions, the one being for 
the obſervation of their Mabumetical law, 
which, as before I have ſaid, forbiddeth 
them not to make their prayers within 
the moſques, except firſt their bodies be 


waſhed and purified, . notwithſtanding. 


that few women do enter into the ſame 
moſques, but ſuch as are dames of great 
reputation and authority; the other and 
principal reaſon is, to have good occa- 
ſton and honeſt excuſe to go abroad out 
of their houſes, within the which they 
are continually cloſed up, from the great 
jcalouſy of their huſbands, or rather for 
the obſerving of the antient cuſtom of 
their anceſtors, which after that ſort 
kept their wives and daughters cloſed 
up in the backſides of their houſes, 
Which they call Ginaiſes; ſo that the 
Turky women being ſhut up, without 
permiſſion to go abroad, nor to ap- 
pear in the ſtreets openly, except it be 
going to the baths, whereto they ne- 
vertheleſs go with their faces covered, 
to bring their jealous huſbands out of 
ſuſpicion, which continually keep them 
ſo under ſubjection, and cloſed in; and 
oftentimes, under colour of going to the 
baths, they reſort to other places, where 
they think good to accompliſh their 
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pleaſures, and come home again in 
good time, without the Knowledge or 
perceiving of their huſbands, wherein 
they fear nothing at all, for that to 
thoſe baths no men do frequent ſo long 
as the women are there; and there are 
alſo certain women Which do ſerve and 
attend on ſuch women as come thither 
without any waiting-maids ; and like- 
wiſe that ſometimes they do go ten 
or twelve of them together, and ſome- 
times more in a company, as well Turks 
as Grecians, and do familiarly wath one 
another, whereby it cometh to paſs, that 
amongſt the women of Levan, there is 
very great amity a only thro? 
the frequentation and reſort to the 


baths z yea, and ſometimes become ſo 


fervently in love the one with the o- 
ther, as if it were with men, in ſuch 
fort, that perceiving ſome maiden or 
woman of excellent beauty, they will 
not ceaſe until they have found means 
to bathe with them, and ro handle and 
grope them every where at their plea- 
ſures, ſo full are they of luxuriouſnels 
and feminine wantonneſs; even as in 
times paſt were the Tribades, of the 
number whereof was Sapho the Leſbian, 
which transferred the love wherewith 
ſhe purſued an hundred women or mai- 
dens, upon her only friend Phaon. And 
therefore, conſidering the reaſons afore- 
ſaid, to wit, the cleanſing of their bo- 
dies, health, ſuperſtition, liberty to go 


abroad, and laſcivious voluptuouſneſs, it 


is not to be marvelled at, that theſe 
baths are ſo accuſtomably frequented by 


the Turks; and that likewiſe the women 


of eſtate do ſo gladly go thither in the 
morning betimes, for to remain there 
until dinner- time, being accompanied 
with one or two ſlaves, the one bearing 
on her head a veſſel of braſs, made after 
the faſhion of a ſmall bucket to draw 
water; and within the ſame is a fine 
and long ſmock of cotton tiſſed, beſides 
another ſmock, breeches, and other like 
linnen, with a drug called Ru/ma, which 
being putueriſed and tempered in wa— 
ter, they rub upon all the parts of the 
body where they will have the hairs to 
o off, which incontinently with the 
weat do fall off, This veſſel thus gar- 
niſhed is borne, being covered with a 
rich pavillion of velvet or crimſon fat- 
ten, ſet with gold and ſilver, and hang- 


ed with taſſels of filk and gold, The 
other ſlave, if there be two of them, 


carrieth a fine coverlet with a fair pil- 
low beer, and in ſuch order the ſlaves 
| | do 
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do go behind their miſtreſſes, which 
under their gowns- are cloathed with a 
fine linnen ſmock, by them called Ba- 
rami. Now being come to the place 
of bathing, the coverlet is ſpread abroad, 
upon the which they uncloath them- 
ſelves, and lay down their garments 
and jewels; for their preparation and 
order is ſuch, that going do the baths, 
whether they be Turks or Chriſtians, the 
better to be liked the one of the other, 
they ſet forth themſelves: with their 
richeſt -apparel, and moſt precious ta- 
blets; and being thus uncloathed upon 
the carpet, they turn the veſſel with 
the mouth downwards, and the bottom 
upwards, for to ſit the more eaſily 
and then the flaves, the one on the 
one ſide, and the other on the other 
ſide, do waſh and rub the body until 
it doth ſufficez and then they go to 
repoſe themſelves in a ſmall chamber, 
being indifferently hot. In which mean 
ſpace, and during this repaſt, the ſlaves 
do waſh. one another. And after they 
have thus remained in the baths and 
hot chambers ſo long as it doth pleaſe 
chem, the ſlaves do again lay up the 
ſmocks and other linnen into the veſſel, 
and ſo, following their miſtreſs, do re- 
turn homewards, after that ſhe hath paid 
unto the miſtreſs of the bath ſuch ſum 
as men do pay, and as before I have 
Tie uage recited, Herodote, in his fourth book, 
en faith likewiſe, that the baths of long 
ia. time paſt have been much uſed by the 
„al women of the Scitbes, who after they 
wird have been well waſhed in the baths, 
fg] did with a rough ſtone pulveriſe the 
branches of cypreſs, cedars, and of frank- 
incenſe, which they tempered like unto 
an unguent, wherewith they anointed 
their bodies and viſage, which cauſed 
them to ſavour and ſmell very ſweet; 
and the next day, the unguent being 
taken away, made them to ſhew clear 


and bright, and conſequently more ami- 
able. | ; | 


CH A Þ. XXIV. 
Of the city of Pera or Galata. 


P, or E R A, or Galatha, which antiently 


(i alha, 


oy was called Cornubizance, is a city of 
vc, great antiquity, built by the Genevoiſes, 
who ſent thither one of the colonies, and 
is is vulgarly called Pera, by a Greek word, 
x} which ſignifieth beyond, for that it is 
ſituated beyond the canal, very nigh unto 
Conſtantinople, and men do paſs from 


one town to the other with 'barky called 
Permes; it is well to be gone by land, 
but that it is in compaſs round about 
twelve miles. As for the haven, it is 
one of the faireſt and moſt commodious, 
which, as I think, is in all the world; 
for in circuit it containeth Mmôre thali 
four or five great miles, and the hreadth 
at the entry thèreof is more than one 
mile, and in ſome places half a mile. 
The depth thereof is ſuch, that there 
are no ſhips or gallions, of what bigneſs 
foever they be, - which cannot anchor on 
both ſides, even to the very houſes ſides, * | 
This city of Pera is built partly on the Deſcriv- 
midſt, and partly on the hanging of an 515 of 
hill, being in compaſs little lefſs tlan 
three miles, and is ſeparated by walls 
in three parts, Whithin one of which do 
dwell the right Peratins, in the other the P in- 
Grecians, and in the third the Turks, ie 
which have the whole government there- df 
of, and certain of the Fews, for that the nations. 
moſt part of the Jews do dwell in Con» 
fantinople. The proportion thereof is 
in a manner confuſed, for that it is 
broad in the midſt and loweſt parts, 
and long at the further end. It 'is very 
well beſet with houſes, which neverthe- 
leſs are neither greatly fair, and leſs 
commodious, notwithſtanding there are 
divers fair fountains, led through pipes 
out of the river Danube, and other floods 
nearer unto them. The whole length 
of the city is waſhed with the ſprings of 
the Sea: without the gate, which is to- 
wards the haven ſide, is the arſenal of 
the great Turk, which hath near an hun- 
dred arches or vaults to build and haul An arſe- 
the gallies under covert and dry. And val of 1c0 
on the further part of the haven's mouth, el. 
is the gate of bombards or guns, which is 
the place where the artillery is caſt near 
unto the ſea- ſide, where are to be ſeen 
divers great and little pieces as well of 
braſs as iron, being thoſe which the 
Turks have taken from the Chriſtians in Artillery 
Hungary, the Rhodes and divers / other taken 
places in Chriſtendom, On the height of f. 
the other part of the city, are the vines fia, 
and gardens well tilled, accompanied 
with divers pleaſant houſes, for the moſt 
part appertaining to certain Chriſtians, 
of whom the moſt part do dwell at 
Pera, and few at Conſtantinople, for ſo the 
great Turk willeth and commandeth, 
The Frenchmen and true Peratines do live 
according to the laws of the Romiſh church, 
which differeth from the religion of the 
Grecians, which is the occaſion that they 
do not greatly love one another, for the 

es = diverſity 
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diverſity of their faith, whereby it com- 
eth to paſs that if a Greet do marry with 
a Perotte Franck, or a Grecian woman 
with a Perot Franco, every one of them 
live according to their religion, and 


do therefore not agree very well toge- 


#arailof ther, There is alſo without the city 
the Aza- the Sarail of the Azamoglans or Faniſſaries, 
mglan'!. and the places ordained for the burying 
Church- of the Fews and Turks : But the ambaſ- 
. ſadors of France do ordinarily keep their 
baſleadore reſidence within the city, as likewiſe do 
bf France, the pledges or hoſtages of the Yenetians 
Venice, and Florentines, as well to maintain the 
and Flo- leagues and confederacies of the amity 
rence, were 5 
lodged in Which they have with the great Turk, as 
Pera. for their traffick and trade of merchan- 

diſe, which they do there exerciſe, and 

likewiſe throughout all the parts of the 


Levant. 


0244 Be: By; ff 
Of the women and maidens of Greece, and 


the Peratines Franques of Pera, or 
Galata, 


el ofthe I HE apparel of the women and 
* 


= of t maidens of Greece, and the Peratines 
and wo Frangues is ſo rich and coſtly, that he 
men of hr hah not ſeen it, would ſcarce be- 


Pera is leve it, for that they do not only ſet all 
wry eding their care and ſtudy to be brave and well 
* attired, but that which is more, they do 
oftentimes wear about them their whole 
ſubſtance as they go along the city to 

their churches or baths ; for there is not ſo 

baſe a citizen's or merchant's wife, which 

doth not wear her gowns of velvet, crim- 

ſin, ſattin, or damask, ſet with paſſament 


lace and buttons of gold or filver, and the 


meaner ſort of taffaties and figured ſilks, 


with many chains, hand-rings or brace- 
lets, carquants, tablets, and other jewels, 
garniſhed with divers ſtones, ſome of 
them being fine, and ſome again of 
ſmall valuez and on their head (I ſpeak 
of the maidens and new married) they 
wear a round cap of crimſon ſattin, or 
cloth of gold figured, wound round 
about with 'a band of two inches broad, 
being of ſilk and gold, ſet with fine 
pearls and | ſtones very coſtly : their 
ſmocks are of cypreſs or taffaty coloured, 
hemmed and overcaſt with gold, like 
as the Turks do wear : they forget not 
alſo to attire themſelves after ſuch a ſort, 
that if a man did ſee them as they do 
march, he would take them to be 
nymphs or ſpouſes, which is the occaſion 
that the moſt part of them, eſpecially the 
married ſort, do, inſtead of vertue and 
chaſtity give themſelves up to all volup- 


tuouſneſs and unſhamefulneſs; for if the grc 
huſband will not, or cannot, maintain apparel 


them in apparel according to their will Procuret 
uUninamg- 


and deſire, they will procure one or more 
friends to furniſh them at pleaſure, which 
amongſt them is very common, and ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, al- 
moſt ordinary. But it is alſo very true 


that the women being ſomewhat aged, 


notwithſtanding they are richly apparel- 
led, yet do wear the ſame modeſtly; for 
as they go about the ſtreets they wear 
a fine white linnen cloth, hanging down 
behind even to the calf of the leg: but 
the widows wear the ſame coloured yel- 
low with ſaffron, marching with great 


gravity. 
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- ſuch as amongſt them are found to be 
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Of the Original, Life, and Bringing up of 
the Azamoglans, being Children of Tri- 
bute, levied upon the Chriſtians, being 
Subjects and Tributaries to the great 
Turk. | 


\ Zamoglans are children which the 
Turk ſendeth to be levied in 
form of tribute from four years 

to four years, throughout all Græcia, Al- 
bania, Valaguia, Servia, Boſſina, Trebiſon- 
da, Mingrelia, and all other provinces of 

Of three his dominion of the Chriſtians dwelling 

male within the ſame ; taking away by tyranny, 

children more than barbarous, of every three 
onelevied male children one, at the choice and will 
for tribute of the commiſlary : and, notwithſtanding, 
that all Chriſtians, dwelling in theſe coun- 
tries, are not ſubject unto this kind of tri- 
bute of ſouls, yet are they ſo overcharged 
with ſuch exceſſive ſubſidies, and exac- 
tions of money, that oftentimes, not hav- 
ing wherewith to pay him, they are alſo 
conſtrained, to give and deliver their 

Condat. Vun children into bodily ſervitude, and 

(ke eternal perdition of their ſouls ; a tyran- 

1 ght . 

to be had Ny, I ſay again, moſt cruel and lamentable, 

of thoſe and which ought to be a great conſidera- 

Chriflian tion and compaſſion unto all true Chri- 

bare. ing princes, to ſtir and provoke them 

unto a good peace and Chriſtian unity, 
and to apply their forces jointly, to de- 
liver the children of their Chriſtian bre- 
thren out of the miſerable ſervitude of theſe 
infidels, which, by outrageous force, raviſh 
theſe moſt dear infants. and bodies, free 
by nature, from the laps of their fathers 
and mothers, into a ſervitude of enmity 
more than beaſtial, from baptiſm to cir- 
cumciſion ; from the company of the 
Chriſtian faith, to ſervitude and barbarous 
infidelity, from childly and fatherly kind- 

Twohun- neſs to mortal enmity towards their own 

wy com- blood: for the executing of theſe lamen- 

ee table levyings, are ordained more than two 
for levy- hundred commiſſaries, which, returning to 
ing of Conſtantinople, bring with them an incre- 

o_ poor dible number of theſe children, amongſt 

children, which the faireſt are choſen to be put 

into the ſeraglio of the great Turk, 
where they are nouriſhed and brought up 
in the law of Mabomet; and, by divers 
maſters being eunuchs, are inſtructed well 
to ride horſes, ſhooting, and all other ex- 
erciſes of arms and agility, to the intent, in 
proceſs of time, to make them the more 
obeiſant and able to ſupport all pains and 
travels of the wars; or elſe they teach 
them to learn ſome art or occupation, ac- 
—_— to the capacity of their ſpirit : and 
GL. . 


ſerved in theſe cold places, ſerve 
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the groſſeſt, they are put ſome to carry 
water and wood into the offices, others 


to make clean the ſeraglio, or, in the 


winter, to gather the ſnow which falleth 0 pre- 
from heaven, and to carry the ſame 3 all 


under the ground into a place called Car- the ſum- 


lich, where it preſerveth all the whole mer long. 

ſummer its accuſtomed nature and cold- 

neſs without melting; and this, r re- 
in 

hot weather to refreſh the great Turk's 


drink : the others are made gardeners or 
-cooks, or are put to ſerve the janizaries 
ſpahi's, or captains, unto which degrees, 


by ſucceſſion and time, as fortune and vir- 
tue directeth them, they may attain unto 
themſelves, They have for their wages Wages 


two or three aſpers a day, and are apparel- and enter- 


led and horſed twice a year, with coarſe tainment 
blue cloth, wearing on their heads a high " 94 al 
yellow hat, made after the faſhion of a K 
ſugar-loaf, and are under a captain called 
Agiander Agaſſi, which hath, for his pro- 

viſion, thirty aſpers a day, cloathed and 
apparelled at the charge of the great Turk. 

The fineſt of theſe Azamoglans are kept 
prettily apparelled, according to their fa- 

ſhion : and, although they have no {kill 

in the art of muſic, they do nevertheleſs 

give themſelves to play on divers inſtru- 

ments, and moſt commonly, going in the 

ſtreets, they do ſound upon a thing very 


like unto a cittern, which they call tam- Tambora 


bora, to which ſound, they do accord like nnto 
their voices, with ſuch an ill-faybured 3 cittern. 
and unpleaſant harmony, that it were bad 

enough to make a goat dance. 


n ͤ 8b 
Of ihe Azamoglans ruſtic. 


T HE deputies and commiſſaries ap- 

pointed for the levying of the Chri- 
ſtian children, after they have put the 
faireſt and prettieſt of them into the ſe- 
raglio of the great Turk, ſend the others, 
being the moſt ruſtic, into Vatolia (be- 
ing little Aſia, towards Bur/ia and Carama- 
nia) to labour and till the ground, and 
keep the cattle in the fields, to the end to 


uſe them to labour, and endure heat and 


cold weather, and to learn the Turkiſh lan- 
guage. And afterwards, at the end of four 
years, againſt which time others are levi- 
ed, they are brought to Conſtantinople, 
and delivered to dhe Aga of the Azamo- TRL 
glans or Faniſſairots, which diſtributes e 
them in the ſervice of the Janifes or elſe deadly e- 
cauſeth them to be taught in ſome art or nemies to 
occupation ſerving for the wars, and, thus *** . 
: 3 flians and 
exerciſing in divers places their appren- their own 
tiſhips of Faniſſairots, are entertained and parents, 
N : brought 


Unnatural 
ingrati- 
tude of 
Roſtan 
baſhaw. 


Gorge Ca- 
firit, call- 
ed Kean 
aderbrous, 
being 
brought 
up as an 
Azamg- 
lan,revolt- 
eth againſt 
the great 
Tur, and 
ſetteth his 
country at 
liberty. 
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brought up (as the others are) at the char- 
ges of the great Turk, except for the time 
that they are in NMatolia, where they 
are nouriſhed and apparclled at the charge 
of thoſe whom they ſerve, Of theſe 
Azamoglans, Ghriftian children Mabomet- 


| iſed, the venomous nature is ſo great, miſ- 


chievous, and pernicious, that immediately 
after they are taken from the laps of their 
parents, and inſtructed in the laws of the 
Turks, they do declare themſelves, as 
well by words as deeds, mortal enemies 
unto the Chriſtians, ſo as they practiſe no- 
thing elſe than to do unto them all inju- 
rics and wrongs poſſible'; and, how great 
or aged ſoever they become, they will 
never acknowledge their fathers, mothers, 
nor other friends: for example, I have 
ſeen in Adrianople, the great Turk be- 
ing there, a natural uncle of the late R/ 
tan, firſt baſhaw and brother-in-law of the 
ſaid lord, when his poor uncle and cer- 
tain of his nephews, Chriſtian men, went 
openly a begging through the city, with- 
out the ſaid Roftan (being ſprung up of 
the race of the Azamoglans) once vouch- 
fafing to know them, and much leſs to do 
them any good; and yet ſome are found 
amongſt them (but very ſeldom) that, by 
their own goodneſs, virtue, and nobleneſs 
of heart, have not ſo unnaturally forgotten 
their blood, native country, humanity, 
and true religion, but have inclined, and 
finally returned unto their natural and 

rimitive virtue: as, of late, the moſt va- 
BE knight George Caſtriot, by the Turks 
called Scanderbegus, which is to ſay, the 
lord of Alexandria, the moſt manly of 
the manly, and moſt valiant of the valiant; 
who from his childhood being taken 
away fromhis father John Caſtriot, deſpot 
of Servie, his country being deſolated, 
and his people overthrown and carried 
away, he was brought unto the Turk, was 
Mahometiſed, and put into the ſeraglio, and 
after he had in Gen of arms done very 
great ſervices, and marvellous proweſſes, 
under the great Turk Amurath the ſecond 
of that name, finally revolted againſt him, 


and, returning to Chriſtianity, revenged 


and ſet at liberty his country and people, 
and, ſo long as he lived, kept the ſame, 
againit the puiſſance of the great Turk, 
making a ſtrong head againſt him, of 
whom he had learned the forces, and un- 
derſtood the falſeneſs of his religion, and 
the knavery of the Turkihh nation, But 
of theſe, or the like, very few are found, 
ſo as now-a-days the renegado Chriſtians 
are a great deal worſe unto their Chriſtian 
brethren, yea, unto thoſe of their own 
blood, than the natural Turks are; ſo doth 
this unhappy bringing up of them deprive 
them of their firſt nature and inclination, 
2 | 


CH AP. III. 


Of the Origin and firſt Inſtitution of the 
Order of Janixaries. 


| Hine already, by deſcriptions and 
figures, given amply and clearly 
enough to underſtand the upriſe of the 
Aramoglans, I have thought good, by 
the ſame means, 'to deſcribe unto you the 
eſtates and dignities, unto which conſe- 
quently they may from degree to degree 
come and attain unto, beginning with the 
Janizaries,, which are hkewiſe of the num- 
ber of thoſe which have been taken away 
from the hands of their fathers and mo- 
thers, brought to leave the true faith and 
light of Feſus Chriſt, and to follow the 
dark and blind ſect of the falſe propher 
Mahomet, Their order was firſt inſtituted ue be 
by Amurath the ſecond of that name, and of the _ 
ſeventh emperor of the Turks ; and their nizaries 
number hath been ſince augmented by his inſtituted 
ſon and ſucceſſor Mahomet, conqueror of 7 Gere 
; 8 e rath, the 
the great city of Conſtantinople, and uſurp 5th empe. 
er ot the oriental empire, ſo as the num- ror of the 
ber of them now is twelve hundred in Tart. 
their order, which is the principal ſtrength 
and molt puiſſant force of the army of the 
great Turk, For, by their help, Amurath 
and ſuch as have holden the empire after 
him, have gotten and overcome divers 
battles, and overcome all the eaſt parts, 
without that ever it hath been proved, that, 
in any day of battle, thoſe janizaries have 
been overcome. The order of which is 
nothing elſe than the following of the 
Macedoman Phalanx, with the which 
Alexander the great extended his domi- 
nation and monarchy, almoſt upon all the 
regions of the earth; and it ſecmeth that 
the Turks, occupiers of his empire, are alſo 
imitators of the warlike diſcipline of the 
old kings of Macedonia, although the pt 
difference of their weapons is moſt evi- - Fe 
dent, for, that the Macedonians, covering nan. 
their heads with ſallettes, and their bodies 
with curates, carried long pikes, with 
ſhields or bucklers of iron caſt upon their 
backs, to the intent promptly to take the 
ſame again, and to cover themſelves there- 
with when it ſhould come to fight hand 
to hand with ſwords, But the janizaries, Armour 
or the molt part of them, wear other arms, of the 
as a ſcymitar, and a dagger with a little Je 
hatchet hanging at his girdle, uſing alſo 
long harquebulles which they can handle 
very well: the others carry half pikes. 
And, to the intent they ſhould ſeem the 
more cruel and furious in the aſpect of their 
faces, they do not ſuffer their beards to 
grow but above the lips, and let their mu- 
ſtachoes grow very long, groſs, and thick; 
and the reſt of the hairs of their beards uy 


do cut away with the rafor, as alſo thoſe 
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of their head, except a tuft of hair on the 
top of their head, to leave ſome hold to 
take up their heads, being ſtricken off by 
the enemy, if it ſhould chance them to be 
overcome, ſo as by ſuch disfiguration they 
do ſhew very horrible, hideous, and fear- 
ful, no leſs than in times paſt was the cru- 
el Caligula, as the hiſtories do witneſs of 
him. They are clothed twice in the year 
with coarſe blue cloth, as the Azamoglans 


are, and on their heads of a peculiar pre- 


rogative, inſtead of a ſallet, or morlion, 
they wear a hood of fine white felt, which 
they call Zarcola, ſet out in the forefront 


with a garland of fine drawn gold, with a 


Diſtribu- 
ton of 
the order 
of the ja- 
nizaries. 


ſocket of ſilver and gilt, ſet upriglit in 
the forepart, enriched with rubies, turquoi- 
ſes, and other fine ſtones of ſmall price, 
within the top of which ſocket they ſet 
ſuch plumes of feathers, as they wear. 
And yet this is not permitted unto every 
one of them, but only to thoſe, who in 
the wars have done ſome notable feat in 
their perſon. Their order univerſal is di- 
{tributed in tenths, hundreds, and thou- 
ſands : every ten of theſe janizaries, going 
to the wars, have a pavilion or tent, and 
a tenth perſon, in their language, called O- 
da baſhaw, which diſtributeth and parteth 
amongſt them the offices of the chamber, 
as to the one to cut the wood, the other 
to dreſs up the pavilion, and the other to 
make ready their meat, another to keep 
the ward, and ſo conſequently all the reſt ; 


and, by this order of equality, they live 


together as in a fraternity, quietneſs and 


Wages of 
the jaui— 
tary, 


incredible concord. Moreover, they have 


their Bolucz baſhaw, being chiefs of hun- 
dreds, and the Chechaya, or Protogero, 
which is chief of a thouſand, or lieutenant- 
general over them; and over all theſe is 
a ſovereign captain called Aga, being a 
man of great authority and reputation, 
All theſe captains and chiefs go on liorſe- 
back, and, in their apparel, do much dif- 
ter from the janizaries. The wages of 
the janizaries are not alike, for the one 
hath more, and the other leſs ; they 
have from four to eight aſpers by the 
day, according to the eſtimation of the 
perſon ; it is not to be thought, that 
either favour or recommendation ſhall 
ſtand them in ſtead, for the advancing of 


them to any higher degree, for every one 


of them have their wages augmented ac- 
cording to his merits and warlike qua- 
lities, for that he which in the wars tak- 
eth upon him, or putteth in execution a- 
ny act of valiant proweſs in the ſight of 
every man, attendeth his good or evil 
fortune : moreover, ſince that theſe ja- 
nizaries have perceived their company to 
be become ſo great in number, force, and 


authority, they have uſurped and main- 


tained ſuch a bold advantage, that, ſo ſoon 
as their emperor is dead, immediately are 
given unto them for a prey, and pillage 
all the money, clothes, merchandizes, 
and moveables of the Jets and Chrijti- Tn. 
ans, which, for their haunt and traffic of ſpoil of 
merchandize, both by ſea and land, do the mer. 
dwell or frequent at Conſtantinople, Pera, chant 
(or Galata) Adrianople, Salonique, Bur- Ze and 
ſia, and other places of the dominion of aka . 
the great Turk ; for otherwiſe, being called the jani- 
to ſwear unto the new emperor ſucceeding, zaries by 
they will never ſwear fidelity unto hin, the new 
before he have firſt granted unto them Pero. 
aer for this kind of pillage, and in 

orm of a gift or reward given unto them 

for a welcome this ſpoil made upon the Jeu 

and Chriſtians, being a cuſtom certainly 

very barbarous and cruel, and more than 
tyrannical; which reaſonably to conſider, 

as well the time paſt, preſent, and to 

come, is a true and manifeſt token of the 

ruins threatened of this oriental empire, 
which, by the ſame forces whereby it is 

now maintained, ſhall one day be clean 
overthrown ; for even as the Roman em- 

pire, (without compariſon, both greater 

and better ordered than that of the Turks, 

was overthrown, and in the end brought 

into decay, from the time the Cz/ars and 
Antonines failed, and the pretorian legi- 

ons (which now-a-days repreſent the eſtate 

of theſe janizaries) began to become rulers 

over their maſters, under pretext of ſuch 

a military gift: even ſo by theſe means ſhall 

it happen unto the Turks, for that was 

the beginning to make the empire unto the 

world ſo odious, that from the election 

of the eſtate being come to a ſucceſſion 
inheritable, was in the end made poiſon, 

and by the bands pretorian and others, 

the -egione caſtrenſes, ſet at a price, and 
delivered unto him that offered moſt for it, 

and that under the title of a military gift. 

And alſo the emperor choſen by ſuch cor- 
ruption, being once rid, and void of mo- 

ney, thoſe very ſame which had elected 

him flew him, to have a new one, full and 

ready to give, with whom, in a few days 

after, they dealt as with the former; as 

alſo they did by the old Julian, with Per- 

tinax Maximian, Gaiba, Oths, Vitellius, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, and divers others, 
whereby in the end the Roman empire, 

which, before, was the monarchy of the 

whole world, came unto ruin and decay, 

and was ruled in divers regions by ſundry 
emperors tyrants, being choſen in eve 


place by their legionaries, who ſold the 


title of the empire for a gift corrupted, 
and fo, finally, fell into decay, that of the 
great name, imperial, (in times paſt chief 
of the world) there 1s almoſt nothing left 
but a ſhadow thereof, and that chrough 
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an ufurped arrogancy, under colour of a 
military gift, uſed by the pretorian cap- 
tains and ſoldiers. And likewiſe, accord- 


ſhall happen unto the empire of the Turks, 
and that through the faction of thoſe ja- 
nizarics, which one day ſhall chooſe a 


reat lord to their own will, to wit, one 


that ſhall give moſt unto them, and ſuſ- 
fer them to take all ; whereupon afterwards 
they ſhall chace him out of the empire, or 
rather kill him for a recompence of his 
| deſerts : therefore, this warning progno- 
Advertiſe. ſticated and evidently founded upon ſuch 
ment for pillage and robbing of the merchants, 
A ah Heu and Chriſtians, may ſerve for all 
princes, that they do not ſuffer their peo- 
ple to be ſpoiled, for whoſe defence they 
are choſen and ordained, nor yet their ſub- 
jects to be robbed, through the licentious 
orders of the ſoldiers, for fear leſt they 
by ſuch cuſtomable permiſſion do become 
arrogant, do not overmatch their chief, 
and be not the cauſe of his ruin: as (if he 
look unto it) it cannot chooſe, but muſt 
happen unto the great Turk, if he cut not 
his janizaries from ſuch outrageous pillage, 
and conſtrain them to content themſelves 
with their ordinary wages, which are paid 
unto them from three moons to three 
moons, as, we might ſay, from three 
months to three months; for, whereas we 
reckon by the months, the Tur &s count- 
eth by the moons, after the order of the 
Greeks, which called them neomenies, 
which ſignifieth new mooons. 


C 


Of the Janixaries which are continually 
about the Gates of the great Lord, or at 
Conſtantinople, | | 


F the janizaries ſome are married and 
The jani- {ome not married; and, for the dwel- 
zarics un ling and lodging of thoſe which have no 
married in _- - "Me BEM 
ng wives, are ordained two quarters within 
time © . , 
eace do the city of Conflantinople, where they 
— duell in time of quietneſs and peace, 
watch in and do ordinarily, every day, and every 
ws St night, by change and turns, to the num- 
wp" ber of forty or fifty, keep watch and 
ward within the ſtreets, to the intent, 
that no queſtion or ſtrife ſhould be mov- 
ed, or arly robbery be committed with- 


in the city, bearing no other wea- 


pon than only a long ſtaff of a cane of 
the Indies, or of ſome other wood ; for 
that it is forbidden, that wy of what 
jaw, cſtate, or quality ſoever he be, ſhall 
carry any weapons about him. The or- 
der in living of theſe janizaries, is, that 
they lay together a certain number of 


The Voyages made into Turky, 


ſtates. 


aſpers, by the day, for their daily provi- 
ſion, which is prepared by a ſteward and 
a cook, who provide their victuals; 


ing to the pleaſure of this monarch, it and as for the reſt of their perſonal ſer- 


vice, thoſe, which amongſt them have the 
leaſt wages, doſerve, by bond, to get 
part of their expences, by the others, 
which have more; and in this manner, 
without any woman, they do order their 
oeconomy. The janizaries, which are 
married, do abide and dwell in the 
towns and villages of Græcia and Natolia 
with their wives, living particularly by 
ſome kind of means, as they think good 
for the maintenance of their houſhold. 
And of both theſe eſtates of janizaries, 
married or unmarried, divers of them are 
ſent abroad for the aſſiſtance and ſervice of 
ſtrange ambaſſadors, of what Jaw or na- Every an 
tion ſoever they be, being come unto baſſador 

the court of the great Turk for any kind hath fix 


of buſineſs, fo as every ambaſſador hath r eight 
Janarieg 


ſix or eight waiting on him for his guard, r hi, 
conſervation or ſurety of his perſon, his guard. 
houſe and family, ſo as to them, or none 


Ls 


of theirs, be done any wrong or injury, 


which, if any ſhould attempt to do, 
theſe janizaries have full authority to 
puniſh ſuch, by beating them with a 
ſtaff, upon their belly and buttocks, yea, 
and ſometimes under the ſoles of their 
feet, unleſs that any dare withſtand or 
reſiſt them ; ſuch is their great authority. 
And, for this aſſured guard, they have of 
the ambaſſadors, above their ordinary 
wages, four aſpers of penſion by the day, 
but upon that they muſt find themſelves ; 
and, beſides this, they do ſtand in hope, 
that, after they have well and truly ſerv- 
ed the ambaſſadors, unto whom they are 
ſet over as their guard, by the approving, 
good report, and laudable atteſtation of 
them, for their merit and good ſervice, 
they may obtain of the great Turk aug- 
mentation of their wages, or advance- 
ment unto a higher degree, of Sachi's, 
Zainligelers, Zagarzis, or other higher e- A com- 
But, when theſe men come to mendable 
be old, ſo as they can ſerve no longer 2 for 
in. the wars, or that, upon any other oc- NG 
caſion, the great lord will have them to old jani. 
be diſcharged of the ſtate janizaries, they zarics. 
are ſent as aſſaries, which is to ſay, keep- 
ers of caſtles and towns, whom we do 
call dead payes, and the chief of them 
are made keepers of the, caſtles, having 
every one of them like wages as before 
they had; by reaſon whereof, none of 
them can decay into ſuch miſerable po- 
verty, but that, by reaſon of their or- 
dinary wages, they always have good 
means to live. 
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CHAP, V. 


Of the Bolucz Baſhaws, being Captains of 


an hundred Janizaries. 


T HE Holucz baſhaws are chiefs of a 

band, or captains of an hundred 
Janizaries, having a penſion of ſixty 
aſpers by the day, mounted on horſe- 
back. Like unto which are alſo they 
whom they call Oda baſhaws, which are 
chief of the chambers or tenthmen. And, 
although they are appareled after the 
faſhion of the Bolucz baſhaws, yet have 
they but forty aſpers by the day. Their 
number is three or BE hundred, and 
their office is, when the great lord go- 
eth to the moſque, or into the fields, to 
ſit upon fair horſes, well and richly har- 
neſſed, and in very good order, before 
the eſquadre of the janizaries, bearing in 
their hands a lance, or light ſpear, after 
their faſhion ; and upon their ſaddle-bow, 
their roundle and. the buſdeghan (being 


the mace of arms) and, being thus mount- 


ed and armed with their great tufts of 
feathers upon their heads, they ſeem, in 
their appearance, proud and haughty, and 
fearful to thoſe that ſee them coming 
afar off, being of ſuch a thew, that the 
number of them, which is about four 
hundred, ſheweth more in ſight than a 
thouſand of our horſes would do. Theſe 
Bolucz baſhaws,being grown into age, and 
diſcharged, for that they can ſerve no 
longer in the wars, are committed as cap- 
tains, to keep the places, forts and caſtles, 


with a recompence equivalent unto their 


accuſtomed ſalary and wages. 


C 


Of the Fanizary Aga, being Captain gene- 


ral of the Janizaries. 

T II E captain- general of the janizaries 

by the Turks, called Janizary Aga, 
or ſimply Aga or Agach, which, in their 
anus: ſignifieth a ſtaff, hath a thou- 
ſand aſpers in wages, by the day, and ſix 
thouſand ducats of timar, which we call 
penſion, and 1s clothed five times in the 
year with good cloth of gold and ſilk. And, 
moreover, he is furniſhed with victuals, 
and all other things neceſſary for the ſup- 
porting of his houſe and eſtate : he hath 
under him a Chechaia or Protegero, which 
is as his  ieutenant-general over all the ja- 
nizaries, having, for his wages, two- 
hundred aſpers a day, and thirty thouſand 
aſpers of penſion : He hath under him 
allo a janizariazigi, which is to ſay, a clerk 
of the janizaries, which hath, for his 
ſtipend, an hundred aſpers by the day, 
but no yearly penſion. 

Vor. I. 


This Aga hath two or three hundred 
ſlaves of his own for his ſervice, and is a 
man ſet in ſuch eſtate, dignity, and au- 
thority, that oftentimes 1t happeneth that 
he marrieth the daughters or the ſiſters 
of the great Turk. And, whenſocver he 
keepeth his court, and houſe open, which 
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he doth twice in the week, he is bound great 


to give a breakfaſt or repaſt unto the ja- 
nizaries, and cauſe them to be ſerved 
with bread, rice, mutton, and water : 
and they are bound to preſent themſelves 
every morning at his houſe, to know 
whether he will command them any thing, 
and thereupon promptly too obey him; 
and as often as the great Turk gocth into 
the country, or to the moſque, the Aga 
rideth alone after the ſquadron of the ja- 
nizaries, mounted upon ſome fair Tur- 
ky or Barbary horſe, the ſaddle, and o- 
ther furniture, wrought with goldſmiths 
works, and ſet with precious ſtones, he 
being clothed in a long gown of cloth of 
gold freezed, or elſe of velvet or crimſon 
ſattin. | 


. 


Of the Solaquis, Archers, and of the ordi- 


' nary Guard of the great Turk. 


T HE Solaquis are three hundred in 

number, choſen and picked out of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt excellent arch- 
ers amongſt the janizaries, for the ordi- 
nary guard of he body of the great Turk 
and are all cloched in one hvery of da- 
mask, or white ſattin, wearing their gar- 
ments long behind, and before ſhort, and 
tucked up with a large and rich Turky 
girdle of gold and ſilk ; and upon their 
heads a high hat of white felt, and ſet be- 
hind a great plume of oſtridge feathers of 
indifferent great price. They wear for 
their arms a ſcymetar, and in their hands 
a bow gilted, being bent with an arrow 
ready to ſhoot, and a quiver upon their 
back. And, whenſoever the Turk gocth 
into the fields, or to the moſque, they 
march in this order, two and two about 
his perſon, to wit, a rank on the right 


{Turks 


Three 
hundred 
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ſide, which are left-handed, and another 


upon the left, being right-handed, ob- 
ſerving this order, becauſe, that, if it 
ſhould happen for neceſſity, or pleaſure 
of the lord, it ſhould behove them to looſe 
their bows, they ſhould not turn their 
backs towards him, for that they take the 
ſame for a great irreverence, ſhame, and 
diſpraiſe ; and upon this occaſion they are 
called Solaquis, or Czolachers, which is 
to ſay, left-handed men. Now, if that 
the lord, going through the country, muſt 
paſs through a river or brook, they muſt 
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alſo wade through it; but true it is, that, 
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if the water do come unto their knees, the 
lord giveth every one of them for a pre- 
ſent fifty aſpers; and, if it 1 above the 
girdle, they have a hundre 

if they muſt wade deeper, one hundred and 
fifty. But, if the water be too furious and 
deep, they paſs through it on horſeback ; 
and, it is to be underſtood, that they have 
not ſuch a preſent at every river which 
they paſs, but only at the firſt, and at 
the others nothing at all, Their wages 
are from twelve to fifteen aſpers a day, 
and are clothed and horſed twice a 
year, as the janizaries, but are not ſubject 
as the other are to watch or ward, nor go 
unto. the ſeraglio, but when the great 
lord meaneth to ride into the fields or to 
the moſque. They have two captains 
called Solach baſhaw, which have every of 
them threeſcore aſpers a day, their live- 


ries and other neceſſaries, as other cap- 


tains have, and go on horſeback. 
CI A £5. 0b 


Of the Peicz or I acquies of the great Turk. 


B ESIDES the number of theſe Sola- 

quis, the great lord hath forty Lacquies, 
being Perſians, called in their language 
Peicz or Peiclars, every one having eight 


or ten aſpers by the day, and twice in the 


year new clothed with garments of ſat- 
tin or damaſk, figured of divers colours ; 
upon their heads they wear a high bon- 
net of fine ſilver gilt, called in their 
language ſcuff, ſet round about with di- 
vers ſtones, whereof ſome are fine, and 
ſome falſe, and in the top a great and 
high tuft of oftridge tcathers, ſet out with 
many divers and rare ſmall feathers of 
birds. About their body they are girded 
with a large girdle of tiſſue, or of ſilk and 
gold, called cochiach, being very fair, and 
of great value, and of ſuch length, that it 
goceth three times about the body, and over- 
thwart the ſame ; they wear a brave dag- 
ger, by them called biciach, ſet with 1vo- 
ry or bones of fiſhes, carrying in one of 
their hands an anagiach, being a ſmall 
hatchet, and in the other a handkerchief 
full of ſugar- candy, which, in running, 
they eat, as well for their ſuſtenance 
and ſtrength, as to take away faintneſs. 
Theſe Peicz do run before the great 
lord, always leaping on their toes without 
ceaſing, to reſt : and, if it chance, that in 
their courſe they come intoany green mea- 
dow, or upon any plain way, they ſud- 
denly turn their Na towards their great 
lord, and ſo go backwards a certain 
ſpace, or ſo long as the fair way endureth, 
crying loudly, Alau Deicherin, which is 
to ſay, God maintain and preſerve the lord 
long time in ſuch power and proſperity. 


aſpers ; and, 


©" emperors of Turky, the Peicz, whom 


like unto horſes, the ſkin under the ſoles 


The light running of theſe ſwift Peicz 
is alſo employed in ſervices of more im- 
portance, for, if it happen that the great 
lord hath to ſend and diſpatch, in haſte, 
any matter into any places of the empire, 
the ſame is committed unto theſe, who, 
as ſoon as they have received the ſame, 
and with great reverence, take their leave, 
and do ſpeedily depart, crying with a 
loud voice, Sauli, Sauli, which is as much 
as Beware, beware : and, upon this ready 
departure, they run leaping amongſt the 
people, like unto young rams, and travel- 
ling both day and night without any reſt 
or ſtay, difpatch more way than the 
beſt horſe in Turky could do: it is thought 
certainly, that theſe light runners, in their 
youth, do conſume their milt, by a means 
which they keep ſo ſecret, that for nothing 
in the world they will diſcloſe it unto any 
perſon : as for my part, I refer me to 
that which it may be, and will not other- 
wile aſſure it to be true, for that I have 
not myſelf ſeen it, notwithſtanding that 
divers at Conſtantinople have affirmed un- 
to me the ſame to be true; and according- 
ly hath written 7obn Antonio of Menavino 
of Genoa, who, as a young ſlave, 'was 
brought up within the ſeraglio, and in 
the time of ſultan Bajazer. 


CC It 


Of the Apparel, Cuſtom, and Manner of 
Living of the antient Peicz or Lacquies 
of the emperors of the Turks. 


N times paſt, and in the days of other 


we call lacquies, have varied much in their 
apparel, cuſtom and manners, from 
thoſe which are now-a-days ; for, as ſome 
have written, they, following the example 
and antiquity of the Grecians and Aſians, 
travelled, and ran barefoot without any 
ſhoes, or any thing elſe on their feet, 
except that the ſoles of their feet were ſhod 


of their feet being ſo hard, that eaſily they 
could bear the nails and irons, being but 
light; which was a matter ſo ſtrange, that 
at the firſt I could ſcarcely believe it ; for 
that, amongſt all the Peicz, I had notſeen 
one after that fort, but having curiouſly een 
enquired of the very ſame party, by whom tent // 
the lively figure before ſet out was made, were {ho 
he did aſſure me the ſame to be very true; like hor- 
yea, and that there were, as yet, ſome of“ 
his companions (then abſent from the gate 
and court of the Turk) which cauſed them- out t] 
ſelves to be ſhod, therein to give me a _ 
more faithtul teſtimony ; he cauſed me 
to ſee one in Adrianople, whoſe ſole of 
his foot was ſo hard, that with a bodkin, 
how ſharp ſoever it were, you could not 
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eaſily pierce it. And, being thus ſhod, 
the better to counterfeit the horſes, they did 
wear, in their mouths, a ball of ſilver, 
pierced and made with holes in divers 
places, like unto the bit of a bridle, and 
is for to keep their mouths treſh, and the 
longer to ſuſtain their breath. Round a- 
bout their girdle, which is very large, and 
well wrought of leather, they hang divers 
cymbals or bells, which by moving, and 
ſhaking in their running, makes a plea- 
ſant and delectable noiſe, obſerving that 
manner, as I believe of the Tartars, as 
Mark Paul, a Venetian, hath written, ſay- 
ing, that the foot-poſts, or meſſengers of 
the great cham Cublay, emperor of the 
Tartars, did likewiſe, in running, wear a 
girdle hung full of bells, like as Peicz 
now-azdays do, and in one hand carried 
an anagiach, which is as much as to ſay, a 
little hatchet damaskined, and in the o- 
ther hand, a cruet or vial full of ſweet 
and ſmelling water, to ſprinkle ſuch as 
they meet in their way, to have of 
them ſome piece of money. Their caps, 
which they called meulai, were not of ſilver 
as now-a-days they are, but only covered 
with velvet or ſome light cloth of gold ; 
upon the tops whereot they faſten cer- 
tain common plumes of oſtridge feathers, 
or of other birds; and thoſe jolly lacquies 
have ſuch an opinion of themſelves, that 
they do not think, in the whole world, 
to be any other perſons that can run with 
like force and ſwiftneſs ; whereat is not 
to be marvelled, for truly they run ſo 
ſwiitly, that the beſt horſe in Turꝶy could 
not do the like: ſo, as being required, 
they travel from Conſtantinople to Adria- 
nople, and back again in two days and 
two nights, as by ſome I have been cre- 
dibly informed, which is as much as a 
good horſe, keeping his ordinary pace, 
could do in four days, being diſtant trom 
the one city to the other five days jour- 
ney, of the Turkiſh journies ; being three 
or four days travel in England: and the 
reaſon wherefore their journies are longer 
than ours, 1s, that they do not go or ride 
trom the morning to the evening as we 
do, but from the morning to high noon ; 


and being arrived at the place of their 


baiting, whether it be in a town or village, 
they take up their lodging in a carvaſſeras, 
which 1s like unto a barn, or great ſtable, 
inſtead of an inn, for that there are none 
throughout the whole country of the Le- 
vant, And if it happen that the baiting be 
too long, they ſtay at half way, or near un- 
to the baiting, in ſome fair meadow, near 
unto ſome river or fountain, there unlight- 
ing, and letting their horſe go to paſture, 
and ſet down themſelves under the ſhadow 
of ſome tree or hedge, upon a carpet, if 


they have one, or elſe upon the fair green 
graſs, refreſhing themſelves with ſuch vic- 
tuals as they have brought with them in 
their ſatchel, but drink of ſuch drink as 
their horſes do, to wit, fair and clean wa- 
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ter, and ſo, being gotten on horſeback a- 


gain, they proceed on their journey. 


K 


Of the Wreſilers of the great Turk, call- 
ed Gureſſis or Pleuianders. 


O all the games anciently exerciſed 
in A/ia and Greece, the Turk hath 
obſerved the Palæſter of the Athletes, 
which 1s to ſay, the wreſtling, being very 
near like unto the old cuſtom of the Greeks, 
Aſians, and Romans ; for the great Turk, 
for one of his accuſtomed recreations, en- 
tertaineth in wages men, ſtrong, big ler, 
and full of fleſh and ſinews, which are 
of divers nations, but the moſt part Moors, 
Indians, or Tartars, by the Turks called 
Peluianders or Gureſſis, which ſignifieth 
wreſtlers, who, at all times, and as often 
as it ſhall pleaſe him to take therein his 


Pleuian. 
are 
Moors, 


Indians, 


pleaſure, do wreſtle before his perſon two orTartars. 


and two, with force of arms, being bare 


on all their members, ſaving that they 
wear breeches of leather, gathered and 
made faſt under the knee, anointed with 
oil, as all the reſt of their bodies likewiſe 
is, according to the ancient cuſtom of the 
Romans, to the intent to give or to take 
the leſs hold the one of the other, by rea- 
ſon of the ſlippery gliding of the oil, drop- 


Why 


ping upon the dead leather, or quick skin, relllers 
whereby it cometh to paſs, that, when they do anoint 
are well chafed, oftentimes for lack of themſelves 


good hold with the hands, they with their 
teeth faſten upon the fleſh of one an- 
other, like unto the fighting of the ma- 
ſtiffs with the bears and wild bulls; and in 
that order they bite, and with their teech 
nip one another, in the noſe, ears, or any 
other part of the body ſticking out, or 
where any hold is to be faſtened on, ſo as 
oftentimes they carry away a piece of 


the fleſh with their teeth. The wreſtling 


being then ended, either through victory 
or a ſign of abſtinence given, and to wipe 
off the ſweat, they caſt about their ſhoul- 
ders a cloth of blue cotton, checked ac- 
cording to their faſhion. And ſuch is 
their form, order, apparel, and manner 
of their combat in wreſtling ; but when 
they are without the bars, and at common 
reſt, they are clothed with a long gown, 
which they call Dolyman, girded with a 
large girdle of ſilk, according to their man- 
ner, their head being covered with a bon- 
net of black velvet, or with the fur of a 
young lamb, which they call Taguia, 
hanging upon one of their ſhoulders, af- 
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ter the faſhion of the Georgians, or the 
gentlemen of Polonia, but that it is more 
even and ſtraight, they ſay themſelves, 
to be unpolluted of body, and obſervers 
of virginity, which, in their opinion (be- 
ing not unreaſonable) doth the longer 

reſerve and maintain their bodies in 
ſtrength; and what forces with their bo- 
dies abandoned ſoever they do, yet are 
they not therefore ſervants or ſlaves, but 
of free condition, and for their neceſſary 
proviſion, have of the great lord, ten or 
twelve aſpers a day. Of ſuch: like wreſt- 
lers, ſtrong and big ſet men, I have ſeen 
a great many in Algiers in Barbary, which 
daily, about the going down of the ſun, 
do preſent themſelves in the place near 
unto the haven before the great moſque, 
making place for all comers, and there 
wreſlle after a fine and ſtrong manner, 
to make a ſhew and paſtime unto the aſ- 
ſembly and beholders, who therefore give 
unto them a piece of money, being four- 
ſquare, in the Mooriſh ſpeech called Giu- 
dith, being worth about four deniers of 
our money. Vreſter John, king of 
Ethipia, hath alſo of theſe wreſtlers, as 
Pranciſco Alvarez, in his BY We of E1hi- 
opia, hath lately written, whereby is to 
be known, that the people, beyond the 
ſouth and eaſt ſeas, do as yet obſerve the 
Paleſtre, and exerciſe of wreſtling, after 
the antiquity of the Ohmpic games, in- 
ſtituted by the valiant Hercules, who, in 
the ſame country of Mauritania and A- 
frica, challenged and overcame, with wreſt- 
ling, the mighty giant Antheus : and ne- 
vertheleſs Lactantius Firmianus, in his firſt 


book, doth attribute the firſt invention of 


the Paleftre unto Mercury, as likewiſe he 
doth the playing on the fiddle. 


V 


Of the Cooks, and other Officers of the 


Kitchen of the great Turk, and the or- 
dinary Manner of the Hating of the 
Turks. | 


II will not be impertinent, nor out of 

my purpoſe, if I ſpeak and treat of 
the eſtates, officers, duties, wages, and 
ſervices of cooks, and other officers of the 


kitchen of the great Turk and therefore 


is to be underſtood, that ordinarily he 
keepeth within his ſeraglio one hundred 


and fifty cooks, as well maſters as boys 


Azamoglans, amongſt which the beſt and 
molt expert are choſen and ordained for 
the privy Kitchen of the great lord, and 
the other for the common ſort. The 


maſter cooks have for their ſtipend eight 


or ten aſpers. a day, and the three boys 


clothed every one of them once in the 


year: thoſe of the privy Kitchen have 
2 


their furnaces apart, to dreſs and make 
ready the meat without ſmell of ſmoke, 
which, being ſodden and dreſſed, they 

lay in platters of porcelain, and ſo deliver 

it unto the Ceciggers, whom we do call 
carvers, to ſerve the ſame unto the grear 

lord, the taſte being made in his preſence : 

the other cooks, for the common ſort, do 

deliver their meat unto thoſe which have 

the charge of the diſtributing thereof, 
throughout the ſeraglio, according to the 

order made by the officers thereunto com- 

mitted ; for over thoſe two kitchens, pri- 

vy and common, are ſet and ordained four 

ſuperiors, of which the firſt being in their Four off. 

language called Hargibaſſi, is appointed © 1 

to the charge and keeping thereof, and, to 9 

Pay the cooks their wages, and hath for 

his penſion ſixty aſpers a day, amounting 

to the value of a ducat, and every year a 
gown of ilk. The ſecond is called Emim- 
mutpagi, which is to ſay, chief caterer, 
ordained for the diſburſing all the money 

and charges of the kitchen, and hath fifty 
aſpers a day, and a gown ſuch as it ſhall 
pleaſe the Turk to give him, upon the 

day of the great Bairam, which is their 
Eaſter, The. third is the Chechaia or 
ſtewards, ordained to overſee all that 
which ſhall go out or into the kitchens, 

and to take order in all differences, which 
might ariſe amongſt the cooks, and is pro-- 
vicled in wages like unto the Emimmul pa- 

gi. The fourth and laſt is called Mupta- 
riapagi, who keepeth the books and ac- 
counts of the whole charges of the kitch- 

ens, and hath the charge to order, from 

day to day, the meat for the diet of the 
great lord; and, for this office, he hath 

but thirty aſpers a day: and this is the 
eſtate of the cooks, and other officers of 

the kitchen of the great T, and of his 
ſeraglio. ' e 
Nov there reſteth to ſpeak of the dreſ. Cen 


ference 


ſing of their meat, and the ordinary man- |... 


ner of eating of the Turks, which far the 71, 
differeth from ours, being ſo ſuperfluous, and us in 


curious, and delicate, and our cooks qdref- 4relling 


ſing the ſame accordingly : whereas, on Mea 


the contrary, theirs is ſcant, bare, and 
groſs, without any diverſities of lardings, 
dreſſings, ſauces, juices, and confecti- 
ons; their cooks being neither dainty nor Mo of 
delicate in the dreſſing thereof. For the 3 
Turks content themſelves with light 
meats, and eaſily dreſſed, ſo as they be 
nouriſhing and reſtorative z as buck's 
fleſh, goat's fleſh, mutton, lamb, and 
kid, certain hens, whereof they have as 
fat and as ſavoury, as in any other place 
where I have been. They do eat little 
beef, and leſs veal, for they ſay that the 
cow, having her calf taken away from her, 


would loſe her milk, and thereby ſhould 
lack 
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lack butter, cheeſe; and other white meat. 
They hold the ſheep's feet for a very de- 


licate meat, which ordinarily, in divers 


ſhops at Conſtantinople, are ſet forth to 
be ſold, ready boiled and dreſſed, with 
peeled garlic, which is their common 
ſauce” at all times: there are alſo to be 
ſold pies of minced meat, and rice dreſ- 
ſed with butter and almonds, very ſa- 
voury, and of a good - taſte ; as for the 


fleſh, they will rather eat it roaſted than 


boiled, and roaſt the ſame in manner 
following: they have a great iron pot, 
of the bigneſs of a kettle, in the bot- 
tom whereof they do lay red-burning 
coals, and over it a gridiron, upon which 
they toaſt their fleſh through the va- 
pour and heat of the coals, which can 
neither be wholſome nor dainty. And, to 
be ſhort, their kitchens and covks are 
nothing like unto ours : as for their drink, 
their moſt uſual and common beurage 1s 
that which is natural unto all beaſts in the 
world, to wit, fair and clear water. But they 
have notwithſtanding other drinks arti- 
ficially made and confectioned of divers 
forts, which they ſell in ſundry places 
of the city. Some made with water and 
barley, after the manner of ale; ſome 
others of pears and apples, or with the 
ſeething together of plums, raiſins, figs, 
pears, peaches, and other like fruits, and 
of the beurage, which they call ſor- 
bet, they do much uſe to drink in the 
ſummer with ice or ſnow to cool the ſame. 
They alfo drink much aquavite, both 
at and after their meals, which they call 
archent. As for natural wine, notwith- 
ſtanding that, by the Mahometical law, 
the drinking thereof is forbidden them, 
yet do they, for all that, leave it nothing 


ar all, takihg of it ſo much in, that they 


are ſcarce able to bear it; but it is when it 
coſteth them nothing: for there is no na- 
tion in the world which ſeek more their 
own ad vantage than theſe Turks do, eſpe- 
cially when they may get it of the Chri- 


ſtians, becauſe they ſpend more, and 
keep better chear than' thoſe of their, 
nation do. For example whereof, I have 


oftentimes ſeen divers of them, and of 


the principal, as ſecretaries,” dragomans, 


offi 

et 

the 
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and other officers of the great Turk, which, 


came to the lodging of monſieur Parra. 
mumt, our ambaſſador, to banquet and 


Nuff themſelves ſo full, that oſtentimes, 
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in going home to their houſes; the Iargett 


and broadeſt ſtreets in the city are too 
narrow for them: and are ſo far from 


ſhame and honeſt civility, that they do 


not think they have made good chear, 


nor attribute any honour unto thoſe that 


have feaſted them, except they be made 
beaſtly drunk, Notwithſtanding that, 


by their law, as J have ſaid, they are ſpe- 
cially forbidden to drink wine, or to be 
drunk, thereat they make no great 
ſcruple, and leſs ſin, ſo as they may 


drink free without their coſt. They 


have another way to make themſelves 
drunk without wine, which is with their 
opium, being a compoſition made with 


a white ſtuff, whereof the Turks do not Opium 
only. uſe, but alſo the Perfians, and o will make 
ther people of the Levant, through the them 
opinion which they have, that it maketh drunk. 


them to forget choler and melancholy, 


and fo cauſeth them to be joyful and mer- 


ry, and in the wars more ſtout and har- 
dy. Of which opium, after they have 
taken in of it about a dracm, it doth ſo 
work with them, and maketh them ſo 
out of ſorts, that they loſe both their 
wits and underſtanding, for they go reel- 
ing about the ſtreets, holding each other, 
as the other drunkards do, e out 
of the mouth like chafed boars,” making 
fierce'and terrible crics and howlings like 
unto dogs. And, being in this caſe, it 
is not good for Jets or Chriſtians to 
meet with them, leſt they ſhould be well 
beaten with fiſts; or cudgels. But thoſe 
which are moſt to be feared in the meet- 
ing are thoſe three kinds, which, in the 


former chapter, I have lively deſcribed 


unto you, to wit, the Azamoglans, the 


Leventis, and the Bꝛappis, being renega- 


do Chriſtians, and mortal enemies unto all 


Chriſtians, and thoſe which do unto them 
the moſt wrongs and outrages. And 
thus you have heard of the manner of 
eating and drinking of the Turks, far dif- 
ering from ours. But, becauſe 1 will not 
forget to touch the manner of the ap- 


parel of theſe cooks, I will ſay, that they 


wear a long coat of marokin, or leather 
cloſed, and ſhutting the ſame upon the 
breaſt, with great flat buttons of tin, in- 


ſtead of ſilver, wearing on their heads a 


white zarcole, like untò the janizaries, but 


make merry, and, without any courteſy, 
drank as much as pleaſed them, of ys 
nothing was refuſed, them; but, on th 
coi trary, , the ambaſſador, well knowing 
their natural inclination, forgot nothing 
which might ſerve for their good enter- 
taipment, as Well with delicate meats, as | 
divers To; ts of good wines, both malm-; **+ 1inople, > are” found divers ph 
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The V 
ciling the practice thereof, but a greater 
number of the Jews than Turks, amongſt 
which there are many that are skilful in 
the theory, and experimented in practice; 
and the reaſon wherefore, in this art, 
they commonly exceed all other nations, 
is the knowledge which they have in 
the language and letters, Greet, Arabian, 
Chaldee, and Hebrew, In which lan- 
guages, as to them partly peculiar and 
original, have written the principal au- 
thors of phyſic, natural philoſophy, and 
aſtronomy, being the ſciences. meet and 
neceſſary for thoſe that ſtudy phyſic. Be- 
ſides the common phyſicians, which the 
Turks call Echim, the great lord hath 
of his own proper and ordinary, - waged 
with great ſtipends, and. entertainments, 
whereof part are Turks and part Jews. 
He, who in the time when I was in Le- 
vant, had the firſt dignity and authori- 
ty amongſt the order of phyſicians, was 
by nation a Hebrew, called Amon, of age 
above ſixty years, a perſonage great of 
authority, and much eſteemed, as well 
for his goods, knowledge, and renown, 
as for honour and portlineſs. There are, 
moreover, beſides thoſe aforeſaid, with- 
in the 70 585 of the great Tur, ten com- 
mon phyſicians, which, for their ſalary, 
have every one of them ten aſpers a day, 
and meat and drink, their charge being 
fuch, that, ſo ſoon as there falleth any 
ſick within the ſeraglio, one of them goeth 
unto the great Turk to aſk licence to heal 
him (for otherwiſe they dare not take 
him in hand) which having obtained, he 
cauſeth the patient to be brought into a 


place, which within the ſeraglio is ordain- 


ed for ſick, folk, and is bound to vilit 


Voinuchz, 
neigh- 
bours unto 


Bofinian, 


him four times a day, until ſuch time as 
lie have recovered his health; but if it 
chance the ſick to wax daily worſe and 
worle, then all the other phyſicians are 
bound to come to his aſſiſtance. As for 
the apparel of the phyſicians of Turky, it 
doth not differ ae, from that 15 the 
common people; but yet from that of 
the Jer it, phyſicians, for, inſtead of a 
yellow turbanry, very like-unto the Zewh 
natlon, th y, wear. a high topped cap, 
lyed of x ſcarlet. ien ba: lo 
ie A Sy XIII. 

Of the Greei 

e called Voinucha. 


HE Voinuchæ, or Grecian village 


men, are of a province of Grecia, 
on the borders of Bin, tbmprehended, 
as the others are, under the dominion of 
the giqar'Tark ; although that the men, 


notwithſtandiag they are Chriftiovs, are 
la, or money- 
taxes, yet are they preſſed with a more 


not tributary in any gabe 


* 
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grievous tribute of their own perſons, or 
of their children; for they are ſubject to 
obey a ſangiac Turk (whom we call a 
governor) which every year levieth a 
thouſand of them, and ſendeth. them to 
Conſtantinople, to be preſented at the 
gates of the great Turk, every one bearing 
on their ſhoulder a ſatchel full of hay, in 
token of their bondage and ſervice. 
Now, after they have been ſeen of the 
great lord, they are ſent unto the imbre- 
orbaſſi, being, as it were, chief groom 
of the ſtable, which cauſeth them to be 
provided of lodgings within the ſtables 
of the great lord thereunto appointed, in 
time of peace, to feed the horſes in the 
paſtures ; and in time of war to follow 


the camp, to mow graſs, and to make 


hay thereof, for the daily food of the 
horſes. And, if any ſhould fail to be at 
ſuch command ment and ſervice, he ſhould 
be conſtrained to hire and pay another 
in his place, for that theſe poor Voinuchæ 
muſt ſerve of their own charges; and be- 
ing very poor people, after they have 
done their work appointed them, they 


employ that ſmall time of the reſt of 


of the day, to make paſtime unto the 
people, to get ſome money, 1 
an aſſembly throughout the ſtreets,” wi 


a great bagpipe made of a goat's skin, A bag- 
aun to the ſound thereof they dance cer- pipe. 


0 
tain dances, with ſuch a nimbleneſs of the 
body and legs, that the pleaſure thereof 
is not ſmall unto the beholders; and, after 
they have well danced, and leaped, they 

ve ſome ſmall pieces of money given 
unto them, which is their only advantage 


and ſuſtentation of their poverty. 


They have, beſides this, another 
means and practice to get ſomething by, 
in making an aſſembly of ſix or ſeven of 
them in a company, diſguiſing them- 


ſelves with certain maſquery, as with heads 


and crane*snecks, and other moſt antic,and 
foul, and ſtrangeſt in the world, which, 
if God preſerve my life, I hope to ſet 
forth unto you in my third, part, where, 
I will treat of the whole eſtate of the 
houſe of the great Turk that now reigneth. 


GA Ab. NI. 


| Of the Cadileſquiers, great Doctors of the 
be Law M 2 


of Mahomet, and chief Ju- 
Aces 771. A boo 


Ja not determined to have treated in 
this firſt patt of any thing belonging 

unto the religion of the Turks, deſignin 

to have Har ow, 55 the ſecon 
where I hope, d's grace, to 
lare, as before | hve pro Sled, all 
that which may concern their teligion and 
ceretnonies of their juſtice and adminiſtra- 
tion 


by Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 
ble; beſides, they daily and otdinari 
follow the court 0 — Ae xy 89 


tion thereof, which with the ſame is con- 
Jjunct. But having afterwards conſidered 
the ſtrange diverſity wherewith. theſe 

doctors of their law do. diſguiſe them- 
ſelves, and alſo that their prieſts, monks, 


religious hermits, and pilgrims, would no 


_ lels delight the ſpirits and fight of the 
readers, than the curious defire to under- 
ſtand their brutiſh lives and abominable 
ſuperſtition, I thought it not impertinent 
do ſet here, in order only, the pourtraits 
and figures of the principalleſt amongſt 
them, with a brief deſcription and decla- 
ration upon every of their figures, begin- 
ning with the two cadileſquiers, great doc- 


tors of their law, and chief of their juſtice; 


the one of them being ordained for the 
adminiſtration of Græcia, and the other 
for Natolai. 
puted amongſt the Turks, in the eſtate of 
religion, of like dignity and reverence, 
as the Metropolitans are in the church 'of 
Grecia, and the patriarchs in the Roman 
church: and in the exerciſe of juſtice, as 
chancellors or chief preſidents, being 


created and elected unto this dignity and 


authority not by favourable ambition, but 
through honourable election, out of the 
firſt and moſt learned doctors of their 
law, becauſe they ſhould be approved ſo 
pertinent and ſufficient in knowledge, that 
they themſelves be provided with wiſdom, 
counſel, and good judgment, before they 
will counſel or judge others; which they 
could not do, and leſs ſhould it be poſ- 
ſible unto them to decide juſtly an arreſt 
of juſtice, in a matter of weight and of great 
difficulty, it they were not adorned with 
good knowledge, great learning, and pru- 
dent judgment: and therefore are they 


choſen of ripe age, and ſolid, to the 


intent the heat of youth ſhould be paſſed 
and cooled with them, or the fire of carnal 
love of the one ſex to the other (which 
deteſtably in thoſe countries is uſed) 
ſhould not cauſe them to ſway or ſtray 
from the true way of juſtice z whereas, 
on the contrary, if they were choſen young, 
that the old men ſhould. not have oc- 
caſion to eſteem them, and even, as they 
were young of years and age, they ſhould 
alſo be green of ſenſe. and judgment; 
which ſo commonly is not found to be a- 
mongſt old men, ripe of age and years, 
unto whom the number of years, and long 


experience, ought to have brought more 


wiſdom and ripe doctrine, well and duly 


to adminiſter juſtice, which ought not to 


be perverted nor corru y any friend- 
ſhip, favour, Aware. other alli- 
ance, and much leſs. through inſatiable 
avarice. 27 fn 151161 11 . 4474.3 
The eſtate therefore of theſe, worthy 
cadileſquiers, is very ſtately and honoura- 


Theſe cadileſquiers are re- 
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they call the gate;) and, in honour, 
reverence, and dignity, they go before 
the baſhaws, though their authority is 
not ſo great. They are executors of the 
laws, and, with the conſent of the baſhaws, 

they conſtitute and depoſe the cadi's, 
which are judges of the provinces; and 


alſo take acknowledgment upon the ap- 


pellations interpoſed upon the ſentene | 
and judgments of the ſaid cadi's, accord. 
ing to their provinces and circuits: to wit, 
the one for whole Grecia, and the o:; 
ther for Nazolia, which is very Turty.  - or 
Their annual wages, for their estate and Egle. 
office, as well for the church as the ad- ſquiers. 
miniſtration of juſtice, is about ſeven or 

eight thouſand. ducats, beſides their ordi- 

nary gains, every one of them, entertain- 

ing for his ſervice, two or three hundred 

ſlaves, and, beſides, have given them, and 

kept at the charges of the great lord, ten 
ſecretaries, and two moolurbaſſis, Which 

are buſied about the horſes, 


44 4% 


As for their apparel, they love to be 2 
clothed in camblet, ſattin, or damask, of ; iP 
{ad colours, and yet graver, as ruſfet- ner of the 
brown, tawny, or dark purple. The cadileſ- 
ſleeves of their gowns are long and ftreight : quiers- 
upon their heads they wear a turbant, 

of a marvellous width and bigneſs; 
having the middle (which they call 
mogeuiſi) lower and ſtreighter than they 
ordinarily are: going through the coun- 

try or city, they ride moſt commonly 

on mules or mulets, or ſometimes on 
geldings, covered upon the crupper with 

a cloth of purple colour, guarded with ſilk 
fringes: and, if it happen that they go 

on foot, they go with a grave, fair, and 

ſoft pace, wearing their beards long and 

fierce, ſnewing in them gravity, joined 

with la feigned holineſs, calling forth but 

few words, but ſuch. as are of their law 

and religion altogether, with evident and 

meer hypocriſy. 4544 | 


Of four ſundry Religions of tbe Turks, th 
Manner of Living, and Pourtraits of the 
-' Religions': and firſt of the Geomalers. 


F the belief and faith of the religious 
1 hermits and pilgrims, both Turks 
and Moors Mahbometiſts, were as good, 
holy, and true, as it is in falſe appear- 
ance coloured with moſt evident aypo- 

ey 


criſy, and damnable- ſuperſtition, t 

might a great deal better aſſure themſelves 
of their ſalvation, than they do: for their 
manner of living is ſo beaſtly, and far 
from the true religion, under colour of 
their feigned bolineſs and vain . 


* —— 
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; Parity: of reaſon it might bet- 


' that by parity 


Yee tbe called-a life of brute beatta that-of | 


reaſonable men: we will therefore diſcover 
here a little of their four hypocritical re- 


ligions, and of the obſervations thereof. 


Four or- Theſe four orders of falſe. Mahometical 
ders of religion are in their language called Geo- 


religious, alors, Calenders, Dervis, and Torlaquis. - 


Geomalters, 
Calenders,' 


Torlaquis, that of the worldly ſort, for that the moſt 


being a part of them are fair young men, and of 
ſectary 4 , Tich houſes, which willingly do give them- 


vile an 


abomina- ſelves to run about the country, and to 
ble. travel through many and divers regions 
and provinces, as through Barbary, Egypt, - 
Arabia, Perſia, the Indies, and the whole 
land of ;Turky, to ſee and underſtand. the 


world with great pleaſure, at other men's 
charges, under colour of their pilgrimage 
and religion : the moſt part of theſe are 


good artificers, and the others given to 


reading, and to deſcribe all their voyages, 
the lands and countries which they have 


run through and travelled. During theſe 
blind and ſtraying peregrinations, they car- 


ry no other apparel, than a little caſſock 
without ſleeves, being of a purple colour, 


made and faſhioned like unto a deacon's 


coat, ſo, ſhort, that it-cometh not quite 
down to their knees, girt in the midſt with 


a long and large girdle of ſilk and gold, 
colour, they are called of ſome Turks, 


the men of the religion of love, as in ef- 


of no ſmall beauty and value; upon the 
ends whereof are hung certain cymbals of 
ſilver, mixed with ſome other clear ſound- 
ing metal : and they do ordinarily wear 
fix or ſeven of theſe, as well about their 
irdle, as under their knees. And, be- 
ſides the coat, inſtead of a cloke, they 
are covered above the ſhoulders with the 
skin of a lion, or leopard, being whole 
and in its natyral hair, which they make 
faſt upon their breaſt by the two fore legs. 
All the reſt of the parts of their bodies are 
bare, ſaving that, in their ears, they 


' wear great rings of ſilver, or of other me- 
tal, and on their feet a, kind of ſhoes, 
made after the faſhion of thoſe which the 


apoſtles did wear, bound together with 
cords; and, to be the more diſguiſed, and 
appear more holy, they let their hair grow 
very long, and wear ho ſame ſpread out 
upon their ſhoulders, as the brides do in 
{theſe countries; And to make them grow 
and ſhew the longer, they uſe by conti- 
nual artjfice turpentine and varniſh, laying 
ſometimes, to make it the thicker, goats 
hair, whereof the camblets are made. 
wAnd in ſuch ſuperſtitious apparel ranging 
about the wowed they bear in one of 
their hands a book written in the Per/ian 


language, full of oy and amorous ſon· 

nets, compounded after the uſage of their 

rhyme, And, being many of them in a 
> #04 | 2 
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ſelves to the avowing and profeſſing of 
ſuch a religion, than to that of chaſtity oe. 


 TheVoyages made into Turky, 


company, their bells and cymbals, both 
near and afar off, make ſuch à pleaſant 
tune, that the hearers do therein take very 


«delectable pleaſure. And, if by fortune 


theſe: jolly, loving religious do in the 
ſtreets meet with tome fair young ſtrip- 
ling, ſtraightways they ſet him in the 
midſt of them, cheriſhing him with the fair 


The life of the Geomalers (to begin firſt and ſweet muſic of their voices, and ſound 


Derwis, & with them ) is not much different from 


of their cymbals, which, to hearken unto, 
every one runneth; and true it is, that, 
whilſt they ſing, they ſound only with one 


of their bells or cymbals, every man keep- 


ing meaſure and time unto the voice of the 


other, and then afterwards do ſound all 


their bells together ; and in this order 
they run about, viſiting the artificers and 
other people, to allure them to give them 
ſome piece of money, N20 
Amongſt theſe devout pilgrims of love, 
there are ſome which ſecretly, and under 
pretext of religion, do, of a fervent love, 
draw unto them the hearts of many fair 
women, and likewiſe of the faireſt young- 


lings, of which they are no leſs amorous 


than they are of the womenkind; ſo much 


are they given unto the abominable ſin of 


_ Juſt againit nature, Thus they go trium- 


phing upon their love, voluptuouſneſs, and 
pleaſure, giving themſclves betimes to 
wander throughout the country at their 
pleaſure, in ſuch fort, that, under this 


fect they in very deed are; fo that, if v, 


hy th 
there were ſuch an order and profeſſion Me Fn 


- amongſt us, I believe, that the moſt part are called 
of our youth would ſooner give them- men of 


the reli- 
gion of 


and obſervance, | 


Ci Hi AP; XVI. 


Of the ſecond Sets of the Religious Turks, 


called Calenders, 


TH E religion and manner of living of 
the Calenders, are far different from 
the aforeſaid religion of love: namely, 


for that the religious and obſervators of 


ciunge al cacbec ciun: which is to ſay in 


the ſame, for the moſt part contrary to the 
Geomalers,' ſay themſelves to be virgins, 


making their boaſt and glory not of laſci- 
vity and luxury, but of very ſtrict ab- 
ſtinence and pure chaſtity ; which, if it be 


not holy, is at the leaſt feigned. They 


have, for their dwellings, certain little _. 


churches, which they call tochy; over aygj. 
the gates whereof, they write theſe or nence and 


like words, Cæda normas, dil erfin, cuſ- © 249" of 
the Ca- 


lenders... 


our language, He, that will enter into this 


religion, muſt do the ſame works which 


they do, and obſerve, to wit, in virginity 
and 


arel 


A 
x e Ca- 
lenders. 
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and abſtinence like unto them. The Ca- 
lenders are clothed with a little ſhort coat, 
without ſleeves, after the faſhion of a 


hair cloth, made of wool and horſe-hair; 


and do not let their hair grow long as the 
Geomalers do, but cauſe their hair to be 
cut, covering their head with a felt hat, 
like unto the prieſts of Græcia; about 
which they hang certain ſtrings, hanging 
down the breadth of a hand, being ſtrong 
and rough, made: of horſe-hair : in their 
ears wearing great rings of iron, and like- 
wiſe about their neck and arms ; and, un- 


der their privy. members they do pierce 


'The firſt 
martyr of 
theſe re- 
ligious, 


Apparel 
of the 
Dervis. 


Spoilers 
under pre- 
text of re- 
ligion, 


the skin, thruſting through the ſame a 
ring of iron or ſilver, of an indifferent 
bigneſs and weight, to the intent, that be- 
ing thus buckled, they may, by no manner 
of means uſe luxury, although they would, 
and had thereunto an opportunity. Theſe 
alſo go reading of ſongs and common 
rhimes, compounded by one of their or- 
der, called Nerzimi, whom they repute, 
and take amongſt them, to have been the 
firſt ſaint of their religion; who, for hav- 
ing ſpoken. certain words againſt the law 
of Mahomet, was in Azamia, which is A, 


Hria, flayed quick, and by theſe means, 


the firſt martyr of their religion. 


'C-H..A- Pics AL 


Of the third Seft of the Religious Turks, 
called Dervis. | 


A Great deal more ſtrange and beaſtly is 
Dervisaltogether divers and other than that 
of the Geomalers and Calenders ; for theſe 
go bare headed, and cauſe their hair and 
beard to be cut with a raſor, and general- 
ly all the other parts of the body, where 
any hair grows; and, moreover, burn and 
ſcald their temples with a hot iron, or an 
old piece of cloth burnt ; having their 
ears pierced, wherein they wear certain 
great rings of jaſper, of divers colours 
and rare beauty. All their cloaths are 
two ſheep or goats skins, the hair thereof 
being dried in the ſun, putting on one be- 
fore, and the other behind, embracing the 
body in form of a girdle : the other parts 
of their body are naked, whether it be in 
winter or ſummer: they dwell without 
the cities, in ſuburbs and villages in di- 
vers parts of Turky ; and, all the ſummer 
long, go running throughout the coun- 
tries from one village to another; doing, 
under the colour of holineſs and religion, 
divers knaveries and robberies, for they 
are all of them great thieves, fornicators, 


and ſpoilers, making no conſcience to 
rob, kill, and murder (if they find them 
the ſtronger parties) thoſe, 


ſelves to be 
1 


the life and manner of doings of the 


whom they meet with on the way, with 4 
{mall hatchet, which they wear under 


their girdles, and with the ſame aſſault 
and ſpoil the ſtrange way-faring men of 
what law or nation ſoever they be. Be- 


ſides which inhumanity, chey are alſo full 
of divers unhappy vices, for they are won- 
derfully given to the deteſtable ſin of ſo- 
domy; - notwithſtanding, that, to co- 


ver their loathſome filthineſs, and to ſha- 


dow their hypocriſy, and to ſhew ſome god- 


lineſs to be in them, they do run through 


the country, eating of an herb called mat- 
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ſlach, the violent operation whereof maketh Matſlach 


them to become mad, inraged, and out 
of their ſenſes ; ſo that, through a certain 


an herb 
f peſti- 
lent ope- 


fury, they, with a certain Knife or raſor, ration. 


cut their neck, ſtomach, and thighs, until 
they be full of moſt terrible wounds, 
which for to heal, they lay upon them a 
certain herb, letting it lie upon the hurt 
until it be altogether conſumed and be- 
come - unto aſhes, ſuffering in the mean 
time an extreme pain, and that with mar- 
vellous patience, And this they do, to 
thew themſelves true imitators of their 
prophet Mahomet, ſay ing, that, during the 
time that he was within the cave or den, 


through the great abſtinences which he 


uſed, he fell one day into ſuch a fury, that 
he would have caſt himſelf down head- 
long from the top thereof, and, for this 
cauſe, they have Fools in great reverence, 
laying, that they are acceptable unto God. 
T heſe devout Dervis live of alms as the 0- 
ther religious do, which they beg with theſe 
words, Sciai Merda neſcine: which is to 
ſay, Give an alms in the honour of the va- 
lient man Haly, brother-in-law to Mabo- 
met, which was the firſt that exerciſed 
alms amongſt them. They have more- 
over, in the Natolia, the ſepulchre of ano- 
ther ſaint, by them called Scidibattal, 
which, they ſay, is he that hath con- 


quered moit part of Turky ; and, about 


the place of his ſepulchre, is an habitation 
and convent, where do dwell a great 
number of theſe Dervis, and there once in 
the year they keepa general comment or aſ- 
ſembly, in which their prior or ſuperior is 
preſident, whom they call Aſambaba, a 
name ſignifying fathers of fathers. Theſe 


good religious people are not very welcome A fooliſh 


at Conſtantinople, for, that ſome time 
one of them durſt take upon him with a 
ſhort rapier, which he carried hidden un- 
der his arm, to have killed the great 
ſultan Mahomet, the ſecond of that name: 
notwithſtanding, though the Turks have, 
above all things, charity in great recom- 


unto them for God's fake. 
7 + CHAP. 


mendation, they do not love to give alms 


o. temerity 
? of one of 


theſe re- 
ligiows. 
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Beaſtli- 
neſs of 


arel 


e Ter- bear with the hair, made faſt upon their 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
The fourth Set of the religious Turks, 
| called Torlaquis, 


T HE Tor/aquis, by others called Dur- 

miſlars, cloath themſelves with ſheep 
and goat skins, like unto the Dervis ; a- 
bove the ſame, they wrap about them, in 
manner of a cloke, 'the ſkin of a great 


ſtomach with the legs : upon their heads 
they wear a high bonnet of a white felt, 
folded with ſmall plaits, having the reſt 


of their bodies altogether naked. They. 


alſo burn themſelves on the temples with 
an old cloth, burnt to take away and 
dry up the humours of the brains, and to 
prevent their falling down upon their 
eyes, and taking away their ſight. The 
Lybians, as Herodotus in his fourth book 
doth write, had the like cuſtom, to burn 
the veins of the brains, or of the temples 
of the young children, when they were 
come to be four years old, with wool or 


cotton, to prevent the falling down of the 


catarrhs ſo long as they lived, and were of 
opinion, that the ſame made them raore 
healthful. | 

The form and manner of living of 
theſe Torlaquis is more rude and beaſtly 
than the life of the brute beaſts ; for they 


theſe Tor- know not, nor will learn to read, write, 


laquis, 


to go ſtark 


or do any civil or profitable act, but live 
idly upon alms, as the others do: and 
oftentimes go roguing alone through the 
towns and villages, following the baths, 
taverns, and aſſemblics, to have free ſhot 
and chear, But, going in great troops 
through the deſarts, if they find any at 
their advantage, wearing good apparel, 
they will ſtrip them, and conſtrain them 
ed as they do; and by ſuch 
vagabond beggary they make the poor 
and ſimple people of the towns and villa- 
ges believe, that they can foretel and di- 
vine their good or evil fortune by looking 
in the palm of their hands, as if they had 
good ſkill and knowledge in the art of 
chiromancy or palmiſtry; for the beaſtli- 
neſs of this barbarous people is fo lewd 
and groſs, that theſe poor ideots come 
running on all ſides unto theſe abuſers, as 
if they were prophets, having an opinion 
and falſe Ste ion, that they are endued 


with the ſpirit of prophecy. And, above 
the reſt, the ſimple women, who, to have 


of theſe ſoothſayers ſome vain prediction, 
or feigned promiſe of their deſires, either 
for the time preſent, or to come, bring 


ther commit many other and greater 
abuſes, not only falſe and abſurd, but 
enormous and moſt blaſphemous againſt 


' the divine providence, for that, often- 


times, they lead amongſt them an ancient 
man, whom they reverence and wor- 
ſhip like a God: and, being come into 
any town or village, they lodge them- 
ſelves, as near as poſſibly they can, in the 
beſt and richeſt houſe, placing themſelves 


round about him, with moſt feigned hu- _ 


mility, and hypocritical reverence. After- 
wards, this good hypocrite, being no leſs 
grown in knavery than in age, teigneth 
himſelf to be raviſhed in ſpirit, pronoun- 
cing, at ſundry times, a * words, and 
thoſe full of gravity and ſpiritual com- 
mandments, and, as if he were in a trance, 
lifteth up his eyes unto heaven, and after- 
wards, by liitle and little, turning himſelf 
towards his diſciples, ſpeaketh unto them 
in this manner: My well- beloved children, 
I pray you to take me away, and carry 
me out of this town, for, in lifting up my eyes 
unto heaven, I have both ſeen and under- 
ſtood, by divine revelation, great tribu- 
{ation to be prepared for the ſame, And 
then theſe gentle diſciples, being well 
inſtructed and taught in this ſort of kna- 
very, do altogether, with great affection, 
deſire him to make his prayers to God, 
that he would appeaſe and mitigate the ire 
which juſtly he had determined againſt 
ſuch a diſſolute city, and the inhabitants 
thereof, The reverend old man, ſhewing 
himſelf, by their prayer to be won, and 
well inclined to do the ſame, with his 
ſeeming holineſs, beginneth to make a 
feigned prayer unto God, deſiring him 
to forbear his threatened fury, and evil 
imminent. Then this poor, barbarous, 
and ignorant people, being frightened by 
the divine threatening, and comforted 
through the deprecation of this reverend 
revealer and interceſſor, run towards him 
from all parts, giving ſo much faith un- 
to the maſked hypocriſy of this old fox, 
that they are ful rſuaded, that al] 
theſe deviliſh and ab ed works are divine 
miracles. For which, by charitable ad- 
miration, they bring unto them lo many 
alms, that theſe falſe religious, at their de- 
parture from that place, have, like unto 
Somners, as many bribes as they can carry 
away. And, having thus ſped, they 
return to their houſes, triumphing in 
their 1mpoſtures, and making merry 
chear at the eoſt of theſe roo-credulous 
people, which do give the ſame unto 


them, whoſe fooliſh ſimplicity they mock The 7, 


unto them great quantity of bread, eggs, 
het and ſcoff at amongſt themſelves. They /aquis do 


cheeſe, and other victuals, being no leſs 
welcome unto them than neceſſary, . But 
theſe impoſtors,* Torlaquis, under colour 
and pretext of their falſe religion, do fur- 


alſo eat of the herb called Marflach, like eat alſo 
untothe r r 


of the 
Matſtach. 


nthe ground, 
bare of cloaths, 
uſing, 


no leſs naked of ſhame t 
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uling their damnable and abominable ſo- 
domitical luſts, the one with the other, 
more beaſtly and unnaturally than would 
the brute and wild beaſts. And thus then, 
under pretext and appearance of their ho- 
lineſs, or rather of their feigned and abu- 
+ ſed religion, theſe beggars going a beg- 
ging commit ſo many horrible and exe- 
crable abominations. þ | 


e ee n A F. NIX, 
Of other religious Turks leading a ſolitary 
| Life amongſt Beaſts, 


T Here are, moreover, throughout all 
Turky another ſect of religious, dwell- 
ing within the towns and villages in cer- 
tain ſhops, the walls whereof they cover 
with ſkins of divers wild beaſts; as of 
oxen, goats, harts, bears, and wolves. 
And, about the walls thereof, they do faſt- 
en and hang upon the horns of the ſame 
beaſts a great number of tallow candles. 
And, in the midſt of this their ſacred 
ſhop, ſtandeth a ſtool, covered with a 
een cloth or covering, and, upon the 
ame, a great latten candleſtick, without 
any candle or taper ; which ſhew they 
make, to declare themſelves true follow- 
ers of the law of Mahomet. | 
Moreover, they have painted a ſeimi- 
tar, hung by the middle, in memory and 
reverence of the brother-in-law and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Mahomet, called Haly, of whom 
they ſay, as we do of Bevis of Hampton, 
miraculous fables, ſaying, that, with the 
ſame ſcimitar, he cut the mountains and 
rocks aſunder : moreover, to ſhew them- 
ſelves. more ſtrange and marvellous, they 


bring up and feed certain wild beaſts, as 
wolves, bears, harts, eagles, and ravens, 


to declare that they have abandoned the 
world, to live a ſolitary life amongſt 
beaſts 5 wherein their falſe hypocriſy is 
too openly. ſhewed; for, whereas they 
ſay, they live a ſolitary life, they reſort 
and frequent in the midſt of moſt popu- 
jous towns and villages, and, profeſſing to 
live ſolitarily amongſt wild beaſts, they 
tame them, and accuſtom them to live 
with them ; for they do not dwell in her- 
mitages ſolitarily, but amongſt great aſ- 
ſemblies of people, and likewiſe do not 
live with the wild beaſts, nor the wild 
beaſts with them, except they mean, that 
theſe beaſtly and barbarous Turks their 
companions are the ſame wild beaſts 
amongſt which they ſay they live. Theſe 
good religious people thus live on the 
profit of their ſhop'; and, whenſoever 
there is not brought ſufficiently unto them 
for the maintenance of their idle life, then 
they come forth out of their den (even as 
the wolf pinched with hunger cometh out 


of the wood) and go about the ſtreets ask- 
ing alms, leading in their hand a bear or 
hart, with a bell about his'neck. Behold 
then, how, under colour of religion, they 


diſguiſe their damnable and more than 


evident hypocriſy. And of theſe gallant 
companions I have ſeen a great many in 
Conſtantinople, but many more in Adria- 
nople. * $3166 * N. 


CHAP. XX. - 
Of thoſe which call themſelves Kinſmen 
to Mahomet. \ "i 
THERE are divers amongſt the 
Turks, which do call themſelves, 
and for ſuch are reputed, kinſmen of Ma- 
homet, whereof ſome do wear a green 
turbant, and the others a muzavegia, 
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Ma ho- 
met's kinſ- 


men wear 


that is to ſay, a bonnet which they a garment 


wear under the turbant, being of a green and tur- 


colour, and all the reſt of the turbant dant ſe- 


white. They do wear ſuch colour, be- 


Turks, The Sophians, which are the 
' Perſians, wear red ones. Sophy is not the 
name of the king of Pera (as ſome do 
think) for .this name cometh of their 
ſect and religion, which commandeth 
them, out of humility, not to wear on 
their heads any habit more precious than 
wool, and that wool, in the Arabian 
tongue, is called Sophy ; thoſe who are of 
this ſet are called Sophrans, and, in de- 
riſion, the Turks call them Keſulbach, 
which is to ſay, red heads. The Turks 
and the Sophians ſay, that it were not rea- 
ſonable to cover the diſhoneſt parts of 
the body with the colour which the pro- 


therefore it/is no more permitted unto the 
Turks to wear green hoſe,” than unto the 
* Sophians to wear red hoſe; and who- 


ſoever ſhould wear them, ſhould be eſteem- 


ed amongſt them as an heretic; and there- 
fore it is not permitted unto any, but unto 
ſuch as do fay themſelves to be ſprung 
of the kindred of Mabbmet, to wear a 
green turbant, who therefore are called 
Jeſſilbas, that is to ſay, green heads. 
They are alſo commonly called Emirs, 


which may be interpreted kinſmen of the 


prophet, and are holden' in [ſuch reputa- 
tion for holineſs of life, that in judgment 
the teſtimony or witneſſing of one of 
them is allowed for two others. But they 


are ſo miſchievous and ' unhappy, that, 


for money, they will make no conſcience 
to bear ſuch falſe witneſs, as you will 


have them; and effiecially'if he be a Few 
or a Chriſtian, unto whom they are mor- 
tal enemies. Some of them — 2 * | 

e o- 
thers 


and go'honourably apparelled. 


veral to 


; | be k 
cauſe they ſay their prophet wore the 1 


like on his head, and contrary to the thers. 


phets did wear on their heads; and 
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Tie Voyages made into Turky, 


thers are poor handicraſtmen, or ſellers 
of fruits, candles, and vinegar, whereof 
I have ſeen a great many in Conſtantinople 
and Adrianople. Likewiſe divers of them 
come with the Hagis, pilgrims of Mecca, 
making often with them, through great 
hypocriſy, their 2 in the midſt of 
the place. And, for that they are of moſt 
perverſe and abominable nature, divers a- 
mongſt theſe barbarous and ruſtical people 
are conſtrained, more for the fear which 
they have of their falſe witneſſing, than 
for the holineſs which they know in them, 
to bear unto them great honour and re- 


verence. 
C H A FP. XI. 


Of the Pilgrims of Mecca, by the Turks 
called Hagiſlars. 


THE Turks, Moors, and all other 
ſuch barbarous nations, living under 

the obſervance of the law, and command- 
ment of the falſe prophet Mahomet, find 
written, in divers places and paſlages of 
their Alcoran, that God hath promiſed 
unto all Muſſulemen, which, through de- 
votion, ſhould go to viſit the temple of 
Mecca, by the Arabians called Alcaaba, 
that he would never ſend their ſouls into 
perdition, Upon confidence of which 
promiſe, they will gladly go on ſuch 
ilgrimage, leaving undone all other 
uſhold, or common affairs; and, fore- 
ſeeing the difficulty of the voyage, by 
reaſon of the long deſarts and ſands, 
whereby they muſt paſs, begin theſe pil- 
grimages, ſome ſooner and others later, 
according to the diſtance of the country, 
becauſe they will be at Mecca againſt 
Eafter, which they do call Chucci Bai- 
ram, But, before they depart, be- 
cauſe their voyage ſhould be the more 
lucky, they ask one another forgiveneſs 
of their offences; and then, the day of 
their departure being come, they aſ- 
ſemble in great companies, taking their 
way firſt to the city of Damas, or of 
Cair, which the Arabians call Altair, 
where the crew doth aſſemble; for they 
will not depart lightly, except they be, 
at leaſt, thirty or forty thouſand in a 
company, with a good number of jani- 
zaries appointed for the ſecurity, con- 
duct, defence, and po 4g» of them, 
and to take care that the ſame be not 
pillaged and plundered by the Arabians, 
which, day and night, are watching in 
the deſarts, to ſpoil and take the pilgrims 
and 8 And, 3 at, the 
company having to paſs thro o ma- 
ny p ſandy, 1 unfruitful, 
and lacking of all things neceſſary for 
man's ſuſtenance, order is taken for the 


loading of many camels, with great pro- 
viſion of victuals, fodder, and water, as 
well for the perſons as for the camels, 
and other beaſts ; for that, in theſe ſan- 
dy and dry wilderneſſes, no drop of 
water is found, but from three days to 
three days journey, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, they muſt get with force of 
arms from the Arabians, that keep and 
defend the ſame. Having then thus paſ- 
ſed theſe deſarts, and the pilgrims ar- 


rived at Medin Thalnabi, which alſo hath 


been called Tribic, or, as others ſay, 
Jezrab, they go unto the temple, and 
and there Jay their Alcoran upon the 
ſepulchre of Mabomet. And het that, 
the hour of ſervice being come, the Mai- 
zins begin to cry upon the towers, as 
the cuſtom 1s, to call the people toge- 
ther, to come unto their ceremonies, and 
there remain in prayer the ſpace of three 
hours ; which ended, they repair unto 
a mount, near unto the town called A. 
rafetagi, upon which they ſtrip them- 
ſelves ſtark naked, and go to bathe ina 
river near unto it, even to the neck, 
mumbling out certain long prayers ; 
which ended, they go out of & water 
to put on their clothes again; and the 
next morning they proceed on their way 
towards Mecca, being three ſmall days 
Journey from Medin ; where they being 
come, do enter into the temple, to ſay 
their prayers. After which, they go 
turning ſeven times about a four-{quare 
tower, at every circuit kiſſing the edge 
thereof; from thence they go unto a pit 
of ſalt water, which they call Birzenzen, 
being cloſed within a tower, being from 
the other ten or twelve paces, pronoun- 
cing theſe words: All this be to the ho- 
nour of God, which is moſt merciful; God 
forgive me all my fins. Theſe words be- 


ing ended, certain miniſters, there ap- 


pointed to draw the water, caſt upon 
the head of every one of them three ſmall 
buckets full, without ſparing of their 
clothes: theſe beaſtly Mahometans think- 
ing, through ſuch outward waſhing, to 
M cleanſed. and purged of their inward 
ins. | | 
Moreover, they. ſay, that the tower, 
which they go about, was the firſt houſe 
of prayer which Abraham built through 
the commandment of God. Now, when 


they are in this town, well waſhed and 


bathed, they go to do ſacrifice upon a 
mount near unto it, preſenting for an of- 
fering many ſheep, which being immo- 


lated and ſacrificed, they diſtribute a- 


mongſt the poor for God's ſake. The 

ſacrifice being thus ended, a ſermon is 

made by the cady muſſulman, and, that 

being done, every one of them go to caſt 
| | tWo 


the temple. 
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two ſtones in a place, where, they ſay, the 
devil appeared unto Abrabam when he 
built [the temple. 
return to Mecca, to ſay divers other 
rayers, deſiring 
e exalted Abraham, to the building of 
All theſe ceremonies being 
accompliſhed, they depart to go towards 
Feruſalem, which they call Cuzumobarech, 
and there do viſit the holy mount, where 
the temple of Solomon was, which they 
hold in great reverence. In this place 
they celebrate another feaſt, and there 


exerciſe new ceremonies. At the depar- 


ture from the temple of Solomon, every 


one taketh his way to return homewards, 


or elſe. where he thinks good. And thus 


they go in troops, carrying great banners, 


with a pike and half-moon in the top of 


Wine for; 
bidden by 
Mahomet, 


nd why, 


the ſtaff ; going about the towns and vil- 
lages, ſinging the praiſes of their great 
prophet Mahomet, and asking of alms 
for the honour of God; and that which 
is given them they do cat all together, be- 
ing ſet down in the midſt of the common 
place; and, after they have thus eaten, 
with a great hypocriſy and ſhew of holi- 
neſs, they do openly make their prayers. 
The moſt part of theſe pilgrims (which 
the Turks call Hagiflars) are Moors, cloth- 
ed poorly, although that divers of them 
do ſay they are deſcended from the loins 
of Mahomet, as the Emirs abovemention- 


ed: and of theſe I have ſeen a great num- 


ber at Conſtantinople, 
© APs XXL 
Of the Sacquas, Carriers of Water, being 
«/fo Pilgrims of Mecca... 


JF is found in the Alcoran, that Mabo- | 


met, prophet of the Turks, doth forbid 
all his ſectators Mahomeliſts to drink wine, 
for that he dideſteem it a'true nouriſhment 
of all evils and ſins: and alſo, as divers 
have written, to keep the Arabians with 
ſuch a ſevere prohibition in greater ſobriety; 
who, for the natural heat which is inthem, 
taking the wine in too abundantly, would 
not ſo eaſily ſuffer themſelves to 4 tamed 
and brought under ſubjection: by reaſon 
of theſe defences are, throughout Turky, 
Grecia, and other provinces under the o- 
beiſance of the great Turk, a great num- 
ber of Turks and Moors called Sacquas, 


Which daily go by the ſtreets, places, and 


aſſemblies of the cities, towns, and ſu- 
burbs of the ſaid provinces, with a ſcrip 
of leather full of fountain or ciſtern wa- 
ter 8. on their ſide, and covered above 
with a fair cloth, embroidered with leaves 
about it, or elſe plain; and in one hand 
a cup of fine corinthian letters, gilt and 
9 out of the which, of great 
1 0 5 


From thence they 


God to exalt them as 


that day. 


charity, they do offer, and give to drink, 


all them that will: but yet, to make the 


water ſeem more fair and delightful to 


drink, they put within the cup many 


and divers ſtones of Chalcedony, Faſper and 
Lapis Lazuli, bearing in the ſame hand a 
looking-glaſs, which they hold before the 
eyes of thoſe to whom they give to drink, 
exhorting and ,admoniſhing them, with 
words demonſtrative, to think on death : 
tor, doing the office of this gentleneſs, they 
will ask no payment nor recompence; but 
if, through honeſt liberality, ſome piece 
of money be given unto them, they will 
moſt gladly receive it, and, in manner of 
thanks and congratulation, they pull out 
of a budget or pocket, which hangeth by 
their girdle, a vial fullof ſweet ſmelling wa- 
ter, which they caſt on the face and beard 
of him that hath given them money, I 
have, in a morning at Conſtantinople, ſeen 
fifty of theſe Sacquas in a company, all 
furniſhed with their ſcrips, large girdles, 


cups, glaſſes and all other their inſtruments; 


which thus apparelled, went through the 


city demanding their new year's. gifts of all 
they met, whether they were Turks, Cbri- 


ſtians, or Jews, in the honour of one of 
their ſaints, whoſe feaſt they celebrate 
And, the more to provoke 
men to give unto them, preſented to one 
an apple, to the other an orange, or, as I 


have ſaid, did caſt ſweet water in their 


faces; for you muſt underſtand, that 


the liberty of the Turks and Moors is ſo 


great, that they will hazard to give the 


value of a mangor, which is the eighth 


part of an aſper, to have two or three aſ- 
pers again for it. The ſame day in the 
afternoon theſe worſhipful Sacquas, with 
their ornaments, came unto me to the 
houſe of my lord the ambaſſador, where 
then I was lodged, he being then in A- 
drianople, to ſee, as they ſaid, the picture 


which the day before I had made of one 


of their companions, which brought them 
thither. But the end was, that they 
would not depart without having of me 
ſome preſent ; alledging, by their reaſons, 
that they had done me a great honour, in 
coming to viſit me with the beſt of their 
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ſtuff and apparel ; ſo as, to be rid of them, 


I gave them about twenty of "oak and ſo, 
being very well contented, t 

to the place from whence they came. Now, 
to return unto my firſt purpoſe, ſome of 


ey returned 


theſe Sacquas do this office of charity 


through devotion, which they have re- 


ceived at Mecca, but the others do it for 


hope of gain, which they pretend to get 
thereby; for, beſides that which is given 
unto them of alms, they are waged either 
publickly, or of ſome in particular. There 
are moreover divers others, which in 
| "36. £3: *-+5 pane 
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The Ving, nud into Tacky, - 


that order, do keep before their houſes 
great veſſels of marble, full of water, co- 
vered, and under lock and key; and, 


about the bottom thereof, is a cock of 
braſs to draw water out of, with a cup of pu 


latten damasked, faſtened unto it, with a 
fmall iron chain; to the intent that every 
one may drink thereof, at his pleaſure, 


or, going to the moſque, likewiſe waſh 


their hands, So as this charity is in ſuch 
recommendation amongſt the Turks, that 


there are no artificers keeping ſhops 


v/hich have not commonly great veſſels 
or artificial fountains full of water ſtanding 


upon their ſtalls, for the common com- 


modity, as before I have amply declared. 
B O O K. ; IV. 


9: HA 25-5 


Of the antient Laws and Manner of Living 
| | of the Perſians. 


Enophon, in his firſt book of ro- 
pedy, that is to ſay, of the life 
and inſtitution of Cyrus, ſpeaking of the 
antient cuſtom of the Parka, ſaith, that 
they had a certain great place, called the 
place of liberty, where were the palace 
royal and other houſes public, and that 
the ſame place was divided into four 

uarters: the firſt being for the chil- 

ren, the fecond for the young men, the 
third for men of perfect age, and the 
fourth for the antient and aged men unfit 
for the wars, Every one of the aforeſaid 
degrees were, by the laws, conſtrained to 
repair, at a time and hour appointed, in 
his quarters ; to wit, the children, and per- 


fect aged men, at the point of the day: 
the antients at certain days and hours, 
for the affairs of the commonwealth. 


The charge of the young men was, in 


the evening, to preſent themſelves in 


arms, and ſo to paſs about the houſes 
public, except thoſe which were married, 
which were not bound to appear, except 
they were thereunto ſpecially commanded, , 
Every one of theſe quarters had twelve 
provoſts, of, the wiſeſt and graveſt that 
could be ' choſen, for that the nation 
of the Perfaus was divided into twelve 
lines. Over the children were appointed 
certain of the moſt antient, wiſe, and beſt 
adviſed, to bring them up in virtue. 


To the young men, well to inſtruct them: 
to the men of perfect age, others were 


committed, and deputed, to accuſtom 


and keep them in awe, for the due obe- 


dience towards their prince. The antients 
alſo had their ſuperiors, which admoniſh- 
ed them in the perfection of their duty: 


unto the provoſts was given the charge 
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| ſtruction of benignity. 


and adminiſtration of juſtice, to do right 
unto every man; to condemn the offen- 
ders and falſe accuſers; but, above all o- 
ther vices, ingratitude was molt ſeverely 
niſhed : for that they xnew ingratitude 
to be the ſpring of all vices, the enemy 
of nature, poiſon unto ſweetneſs, and de- 
They did, more- 
over, take great pains ro make their chil- 
dren patient and obedient towards their 
ſuperiors, and able to endure both hunger 
and thirſt, They never went to take their 
repaſt without leave and permiſſion of 
their ſuperiors, and never did eat in the 
. of their mothers, but in the preſence 
their maſters, having no other meat 
than bread and other ſmall ſuſtenance, and 
for their drink, nothing but clear water. 
Their exerciſe was to caſt the dart and 
ſhoot; and being thus brought up from 
the age of ſix to ſeventeen years, and come 
unto the degree of young men, under 
which they remained ten years more, paſ- 
ſing, as J have ſaid, in the nights to go 
about the ſtreets and houſes, as well for 
the watch, and ſurety of the town, as 
to make them ſtrong and able to endure 
pains, and to withdraw them from vice 
and voluptuouſneſa. In the day- time, 
they did preſent themſelves before the go- 
vernors, to be imployed in the public af- 
fairs, as was commanded unto them: and, 
whenſoever the king went a hunting, 
(as every month he did) he took the one 
half with him, ſet out and furniſned with 
bows and arrows, a skain with a buckler, 
two darts to throw at length, and the o- 
ther weapons to fight at hand. And in 
this exerciſe they were inſtructed by the 
king, as if it had been in the wars; ſo as 
he would not hunt himſelf alone, but had 
alſo a careful regard, that his men ſhould. 
do as he did, ſay ing and eſteeming hunt- 
ing to be a true exerciſe of things requiſite 
for the diſcipline of wars, as being an ar- 
gument and occaſion to uſe men to r1 
betimes, to bear heat and cold, hunger 
and thirſt, and to travel and run a long. 
while. They alſo took their meat with 
them, and dined not, before the hunting 
was ended, nor yet had they that which 
they had taken, nor their cartadanne, 
that is to ſay, their accuſtomed fee. As 
for the other half of the young men that. 
were left in the town, whilſt theſe were a 
hunting, they exerciſed themſelves in thoſe 
things, which in their infancy they had 
learned, to wit, to caſt the dart, and ſhoot 
in companies. And, if any occaſion fell 
out to take thieves and robbers, they 
were bound to wait on the magiſtrate, 
and to aſſiſt him in the watch. After- 
wards, having ſpent ten years in this order 
of diſcipline, they were put amongſt the 
degree 
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degree of men perfect in age, in which 


ſtate they remained twenty-five years 
more. And, if need required to go to the 
wars, they carried no more arrows nor 


darts, but all ſorts of weapons to fight at 


hand, as the corſlet on their back, the 
ſhield in the one hand, and the ſword in 


the other. The magiſtrates were choſen 
aud elected out of this degree, except the 
governors that had the charge over the 


children, who after they had thus lived, 


and attained unto the years of fifty, or a- 
bove, they reſorted with the elders, and 
were no more ſubject to go unto the wars, 
out of their country; and might freely 
return to their houſes to judge of the at-- 
fairs both common and private, give ſen, 


tences of death, and to chooſe magiſtrates. 


In thoſe days, the commonwealth of the 
Perſians, contained above fix ſcore thou- 
ſand men, of which none were excluded 
from coming to the-. ſaid eſtate, honour, 


and dignity : for, unto every Perſian, it 


was lawful to put his children unto the 


to maintain and keep them, or elſe they 
brought them up in the learning of ſome 
ſcience or occupation, The children, that 
had been brought up in the laws, might 
hunt, frequent amongſt the young men, 
afterwards might be acquainted with 


the perfect men, and atchieve (according 


to their virtue) unto honours and dignities. 


And the men perfect, accompany amongſt 
the old men, to be preferred unto the go - 
vernment of the commonwealth, ſo as 
they had paſſed their time and years with- 


out reprehenſion. 


CHAP. IL 


of the Religion and Ceremonies of the 


.. ancient Perſians, 


As 
ly to ſpit, blow the noſe, or to piſs, or to 
do any other like thing in public: they 


called the heaven Jupiter, worſhiped 


the ſun, which they called Mitra, and ho- 
noured the moon, Venus, the fire, the. 
earth, the water, and the wind: and 
bare ſuch a reverence unto the water, that 
they would at no time bathe themſelves 
in any river, nor caſt any carrion or dead 
thing into it. They did ſacrifice near 
unto ſome lake, river, or fountain, mak- 
ing a hole in the ground, within which 
was killed the beaſt that they would ſa- 
crifice ; taking a ſpecial heed, that no drop 
of the blood ſhould fall into the water, 


leſt the ſame ſhould, thereby be polluted 


and uncleanſed. And, after, this oblation 


was cut in pieces, and dreſſed under ſome 
bay tree or laurel, their magi's put the 


fleſh into the fire by them, made of ſmall 


branches, or barks of trees, and, after 


ſome imprecations made, anointed their 
ſacrifice, with oil, milk, and honey mix- 
ed together. Their king was created out 
of a certain family amongſt them, to 
whom, if any were diſobedient, for his 
tranſgreſſion and ' rebellion, he had his 
head ſtricken off, and his body was left 
unburied, Every Perſian (beſides the 
number of concubines which they kept) 
to increaſe their ſtock and lineage, took 
many women in marriage; and, to her 
that brought forth .! children in the 
year, was by the king lawfully authorized 
a marriage. Such was the ancient man- 
ner and living of the Perfrans, whoſe kings 
having poſſeſſed the monarchy after the 
Medes, for the ſpace of two hundred and 
fifty years, were afterwards, through ma- 
ny battles, overcome and vanquiſhed by 
Alexander the Great, who, ſurmounting 


Darius, were conſtrained to give place un- 
| to him in the empire. 
{chool of the laws, if he had wherewithal 


CA AP. I: 
The ancient Weapons of the Perſians, 


TH E Perſians (according to Herodo- 

tus's ſaying) which went under the 
army of Darius, at the overcoming of 
Greece, were armed after this manner: 
they had on their heads bourgonets, ſtrong 
an 


impenetrable, and upon their bodies 
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curious ſhells of divers colours, with half 


targets, and inſtead of ſhields bare targets 


of ſteel (as at this preſent day they yet 
do). under which 
heir darts were ſhort, but their bows and 
arrows, made of cane reed, were long. 


ung their ſcimitar. 


Moreover, they had their wood- knife or 


ſkain hanging at their girdle, beating on 
; et this left thighttn's ft No £1 ft e | 
for their religion and ceremonies)! 1 rtl! 

they eſteemed it a great ſhame open- 


| CHAP. Iv. 

Of the Religion of the Perſians uſed now- 
| Ne 
T preſent all the Perſians are Mahome- 
tans, like unto the Turks, which two 


nations, notwithſtanding that they both 
have one faith, yet are different in cere- 
monies and opinions: for that Hali (who 
was couſin to the falſe prophet Mahomet) 


or, as ſome ſay his ſon-in-law, having 
married his daughter Fatoma or Fatma) 
being the ſecond caliph, would no more 
bear this name, but would be called a 
meſſenger of God, as great or more than 
Mabomet, whoſe inſtitutions, laws, and 
ordinances he changed, and diſannulled, 
and made new ones, whereby it came to 
= that the Mahometans were divided 
or thoſe, which followed Mabomet, made 
a caliph 
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a caliph in Egypt, and the other dwelt in 
Perſia with Hali, who, of theſe two peo- 
ple, was held in ſuch reverence, that, un- 
to this day, the Turks call upon him next 
after Mabomet, ſaying, Alla Mehemet 
Hali, which ſignificth, God Mahomet Ha- 
li; and ſuch hach been the diviſion of the 
Mabometans in their religion, which, un- 
to this preſent, continueth betwixt the 
Turks and Per/ians, which hath heen the 
cauſe and beginning of all the wars which 
they have had one with another unto this 
preſent day. | | 
From Halli are deſcended the ſophi's, 
which, nevertheleſs (as I have faid in the 
deſcription of Emir) is not the true name 


of the kings of Perſia, as ſome do think; 


but this name of ſophi cometh of their 
ſect and religion, which commandeth that, 
out of humility, they ſhould wear no ar- 
ray on their heads, more coſtly than 
wool; and, for that, in the Arabian 
tongue, wool is called /ophi, thoſe 25 
of that ſect are called Sophians, Theſe 
muſt always live in poverty, and abſti- 
nence of wine and meats, and be in con- 
tinual watching and prayers. They are 
alſo called E/nazeri, for that their cuſtom 
is to wear a turbant high-topped before, 
divided with twelve plaits or folds, and 


that Nazer, in the Arabian language, ſig- 


nifieth zwwelve ; they are alſo, in deriſion, 
called Ke/ulbach, that is to ſay, Red 
head : So that, through divers cauſes and 


_ accidents, this ſect hath gotten and ob- 
tained divers names. „ 


Their men at arms are armed with cui- 


ni , 
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for the eſtate of the wars of the Per- 
ſans, they are very puiſſant and war- 
like, having a good number of horſemen. 


raſſes, of ſhells, bucklers, roundels, and 
targets of ſteel, bourgonets and head-pie- 


ces of iron, garniſhed with feathers, hav-, 


ing the right arm and hand armed, and 
fight with a lamce or light ſpear, Their 
horſes are great and courageous, and are 
barded with leather. Moreover, they arc 


| . ſet forth with ſtrong and large bows, ſhoot- 


Opinionof 
the Per. 

ian to- 
wards 
their king, 


ing arrows like unto thoſe of the Tartars, 
and are ſo given unto the ſeryice of their 
king (as well for the opinion that they 
have, that he hath ſome heavenly and di- 
vine ſpirit in him, as alſo for the oath they 
owe unto their religion) that there can be 
no danger ſo great, wherein they will not 
hazard themſelves without any fear of 
death. The deputed of the guard of the 
ſophi are maintained at his charges and 
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expences, and, at a time appointed, the 


have, by ancient cuſtom, given amon 


them armour, horſes, gowns, tenths, and 
victuals; when he marcheth in the field, 
he is invironed with them for the ſurety 
and guard of his perſon: and often 
changing his place, ſecking the moſt fruit- 
ful grounds of his regions tor forage, doth 
viſit the moſt noble towns of his provin- 
ces. Afterwards, at the point of the wars, 
the dynaſties, barons, tetrarchs, and vaſ- 
fals of the ancient nobility are by public 
edict called together, to do that which 
they ſhall be commanded, and, in time or- 
dained, do repair to their enſigns well ap- 
pointed. Of theſe, there may be about 
fifty thouſand, on horſeback, part of them 
armed as before I have ſaid, and part of 
them with ſome privy coat, made of di- 
vers plates of iron. They fight with ſ 

and dart, covering their bodies with their 
ſhields and targets. There are, more- 
over, thoſe which are named to be of the 


royal city Sciras (in the which are made 


armour moſt excellent, which are the moſt 
eſteemed, and neareſt like unto the A 
ſyrians in valour, hardineſs, dexterity, 
and renown, more than any other nation 


of the eaſt parts. As for the Armenians, 


being ſubjects unto the Perſians, they fight 
the moſt part of them on foot, and com- 
ing in the face of the enemy, havipg fix- 
ed in the ground a long row of darts, de- 
fend themſelves, as with a rampart, a- 
gainſt the furious brunt of the horſemen, 
and fight with arrows and ſhort weapons. 
They have, moreover, for their aid, the 


Derians and Albanians, inhabiting on the 


mount Caucaſus, ſent by their kings unto 
them, being friends and allied unto the 
Perfians, and neighbours unto Media and 
Armenia, the greater part whereof being 
half Chriſtians do bear unto the Twrks the 
like hatred, which they of Perfa do. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the wanton and voluptuous Life of the 
| Perſians. | 


THE aforeſaid Perſians now a- days, 
contrary to their ancient cuſtoms, are 
much given to all pleaſure and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, appareling themſelves very 
ſumptuouſly, uſing ſingular perfumes, 
and d pleaſure and delight in all 
jewels and precious ſtones. By their 
law it is permitted unto them to have ma- 
ny wives, which, becauſe they are very 


jealous of them, they keep ſhut up, un- 


der the keeping of the eunuchs; and 
nevertheleſs, like unto Turks, and other 
nations of the eaſt parts, they are ſo 
given unto the deteſtable ſin againſt na- 
CE ture, 
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ture, that they take it for no ſhame, but 
have places appointed and ordained for 
the ſame, 1 have ſeen, and practiſed, 


with divers Perſian gentlemen which had 


given themſelves into the ſervice of the 
great 'Turk, and ſpoken with them by in- 
rerpeters, and Dragomens, as I have 
likewiſe done with divers merchants and 
artificers dwelling at Conſtantinople ; but, 
to ſay truth, I do find them, without 
compariſon, more noble, more civil, 
tnore liberal, and of better ſpirit and 
judgment than the Turks are, unto 
whom (what countenanee ſoever they do 
ſhew) they are mortal enemies. I think, 
that I have now ſufficiently deſeribed the 
laws, cuſtoms, religions, and manner of 
living, as well of the ancient as modern 
Perſians; and it reſteth now te deſcribe 
unto you the ſituation of their country, 
whereunto to attain fully, I am deter- 
mined (as hereafter you ſhall underſtand) 
to follow the moſt ancient, famous, and 
modern geographers and hiſtorians, 
which are found to have thereof written. 
CH: A FP; Vit. 
A Deſcription of the Kingdom of the Per- 


ſians. 


1 E kingdom of the Perſians, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is a region of 
Aſia (ſo named Perſia, after the name 
of Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Da- 
nae) which, on the north part, border- 
eth with the Meues, on the weſt with 
Suſiana, on the eaſt with the two Cara- 
manies, and on the ſouth with a part of 
the Perſian lea, or gulph. In Per/ia are 
tound many ancient and modern cities, 
whereof the moſt ancient are Babylon, 
now called Bagdat. Suſe, which is alto- 
gether ruined, except the caſtle, whereof 
as yet a part ſtandeth: the great city of 
Procopolis, or Perſepolis, upon the flood 
Araxes, in times paſt deſtroyed by Alex- 
ander the great, Likewiſe the city of 
Scyras, which remaineth in her 7 
containing in circuit, with the ſuburbs, 


twenty thouſand paces. Moreover, the 


city of Alexandria (otherwiſe called Ma, 
ſituated upon the river Syria) and Arion, 
lying all on the foot of mount Caucaſus, 
upon the river Euphrates, which the A- 
rabians call Aforat, are the cities of Fop- 
pa and Nicephore, the caſtle of ie, where 
Darius was overthrown and diſcomfited, 
and the cities of ThefphonandCarra,where 
was broken the army of Marcus Craſſus, 
in which place are as yet ſeen divers ſe- 
ulchres and antiquities, which the'inha- 
2 —. ſay to be of the Roman ſenators, 
| _ ** in the ſame overthrow ; the 
oL. I, 


cities of Perſagade, Opine, and others, 


bordering upon Armenia the greater, be- 


ing under the dominion of the Sophy: 
In which Armenia, upon the river Eu- 
phrates, are many towns inhabited by 
Chriſtians, Georgians, being men valiant 
at arms. 
Tunis, Maſeſtan, and Derbent, lying 
upon the Caſpian ſea, or fea of Bachgu 
there are likewiſe the cities of Artaſſetta, 
Aſimoſia, and Micopoli. 

As for the modern cities of Perſia, the 


principal, where moſt often the Sophy 


dwelleth, is the noble city of Thauris, an- 
ciently called Phafis, or Terva, and, by 
the Perſians vulgarly Teuris (being not- 
withſtanding, in 'Armenia ;) within the 
ſame is uſed great traffic of divers mer- 
chandiſes, of cloth, gold, ſilver, and ſilk, 
and of all ſorts of fine ftones, and an in- 
finite number of merchants reſort thither 
from all parts of the world; as from the 
Indies, Baldac, Molſuc, Cremeſol, and 
from the country of the Latins : the 0- 
ther are Bagdat, whereof I have ſpoken 
before, and Cambalech, a great city, 
Baſta, Mulafia, Vauta, Bln and 
Saltamac : all which cities are in the 
country of Che/modat, betwixt the rivers 
Euphrates and the Tigris, upon the ſide 
of the mount Corteſtan, called by the an- 
cients the mount Taurus. Upon the 
ſaid river of Euphrates lieth the city of 
Aden, and the caſtle of Bir. The cities 
of Merchin, Aſſancheff, Sair, Chesfen, 
Vaſtian, and Coy, all being ſituated on 
the top, and about the mount Corteſtan. 
Gies alſo, being a great ne ſix days jour- 
ney diſtant from the gulph of Per/ia, o- 
therwiſe called the Miſidan lea : upon 
which lie alſo the iſle and city of Ormus, 


where great trade of merchandiſe is uſed 


with the Portugueſe, and where are fiſhed 
great quantity of pearls, 
cities of Sultania, Saban, Caſſan, Come, 
and Jex, being all cities of Great Perſia, 
well traded with merchandiſe, and where 
is made a great quantity of ſilk, which is 
carried throughout all Suria, and into 
Burſia, (anciently called Pruſa) being 


the principal city of Bithynia, ſituated at 


the foot of the mount Ohmpus. Upon 
the borders of the flood Indus, as you go 


to Calacut, is the great city of Querdy, . 


near the Perfian gulph, and, upon the ri- 


ver Bindamach, the four cities following, 
to wit, Vergan, Maruth, Sana, and Nain, 


and on the north-ſide from the ſea, Caſ- 


pium unto Thauris, Coy, Rey, Sidan, 


Billan, Strana, Barbariden, Madrano- 
lan, Samachi,” and the city of Arben, 


which hath gates of iron, ſometimes 


built by Alexander the great. And, 
upon the border of the ſame ſea, is the 
„ „ 


The names of their cities are 


Likewiſe the 
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fair and rich city of Bacach, . Moreover, 
towards Armenia the greater, in Per/ia, 
are the cities of Anſengan, Maluchia, 
Sio, Ere, and Meſon. Theſe are the 
faireſt and moſt famous cities, which, at 
this preſent, are under the dominion of 
the Sophy : as for the rivers, the moſt re- 
nowned in all Perſia is Bindmir, by the 
ancients called Bragada, whereupon is to 
be nored, that the diſtance from the ſea 
Major, unto the ſea Caſpium, is. 


CA., VAIL 


Of the Perſian Women. 


IF. amongſt the women of the eaſt 

parts, the Perſians have, of all anceſ- 
try, obtained the laud and praiſe to be 
the moſt genteel and proper in their ap- 
parel and cloathing; ſo are they likewiſe 
no leſs full made in proportion of their 
bodies and natural beauty ; namely, and 
above all other, thoſe of the ancient and 
royal city of Sciras, which are ſo praiſed 
for their beauty, whiteneſs, pleaſant civi- 
lity, and ſhametaced grace, that the Moors, 
from an old and common proverb, ſay, 
that their prophet Mabomet would not go 
to Sciras, tor fear, that, he having once 
taſted of the pleaſures of thoſe women, 
his ſoul, after his death, could never 
have entered into paradiſe; we have, more- 
over, ſufficient * teſtimony of the ſingular 
beauty of theſe Perſian women by Alex- 
ander the great, who, keeping the daugh- 
ters of the king Darius as his priſoners, 
would never ſalute them but witli his eyes 
looking downwards, and beſides as ſel- 


* 


dom as he could, for the ,fear which he 


had of being overcome with their beau- 
ty; and would ſay ſometimes unto his 
fumiliar friends, that the daughters of the 
Perſians did great harm unto the eyes of 
thoſe that looked upon them, 

The Perſians in their habit go very 
honourably clothed, and, like unto the 
Turks and Grectans, wear long gowns, 
cloſed, and buttoned before, and attire 
their heads with ſundry bands of divers 
colours, the ends whereof hang down 
very low before and behind, over their 
ſhoulders. I had the favour to ſee one of 
their wives, but it was not without coſt, 
great difficulty and danger, for that there 
is no nation in the, world which are more 
loth to let their wives be ſeen, not only 
unto ſtrangers, like as I was unto them, 
but ſcarce they will truſt them with their 
neareſt parents, whether they be father 
or brother, ſo full are they of ſuſpicion 
and ax <p 5 The firſt Sibyl, called 

or Sambetha, of whom Nicanor 


maketh mention, deſcribing the deeds of 
Alexander, was of nation a Perfian, not- 
withſtanding that ſome do ſay. a Chalde- 
an, having to her father one called Beroſus, 
and her mother being called Eryman- 
the; The compounded four and twenty 
books, and propheſied the miracle of the 
five loaves and two fiſhes, as more am- 
ply is treated in the book of the Si-. 


. 


A Deſcription ef the three Arabias, and 


rſs of the rocky, or flony. 


T O come to the eaſier knowledge 
of the laws, manners, cuſtoms, re- 
ligion, manner of living of the anci- 
ent and modern Arabians, I have taken 
in hand firſt to begin with the deſcrip- 
tion of their country, which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, and, other geogra- 
ere, as well ancient as modern, hath 


een divided into three provinces, to wit, Arabia 
Arabia the ſtony, Arabia the deſert, and parted in. 


Arabia the happy : Arabia the ſtony was 
thus called of the name of the old and fa- 
mous city of Petra, called, in 1/aiah, the 
ſtone of the deſart, and preſently, accord- 
ing to Volalerran, Aracb; notwithſtand- 
ing that the vulgar Arabians call it Ra- 
bach, ſituated upon the brook Arnon ; 
and whereas anciently it was the ſeat royal, 
namely, in the time of the moſt puiſſant 
king Areta, which, about the coming 
of our Saviour into the world, was king, 
Or elſe this country is called ſtony, be- 
cauſe of the great mountains and rocks 
which environ and incloſe the ſame ; 
notwithſtanding that within the ſame 
are found divers fountains abounding with 
very good waters : it bordereth on the 
wel with Egypt, almoſt in the midſt of 
Iſtma, being between the caſtles of Paſſi- 
de, preſently called Ara and Rhinocorura, 
lying upon the further parts of the Red 

ea, or the Arabian ſea, and, on the part 
of our Mediterranean ſea, the lake of Syr- 
boni, between which ſpace, whereof Pli- 
ny maketh but one hundred and twenty 
five miles, the ſeas coming from divers 
parts do divide themſelves, And the 
third part of the world, which is A/a 
the greater, joineth there with. the firm 
land of Egypt, above ma, at the mouth 


of the Red Sea, which appertaineth unto 


this Arabia, and extendeth beyond the 
h Elanitic, and the city Elane, from 
which this Falke hath taken its name. On 
the eaſt and the ſouth it is invironed with 
mountains, which divide the ſame on the 
one ſide from Arabia the ha 2 and on 
the other from the deln On the 
north it bordereth with Syria, entering 
__ _antq 


* . 


provinces. 
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into the lake Aſphaltitts, ſo named, be- 
cauſe of the abundance of the Apbalie 
which it produceth, which is gathered 
upon this lake, of which is made the 
Greek fire; ſome call it Stercus Dæmo- 
num, for that the ſmell thereof ſtipketh 
very much, Philade/phe, and Batante, and 
in no other place is the ſaid Arabia 
more fertile than in this. This Arabia 
was in times paſt, through the great heat 
and barrenneſs of the fields, little eſteem- 
ed by the ancients; but we ought other- 
wiſe to think thereof, for the memory 
and reverence of the divine things which 
there have happened: fot it benignly 
received and kept the children of M rael, 
for the ſpace of forty years, after they 
had marvellouſly paſſed dry foot hoon 
the Red Sea. And likewiſe, the fame time 
the city of Midian nouriſhed Moſes, his 
wife and children. Likewiſe within the 
fame, is the mount Sinai, or Oreb,which Ptc= 
lemy called Melane, and the Moors, Turla, 
upon the which the law was given unto 
Moſes. Near unto this mount is the 
ſtone, Which, being touched by the ſaid 
Moſes, caſt forth water abundantly, to 
the great refreſhment of the children of 
Iſrael... Likewiſe towards Egypt is the 
mount Caſie, ſo renowned for the ſepul- 


chre of Pompey the great, which is there. 


Pliny calleth the people of this Ara- 
bia, and of the deſert Scenites, becauſe 
they dwelled under tents and cabbins, 
without having any other houſes or build> 
ings, and, like vagabonds, went ſtraying 
with their cattle from place to place, ſtray- 
ing only at the place where abundance of 
paſture directed them Their moſt famous 
and ancient neighbours are the Nabarhees, 
ſo called by the name of Nabatoth, the 
ſon of Iſbmael, neighbours alſo unto. the 
Amoverats. | 


CHAP KX. 
Of Arabia 2be deſert. 

THE ſecond Arabia, which is the de- 

ſert, is of greater compaſs and ſoli- 
tude, which on the weſt part (according 
to Ptolemy) bordereth upon Arabia the 
ſtony ; and on the eaſt, with the ſea Per- 
fian, and along the Chaldees, is divided 
from Arabia the happy; being on the 
north ſide, with the river Eupbrates, 
which cometh from Comaigen, It is 
inhabited with divers people, whereof 
thoſe which are called 


a 


and without water, go a ſtraying, like 
unto thieves, through the fields, making 
many incurſions upon their neighbours, 
and unto the caravans, which thereby do 
paſs to Medine and to Mecca, | 
in all Arabia the deſert, there are but 


abathees, which 
dwell in the eaſt parts, the moſt deſert, 


For} 


theſe two towns, and the place called 
Metach, where Mahomet wrote his Alco- 
ran, but there are many ſmall caſtles. The 
country is ſo barren, that it bringeth forth 
neither trees, fruits, nor waters, but very 
little. But the inhabitants, which follow 
no other occupation than to rob and ſteal, 


dig there certain pits, which are unknown 


to ſtrangers, and by that means eſchew 
the danger of their enemies, and cannot 
be overcome; likewiſe, have always lived 
with all liberty, without, at any time, to 
having been ſubject unto ſtrange kings, 
but under certain captains, whom they 
obey. Many have written, that, beſides 
theſe great deſerts, there is another called 
the ſandy ſea, the greateſt whereof, which 
is called Benabaly, is in breadth twelve 
25 journey, being all white and looſe 
and. | | 
Theſe ſaid deſerts are called ſea, for 
that, like unto the ſea, they are ſubject to 
the fortune of the winds, fo as. thoſe,, 


which do conduct the caravans, are con- 


ſtrained to help themſelves with the card 
and compaſs, as the mariners do upon 
the ſea. And he which is the uide go- 
eth before, mounted on a camel; but if, 
through misfortune, the wind come con- 
trary unto their way, divers are buried in 
the ſand; and, whenſoever that happen- 
eth, few eſcape the peril, Theſe dead 
carcaſſes, being by ſucceſſion. of time 
diſcovered, are curiouſly taken up, and 
carried unto the merchants who buy the 
ſame, and are, as divers do affirm, that 
which is called mummy. Plutarch, writ- 
ing of the life of Alexander, maketh men- 
tion, that, in this great deſert, remained 
dead, under the ſands, fifty-thouſand men 
of the army of Cambyſes, this ſand be- 
ing moved with a ſtorm which blew out 
of the ſouth, And, that which is worſe, 
in all this ſandy ſea is found no water, 
but thoſe that paſs through it muſt car- 
ry the ſame upon their camels, with all 
other things neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
of their bodics : for, during theſe twelve 
days journey, there is nothing to befound 
but white ſand, The principal places of 
this Arabia, near unto the Red Sea, are 
the city of Sidem, the port of Mecca, and 
the iſle of Camarran, the people whereof 
are of complexion nearer the black than 
the white, and are all Mahometans. 


| CH A N 
Of Arabia the happy. 


T HE third Arabia, ſo called of Arabo, 
the ſon of Apollo of Babylon, by the 
e yo es n * ay 2400 

very happy, leparateth Fudea from Egypt 
and divideth Fielf from Arab:a the deſert, 
or 


= 
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dr the part of Sidem ; and, within the 
ſame firm land, ſtretcheth unto Arabia the 
ſtony, Ir hath, at the mouth of the ſea, 
the city of Adem, which is, in greatneſs, 
ſtrength, quantity of people, and traffic 


of merchandize, the moſt famous, not 


only of that province, but likewiſe of all 
thoſe other parts. Moreover, Fatargque, 
the iſle of Maeyra, at the cape of Reſel- 

ati, Calba, Maſquati, and Curia, on the 
ide of the ſtreight of Ormus : and allo, 
amongſt the mountains, are divers other 
cities, caſtles, and villages. The yp 
are very apt for the armies, becauſe they 
are ordinarily exerciſed in the wars. Their 
horſes are the beſt in the world, and they 
have great number of camels and oxen, 
which they uſe in carrying of fardles and 
burdens, and other things neceſſary, Of na- 
ture, they are prefumptuous and proud, 
notwithſtanding they obey a king, which, 
for the moſt part of the time, hath 
wars with certain people of the other A. 
rabians, The part of this Arabia border- 
ing upon Ethiopia, by the antients called 


 Troglodytic, beginneth upon the Red Sea, 


towards the country of the Abyſſens, and 
endeth at the iſle of Madagaſcar, other- 
wiſe called che ifle of St. George, and ex- 
tendeth near the iſle of Delaque. Some 
do ſay, that it extendeth not farther than 
to the cape of Guardafumi, which, if it 
be ſo, it hath without the ſtreights of Zeila 
and Barbora: and within, Delaque La- 

uari, being a port not greatly peopled ; 
rom whence, if it were not for fear of 
the Arabians, which infeſt and rob the ca- 
ravans that paſs along, you might, by land, 
go over in ſix 12 unto the river Nile. 
The richeſt and beſt peopled nation of 
this region are the Sabees; the metropo- 
titan city whereof is called Saba, ſituated 
on a high mountain, in which their kings 
were in time paſt created, by ſucceſſion of 
lincage, with great honour and reioicing 
of the people, whoſe life (although the 
fame ſeemed to be happy for that he 
might do all things, and had every man 
at commandant without giving account 
or reaſon of thofe things which he did) 
was mixed with a great many 88 
for that it was not 3 unto him 
to go out of his palace, upon pain (at- 
— vs. the contrary) to be forthwith 
ſtoned by the people, being an antient 
ſuperſtition and obſervance which they 
had by an oracle of their gods. This re- 
gion, above all the others in the world, is 
the moſt pleaſant, and abundant of things 

recious and aromatic. Moreover, it 
beareth corn abundantly, olives, and all 
other excellent fruits, and is watered with 
divers rivers, and moſt wholeſome foun- 
rains. The ſouth part is furniſhed with 


divers fair foreſts, full of trees, bearing 


frankincenſe and myrrh, palm-trees, cinna- 
mon, caſſia, and lignum-aloes; the favour of 
theſe trees being, unto the ſmelling of 
men, of ſuch a ſweetneſs, that the ſame 
ſeemeth rather to be heavenly, than earth- 
ly or human; ſo, as it might be faid, 
nature conſulted there to gather together 
ſo many good and ſweet ſmells. In the 
ſame foreſts, are a great number of red 


and venemous ſerpents, which, leaping 


upon men, do bite them with poiſon 
moſt dangerous and mortal. They make 
fire of the branches of the myrrh, but the 


Theſmell 
of myrrh 


ſmell thereof is ſo pernicious, that, if is unwhol- 
they did not remedy the ſame, with ſome. 


the ſmoke of ſtorax, it would ingender 
unto them ſickneſs incurable. They, 
which gather the frankincenſe (dedi- 
cated unto divine honours) are called 
ſacred or holy, for that, during the time of 
their gathering, they abſtai from women 
and burials, eſteeming that, by that kind 
of obſervation and ceremony, their mer- 
chandize will increaſe the more. Divers 
have written, that frankincenſe is not found 
in any other place than in Arabia, But 
Pedro Geſa, of Leon, in his ſecond part of 
the general hiſtory of the Weft-Tndtes, 
ſaith, that, near unto the river Marannon, 


is found great quantity of frankincenſe, 


better than that of Arabia, In this place 
are alſo found the Sardonic ſtones, Mo- 
cholite, and thoſe which are called Iris, 
being of colour as clear as chryſtal ; the 
Andromede alſo, and the Pederote, which 
Pliny calleth Opalius : it is ſaid alſo, that 
there is bred the bird Phenix, which liveth, 
as fome ſay, 540 years: but Pliny ſaith 
660 years, and Manilius, a ſenator of 
Rome, affirmeth, that, with the life of 
this bird, the revolution of the great 
year is made, which divers (as Solinus 
ſay conſiſts, not in five. hundred an 
forty years, but in twelve thouſand nine 
hundred and fifty years. Let him believe 
it that will ; as for me, I think, that to 
ogg of the Phenix, is no other thing, 
an the telling of a fable. Unto the 
orts of the ſaid Zeila, Barbora, and De- 
aqua, come to traffic the merchants of 


The bird 
phenix, 


Cambaia, of Aden, and of the whole 1. 


rabia. They bring thither ſmall cloths 
of divers ſorts and colours, and other 
things from the ſaid Cambaia and Ormus 
and for their merchandizes they receive 
again raifins, dates, gold, ivory, and 
ſlaves, and do their traffic at the ports of 
Zeila and Barbora; unto which ports like- 
wiſe do come they of Chiloa, Melinde, 
Brava, Madagaſcar, and Mombaza. And 
thus, by theſe two ports, are diſperſed the 
the merchandizes throughout the coun- 
tries of the Abyſſes, and even into 7 wry 
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chey make proof of their ſtrepgth an 


and. Græcia, where I havs ſeen divers mer- 
ee, e 
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Of the ancient. Manner of Living, Laws, 


; and Religion of the Arabians. 


Iv old times the Arabians had amongſt 


them diyers manners of living, and dif- 
ferent ceremonies ; they have long hair, 
and wear on their heads a cloth wreathed, 
ſhaving their beard with a razor, and ſuffer- 
ing no hair to grow, but only the muſta- 
choes betwixt the noſe and the mouth, as 
they do yet at this preſent. As for arts and 
ſciences, they kept no ſchool, but lived 
after the inſtructions which they had re- 
ceived of their fathers. Unto the moſt 
ancient of them was given the puiſſance 
and government over all the others, hav- 
ing nothing particular, but lived all in one 
commonalty, uſing their wives, which 
they took of their lineage, in common, 
yea, even of their own mothers and ſiſ- 
ters, eſteeming themſelves in that man- 
ner, as all brethren together. And ſuch 
amongſt them as uſed carnal company 
with any other woman, than was of his 
own blood, was puniſhed by death as an 
adulterer, They had in great obſervation 


rhe ſolemnity of an oath, for, whenſoever - 


they would ſwear amity and confedera- 
tion with any other, they ſet, in the midſt 
of the two parties, ſome certain perſon, 
who, with a ſharp cutting ſtone, cut them 
in the hand, as near the thumb as might 
be; and afterwards took the hair and 
_ flocks of their coats which they dipped. in 

the blood, and therewith rubbed ſeven 
ſtones, which were laid between both the 
Jurants, calling upon Bacchus and Urania 
(for they had an opinion that there were 
no other gods than theſe, calling Bacchus 
Uratalt, and Urania Alilat) and then the 
mediator of ſach a peace and amity, ad- 
moniſhed the, two parties carefully to ob- 
ſerve and keep the pacts and conventions 
between them made and ſworn. The A. 
rabians, as before we have ſaid, are craf- 
ty and proud, and do believe that, in va- 
lour and hardineſs, they 1 5 all the 
other nations in the world: for the pre- 
ſent they are all obſervers of the ſect of 
Mahomet, and the moſt part are ſubject 
and tributaries unto the great Turk. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Adventurers called Dellies, or Za- 
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DElies.are adventurers, like unto light 


horſemen, whoſe Rn is to ſeek, 

their adventures in the moſt dangerous 

Beets 5 by warlike feats of arms, 
OL, I. | 


had a long c 
gian faſhion, 


d, and 1 55 fallow 
the army of che great Turk, without any 
wages (lle unto the Anchiſes) but tliat 
the molt part of them are kept and enter 
tained at the charges of the baſhaws Beg- 
lierbeis and. Sangiaques,.. (every, one 

which have a number of the braveſt an 


valianteſt in their train. „Tbeſe dwell in 


the parts of Boſnia, and Ser via, border 
upon Greece on the one de“ and on ni 
other, Hungary and Auſtria, and. at this 
preſent time are called Servians or Croats, 
which are the true 1/lyrians, whom. Hero- 
dian, in the life of Severus, deſcribeth 
to be men moſt yaliant, of great ſtature, 
well ſhaped; and big ſet, their colour be- 
ing yellowiſh, but of nature moſt mali- 


cious, and, of cuitom more than barba- 


rous, of groſs underſtanding, and eaſy to 
be deceived. . Notwithſtanding, they were 
in great eſtimation with Alexander the 
great; yea, ſo that oftentimes they durſt 
undertake to take in hand the occupying 


of Macedonia, The Turks do call them 


Dellies, which is to ſay, hardy fools : but 
amongſt them they call themſelves Zataſ- 
nici s, which ſignifieth in their language 
defiers of men; for that every one of them 
are bound to fight againſt ten, before the) 
can attain to the name and token of Del- 
ly or 22 and they challenge always 
y for body, to break the ſpear upon 
their enemies, uſing in their fights many 
uiles and crafts, which are derived to 
them from their anceſtors, with ſuch dex- 


terity and hardineſs, that general they 
r 


come off victorious. The firſt Delly, that 
1 faw, was in Adrianople, being then with 
the lord of Arramont, in the houſe of ba- 
ſhaw Raſtan, to whom the ſaid Delly was 
retainer, who not only at my requeſt, but 
alſo in hope to have ſome preſent, as he 
had, did follow us unto our lodging, 


where, whilſt he was making good chear, 


I took the extract of his perſon, and o 
his ſtrange habit, which was ſuch as fol- 
loweth : his doublet, and his long and 
large hoſe, by the Turks called Sa/vares, 


were of the ſkin of a young bear, with 


the hair, outward z. and under their Salva- 
res, boots or buſkins of yellow marokin, 
ſharp before and very high behind, ſhod 
underneath with iron, and compaſſed with 
long and large ſpurs. Upon the head he 


after the Polonian or Geor- 


his ſhoulders made of a leopard's ſkin 
well ſpotted, and over the ſame before the 
forehead, to ſhew more fearful, was faſt- 
ened a long tail of an eagle, and tlie two 
wings. nailed upon el | 

reat iron nails, which he carried in 2 
Fark about his E ; his arms were 


the 


. 


nging down over one of 


the target with two 
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the ſeimitar or ſkain, and the dagger: and 
in the right hand the Buſaegan, that is 
to ſay, the 'mace of arms well damaskined. 
But certainly, when he departed from Adri- 
anople, with the forces which baſhaw / Ach. 
met (whom the great Turk ſince cauſed to 
be ſtrangled in his bed) carried for the great 
lord into Tranſilvania, I ſaw him mount- 
ed on a fair Turtiſb horſe,” decked with 
the whole fkin of a 455 lion, faſtened 
with the two foremoſt feet before upon 
the breaft, and the other two hanging 


down behind; his Buſdegas hung at his 


ſaddle · bow, and in his right-hand he bore a 
long lance, the pole · ax at the point N 
well ſteeled. I was morcover curious t 
ask him, by a drogueman, of what natioh 
he was, and what religion he kept; where- 
upon wiſely he' gave me to underſtand, 
that he was of nation a Servian, bur that 
his grandfather was deſcended of the Par- 
thians, a people ſometimes renowned and 
eſteemed to be the moſt warlike in all the 
eaſtern parts; and that, as for his religion, 
notwithſtanding that he diffembled to 
live with the Tarks, according to their 
law, yet was he from his birth, of heart 
and will, a Chriſtian ; and, the better to 
make me believe it, he ſaid in the vul- 
ar Greek, and in the Sclavonian tongue, 
the Lord's- prayer, the falutation of the 
angel, and the creed of the apoſtles. 
Furthermore, I asked him why he did 
apparel himſelf fo ſtrangely, and with ſuch 
great feathers? His anſwer was, that it 


was to ſhew, and appear unto his ene- 
mies, more furious and fearful; and, as for 


the feathers, the cuſtom 'amongſt them 
was, that to no other was permitted to 
wear them, but ſuch as had made ſome 
memorable ou of their on ; for 
that amongſt them the feathers were e- 
ſteemed to be the true ornament of a va- 
liant man of war, which was all that 1 
could learn of this pretty De/ly. 5 


Cm” A Pc HIV. 


Of the Men and Women of Cilicia, preſent- 
9 called Cararriania, 


a W Ithin' the city of Conſtantinople, near 


unto the ſeven towers, there is a 

eat ſtreet, for the moſt part inhabited 

y the Caramanians (by the antients cal- 
led C/licians) living, as other ſtrange na- 
tions do, under the tribute of the great 
Turk, and exercifing merchandize or han- 
dicrafts, wherein they are very ingenious 
and cunning, ' efpecially in > 
work, and embroidering. The gold- 
ſmiths keep their ſhops near unto the Be- 
zeſtan, which is, as before I have ſaid, a 
hall, where all forts ofcoſtly merchandizes 
are ſold, as of gold, filyer, ſtones, furrs, 


The Mppiget ddd into Turk 


cloth of gold, of filver And Hl, flaves, 


camels and horſes, unto Himthat moſt 
biddeth ; amongſt which Caramanians are 
the moſt excellent and richef works, 

The Caramanian women, prineipalſy 
thoſe of quality, do but ſeldom go abroad, 
as the other ,Grecians do, except it be to 
the baths, or to church; but keep cher 
ſelves ordinarily” incloſed within their 
Houſes, employing rheir time in making 
of divers fair needleworks upon” cloth, 
which they put to be ſold at the Beze/tan 
or other common markets. But thę other 
women of leſs" eſtate, to get"their liv- 
ing, and for relief of their neceſſity, give 
themſelves to ſell openly, within the city, 
eggs, chickens, cheeſe and herbs. The richer 
ſort go more bravely and coſtly appatel. 
led, for they wear their Doliman, either 
of velvet, fattin, or damask, and on their 
head a long mitre, figured with flowers 
of divers colours, covered ' with a great 
cloke, hanging down behind tothe ground. 
The men are apparelled after the faſhion 
of the other Grecians, obſerving the ſame 
faith and religion, and obey the patriarch 
ehm. 


„ 
. Of Cilicia, prefently called Caramania. 
for the country of Caramtanid, firſt 


A'S 
A called Cilicia, of the name of Cilix Cilicia of 
the ſon of Agenor, according tollerodotus, Cil x. 


Hipacbea, is deſcribed by Ptolemy, in his 
fiitth book, as a province of little Ala; 
having for its borders, towards the eaſt, 
the mount Aman, preſently called the 
Black Mountain; on the north, the mount 
of Taur; on the weſt ſide, a part of Pam- 
pbilia; and on the other part of the ſouth, 
the utmoſt part of the gulph Maue, 
which now is called aſe... This region, 
is environed with high and ſharp moun- 
rains, from the which drop, towards the 
fea, divers rivers: andof theſe mountains' 
the iſſues are very narrow and ſtreight; of 
the one and other ſide, environed high 
with mountains, firſt called the ports of 
Armenia, afterwards the mountains of 
Caſpia, and at preſent of Cilicia; through 
which narrow ſtreights, Alexander the 
great, going into the eaſt parts, with great 
perils and dangerous hazard, made his 
army to paſs. The principal and metro- 
politan city of this country is Tarſus, vul- 
garly called 7 . being the place of birth 
and houſhold of St. Paul, which firſt was 
founded by the noble Per ſeus, ſon of the fair 
Danae. Altho! Solinus, and pope Pius attri- 
bute her firſt education unto Sardanapalus 
the laſt ſon of Anacindaraxe, and laſt king 
gfthe Aſyrians, Through the midſt of the 
ſame country runneth the fair riyer Cydue 

2 or 


A cave 


very 
ſtrange. 
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or Caung'y by the. Frenchmen . called;the 


river of,Salif, which takes her ſpring from 
the mount of, 7 aur, and, wherein, was 
drowyned the emperor, Frederic Barbareſſe, 
Vitruvius, in his eighth book, and third 
chapter, faith, that, if they did waſh their 
legs within, this river Qane, immedi: 
ately after they ſhould find themſelves 
cleanſed and healed of their diſeaſe. The 
Tarſiaus were in times paſt ſo given to phi- 
loſophy, that they excelled the Atbeniant 
and * e notwithſtanding that 
the Athenians were more, famous and re- 
nowned in ſtrange, countries, and that 
their city was more frequented with all 
ſorts of | 
fans, were in philoſophy . more excellent, 


and of their city took. origin Anipater, 


Archelnus, Antenor, Marcellus, Diogenes,. 
Artemidorus, Dionyfius, and Crates, the 
gtammarian, Beſides, Tarſus, the head 
city of Cilitia, there is another renowned. 
city of the antients, called Coryce, and of 


the moderns Curib, of all ſides environed 


with a haven of the ſea, ſaving of one ſide 
being, very ſtreight, which jaineth unto the 
firm land. About this city there is an 
anthern, a. cave or den, which Pomponius 


Mela faith to be made by ſuch ſingular ar- 


tifice of nature, that the admiration, ex- 
cellency, and ſovereign. beauty thereof 
carry thoſe, that enter into it, out of 
their proper ſenſes and memory, and al · 
moſt rayiſheth and taketh away the ſpi- 
rits of thoſe, who upon the ſudden en- 


ter into it; but, aftet they come to them- 


ſelves, they cannot ſatisfy them of the 


pleaſure which is there. For, to come to 
the bottom of this heaven- like den, you 
deſcend by a fair ſtair, above three quar- 
ters of a mile indelectable and ſhadowed, 
where is heard a harmony more than hu- 
man, certain ſounds agreeing, and ſound- 


: 
, 


ing like unto [cymbals or other melodi- 
ous inſtruments, which greatly baſe. 


and ſcemeth marvellous to thoſe that fi 


enter into it; ſo as, in times. paſt, the in- 
habitants of the country, by a ſuperſtitious, 
opinion did think, that this ſounding cave 
was the ſepulchral bed of the valiant gi- 


ant Typhon. In the ;ÞINp, fields, which. 


are about Coryce or, Curth, grows abun- 
dance of very good. ſaffron, giving more 
ſmell, and being more like unto the colour 


of gold, and more I in medicines, 


than any other, and hath, for the ſingulari- 
ty thereof, by the antients been called 
{affron of Coryce. Tarſus therefore, and 


Coryce are two of the moſt famous and re 
a 


nowned cities of Cilicia or Caramaniay 


though there be divers others of good and 
abtient dame, as Se/imentts, in the honour . 
eror Tri an, after. his 


of the good em 
death conſecrated. in his name, and: calle 


* 


people. Nevertheleſs, the Ter- 


— — 


mY l Os. | 
Tr 4janopelts.” There;is alſo Satalid, ſitua- 
ted upon the ſea : coaſt of Cilicia whereof 
hath taken che name the gulph of Sarnia, 
antiently called Ja, and preſently Jaſſe. 
About this place Alexander the Macedo- 
nian vanquiſhed and oyercame the great 
Darius Jang of the Perſſuns, by reaſon 
whereof the city was Called Nicopalis, 
that is to ſay, Town of 50%, Niorebber, 
in the ſame region, is as yet remaining 


the antient town of the ſun, called [ago 5 


lis, or to N better Solos or Salve, for that 
Solon, one of the ſexen lages of Greece, 
was (under ee afterwards by the 
name of Pompey was called Pompeiopolis, 
for, that in the time of the triumphant᷑ Ro 
Mer in. e 10 1 . L 

mans, the Siciligns dwelling along the coaſt 


of the Mediterranean ſea, apeople being ac- 


quainted with the ſeas, andexerciſing the na- 


vigation, pirates, corſairs and skummers 
the ſea, ſtood up in ſo great number, an 
ſo ſtrong men given to piracy, and o 
veſſels and ſhips neceſſary 192 — purpoſe, 
as foiſts and brigantines, that they poſ-. 
ſeſſed and kept the ſea · ſile in ſuch di- 
ſtreſs, that they did not only let and annoy, 
the merchants ſhips and ſhips of war, but 


9 


likewiſe kept the ports, and paſſages ſo. 
ſhut, that they kept awa the corn and 
victuals from all Hay, whereby the Ro- 


man people were in danger of being fa-, 
miſhed, Wherefore (as Horus writeth 
in ts epitome) Peapg was ſent. again 
them with an army, which, through mar- 
vellous diligence: and ſpeed, .within, forty. 
days overcame them, and chaced them' 
clean out of the ſea; and, in the end, hav- 


ing on the land taken them into mercy, , * 


ſent them into certain towns and lands in, 
Cilicia, far from the ſea, there to dwell 
and live, and to the end to purge the ſea : 

and, namely, aſſigned new inhabitants in 
the town then called Solac, and ſince, for 
this reaſon, Pompeiopolis. 755 


The Cilicians were in times paſt called 


Tarſes (as 7oſephus writeth their deno- 
mination) having taken that:name of Tar- 


ſe, nephew unto Japbet, who firſt gave 


them the order to live, bearing over them 
the principality and goyernment. They 
likewiſe called after his name their chief 


city Tarſus. Now-a-days, the whole Cilicia 


is, as J have ſaid, called Caramania, a coun- 
try reduced under tlie * and do- 
mination of the great 9 urk, 

was a kingdom 


field forty thouſand men on, horſeback ;, 
yea, that Orcan, lord of 0 fa . Turks, ſon 
and ſucceſſor of the firlt Ottoman, who. 


„ Which before 
| 0 Feine that the kings 
of Caramania might have b rn the 


made himſelf chief of the Turks, and that 


firſt gave the name of his noblen 


emperors, durſt well, to: make himſelf 
more noble, to take in marriage the daugh· 
41:4 AY 2 1 9 40,0 af klage L "&. - 


cer 


eſs to their 
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ter of Caraman, king of Caramania, fo 
called after his name, after he had con- 
quered and overcome the fn. 
0A VL" 1-14 
of the Merchant-Jews dwelling in Con- 
ſantinople, and other Places of Tur- 
Dr 
Jv, THE number of the Jews dwelli 
great uſu- '* throughout all the cities of Turky an 
rer. Greece, and principally at Conſtantinople, 
is ſo great, hat it is a thing marvellous 
and incredible for the number of theſe, 
__ and traffic of merchandiſe, 
n 


at uſury, doth there multiply 


from day co day, that the bringing of 


merchandifes which arrive there from all 


tts, as well oy ſea as by land, is ſuch, 

at it may be faid with good reaſon, tha 
at this preſent day they have in their hands 
the moſt and greateſt trafic of merchan- 
dife and ready money, that is in all the Ze- 
vant. And likewiſe the ſhops and ware- 
houſes, the beſt furniſhed with all rich ſorts 
of merchandiſes, which are in Conflanti- 
nople, are thoſe of the Jews. Likewiſe 
they have amongſt them workmen of all 
arts and handicrafts moſt excellent, and 
eſpecially of the' Maranes, of late baniſh- 
ed and driven out of Spain and Portu- 


gal, who, to the great detriment and 
damage of Chriſtianity, have taught the 


Turks divers inventions, crafts, and en- 


gines of war, as to make artillery, har- 


quebuſes, n ſhot, and other 
ammunition : they have alſo there ſet up 
printing, not before ſeen in thoſe coun- 
tries, by which, in fair characters, they 
put in light divers books in divers lan- 
guages, as Greet, Latin, Italian, Spa- 
mh, and the Hebrew tongue, being to 
them natural, but are not permitted to 
rint the Turkiſh or Arabian tongue: they 

ve alſo the commodity and uſage to 
ſpeak and underſtand all other ſorts of 
languages uſed in the Levant; which ſerveth 


them greatly for the communication and 


traffic, which they have with other ſtrange 
nations, to whom oftentimes they ſerve 
tor droguemen, or interpreters. Beſides, 
this deteſtable nation of the Tews are 
men full of all malice, fraud, deceit, and 
ſubtle dealing, exerciſing execrable uſu- 


ries amongft the Chriſtians, and other 


nations, without any, conſcience or re- 
chenſion ; but have free licence, pay- 
ing the tribute, a thing which is great 


ruin unto the country and people, where 


— are converſant. They are marvellous 
inate and ſtubborn in their infidelity, 
attending daily their Maſſias promiſed, 
by whom they hope to be brought again 
into the land of prumiſe: they have the 


/ 
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veil of Moſes ſo knit before the eyes of 
their underſtanding, that they will *not, 
nor can by any manner of means ſee 
or acknowledge the brightneſs and light 
of Fe/us Chrift, whom, through miſbelief, 
envy, and unmeaſured rage, they con- 


demned, and cauſed to die on the croſs, 


and, charging themſelves with the offence 
and ſin committed towards his perſon, 
wrote unto Pilate, His blood be upon us, 
and on our children”; and thereforetheir fin 
hath followed them and their ſucteſſors 
throughout all generations, ſo as, whereas 
they would not receive his falvation, the 

ſame for ever ſhall be kept from them, 

to their great miſchief od confuſion, for, 

ſince their extermination, and the ven- 
geance upon Feruſalem unto this preſent 
day, they had at no time any certain 
dwelling- place upon the face of the earth, 
but have always gone ſtraying, diſperſed 
and driven away from country to coun- 
try: and yet even at this day, in what re- 
gion ſoever they are permitted to dwell 
under tribute, they are abhorred of God 
and men, and more perſecuted by the 
Turks, who, in deriſion, call them Chi- 
Font, than of any other nation, who have 
them in ſuch diſdain and hatred, that by 
no means they will eat in their company, 


and much leſs marry any of their wives 


or daughters, notwithſtanding that often- 
times they do marry with Christians, 
whom they permit to live according to 
their law, and have a pleaſure to eat and 
be converſant with Chriſtians ; and that, 
which is worſe, if a Few would become 
a muſſulman, he ſhould not be received, 
except firſt, leaving his Fudaical ſect, he 
became a Chriſtian, The Jews, which 
dwell in Conſtantinople, Adrianople, Bur- 
dia, Salonica, Gallipoli, and other places 
of the dominions of the great Turk, are 
all apparelled with long garments, like un- 
to the Grecians, and other nations of the 
Levant, but, for their mark and token ts 
be known from others, they wear a yellow 
turbant, Thoſe that dwell in the iſle of 
Chios (which are in "nr number, under 
the tribute of the ſeignior) inſtead of a 
turbant, wear a great cap of credit, which 
ſome do call a bonnet of arbalefte, being 
alſo of a yellow colour. 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of the Armenians, 


| T HE Armenians are converſant in Tur- 


ky and Greece like unto ſtrangers, 
chiefly at Conſtantinople and Pera, being, 
the moſt part merchants, do great traffic 
of merchandiſes of the Levant, as camblets, 


mockadoes, ſayes, and carpets of > 


3) Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinos. 


The poorer ſort of them are attificers, or 
elſe do give themſelves to dreſſing of 


gardens and vines. Their garments are 


long, like unto the Grecians, and other 
nations of the eaſt parts, and on their 
heads they wear a blue turbant, mixed with 
red and white, for that it is not permitted 
unto any, except the Turks, to wear a 
turbant white only. JAR? 


CHA P. XVIII. 


The Religion and Manner of living of the 


ancient Armenians, 


JN times paſt, the Armenians, in their 
laws, cuſtoms, and 'manner of living, 
did not much differ from the Medians, 


moſt noble houſes ; their law being ſuch 

as conſtrained them to putthem forth pub- 

licly, and a long time, unto all comers, 

before they might be married ; and there 

was none that, for this matter, would 

refuſe to take them in marriage, which 

A cnt contract, they did as followeth :. the 
— bridegroom cut off the tip of the right 
ing mar- Ear of the bride, and the bride the left 
rage. car of her huſband, and, by this mutual 
conſent, without any other ceremony, 

was the marriage contracted and obſerved 
between them, and publiſhed to all the 

world. But, when they would vow any 

preat and ſolemn oath, they took of the 

lood'of their right ear, and ſo drunk it 

with wine, as is written in the ninth book 


of Valerius Maximus, ' Toſephus, in his 


firſt book of the antiquity of the Jews, 

writeth, that Orree, the fon of Aram, 

was he which firſt gave che law and man- 
ner of living unto the Armenians. 
1; HA Bio NK. 

The modern Religion of the Armenians.” 
n n AF EMIT LILIES 


A. fortheir faith and modern religion, 
they are Chritians, having their 
church and ceremormes“ a- part, as ul 


others, not being Tur, have; all Which 


the great lord doth permit to live accord- 
ing to their mind, their law and ' reh- 
gion, pay ing unto him the earach, or tri- 
bute of a ducat for every head by the 
year. Notwithſtanding, the ceremonies 
of the Chriſtian Armenians are far diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the church of Rome, 


and a great deal more from the Grecian; 
Vol. I, | 


} 


"Without ' ſharnefacednefs,, exerciſe uſury | 


for, inſtead of a pope of Rome, or pa- 
triarch of Greece, or elſe of an Abyma, 
chief of the Ethiopian church, and the 
country of Preſter 7 ohn, they have a Ca- 
tholic lord, being both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, whom, as well in ecckſfiaſtical 
reverence as temporal juſtice, they 


equally obey. Their prieſts are married 
according to the liberty of the oriental 


church, and of the Ethiopians, which, 


in apparel, do ſhew themſelves modeſt 


of countenance, 
being ſhaven on 
crown, wearing their hair hanging down 
very long, and likewiſe their beards. 
They celebrate their office after the man- 
ner of the Latin church, but not in La- 
tin nor Greek, but in the Armenian 


Frave and venerable, 
t 


tongue, to the end, without any difficul- 


ty, to be better underſtood by the ſtand- 
ers by, which do anſwer them in the 


. ſame vulgar language; and, when they 


riſe to hear the goſpel read, «croſs them- 
ſelves, in ſign of peace and reconciliation, 
making their ſacrament according to the 
Roman manner, with a round cake, with 
a chalice of glaſs or wood. Amongſt the 
annual feaſts they do not celebrate the 
nativity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but on 
the twelfth day uſe great feaſts and ſo- 
lemnity. As for Lent, they faſt and ob- 
ſerve the ſame as we do, but with greater 
and ſtricter abſtinence, not only of earthly 
fleſh and fiſh, but likewiſe of all other 
ſubſtances wherein life hath been, and of 
all nouriſhing and delectable liquars of 
oil and wine, uſing no other food than 
ſimple meat without fatneſs, as , herbs, 
fruits, and certain lean pottages, True it 


is, that, to ſhew themſelves more dif- 


ferent from the Grecians, the emulators, 
at certain days on the Friday, do cat 
fleſn and drink wine, and uſe all o- 
ther meat and drink that pleaſeth them. 
And, amongſtall the holy apoſtles of the 
Catholic church, they take St. James the 
greater, for 'their great patron and pro- 


tector. Theit eccleſiaſtical men in their 


manner of doing, and outward appear- 
Ance, do ſhe a, great ſanctimony, devo- 


| 2 „modeſty, and ſimplicity of life, as 


ell in their garments, faſhion, and or- 
Haments of the body, a8 in ggeſture, port, 
and manner of going, if they were not 
furtedd with tho great and miſthieyous hy- 
2 3 ok under ſuch devout pretexts 
| h6finefs and religioh, they do not only, 
as the ſecular trien do, but alſo give 
thernſelves to the art of magic, and all 
' other ſorts of ſoothſayings and necroman- 
cies, altogether contrary to the true and 

Chriſtian religion. 
7 U CHAP. 
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which follow : 


The Voyages made into Turky, 


Of Armenia, 


TO come now to the original country 

of the Armenians, you muſt under- 
ſtand that Armenia is a region in Aſia, ſo 
called Armenia from the name of Armene, 
otherwiſe called Theſſaly, companion of 
Jaſon the Theſſalonian in his Argonautic 
expedition; and is divided into two parts, 
to wit, Armenia the greater, now called 
Turcomania, and Armenia the leſſer, which 
yet reſerveth its name. In this region (as 
Thdore faith) is the mount Ararat, other- 
wiſe called the mount Gordian, upon the 
top whereof reſted and remained the ark 
of Noah, after the great deluge was ceaſ- 
ed. Through the plains of Armenia paſ- 


| ſeth the river Araxes, by them called Arath, 


and likewiſe a great part of the renowned 
rivers of Euphrates and Tigris. The Eu- 
phrates, which in the Aſſyrian tongue 1s 
called A/macher, through its inundations (as 
the Nile doth in Egypt) maketh the coun- 
try fruitful and ahundant, in the channel 
and courſe whereof are found many pre- 


cious ſtones, of great wes and value. 


Ptolemy, in the firſt book of his geogra- 
phys and my Pius in his 3d part of the 
deſcription of Aa, deſcribe Armenia at- 
ter this manner: On the north-ſide it hath 
a part of Cholcis, now called Calpurt, of 


. Fliberia and Albania: on the weſt it hath 


the great courſe of the river Euphrates, 
which on the left hand leaveth Cappadocia, 
Armenia the leſſer, Syria Comegana, and 
towards the Euxine the mounts Moſquiſes. 
On the eaſt it is terminated with part of 
the Hyrcanjan ſea, and of Media, toward 
the which are the Caſpian mounts ; and 


on the ſouth-ſide it hath Meſopotamia and 
Aſſyria., The moſt famous mountains of 


Armenia are the Moſquiſes, which ſtretch 
towards Cappadocia 1 the part of Pe- 
riade, where are the 


through Media and Arinenia, and at the 


end of its courſe is calleti Abus : the Cor- 
dique, out of which the Ter groweth, 


and extendeth, unto the pales of To/pze, 


the Tawr, and the Niphante, which divide 
Meſopotamia and Aſſyria from the Arme- 


niant; the Caſpians that decline to the 
ie 1 | Parts towards Jberia, and Alg 
nia. As tor the rivers moſt renowned in 
Armenia, the four u ones are theſe 


! the Caucaſas, which ſhut. up 


1 v 


prings of Euphra- 
tes, Araxes, and Antitaure, which 1s the 
half part of the Hupbrates, and runneth 


from the mount Caucaſus, leaveth on the 
left hand Iberia and Albania, and on the 
right hand Armenia, and ſo falleth into the 


 Hyrcanian ſea: Araxes (which, as we have 


ſaid) falling from the mount Periade, tak- 
eth its courſe far eaſtwards, afterwards 
inclineth towards the north, and, having 
run ſo a great way, divideth into two 
ſtreams, whereof the one keepeth its 
courſe northwards, and falleth into Cyrus, 
and the other, towards the eaſt, caſteth 
out into the Caſpiam ſea: the Euphrates, 
which iſſueth out of the ſame mount to- 
wards the welt, runneth unto the mounts 
of the Moſquiſe, and to the borders of 
Cappadocia, and from thence taketh its 
courſe far towards the ſouth ; returning to 
Antitaure, it parteth the ſame from Arme- 
nia the leſſer, afterwards taking its right 
courſe towards the ſouth ; the flood Me- 
la, which falleth from the mount Arga, 
after cutting the Taur in two, leaveth H- 
ria on the right hand, and Meſopotamia 
on the left, extending unto Arabia the 
deſert, and then again, having run a long 
courſe towards the ſouth, and tending a- 
gain towards the caſtand weſt, it ſeparateth 
Babylon from Meſopotamia, and a-new 
returning towards the eaſt, not far from 
Seleucia, boweth towards the ſouth, and 
maketh a great courſe by Apamia ; and 
afterwards running once again towards the 
eaſt, mingleth with the Tigris, which al- 
ſo taketh its origin in Armenia, from the 
mount Cordique; and, running with it 
towards the ſouth, entereth into the gulf 


of Perſia. The moſt famous cities of Ar- 


menia the leſſer, according to Pliny in his 
ſixth book and ninth chapter, are Cz/area, 
Aſa, and Nicopolis, d, of Armenia 
the greater, Arſamote, which Ptolemy call- 
eth Ar/amoſate, near unto E PR, and 
to the Tigris Carcachioterte, In the moun- 


tains is Trgranocerte, and, in the plain near 


unto the flood Araxes, Artaxete. Ptole- 
my ſpeaketh of a great many more, which 
I omit for brevity's ſake; but only 1 
will ſay, that, at this preſent day, Arme- 
nia the greater hath the firſt place amongſt 
the countries of the ſophi, as being en- 
nobled of his royal city of Tauris or Ter- 


va, as Ptolemy ſaith, or elſe, as it ſeem- 
eth unto ſome Hebrews very well expe- 
[rienced in languages and ſituation of coun- 
tries, the famous and ancient city of Suſa. 
But, as for, Armenia the leſſer, the moſt 
part thereof is now under the yoke and 
. dominion of the great Tur; and Arme- 
nia the greater, under the puiſſance of the 
dal 0 ele ſophi, or king of the Per/ians. | 
run, Which, growing 
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by Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 
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Of the Raguſans. 

THE Ragu/ans generally are rich, for 

that they are very covetous, inclin- 
ing their mind to nothing more than to 
the gain of merchandize, and to make rea- 
dy money. Beſides this, they are of na- 
ture ſo proud, that they do not think there 
is more knowledge, or nobleneſs in any 
other nation, than is in them: and to ſpeak 
the truth, they do deſerve great e 
conſidering that, the ſituation of their 
' town being in ſuch a ſharp place, and ſo 
ſtreightly extended, by their only virtue 
and induſtry, yea almoſt in ſpight of na- 
ture, they have opened the way to all com- 
modities neceſſary, The apparel of the 
men is ſuch, that ſome do clothe them- 
ſelves after the YVenetians, as the mer- 
chants ; and others after another manner, 
as the foot-poſts, as are the Fantes car- 
rying of letters, whom we do call Me/- 
ſengers which carry the ordinary diſpatches 
from Raguſe to Conſtantinople, and from 
Conſtantinople to Reguſe, as well of the 
ambaſſadors of France, as of the hoſtages 
of the Venetians and Florentines. Their 


common language is the Sc/avontan ſpeech, 


and they alſo ſpeak certain broken 7talian, 
more lewdly the Venetians do. Their 
women are not very fair, and apparel 
themſelves but homely, wearing ordinarily 
on their head an high attire, made of fine 

linnen cloth ; but the nobler ſort wear it 
of white ſilk, having their hoſe even to 
their heels. They go very ſeldom abroad 
out. of their was i but love to be look- 
ing out at the windows to behold the go- 
ers by. As for their daughters, they are 
kept ſo cloſe ſhut in, that they are not to 
be. ſcen at any rate. 


AA RT 


Of the Policy and Government of the + 


RNaguſans. | | 

THE politic eſtate of the Raguſans is 
an ariſtocracy, or -a commonwealth 
governed by the lords, out of which is 
created, every month, a preſident, which 
remaineth in the palace, and hath twelve 
counſellors, by whom the congregation 
is called Pregai or Pregadi; unto which 
do reſort an hundred or more of the an- 
tients. of the city. And, beſides theſe 
' aforeſaid, they have mareover the great 
council, unto which are aſſiſtant all the 
nobles of the age of twenty years and up- 
wards. They are tributaries unto the 
great Turk of twelve thouſand ducats, 
which they are bound to ſend unto him 
every year, with two orators, to Conſtanti- 
nople, or where elſe he ſhall be. 0 


* 


places near unto the ſea, 


the 


Euripides called the houſe o 


C H A; P. . 
Of the City of Raguſa. 

R 42/2 (which Ptolemycalleth Epidaure) 

is a city very antient and noble, al- 
though the ſame, which preſently is cal- 
led Raguſa, is not the old, for that was 
deſtroyed by the Goths, but of the ruins 
thereof the latter Ragy/a was by the inha- 
bitants built ten thouſand paces from the 
the old, which for the preſent is but lit- 
tle inhabited ; but the new is ſo much the 
more frequented and better peopled, edi- 
fied ina moſt fair ſituation upon the coaſt 
of the Adriatic ſea, being notwithſtanding 


within the precinct of the Dalmatians. 


The haven is very little, and wrought 
with hands. On the upper part there is 
a mount of great height and ſharpneſs ; 
at the foot whereof the city is founded : it 
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is very ſubject to winds and earthquakes, 


and alſo in the winter ſeaſon is very 
cold, There are divers fountains, taking 
their beginning from the next mountains; 
the water whereof is very ſweet and whol- 
ſome to drink. About the diſtance of a 
mile from the city, there is a fair and de- 
lectable place called Gravoſa ſet all along 
with houſes, built by moſt fair and inge- 
nious architecture, accompanied with di- 
vers gardens and pleaſant places planted 
with orange - trees, citrons, lemons, and o- 
ther excellent fruit- trees of divers ſorts. 
There are alſo ſeen many clear and fair 
fountains divinely wrought, which through 
conduits and pipes they make to come 
forth where it pleaſeth them: and this 
fair place of Gravoſa ſtandeth on the edge 
of the ſea, which there maketh a gulph, 
after the faſhion of a port, very pleaſant, 
and able to receive a hundred gallies. 


C HAP. XIV. 

A Deſcription of Thracia. 
2 Wat + which firſt was called Perca, 
and ſince Scython, is a province in 


* 4 


Europe (counted amongſt the regions of 
"Scythia, moſt ample, and of great compaſs, 
but of an ill temperature, the air being 
' unwholfome, and not healthful, the ground 


alſo barren enough, except it be in the 
It was named 
Thracia, after the name of Thiras the ſon 
of Jabber, or elſe, as others ſay, of Thrax 
on of Mars; and for this reaſon 
(ſeeming to be the moſt Fee was 


preſent day it is called Romania, and is di- 
vided into two parts, the one whereof is 


called Thracia only, and the other Thracia 


Cherſoneſe. On the eaſt part it bordereth 
upon the Euxine ſea and Propontis ; on 


the ſouth, upon the Ægean ſea, the flood, 


Strymon, preſently Redino, and the * 
5 


Mars; at this 


3 
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of Macedonia ; on the notth, the river 
Aer, being the Danube or Danawo ; and 


the weſt the mountains of Pæonia, a part 


of Pannonia, and the river of Save, as 
Pliny and Strabo have written; who do 
affirm Thracia to be divided by the mount 
Haemus, and that the Triballi Dardans (a 
fierce and proud people) and the My/ians 
inhabited Thracia, but the Tribal/i poſ- 


ſeſſed the part preſently kept by the Ra- 


ſtians, whom we do call Servians. After 
the Triballi are the Bulgiaans from the 
eaſt unto the Euxine ſea, and dwell between 
the er and the mount Hæmus, extend- 
ing towards the ſouth, along the ſea- coaſt 
unto the Helleſpont, and is that which pre- 
ſently is called Romania. The rivers of 
Thracia are Bathynia, Athyras, Arſus, 
vulgarly Chiarlech; Melas, whereof tak- 
eth the name the gulph of Mela, other- 
wiſe the gulph of Caridia ; Hebrus, now 
Matizza, or Valiſa, Neſus or Neſte, and 
Strymon, but the moſt famous are the three 
laſt, Of the moſt renowned mounts, 13 
Hemus, which ſeparateth the Thracians 
from the Triballi, which by ſome hath 
been called the chain of the world. Rho- 
dope, fo called from Rbodape queen of 


made into Turky, 


his life of Alexander the great, maketh 
mention of a certain Stacicrates, an inge- 
nious maſter, who, being ſent for to come 
before the ſaid Alexander, propoſed unto 


him, that, if his pleaſure were, he would 


make to be cut, in human figure, the 


mount of Azhos, with ſuch art and indu- 


ſtry, that, with its left hand, it ſhould 


ſuſtain a city inhabitable for ten thouſand 


perſons, and with the right hand, ſhould 
pour out a great river,' which ſhould run 
down into the fea : but Alexander taking 
it for a jeſt would not believe it, As for 
the cities of Thracia, the principalleſt and 
moſt antient are Biſia, ſometimes the for- 
treſs of the kings of Thracja, but odious 
unto the ſwallows for the deteſtable fin of 
Tereus, Phinolopis, Curnubiſance, pre- 
ſently Pera or Galata, and Byzance, now 
Confantinople, ſituated upon the Thracian 
Boſphorus (whereof I have before made 
a particular deſcription.) You have after- 
wards Opi/ime at the foot of mount Hæmus, 
Valla, Orcelis, Tonſus, Caliba, Nicopolis, 
 Oftampbus, Arſus, Carpudemon, Bergula, 
preſently Bergas, Plotinopolis, Druſipara, 
Selimbria, otherwiſe Selions or Solombria, 
Perinthe or Heraclee, About Propontis, 


Thracia, out of which do ſpring the rivers Praſide, Terta, Penetropolis, at the foot of 
Neſte and Hebrus, and the mount Orbel, mount Rhodope, and afterwards of its 
much celebrated for the ſacrificeotBacchus, founder Philippopolis : and finally, Adria- 
and vo the congregation of the Me- nopole, which I cannot paſs without a de- 
xades, under the conduct of the Or- ſcription, for that the great lord keepeth 
9383 We eee _— oftentimes his reſidence there, * 
of ſuch a height, | m the top thereo 5 by 
(which, as Pliny reciteth, is ſix thouſand x C H : A P. XXV. 
paces) is ſeen the Euxine fea, There is more Of the City of Adrianople. 
over the mount iAthos, of the Latins called A Drianopolis, which ſometimes was cal- 
Monte Santo, becauſe it is altogether inha- led $/ratonice, Odryſus and Trimun- 
bited by the Caloieres Greeks, which are (as fium, vulgarly called Andernople, Ander- 
moſt curiouſly writeth Mr. Peter Bellon in nopoli or Adrianople, was a city moſt ample 
his obſervation) in number five, or ſix thou- and fair, as by the antient walls may be 
ſand, and have twenty - three or twenty - four ſeen ; its ſituation is in a plain, but about 
monaſteries, all well fortified, for that they it hath many fruitful hills, All the 
ſhould not be moleſted of the Corfairs ' houſes, except the antient churches of 
and pirates on the ſea; and all theſe Ca- the Chriſtians, and the moſques and baths 
loieres live under the obeiſance of the pa- of the Turks, are built after the Turki/ 
triarch of Conſtantinople. This mount | faſhion, of wood and earth: fultan Selim 
Albos is ſo high, that it paſſeth the skies, built there, for à dwelling-place, a fair 
p ſo as divers have written, that, from thence and ſumptuous ſeraglio, for that it was 
the ſun ſhining, the ſhadow doth extend to Was 77 1 55 of his uſual reſidence, as alſo 
the iſle of Zemnos, being diſtant one from it is of ſultan Solyman, that now reigneth, 
the other ſeventy thouſand paces: and, namely, in winter, for the conveniency of 
nevertheleſs, Xerxes the great, king of the hunting, wherein he greatly, delighteth. 
Perſians, going againſt the Grecians, cauſ- There is beſides another ſeraglio, tor the 
ed this mount by E cut through on the lodging of the azamoglans or janizaries ; 
| ſide that joineth unto the firm land, mak - but the faireſt and moſt, ſumptuous build- 
j ing the 2 to paſs underneath it in ſuch ing of all is the moſque of ſultan Amurath, 
ſort, that caſily he made it round about At one of the entries of the city, you paſs 
| | navigable, The Thracians (as Herodotusin over a great bridge of ſtone, or marble ve- 
his ſeventh-; book writeth) have the way ry high; on the one ſide whereof, as alſo 
whereby Jerxes paſſed his army in ſuc loa by | the ſeraglio, paſſeth the river 
4 xeverence, that never ſince that time they Hebrus, vulgarly called Matizza, and on 
| - would till or ſow the ſame. Plutarch, in the other ſide the Tuns, which rivers, I 
1 ' : 2 | © 
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by Nicholas Nicholay Daulphinois. 


the turning in their courſe have made near 
unto the city many fair and pretty iſles, no 
leſs pleaſant and - profitable, as being trim 
and dreſſed into moſt fair orchards (full of all 
ſorts of excellent, fruitful trees) and delicięus 
-gardens. The city is peopled with a great 
number of Chyſtian Greets, having there their 
metropolis; who having loſt their liberty, 
and ſecing themſelves deſtitiite and diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed. of all they had, are retired thither, ſome 
to give themſelves to ſome trade of merchahr 
diſe, or handicraft. The others, having yet 
left means to live by, go up and down, 
thinking of their former eſtates and degrees. 
There are like wiſe an infinite number of rich 
Zews, and great traders, with merchandiſe ane 
ready money, to give and deliver out in groſt 
2 exceſſive uſury. But the number of the 


urks is the greateſt of all, and eſpecially of 


excellent workmen; which is the occaſion that 
the city doth abound with all ſorts of merchan- 
diſes, and fair works of ſaddles, bridles, and 
all other furniture for horſes, which there are 
made very fair and perfect: likewiſe fine da- 
maskined needles, and fine fair maroquins and 
skins of all ſorts, of lively colours, ſtrange and 
divers above all other places in the world. 
As for the manner of the garments of the 
inhabitants, I have hereafter preſented, in 
order, the lively draughts of a woman of 


eſtate of Greece, of a Turky woman of mean 


eſtate, and of a maiden of joy, or a common 
woman, or ſtrumpet, (of whom not only the 
eity, but likewiſe the whole country is full.) 
And as for the men, Turks, Jews, or Chris 
ſtians, they go apparelled after the manner of 
thoſe of Conſtantinople, and other cities of 
Thrace and Greece, To return now to our 


_ * firſt point of geography, you have alſo in this 


region Trajanapolis, Apri, Bizanta, now Ro- 


deſto, or Rodeſte, but, according to Pliny, 


Macrontic ; Partyra, Lyſimachia, which is 
ſituated at the foot of the great Cher ſoneſe, 


within which is Cailipoli, built by C. Cali- 


gula; Maditus, preſently Maython, abound- 
ing with very good wines; Ceſtos, againſt 
Abydos Cretee, and the port Cele, where was 
fought- on the water the battle betwixt the 
Athenians and the Lacedemanians, in which 
place are the marks of the ruins of Lacede- 
monia. There is again found Cinoſſeme, the 
ſepulchre of Hecuba : after that Helle, being 

the end of the Helleſpent, and likewiſe the 
place where Xerxes made a bridge to paſs 
over his army out of Aſia into Greece: there 
is alſo the promontory Maſtuce, and the flood 
Egee, memorable becauſe of the ſhipping of 
the Athenians, Afterwards, returning into 
the land Aphrodiſe, Cip/elle, otherwiſe Caps» 


filar, where is found great quantity of fine, 
allom; ne, built by Myueass in the time 


of his flying after the ruin of Troy; Sar- 

dique, preſently Triadiſſe; Pergames Nige- 

polis, Abdera, or Polyſtilo, where Democritus 

the philoſopher was born; · Ene, a free city, 

* 5 | was erected the ſepulchre of 
OL. J. | 


| 


# 


\Polydare,.. Fifique, Dyme, Marogne, Pau- 
lalie, Topicis, Gazore, Philippi, Qefine, Ne- 
apolis, which beſides Nea viſtopolis, 
a WS, the native country of the great 
Motte. 77 anains A; 
Moreover, about the beginning. of the 
Honlic banks, where the river {ſer entereth 
into the ſea, are. many fair cities, as Ire 
of the Melghans, Joie, Gelatin, or. 4cernele 
Heralea, ald Bizane, which was fwallowe 
up by an earthquake... About the riyers 
Mela and Hebrus are the Cicones, and fur- 


-. 


ther the Doriſques, which is the place where 


Aerxes,. not being able to number his army, 
meaſured, the * of the ground which 
they overſpread. After that is the promon- 


tory Serree,in which place Orpheus, through 


the found and harmony of his voice and 
harp, moved the trees and beaſts to give eat 


unto him. Beyond that is the city of Tinde, 


where the cruel Diomedes was born, which, 
through his unnatural cruelty, made certain 
of his cruel horſes to eat the fleſh of ſtran- 
gers, which, by a miſchance, fell into his 
hands. But in the end he himſelf was de: 
voured, being overcome by Hercules, and 
was caſt before his horſes. Between the ri- 
ver $trymon and the mount of Ai bos, is the 
tower Calern, and the port Crapule, the city 
Acanibe, and Oęſine, and betwixt Athos and 
Pallene, Cleone and Otinthe, Thus much as 
concerning the deſcription of Thrace. . Now . 
it reſteth to treat of the laws, faſhions, reli- 
gion, and manner of living of the Thracians, 
as well anciently as. now a-days. | 


C HAP. XXVI. 


Manners, Laws, Religion, and ancient Ordet 
of Living of the Thracians. 


PH #rodews, father of the hiſtorians, in his 
| fifth book, ſaith, the nation of the 
Thracians is, next after the Indians, the 
greateſt of all the countries on the earth, and 


that, if the ſame were governed by one head, 


it ſhould be invincible, or if they agreed 
amongſt themſelves ; but that it would be 
hard to bring them to that point, for at all times 
they have been eſteemed amongſt all the other 
people of Exrope the molt cruel, ſpiteful, and 
inhuman, proceeding from their nature; for 
that part of them are true Grecians, and the 
other come of the $cy/b1ans, a people moſt 
barbarous : their eyes are hollow, their coun- 
tenance furious, and the ſound of their voice 
fearful, exceeding all others» in bigneſs of 
body, and force of memibers, and are of long 
life: their cuſtom was to ſell their children, 
to be carried hither and thither ,among(t 


ſtrange nations; and they permitted their 


daughters to forſake them, and have com- 
pany with ſuch men as they thought good, 
or with them that firſt prayed them. But 


as for their married women, they were very 


carefully looked unto, by reaſon that they 
bought them at a great price, from their fa- 
thers and mothers, eſpecially the faireſt ; 
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which being once ſet at a price, none could 


The Piaget made into Tor, 


* 


when it came to paſs, that ſome nobleman 


marry them, except they firſt paid the price was to be buried, the body was buried for 


they were rated at. And, on the contrary, 
thoſe which wanted beauty were conſtrained 
to give great preſents unto thoſe that would 
marry them. Among them it was eſteemed 
a fair and noble thing to have the forehead 
ſtigmatized; and not to have it, was eſteem- 
ed great ſhame and villainy, They had like- 
wiſe in great honour, and commended it, to 
live in idleneſs, without doing any thing, or 
elſe in theft and ſtealing, and eſteemed it a 
great ſhame and diſhonour to labour the 
ground, or do any huſbandry. Diversamongſt 
them, that knew not what it was' to drink 
wine, had a cuſtum to turn round in _ 
their _—_ about a great fire, upon the coals 
whereof they caſt a certain ſeed, the ſmoke 
whereof was lo violent, that forthwith it made 
them ſo dizzy, that it ſeemed they were 
drunk in very deed, and out of their wits, 
and in ſuch follies they took a ſingular plea- 
ſure and paſtime, | 


| C'H A P. XXVII. 
Of the ancient Opinion of the Thracians, 
touching the Immortality of the Soul. 


AS concerning death, the opinion among 
** the Thracians was very different, for 
ſome thought that the ſoul, being departed 
out of the body, ſuddenly entered into an- 
other; or elſe, if ſhe returned not, did not 
therefore die, but paſſed into another life 
more ſweet and happy than was the firſt, O- 
thers, with great pertinacy, affirmed, that the 
ſoul died with the body, but that ſuch death 
was better than a life full of bitterneſs and per- 
plexity. And upon this occaſion the Thra- 
cians, a people of Thrace, did, at the birth 
of their children, with weeping, crying, and 
oi, lament their coming into the world, 
pitifully rehearſing the travels and calamities 
which they had to ſuffer in this miſerable 
world, during the ſmall courſe of their life: 
and, on the contrary, if any of them came to 
die, they brought them to their grave with all 
kinds of plays and feaſtings, reciting and 
ſinging altogether the evils, torments, and ad- 
verſities, from which, by the tribute of death, 
they were delivered. For, like as man is born 
of a woman in dolour and anguiſh, ſo he 
liveth in miſery and calamity unto the end of 
his days: and, for that they had many wives, 
if any of them happened to die, they fell in 
great diſcord one with the other, to know 
which of them had been the beſt beloved, 
and ſhe, to whom the honour and praiſe was 


adjudged, was of all men greatly honoured; 


and afterwards, being by her next nts 
brought unto the ſepulchre of her husband, 
clothed and ſet out in her richeſt garments, 


was there buried by him. And, as for the 
other wives, they ſpent the reſt of their life 


in mourning and diſpleaſure, as if ſome great 
misfortune had happened unto them; Bur, 


three days, ſacrificing about the city all ſorts 


of beaſts, and then, after a great feaſt made, 
they conſumed the body into aſhes; and that 
being done, ſet forth all ſorts of tournayings 
and combates in honour of the deceaſed. 


When che Thratians perceived it thunder or 


lighten, immediately they ſhot their arrows 


towards heaven, threatening their god, for 
they thought that there was no other god 
than theirs, which was Zomolixis, being the 
firſt that inſtituted them laws to draw. them 
to civility, ſuch as he had ſeen by the /onians, 
being with the philoſopher Pythagoras, unto 
whom he had been a diſciple : and did, be- 
ſides, commonly worthip Mars, Bacchus, and 
Diana ; and did ſwear by the only name of 
Mercury, whom they had in great honour and 
reverence, for that they eſteemed themſelves 
to be deſcended from him. Their kings were 
choſen by the voice of the people, and not by 
nobility ; and, above all things, they had a re- 

ard, that he ſhould be of a ripe age, of good 
ife and manhood, and that he had no chil- 
dren, for fear leſt, in the end, the kingdom 
ſhould come to an hereditary ſucceſſion. 
Likewiſe, they left unto him no abſolute 
power to command, for they ordained forty 
counſellors to govern him; and, if queſtion 
of death chanced upon one criminal perſon, 
or many, he alone had neither power to judge 
nor condemn. And if, by fortune, their 
king himſelf was found attainted and con- 
victed of a capital crime, without having re- 
gard to his dignity, he was puniſhed by 
death as a private perſon, but not by handy 
execution ; but they forbad him the uſage 


ok any kind of meat, and ſo through hun- 


er he was conſtrained to die an unhappy 
eath, 3 | 


CHAP. XXVII. 
The ancient Arms of the Thracians. 


AT the time when the king Darius had 

war with the Thracians, they uſed the 
arms following : their head-piece was made 
of the skin of a fox, and they carried darts, 
pavoiſes, and little daggers, uſing ſhooting 
with great dexterity, whereof they do vaunt 
themſelves to have been the firſt inventors : 
thoſe which dwelled in Aa, wore, for their 
arms, little ſhields covered with ox-hides, 
with two hunters ſpears, and on their heads 
had fallets of leather, and upon the ſame 
horns like unto oxen, Thus, you have that 
which Herodotus writeth in his ſeventh book. 
Their language is like unto that of the 
Scythians, But, at this preſent, their ſpeech, 
their garments, religion, manner of living, - 
miſerable calamity and ſervitude, are con- 
formable and like unto the other Grecians, 
which are under the ſame puiſſance and ty- 


rannous obeiſance of the Turk, 
CHAP. 


A general G RECTX, amongſt other countries in 


Deſcrip- 
tion o 
Grecia. 


Europe, is the moſt noble, and moſt 
famous, and was firſt called Helles, of 
one of the ſons of Deucalion and Pyrrba, 
and afterwards Grecia, of a king whoſe 
name was Grecus, and is ſo ample, that 


ſhe extendeth and Fas: with the ſea 


Mirtee, (fo called o 
Mercury) drawing by great circulation, 
from the north to the ſouth, from the 
eaſt toward the ſea Egee, and from the 
weſt, to the ſea Ionie, until ſhe cometh to 
Ingulfe, five miles within it, ſo as it lack- 

very little, but that in the midſt it is 
cut and divided, Then again enlarging 
her, ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 


Myrtile, the ſon of 


times on another, principally towards the 


ſea Jonie, and then again coming into a 
leſs breadth than where ſhe taketh her be- 
ginning, draweth in the end to be almoſt 
an iſland, which anciently was called Ap- 
pie and Pelaſgie, and ſince Peloponeſe, by 
reaſon of the gulphs and promontories, 
wherewith they are parted and divided: 
Bur by the moderns is called Moree, being 
in figure almoſt like to a plantain leaf. 
The circuit of the peninſula, according to 


Pliny and Jſidore, is five hundred ſeventy 


and three Paces, but if all the creeks of 
all the gulphs and promontories ſhould be 
reckoned, would contain little leſs than 
twice as much, notwithſtanding (accord- 


ing to Polibe) beſides the borders, con- 


taineth about four thouſand ſtadias or pa- 
ces, and from the eaſt to the weſt forty 
thouſand and four hundred. Ptolemy 
bordereth the Peloponeſe on the north, 
with the gulph of Corinth, preſently call'd 
the gulph of Lepanto, and with Ifine, 
and from thence with the fea Cretique. 
Towards the weſt and the ſouth, border- 
eth with the Adriatic ſea, and on the eaſt 
with the ſea of Candia, ſometimes called 
Cretique. | | | 
The country of Macedonia, firſt called 
Emathie, of Emathias that was king there- 
of, afterwards Macedonia, from Macedon, 
the ſon of Deucalion, or accotding to Be- 
roſe the ſon of Ohris, by valiant ſtrength of 
the great Alexander, obtained before, the 
empire and monarchy of the moſt part of 
the world habitable; for, he having paſſed 
Ala, Armenia, Iberia, Albania, Cappadocia, 
e Egypt, the mountains of Taur and 
aucaſe, ſubdued the Bactrians, the Medes, 
and the Perſians, and in tlie end, vanquiſh- 


ed and overcame all the eaſtern parts; and | | 
the productrice of the ftrong and valiant 
8 N ' pd I 


moreover, was victorious over the Indians. 
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The Macedonians do ſay themſelves, to. 
be come and deſcended of Seibin, the 
ſon of Jaon, and tlieir provinces are Te 


ſalia, which (according to Pompone and 


Pliny ) was firſt called Emone, of the king 
Emon, ſince Pelaſgie; and again Hellade ns, 
Myrmidone, by reaſon whereof Homer gave 
three ſundry names unto the Theſalians, 
to wit, Myrmidotis, Helene, and Acbees; 
but at the laſt was called 7. Beate, of 
Theſſals, which poſſeſſed the kingdom. 
The principal city is Theſalonia, vulgarly 
Allet Salonicke, unto which people St. 
Paul, the apoſtle of Feſus Chriſt, wrote 
many godly epiſtles. This city is as yet 
moſt ample and rich, inhabited of three 
ſundry ſorts of people, to wit, Cbriſtian 
Greeks, Jews, and Turks: But the num- 
ber of Fews (being merchants very rich) 
is the greateſt ; and there are eighty ſy- 


nagogues; their attire on their head is a 


yellow turbant ſaffroned, that of the Gre- 
cian Chriſtians is blew, and that of the 
Turks white; for that through the ſame 
diverſity of colours, they ſhould be known 
the one from the other, and are all cloth- 
ed in long gowns, as the other Orientals 
are. In Theſſalia is the mount Parnaſſus, 
conſecrated unto the god Apollo, unto 
which the people retired, at the time of 


the deluge in this region, and in the reign 


of Deucalion, There is alſo the mount 
Pelion, upon which was celebrated the 
marriage of the king Peleus, with the 
nymph Thetis. Near unto Tbeſſalia is 
Magneſia: Moreovet Ethiotes, Dorie, 
Locre, (whereof the inhabitants were cal- 
led Ozoles) Phoce, Beoce, having taken 
that name, as Pliny writeth, of an os 
which was there facrific'd, by Cadmus the 
ſon of Agenor, In this province, near 
unto the river Erimne; are two fountains; 


of ſuch virtue, that the water of the one 
of them giveth arid increaſeth memory to 


thoſe that drink of it, and the other ta- 
keth away the memory. Beoce ſtretch- 


ing from the eaſt to the weft, toucheth 
the ſea Eboigue, and the 
famous through the go 


Iph Elaner, 
dly renown of 
the city of Thebes. In this province is 
the mount Citherea, the river of Jſnenee, 
and the fountains of Irce and Aganippe, 


arid was the place of birth of the muſes at 


the wood of Helicon, the native country 
of Hercules, and of the father Bacchus 
(who taught the Thebans to plant the vines, 
and the uſage of wine) moreover, ſhe was 
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Epaminondas, As for the city of Thebes, 
ſa much renowned by the ancients, it is at 
this preſent but a ſmall caſtle, of little 
eſtimation, as likewiſe preſently are the 
moſt part of the other cities of Macedonia, 

ich are altogether deſolated and ruined. 


Macedonia is the fountain of Su/iftige, 
out of which iſſueth a poiſon, being of 


ſuch a kent. that it will not be kept in 
any other thing than | 

horſe's foot, and is thought of divers, 
that Alexander the Great was potfoned 
with the ſame : Ye have moreover Atique, 
which took ſuch a name of one of the 
fons of a king named As, who after 
Cecrops fucceeded in the kingdom; or 
elſe of Atbis, the ſon of Cuba, king of 
the Athenians ; but according to others, 


 A?ique, of the king Aron, or of Art, 


which ſignifieth a coaſt : And likewiſe 
Megare, à region ſo full of woods and 
mountains, that the moſt part of the In- 
habitants are ſhepherds and keepers of 
cattle. Of all theſe provinces Artique is 
the principal and moſt famous. In Pelo- 
poneſe, which ſometimes was called Rocgue 
and the moſt noble province of Grecia, 
are the regions of Argole and Laconia, 
which before was named Oebalia, in the 
which is the city of Amicle, being the 


natural country of Caſtor and Pollux. 


There is the cape Malee of the moderns, 
called the cape of S. Auge, being a great 
enemy unto the ſeafaring-men, as before 


I have deſcribed in the firſt chapter of the 


ſecond book, There is moreover Meſſe- 
tie, which by the Sparthes was brought 
under ſervitude, for that oftentimes it was 
given. to revolting and ſeditions, which 
was the occaſion, that they were more 
rudely treated than other ſervants, to take 


away all their means and ſtrength of re- 


volting. After that is Acbaie, anciently 
called 687% becauſe of the cities in order 
ſituated all along her borders, Ele, Ar- 
cadie, which hath the name of Arcade, 
the ſon of Jupiter. In the ſame is the Pa- 
lude Lerne, where Hercules killed the ſer- 
pent Hydra that had ſeven heads. There 


18 alſo the 55 and impetuous flood of 


Erimanthe (greatly remembered by divers 
poets and hiſtoriographers) taking his 0- 
* from the mount Erimanthe, where- 
of it hath taken his name. Moreover, 
there is Ezolie and Acarnie, before called 
Carte, Epire goeth even to Aarie, in 
theſe regions the places and cities far from 


che ſea the molt notable, and that do me- 


rit to be ſet out, are Theſſalia, Theſſalo- 


nefie, Antronie, in Phiotide, Phithie, 
crie, Syne, and Calliacre. Pliny in 
his fourth book, the firſt „ faith, 
that the Locrians have been called Oxoles. 


| 1155 and Lariſſe, anciently Tolque, in 


in the hoof of a 


In Phocide, is the city of Delphe ſitua- 
ted at the foot of the mount Parnaſſus, 
and water*'d with the river Cephiſuf : 
Within the ſame city was in times paſt, a 
temple, within which Phebus or Apollo, 
the god of divination, according to the 
error of the antients, was worſhipped, In 
Beoce, Thebes, which at this preſent hath 
but a little caſtle ftibes, and Citheree, much 
celebrated by.the fables of vert 8 and 
in Attique is Eluſe, conſecrated” unto Ce- 
res. But the moſt renowned city of all 
Grecia is Athens, which was builded by 
Cecrops Diphies, being in the days of Moſes, 
which called it Cecropia; afterwards was 
called Mopfophie, of Mopſus, and Tonie 
the ſon of Ion, the ſon of Xuthe ; or elſe, 
as, Zoſephus reciteth, of Janus the ſon of 
Japbet; and finally, of Minerva, for the 
Grecians call'd Minerva, Athene, ſhe was 
the inventor of all good arts, and induſ- 
trious liberal ſciences, mother and nurſe 
of divers excellent philoſophers, orators 
and poets, which through their labours 
and memorable works, have' gotten im- 
mortal praiſe. But by change of time, 
and unſtedfaſtneſs of fortune, this ſo flou- 
riſhing a city is brought to fuch extremity 


and ruin, that at this preſent, there is no- 


thing of eſtimation left of it, but a little 
caſtle, which is called Se hine, builded on 
the leavings of the walls of the ancient 
and renowned temple of Minerva. In 
Migare, otherwiſe called Niſce, is the ci- 
ty of Megare, in which was born Euclid, 
prince of the geometricians, and this city 
gave the name unto the province, as Ar- 
gus did in Argos, In Argolide is Argos 
and Micene, and the temple of Juno, 
much renowned, as well for antiquity as 
devotion. In Laconie is Terapne, Lace- 
demone (the ſeat and habitation of the king 
Agamemnon ) which alſo was called Spar- 
the, of Sparthus, the ſon of Phoroneus, 
but preſently is called My//hra. There 


is likewiſe Amicde, diſtant twenty ſtadias 


from Lacedemon, a country abounding of 
all good and excellent fruitful trees, and 
other goods; and in the ſame, is the 
temple of Apollo, the moſt excellent of 
all others in that country, as well in ri- 
ches as cunning building, ſet in that quar- 
ter of the town, which 1s towards the ſea 

and the mount Tayget. In Meſſenia, Meſ- 


ſene, and Methon, or Modon, at the ſiege 


whereof Philip king of Macedonie, father 
of Alexander the great, loſt one of his 
eyes, with the ſhot of an arrow, In 4- 
chie is, Piſe of Oenomæ, Elis, and the 
Olympian temple of Jupiter, much re- 
nowned becauſe of the olympian games, 
and thorough ſingular devotion, and a 
great deal more; becauſe of the excellency 
of the image made by the hands of <4 
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dias. Arcadis is round about environ'd 
of the Pelopougſſaus, and her principal 
cities are Pſefe, Tenie, and Qrcomenie. I he 
mounts Phelee, Cillexe, Panthele and Me- 
nale; the rivers Erimanthe, and Ladoen. 
In Arcadia greatly flouriſhed Pramet beus, 
the ſon of Fapetus, who being a man of 
deep knowledge, taught the rude men to 
live civily ; he invented the natural: por- 
tracts with the fat earth, and was alſo the 
firſt that ſtruck fire out of a flint-ftone, 
and that taught the Greciaus aſtrology ; 
and therefore the poets do feign, that he 
held up the heavens. In Etolie is Nau- 


padle, vulgarly Lepanto or Epadto. In 


Acarnania, preſently called Ducte or Du- 
cat, or Duche, the caſtle Strate. In A- 
pire is the temple of Jupiter Dodone, and 
the ſacred fountain, which is of ſuch a 
virtue, that putting into it any burning 
thing it is ſuddenly extinguiſhed; but put- 
ting into it a bundle of ſtraw, it is forth- 
with ſet on fire. Paſſing beyond the coaſts 
of the promontory Sepie, by Demetrie, 
Boie, Pitheleon, and Echine, is the paſ- 
ſage towards the gulph of Pagaſe, which 
having. embraced or environ'd the ci- 
ty of Pagaſe, receiveth into his haven 
the river Sperchie; and this place is re- 
nowned, for that the Minies accompany- 
ing Jaſon when he went to Colchos, to 
conquer the golden fleece, did there go 


on land, and delivered their ſhip Argo, to 


go and drive upon the great ſea, which 
voyage is ſo celebrated, that the poets 
have teigned this ſhip Argo, to have been 
taken up into heaven; and upon this rea- 
ſon do put it among the celeſtial ſigns. It 
is need ful, and of force, that they which 
this way will go unto Sunio, firſt to paſs 
the gulphs Maliabe and Opunce, of which 
are the Trophies, ſometimes by the Laco- 
niaus there diſcomfited and killed, and 
come unto the ſtreights called Thermopy- 
les, which croſs through the midſt of Gre- 
cia, like unto the Appenine hills of [zaly. 
The mountains are ſo high that it ſeem- 
eth almoſt a thing impoſſible to get up 
unto them ; but between both, there is a 
valley about threeſcore paces wide, by the 
which only ye can Bet up unto them : 
through which reaſon theſe mountains 
have been called Pyles, which is to ſay, 
portes, and by reaſon of the hot waters 
that run out of the ſame, Thermopyles, 
They were ſo renowned by the great diſ- 
 comfitures of the Perſians, done by. the 
Greeks, under the conduct of the valiant 


Leonidas the Laconian, who bravely with- 


ſtood the impetuoſity and fury of Xerxes ; 
but in our time they have not been able to 
reſiſt or ſhut up the e unto the 
Turks, of whom all 8. Grecians have 
been overcome and ſubdued. It hath 2 


of all Europe, whereof are made ve 


gain Scatphie Cnemides, Alpe, and La- 
rymae. Beſides Aulide, where the aſſem- 


FAT 


bling of the army was made by Agamem- * 


2 Fes * rinces of Grecia, gi 
the league by them made to go to the 
ſiege 1.5 There is alſo 135755 
a true teſtimony of divers noble proweſſes, 
celebrated ſince the victory of Theſeus, 
and by the great foil, which the army 
of the Perſians received there: Ye have 
moreover there Rhamne, a little city, but 
famous, becauſe of the temple of Amphi- 
araus, and the Nemeſis of Phidias. Tho- 
rique, and Brauron, were there ſometime 

good cities, but now there is nothing Wy 
of them but the name. Sunio is a pro- 


montory bordering and running along by 


the ſea-ſide of Hellade or Greece, on the 
ſide that is toward the eaſt, and from 
thence unto Megare, a city of A/ticque, 
doth turn towards the ſouth, The fields 
of the Megarians came unto tine, being 
of a long and ſtraight extendure of the 
ſpace of five thouſand*paces, and entreth 
into the ſea Egeum, and the ſea Tone, 
There is the caſtle Cenchree, the temple of 
Neptune, and the famous games called 
Iſtmetiques, inſtituted by L heſeys, upon 
envy of thoſe which Hercules had inſtitu- 
ted in Olympe. Corinth, which in time 
paſt, was ſo notable of riches, firſt build- 
ed by a brigand called Si/phe, the ſon of 
Eolus, in To cightieth year of the age 
of Moſes, and was called Corcyre, or Cer- 
thyre, and afterwards Ephire ; after that 


ſhe was augmented, was ruined and build- 


ed again by Corinthus, the ſon of Oreſtes 


or Jupiler, which after his name called it 
Corinth, which ſignifieth adminiſtration 
or publick ſafeguard, and ſince was again 
deftroyed by the Romans, and reſtored 
by Auguſtus Ceſar; Within this city of 
Corint} there was ſometimes a temple of 
great beauty and 'excellency, dedicated 
unto the goddeſs Venus, to whom be- 
longed above a thouſand whores of re- 
nown, dedicated to this goddeſs, accord- 
ing to the heathen cuſtom, which were 
common unto all comers. But now Co- 


rinth is but a little village called Carantbo. 


In the region of Corinth is a place, now- 
a-days called Sydrocapſa, wherein be ma- 
ny fine mines of gold, of which the Turk 
receiveth ineſtimable riches. This pro- 
vince brings forth the moſt fine _ 

ſſels 
very excellent, and of Rant ice. From 
the moſt high tower of the fortreſs, call'd 
Acrocorinthe, are ſeen both the ſeas, to 
wit, of Toniz and Eger. The mouth and 
rinage of Peloponeſe, is divided with ma- 


ny gulphs and promontones, to wit, to- 


wards the eaſt with Bucephalus, Cherebo- 


neſe, and Scilee; towards the ſopth Maler, 
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Tenare, Acrite, and Ichtis, and towards 
the weſt Chelonate and Araſſe: From 
1ſt bmus to Scilee dwell the Epidaures, fa- 
mous and renowned, for that they have 
the temple of Eſculape, and the Trezeni- 
ans, illuſtrated for the faith which they 
always obſerved, in the confederacies 
which they made with the Athenians. 
There are the ports Saronique, Scemte and 
Pagone , but as for the towns which are 
on the ſea coaſts, Epidaure is ſituated on 
the ſide of the gulph Saxonique, of na- 
ture beſet and environed with high moun- 
tains. The ſick folks which went unto 
the temple of E/culape to be healed, ſlept 
there in the night, and ſaid, that Eſculape 
in this manner did heal them in their 
ſleep. Troeſe and Hermione are alſo ſci- 
tuated and placed on the border of the 
ſea, Betwixt Scilee and Malee is Argo- 
lique, and betwixt this and Tenare is La- 
conique ; from thence to Acrite, Afinte, 
and from thence towards IJchtis, Cypari/- 
fienne, In Argolique, the rivers known are, 
Erafine and Inaque, and the caſtle of 
Lerne; in Laconique, Githie, and Eurotas 
rivers; but in Tenare is the temple of 
Neptune, and a cave or entry like unto 
the ſame, of Pont, called Acberuſienne; 
in Aſine is the river Pamiſſe, and in the 
Cipariſſene, Alphee, And every one of 
theſe are called after the names of the Ci- 
ties ſituated upon the ſea coaſt. Cilene 
and Callipoli are upon the river of Patras, 
which anciently was called Aroe : in which 


place, St. Andrew, an apoſtle of Jeſus 
Chriſt, received the crown of his martyr- 
dom. In Epire, ſometimes called Moloſſe, 
by reaſon of the people Moloſſes, which 
ſometimes have reigned there, there is no- 
thing more ſingular than the gulph Am- 
britien, In this province are the towns 
Acbion, Argy, Amphiloche, Ambratie, and 
Buthyoton, vulgarly Butrinto, the royal 


city of Acacides and Pyrrbus. The Par- 
Ibenians and Deſſaretes uſed for their ha- 


bitation the firſt countries, among which 
the principal towns are, Origue and Dir- 
rachium, by the ancients called Epidamne, 
but the Romans changed the name there- 
of ; for that it ſeemed unto them almoſt 
a malum augurium, and an unhappy en- 
counter to them that went thither ; be- 
cauſe that damnum in their language, ſig- 
nifieth damage. Near unto Epidamne is 
Apollonie, Salone, Fadere, Narone, Tra- 
gure, the gulph Polatique and Pola, ſome- 
times (as is ſaid) inhabited by the Colques ; 
but ſince, as all things in the world are 
changeable and inconſtant, became the 
colony of the Romans, The rivers there- 
of are Eas and Nar, and the Danube, 
which is in that place; and having chan- 

ed or loſt his name, is called er. 
Fes, runneth along Apollony. Nar, en- 
tereth the Pyrenas and Lyburnians, and 
Ifer through the [frians, Tergiſte, lying 
beyond it in the midſt of Adrie, cloſeth 


and endeth the Ilirique. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the manner and antient order of LIVING of the GRECIANs, 


s 2 HE Grecians, in their antient man- 
ner of living, were very uncivil and 
barbarous, for they lived and dwelledwith 
the beaſts in idleneſs ; having no meat 
more dainty for their nourniſhment than 
the fruit of wild trees; to wit, acorns and 
other maſt : but through long ſucceſſion of 
time, they became ſo to be framed and or- 
dered unto all human ſociety and good 
manners, that amongſt all other nations, they 
were reputed to be the moſt civil, wiſe, aud 
valiant in all Europe. Nevertheleſs, for 
that in divers countries of Grecia, the men 
not thinking themſelves ſufficiently aſſured, 
neither upon the highways, nor in their 
houſes, becauſe of the fear they had of 
the pyrates and rovers on the ſea, which 
in great number dwelled along the ſea- 
ſide, went always armed, according to the 
cuſtom of the Barbarians, for the defence 
of and conſervation of their goods, their 
families and perſons. The Athenians were 
che firſt that left off to go ſo armed, and 


framed themſelves to lead a life more 
honeſt and civil. And true it is, that for 
a certain time, the antient men did clothe 
themſelves moſt ſimply, and, above all 
others, the Lacedemonians ; who, not- 
withſtanding that, at all times, they had 
been eſteemed the moſt rich and wealthy 
of all the Grecians, did, notwithſtanding, 
go all apparelled equally, and after one 
ort, as well the meaner as the richeſt ſort, 
and have been the firſt, that, for the 
wreſtling, have ſtripped themſelves naked 
and anointed their bodies with oil; where- 
as they which uſed the like exerciſe in 
Olimps, covered the ſhamefaced members 
with ſmall clothes. And as yet, preſently, 
the Barbarians, Aſians, and Africans, be- 
ing appointed to wreſtle for the game, do 
wear e a of leather, and do anomt 
their bodies and arms with oil, to the end 
their adverſaries ſhould faſten the leſs hold 
upon them, even as I have before amply 
declared, in the deſcription of the ordinary 
wreſtlers of the great Turk. _ 
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CHAP, XXXI. 


Of Lycurgus Laws, given to the LACEDEMONIANS, 


2 curgus perceiving the Lacedemonians 
to live without any honeſt form of 
policy, was the firſt that inſtituted laws 
unto them; having firſt aboliſhed all 
the corrupted cuſtoms, which they had 
before amongſt them. Firſt, he con- 
firmed the people in the obeyſance of 
their princes, and the princes to the true 
Juſtice of the empires, through the means 
of a ſenate of twenty-eight counſellors z 
which he conſtituted as a bar and bul- 
wark unto the popular temerity : and 
again, to the contrary, to foreſee likewiſe, 
that the princes ſhould not uſurp upon 
tyrannous force; to divide, and equally 
part the lands and poſſeſſions, to the end, 
that in goods and heritages the one ſhould 
not be eſteemed richer than the other, but 
only in this; that they ſhould ſurpaſs one 
another in virtue and manhood, and that 
by this means, they ſhould live all together 
as true brethren, He took away and 
aboliſhed all kinds of money, of ſilver and 
gold; and inſtead thereof, made iron to 
be coined ; which, notwithſtanding, he 
made to be tempered, and extinguiſhed 
being red hot in vinegar, to the intent to 
make 1t ſoft, and by that means to be 
unfit for all other works. He baniſhed 
out of Lacedemonia all handicrafts, and 
arts not neceſſary ; and inſtituted banquets, 
and common feaſts, to the intent to refrain 
ſuperfluity and daintineſs, unto which as well 
the poor as the rich were called and welcom- 
ed, both with one place, and one kind of 
of meat; and they called theſe banquets 
Phiditia, and by the Caudrots were named 
Andria. He forbad the often attempting 
of wars againſt ones ſelf-party, or enemies, 
for fear left they ſhould be conſtrained of- 
ten to defend themſelves, and in the end 
become valiant, and good fighters. He 
commanded, -that the maidens ſhould ex- 
erciſe themſelves to run, wreſtle, caſt the 
dart, and throw the bar, to make them, 
through ſuch exerciſe, the more ſtrong, 
and able to bear children; and when 
there was any great feaſt, or ſolemn ſa- 
crifice, willed them to ſing and dance 
amongſt the boys, ſtark naked ; which 
was done with all honeſty, without any 
fear or ſhame : and ordained alſo, that the 
maiden virgins ſhould be married without 
any dowry of money; for that the men 
ſhould marry them for their virtues and 
good manners, and to get children, and 
not = rs getting of money, 
Vor, I, 


Moreover, it behoved, that thoſe which 


would marry, ſhould not have to do with 
wives whilſt they were little, young, and 


of a tender age; but with ſuch as were 
ſtrong, and able to bear children. He 
alſo turther permitted, to thoſe that were 
fair, and well-diſpoſed to lie with other 
men's wives, for to labour in them, as 
in a fruitful ground, and to engender 
children in common; and it was eſteemed 
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a matter of no reproach to an old and 


decayed man, having a fair and young 
wife, to chuſe ſome fair young man, ſeem- 
ing agreeable unto him, to make him to 
he with her, and ſo to get her with child, 
and raiſe up ſeed unto him; which child he 
took and brought up as his own; and yet it 
ſeemed unto him a very fooliſh and ſtrange 
matter in other nations, which ſo carefully 
got fair dogs to line their hot bitches; 
and ſought the taireſt ſtone-horſes to ſpring 
their mares ; and, notwithſtanding, with 
great care, kept their wives ſo clolely un- 
der lock and key, for fear leſt they ſhould 
get of their neighbours, whereof ſome- 
times their jealous huſbands could not 
furniſh them, The great honours he or- 
dained to be given according to the de- 
grees of age, and not according to the 
abundance of goods and riches. And, 
for that ſome of his laws ſeemed to be 


too rigorous and ſtrait, by reaſon of their 


corrupted manner, he feigned, that he 


had inſtituted them by the commandment 


of the god Apollo, which had invented the 
ſame. And this did he, becauſe they 
ſhould be received of the people with 
more reverence, and by oath, bound the 
city to keep the ſame inviolated, without 
diminiſhing any part thereof, until his re- 
turn from the oracle of Delphos; whither, 
as he ſaid, he went to conſult, what ſhould 


be good to be added, or taken away; but 
he went into Crete, where he ended his 


days in voluntary exile ; where, after his 
death, as writes Ariſtocrates the ſon of 
Hipparchus, His body, by ſome of his 
friends, was conſumed into aſhes, and, 


according to his decree, were thrown into 


the ſea ; for fear, if they were brought 


unto Lacedemon, the Sparihans ſhould not 


think themſelves to be free of the oath 
which they had ſworn, for the inviolable 
obſervation of his laws. Thus ye have 


fummarily, that which Plutarch writes of 
the life of the ſame Igcurgus. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of the ATHENIANS. 


A for the Athenians, Juſtine, in his 
k twelfth book, recites, that they were 
the firſt that taught the art of ſpinning of 
wooll, making of wines and oils, to 
Plough the ground, and to ſow corn: 
or at firſt, they fed on nothing but 
acorns ; and for their dwellings, had none 
other lodgings than little cabbins and caves, 
Doxius was the firſt that builded houſes in 
Athens ; which (following therein the 
manner of the ſwallows) he builded of 
earth. In the days of Deucalion, Cecrops 
reigned as king over the Athenians, and 
is he whom the Pocts have feigned to 
have two forcheads , becauſe he was the 
firſt that joined the men and the women 
by the right line of _— After him 
1 Granaus, which had a daughter 
called Athis, which gave the name unto 
the region. After that reigned Amphitrion, 
which firſt conſecrated the city unto the 
oddeſs Minerva, and named it Athene. 
n his time was the great flood and inun- 
dation of the waters, which marred and 
drowned the moſt part of Grecia. And in 
this great deluge were only ſaved thoſe that 
conls get up to the mountains, or the 
other, which were conveyed towards Deu- 
calion, king of Theſſalia ; by whom ac- 
cording to the feignings of the Poets, the 
world was, by order of ſucceſſion, reſtored. 
The kingdom being ſince come unto 
Eriſtheus, during his reign, the ſowing of 


corn was brought in and invented in 
Elufine, by Triptolemus ; and therefore, 
in remembrance of this good thing, the 
nights were ſacred unto him. The Atbe- 
nians being eſteemed the wiſeſt amongſt 
the Grecians, for that the adminiſtration 
of their commonwealth was governed by 
the ſage and wiſe doctrines of the philo- 
—_— made a law, That to every one 
of them it was permitted to take two 
wives, but thereby were ſtraitly forbidden 
to keep any concubines, ſaying it to be a 
thing without all honeſty, to keep other 
men's wives, and to give unto his own an 
ill example of living. And this they did 
for the opinion which they had, that a 
man could not live without women and 
company ; and when the one was brought 
to-bed, or fick, he might go unto the 
other ; or elſe, if the one was barren, the 
other might bring forth children and ſuc- 
ceſſion ; and to her that was fit to con- 
ceive, the government and adminiſtration 
of the houſe was given, and the baren 
woman was unto him as a ſervant. 
Pliny, in one of his epiſtles ſaith, That 
the Athenians were wont to marry the bro- 
ther with the ſiſter, but not the uncle with 
the neice; alledging, for his reaſon, 
that the marriage of a brother with the 
ſiſter was an even match ; but the uncle 
with the neice was the marrying the old 


with the young. 


CH AP. I. 
The Laws of SOL ON, given to the ATHENIANS. 


$0 LON being by the common voice 

of the Athenians, choſen for the gene- 
ral reformer of their laws, and of the whole 
eſtate of their commmonwealth, to confirm 
or aboliſh that which he thought reaſon- 
able, firſt revoked and made void all thoſe 
which Dracon had made, except certain 
touching murthering and deaths of men, 
for that they were too ſevere and rigorous: 
for, for all ſorts of crimes he had almoſt 
ordained but one puniſhment only, which 
was death ; ſo as if any had been found 
in idleneſs, or if he had ſtolen fruits or 
herbs out of a garden, he was as well con- 
demned to Bs. q as if he had been a mur- 


derer, or ſacrilege, which gave occaſion 
unto Demades; that the laws of Dracon were 
rather written with blood than with ink. 
Secondly, He ordained that the rich citi- 
zens ſhould have the offices of magiſtrates, 


and that the meaner ſort of the people 
ſhould have their part in the authority and 
government of the city: He made gene- 
rally to be eſtimated, the goods of every 
one particularly, putting into the firſt or- 
der thoſe which were found as well in grain 
as fruits of yearly revenues the quantity 
of five hundred minotes liquided, and 
thoſe he called pentacoſiomedimnes, which 
is to ſay, having five hundred mi- 
notes revenue; and thoſe which had three 
hundred, and might maintain a horſe of 
ſervice, were put into the ſecond degree, 
and were called Knights ; and thoſe which 
had but two hundred, were put into the 
third rank, and were called Zeugites ; but 
the other being under two hundred, were 
put unto the fourth rank, and he called 
them Theles, as who would ſay, Mercio- 
naries, and would not permit theſe to _ 
| erciſe 


of Nicholas Nicholay into TURKET. 


erciſe any publick office, nor yet to enjoy 
the right of burgeſy, but to have voices 
in the elections, aſſemblies of the city, 
and judgments in which the people were 
ſovereign judges. | 
Notwithſtanding, the better to provide 
for the weakneſs of the people, he permit- 
ted unto every one that would, to take 
in hand the quarrel of him that had been 
wronged, Above the counſel of the A. 
reopages, Which he had eſtabliſhed he ſet, 


another ſecond council of an hundred 


men, for the matters of ſtate, which he 
did chuſe out of every degree, whereof four 
were choſen to conſult upon matters be- 
fore they were proponed unto the people. 
He willed moreover, that if any had mar- 
ried a rich and young heir, and that af- 
terwards he was found not able to live 
with her ſo fleſhly as his youth required, 
that then it was permitted to the woman 
to chuſe to her help the neareſt kinſman 
of her husband, ſuch as ſhould pleaſe her, 
and to couple her ſelf with him, ſo 
that the children that he ſhould be- 
get, ſhould at the leaſt be of the blood 
and lineage of her husband. Furthermore, 
he took away the dowries of other mar- 
riages, willing that the men ſhould have 
with their wives three gowns only, and 
certain other ſmall moveables of little va- 
lue, thinking it a thing neither juſt nor 
reaſonable, that marriage ſhould be made 
a traffick to be gained by, as by other 
merchandizes ; but wiſhed that it ſhould 
be done of a hearty love to the common 
children. He forbad the ſpeaking evil 
of the dead, and expreſsly not to wrong 
or injure the citizens, either in word or 
deed, upon pain of three drachmas ; the 
one to be given to him that ſhould be of- 
fended, and the other two to be for the 
common purſe : He permitted unto eve 


one to make a will, and to take ſuch an 


heir, as he ſhould think good ; ſo as he 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


had no children: He permitted alſo the 
killing of the adulterer, being found with 
the deed ; but only condemned him that 
took a woman of free condition by force, 
in an hundred drachmas : He forbid that 
none might ſell his daughters or ſiſters, 
except that being married, they were 
found in adultery. To thoſe that won 
the prize at the J mict Games, he ordain- 
ed out of the common purſe an hundred 
drachmas, and thoſe that had won at the 


Olimpick, five hundred ; and to him 


that brought in the head of a wolf, was 

iven five drachmas, and one drachma 
Pr the head of a ſhe-wolf ; he would 
not that the freedom of the city ſhould 
be given unto any ſtranger, except he 
were baniſhed his country for ever. He 
made many other goodly ordinances, 
which I paſs with ſilence, refering unto the 
reader, that which Plutarch hath written 
of the life of the ſaid Solon; but will de- 
clare only, that after he had authorized 
the laws for an hundred years, he made 
them to be written on boards, or roun- 
dles of wood (which roundles, according 
to Ariſtotle, were called Cyrbes) and feign'd 
that the goddeſs Minerva had invented 
the ſame; and afterwards, having made 
the council and common people to ſwear 
the obſervation thereof, becauſe of the 
opportunity which ſome daily uſed, to 
take away or mitigate ſome of them; 
he took leave of the Athenians for ten 

ears, and by ſea went into Egypt, where 

e remained a certain ſpace; afterwards, 
returning into Cyprus, in the end return'd 
to Athens, where he found ſuch troubles, 
ſeditions, and partialities, among the inha- 
bitants, that in the end they _ the 
way unto Pbiſiſtratus, to uſurp his tyran- 
ny, to the great grief of the ſaid Solon, 
which, notwithſtanding, lived unto the 
time that Hegeſtrate was provoſt of A 
thens. | 


pe 


The Arms of the MAcEtDONIANS. 


6 & HE Macedonians, in times paſt, 

were amongſt the other Grecians in 
feats of war moſt valiant and flouriſhing ; 
they had their phalangue like unto a four- 
ſquare battle of footmen, joined together 
with their arms; being long pikes called 
Eariſſes, of eighteen foot long ; with the 
which they opened the battles of their 
enemies; their head-peice was of a raw 
ox hide, their cuiraſſe quilted with flax, 
the ſhield of leather, the javelin and ſword 
ſhort; and thus were ſet out their pha- 
langue, which as Vegece writeth, were at 


the firſt but eight thouſand men; but ac- 
cording to Dion, of the life of Antonie 


Caracole, every phalangue Macedonique, 
in the time of Alexander the great, was 
ſixteen thouſand men; and did not ſet in 
order their legions as the Romans did, 
which made one range to enter within a- 
nother; but made only a ſoldier to enter 
in the place of him that was ſlain, and by 
ſuch warlike order did many high and 
memorable feats of arms. But after the 


diſcomfiture of the Per/fians, through the 
marvellous increaſe of their power, 1 
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fell into ſuch a vain glory and arrogancy 
(even as at all times pride and preſumption 
are accuſtomed to accompany great proſ- 
perities) that in the place of moſt honeſt 
government, which they had in their com- 
mon wealth, they gave themſelves to a life 


_ diſorder*d, corrupted, and full of all vil- 


lainy, and abominable diſſolution; where - 
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upon enſued, that during the time of this 
monarchy, the Grecians had between 
themſelves many great and long wars 
yea ſuch, as in the end, this ſo noble Gre. 
cia was altogether ruined and deſtroyed ; 
for every one attempting upon it of all 
ſides, it was in the end given as a prey 


unto all ſtrangers, 


CHAP. XXXV, 
The Ancient Religion of the Gx EIA Ns. 


T” HE fame Grecians, through their 

= marvellous induſtry, and ſublety 
of ſpirit, were inventors of many mon- 
ſtrous manners of ſuperſtition and idolatry, 
for every one of them had their god, 
rayers, and ceremonies proper unto 
themſelves. Jupiter was honoured among 
them, for a remedy of ſtorms and tem- 
eſts; Mars tor to eſchew the perils and 
ortunes of war: They honoured Juno to 


get riches, Pallas to obtain wiſdom, and 


Venus for to have deſcent, and a thouſand 
like follies, which amongſt them were ob- 
ſerved; ſo as they fell into ſuch infamy, 
that in the end they eſtabliſhed their ſo- 
lemn feaſts impure and unhoneſt : At the 
which it was unto every one indifferently 
28 under pretext of religion and 

olineſs, to raviſh and deflour women 
and maidens : Such were the brave ſo- 
lemnities of their falſe gods, by the Gre- 
cians anciently e under colour of 
religion; and ſo deeply were their hearts 
drowned in error and idolatry moſt abo- 


minable, through ignorance of true un- 


derſtanding, and knowledge of the moſt 
high lord. Cecrops, of whom before 
mention is made, was 'the firſt among 
them that called on God, under the 
name of Jupiter, who invented the ima- 


ges, and dreſſed the altars for to offer ſa- 
crifices : And Orpheus was he which pro- 
duced and celebrated the firſt ſacrifices 
unto Liber Pater, in the mountain Boe- 


tia, near unto Thebes, where Liber Pater 


was born, Wherefore they were called 
Orpheique, and in the fame Orphee was 
afterwards taken and torn in pieces. And 
likewiſe, among the Thebans, the eagle 
was 1n opinion thought to be of ſuch di- 
vinity, that becauſe ſhe did fly ſo high, 
they ſuppoſed her to have ſome ommu- 
nication with God. The Athenians allo 
had their religion in ſuch honour and re- 
verence, that they baniſhed out of their 
city the philoſopher Diagoras, for that he 
durſt write, that he doubted whether there 
were any gods; and if there were any, 
what kind of ones they might be. Theſe 
alſo condemned the wiſe Socrates, for the 
ſuſpicious opinion they had in him, that 
he would have brought into their city a 
new religion, which Socrates, when it was 
reported unto him, that the 4thenians 
had condemned him to die ; And hey, 
(quoth he) are undoubtedly condemn d by 
Nature. Behold, thus have ye the an- 
cient manner of living, and religion of 
the Grecians, 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
De Modern Religion of the GRECIANS. 


A® OUT the time that the Saviour of 
1 the world ſuffered death and paſſion 
on the croſs, with his own blood, to buy 
again the ſin of our firſt father, the true 
religion and knowledge of God began to 
ſhew and take root among the Grecians, 
through the means of the holy preachings 
of the diſciples and apoſtles of Yeſus Cri, 
namely, by the apoſtle St. Paul, which 

y divine inſpiration in Theſſalonia, A. 
thens, Corinth and Achaia, preached and 
pronounced Chriſt to be the true Meſſias; 
and through many godly miracles, fo 
multiplied chriſtianity, that in the end, 


leaving their damnable ſuperſtition, the 
worſhipping and calling on their falſe 
gods (which ſo long time had held them 
in obſcurity and dark damnation) they 
acknowledged their faults, and opened 
their eyes, to take the right taſte of the 
light to eternal ſalvation, wherein they 
have always perſiſted ; until ſuch time, as 
through the invention and curſed venom 
of Satan, they fell (in ſucceſſion of time) 
into many errors and damnable hereſies; 
as into that of the Manicheans, which af- 
firmed, that there were two gods, the 


one good, and the other evil, which both 
i | were 


were eternal; that Jeſus Chriſt was not 
the true God. They boaſted alſo, that 
they could give the Holy Ghoſt: they 
forbad marriages, and all ſuperior puiſ- 
ſance; and as for the books of the apo- 
ſtles, they would by no means believe in 
them, but made doctrines of themſelves, 
which they called goſpels of Jeſus Chriſt. 
They were alſo infected with Donatus 
ſects, which ſaid the Son to be leſs than 
the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, to be 
leſs than God the ſon: after wards, fol- 
lowing the hereſy of Neſtor, 'biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, affirmed, that the Virgin 
Mary was not the mother of God, but 
only the mother of a man, in placing 
O ns, the one human and the 
other divine: with the heretick Zutiches, 
abbot in Conſtantinople, faid, the divinity 
to be with the humanity, and conſe- 
euiently, from the time of Conſtantine 
the emperor, they ſtuck unto the infected 
hereſy of Arius, which was no leſs peſti- 
ferous than the other ; for they taught that 
Jeſus Chriſt was not born naturally God, 
and divers other moſt blaſphemous things 
more amply written in the firſt book of 
Theodorete biſhop of Cyropolis, whereby, 
in the end, through God's miracy- 
lous work, the author of the ſame ſect 
was puniſhed according to his de- 
ſervings; for being preſſed in his b 

as he was going to the ſtobl, he bur! 
through the midſt of His belly, arid 16 
died miſerably ; and, notwithſtanding 
that all their errors have been rejected 
and convinced by many ſynods and 
counſels, yet do they, at this pteſenti err 
in many things from our faith ; for they 
maintain thai the Holy Ghoſt proceeds 
from the Father, and not from the Sen. 
They do nothing agree with the Latin,; 
for they will, by no means, acknowledge 
the pope of Rome to be the head of their 
church, and much leſs do efteem his 
commandments; but, on the contrary, 
do ſay, that the popes (whom they 
eſteem, with all their adherents, as 


and violated the goſpels, and of 
of our religion, to add, or 
that which ſeemed good unto t 


to ſerve their inſatiable and damn 


avarice, Moreover, they ſay themſe K 


to be the firſt that were converted un 


the primitive church, as by the apoſtles 
it was preached and anounced unto them. 
They have four patriarchs, in four ſeveral 
ee which do command, and 
ave power of the Oriental churches, 
whereof the firſt and principal is he 
ict & *. Conſtantinople, unto whom, 
0. I, 


N 
reticks and ſchiſmaticks) have c- 


8% 
the faith, and that becauſe they believe 
purely and ſimply the true traditions of 


as unto their chief ſuperior, they do obey 
with all honour reverence, all the 
chriſtians of Grecia, Macedonia, Epire, 
Thracia, and tlie Iſles of Archepelagus, 
and other countries ſubject unto the Con- 
Pantinopolitan empire, yea, and over the 
Muſcovites. The ſecond reſideth at 
Cairo, and hath under him Egypt and 
Arabia. The third commandeth over 
Judoa, Damast, Barut, and Tripoli in Sy- 
via, and keeps his ſeat at Jeruſalem. The 
fourth and laſt, hath his place of abode 
in the city of Antioch, and hath puiſſance 
over the Greek church of ria Theſe 
—— are choſen and created by the 
metropolitans of the provinces, as the 
popes are by the cardinals, and above all 
things, they have a regard to chuſe 
amongſt them, thoſe which they think to 
be of a 7 5 age, witty, manful, and 
of a holy life. And notwithſtandin 
they have the full power and authority 
over their churches, yet do they not 
poſſeſs either towns, caſtles, or fortr eſſes, 
nor yet do entertain men of war or 
archers, for the guard of their perſons. 
They do not alſo apparel themſelves in 
cloth of gold, purple, velvet, criniſon 
fattin, or any other cloth .6f filk but 
do live in all Rel modeſty, 
having none other revenue tor their en- 
tertainment, ör living, "books and ap- 
— but about the ſum f to hundred 
ucats A yeur; Which are ordbained And 
diſtributed unto them by tHe churehes over 


which they do command; und theirigat- 


ments are nothing more different; nor 
more rich; than thoſe of d ſnmnple monk, 
whom they call Caloir; but hat upon 
their head; inſtead of à thice- browned 
mitre, they wear u gfeat felt hag wherevpor 
iy laid a lurge band of cloth of gold eroſs- 
wiſe. Their prieſts did wear long beards, 
and were married to one woman only, 
which coming to die, they might not 
marry another; and if they were found 
in adultery, they were puniſhed by their 
iors without any mercy. They do 
at@he maſs in their vulgar language, 

CE het to be underſtood of all 
„ aq $mmunicate the Lord's ſup- 
Mer two kinds, and do it mdf 
as well unto the great as leſſer 
They do not put any water into 
ir wine; they deny the purgatory, and 
y, that prayers, faſtings, and alms, do 
nothing help the ſouls of the deceaſed, 
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and will not ſuffer any of the carved ' 
images of the ſaints in their churches, but 


only flat pictures painted. Theſe patriarchs 
have, beſides, another cuſtom veryſtrange, 
which is, that every year, on the Good- 
friday, they do anathemiſe and excom- 


municate the pope, and all princes and 
JJ 
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The other Lent they 
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chriſtian people obeying unto the traditions 
of the Roman church. They do obſerve 
two Lents with great abſtinence; whereof 
the firſt beginneth on the Fat-monaay, 
being nine days before the Lent of the 
Latins ; and THE theſe nine days, they 
may eat eggs, cheeſe, and fiſh ; but after 
that, until Eaſter, they do abſtain from 
fiſh, and other meat that hath blood in it. 
do ſolemnize in the 
time of the Advent, and then do faſt 
forty days with like abſtinence as at the 
firſt, And finally, they have many other 
ceremonies far different from the Roman 
church, and although in their religion 
they do obſerve many good things, yet 
do they, in many things, differ much 
from 0 primitive 0 I mean ſuch 
as have been taught us by the apoſtles, 
By reaſon of which their errors, as for 
divers other vices, wherewith they have 
been, and are entangled, it is not to be 
marvel'd at, though this Grecian nation 
which hath been the moſt flouriſhing in 
all Europe, as well in government of 
commonwealth as adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice, good poey full of excellent 
captains and good ſoldiers, and expert 

hiloſophers, yea, that rightly it might 

ave been called the juſt ſpring, and 
fountain of all philoſophy and liberal 
ſciences, That now, through the variable 
courſe - of nature and unſtedfaſtneſs of 
fortune, the moſt deſart, barbarous, and 
deſolated country habitable on earth, it 
is fallen into ignominious calamity, 
and miſerable ſervitude, under thoſe that 
are more barbarous, For beſides the 

eat vices wherein they were ſo deep 
83 being in the chief of their 
monarchy and magnificence, after they 
had overcome the Perfians, feeling them- 


ſelves rich and puiſſant, becauſe of ſuch 
a ſpoil, they fell into ſuch pride and pre- 
ſumption, that not being able to live in 
peace one with another, had between 
them many long -and cruel wars ; upon 
which followed the ruin, ſaccagement and 
deſolation of their country, burning of 
their cities, cruel murdering of their an- 
tient citizens, and other ineſtimable 
loſſes, ſo as by the ſame Grecia was alto- 
gether deſtroy'd, marred, and over- 
thrown ; yea, that after it was ſet as a 
prey, and open paſſage to thoſe that 
would invade the ſame, and in the end, 
from honeſt commonwealths, and poli- 
tick government, the inhabitants were 
brought under many, and forthwith un- 
der kingdoms. And after they had re- 


mained under the ſubjection and obeiſance 


of the Roman empire, unto the laſt Con- 
ſtantine, for making up of their laſt ca- 
lamities, by divine permiſſion, and for 
uniſhment of their vices and deteſtable 
ins, after they had loſt their emperor, 
and the imperial city of Conſtantinople, 
his wife, children, parents, friends, and 
riches, to the whole ruin of the oriental 
empire, - they being all dead, or captives, 
ſequeſtered of their rights, immunities, 
franchiſes, and liberties, to the moſt 
ſhameful confuſion of princes and chriſtian 
tentates, and contempt of divine re- 
gion ; theſe wretched Grecians are left 
under the miſerable ſervitude of theſe 
miſcreated Mabometiſts, conſtrained to 
1 tributes, yea, to pay the 
tenth perſon of their own children, as 
before in the deſcription of the Aaamo- 
glans, I have declared. Such are the 
righteous judgments of God towards the 
misbelieving, and thoſe that abuſe his 
gracious gifts. 
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The Deſcri cription of a Port in the Perfian Gulph, commodious for our Bob. 
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PREACHERS TRAVELS 


Wherein is ſet down * 


ATrue JOUR NAL, to the Confines of the Ea. 


Indies, through the great Countries of Sraca, 
Mrsoror Adi, ARMENIA, Msopr4, Hrzcanta, 
and ParTHIMA: | | 


WITH 


The AUTHO R's Return by the Way of Fenz Soetann, 
| Ani, CHALDBA and ARABIA. 


co n e, 


A fall SURVEY of the Kingdom of „ERS I; 104 in 
what Terms the 2222 ſan ſtands with the Great-Turk, 2 
this Day. 


VV. 
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A true Relation of Sir AwTHONY SHERLEY 's Entertainment 
there; and the Eſtate that his Brother, Foy Robert 1 lived i in, after 
his Departure for Chr; iftendom, 


WITH 


Indian Merchants: and à brief Ret ak ms e Ae in * 
Turkiſh ALCORAN, _ 
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To the virtuous and worthy Knight, Sir Tuomas HuNT, one of his Majeſty's 
77 of the Peace, and Quorum, in the County of Surry, J. C. wiſh- 
eth all terreſtrial and celeſtial Happineſs. | 


n nn —— — —̃ — — — —ͤ—ͤ 

T HEN I conſider that it is the common manner of all, that write any 
books in this age, to dedicate the ſame to one or other of great place, I 
I. me, to whom I might offer theſe my travels; and at laſt re- 
ſolved with myſelf, none to be more fit hop your worſhip; both in regard of your 
zeal to religion (becauſe you do give to divers congregations in this land, mk cih. 
out filver, and bread without money, which not many other patrons do ;) as alſo for 


ou loye unto ſcholars, wha though in this ynghanktul,age of .ours, men wonder at 
20 eri Pane avew ; And we wonder again at them, becauſe they;dogdq little 


for us; yet myſelf, and many others now, of ſome place in thejchurch, never de- 


parted diſcontented from you. Many ather reſpects, as well publick as private, do 
naturally bear this ſmall diſcourſe t6 the very point and centre of your worſhip's only 


patronage. : | 
* of, &þis) diſgpyrie,. you ſhall find an the e and co 
ne Redder ed Fg dr Ken kent, ot 


c q þ 
e he nanner, there 1s no great matter of learning or ingenious inden 
a file Matihm of a ſipygle! tooth 155 rener ce b Which may happily con- 
cern the learned, Li give ſome ſatisfaction to an indifferent reader, when he ynder- 
ſtands; hõ two t the molt mighty and maſt wathke prince among the Barbarians, 
the Great Turk and the Perfian, are now in arms one againſt the the 3 ſtirred up 
thereunto by two of our countrymen, Sir Anthony Sherley, 'and Mr. Robert Sherley 
his brother. | | 

A war not only like to be long and bloody, but alſo very commodious, and of 
great opportunity to the chriſtian commonweal ; for that it doth grant and give lei- 
ſuge to divers parts of Cbriſtendom to A themſelves, and to increaſe their forces 
much weakened, both by the Great Turk's wars; and moſt of all by their civil diſ- 
ſentions at home. For Cortug-ogli, the Turkiſh pirate, in his perſwaſive oration to 
his great maſter Solyman the magnificent, to beſiege Rhodes, could fay unto him, 
« And now, dread Sovereign, if it pleaſe you to vouchſafe but to look into the matter, 
« you ſhall ſee that there is a divine occaſion, by the procurement of our great pro- 
e phet Mabomet, preſented unto your moſt ſacred majeſty, for that the chriſtians of 
« the weſt are at diſcord and mortal war among themſelves.” And to fay the truth, 
the diſcords and diſſentions of chriſtian princes have laid mare countries fo the enrich- 
ment of the Great Turk, than ever his bow or ſhield could have purchaſed. In the 
days of Mahomet the ſecond, theſe polluted Saracens had gleaned out of Chriſtendom, 
like ſcattered ears of corn, neglected by the owners, two hundred cities, twelve king- 
doms, and two empires, and {till as a canker running on, before the Perſian took the 
field againſt them, they every year did fret and eat into Chriſtendom. 
Finully, I might have added many worthy collections, as well out of facred as pro- 
ge writers, char haye Wrüten of the mol ſtately and magnificent empire of the 

edes and Perfians in times paſt, and ſo have compared it, with the modern and 
preſent ſtate thereof; which hath ſcarce a ſhadow of the antique government, where- 
with it was then ruled and ene | Pu ts matter would have proved too long, 
and made this volume too great: and therefore, for thoſe advertiſements, I purpoſe to 


t 

gar porn forth, when God ſhall make me ſtrong and able. In the mean time, what- 
er Where Eine, T leave if with your worship, beſceching you to give it enter- 

tamment. And % 1 da moſt humbly rake iny leave, commending both yourſelf, 

5 virtuous lady, and your whole family to the beſt mierkies of the lord Feſus. 

rom my houſe in Southwark, this eighteenth of Ocfober, Anno Domini, One thou- 

ſand ſix hundred and eleven. | | 
ewa ur mudiſbip to cammamd in the Lord, 

Jon CARTWRIGHT. 


Gente R E A D E R, 


* was my purpoſe to have added to this journal, ſame obſervations touching our 
north-weſt — with many reaſons to have proved the great 1 there- 
of. But I am perſwaded by ſome friends to make ſtay thereof, until the truth of the 
news: That it is already diſcovered, be thoroughly examined. In the mean time 
moderate thy opinion of our former proceedings. And though ſome malevolent 
tongues have eſpecially ſhot out their venomous poiſon againſt me, upon what 
ground they cannot -uſtly ſay, when they have been preſſed thereto ; yet God is my 
witneſs, that my conſcience is clear, either from WrOnging the company that then 
was, or any ways from hindering the full proceeding of that voyage, which I pur- 
poſe ſhortly to make good unto the world. And for this ſmall diſcourſe, if it paſs 
current in thy judgment, I ſhall think myſelf to have gained enough, in lieu of all 
the travels, of all the dangers and perils, that I have ſuſtained in thoſe places, 
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Wherein is ſet down a general Deſcription of the 
moſt principal Kingdoms, that have been, and are at this 
Day in As 1A the Great, viz, Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, 
the Great, Media, Hyrcania, Parthia, Perſia, Suſſana, Chal- 
dea, Aſſyria, and Arabia: Together with the moſt memo- 
rable Occurrences and Expeditions, which the Princes. of 
thoſe Parts have had each againſt the other. 
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The PR E F A C E. 


Ty) OMPEY the great being put to flight in the battle at Pharſalia, by Julius 
| Cæſar, was deſirous to know of Cratippus, the philoſopher, what ſhould be' the 

event of the wars between Cæſar and himſelf, demanding of him, Ay ſis provi- 
dentia? Whether the purpoſe and decree of God were unchangeable without altera- 
tion? To whom Cratippus anſwered, not as a philoſopher, but as a true divine, fay- 
ing, Fatales eſſe imperiorum periodos, The providence of God is moſt ſure and certain; 
which Pompey found moſt true, in a ſmall time after, when Cæſar was created the 
firſt emperor of the Roman monarchy z and which alſo ſhall be verified (God willing) 
in the diſcourſe of this journal; wherein is principally ſhewed, how all human af- 
fairs, and the greateſt cities of renown have had their periods in their greateſt per- 
fections; to which, though they have aſcended gradatim, yet they have forthwith 
fallen into a retrograde of declination, till they have been brought to the loweſt de- 
gree which miſery can allot : So true is that of Seneca + | | | 


Nulla ſors longa, dolor & voluptas 
Invicem cedunt : brevior voluptas, 
\ Ima permutat brevis hora ſummis : 

Nemo confidat nimium ſecundis. 

Nemo deſperet meliora lapis. 


No chance is long, for grief and eke delight, 
By courſe give place, pleaſure hath ſhorter flight, 
An hour but ſhort, that preſently doth end. 
Doth make the loweſt things aloft aſcend : | 
Let none too much truſt in a proſperous ſtate, 

Let none deſpair, but hope for better fate. 


For in this ſmall diſcourſe we ſhall ſee how unavoidable deſtruction doth always at- 
tend on the ſucceſſion of greatneſs, and advancement on the poſterity of miſery ; as 
alſo the ſacking of many cities, the depopulating of the greateſt countries, the de- 
poſing of princes, and high deſcended families of their lives, together with their 
crowns and kingdoms ; and that in ſo ſhort a time, as never the like was executed The cau- 
in the antique world. Two reaſons have moved me to ſet down this journal; the ſes m_ 
one, for that I have not yet ſeen any that hath made a full pn ge of theſe parts, author to 
as they are at this day, which I hope ſhall be performed by myſelf, who ſpent much ,,4e this 
Vor. I. nn 102 T0 amejournal, 


1 


The Preacher Travels. 


time-in-theſe-countes, being familiarly converſant (to help my lnowledge herein) 
with many ſultans, and principal commanders in the kingdom of Perſia; as alſo . 
vers Janizaries, who ſerved in the wars, between the Great Turk and the Perſian: 
The other is, for that 1 do verily perſwade myſelf, that this diſcourſe will breed 
-eanch delight unto any indifferent „when he ſhall underſtand how mighty the 
forces are of the Per/ian king, a capital enemy of the name of Chriſt ; as alſo in 
what terms he ſtandeth at this day with the Great Turk, what kingdoms he poſſeſſeth, 
whit prbvincæs art fubjeft unto him, his worſhip, his religion, his kind of govern- 
ment, their weapons, their manner of fight, their form of battle, the revenues and 
expences of that crown; and in a word, whatſoever elſe is neceſſary to be known. 
inally, you have here deſeribed the ſeveral nations, ſituations, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and pfovinoes, which Thave ſeen, and paſſed by. It is not my rod write 
agy thing of, the iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea, which we failed by, areſo much 
renowned in old writers, viz, Majorca and Minorca, Corfica, Sicilia, Malta, Cephalonia, 
Cant, Candia, Rhodes and Cyprus; howſoever many excellent things might be ſpoken 
of them; yet ſeeing they are ſo well known to moſt of our nation, I omit to write, 
binding myſelf to a relation of what mine eyes have ſeen in more remote parts of the 
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world, not reſpecting the no ame of the vulgars; but contenting myſelf with the 


conſcience - of truth, beſide 


(I proteſt) I purpoſe to write nothing. 


A ND firſt, I will begin at Alexan- 
dretta. Alexandretia, now called 
Scanderoon, is a road in the bot- 
of the Mediterranean-Sea, on the 
coaſt of Cilicia, where our merchants land 
their goods to be ſent to Aleppo : within 
eight miles of this road is Tharſus, the 
chief city of Cilicia, and the country of 
St. Paul: the place alſo where king So- 
lomon ſent for great ſtore of gold, and o- 
ther proviſion for the building of the tem- 
ple: Whither the prophet Jonas allo fled, 
when he ſhould have gone to Nineveb. 
A little from this town did Alexander 


the Great give the overthrow in perſon to 


Darius, in joining of their firſt battle to- 
gether. | | 

- Lying at an anchor in the aforeſaid 
road the ſpace of two hours, our Jani- 
zaries, with a ſufficient guard, and hor- 
ſes for ourſelves, were ready to conduct 
us up to Aleppo, and ſafe-· guard us as well 


as they might, from the dangers and evils 


The Beginning of the TRAVEL. 


which many times in the way doth befal 
paſſengers, In our paſſage up, no mat- 
ter of importance happened : Many falfe 
rumours of thieves were divulged by the 
country people, to affright us; but we 
(by the aſſiſtance of God) arrived in ſafe- 
ty at Aleppo; being ſome ſix miles be- 
fore our approach to the city, encountred 
by many of our Engliſh merchants, to 
give us the welcome on the Turki/p ſhore, 
After mutual courteſies ended, they ac- 
companied us into the city, unto the con · 
ſul-· palace; where having diſmounted ours 
ſelves, we were well entertained by Mr. 
Richard Coletbruſt, worthy conſul then 
to our worthp Engliſh nation. At whoſe 
charge and expences, I abode twomonths 
and better: All which time I fell into 
conſideration, not ſo much of the city as 
of the province, in which it ſtandeth, of- 
fering hereby unto myſelf, two things 
worthy of obſervation. 


The DescrieTion of STR IA. 


IRST, the greatneſs of the king- 
dom of Syria, which confronteth 
eaſtward on Meſopotamia ; ſouth- 
ward on Arabia; northward on Cilia, 
and Ala the Leſs; and weſtward on 
Tyre and Lydon, and the bottom of the 
Maditerrancan - Sea. The other the di- 
viſion of the ſaid kingdom, which divi- 


deth itſelf into five notable provinces; 
viz. Paleſtina, Phænicia, Celeſiria, Syria, 
and Camogena. The laſt of which five is 
that which runneth up to the river 
Euphrates, and to the confines of Arme- 
nia, in which ſtandeth the great and 
wealthy _y of Aleppd. This kingdom 
of Syria hath divers cities of * ; 

| ut 


but my PC 3% $475 3 
when my journal .Ieadeth me unto, anc 


which iny eyes have ſeen, viz. Tripolis, 


Hamath, Antioch, and Aleppo. . 
The Deſcription of Tripolis, 
ERIPOLIS is a town, which ſtand- 
eth under à part of mount ybanus, two 
Exnplih miles diſtant from a port, which 
trendeth in the form of an half moon, ha- 


ving on the one ſide thereof five block - 
hoitſes, or ſmall forts, wherein is very 


ou artillery, and kept by an hundred 


attizaries, This city is as great as Bri- 
tal, and walled about, the walls being of 
no great force, The chiefeſt ſtrength is 


4 ciradd, which ſtandeth on the fouth- 


fide, within the walls, and overlooks the 


whole town ; and is ſtrongly kept with 
two hundred Janizaries, and good artil- 
tery. Through the midft of this city 
th a river, wherewith they water 
their gardens and mulberry trees, in ſuch 
fort, that there breed on them abundance 


of filk-worms, wherewith the inhabitants 


make great ſtore of very white ſilk, which 
is the chiefeſt natural commodity in and 
about this place. Finally, this road of 
Tarapolos or Trapolos, commonly called 
Tripblis, was more frequented (before 
Scanderoon was found out) with all ſorts 
of Chriſtian merchants, as Venetians, Ge- 
noeſe, Florentines, Marſilians, Sicilians, 
Raguſes, and Engliſhmen, than any other 
port of the Great Turk's dominions. Some 
ſay, that the ſcale is again tranſlated from 


| Scanderoon thither ; but how true it is, I 


leave to the merchants to report. One 
inconvenience this town is ſubject unto ; 
for right before it, toward the ſea, is a 
bank of 9 which gathers ul 
incteafes with the weftern wi s, in ſuch 


fort, that according to an old propheſy a- 


mong them, this bank is like to ſwallow 
up arid overwhelm the town; for every 
year it increaſes more and more, and eat- 


eth up many gardens and orchards ; al- 
beit they 


Numb. 
xiii. 22. 
1Chron. i. 
16. 


uſe all policy to diminiſh the 
fame, and to make it firm ground, 


The Deſcription of Hamath, 


THREE days journey from this 
town, in the mid-way to Aleppo ſtandeth 
Hamath, a city of great antiquity, and 
very famous in the ſcripture ; for it was 
delivered up into the hands of David, by 
Toi, who was king of the ſame. Ir ſtand- 
eth on à very goodly plain, repleniſhed 
abundantly with corn, and cotton-wooll ; 
but 1s much ruinated, and falleth more 
and more to decay ; aud at this day there 


ſo now at this day, 


The Preacher y Travels. 


is to ſpeak but of ao, 


is ſcarce one half of the wall "ſtanding, 
which hath been very fair and ſtrong : 
But becauſe it coſt many men's lives to 


win it, the Great Turk will not have it 


repair d, commanding theſe words to be 
ſet over the caſtle-· gate, which ſtandeth in 


the midſt of the town, in the Arabian 


tongue : Curſed be the father and the ſon, 


that ſhall lay their hands to the repairing 
of this place. * | 


The Deſcription of Antioch, 
NOT far from this town is the fa- 


mous city Antioch, which in antient time 


was called Epidaphane, or Epiphane, 
and of the Hebrews Reblatha, ſome time 
the ſeat of the Syrian kings, and after- 
wards the metropolitical city of Syria, 
having under it an hundred and fifty bi- 
ſhops : Famous for many things, but a- 
mongſt the lit e it was the ſeat of 


the bleſſed apoſtle St. Peter, and becauſe 
it was the place, where the profe(- 
ſors of chriſtian religion took the name of 
Chriſtians, This city lyeth upon the river 
Orontes, in ſcripture called Farfar, about 
twelve miles from the ſea, and was once 
ſtrongly fortified both by nature on the 
one ſide by high broken mountains, on 
on the other fide by art, being compadſſe 

about with a double wall, the uttermoſ} 
whereof is of hard ſtone, of an huge big- 
neſs, and the other of brick with four 


hundred and ſixty towers on the om | 


and an impregnable caſtle at the eaſt-en 
thereof, whereunto was joining a i 
lake, coming out of the great river, whi 
watereth the ſouth ſide of the city. 
But in the year of grace 1187, Saladin 
Sultan of Agypt, dealt ſo cunningly with 
the patriarch, that by his means the caſtle 
(otherwiſe almoſt impregnable) was for 
gold betray*d untohim. By means where- 
of Saladin in a ſhort time became lord 
and maſter of that famous city (which was 
hardly gain'd by the whole power of the 
Chribians, after eleven months ſiege) and 
with it five and twenty cities more, 
depended on the fortune thereof, with 
the provinces * S thereunto; an 
e ſplendor and beau- 
ty thereof is altogether eclipſed by the 
Turks, there reſting and remaining in the 
midſt of the ruinous walls a ſmall village 
to be ſeen. 


- 
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Cloſe by the walls of this ruinous town, TheRiver 


tioch, being number'd amongſt the fa - 
mous ruins of Syria, whoſe banks I havg 
view'd, even from its ſpringing head to 
its main channel, which is near to Seleu- 

C18 


runneth the river Orontes, which courſeth Orontes. 
through the large and 3 plain of An- 


— y_ 
— rn nee 


Nu 


neth very ſwiftly in its courſe, and 
many — and windings, (fo that thoſe 
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cia Pieria,; now called Soldin. This river 

amongſt the Turks and Arabians hath quite 

loſt its antient name: But becauſe it 8 
a 


that ſwim in it are oftentimes drown'd) 
as though the poor river had in that re- 
ſpect the nature of a murderer; therefore 
wy urks and the Moors do now give it a 


name, that expreſsly ſignifieth a murderer 


or traytor. 
The Deſeription of Aleppo. 
FROM this miſerable town we ſpent 


a day's journey and half to the rich and 


wealthy city of Aleppo, which in antient 


it from e The walls of 
the city are about three Engliſ miles in 
compaſs, and the ſuburbs almoſt as much 
more: and round about for four miles 
ſpace are ' goodly gardens, 'orchards 
and vineyards, . which bear abundance of 
delicate fruits, and of - the beſt wines, 
which are notwithſtanding very dear, by 
reaſon of the quantity thereof, that there 
is ſold and eaten, The number of people 
which reſort to this city may ealily be 
comprehended, ſince between the city and 
the ſuburbs, in the year of grace 1555, 
there died of the plague more than an 


hundred and twenty thouſand perſons in 


three months, No building of impor- 
tance is here to be ſeen, ſave the temples 


or moſques, and caines, all fabricated of Caines are 
hard quarry ſtone, arched and vaulted ftorehou- 

with ciſterns full of water in the midſt of '©* — 4 | 
the courts. In a word, this city is one ner 


times was called Heliopolis, and was that 
antient Haram mention'd ſo often in 
ſcripture, The Moors do call it Halip, 


which in our tongue ſignifieth milk, for hams, 


the ſame Arabians do ſay, that it was ſo 
called for the abundance of milk, which 
in the time of the patriarchs was yielded 
by the herds and flocks of cattle, which 
fed in thoſe champains. This city ſtand- 
eth in the province of Camogena, which 
runneth up to Euphrates, and to the con- 
fines of Armenia, and is now become the 
third capital city of the Turkiſh empire. 
And well it may be ſo accounted, ſince it 
is the greateſt place of traffick for a dry 


"town in all thoſe parts; for hither reſort 


75 Tartarians, Perſians, Armenians, 
ptians, Indians, &c, and many ſort of 
Chriſtians, all enjoying freedom of con- 
ſcience, and bringing thither all kinds of 
rich merchandize : The trade and traffick 


of which place, becauſe it is ſo well 


known to moſt of our nation, I omit to 
write of, Wes 

The air of this city is much pleaſing 
and delightful to a ſound and healthy bo- 
dy, but very piercing and dangerous for 
ſuch as have received any contagion at 
Scanderoon ; and therefore it is not good 
for any paſſenger to lie long at that road, 


but to haſten at his firſt arrival, ſo ſoon as 
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he can, up farther into the country, This 
city licth upon the river Singa, which as 
ſome report, a ſoldier of Grand Caire 
drew from Euphrates, and hath a chan- 


nel under-ground, which produceth many 


fountains both publick and private, yield- 
ing no ſmall pleaſure and contentment to 
the inhabitants. It containeth in circuit 
four hills, upon one of which is raiſed a 
goodly caſtle, having a deep ditch in- 
trench*d round about, and a bridge aſcend- 
ing ſtep by ſtep, with four gates, before 
you can pals into the caſtle itſelf, bein 

wry with a ſtrong and ſure garriſon o 

our or five hundred Fanizaries, both to 


curb the rebellion of the city and to keep 


of the moſt famous marts of the eaſt ; 
The cuſtoms that are paid by our Eng- 
1 nation, the French, the Venetians, 
the huge caravans, which come from 
Balſara, Perfia, Mecha, are exceeding 
great, and therefore may well obtain the 
third place of the Turkiſb empire. | 
Nevertheleſs it hath endured divers 
changes, and ſundry alterations, being in 
the year 1177, betray'd and taken from 
the chriſtians by Saladin, Sultan of Damaſ-. 
cus; but afterwards in the year 1 260, it. 
was again recoyer'd by Haalon the Tar- 
tar, who having received the chriſtian 
faith, was ſent of purpoſe by Mango the 
great Cham of Tartary, a chriſtian alſo, 
with a puiſſant army, and a world of peo- 
le to relieve the diſtreſs'd chriſtians in 
Yria; and ſo Haalon with Hayton king 
of Armenia, ſcouring through the countries 
of Perſia, Aſſyria, and Meſopotamia, in 
the end enter'd into Syria, and in a few 
days took Aleppo, ſacking and razing it 
down to the ground, but it continued not 
ſo long; for afterwards being repair'd 
by the chriſtians, it was again taken by 
the Sultans of Egypt, who poſſeſſed it 
many years, but in the year 1516, when 
Campſon Gaurus reign'd in Egypt, it was 
peaceably deliver'd up by Cayerbeius the 
traytor, into the hands of Selymws the firſt, 
who favourably took the citizens into his 
E z and the more to win their 
earts, granted unto them greater privi- 
1 than they had in former time enjoy- 
And ſo ever ſince hath continued 
under the Turkiſþ government, having 
under the regiment thereof, fiveand twen- 
7 thouſand Timarriots, that is to ſay, 
exfioners, which are all horſemen, ſo cal- 
led of Timaro, that is a ſtipend,. which 
2 have of the Grand Signor, viz, the 
poſſeſſion of certain villages and _ 
| which 
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which they hold during their life, and for 
which they ſtand bound. For every three- 


ſcore ducats of yearly revenue, to main- 
tain one horſeman either with bow and 
arrows, or elſe with target and lance, and 
that as well in time of peace, as in time of 


war. 

Having reſted in Aleppo two months 
ACaravan and better, Mr. John Mildenal and my- 
is a great ſelf took our leave of the conſul and mer- 
many Ca- chants, with a full intent and purpoſe to 
m_ — travel unto the great city Labor, in the 
unlike our great Mogol's country in the Eaſt Indies: 
carriers Logding all that night on a thin Turk 
here in carpet in woods-cain, where the caravan 
England. vas aſſembled, to the end that we might 
be with the foremoſt: For delay in ſuch 
travel doth produce great and inevitable 
danger. From Aleppo we ſpent three 
days journey unto the banks of Zuphrates, 
paſſing by many villages not worth the 
naming, and fertile plains, abounding 
with all ſort of proviſion neceſſary for 
man's life. One of thoſe villages 1s a vil- 
lage of note unto this day, called by the 
gebb a country people Tedith, where the Jews 
village of keep a monument in remembrance of the 
note, for preat ſynod holden there in the year 
on Freat from the creation 3498. For after the 
3 twelve tribes were by Salmanazer king of 
there by the Aſſyrians led captive into a country 
the chief- never inhabited by any before, a year and 
3 Jewr, half journey; ſo as men in this age 
formation trouble their wits to know where they re- 
of the old main, in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, in Tar- 
teſtament. faria or Moſcovia, and new inhabitants in 
their place; I ſay, it ſo fell out that after 
the captivity of Babylon, an hundred and 
twenty men of the chiefeſt of the 7e 
held a Synod at the aforeſaid village, of 
which Eſdras was the ſcribe, at which 
Synod (as the Rabbins affirm) were preſent 
Nehemias, Mardocheus, Zorobabel, Jo- 
ſhua the high prieſt, Daniel, Ananias, 
Azarias, Miſael, Haggeus, Zacharias, and 
Malachiah,and placed the books of the old 
teſtament in the ſame order as now they 
are, and chang'd the Hebrew characters (the 
figure T excepted) into the Aſſyrian chara- 
cters, which is the ſquare form uſed at this 
day: And changed the Hebrew tongue 
into the Armenian tongue; but that was 
altered afterwards, and the right Hebrew 

tongue reſtor'd. | 
Near unto this town is the valley of 
The val. Salt, memorable for that great overthrow 
ley ofSa/t, which David gave the Amorites, when he 
zSam. vii. flew of them in one battle eighteen thou- 
13. ſand men. Here, alſo Campſon Gaurus 


the great ſultan of Egypt, fought that dead - 
ly and mortal battle with Sel/ymus the firſt, 


the great Turk ; where he loſt his life, be- 


ing trodden, without regard, to death both 


by his own ſoldiers an 


purſuing enemy, 
VOI. I. * . 


after he had with great majeſty govern'd 
the kingdom of Egypt, India, and Syria, 
many years; and together with the loſs 
of his life and overthrow of his army, he 


loſt the great and populous kingdom of 


Egypt, which he and his predeceſſors 
had gotten and kept by martial proweſs 
about the ſpace of three hundred years, 
Being arrived on the banks of Euphra- 
tes, we found it as broad as the Thames at 
Lambeth ; but in ſome places it is nar- 
rower, in ſome broader, running with a 
very ſwift ſtream and current, almoſt as 


Faſt as the river Trent. At this place doth 


this river begin to take its name, being, 
here all gathered into one channel, where. 
as, before it cometh down from the 
lake Chieldor-Giol in Armenia, in manifold 
arms and branches, and therefore is called 
by the country people, by a name which 
ſignifieth a thouſand heads, Here it is 
that merchants uſe to paſs down by barks 
unto Babylon, thereby to avoid and ſhun 
the great charge and weariſomneſs of tra- 
vel through the deſart of Arabia. Which 
paſſage they make ſometimes in fifteen 
days, ſometimes in twenty days, and 
ſometimes in thirty days, anſwerable to 
the riſing and falling of the river : And 
the beſt time to pals thither is either in 
April or October, when the river doth 
ſwell with abundance of rain, The boats 
are flat bottum'd, becauſe the river is 
ſhallow in many places; ſo that when they 
travel in the months of Fuly, Auguſt and 
September, they find the river at ſo low 
an ebb, that -they are fain to carry with 
them a ſpare boat or two, to lighten their 
own, if they ſhould chance to fall on the 
ſhoals, Every night after ſun-ſet, they 


18. 


faſten theſe Boats to a ſtake, the mer- - 


chants lying aboard, and the mariners u 

on the ſhore, as near as they can unto the 
ſame. In this paſſage down the river, you 
ſhall meet with divers troops of Arabians, 
who will barter their proviſion of dyet 
(for they care not for money) as hens, 


kids, lambs, butter, and ſower milk, for 


glaſſes, combs, coral, amber, knives, 
bread and pomegranats, pilles, wherewith 
they uſe to tann their goats skins, in which 
they churn withal. All of them, as well 
women, children, and men, are very good 


ſwimmers, who oftentimes will ſwim to 


the bark ſide with veſſels full of milk up- 
on their heads. Theſe people are very 
thieviſh, and therefore, in your paſſage 
down, good watch muſt be kept. 

But to return where we left ; we were 
conſtrain'd by the deepneſs of the river to 
ferry over our whole caravan, which 
conſiſted of a' thouſand perſons, beſides 
camels, horſes, mules, and aſſes, by rea- 
ſon of which multitude we ſpent a whole 
13 "is N day 


3 


oy in tranſporting over the ſaid Cartvan. 
The 


gains of which tranſportation yield- 


ed the fertiman a ara 5 which 1s five 
pence Engliſh upon a beaſt. It was the 
manner of the Ægyptian Sultans, not to 
account themſelves worthy of the name 
of ſultans, or great general, before they 


had encamped their army upon this fide. 


of the river and in this place, and there 
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with ſolemn pomp had, in the ſight of the 
army, forced their horſes into the river 

to drink; giving to underſtand by that 
ceremony, the greatneſs of their Empire, 
and that they were ready by force of arms 

to prove, that all thoſe countries were 
theirs, which lay along the river from 
the mountain Taurus, unto the deſart of 
Arabia. | | 


The DzscxreTion of MESOPOT AMIA. 


E I N G over the aforeſaid river, we 
DD arrived at Bir, and entered into the 
famous province of Meſopotamia ; which 
northwards bounds on a part of Armenia 
the Great, where the altar of Hercules 
ſtood ; ſouthward on the deſart of Ara- 
bia; eaſtward on Aſſyria ; and weſtward 
on Armenia the lels. The Hebrews were 
wont to call this kingdom Aram Nearet, 
Syria amongſt the rivers, as the Fews do 


at this day. The Greeks call it Meſopo- 


tamia, becauſe it lyeth between two great 
rivers, which watered Paradice, Euphra- 
tes and Tygris. The Turks do call it 
Diarbech. This province of itſelf is moſt 
fruitful, but by the Turkiſþ wars much 
ruinated and waſted : Nevertheleſs there 


arc ſome cities of great importance. 


The Deſcription of Bir. 


BIR, called by Ptolomey, Barſina, 
is an antient city, but very ruinous, It 
is very famous for the ſituation, being 
built on the ſide of an high craggy moun- 
tain, having the river Euphrates running 
cloſe under the wall thereof, and a moſt 
delightful valley, yielding abundance of 
grain and other neceſſary proviſion. But 


| becauſe this town is not much eſteem'd 


by the Twrks, but left open to the fury of 
every enemy, I will be ſparing to ſpeak 
thereof, — ſo paſs to tlie reſt. 


maineth certain monuments of Baldewine, 
in Latin letters, who, after his brother 
Godfrey was poſſeſſed of Feruſalem, is 
reported to have taken Edeſſa, and there 
reigned, The air of this city is very 
healthful, the country fruitful, only wood 
excepted, and therefore inſtead thereof 
they burn the dung of camels, and other 
beaſts, dried in the ſun. This city is 
built four ſquare z the weſt part ſtand- 
ing on the ſide of a rocky moun- 
tain, and the eaſt part trendeth into a 
ſpacious valley, repleniſhed with vine- 
yards, orchards, and gardens : the walls 
are very ſtrong, furniſhed with great 
ſtore of artillery, and contain in circuit 
three Engliſb miles; and for the gallant- 
neſs of the ſight, 1t was once reckoned 
the metropolitical ſeat of Meſopotamia ; 
howſoever it is now tranſlated to Cara- 
mida or Caraemit, There is in this city 
a fountain full of fiſhes, ſo uſed to hand, 
that they will receive any. ſuſtenance 
that ſhall be offered unto them: both 
Jews, Armenians, and Turks, reported 


unto us, that this fountain was Jacob's Gh xxix, 
well, and that here he ſerved his uncle 13, 27. 


Laban twice ſeven years, for fair and 
beautiful Rachel. 8 

The gates of this city were very much 
battered a little before our coming, by 


Eliazgee the Scrivano, and the rebels his The Scr:- 
followers ; the ſucceſs whereof ſo much % at 


tormented the haughty mind of Mahomet 


The Deſcription of Orpha. the Turkiſh emperor, as that it would 1 
ſcarce ſuffer him to think of any thing 

ABOUT two days journey from elſe. For the rebel growing ſtronger Mahon: 

this unreſpected town, we came to Orpha, and ſtronger (by reaſon of the great num- much F 

a cy of great account and eſtimation ;. bers which he allured with the ſweet mow 3 

which many 41. to have been the name of liberty, hope of prey, or the Sivas 


famous city Edeſſa, which Seleucus (the good entertainment by him given, daily 


next king after Alexander the Great) 
built. For having conquered Aa and 
Syria, Funttins reports, that he began to 
build towns and cities, as Antioch, Lao- 
dicea, Seleucia, Apamia, Betonea, Pel- 
lam, and Edefja ; and they are not de- 
ceived, becauſe that, as yet, there re- 


more reſorted; unto his camp) had over- 
run a great part of the Turk's dominion 
in Aſia the leſs, and in theſe parts, put- 
ting all to fire and ſword that ſtood in 
his way, ranſacking alſo divers walled 
and fenced cities 1 the way as he went, 
this city bearing a ſhare in that miſery , 
for 
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for being entred into the city, he drew- 
7 the citizens to a compoſition of fifty thou- 
ſand chequins, and fo departed. A re- 
bellion not only dangerous to the great 
Turk, but alſo very commodious, and of 


great opportunity to the Chriſtian com- 


monweal, and to the Perſian himſelf, if 
at this time they had taken up arms 
together, | ; 
Memorable alſo is this city, then called 
Carras, for the great battle that was 
fought before it between the Romans and 
ca the Parthians, when Marcus Craſſus 
and Sure- Was general on the one ſide, and Surena 
na joined on the other fide, who, joining both their 
_ to. armies together, there was fought a moſt 
before mottal and deadly battle: for there 
the walls Might a man have ſeen a miſerable and 
of Orpha. lamentable fight of the overthrown Ro- 
mans, which were ſo tortured and tor- 
mented with the Parthians arrows, that 
ſome ſhewed unto their captains their 
hands faſt nailed to their targets, ſome 
their feet ſhot through and nailed to the 
round, ſome their bodies ſtuck full of 
forked arrows, and ſome wounded with 
ſpears and pikes, in ſuch cruel manner, 
that the moſt part of the gentlemen of 
Rome flew themſelves ; for Publius Craſ- 
ſus himſelf commanded one of the gen- 
tlemen to kill him, whoſe head was after- 
wards cut off by the enemy, and ſent to 
his father for a preſent, the father's for- 
tune being no better than his ſon's, for 
his head was cut off as his ſon's was, and 
twenty thouſand Romans of great account 
ſain, beſides a great number carried cap- 
tives into Partbia. Plutarch affirmeth, 
that the Parthians fo triumphed of this 
victory in their feaſts and plays, that they 
3 rhymes and jeſts of both Craſſus 
cads, 


which is a dollar on a ſum of goods, 
our caravan was licenſed to depart z and 
at our ordinary hour, which was three 
of the clock in the afternoon, we ſet for- 
ward towards the antient city of Amida, 


now called Caramida, or Caraemit, five 


days journey from Orpha, travelling ſome- 


times over rough and craggy mountains, 


and ſometimes through moſt delightful 
plains and valleys, amongſt which there 
is one of note, environed about with 
a pale of mountains, in ſuch wiſe that 


there is but one entry and paſſage. 


117 be In the midſt whereof we beheld the 
Aiadules ruins of a great fortreſs, built (as the 


to win un. country people report) by Aladules, a 


to himſelf mountain king, who much annoyed Sely- 
on "© mus I. and his army, in his expedition 
againſt Jnael the Perfian king. This 


to execute 


his miſ- Plain is very pleaſant to the eye, by reaſon 


chievous of the fair meadows and brooks where- 
practices, | 


with the fame doth plentifully abound. 
In this ou did Aladules build divers 
houſes of pleaſure, cauſing the ſame to 
be inhabited with the fifireft young men 
and women that could be found; ſo that, 
when he had ſurpriſed any young man, 
he brought him to this fortreſs, and gave 
unto him a drink, which ſhould cauſe 
him to ſleep fo ſoundly, that he ſhould 
fo remain a long ſpace, as though he had 
been dead; then would he caufe him to 
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be carried into this valley amongſt his 


beautiful women, and to be clothed with 
rich apparel ; ſo that awaking out of his 
trance he ſhould find himſelf another 
man, and as though he came into a new 
world. Forthwith he was entertained 
with all kinds of pleaſures which youth 


and luſt could deſire, and this continued 
ſo long as one whole day laſted. But at 


night, after a certain banquet, the drink, 
as before, again was given him, to make 
him ſleep, his fumptuous attire pulled off, 
and his former garments put on, and fo 
carried again into the fortreſs from whence 
he came, a place far unlike that which he 
had been in the day before. 

Hereupon the mountain king would 
infer, that the place he had been in was 
Paradiſe, and that it lay in his power to 
ſend him thither when he would ; if 
therefore he had a deſire to continue in 
ſuch happineſs for ever it was granted unto 
him upon this condition, That he ſhould 
take courage to adventure his life in ſuch 
ſervice as he ſhould command him, To 
which thoſe deſperate villains moſt wil- 
lingly conſented, as not eſteeming any 
adventure dangerous, yea, though it were 
with the loſs of their own lives, ſo the 
might attain that vain Paradiſe, which 


Aadules had promiſed unto them. Selim 
At this city, having paid our cuſtom, 


the great Turk had like to have loſt his 
life, rogether with other Princes, too 


long to recite, by theſe deſperate ruffians; 


but Selim, in his return from Perſia, both 
deſtroy*d their king, and ruinated their 
fortreſs, with all the houſes of pleaſure 
built in the aforeſaid valley, | 


The Deſcription of Caraemit. 


AT the end of five days travel from 
Orpha, we arrived at an antient city, 
termed by [onius, and others, Amida, 
but now Caraemit, which is to ſay, the 
Black City, either for the ſtone wherewith 
it is built, being like unto jet in colour, 
or for the fertility of the ſoil round about 
it, which is of a duſky colour. This 
city is ſeated * a marvellous high rock, 
and containeth in circuit very near ſix 


miles; and though it be ſufficiently for- 


tified by nature, yet is it environed with 
5 a double 
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cruel exe - 
cution. 
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4 double wall; the outmoſt is ſomewhat 
decayed, but the inmoſt is well repaired 
being fenced with great ſtore of artillery. 
It is governed by a Baſſa, who command- 
eth over twelve Sanzacs, and thirty thou- 
ſand Timariots; and is now become the 
metropolitical city of Meſopotamia, There 
were muſtered from this city, when Amu- 
Fat the third invaded Perfia, in the year 
1578, twelve thouſand ſoldiers, the cap- 
tain being well check'd by general Muſta- 
pha for bringing ſo few. The ſoldiers of 
this city for the moſt part are archers 
not of any courage, but very effeminate, 
and accuſtom'd to the uſe of the ſcymetar. 
During our abode at this place (which 
was fourteen days) we lodged in a ve 
fair caine, built of free-ſtone z for whic 
lodging we paid to the maſter of the 
caine five ſhaughoes a-peice ; all which 
time nothing fell out worthy obſervation, 
but the cruel execution of a petty male- 
factor, who having but pilfered away 
certain ſmall wares, was mounted on a 
camel, with his arms ſpread abroad, ha- 
ving two ſocket-holes bored in his ſhoul- 
der- blades; into which were ſet two fla- 


- ring torches, dropping continually on his 


skin, to his greater torment; and in the 
end, having carried him, in this pitiful 
manner, through the principal ſtreets of 
the city, they brought him to the place 
of execution, and there ganched him on 


a great iron hook, ſuffering him fo to 


hang till he died. 

Paſſing through the fourth gate of this 
city, we paid to the porter at the gate a 
ſhaughoe upon a beaſt, deſcending from 


the city into a moſt fertile and fruitful 


Eupbrates 


plain, where are many gardens and or- 

chards, and places of great refreſhment. 
Through this plain runneth the great 

river Euphrates, with a very ſwift current; 


and is as broad here, ſome times of the 


ear, as the Thames at London-Bridge ; 


ut now was much dried up, by reaſon 
of the heat in ſummer, making thereby 
many iſlands and demi-iſlands, where the 
citizens of Caraemit, during the ſummer 


ſeaſon, do uſe to pitch their tents, to en- 


joy the refreſhment of the air and river; 
but in the winter, it ſwelleth ſo abun- 
dantly, over the faid iſlands and banks, 
that neither man nor beaſt is able to paſs 
over ; to avoid which inconvenience, there 
is, a mile diftant from the city, a ſtone 


bridge of twenty arches, made over the 


ſaid river, This evening we pitched two 


miles from the city, and ſtaid all that 


night, on purpoſe for ſome merchants that 
were behind. Here we exchanged our 
camels, and inſtead of them took mules, 
a creature far more fit to travel over N 2 
gy rocks and mountains than camels; for 


now we were within a few days journey 

to paſs over the high —— of Arme- 
nia, called in. ſcripture, the mountains of 
Arraret : which travel with camels is 
not only. laborious, but very dangerous, if 
the ground ſhould prove moiſt or ſlabby; 
for then, being laden with heavy burthens, 
they cannot go onwards z neither are they 
able to paſs with their huge burdens, 


through the ſtrait paſſages which are in 


thoſe mountains, 


Two days journey from Caraemit, we One ofthe 
reſted at the foot of a great rocky moun- head 


tain, being one of the heads out of which 


Tygris floweth, and runneth down with a flows. 


ſwift current to Balſara; and fo diſcharges 
itſelf in the Perſian gulph. Strangely 
doth it iſſue out of three rocks admirably 
hanging; that a man, as he paſſeth un- 
der them, would imagine 5 to be 
ready to fall on his head: And, for 
the ſtrangeneſs of the ſight, the Turks 
have builded three bridges in the midſt of 
thoſe rocks, to paſs from one unto ano- 


ther ; thereby to behold nature's wiſdom 


in framing them ſo wonderful. We went 
to view the ſame, but through the huge 
over-falls, which came far off within thoſe 
mountains, and the ſteepneſs of the ſame, 
together with the hideous noiſe, and 
whiſtling murmuring, we found not fo 
— contentment above, as we did be- 
neath, | 


mountains, on the top whereof grew 

eat quantities of gall-trees, which are 
omewhat like our oaks, but leſſer, and 
more crooked : On the beſt tree in this 
place a man ſhall not gather a pound of 
galls: At evening we pitch'd again on 


the banks of Euphrates ; and in the morn- £*phrat. 


ing paſſed the ſaid river, but not by 
barge as before, which was likely to 
have bred no ſmall annoyance to our 

whole caravan; for through the ſwiftneſs 
of the ſtream, and deepneſs of the chan- 
nel, many beaſts, with their ladings, had 
been carried away and drowned, if there 
had not been in time a ſhallow ford diſ- 
covered, which had in ſuch ſort raiſed the 
depth of the channel, making as it were 


a ſhelf for our commoadious paſſage ; by 


help whereof there was not ſo much as 
one man or beaſt that periſhed. 


The Deſcription of the Curdies, a m:/? 
thieviſh People 


WE were no ſooner over, but forth- 
with we were encountered with a certain 
troop of people called the Curdies, which 
ſome think to be a remnant of the ancient 


Parthians, who ſo much annoyed the 
| | Romans 


The next day we ſpent over many high Gall-trees 


The Cur+ 
dies wor- 
ſhippers 
of * 
Devil. 


that their 


8 —— 


The origi- 


nal of the 


Armenians 


The Turk: 


firſt came 


out of Scy- 
thia, > 


ſeated 
them- 
ſelves in 
Armenia, 
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Romans with their bows and arrows, as 
before is declared. This rude people are 
of a goodly ſtature, and well proportion'd, 
and do never go abroad without their 
arms, as bows and arrows, ſcymetar and 
buckler; yea, and at ſuch time, when 
a man for age is ready to go down to his 
N They do adore and worſhip the 

evil, to the end he may not hurt them 
or their cattle, and very cruel are they to 
all ſorts of Chriſtians; in which regard, 
the country which they inhabit is at this 
day termed Terra Diaboli, the land of 
the devil. They participate much of the 
nature of the Arabians, and are as infa- 
mous in their Ladrocinies and robberies as 
the Arabians themſelves. They live un- 


der the commandment of the Great Turk, 


but with much freedom and liberty : For 
Selymus the ſecond, having a great mul- 
titude of them in his army againſt the 
Perſians, they did him little ſervice, per- 
forming no more than what well pleaſed 
es This thieviſh company did 
ſundry times arreſt our caravan, affirming, 
rince had ſent for a dollar on 
a ſum of goods, without the payment 
whereof (being five ſeveral times demand- 
ed) we ſhould not paſs through their 
country, 

One village of note is there in this 


country, wholly inhabited by the Cur- 


dies, being five days journey from Carae- 


mit, and three days journey from Bitchfp, 


called by the country people Manuſcute. 
This town is ſeated in a moſt fertile and 
fruitful valley between two mountains, a- 
bounding with 
bout a mile from it, is an hoſpital dedi- 
cated to St, Fobn the Baptiſt ; which is 
much viſited, as well by Turks as Chri- 
ſtians, who ſuperſtitiouſly affirm, thatwho- 
ſoever will beſtow either a ſheep, kid, or 
ſome piece of money, to relieve the 


of that place, ſhall not only proſper in 


his journey, but obtain forgiveneſs of all 
his ſins. To the governor of this village 
we paid for our cuſtom a ſhaughoe, on a 
ſum of goods, and ſo were diſmiſſed, The 
next day following we paſſed over many 
craggy and ſteep mountains; and at the 
laſt reſted ourſelves and wearied beaſts on 
the bank of Euphrates ; being the utmoſt 
bounds on this ſide of Meſopotamia, and 
ſo entered the day following, on the bor- 
ders of Armenia the Great; which is by 
ſome diſtinctly divided into three parts; 
the north part whereof, being but little, is 
called Georgia; the middle part Turco- 
mania; and the third part by the proper 
name of Armenia. x 85 


The DxsckITT ION Af ARME NTA 


AR ME NIA was founded by Arme- 


nius (one of the companions of Ja- 


ſon, who won the Golden Fleece at Colchos:) 


for after Jaſon was dead, Armenius having 
gathered together a great multitude of 
people, and wandering up and down the 
country, in the end, he founded the 
town of Armenia, near unto the moun- 
tains, out of which the river Tygris ſpring- 
eth ; conſtituting many good and whole- 
ſome laws, whereby from time to time, 
the country of Armenia was governed b 
kings of their own nation, until ſuch 
time, as the houſe of the Ottomans ſub- 
dued the ſame. | | 

It is now called Turcomania, and was 
the firſt ſeat of the Turks, after their firſt 
coming out of Scytbia; who leſt their na- 
tural ſeats in that cold and bare country, 
to ſeek themſelves others, in more plea- 
ſant and temperate countries, more ſou- 
therly ; ſtirred up, no doubt, by the hands 
of the Almighty, who being the author 
of all kingdoms upon earth, as well of 
thoſe which he hath appointed as ſcour- 
ges wherewith to puniſh the world, as o- 
thers more bleſſed. 
* up, and by the Caſpian ports pal- 

PL. 1. 


ed farther an 
ther men's harms, became at length 
dreadful unto their neighbours, and of 


This people thus 


ſing through the Georgian country, then 
called Iberia, near unto the Caſpian ſea ; 
firſt ſeized upon this part of Armenia, 
and that with ſo ſtrong a hand, that it 
is by their 2 50 yet holden at this 
day, and of them called Turcomania; 
of all other, the moſt true progeny of the 
Turks, Theſe Turcomanes of a long time 
under their divers leaders, in the manner 


of their living, moſt reſembling their an- 


ceſtors, did roam up and down with their 
families, and heads of cattle, after the 
manner of the Scythian Nomades, their 
countrymen, without certain places of a- 
bode ; yet at great unity amongſt them- 


ſelves, as not having much to loſe, or 


wherefore to ſtrive. This people did not 
only notably defend this country, thus by 
them at fir 


farther, and gaining by o- 


ſome fame alſo farther off. Whereunto 
the effeminate cowardiſe of thoſe delicate 
people of Aſia, with whom they had to 
do, gave no leſs furtherance than their 
own valour ; being, nevertheleſs, an hard 
rough . though not much skillful, 
. OO FE. or 


re and cattle : and a- . 


pores but ſtill incroach- 


Enphrates. 
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or train'd up in the feats of war, But 
to leave the Turcomanes for a while, we 


vill return where we left. 


This country of Armenia hath for its 
utmoſt bounds northward, Colchos, Iberia, 


and Albania; all which are now called 
by the Tartars Comania. Colrbos was 


that famous province, ſo much ſpoken of 
by the poets, for the fable of Medea and 
7 on, and the Golden Fleece : The in- 

abitants now are called Mengrellians, a 
nation moſt barbarous and ſavage, ſelling 
their ſons and daughters to the Turks for 
little or nothing. Jberia is now called 
Georgia, and Albania, Zuiria: Weſtward 
it confronts upon Euphrates and Armenta 
the leſs: Southward on Meſopotamia, with 
that which the Curdies inhabit : And eaſt- 
ward on the river Araxis, which water- 


eth the ſouth part of Armenia, and almo 
divideth from Georgia, i 


A Deſcription of the people of Arme- 


nia, as they are at this day, 


* our firſt entrance into this country, 
we travelled through a goodly, large, and 
ſpacious” plain, compaſs d about with a 


row of high mountains, where were ma- 


ny villages, wholly inhabited by Arme- 
nians ; a people very induſtrous in all 
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Some of this nation affirmed unto us, that 
the chiefeſt cauſe of their great liberty in 
the Ottoman kingdom is, for that certain 
of their kings bare great affection and 
love unto Mabomet their lewd prophet, in 
regard whereof Mahomet did recommend 
them as his kind friends to his ſucceſſors, 
who ever ſince have permitted the poor 
Armenians to live amongſt them. But 
the true reaſon is, for that they are very 
laboriousin tranſporting merchandize from 
one city to another, by which means, 
through the cuſtoms which are paid in 
every city, the coffers of the Grand 
Signor are wonderfully enrich'd. Unto 
which doth well agree that ſcoffing taunt 
which Abbas now king of Perſia did throw 
upon an Armenian, who being deſirous to 
forſake the Chriſtian faith, and to em- 
brace the wicked and filthy ſuperſtition 
of the Perſians, upon hope of reward 
and preferment, the king did not only 
rebukeehis tepedity and coldneſs in his 
religion, but ſent him away with this 
ſcornful reproof; That an Armenian now 
was good for nought, ſave as a camel to 
tranſport merchandize from one city to 
another: implying that howſoever in an- 
tient times they had been warlike and 
couragious, yet now they were become 
Buffelloes and Pultrones, altogether unfit 
for martial affairs, 


This people have two. patriarchs, to The 4-- 
whom they give the name of univerſal : 777, 
the one keepeth his ſeat in the city of ytwo pa- 
S:s in Caramania, got far from Thar- triarchs. 


ſus : the other in the monaſtery of Ec- 


kind of labour: their women very skil- 
ful and active in ſnooting, and managing 
any ſort of weapon, like the fierce Ama- 
'Zons in antient time; and the women at 


this day, which inhabit the mountain at 
Xatach in Perſia. Their families are ve- 

great; for, both ſons, nephews, and 
nieces do dwell under one roof, having all 
their ſubſtance in common: And when 
the father dieth, the eldeſt ſon doth go- 
vern the reſt; all ſubmitting themſelves 
under his regiment, But when the eldeſt 
ſon dicth, the government doth not paſs 
to his ſons, but to the eldeſt brother. 
And if it chance to fall out, that all the 


brethren do die, then the government 


doth belong to the eldeſt ſon of the eldeſt. 


brother, and ſo from one to another, In 
their dict and cloathing, they are all fed 


and cloathed alike, living in all peace and 


tranquility, grounded on true love and 
honeſt ſimplicity. 5 | 
To diſcourſe how populous this nation 


mMeazin, near unto the city Ervan in this 


country. Under theſe two patriarchs are 


eighteen monaſteries full fraught with 
friars of their religion; and four and 
twenty biſhopricks, The maintenance 
allow'd in times paſt unto each of theſe 
two patriarchs was a maidin an houſe ; 
each patriarch having under him twenty 


thouſand houſholds : But now that large 


benevolence the great Turk hath ſeiz d 
into his own hands, as if the tythe of the 
church were fitter for his unſatiable deſire z 
than for theſe poor, miſerable, and de- 
er church- men: and therefore now 
they are conſtrained to live on the alms of 
the people, going continually in viſita- 
tion from one city to another, carrying 


The Ar- their wives and whole family with them. 
ie, is at this day, is needleſs, ſince they in- The people of this nation have retain'd ano * | 
are 4P% habit both in Armenia the greater, and amongſt them the Chriſtian faith, as it is dhe n. 
fon, Armenia the leſs; as alſo in Cilicia, Bi- thought from the time of the apoſtles : vient is 


but at this day it is ſpotted with many ſpotted 
abſurdities. They hold with the church with ma: 


of Rome in the ule of the croſs, affirming üer: 


thinia, Syria, Meſopotamia and Perſia. 
Beſides the principal cities of the Turkiſh 
empire be much appopulated with them, 


as Brufia, Angori, Trabiſonda, Alexandria, 
Grand Caire, Conſtantinople, Caffa, 5 
Orpha, Cara-emit, Jan, and Fulpha, 


it to be meritorious if they make the ſame 
with two fingers, as the Papiſts uſe 3 but 
the Ja- 
cobites. 


idle and vain if with one finger as 


cobites, They adorn their churches in 
every place with the ſign of the croſs, 
but for other images they have none, be- 
ing profeſſed enemies againſt the uſe of 
them. In keeping antient relicks they 
are very ſi itious, and much devoted 
to the bleſſed virgin Mary, to whom they 
direct their prayers. They imitate the 
Dioſcorians in eating white meats on ſun- 
day, which to do on wedneſday and fri- 
day were a deadly ſin: nevertheleſs the 
will not refrain from the eating of fleſh 
on every friday, between the feaſt of the 
aſſover and aſcenſion. They abſtain five 
aths in the year from eating fleſh, in 
remembrance of that time, in which the 
| Gentiles did ſacrifice their children unto 
idols. They celebrate the annunciation of 
the virgin Mary on the ſixth of April, 
the nativity of our bleſſed ſaviour on the 
ſixth of January, the purification the 
fourth of February, and the transfigura- 
tion the fourteenth of Auguſt, The mi- 
niſtration of their liturgy or ſervice, is 
performed in their native language, that 
all may underſtand : but in their ſervice 


of the maſs for the dead, they are moſt - 


idolatrous, uſing at the ſolemnizing there- 
of, to ſacrifice a lamb, which they firſt 
lead round about the church, and after 
they have killed it and roaſted it, they 
ſpread it on a fair white linnen cloth, the 
prieſt giving to each of the congregation 
a.part and portion thereof, For which 
cauſe they are called by ſome Sabbatifts, 


and Julianiſts, as too much addicted to the 


ceremonies of the Jes, and devoted to 
the errors of Julian. I have heard ſome 
papiſts boaſt and brag much, that both 
Armenians, Jacobites, and Grecians, are 
united to the church of Rome, but I 
could never hear either- Armenian or 
Grecian avouch any ſuch matter. They 
are (unleſs ſome few families) ſo far from 
yielding obedience unto the ſee of Rome, 
that they aſſume all antiquity unto them- 
ſelves, as having retain'd the chriſtian 
faith from the time of the apoſtles, 'Ma- 
ny jeſuits and prieſts have been ſent from 
Rome to bring this oppreſſed nation un- 
der her government, but they have little 
prevailed ; for neither will they yield 
obedience, nor be brought by any per- 
ſuaſion to forſake their antient and inve- 
terate errors, to become more erroneous 
with her. | 

Having well refreſhed ourſelves a- 
mongſt theſe villages, we proceeded in 
our ordinary travel, but before we had paſ- 
ſed two miles, certain troops of Curdies 
encounter'd our caravan, with a purpoſe 
and intent to have robbed the ſame, but 
finding themſelves too weak to contend 


| with ſo great a company, they departed 
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until the next day following, when again 
they met with us in a very narrow paſ- 
ſage between two mountains, where they 
made a ſtay of our whole caravan, exacting 
a ſhaughoe on every perſon, which to pur- 
chaſe our peace we willingly paid ; and 
ſo arrived that evening at Bithlisan antient 
city, but a city of much cruelty and op- 
preſſion, where little juſtice and right is 
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to be found to relieve diſtreſſed paſſen- 


gers. 
The Deſcription of Bithlis, 


THIS city ſtandeth in a pleaſant 
valley, by which runneth a lied? nyer, 
falling out of the mountains Anti- Taurus; 
it was once a town in the confines of the 
Perfian kingdom, bordering upon Me ſo- 
potamia, and had a caſtle kept with a 
garriſon of Perſian ſoldiers, before ſuch 
time as Solyman the magnificent did con- 
quer theſe countries, which was in the 


year 1535. In which year there was The great 
a memorable battle fought between the battle 


two great baſhas of Caire and Syria, con- 
ducted by Ulemas the te traytor ; 
and Delymenthes a right nobleman of Per- 
Jia. The two baſhas and Ulemas were 
commanded by So/yman (in his return 
from the ſpoil of Tauris) to follow him 
with eighteen thouſand good ſoldiers in 
the rearward of his army, to receive and 
repreſs the ſudden aſſaults of the Perfians, 
if need ſhould require. But Dehment bes 


fought be. 


tween two 
reat ba- 
as and 
Delymen- 
thes a va- 
liant no- | 
bleman 
of Perſia, 


with five thouſand Perſian ſoldiers pur- 
ſued the Turks, and overtook them in the 


aforeſaid valley ; and being further*d in 
this venturous deſignment, both by the 
darkneſs of the night, and the abundance 
of rain which fell at the ſame inſtant, as if 
it had been wiſhed for, on a ſudden got 
within the Turks camp: where the Per- 
fian ſoldiers, as wolves amongſt ſheep, 
did ſuch yo execution amongſt the 
ſleepy Turks, that the two great baſhas 
and Ulemas had much ado to get to horſe, 
and fave themſelves by flight. And ſuch 
was the fury of the Perſians, and the 
greatneſs of the ſudden fear increaſed 


the darkneſs of the night, that the Turks 


not knowing which way to turn them- 
ſelves, or what to do, were ſlain by thou- 
ſands, ſome ſleeping, ſome half-waking, 
ſome making themſelves ready to fight, 


and to fly, few of all that great army e- 
ſcaped the ſword of the Perfans, There 


was three great ſanzacks ſlain, one taken, 


and the other fled z eight hundred Jani- 
zaries ſeeing themſelves forſaken of their 


captains, laid down their harquebuſiers, 
and other weapons, and yielded them- 
ſelves upon Delymenthes his word, It 
might then well have been ſaid of the 

Turks, 
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Turks, which the poet ; of the 
night wherein Trey was ſackt: 


Quis cladem illius noctis qui funera fando 
Explicet ? 


The ſlaughter of that night was ſuch, as 
that it is of the Turks until this day ac- 
counted amongſt their greateſt loſſes ; and 
the victory ſo welcome to the Perſians, 
that in memorial thereof they ſtill keep 
that day (which was the thirteenth of Oc- 
tober) as one of their ſolemn holidays. 

In Bithlis we ſtaid two days; and at 
our departure paid unto the governor of 
the ſaid city, a dollar on a ſum of goods, 


and fo ſet forward towards the great city 


of Yan, three days journey farther, In 
which travel we had a very weariſome 
and painful journey, over high mountains 


and craggy rocks, the way being exceed- 


ing narrow, that a beaſt could hardly paſs 
with his burthen, without much heavin 
and tumultuous ſhouldering. The whi 
narrow paſſage, the Turks told us, was 
by the commandant of Amurat the third, 
the great Turk, cut through by the main 
induſtry of labourers, for his army to paſs, 
like that incredible work, which Hanibal 
with vinegar wrought upon the Alpes. In 
this place our travel was very 14" non 
by reaſon of a brackiſh lake or little Sea, 
called the lake Ar&amar, which was un- 
der the rock, over which we paſs'd, and 
we inforced to ride ſhoaling on the ſide 
of the ſaid rock, that had not our mules 
been ſure of footing, both they and we 
had periſhed with an inſupportable down- 
fall in that ſea, T'wo miles from this 
ſhoar in the aforeſaid lake arc two lands 
called the Zcmenick iſlands, inhabited on- 
ly Armenians, and ſome Georgians, 
which two iſlands do bring forth and yield 
ſuch ſtore of cattle and plenty of rice, 
wheat, and barley, that as the iſland of 
Scycilia was called in time paſt Horreum. 
P. Romani, ſo theſe iſlands are at this day 


the garners and ftore-houſes for all the 


country round about. | 

Being arrived at Van, our caravan reſt- 
ed in the ſuburbs of the faid city, not 
daring to preſume to enter the city, by 
reaſon that the baſha was gone to fetch in 
a rebel, that was riſcn up in thoſe parts; 
in whoſe abſence the city under the ſub- 
baſha, was no better governed than it 
ſhould be, On the weſt ſide of this city 
lieth a pleaſant and delightful plain, 


wherein the Janizarits twice a week do 


exerciſe themſelves after their manner in 


The lake the feats of war. On the north ſide runeth 
Artamar the lake Ar&amar, called in antient time 


culled an 


the Moor or Mariſb, Martiana, or Margi- 


untient / 
— Mar. ana, or Mantiana : Strabo affirmeth, that 
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Taurus, in this 


it is matchable in greatneſs with the lake 
Meotidis, in the kingdom of Sermatia, fo 
much ſpoken of by the poets. Out of 
this lake is caught, yearly, an innumer- 
able quantity of fiſh like our herring ; 
which being dried in the ſun, they diſ- 
perſe, and fell them over all the country 
thereabouts. 


The Deſcription of Van, 


T HIS city is double walled with hard 
quarry ſtone, and is the ſtrongeſt town in 
all theſe parts, being fortified with great 
ſtore of braſs ordnance, and a ſtrong 
caſtle mounted on a high rock, to com- 
mand and defend the city. It was once 
under the government of the Perſian; 
but Solyman the Magnificent, in the year 
1549, with a puiſſant army, did beſiege 
the ſame, which, after ten days ſiege, 
was yielded to him by the Perſian gover- 
nor, upon condition, that the Perſian 
ſoldiers, there in gariſon, might with life 
and liberty depart with their weapons, as 
ſoldiers; which was by Solyman granted, 


and ſo the city was ſurrendered up into 
his hands from the Perſian king, Wo 
never ſince could get the ſame into his 
It is governed now by a 


poſſeſſions. 


Solyman, 
after ten 
days ſiege, 
took the 
city Van. 


baſha, who hath under him twelve thou- 


ſand Timariots. 


At this city we ſtay'd five days, paying 
a dollar on a ſum of goods; and paſling 


from thence to a Turk village called 


ral places, the one town fit for the winter, 
and the other for the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Flere we began the aſcent of the high 
mountains of Ararat, and about noon- 


 Gnuſher, the houſes ſtanding in two ſeve- 


tide we beheld Bruz, the very creſt of 


the Periardo mountains, now called 
Cheilder Monte, the hills of Periardo. 
Theſe mountains ſo called, are very fa- 


mous by the riſing of many notable great 


rivers, which do ſo fructiferate the coun- 
thereabouts, that the barbarous peo- 


t 
5 call it Jeprus, which is to ſay fruitful, 


viz, the river Araxis, which running out 
of a certain mariſh, with many arms, 
doth wonderfully enrich that champaine 
and dry country, 

This river ſpringeth out of the hill 
rt, where Periardo is 
ſituate, on the ſide of the hill 4; and 
ſo runneth by eaſt, even to the confines 
of Seruan, and windeth itſelf towards 
the weſt-and-by-north, where it is joined 


The river 
Ara xis 
ſpringeth 
out of the 
hill Tau- 
rus, 


with the river Cirus, and then paſſeth 
to Artaxata, now called Naſfivan, a city 


of the Armenians, right againſt Reivon 
another city, and ſo watereth Armenia, 
and courſing along the plain of Araxis, 


diſchargeth itſelf into the Caſpian ſea on 
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the one ſide by fouth, leaving Armenia; 

and on the other ſide by north, leaving 

the country Sernania, whoſe chief city is 

Eres. This river is deep and large, but 

yet, at this preſent, it containeth not thoſe 

marvels that Herodotus reporteth of it; 

as alſo, it is very hard to underſtand that 

which Q, Curtius writeth touching the 

courſe thereof; and that which NVatalis 

Comes hath left written of it in his 

| Hiſtory. 

TheRiver The river Cirus likewiſe ſpringeth 
Cirus, out of Taurus, and ſo deſcending into 
the champains and plains of Georgia, 
charging itſelf, and being greatly in- 

creaſed with other rivers, it is joined with 
 Araxis, and ſo maketh his iſſue alſo into 

the Caſpian Sea: this river the inhabitants 


of the country at this day call by the name 


of Ser, in their own language; but the 
Turks call it Chiur, 
The river Out of theſe mountains alſo ſpringeth 
Cauac. the river Canac, which maketh (as it were 
almoſt) an iſland, a little on this ſide the 
city Eres, and afterward unites itſelf in 
the channel with Hraxis, and ſo runneth 
into the Caſpian ſea. 

The Two other mountains are of great 
mountain note in this place, the one is Anti-taurus, 
Anti-tau- now called Mons Niger, the Black Moun- 
rus, : . * ye > 

tain, which runneth up into Media; and 
the other Gordaus ; the tops of which 
mountains are covered continually with 
white and hoary ſnows. 'The mountain 

The CGordeusisenviron'dwith many other petty 
mountain mountains called the Gordzan mountains; 
 Gordeus, on the tops whereof (as we paſſed by we 

found many ruins and huge foundations, 
of which no reaſon can be rendred but 
that which Zoſephus gives, ſaying, * That 
© they which eſcaped the flood were ſo 
Joſephus's © aſtoniſhed and amazed, that they durſt 
1 not deſcend into the plains, and low 
: c. e countries; but kept on the tops of 
t thoſe mountains, and there buiſded.“ 
And ſome obſerve, that this country was 
firſt peopled after the flood, for being 
high land it firſt appeared. The tradi- 
Fruitful tion of the Hebrews is, now in this place, 
propaga- after the flood, the men accompanying 
tion after with their wives, every woman brought 
the flood. forth, at once, a male and a female, 
and ſo did their children; for God and 
nature never failed to the neceſſity, which 
belonged to the wealth and increaſe of the 
univerſal world, no more than in this old 
age of the world, in the time of the in- 
' finite multitude, and increaſe of people, 
wherein God doth miraculouſly . keep 
them (as the ſea from overflowing the 
land) that they do not ſo abound as that 

one cannot live by another, 
The Turks call the mountain Gordæus 
W the Armenians, Meſſis-ſaur : 

Tb. bh © 


it is ſo high, that it over-tops all the 
mountains thereabout. There iſſueth out of 
the foot of this hilla thouſand little ſprings, 
whereof ſome do feed the river Tygris, 
and ſome other rivers ; and it hath about 
it three hundred villages inhabited by 
Armenians and Georgians ; as alſo an an- 
tient monaſtery dedicated to St. Gregory, 
very large and ſpacious, able to receive 
Shaugh Tamas the great king of Per/ia, 
and moſt of his army, who for the au- 
ſtere and ſtrict life that he ſaw in thoſe 
religious men, made him to ſpare it, and 
to change his determination, having a 
full purpoſe before to have deſtroyed it. ' 
About this monaſtery groweth great plen- 
ty of grain, the grain being twice as big as 
ours; as alſo Roſes and Rhubarb, which, pus. 
becauſe they have not the ſkill to dry 
that ſimple, is of no eſteem or value. 


The Ark of Noah reſted on the top of 


' the Gordæan Mountains, 


On the top of this mountain did the 
ark of Noah reſt, as both Turks, Jews, 
and Armenians affirmed. Beroſus, who Bereſus. 
regiſter'd the affairs and acts of the Chal- 
deans, ſetteth down divers things both 
concerning Noah, and the reſting of the 
ark in this place, Concerning Noah he 
writeth, that (the flood cealing) Noah 
with his family deſcending out of the ark | 
from mount Gordæus (called by Manaſſeus Manaſſins 
Damaſcenus, Baris, and by others Araxis) Dama/- 
into the plain adjoining, full of dead car- ©: 
caſſes, which they call Miry Adam, that 
is, of dead men, wrote in a ſtone (for a 
monument, what was done, The inha- 
bitants to this day, eſpecially the Athe- 
nians, do call this place, where Noab de- 
ſcended, Aprobaterion, that is, deſcent, 
or Egreſſorium Noe, the going out of 
Noah, He farther ſetteth down how that 
the eldeſt of all, father Noah, did in the 
ſame place firſt teach his children theo- 
logy and holy writs, and afterwards hu- 5 w 
man wiſdom, 'committing to writing ma- pooks. 
ny ſecrets of natural things, which the 
Armenians and Scythians did commit only 
to the Prieſts, to whom only it was lawful, 
both to read, to teach, and to look into 
thoſe writings, rites, and ceremonies left 
by Nadz. 

And as for the reſting of the ark, he 
ſetteth down divers occurrences of the 
flood in this manner. Some, faith he, 
« affirm that a certain part of the atk is 
yet in Armenia, near to the mountain 
of the Gordeans, and that fome men 
© have brought from thence, ſome part 
of the pitch wherewith it was calked, 
< which the people of the place were 
vont to uſe as a ſovereign preſervative 


© againſt 
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Itrome 
the Egyp- 


tian. 


Nicholas 
Damaſ. 


cee. 


againſt inchantments.“ So Jerome the 
Egyptian (who wrote the antiquities of 
the Phenicians) do make mention of the 
ſame matter; and allo Naneſius, with 
divers others. Nicholas Damaſcene ſpeak- 
eth thus: About the region of the 
Minæans, there is a great mountain in 


Armen called Baris, in which moun- 


© tain it is reported, that divers people 
« retired de for ſafety, during the 
« time of, the deluge, and there eſcaped ; 
and that a certain man (meanin 


© Noah) arrived in an ark on the high 


top of the faid mountain; and that 
certain planks and timbers of the 


bottom of that veſſel were kept there 


a long while after.” To verify which, 
ſome friers of St, Gregory's monaſtery, 
told us that, even at this day, ſome part 
of the ark is yet to be ſeen on the top 
of this mountain, if any could aſcend 
thither ; but the way, as they ſay, is 
kept by angels, ſo that whoſoever ſhall 
preſume to go up, (as once a brother of 
that monaſtery did) ſhall be brought down 
in the night ſeaſon, from the place which 
he had gained by his travel in the day- 
time before, But, to leave this fable to 
the firſt inventor, it ſufficeth us, that here 
among theſe mountains the ark reſted, 
ſince the ſcriptures tell us, that none were 
ſaved but Noah and his wife, with his 
three ſons and their three wives, even eight 
perſons in the whole, in the ark; and 
that the ſaid ark, after the waters had 
prevailed upon the earth an hundred and 
fifty days, reſted in the ſeventh month, 
in the ſeventeenth day of the month, 
upon the mountains of Arrarat ; which 
1s expounded by all writers, to be in 
Armenia, 

From the foot of this mountain, we 
ſpent a day's journey farther, towards 

hiulfal; which day we travelled through 
very many narrow lanes in thoſe moun- 
tains, and very deep valleys, wherein the 


The river river Araxis, with moſt outragious turnings 


Araxis, 


and windings, and his many ruſhing down- 
fals amongſt the rocks, doth even bedeaf 
a man's ears, and with his moſt violent 
roaming in and out, doth drown and 
overwhelm whoſoever by miſerable chance 
falleth down headlong from the top of 


* thoſe narrow paſſages which are upon the 


mountains, And upon the creſts of the 
ſaid mountains, on the ſide of the ſaid 
narrow paſſages, there grew moſt hideous 
woods and antique foreſts, full of beeches, 
trees like poplars carrying maſt fit for 
hogs, and pine-trees ; where the horror 


of darkneſs, and ſilence which is often- 


times interrupted, only by the whiſtling 
winds, or by the cry of ſome wild beaſts, 
55 — the poor paſſengers moſt terribly 
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' The Deſcriptiom of Chiulfal, 


A T length our caravan ferry'd over 
the foreſaid river, and ſo we arrived at 
Chiulfal, a town ſituate in the frontiers be- 
tween the Armenians and the Alropatians, 
and yet within Armenia, inhabited by 
Chriſtians, partly Armenians, partly Geor- 
gians : a people rather given to the traf- 
fick of filks, and other ſorts of wares, 
whereby it waxeth rich and full of money, 
than inſtructed in weapons and matters of 
war. This town conſiſteth of two thou- 
ſand houſes and ten thouſand ſouls, be- 
ing built at the foot of a great rocky 
mountain in ſo barren a ſoil, that they 
are conſtrained to fetch moſt of their pro- 
vigon, only wine excepted, from the city 
Naſſivan, half a day's journey off, which 
ſome think to be Artaxata, in the con- 
fines of Media and Armenia. The build- 


quarry ſtone ; and the inhabitants very 
courteous and affable, great drinkers ot 


wine, but no braulers in that drunken hu- 


mour ; and when they are moſt in drink, 
they pour out their prayers, eſpecially to 
the virgin Mary, as the abſolute com- 
mander of her fon Jeſus Chriſt, and to 
other ſaints as interceſſors. It is ſubject 
and tributary to the ſcepter of Pera, and 
contrarywiſe both by nature and affection 
great enemies to the Turk, This town 
was much endanger'd in the wars betwixt 
Amurat the great Turk, and Mahomet 
Codibanda the Perſian king, ready to be 
ſwallowed up of both. One while the 
baſha of Rivan on the great Turk's behalf, 
made an inroad upon them with a thou- 


23 ity TheChin- 
ings of Chiu!fal are very fair, all of hard fie, 


great 

drinkers 
of wine, 
but no 
quarrel- 
lers in 


drink. 


Chiulſal 
much in- 
dangered 
in the laſt 
wars be- 
tween the 
Turks and 
the Per- 


ſand and five hundred Harquebufiers, fan. 


whom they were fain to pacify with a very 
bountiful preſent, excuſing themſelves, 
that if they had been backward in bring- 
ing unto him their voluntary tributes, it 
was done for fear, leſt they ſhould have 
fallen into the diſpleaſure of Mahomet 
Codibanda their king: who no doubt, 


if he ſhould have underſtood any ſuch 


matter, would have been ready to deſtroy 
their country, and deprive them of their 
liberty and lives, The baſha was no 
ſooner departed with this anſwer and their 
reſent, but forthwith Aliculi-cham was 
ent by the Perſan king with three thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, and with this direction, that 
if the country were ſubdued by the Turks, 
he ſhould fight againſt it : 
voluntarily yielded itſelf unto them, he 
ſhould not only recover it, but alſo burn 
it, and bring away all the chief men of 
the country for priſoners and ſlaves. To 
avoid which danger, theſe poor Chiulfa- 
lini were glad to preſent the Perſian prince 
with greater and more liberal gifts, * 
| they 


and if it had 


The mor- 
tal battle 
fought be · 
tween Se- 
mus the 


firſt, em- 


peror of 
the Turks, 
and 1/- 

maecl the 
ſophy of 
Perſia, 
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hey did their enemy baſna. Thus theſe 
miſerable people, in the midſt of arms 
and ſquadrons of the enemy, were con- 
ftrained, what with preſents, and what 
with lies, notably to preſerve their liber- 
ties, and their lives in ſafety. | 
Within a day's journey and half of this 
town is the Chalderan plains, memora- 
ble for the battle fought there, on the four- 
teenth day of Auguſt in the year 1514, 
between the two great emperors 1/mael 
king of Perſia, and Selymus the firſt em- 
eror of the Turks. In which battle Se- 
mus loſt above thirty thouſand men, a- 
mongſt whom was * baſha his great 
lieutenant in Europe, ſeven ſanzacks, with 


the two Malcoxxian brethren, who labour- 


ing the one to reſcue the other, were both 


together ſlain. Beſides his common foot- 
men, of whom he made leaſt 9 
he loſt moſt part of his 1/yrian, Macedo- 
donian, Sernian, Epirot, Theſſalonian, and 
Thracian horſe-men, the undoubted flow- 
er and ſtrength of his army, which werein 
that mortal battle almoſt all ſlain and 
grievouſly wounded. And certainly had 
it not been for the Turks great artillery, 


Iſinael with his thirty thouſand horſe-men, 


Theking- 
dom of 
Sirwan. 


Atropatia 
exceeding 
fruitful, 


had overthrown Selymus with his three 
hundred thouſand Turks. But Selymus 
reſerving all his great ordnance, as his 
laſt refuge, cauſed it to be diſcharged : 
by violence whereof ſuch ſlaughter was 
made, as well of his own men, as of his 


enemies, mingled together, what for duſt, 
what for ſmoak, and thundering of the 


artillery, having on both ſides almoſt loſt 


the uſe of ſight and hearing ; and their 


horſes being ſo terrified with the thunder- 


ing report of the great ordnance, that 
they were not now to be managed, the 
battle was broken off, and the victo 

yet doubtful. In the end, J/nael had 


the worſt, and was put to flight by rea- 


ſon that the Perſan horſes had never been 
uſed to the noiſe and thundering of the 
artillery, which they could not abide to 


hear. The turkiſh ſtories, to expreſs the, 


terror of this day, number it amongſt their 
diſmal days, terming it the only day of 
doom. The manner of this. battle is paint- 
ed in the council chamber at Venice, and 
1s reported that Selymus the great Turk 
cauſed it ſo to be done, and ſent it to the 
ſenate there. At Chiulfal we ſtaid eight 
days, and paſſed again the river Araxis, 
leaving the e of Armenia, 
called now Turcomania, becauſe of the 
Turcomanes a people that came out of 
Scythia (as before we noted) who live as 
the ſhepherds in their tents, but the na- 
tive pcople give themſelves to huſbandry, 
and other manual ſciences, as working of 
carpets and fine chamlets, We were no 
ſooner over but we enter'd into Media ; 
which by ſome is divided into Media At- 
ropatia, and Media the great. | 


The Deſcription of Media Atropatia. 


ME DIA Atropatia is called by the 
Hebrews Median, but now it is 
termed Sirvan or Servania : the bounds 
of this kingdom northwards are the Al- 
banians, and a little beyond them ſome 
wandering and vagabond Tartars called 
Pericorſchi, between Caucaſus and the 
river Volga, whereupon it may be, that 
the Tartarians are comprehended under 
the name of Volcenſes: Eaſtward the lake 
(as Polycletes terms it) or rather (as others 
call it) the ſea of Corazan, viz. the Caſ- 
pian. ſea: Southward on Armenia, and 
more towards the fouth, and ſouth-eaſt 
Media the great : the whole country is 
very fruitful, and watered with the river 
Araxis and Cirus, and other rivers that 
are famous even in antient writers, 
Divers cities are there in this kingdom, 
but my purpoſe is to ſpeak only of thoſe, 


which we ſaw in theſe parts, viz. Suma- 


$umachia, 


chia, Derbent, Sechi, Eres, and Aras. 
Sumachia is the metropolitical city of 
Sirvan; and lieth between Derbent and 


Eres ; where the kings of Sir van ufed to 


nobility 


keep their great and ſumptuous courts, 
chiefly inhabited by Armentans and Geor- 


gians. In this city our Engliſb merchants 


did traffick much, and had an houſe given 
them by Obdowlocan in the year 1566, 
(as the reverend Mr. Hackluit doth relate) 
who then reign'd there under the Perſian 
king. In this city we faw the ruins of a 


molt cruel and barbarous ſpectacle, that is 
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to ſay, a turret erected with free ſtone A moſt 
and flints, in the midſt of which Alints barbaroug 


were placed the heads of all the uy 
and of that country ; which fell 
out on this occaſion. This country of 


Sirvan in times paſt was of great renown, 
having many cities, towns, and caſtles in 


it ; the kings thereof being of great pow- 
er, able to wage war with the kings of 
Perſia, but through their diverſity in re- 
ligion, the Perfian made a conqueſt of 
them, razing down to the ground their 
cities, towns, and caſtles, that they ſhould 
not rebel, and alſo putting to death their 


> gentry, and for the greater 
terror of the Reuple placed their heads in 
the aforeſaid turret. 


About 


ſpectacle 


in Suma- 
C hi a, 
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About a- mile diſtant from this town is 
the ruins of an old caſtle, once eſteemed 
to be one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in the 
world, and was beſieged by Alexander 
the great, a long time before he could win 
it. And a little further off, was a Nun- 
nery moſt ſumptuouſly builded, wherein 
was buried as they told us) the body of 
Ameleke Canna the king's daughter, who 
ſlew herſelf with a knife, for that her fa- 
ther would have forced her (ſhe profeſſing 
ckaſtity) to have married with a prince of 
Tartary : upon which occaſion the vir- 
gins of this country do reſort hither once 
a year to lament her death, This city 1s 
diſtant from the Caſpian ſea with camels 
ſeven days journey ; and from Derbent ſix 
days journey : it was in the year 1578, 
yielded up to Muſtapha the general of the 

turkiſh army, without reſiſtance, who 
preſently did ſurprize the city, intreating 

all the inhabitants in friendly manner, 

without doing or ſuffering any outrage to 

be done upon them ; but for this their in- 

fidelity in voluntary yielding themſelves 

to follow the religion of the Turks, when 

as they were not induced thereunto by any 

The Per- neceſſity z; Emirhamze eldeſt ſon of Ma- 
ian prince homet Codibanda king of Perſia, coming 
28 with his army into Servan, did with great 
e H cruelty puniſh the miſerable and unfor- 
Sumachia tunate commons of this city, making 
with di- their houſes even with the ground, de- 
2 kinds ſtroying both the old and new walls there- 
"14 cars Of, and bringing the whole land to nought, 
that ſometimes was ſo deſired a retreat of 

the Turks, | | 

. Six days journey from this city lyeth 
builded by Derbent; this city hath ſundry names 
Al:xander given unto it by writers: ſometimes it is 
the great. called Derbent, becauſe it is in figure 

| narrow and long; and ſometimes De- 
mir- Capi, becauſe there were the iron- 

gates, that were ſometimes the en- 

trance into Scythia ; and ſometimes Alex- 

andria; becauſe it was firſt erected by 
Alexander the great, when he warred a- 

The great gainſt the Medes and Perfians ; at which 
wallwhich time alſo he made a wall of a wonderful 


babe“ heighth and thickneſs, which extended 


tween Dey. itſelf from this city, to a city in Armenia, 


| — and called Teflis, belonging to the Georgians. 


And though it be now raſed and decay'd, 
yet the foundation remaineth : and it was 
made to this purpoſe, that the inhabitants 
of that country, newly conquered by Alex- 
ander, ſhould not = <p ye, nor their 
enemies eaſily invade > Th This ci 
is ſeated upon an high hill, and builde 
all of free-ſtone much after our buildings, 
being very high and thick : nevertheleſs 
it never grew. great nor famous, and even 
in theſe days, there is no reckoning made 


of it : and the reaſqn is, becauſe of the 
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ſituation, ſerving for paſſage only out of 
Tartaria into Perfia, and out of Per/ia 
into Tartaria, receiving thoſe that travel 
to and fro, not as merchants and men of 


commerce, but as paſſengers and travel - 


lers; and to ſpeak in a word, it is ſeated 
in a very neceſſary place as the caſe ſtand- 
eth, by reaſon that it is in the ports of the 
Caſpian ſea, but not profitable unto itſelf: 
much like as it is in the paſſages of the 
Alps, where though the Frenchmen, 
Stwitzers, Dutchmen, and [talians, do con- 
tinually paſs by them ; yet was there ne- 
ver found a mean city, much leſs any 
city of ſtate and importance, 

About four days journey from Suma- 5,1. 
chia, is Sechi, which alſo at the ſame time 
as Sumachia offer d themſelves to Muſta- 
pha, as vaſſals and ſubjects to the Turks, 
who all were gladly entertain'd of him, 
and ſome of the chief of them apparelled 
in ſilk and gold, and honour'd with great 
magnificence, and in the end had all pro- 


tection promiſed unto them. Here alſo 


ſtandeth the city Eres, moſt fruitfully , made 
water'd with the river Araxis and Cyrus, Mamode- 
and hath yielded in times paſt great ſtore 4 ſilks. 
of thoſe fine white ſilks, commonly term- 
ed by the merchants Mamodæan ſilks, 
whereof at this day, there is not to be 
found, nonot a very ſmall quantity, by rea- 
ſon of the monſtrous ruin and overthrows, 
that have happen'd in theſe countries, 
rtly by the armies of the great Turk, 
and partly by the army of the Perſiaus, 
which ſtill hath ſucceeded one another, in 
their cruel incurſions and bloody invaſions. 
For after the people of Sechi and Eres had 
yielded themſelves voluntarily without 
any reſiſtance unto Muſtapha's great Amu- 
rat, general; Emirhamze, the Perſian 
prince, came upon them with his army, 


as upon rebels, to inflict deſerv'd puniſh- 


ment. In deny. of which his purpoſe 
he ſpared neither ſex, nor age, nor any 
conditions : but though the perſons were 
unequal, yet was the puniſhment equal to 
all, carrying away with him the two 
hundred pieces of artillery, that were left 


in the fort by Muſtapha, and preſently 


ſent them to Casbin to his father. 

There is alſo, in this kingdom, an- ,_ 
other city, that bordereth upon the Geor- reds Few | 
gians, called Araſſe, being the moſt chief and opu- 
and opulent city in the trade of merchan- lent city 
dize, partly by the abundant growth of . 5 . 
ſilk, there nouriſhed, partly by other , Mer 
good and neceſſary commoditics, there dize that 
growing, and there brought ; as rough isin all Se- 
and ſmooth galles, cotton, wool, allom ; ie. 
beſides all kinds of ſpices and drugs, and 
diamonds and rubies, and other ſtones 
brought out of the Eaſt- Indies: but the 
principal commodity is raw filk 1 all 

1 Iorts 


ſorts; ſo that from hence hath been and 
is carried yearly five hundred, and ſome- 


— 
# - 
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2 10 
ſpent fix days travel to Tauris, paſſing 
over the river Araxis, leaving Media At- 


times a thouſand mules laden of ſilk to ropatia, and entering into Media the 


Aleppo in Syria. From this town we 


The Deſcription of 


T HIS country hath for its bounds, 
weſtward, Armenia the great, and A/y- 
ria: ſouthward: Per/ia : eaſtward Hirca- 
nia and Parthia and northwards the 
Caſpian ſea, The land is high and ſpa- 
cious, moſt part mountainous, full of 
hills, woods, rocks, and ruins, eſpecially 


towards the north parts, but ſouthwards 


it aboundeth with ſilks, fruits, wild beaſts 
and falcons. It received the name from 
The ori- Medus, Faſon's ſon, who being an earneſt 
SEE follower of his father's virtues, in honour 
© Medes. of his mother Medea, after the death of 
his father Jaſon, builded the city Medea, 
and eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Medes, 
calling it after his own name, which in 
continuance of time, grew to that eſtate, 
that all the eaſt was in ſubjection to the 
empire thereof. 

I omir to write any thing of Astyages, 
who reign'd in this country; or of his 
dream, how he ſaw ſpringing out of his 
daughter's belly a vine, whoſe branches 
ſhould overſhadow all Aa, meaning 
Cyrus that was born of her ; or how Cy- 
rus was brought up of an herd-man, and 
miraculouſly preſerved from death ; and 
laſtly how Cyrus was baniſhed into Per/ia, 
and after heing come to man's eſtate, 
overcome Aſtyages his grandfather, re- 
moving the empire from the Medes to 
the Per/ians, being all matters of antiqui- 
ty, and not ſo pertinent to journal. 

The chief city of this country is Tauris, 
which in times paſt was called Echatana, 
as Ortelius and Minado do witneſs ; how- 
ſoever P. Fovius very unjuſtly would have 
it Terva, and Nigro, the Italian, Tigranoa- 
Rufus de 1a. It was firſt founded by Doiocis the 
Mediorum firſt king of Media, who no ſooner gave 


Ecbatana, 


origine. out his edict for the building thereof, but 

forthwith the inhabitants with one conſent 

did make it the chief city above the reſt; 

and ſo ever ſince it hath remained one of 

the chiefeſt ſeats both of the Median and 
Perſian kings. 

The Memorable allo is this city for the reſi- 
Caſtle -denceonceof the prophet Daniel, who near 
whichDa- unto the ſame builded a moſt magnificent 
8 = and ſumptuous caſtle, which many years 
aht remained a marvelous monument; the 


builded 


beauty whereof was ſo lively and perfect, 
that continuance of time did little deface 
It, being very freſh and flouriſhing in 
In. this caſtle 


the time of Foſephus. 
Vor. I. 


great, 


Media the Great. 


were all the kings of Media, Perfia, and pus 
Parthia for many years together intomb- Anti. lib. 
ed: but now time hath worn it out; it , 11. 
faring with buildings as with men's bodies, 

they wax old, and are infeebled by years, 

and loſe their beauty : nevertheleſs Ec- 

batana, now called Tauris, remains in 

great glory unto this day, 


The Deſcription of Tauris, 


I T is ſeated at the foot of the hill 
Orontes, eight days journey or there- 


abouts from the Caſpian ſea, and is ſubject 


to winds and full of ſnow, yet of a very 
wholſome air, abounding with all things 
neceſſary for the ſuſtentation of man 
wondertully rich, as well for the perpe- 
tual concourſe of merchandizes that are 


brought thither from the countries of the 


ealt, to be conveyed into Syria, and 
into the countries of Europe; as alſo of 

thoſe that come thither our of the weſtern 

parts to be diſtributed over all the eaſt. It 

is very populous, fo that it feedeth almoſt 

two hundred thouſand perions ; but now 

open, to the fury of every army with- 

out ſtrength of walls, and without bul- 

warks, ſaving a caſtle built of late by 

the Turks, The buildings are of burnt 

clay, and rather low than high. On the 

ſourh-ſide of this city, is a moſt beautiful 

and flouriſhing gon large and ſpacious, 
repleniſhed with ſundry kinds of trees 

and ſweet-ſmelling plants, and a thou- 

ſand fountains and brooks, derived from 

a pretty river, which with his pleaſant 

ſtream divides the garden from the city, 

and is of ſo great beauty, that for the 
delicacy thereof, it is by the country 
inhabitants called Sochis-genet, that is to 
ſay, the eight Paradiſes ; and was, in 
times paſt, the" ſtanding houſe of the 
Perfian kings, whilſt they kept their re- 
ſidence in this city, and after they with- 
drew their ſeat from thence, by reaſon of 
the turkiſh wars, to Casbin, became the 
habitation and place of abode for the 
Perſian governors. 

Sundry mutations even of late years Tai 
hath this city endured, both by the great yieldeth 
Turk and the Perſian : for in the year dy" N 
1514, it was yielded to Selymus the turkiſh | 514. : 
tyrant, who, contrary to his promule, 
exacted a great maſs of money from the 

8 U 5 Citizens, 
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Citizens, and carried away with him three For this city groaned not full four and Tawis 
thouſand families, the beſt artificers in twenty years under the turtiſb ſlavery, ve Ac 
that city, eſpecially ſuch as were ſkilful but A, now king of Perſia, repoſing j** 
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King in 
in making of armour and weapons, only e 
co enrich and appopulate the great city 
Conſtantinople. | 
Sacked Afterwards, in the year 133 5, it was a- 
by Seh · gain ſpoiled. by So/yman the turkiſh empe- 
nan, ror, who gave the whole city tor a prey 
1535- unto his ſoldiers, who left neither houſe nor 
corner thereof unranſacked, abuſing the 
miſerable citizens with all manner of in- 
ſolence, every common ſoldier, without 


controulment, fitting himſelf with what 


ſoever beſt pleaſed his greedy deſire or 
filthy luſt, Beſide, the moſt ſtately and 
royal palace of king Yamas, together 
with the moſt ſumptuous and rich houſes 
of the nobility, were, by the great Turk's 
commandment, all raſed down to the 
ground, and the greateſt part of the beſt 
citizens, and beautiful perſonages of all 
ſorts and conditions were carried away 
_ captives, _ 4 5 
And in the year 1585, it was miſerably 
ſpoiled by Oſinan, viſier to Amurat III. 
who commanded his ſoldiers to do the 
worſt that poſſibly they could or might 
do to it. Here a man had need of a very 
learned and eloquent pen, to ſet forth 
the fierce and cruel execution of the 
turkiſh ſoldiers. For, in truth, who is 
able, either by writing, or by ſpeech, 
ſufficiently and lively to lay open the 
treachery, the covetouſneſs, the wrath, 
the cruelty, the impicty, the wickedneſs 
of theſe triumphing Turks? And on the 
Themiſe- other ſide, who can expreſs the crying of 
7 $ —— infants, the groanings of the wounded, the 
ae tears of parents, the prayers of old men, 
the fears, the griefs, and to be ſhort, the 
miſery of the Tauriſiaus. There was 
nothing but ſlaughter, pillings, raviſhing, 
ſpoiling, and murdering ; virgins de- 
— men- children defiled with un- 
ſpeakable and horrible ſodomitry, young- 
lings ſnatched out of their mother's arms, 
houſes laid even with the ground, and 
burnt; riches and money carried] away, 
and, to be brief, all things waſted and 
ruinated. Neither were thoſe outrages 
committed once only, but the ſecond 
followed worſe than the firſt, and the third 
upon that worſe than the ſecond ; ſo that 
it was a miſery almoſt inexplicable to be- 
hold that city, which was once ſo popu- 
lous and ſo rich, ſometimes the court and 


Miſerabſy 
ſpoiled by 


palace of the crown, and the honour of 


the Perſian empire, now ſubject to the 
fury and cruelty of the Turk, plunged in 
calamity, and utterly deſtroyed. This 
is the uncertain ſtate of the world, ſome- 
times up, and ſometimes down, ſome- 
times conquerors, and within a-while af- 
ter conquered, 


no leſs confidence in his own good for- 


tune, than in the valour of his ſoldiers, 1603, 


marched, in the year 1603, with his army 


directly to the city of Tauris, and that 
with ſuch expedition, that he was come 
before it before any ſuch thing was feared, 
much leſs provided for ; ſtirred up here- 
unto, partly by the great Turk's troubles 
at home, and his wars with the Chriſtians 
in Hungaria, as alſo with the diſpoſition 
of the Tauriſiaus, whoſe minds were then 
ſo alienated from the turkiſh governor, 


that upon the approach of Abas, they 


were all ready to forſake him. Never- 
theleſs the king was conſtrained to beſiege 
the city, being then kept with a ſtrong 

ariſon of /urkz/þ ſoldiers. In which ſiege 

e, for battery, uſed the help of the ca- 
non, an engine of long time by the 
Perſian ſcorned, as not beſeeming valiant 
men, until that by their own harms 
taught, they are content to uſe it; being 
with the ſame, as alſo with ſkilful ca- 
noneers, furniſhed by the Portugals from 
Ormuz. So that after ſix weeks ſiege, this 
city was ſurrendered up into the Perſians 
hands, to the great rejoicing of all Per/ia, 


together with the whole country of Se- 


ruan, except a fort or two which ſtill 

ſtand out. | 
At this city we paid a dollar on a ſum 
of goods, and five ſhaughoes to the 
keeper of the Caine wherein we lodged, 
and ſet forward to the wealthy city of 
Casbin, diſtant from Tauris ten ; Jour- 
ney ; paſſing the three. firſt days over 
many rough and craggy mountains, full 
of a thouſand difficulties, which were the 
more increaſed by wonderful great ſnows 
that were fallen, by means whereof many 
paſſengers, horſes, and mules (if our 
guide had not been good) had periſhed 
in one common deſtruction. Every night 
we had great flakes of lightening, and 
huge thunder-claps, with great ſtore of 
rain and ſnows, which did 'much annoy 
our whole caravan. We had no ſooner. 
left thoſe hard paſſages, but we were 
forthwith encountred by a gallant troop 
of Perſian horſemen, who lay up and 
down the borders by the king's com- 
mandment, to murder all 7urki/4 mer- 
chants that ſhould paſs that way ; upon 
revenge of the death of a Per/ian mer- 
chant, who being richly arrived at Yan, 
(a little before our coming) was injuri- 
ouſly deprived both of his goods and life. 
Hereupon the governor of this troop de- 
manded of our caravan-baſha (who was a 
Chiulfalin) to deliver up into his hands, 
all the Turky merchants that were in our 
com- 


Our firſt 


entry into 
the Per- 
Aan king- 
dom. 


* 


company; to which requeſt he durſt not 
eondeſcend, affirming, that there were 


none hut Jeus and Chriſtians under his 


conduct; and withal beſtowed on him a 
bountiful preſent of two hundred and fif- 
ty dollars, which were levied amongſt us. 

By this time we came to the full bor- 
ders, and outmoſt bounds then of the 
great Turk*'s dominions, ſo far as the O; - 
toman empire on this ſide doth extend; 
and ſo entered into the territories of the 
Perſian king: both which are divided by 
the high mountain Duzim, and by a pret- 


ty river that runneth at the foot thereof. 


This night we reſted at a Perſian village 


called Darnab, much ruinated, but ſeat- 


ed in a very delightful place, both for 


; ſprings of water, and plenty of all things. 


For here we bought four hens for five- 
pence, a kid for ten-pence, and thirty 


eggs for two-pence. 


From Darnah we ſpent three days fur- 


ther to Soltania, a very ancient city; tra- 
velling by many Perſian villages, and 


Finding every man at his labour, and 
neighbour with neighbour, going from 
one town to another; which bred much 


Great qui- 
et in Per- 


ſia. 


contentment, and made us wonder at the 
great peace and tranquility, which the 


commons of Perſia live in, above the 


commons of Turkey, The ruins of many 


fair Chriſtian churches. we beheld, but not 


without pity, built all with great arches, 
and high towers, lavorated with gold, 
and other rich paintings, to the beautify- 
ing of the ſame : and verily, I take, them 
to be thoſe churches, which Coſroe, king 
of Perſia, deſtroyed ; who being in a battle 
diſcomfited, fought between him and He- 
raclius the emperor, reeked his teene and 


malice on the Chriſtian churches through- 


out his dominions. 


The'Deſeription of Soltania, 
I Foltania we fafely arrived. This 


11 City is called by Ptolomey, Heraclea; 


but by others, Tigranocerta, becauſe of 


the moſt wonderful ruin of the huge build- 
ings: and was in times paſt, one of the 


royal feats of the Perſian kings; but it 
was much ruinated by the Scythian, Ta- 


merlane, when with a world of people 
he over ran theſe countries: it retaineth 
now no ſhew of the ancient majeſty, but 


only in the churches by him ſpared. This 


deſolate town is on every ſide environ'd 
with huge mountains, whole tops are to 
be ſeen afar off, always covered with deep 
ſnows, called in ancient time Nyphates, 
Caſpius, Coathras, and Zagras ; taking 
their beginning, no doubt, of Caucaſus, 
the father of mountains, which joining 
one to another, ſome one way, ſome ano- 
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ther, do divide moſt large and wide con- 


tries, 
Before this town lieth a very great and 
{pacipus lain, memorable for that dread- 
ul and horrible tempeſt, which fell on 
Selyman, the Turkiſh emperor, and his 
whole army, in the year 1534. For 
whilſt he lay incamped 1n theſe plain fields 
with his army, there fell down ſuch an 
horrible and cruel tempeſt from the moun- 


teins, as the like whereof the Perfians 


had never ſeen before, at that time of the 


year, being in the beginning of S-ptember ; 
and that with abundance of rain, which 


froze ſo eagerly as it fell, that it ſeem'd 
the depth of winter had even then, on a 
ſudden, been came in; for ſuch was the 
rage of the bluſtering winds, ſtriving 
with themſelves, as if it had been for vic- 
tory ; that they ſwept the ſnow from the 
top of thoſe high mountains, and caſt it 
down into the plains in ſuch abundance, 
that the Turks lay, as men buried alive 
in the deep ſnow; moſt part of their 
tents being overthrown, and beaten down 


to the ground, with the violerice of the 


tempeſt, and weight of the ſnow, where- 


in a wonderful number of the ſick ſol- 


diers, and others of the baſer ſort, who 
followed the camp, periſhed ; and many 
others were ſo benumb'd, ſome their 


hands, and ſome their feet, that they loſt 


the uſe of them for ever : moſt part of 
their beaſts which they uſed for carriage, 
but eſpecially their camels, were frozen 
to death, Neither was there any remedy 
to be found for ſo great miſchiets, by rea- 


ſon of the helliſh darkneſs of that tem- 


peſtuous night, moſt of their fires being 
put out, by the extremity of the ſtorm ; 
which did not a little terrify the ſuperſti- 
tious Turks, as a thing accounted of them 
ominous. Many of the Turks vainly 
thought, that this horrible tempeſt was 
brought upon them, by the charms and 
enchantments of the Perſian magicians z 
whereas it was undoubtedly by the hand 
of God, which bringeth the proud devi- 
ces of princes to nought, | 


The Deſcription of Casbin. 


ROM Soltania we ſpent four days 
travel to Casbin, paſſing by many 
* where we paid a ſhaughoe apiece 
to the Beg, or governor of the village, 


, 


not as a cuſtom, but as a free gratuity ; 


and ſo entered into the territories of Cas- 
bin, a city very wealthy, by reaſon of the 


king's palace, and the great concourſe of 


merchants, which reſort thither. It was 
in ancient times called Ar/acta, as in 
Strabo; but now termed Casbin, which, 


in the Perſian language, ſignifieth cha · 


| ſtiſement, 


729 


A moſt 
horrible 
and ter- 
rible tem · 


peſt. 
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ſtiſement, or a place of puniſhment ; be- 
cauſe the kings were wont to baniſh or 
confine ſuch perſons, as for their offences 
and miſdemeanors had deſerved ſuch chal- 
tiſement. This city is ſeated in a goodly 
fertile plain, of three or four days jour- 


ney in length, furniſhed with two thou- 


ſand villages, to ſerve the neceſſary uſes 


thereof; but badly built, and for the moſt 


art, all of bricks, not hardened with fire, 
ut only dried in the ſun; as are moſt 
parts of the buildings of all Perſia. 

It is now one of the ſeats of the Perſian 
king's empire, which was tranſlated by 
king Tamas, (this king's grandfather) 
from Tauris, who built one goodly ſerag- 
lio for himſelf, and auother for his wo- 
men ; and hath been ever ſince continued 
by his ſucceſſors, though the Kiug char 
now rigneth, makes moſt of his abode 
in Hiſpaan, fourteen days journey farther 
towards the eaſt. | 

There are three places in the city moſt 
of note, viz, the King's-palace, the Baſ- 
ſars, and the At-Maidan, The gate of 
the king's-· palace is built with ſtone of di- 
vers colours, and very curiouſly enamell'd 
with gold; on the cieling within, is car- 
ved the wars of the Perſian kings, and the 
ſundry battles fought by them againſt the 
Turks and Tartars; the pavements of the 
rooms beneath, and chambers above, are 
ſpread with moſt fine carpets, woven and 
tiſſued with ſilk and gold, all enſigns and 
monuments of the Perſian greatneſs. 

There are likewiſe in this city ſundry 


coin; and to change the great pieces 


* dollars to great advantage into Per- 
an 
of the Perſian coin, as Abaſſes, Larines, 


and ſuch like, into certain braſs mo- 


nies for the poor. They will alſo lend 


upon any pawn, and that with as great 


intereſt, as our deviliſh brokers and ſcri- 
veners take in London. 

Finally the ſtrength of this city con- 
ſiſteth not in walls and bulworks, but in 
the ſoldiers that are continually main- 
tained in and about this city ; for out of 
Casbin, and the villages belonging unto 
the ſame, are maintained twenty thouſand 
ſoldiers on horſeback, howſoever in this 
king's father's time were levied but twelve 
thouſand, | 

Two places near to this city are very , . 
remarkable; the one is the ip Ardouil, wy _ 
the other Giland. Ardouil is à city four that re- 
days journey from Casbin, and two from ceived the 
Soltania, A city of great importance, _ * 
where Alexander the great kept his court PF en. 
when he invaded Perſia. It is a town 
much eſteem'd and regarded, by reaſon 
of the ſepulchres of the kings of Perſia, 
which for the moſt part lie there intomb'd, 
and fo is grown a place of their ſuperſti- 
tlous devotion ; as alſo becauſe it was the 


firſt place which received the Perſian ſect, 


wherein Giuni, the firſt author thereof, did 
reſide and reign : A ſect or ſuperſtition 
very commodious to the Chriſtian com- 
monwealth ; becauſe it hath bred great 
contentions and war among the Mahome- 
tan nations, which before were ſo united 


 Baſffort Baſſars, where, in ſome you may buy together by Mohometr's device, that they 


are certain 8 aſſes and Tulipants, and Indian cloth, ſeem'd to be more than friends, and in 


A of wonderful fineneſs ; in others, ſilks of league one with another. 
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all ſorts, as velvets, damasks, cloth of 
gold and filver ; in others infinite furrs, 
as Sables and Martins, out of Muſcovia, 
and Agiam furrs, brought from Coraſſan. 
In a word, every ſtreet hath a ſeveral 
ſcience or trade, wherein is ſold whatſo- 
ever is fit and neceſſary for the uſe of 
man. 

The At-Maidan is the high-ſtreet, or 
chief market- place in this city, and is 
four-ſquare, containing in a circuit, very 
near a mile; and ſerves as a burſe for all 


' ſorts of merchants to meet on; and alſo 


for all others, to ſell whatſoever commo- 
dities they poſſeſs ; ſo that in one place is 
ſelling of he 
another place carpets, garments, and felts 
of all ſorts; ka in another all kind of 
fruits, as musk-melons, anguries, pome- 
granates, piſtaches, Adam's apples, dates, 
rapes, and raiſins dried in the ſun. In 
this place do ſit daily twelve Sheraffes, 
that is, men to buy and fell pearl, dia- 


monds, and other precious ſtones ; and 


to exchange gold and ſilver; to turn Spa- 


orſes, mules and camels; in 


The author of this novelty was, as we The au- 
ſaid before, one Giuni, a man well de- thor of 


ſcended among the Perſians, who con- the Per- 


temning all worldly honour, riches, and Aftian Pr: 
argon as meer vanities and trifles, led en 
uch an auſtere kind of life, with ſuch 
continency and contempt of the world, 

as that the vulgar people began to have 


the man in ſingular admiration, for the 


opinion they had conceived of his upright 

life and rare virtues. The fame of this 

new * (as ſo he was accounted) was 

grown ſo great in the Perſian kingdom, 

that the people, without number, reſorted 

out of all parts of Perſia, unto the city Th, 7471. 
Ardouil, to ſee the man. And he, the and Perji- 
more to ſeduce the people, being by na- an: differ 
ture inconſtant and ſuperſtitious, began to 0 about 
perſuade them, that the three firſt ſucceſ- ee 
ſors of Mahomet were unjuſt and unlaw- of their 
ful uſurpers of that dignity ; and that juſt law, but 
Ali, Mahomet's ſon in law, only ought about the 
to be named the lawful ſucceſſor ; that he e 
alone ought to be called upon in their their great 


rayers for help; and that all honours prophet 
* : ſhould lebe 7 


ould be given to him, and taken from 
Aubarber, Omar, and Ottoman, as from 
xerfons that were undoubtedly damned. 
*inally, be taught them only to receive 
the writings of Ali, as of others moſt 
authentical ; to reject Abubacher, Oman, 
and Ottoman, with their writings, as moſt 
wicked and accurſed ; whom the Turks 
had ever, and yet do honour and worſhip, 
as the true ſucceſſors of their prophet Ma- 
bomer, and his ſincere interpreters, toge- 
ther with the aforeſaid Ali, whom the 
Perſians do only acknowledge: and there- 
. fore in their prayers do commonly ſay, 
one Curſed be Abu 1 Omar, and Otioman 
prayer of | 2 une. nan, 
the Per- and God be favourable to Ali, and well 
fiaw. Jlenſed with him. Which their difference 
about the true ſucceſſor of rheir-prophet, 
in whom was no truth, hath been, and yet 
is, one of the greateſt cauſes of the mor- 
tal wars between the 1 urks and the Per- 
fans : ant not the divers interpretation of 
their law (as many have written) which 


among the Turks and Penſians is all one. 
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This ſuperſtition was firſt broached 
(as we ſaid) 17 Giuni, afterwards main- 
tained, by Sederdin; after him by Ciuni 
the ſecond, then by Haider 1010 af- 
terwards by Iſinaei the great ſophy, it 


increaſed wonderfully, that Perfia ſeem'd 


to envy the glory of Cyrus and Harius. 


After the death of J/nael it was main- 
tained by king Tamas his ſon, who 


reigned with leſs felicity, being much 


damnified by Solyman the Turkiſh empe- 


ror : After Tamas ſucceeded Haider the 
ſecand, who reign'd but certain days and 
hours ; and then followed .I/mae! the bro- 
ther of Haider, who troubled all the cities 
of his kingdom with manifold hurly-bur- 
lies: after him Mabomet ſurnamed Codi- 
banda this king's father, more unfortu- 


% 


nate than all the reſt: and laſtly the king 
that now is, who by his valour hath ſo 
largely dilated the confines of his king- 


dom, that it ſeemeth he hath (as it were) 


founded it anew, | 


The Deſcription of H1RcANIA. 


Te E other place near to Cashin.re- , commodities, by reaſon, that Ardovil, Oy! 


markable- is the country. of, Gilan, /Tquris, Eres, Sumachia, and ' Derbent lie ſpringeth 
. þ & Ys 1 * Out o e 


| ground, 


in the province of Hircania, very famous not many days from thence, Near uhto 
in antient time. Sundry names are given this ton is a very ſtrange and wonderful 
unto it by the / Barbarians; ſome. call it fountain under ground, out of Whith there: 
* '"'Girgia of Corca, from a certain city which , ſpringeth and iſſueth a maryclous quanti- 
"-ſtood' in the ſame place: others & ty of black ayl, which Fervirh all the 
from a part of this kingdom: other 94 parts of, Perſia to burn in their hauſes ; 
ſandra, as Minados 1 Mereator calls t.Djar- and they uſyally carr; it all over the coun- 
gument: and-in-antient time Hircania, ſo try, upon, kine an alſes, whereof you | 
much ſpoken of by the poets for the huge ſhall oftentimes meet three or four hun- | | 
woods, ahd-fierce tygers that abound there. dred in company. 
Weftward this kingdom bounds upon Oheilan an tlie reſt ſtand likewiſe alto- Ghei/ar. 
Media : i6aſtward on Margianna : ſouth- e : Gheilan being but four 
ward on Parthia, and tlie, Coronian moun- ,,; eaſy days travel from Caibin; and very The Caf- 
tains: and northward on the Caſpian ſea. near unto the Caſpian ſea. A ſea thut is privy wh | 
The north part of this kingdom is full of vęry commodious and profitable; being 3 
thick woods and ſhadowy groves, wherein in length two hundred leagues, and in 
grow divers ſorts of trees, but ox © ven breadth an hundred and fifty, without 
cedars, beeches, and oaks, a fit harbour 64 Ne other ſea: to the caſt part of 
and ſhelter for tygers, panthers, and par- thi ea joineth the great deſart country 
dies, which wild beaſts make the paſſage of the Tartars : to the weſt part the 
in thoſe places very dangerous: but near country of the Circaſſians, the” mountain 
to the ſea-ſide it is füll of paſture, and Cautaſus: the north the river Volga, 
very delightful, by reaſon of the manifold which hath 1eventy- mouths or falls into 
.' \wcet ſprings which iſſue out of the moun- the ſame : and on the ſouth part joineth 
.. rains near. adjoining. \, Many principal ci- the countries of Media and Parthia. This 
ties are there in this country, as Heften, ſea is freſh water in many places, and in 
Maſſandran, Pangiazer, Bachu and other places, as falt as the main ocean. 
...Gheilay, cities of ſuch ſtate and condition, It hath many goodly rivers falling into it, 
.. asdelerve to have a governor of the ſame as the grtar river Volga, called by the 
, dignity, .. that the baſha is with the! Tartars Edell, which runs! at the leaſt 
Turks, = Ab, two thouſand miles in length: as alſo out 
Bachu, Concerning Bachu, it is a very antient of Syberia, Yaic and Tem, and out of the 
haven town, very commodious for ſhips-* Periardian mountains Araxis, Cirus, Ca- 
to harbour in, as alſo profitable to vent nac, and divers others, too Jong to write 
V . | $X of, 


if 
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of, And though ſo many goodly rivers 
do diſcharge themſelves into it, yet it emp- 
tieth not itſelf, except it be under 
into the black ſea by Conſtantinople. 


A trade Now by the commodious ſite of the 
might be ſea, a very profitable trade might be 
— 7 4 lanted, being but ſeven days ſailing 
Movies from Aftracan to Gheilan : the gains of 


merchants Which paſſage is, as I have credibly heard 
ſay both of Perſians and Armenians, fifty 
in the hundred, even in meer buttanoſſes. 
To further which commerce and trade, 
Abas the Perſian king hath divers times 
of late ſent ſundry ambaſſadors to the 
great duke of Moſcovia; among other 
an 46 requeſting of him, that merchants 
might have a ſate convoy, to tranſport 
their goods down the river Volga into the 


The Caſpian ſea, and ſo to Gheilan , which 
barks he promiſed moſt faithfully to perform, 
which | 
muſt paſs fo far as his power would extend. I know 
the Ca/- the voyage would be chargeable, yet the 
ſian ſea benefit will quit the charge, were he paſ- 
dad rot lage ſafe and ſecure down the river, and 
fo ua. had we barks of our building but of fifty 
ter, be- Or threeſcore tons, which might, by reaſon 


cauſe in of the great ſtore of timber in thoſe parts, 
divers be eaſily builded. 
laces it The commodities to be found at Ghei- 
lan and Casbin are ſilks of all ſorts of co- 
lours, both raw and wrought, and that in 
The com- ſuch quantity, that a merchant may beſtow 
modities thirty or forty thouſand pounds 2 4 as 
of Perſia. as alſo all manner of ſpices and druggs, 
pearls, diamonds, * | rubies ; likewiſe 
carpets of divers ſorts, with divers other 
rich merchandizes, the prices of which [I 
think not meet to ſet down, becauſe of 


their riſing and falling as the market goes. 


In exchange of which commodities, we 
are to carry thither tin and copper and 
braſſel ; as alſo kerſies for the common 
' The com- people, broad cloth for the merchants 
modities and better ſort of people, black cloths for 
to 33 women's garments; good camblets and 
Englang velvets died in grain, with purple colours 
into Perfia 


os The Deſcription 


* HIS province in antient writers 
| is much renowned: Nigro doth 
call it Coraſſan, and would have the me- 
tropolitical city to be Charras, under 
which he would comprehend the Zaga- 
thean Tartars, but herein he is much de- 
ceived, for Coraſſan and the Zagathean 
Tartars is very nigh two months travel 
from Hiſpaan, which is the chief and 
3 city of Parthia, as ſhall be 
ewed in due time and place. Merca- 
tor and Minadoi do call it Arach: and 
 Alphonſus Hadrianus, ex. The bounds 
of this province eaſtward is on Aria: 


reds, blacks, brown blues, London ruſſets, 


and the like, I am perſuaded that any 
honeſt factor reſiding in Casbin may vent 
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and fine reds ; cloth of gold and tiſſue, 
velvets, embroidered with gold; fine 
holland cloth for the king and ſultans, 


daggers and piſtols, compleat harneſſes, 


targets of ſteel, ſhirts of male, ſtone- 


bows, bruſhes and ſuch like. 


The only colours of cloth which are to 
be ſent, are ſcarlets, violets in grain, fine 


The co 
lours of 
cloth to 
be ſentin- 


taunies, lion colours, fair lively greens, Perfia 


a thouſand cloths yearly, whereof the Ve- 
netians have experience, But to 
leave this noble country of Hircania, we 
will again come to Cacbin a principal city 
in Media, where we ſtay'd fitteen days. 
From Casbin we ſet forwards to the 
great and populous city of Hiſpaan, lodg- 
ing every night either in a Perſian village, 
or in a fair cain built of ſtone, where we 
found all kind of proviſion neceſſary for 
ourſelves and beaſts, travelling ſix or ſeven 
in a company: company Ruficient, oy 
reaſon of the great peace and tranquility, 
which the Perſians live in above the 
Turks ; and ſo having ſpent ſix days, we 
arrived at Coma very antient city, 
This city is called by Prolomy, Guri- The city 
ana, and was ſo great in times paſt, that ( once 
the inhabitants affirmed unto us, that Ce 
when it was in its firſt flouriſhing eſtate, — 
it was twice as big as Conſtantinople; but 
it was much ruinated by Tamerlane, and 
ever ſince hath lain in the duſt without 
repair, Caſſan carrying away the trade of 
merchandize from her, which was once 
the miſtreſs and lady thereof. It is well 
ſeated for water and all other neceſſaries, 
having a ſpacious river running by it, 
with a ſtone bridge over the ſame : the 
which we no ſooner paſſed, but we enter- 
ed into the bounds of Parthia ; a kingdom 
once famous, but now ſo mingled with 
Perſia, that the very name of Parthia is 
quite extinguiſhed amongſt them, 


of PaRTHI 4, 


ſouthward on the great deſart of Cara- 
mania : weſtward on Media : and north- 
ward on Hircania. The north part is 
very woody, and compaſſed about with 
huge mountains ; every plain 1s incloſed 
with a ſeveral pale of high hills belonging 
to the ſame: though the climate here be 
ſubje& to much heat, yet doth the coun- 
try produce all ſorts of delicate fruits 
(only olives excepted) being watered with 
many pretty rivers which flow from the 
mountains. | 

The native people were at the firſt a 


moſt baſe, vile, and obſcure people, 
| driven 


The Par. driven out of the cold countries of Scyibia 


thians 
were at 
the firſt a 
moſt ſer- 
vile and 
bace peo- 
ple. 
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at that time, when the Ahrians and 
Medes flouriſhed, and they continued ſo 
a long time after, when the Perſians 
gained the monarchy from the Medes; 
yea and after Alexander had conquered 
Perſia, they were ſo rude and barbarous, 
that no Macedonian prince would take up- 
on him to be king of Parthia, But in 
proceſs of time they became very valiant, 
and great foldiers: for after they ſerved in 
the wars one while under Eumenes, ano- 
ther while under Antigonus, and after un- 
der Se eucius Nicanor, and then under 
Antiochus, commanders of great account, 
they grew ſo famous by their ſervice, that 
finding themſelves ſtrong enough, they 
made head againſt Antiochus, and revolt- 
ed from him, making choice of a king 
among themſelves, who in a ſhort time 
brought ſuch renown to the Parthians, 
as that they enlarged their confines, and 
augmented their territories in ſuch man- 
ner, that Parthia (once deſpiſed and con- 
temned of the Macedonians) within the 
reign of eight kings became ſole lady and 
commandreſs over all the countries from 
the mountain Caucaſus to the river Eu- 
pbrates: ſubduing Perſia, Media, and 
Aſfyria, ſacking and deſpoiling the great 
and wealthy city of Babylon, inſomuch 
that their fame ſpread unto Rome, a city 
that could never abide any kingdom or 


country to flouriſh but itſelf, Theſe were 


they that gave the great overthrow to rich 
Cræſſus of Rome, who minding more his 
gold, than the guiding of his army, was 


ain himſelf and many thouſand Romans, 


the Parthians with exprobration of his 


— thirſt after money poured moulton gold, 


into his mouth after he was dead. A- 
ainſt theſe great Lucullus fought many 
ttles, and the Romans were never able 
to bring them quite into ſubjection, until 
Auguſtus Ceſar reigned. 

I omit for brevity ſake to write any 
thing of Ar/aces, the firſt king of Par- 
thia, whom the Perſians loved ſo alive, 
that they honour'd him being dead, ſur- 
naming always after him the kings of 
Parthia, Arſaces, with no leſs honour and 
glory, than the Cæſars of Rome, and the 


 Pharaoes and Ptolomies of Egypt : or of 


Herodes the ninth king of Parthia, who ſo 


much | aka againſt the Romans : or of 
Phra 
unnaturally killed his aged father, and put 


thirty of his brethren to death, and that 


the Parthians might have no man lefr to 
be nominated king after him, command- 
ed his own ſon to be put to death like- 
wiſe : or laſtly, how Auguſtus Ceſar, by 
his clemency and juſtice, drew this bloody 
tyrant to ſubmit himſelf and his kingdom 


erts their tenth and laſt king, who 


; N 
unto the Roman monarchy, ending that 


without war, which others could not do 


with wars; commanding more with a 
word, than Antonius who ſought it with 
blows, or Cræſſus who ſought it with his 
death. But leaving theſe matters of an- 
tiquity, we return where we left. 


The Deſcription of Caſlan. 


AFTER two days travel from Com, 
we arrived at Caſſan, a principal city in 
Partbia; very famous and rich, howſo- 
ever Ortelius, and others make no men- 
tion of it. This city is ſeated in a goodly 
plain, and becauſe it hath no mountains 
near it, but within a day's journey the 
heat is very faſtidious, as great almoſt as 
it is in Ormuz : the ſpring and harveſt is 
ſooner in this climate, than in any other 
part of the Perſan dominions. It want- 
eth neither fountains, ſprings nor gardens, 
but aboundeth with all neceſſaries whatſo- 
ever ; conſiſting altogether in merchan- 
dize : and the beſt trade of all the land 
is there, Dang greatly frequented with all 
ſorts of merchants, eſpecially out of India. 
The people are very induſtrious and cu- 
rious in all ſciences, but eſpecially in 


weaving girdles, and ſaſhes, in making 


velvets, ſattins, damasks, very good 0z- 
muzenes, and Perſian carpets of a wonder- 
ful fineneſs ; in a word it is the very ma- 
gazine and warehouſe of all the Perfian 
cities for theſe ſtuffs. 

Here you may buy all manner of 
druggs and ſpices, and turkaſſes, with 
ſtore of pearl, diamonds, and rubies ; as 
alſo all forts of ſilks, as well wrought as 
raw. I am perſuaded that in one year 
there is more ſilk brought into Caſſan, 
than is of broad cloth brought into the 
city of London. This city is much to be 


Civil and 
good go- 


commended for the civil and good go- yernment- 


vernment, which is there uſed. An idle 
perſon is not permitted to live amongſt 
them : the child that is but ſix years old 
is ſet to labour: no ill rule, diforder, or 
riot is there ſuffered, For they have a 
law among them, (reſembling the Egyp- 
tian law which Diodorus mentioneth) 


whereby every perſon is compelled to 


give his name to the magiſtrates, there- 
with declaring what kind of life he liketh, 
how he liveth, and what art he exerciſeth. 
And if any do tell untruly, is either well 


beaten on the feet, or employ'd in ublick _ pn 


ſlavery. The greateſt annoyance that this 
city is infeſted withall, is the abundance 


ſian law 


againſt 


and multitude of black ſcorpions, of an idleneſs 


exceeding greatneſs, which many times 
do much harm, if a ſpecial care be not 
had of them. At this city Mr. John 
Mildenall and myſelf parted NT 1 


6 


the city of a 


magnified and made ferns by reaſon 


- 


* 
* 
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ne k a 


he travelling to Labor in the Eaſt Indies; 
and myſelt ſetting forwards to the great 
855 of Hiſpaan, three days travel diſtant 
from Caſſan. eee d 


The Deſcription of Hiſpaan. 
THIS city, as ſome affirm; was built 


by Ar/aces the firſt king of  Parthia, be- 
ing then called Dara. But whether fo 


or no, is not much material. Sure it is, 


that in times * it was called Ecatompolis, 

undred gates: and well it 
may keep that name itil, Yince the huge 
walls of the ſame contain in circuit an 
eaſy day's journey on horſeback, and is 
become the greateſt oy in all the Perſian 
dominions : which is ſo much the more 


of the wy reſidence therein. For 


there is the ſupreme place of juſtice ; all 


matters of 17 (pbroen have recourſe to 


this place; al 


ambaſſadors of princes, 
and agents of citics, make their repair 
thither ; and ſuch as aſpire and thirſt after 


offices and preferments run thither amain 
with emulation and diſdain at others: and 
in a word, thitherare brought the revenues 


that appertain to the crown, and there are 


'The fort 
of Hiſpaan 


are as a wall inacceſſible! about it. 


he 
king's 
eraglio. 


they diſpoſed out again. By all which 
means this city hath wonderfully increaſ- 
ed and appopulated itſelf within theſe five 
and twenty years, | 
Very ſtrong is this city by ſituation, 
compaſſed about with a very great wall, 
and watered with deep channels of run- 
ning ſprings, conve/ed into it from a 
part of the Coronian mountains, in 
n 
the north ſide is erected a ſtrong fort or 
caſtle, being compaſſed about with a 
wall of a thouſand and ſeven hundred 
e and in the midſt thereof there is 
uilt a tower, or rather a ſtrong keep, with 


ſundry chambers and lodgings therein, but 
ſtored with little ordnance. 
* fide of this city ſtandeth two Seraglioes, 
the one for the king, the other for his 
women ; palaces of (great ſtate and mag- - 


On the weſt 


nificence, far exceeding all other proud 
© buildings of this city: the walls gliſter 
with red marble, and pargeting of divers 


colours; yea, all the palace is paved with 


and gol 


chequer ant! tefſeled work, and on the 
lame is > hor carpets wrought with ſilk 
; the windows of ' alabaſter, 


White, marble, and much other ſpotted- 
marble ; the poſts and wickets of maſſy 
| Ivory chequered with gliſtering black 
ebony, ſo curiouſly wrought in winding 


twelve ſultans z but three eſpecially are 
appointed by the king, for the general 
government of the whole empire, ha- 


© knots, as may caſier ſtay than ſatisfy the 


\ 


eyes of the wondering beholder. 
Neͤar unto this palace is a garden; very 
ſpacious and large, all flouriſhing and 


and the other the pen. 
there are two Caddi, that is, two judges, ne Cad. 


” 


Py 
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beautiful, repleniſhed with a thouſand 


ſundry kinds of grafts, trees, and ſweet- 


ſmelling plants, among which the lilly, 
the hyacinth, the gilliliower, the roſe, 
the violet, the flower-gentle, and a 
thouſand other odoriferous flowers, do 
yield a moſt pleaſant and delightful ſight 
to all beholders. There are a thouſand 
Fountains, and a thouſand brooks ; a- 
mongſt them all, as a father of them all, 
a pretty river, which, with his mild 


courſe and delightful noiſe, doth divide the 
garden from the king's palace: neither is 
this garden ſo ſtraitly looked, unto, but 
that both the King's ſoldiers and citizens 


may, and do at their pleaſures, often- 
times on horſe- back, repair thither to re- 
create themſelves in the ſhadows and walks 
of 'thoſe greens, - HOT BAG 

And as a guard for the gate of this +». 
ſumptuous palace, the king keepeth cer- guard of 
tain orders of ſoldiers, whereof the moſt the king's 
noble, and the greateſt. in number, are Palace. 
called Churchi; which are as it were the 
king's penſioners, being eight thouſand 
in number, all of them divided under 
ſeveral captains z which captains do yield 
obedience to the general captain Churc hi- 
baſha, a man always of great authority- 
Next under this order is another, called 
Eſabul, to the number of a thouſand, 
diſtinguiſhed alſo under particular captains, 
and the chief captain is called Eſabul- 
baſha. All theſe are maintained by cer- 
tain towns and villages, which are teuda- 
tories to the crown, of Perfia; and they 
receive at certain times of the king's ar- 
mour, horſes, apparel, and tents, eve 
one as he 1s in place and degree. With 
this ſtrong gariſon 1s the king daily at- 
tended upon, and maintaineth the majeſty 
of his court, eſpecially when he rideth in 
Prograce, i; 32 9 ; 

And for the goyernment of this city, The or- 
there is; beſides; the king and the prince, der of the 


erfian 
dignities 
in Hi/pa- 


an. 


The Sul- 
tan's. 


ving their ſeveral diſtinct charges: one 
hath the care of all martial affairs through- 
out the kingdom, and the other two re- 
ceive all the revenues, keeping a juſt The 

account thereof, which two we may call Treaſur- 


treaſurers. Next unto theſe are the Mor- 
dari, two great chancellors, whoſe office ,, ore. 
is to write all orders, commandments, and ar ett ; 


letters concerning the government of the lor's. 


kingdom; one of them keepeth the ſeal, 
Beſides theſe, 


who make anſwer, and give ſentence only 4, or 


in matters of. controverſy and civil quar- judges. 


rels ; but as touching criminal cauſes, 
they have no further authority than to 
| frame 
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| promiſe (a vice that is very inbred in all The Pe- 
Barbarians). Not content with any man's V˙ very 


frame examinations of witneſſes, and to 
make declaration thereof, which they call 
the Hgil, and this Sygi/ they deliver up 
into the hands of the ſultan that is either 
governor of the city, or elſe of the em- 
pire, and he cauſeth execution to be done 
according to cuſtom. And look as H;/- 
paan is governed, ſo other cities have 
the ſelf-lame magiſtrates ; all being at 

the king's diſpoſition and appointment. 
Concerning the church - government, 
there is in this city, firſt, the chief of the 
The Mu/- law, whom they call the Muſtaeddini, a 
tacddini, wicked and profane prieſt ; and in the 
other ſubje& cities are peculiar heads, 
obedient to this chief ws 5 who are not 
choſen and diſplaced at his pleaſure, as 
the po biſhops are by the pope, but 
by the king himſelf, who is not only a 
king but a prieſt, as Mahomet and Ali 
were, But to avoid trouble, the king 
granteth that favour, and putteth over 
that burden from himſelf unto others, to 
whoſe judgment he alſo referreth himſelf, 
whenſoever any conſultation is touching 
their law or profane ſuperſtition. Under 
this great prieſt are califes, and theſe do 


The Ca- 
lifes. daily ſervice in the moſques or temples. 
The chief of theſe califes is he that put- 
teth the horn upon the king's head, 
when he 1s firſt enthroned ; a ceremony 
once performed in Cafe, near Babylon; 
but ſince Solyman the Turkiſh emperor 
won /ſyria from the Perſian, it hath 
been ſometimes performed in Casbin, and 
ſometimes in Hiſpaan. 
The na- Finally, the inhabitants of this city do 
ped much reſemble the antient Parthians in 
e Fer- 


fa divers things, but eſpecially in their con- 
To tinual riding : they ride on horſe-back 
for the molt part; on horſe-back they 
fight with the enemy; they execute all 
affairs, as well publick as private, on 
horſe-back ; they go from place to place 


on horſe-back ; they buy and ſell, and on 


horſe-back, they confer and talk with 
one another, and the difference between 
the gentleman and the ſlave is, that the 
flave never rideth, nor the gentleman 
never goeth a foot. 
Beſides, the nature of this people is 
arrogant, ſeditious, deceitful, and v 
unquiet; but that the fierceneſs of their 
nature is much reſtrained by the king's 
fierce government. | 
The Per. To ſenſuality they are much inclined, 
lars given having three ſorts of women, as they 
to ſenſua- term them; viz, honeſt women, half 
lity, honeſt women, and courtezans ; and yet 
they chaſtiſe no offence with hke extre- 
mity as adultery, and that as well in the 
halt honeſt women, as in the honeſt. 
Laſt of all, they are full of crafty 
9 and are breakers of their 
ol. I, 


monſtrous impiety, ever ſince, hath been 
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government long, and lovers of novelties; onttant. 


tor teſtimony whereof we may avouch. 
thoſe antient - poiſonings, and wicked 
treacheries which were plotted, not only 
by ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns, but 
alſo by children againſt their natural pa- 


rents; for the name of father was in ſo 


ſmall eſtimation with thoſe fifty ſons of 
Artaxerxes, that with one- conſent, they The im- 
all conſpired to murder him. The which piety of 


rtaxer- 


i 5 . a th 
practiſed in this nation, ſometimes the Mellon 


father with the children, ſometimes the king. 
children with the father, and ſometimes 

the children with one another. For in- 

ſtance whereof we may take the Abas 

that now reigneth, who being governor - 

of Heri whilſt his father reigned, did 

not only conſpire to have his eldeſt bro- 

ther Emirhamza, the hopefuleſt prince 

that ever was in Perſia, to be betrayed. 

into the hands of the Turkiſh general, in 

the year 1586, but alſo, by force of mo- 

ney and gifts, perſuaded one of his own 

eunuchs to kill him, who was no ſooner The P 
corrupted, but put his treaſon in practice, Jan prince 
and upon a ſudden, in the night-time, as fla b = 
he ſlept on his pallet, ſtruck him through oe 
the body with a launce : and ſo the moſt nuchs. 
reſplendent and bright ſhining lamp that 

ever was in Perſia, was utterly extin- 


guiſh'd: and not content with this im- 


piety towards his brother, did ſhortly af- 


ter condeſcend, as the full report goeth) 


to have his aged father Mahomet, ſurna- 

med Codibanda, poiſoned without either 1. im. 

regard of his fatherly majeſty, or reve- piety of 

rence to age, or natural piety ; that ſo he bas king 

might aſcend unto the kingdom. Infi- of Perſia. 

nite alſo are the calamities, which he hath 

brought (ſince he came to the crown) on 

the houſes of the ancient Perſian nobility. 
Notwithſtanding howſoever, by the 

ſhedding of much blood, he was ſaluted 

king, upon the death of his father; yet 

hath he ſo carried the matter, that now he 

is exceedingly beloved and honoured of 

his ſubjects; inſomuch that when they 

will confirm any thing by ſolemn oaths, 

they will ſwear by the head of Abas the 

king; and when they wiſh well to any 

man, they uſually ſay, king Abas grant 

thee thy defire. | Ot 
This prince is very abſolute, both in ſerip 2 


perfection of his body, and his mind, (but of the Per- 


that he is in religion a profeſſed Maho- jan king. 


metan) excellently compos'd in the one, 


and honourably diſpoſed in the other ; 
of an indifferent ſtature, neither too high, 
nor too low : his countenance very ſtern, 
his eyes fierce and piercing, his colour 


ſwarthy, his muſtachoes on his upper lip 


8.Y long, 
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long, with his beard cut cloſe to his chin, on horſeback, with divers more too long 
expteſſing his martial diſpoſition, and in- to write of. In this place alſo is te be 
exorable nature; that at the firſt, a man ſeen, ſeveral times in the year, the plea- 
would think him to have nothing in him, ſant ſight of fireworks, of banquets, of 
but miſchief and cruelty: and yet he is of muſick, of wreſtlings ; and of whatſoever 
nature courteous, and affable, eaſy to be triumphs elſe, is there to be ſhewed, for 
ſeen and ſpoken withal : his manner is to the declaration of the joy of this people. 
dine openly in the company of his great- Beſides, the king very often in this 
eſt courtiers, delighting much in hawk- place, in the preſence of the princes and 
ing and hunting, accompanied with his 2 of the realm, will give judgment in 
nobility, and the ambaſſadors of foreign divers cauſes; much like unto the ancient 
princes: he will oftentimes run, leap, and kings of France, who uſed ordinarily to 
prove maſteries with his chief courtiers, hear the complaints of their ſubjects; 
in himſelf a moſt excellent horſeman, but of late years, the more the pity, they 
: and cunning archer. have committed this buſineſs unto the 
The Per- Uſually every morning he viſiteth his conſciences of ſubordinate officers, hear- 
ian horſes ſtables ot great horſes, and according to ing by other men's cars, and ſeeing by 
very good an old cuſtom of the Perfan kings, the other men's cycs, well nigh concerning all 
' ſoldiers of his court before-mentioned do their affair: which courſe the Perſian 
receive horſes at his hands, as he is in king holdeth neither good nor comfort- 
place and degree. And theſe their hor- able for the people, nor yet by any means 
4es are of ſingular virtue, equal with thoſe to furniſh juſtice. And certainly, where 
of the old time, which (as Srabo writeth) ſuch careleſsneſs doth enter into the maje- 
were accuſtomed to be fed and brought ſty of kings, the ſtate of the realm cannot 
up in Armenia, for the king's ule. They chuſe but be weakened, and the majeſty 
are wonderful ſwift in courſe, fierce in royal imbaſed; ſo that in the end (it 
battle, long breath'd, and very docible: might be ſhewed) the people have not 
when they are unſaddled, they are gentle refuſed to riſe againſt the perſon of the 
and mild; but when they are armed, king, and ſometimes to murder him. 
they are warlike, hardy and manageable, To be brief; in the execution of juſtice, 
even at the pleaſure of the rider. And I he is very ſevere, as well to the greateſt 
have ſeen of them ſold for a thouſand, and as the meaneſt ; not ſparing (as might be 
ſometimes a thouſand and ſix hundred du- ſhewed) to hang up his chief Cuddi or he pe 
cats apiece. judges, when he ſhall perceive, how that j;,,xing", 
The wen- After he hath viewed his horſes, he upon bribes and favour, they delay the correction 
88 paſſeth into his armory, certain buildings ſuits of his ſubjects, againſt the clear and of judges. 
ſoldic. ©” near unto his palace, where are made ve- manifeſt truth; imitating herein Camby- Herodotus: 
ry ſtrong curiaſſes, or corſelets ; head- ſes, who commanded $i/amne*s ſkin for 
. wang and targets, moſt of them able to giving an unjuſt ſentence, to be flea'd off, 
keep out the ſhot of an harquebuſier, and and covered the judgment-ſeat therewith ; 
much more to daunt the force of a dart. appointing alſo his ſon to judge in his 
Here alſo the king furniſheth his ſoldiers, place, to the end that, by ſight thereof, 
not only with curiaſſes, head-pieces. and all other judges might be warned to be 
turgets; but with bows and arrows, poul- | juſt and upright : and I have ſeen him the 
drones, and gantlets ; and with launces King, many times alight from his horſe, only 
made of good aſh, armed: at both ends; to do juſtice to a poor body. Beſides, 
with ſcymetars and ſhirts of mail, moſt he puniſheth theft and manſlaughter fo 
finely and ſoundly temper'd; wherewith ſeverely, that in an age, a man ſhall not 
both themſelves and their horſes are de- hear either of the one or the other; which 
fendod, in time of war, kind of ſeverity were very needful for ſome 
1 By this time having ſpent moſt of the parts of Chriſtendom, (J will not fay for 
Ws wg forenoon, he returneth again into his pal- Eugland, though we have faulted therein) See 7. 
erciſes in | Jace, and there remains till three of the but for France eſpecially ; where, within % 47 
the . clock in the aſternoon; at whioh time, ten years, fix thouſand gentlemen have 4 
Maida, he makes his entry into the At- Maidan, been lain, as it appears by the king's '7;/t:mvr, 
which is the great market place, or high- pardons. So that ſince king Mas came & d. Fon- 
ſtreet of Hiſpaan: round about this place unto the crown, full twenty years and up- , 
are erected certain high ſcaffolds, where wards, the Perſian empire hath flouriſh'd Pag. 46. 
the multitude do fit to behold the warlike in ſacred and redoubted laws, the people 
.' exerciſes performed hy: the king and his demeaning themſelves after the beſt man- 
courtiers, at their running and leaping, ner they can; abundance of collections 
their ſhooting with bows and arrows, at coming plentifully. in, the rents of his 
a mark both above and beneath; their chamber were increaſed more than ever 
playing at tennis; all which they perform they were in his grandfather Tamas's 
| | | ; time 
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ime 3 arms, arts, and ſciences do on- 
| exfaly Proſper, and are very highly e- 
teemyd. do Do OW J 


* wv 


— . 


Sir Antho- To, this great monarch, came Sir An 
nySherley's thony S$herley, Knight, with fix and twen- 
2 08 ty followers, all gallantly n a and 
12855 richly furniſhed ; whoſe Entertainment 
was ſo greſit, that the Perſians did admire 
that the king ſhould vouchſafe ſuch high 
favour to a meer ſtranger, without deſert 
or trial of his worth. Of whoſe bounty 
the world may judge, ſince within three 
days after his firſt arrival, the king ſent 
him forty horſes, furniſhed with ſaddles, 
and very rich trappings ; four of them fit 
for the proper uſe of any prince, twelve 
camels for carriage; together with ſix 
_ mules, four and twenty carpets, moſt of 


. þ4 
— . 


lions, with all other neceſſaries of houſe; 
and laſtly, ſix men laden with ſilver. 

Sir Antho- Sundry times Sir Anthony had audience 

ee &. of the king, wherein he declared, firit, 

peechun- yith what perfidious dealing, and with 

to the 1225 * ' 

king. what greedineſs and pride the 1 uriſb em- 
perors have always ſet upon the Chriſti- 


ans; and that being diſcharged of the 


war with them, he would of all likelihood 
ſet upon the Perſians, having the ſelf- 
fame quarrel unto the Perſiaus, that he 
had unto- the Chriſtians ; viz. an ardent 
and inſatiable deſire of ſovereignty ;' a 


fuffcient motive for the greedy Turk to 


repute. every king, the richer'that he is, 


the more his enemy. After that, he ſet. 


forth to the full the proweſs of the Chriſti- 
ans, the wonderful preparation that they 
could make both at ſea and land, per- 
ſwadipg the king with all his power to in- 
vade the Turk, then altogether buſied in 
the wars of Hungary; and to recover a- 
gain ſuch parts of his kingdom as his 
predeceſſors had, loſt. Wars he ſaid were 
more happily managed abroad than at 
home; that ſince, his majeſty alone is able 
to e the 7 urk's: whole: force and 
power, he needed not now to doubt of 
the mpſt proſperous ſucceſs; the Chriſtian 


; princes {by his means) joining with him. 


He told the king further, chat he was 
much unmindful of his former loſſes and 
wrongs, if he thought he enjoyed an aſ- 
ſured peace, which he ſhould: find to be 
nothing elſe but a deferring of war unto 


more cruel times; and that the Turk, if 


he ſhould over- run Hungary, would forth- 
with turn his victorious arms upon him 
and his kingdom, the end of ohe war (as 
he faid) was but the beginning of another; 

and that the Turkiſh <p ire could never 
ſtay in one, ſtate ; and it were good that 
his highneſs ſhould obſerve not the Turk's 

words but his deeds ; and how the Otto- 
man emperors, according to the opportu- 


them rich and fair, three tents or pavi- 


The chief things that che Perſian re- 
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nity of the time, have uſed by turns, 
ſometimes force, ſometimes fraud, as beſt 
Aerved their purpoſes. | 
He withed alto the king, that at length 

this his deceit might manifeſt itſelf unto 

the world; and though in former times, 

there was ſometimes wanting will, and 
ſometimes occaſion, to unite their forces; 

yet now he hoped, that by an employ- 

ment from his majeſty, to the Chriſtian 

princes, that they would combine them- 

ſelves for their common good againſt the 
common enemy; and that it concerned 
no leſs his highneſs, than the Chriſtians, 

to have the power of the great 4urk aba- 

ted: and this taking up of arms ſhould 
be for the good of his majeſty, howſoever 

the warſhould fall out; if well, he ſhould 

then recover what his predeceſſors befare 
had loſt, with much more than what was 
the-Turk's : if otherwiſe, yet by voluntary 

entering into arms, to countenance him- 

ſelf, and. to give the great Turk occaſion 

to think that he fear*d him not, which 

was, (as he ſaid) the only way to preſerve 

the common ſafety, _ | 

Many ſuch ſpeeches paſſed from Sir Sir Auth. 

Anthony, but moſt of the chief counſellors v Sherlcy 
were obſtinately bent againſt it at the firſt ; a ans 
howbeit, the king being {till animated by king to 
his forcible perſuaſions, and his general, eight ſe. 
Oliver- chan, a Georgian Chriſtian, further- veral 

ing the buſineſs, in the end, with the reſt Princes. 
of his council, conſented thereto ; and ſo 
Sir Anthony, within three months after his 

firſt arrival, was diſpatched to theſe ſeve- 

ral princes z viz, to Queen | Elizabeth of 
famous memory; to king James, our 

dread ſovereign; to the French king, to 


the Emperor, the Pope, the king of 


- Spain, the ſenate of Venice, and the duke 
of Florence; with letters of credence, and 


very rich and bountiful preſents z to con- 


clude à general peace among themſelves, 

and between the Perſian and our Chriſtian 

world. e | | 

The de- 

mands of 
the Per- 

ſian king. 


queſted of the Chriſtians was, that they 
would ſend him by the way of Syria, men 
- ſkilful in the caſting of great ardnance, 
an engine once hated of the Perfrans, who 
held it a-ſin and ſhame to exerciſe ſo 


cruel a weapon againſt mankind ; yet now 
knowing, by woeful experience, of what 


moment it is in a ſet battle, the king did 
ſpecially require, ſuch men as were skil- 
ful therein, having matter enough within 


his -dominions, 'Whereof to caſt them: 


that they, with an army by land, and 
their fleet by ſea, to trouble the great 
Furt; promiling; in the mean time, him- 
ſelf to fill. {fa the lefs with his army; 


and that, if they would be in the field 
e would bo ſix months - 
an 


three months, 


* » 
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and if the Chriſtian princes would bring 


an hundred thouſand fighting men into 
the field, he would bring two hundred 
thouſand ; and ſo they ſhould give unto 


themſelves a fair occaſion, to recover 


both by land and ſea, all ſuch places as 


they had before loſt, either in Hungaria, 


or upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus, and Gre- 


cia. 
But how well Sir Aut bony behaved him- 


Sherleylefe ſelf in ſo weighty a negotiation, I leave 
as a pledge to the world to judge of; ſure I am, that 


for Sir An 
thony's re 
turn out of 


for his fidelity therein, he left his brother, 


Mr. Robert Sherley, a worthy gentleman, 


Chriſten. as a pledge for his return out of Chriſten- 


dom, 


dom, accompanied with five Engliſhmen, 


vix. honeſt captain Powell, Fobn Ward, 


John Parrot, who afterwards died in La- 
hor, being in Mr. Mildenal's company; 
one Brookes, who is gone for the Eaſt- 
Indies; and an Engliſh gunner, whoſe 


name I do not well remember, who was 
lain by an Talian in the way to Coraſſan. 


All theſe at the firſt were kindly entreated 
by the king, and received large allow- 
ance z but after two years were fully ex- 
pired, and no news of that great and im- 
portant embaſſy; and the king perceiving 
that Mahomet, the great Turk, began 
now to have him in jealouſy ; and that 


the whole war was like to lie upon his 


own neck, without any help from the 
Chriſtians, he began to frown on the 
Englih , notwithſtanding, Mr. Sherley, 
through his good deſert, ſoon gained the 
king's gracious favour again. And as e- 
vident ſigns thereof, obtained of the king 
freedom of conſcience for all Chriſtians 
throughout his dominions ; allowing alſo 
his houſe, to be the only harbour and re- 
ceipt for all poor Chriſtians that travel in- 
to thoſe parts. And farther, the king, 
to manifeſt his love, gave him out of his 


ſeraglio, in marriage, a Ciraſſian lady of 


wool eſteem and regard. But that he 


ould have a child in Per/ia, and that 


the king (a profeſſed enemy to the name 


of our bleſſed Saviour) ſhould be the God- 


father; this certainly is more fit for a 


ſtage, for the common people to wonder 


at, than for any man's private ſtudies, 
Notwithſtanding, if we do rightly 


conſider on the one ſide, the great power 


and preparation, that the Per/ian is able 


to make againſt the great Turk; and on 


the other ſide, the miſerable captivity of 
many thouſands of poor Chriſtians, that 
are ſubje& unto the Turkiſh tyranny, we 


cannot deny, but that both the embaſſies 
of Sir Anthony Sherley, and alſo of Mr. 
Robert his brother, are of great impor- 
tance 3 and that a combination of ſo great 
forces together, would ſoon have deliver- 


ed many pour Chriſtians of their miſeries, 
the world of its ignominy, and mankind 
of that monſter of Turkiſo tyranny, that 
hath too long reigned, and laid the earth 
deſolate. | | 
As for the firſt, the ſtrength of the 


Perſian conſiſteth now in three Kinds of that the 
ſoldiers; the firſt are the ſoldiers of his —＋ 


court, to the number of nine thouſand, as 


we ſaid before: the ſecond kind are ſuch, make a. 
who by cuſtom and duty are bound to gainſt the 
ſerve him in his wars; and theſe be his 776. 


ancient gentlemen of his country, who 
hold lands and poſſeſſions deſcended unto 
them from their anceſtors, or held by the 
gift of the king ; theſe are ſent for in 
time of war, and are in duty bound to 
perform ſuch like ſervice, as the gentry 
of 1taly, France and Spain do unto their 
ſovereigns: theſe do amount (ſince Abas 
came to the crown) very nigh to forty 
thouſand: moſt of them come well arm'd, 
the reſt content themſelves with head- 
pieces and jacks ; and uſe for their wea- 
pons either horſemen's ſtaves or bows, 
which they can moſt cunningly handle, 
diſcharging their arrows alſo, very near 
unto that they aim at, either forward or 
backward. The third ſort are ſuch, as 
are ſent unto him from the princes and 
neighbours his confederates ; and theſe 
are commonly ſent from the princes 
of Iberia, Albania, and the countries bor- 
dering upon Media and 4rmenia; who 
being half Chriſtians bear a mortal hatred 
againſt the Turk, | 

Beſides, the king hath under his domi- 
nions, theſe great and famous countries, 


Servania, otherwiſe called Atropatia, and ject to 
ſome part of Georgia; theſe countries, Perfia. 


ſince the yielding up of Tauris, have vo- 
luntarily yielded up themſelves under his 
EN beſides Media the great, Ghei- 
n or Gely, Maſſandran or Hircania, 
Parthia, Aria, Candahar, Heri, Coraſ- 
ſan, Farſi or Pera, with the Carmanian 
deſart; as alſo the kingdom of Lar, which 
frontiers on Ormuz : provinces ſo great 
and large, that in ancient times were able 
with their multitudes to cover the face of 
the earth, and to drink the rivers dry. 
And to make himſelf more ſtrong, with- 
in the bowels of his kingdom, he hath 
ſubdued the Turcoman nation, that were 
rebellious in his father's time; as alſo he 
hath ruinated the houſes of moſt of his 
antient nobility ; as of late Amet- chan lord 
of Gheilan, Ruſtan-mirze, the king of Can- 
dahar, Emir-miran the lord of Jeft, and 
Ebrain-chan the governor of Lar, who 
would never, in his father's time Mabomet- 
Codibanda, ſend in their aid againſt the 
cruel enemics of their common __y ; 
ut 


The Per- 
ſians bet - 
ter ſoldi- 
ers than 


the Turks, 
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but impeach and moleſt their ſovereign 
as much as they could, leaving many 
times the poor king to efcape with his 
life. But now the king hath drawn all 
the afore-mentioned provinces into his 
own poſſeſſion, and is able to carry all 


his force clear, without interruption, which 


at the leaſt may be two hundred thou- 
ſand ſtrong, and better. 1 
And as for his ſoldiers, they are for 
the moſt part very valorous and noble, 
which being compared with the Turkifþ 
people (who for the moſt part are very 
raſcals, of vile race) are by good right 
very highly to be eſteemed. For the 
naked Turkiſh horſeman is not to be 
compared with the Perſian man at arms; 


. who comes in the field armed with a 


manner of the Numidians; 


ſtrong cuiraſſe, a ſure head-piece, and a 
good target; whereas the Turxiſb Euro- 
pean horſemen, altogether naked, uſe 
only a ſquare or crooked buckler, where- 
with they do ſcarcely covet themſelves. 
And the Aſian horſe man's buckler is made 
of ſoft reeds, wound round and covered 
with ſome kind of ſilk; again, the Perſian 
horſeman weareth his pouldrones and 
gantlets, and. beareth a ſtaff of good aſh, 
armed at both ends, fighting with them, 
as occaſion ſerveth, at the ſtaff}, after the 


doubling and redoubling their often thruſt 


from on high, do eaſily wound or kill the 
unarmed Turks with their horſes: where- 


as the Turkiſh horſemen, after the manner 


of the Grectans, do couch their ſtaves in 


their reſt, and fo, that the firſt courſe 
moſt common ly breaks the ſame, being 
made of light and brittle firr; and fo pre- 
ſently come to their ſcymetars, or horſe- 
man's mace ; being in all other things far 
inferior to the Perſian man at arms. And 


for the Turkiſh archers on horſeback, they 


are in no reſpect to be compared with the 
Perſians, who are well mounted and ſure- 


ly armed, uſing both greater and ſtronger 
bows, and ſhoot more deadly arrows, 


that, a 
ſian is now able to deal in field with the 


making ſmall account of the Turks, So 
| things well conſidered, the Per- 


great Turk, having both numbers of ſol- 


diers, good ſtore of ſhot, and other war- 


like furniture ; as alſo (which is the chief- 
eſt ſtay of a ſtate) obedience of his ſub- 


Sehymus, Solyman, and Amurat, been al- 


Jets. And verily, when Perſia was the 
weakeſt, . had not the Turkih emperors 


lured either by treaſon, rebellion, or in- 


The mi- 
ſerable 
thraldom 
of the 
Ch; 4/ti ans 
under the 
Turkiſh ty - 
rany. 


teſtine diſcords, they would never have 
taken that war in hand. And ſo much 
of the Perſian forces. 1 
And as for the miſerable thraldom 
that the poor Chriſtians do endurè under 
the Turkiſh tyrany, we (thanks be given 
Vor. a ie ei DIR E SY 


and with 


unto God) in thoſe northern parts of the 
world may behold ! with ſafety,” but not 
without pity, when we rightly conſider, 
how that the people, among whom our 
Saviour himſelf converſed, at what time 
his beautiful ſteps honoured this world, 
with thoſe churches in Grecia, which his 
apoſtles ſo induſtriouſly planted, ſocareful- 
ly viſited, ſo tenderly cheriſhed, inſtruct- 
ed, and confirmed by ſo many peculiar 
epiſtles, and for whom they ſent up fo 
many fervent prayers, are now become a 
cage of unclean birds; filthy ſpirits do 
poſſeſs them. The Turk with his Cu- 
raam, and Mahomet with his Alcoran, are 
lords of theſe places. So that' now the 
Grecians have loſt their liberty, (which 


their anceſtors had many times before, to 


their immortal praiſe, worthily defended 
againſt the greateſt monarchs of the 


world) and are now ſo degenerate, by the 


means of the Turki/ſp oppreſſion, that in 
all Grecia is hardly to be found any 


ſmall remembrance of the antient glory 
thereof: inſomuch that whereas they were 
'wont to account all other nations barba- 


rous in compariſon of themſelves, they 


ſcorned. | LEN 

Infinite are the miſeries, which they 
from time to time have endured under 
the Turkiſh tyrants ;' and ſo great hath 
been the fury of that barbarous nation, 
that no tongue is able to expreſs the miſe- 


Ties that the poor Greeks endured, when 
the imperial city of Conſtantinople was 


are now become no leſs barbarous than 
thoſe rude nations whom they before 


taken and ſpoiled by Mabomet the great, The G.. 


in the year 1433; when the cruel tyrant cn nob;. 


could not content himſelf with the ſpoil lity put to 


and riches of that fair city, but cauſed alſo, 
as he iar feaſting with his baſhas and great 
' commanders, moſt of the chief Chriſtian 
captains, both men and women (of whom 7,4, 
many were of the emperor's line and 
race) to be in his preſence put 


to death: 
deeming his feaſt much more ſtately and 


magnificent, by ſuch effuſion of Chriſtian 
J | 


There might a man have ſeen the poor 
Chriſtian captives driven up and down, 
by the mercileſs ſoldiers, as if they had 
been droves of cattle, * or flocks of ſheep. 


It would have pitied any ſtrong heart to 
have ſeen the noble gentlewomen and 
great ladies, with their beautiful children, 
who flowed in all worldly wealth and plea- 
ſure, to become the poor and miſerable 
bondſlaves of moſt baſe and contemptible 


raſcals, Who were ſo far from ſhewing 
them any pity, as that they delighted in 


nothing more than to heap more and 


more miſeries upon them, making no more 
reckoning of them than of dogs. There 
1 Holo eine s might 


death in 


the pre- 
ſ-nce of 


the great 


while he 
ſat feaſt - 
ing with 
hs ba- 
ſhas. 
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might che patents ſee the woeful miſery of 


The 
countries 
which (be- 
ſides Gre- 
cia) groan 
under the 
Turkiſh 
ſlavery. 


their beloved children, and the children 
of the patents; the husband might ſee the 
Gametal abuſe/of his wife, and the wife 
of her husband; and generally one friend 
of another: yea, ſuch was * malice to 
the Chriſtian faith, that they converted 
the temple of Sophia, built, for God to 
be honoured in, into a ſtable for their 
horſes, making it a place for the execution 
of their abominable and unſpeakable 
filthineſs : yea the image of the crucifix 
they alſo took down, and put a Turk's 
cap upon the head thereof, and ſo ſet it 
up and ſhot, at it with their arrows, and 
afterwards, in great deriſion carried it a- 
bout in, their camp, as it had been in a 
proceſſion, with drums playing before it, 
railing and ſpitting at it, and calling it the 

od of the Chriſtians, which I note not 
o much done in contempt of the images, 
as in deſpight of Chriſt and the Chriſtian 
religion. Neither bave they committed 
theſe outrages and monſtrous cruelties in 
Grecia alone, but in other Pare of Chri- 
ſtendom alſo : as Italy hath ſundry times 
taſted of their cruel incurſions, and 
bloody invaſions, Beſides Servia, Bul- 
garia, Tranſilvania, Moldavia, and Vala- 
chia do groan under the yoke of the 
Turkiſh tyranny : what ſhould I write of 
Hungary that royal kingdom, ſince in 
the reign of one Turkiſh emperor 'I mean 
Solyman the magnificent) the number of 
thoſe which were ſlain, and carried into 
miſerable captivity, were well nigh two 
hundred thouſand Hungarians ? So ſpoil- 
ed and harraſs'd is this kingdom by the 


Turks, that it may well breed an aſtoniſh- 


countries, which the great Turk e 


ment not only to the neighbouring coun- 


tries adjoining. but to others further re- 
mote. So that to wind up all in a word; 
there is now to be ſeen in theſe Chriſtian 


nothing but triumphs over Chriſt, and 
{corriers of his religion: inſolencies and vio- 
lences againſt the profeſſors thereof: extor- 
tions and oppreſſions upon their goods: 
rapines and murderings upon 
ſouls of their children; a caſe ta be wailed 


with tears of blood by all Chriſtian hearts 


A tribute 
of ſouls 
* year- 
by the 
thrifti ans 
to 123 
met that 
lying pro- 
phet. 


that knew it: hearing the only anchor and 


{tay of cheit fouls (our bleſſed Saviour) 
daily derided and blaſphemed by the pride 
Indeed it were a ſmall. 


of the Turks. | 
thing, if the Turks extortions were only 


on their goods and labours; or if the bo- 
dies and lives of thoſe poor Chriſtians. 
were only. waſted and worn out in his 


works and flaveries, it might be ſuffered, 
for goods are tranſitory, and death the end 
of all worldly miſeries. 7 

But to be forced (as thoſe. poor countries 
are) to pay a tribute alſo of ſouls to wick - 


the very 
the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, 


their loſſes before received alſo. 


ed for both, by reaſon tha 
Turk was and is ſtill troubled with wa 
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ed Mahomtt, to have their deareſt chil- 
dren, both ſons and daughters, ſnatched 


out of their parents boſoms, to be brought 
up in his impious abominations, and to 
be employ'd (after they are ſo brought up) 
in murdering their fathers and mothers 
7255 begat them; and in rooting out that 
aith wherein they were born and baptiz- 
ed, and which only were able to bring 
their ſouls into' happineſs ; this ſurely is 
a calamity inſupportable, and which cri- 
eth out unto God in the heavens for relief, 

Iwill ſay no more touching this mat- 
ter, but even wiſh, with the humble peti- 
tion of a mind pierced with grief, to the 
juſt Judge of the world, Redeemer of 
mankind, and Saviour of his people, to 
caſt down his pitiful eyes upon thoſe na- 
tions ; to behold on the one ſide his tri- 
umphing fierce enemies perſecuting with- 
out meaſure ; on the other, his poor ſer- 
vants trodden down and perſecuted without 


help, hope, or comfort; to diſſolve the 


pride and power of the one, to comfort 
the aſtoniſh'd and waſting weakneſs of the 
other, with ſome hope of ſuccour . and 
final delivery: to in re the hearts of 
Chriſtian princes (their neighbours) com- 
pounding or laying aſide their endleſs and 
truitleſs contentions, to revenge their quar- 
rel againſt their unjuſt oppreſſors. For 
certainly if mean princes 425 incumbred 
the courſe of the great Turk's conqueſt; 
what would not the united Chriſtian forces 
do, if we might but once ſee the glorious 
beams of that bright ſhining day appear ? 
Which union the Perſian king hath 
often and inſtantly ſought of the Chriſtian 
8 and that within theſe few years. 
or firſt (as we ſaid before) he ſent Sir 
Anthony Sherley, a mah very wiſe and va- 
liant, if he had not been too prodigal. 
After him, in the year of grace 1605, he 
ſent three other ſeveral ambaſſadors one 
after another, viz. Zine! Chan Beg, Me- 
thi Culi Beg, and Jus Baſſi Haſſan Beg. 
The two firſt came directly to the empe- 
ror at Prague, and the other was ſent unto 
the French king, whoſe embaſſy was for 


The 
king of 
Perſia of 
late years 


hath ſent 
five ſeve- 


ral ambaſ- 


ſadors inte 
Chriſten- 


dom. 


e common good alſo, though it wanted 


And to ſhew the 


er deſire that the Per/ian ſtill hath, to 


have Fe Ie of the great Turk abated, 
1 


he hath ſince employ'd Mr. Robert Sher- 
ley as his ambaſſador to the ſame purpoſe. 
Never did Chriſtendom miſs times of 
more advantage, to have prevailed much 


againſt the Tyrk, not only to have holden 


their own (which they do not in Hungary) 
but to have recover'd ſome good ; Na 

in- 
deed true it is that the time then well ſerv- 
the great 


both 
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both againſt his own rebels, and the Perſian 
king in Aſia; moſt part aki his forces be- 


ing turned that way, But what availeth. 


opportunities without unity? for how- 
The Per- ſoever the Perſian king did inſtantly re- 


pore queſt of the emperor to join with him in 


the empe- all friendſhip and brotherly love, and to 
ror. continue his wars againſt the great Turk 
their common enemy; and alſo promiſed 
that for his part he would never lay down 
arms until the enemy were brought to 
nought and deſtroy'd, ſo that the Chri- 
ftian princes would on the other fide like- 
The em- viſe impugn him: and though the em- 
bene peror for his part did promiſe to continue 
promi e to 5. b 
the Per/i, his wars, and to raiſe greater forces, and 
an king. alſo by letters to exhort and incite the 
greateſt Chriſtian princes. and potentates 
to extend alſo their power againſt the 
common enemy; yet could he not effect 
it, neither perform any part of his pro- 
miſe to the Perſian king. 

For the next year following (ſeeing the 
Hungarians revolted from him, and tak- 
ing part with the Turks, and rhe Turks 

| with them, and finding himſelf not able 
The rea. With his own power to hold the field a- 
ſons why gainſt them, much leſs to maintain a de- 
the empe- Enfive war, and his friends and allies, his 
ror be.. wonted and greateſt ſtays, then at his 
— king greateſt need to fail him) he was glad to 
in the leave the Perſian in the field to his own 
field to ſtrength, and to conclude a reaſonable 
himſelf, peace with Achmet the great Turk that now 
2 reigneth; being no way able without the 
peace with great aid of other Chriſtian princes, to 
the pu withſtand the huge and dreadful power 
Turk. of the Ottoman empire. Which (be it 
ſpoken without ominous preſage) is to be 


rag will too truly appear and manifeſt 
itſelf, whenſoeven the wars of the great 
Turk, and his troubles in $1 eaſt 3 


Perſians be ended, he ſhall then again 


this way towards the weſt. 

1 $7655! ray OO ee 
parts of Chriſtendom which are ſubject to 
the Turki/ ng cannot but demi be- Co of 
holden, both to Sir Anthony Shirley, as Chriften- 
alſo his brother Mr. Robert Shirley, for dum, great- 
this twenty years peace which is conclud- I indebt- 
ed between the emperor and the great A * 
Turk, They being (I dare be bold to 
ſay under God) the only means that ſtir- 


turn his victorious, and infulting forces 


red up the Perſian king to take up arms 


againſt the great Turk, and to draw 
by degrees the whole war upon his own 
neck, thereby to free and give a time of 
breathing to the champions of Feſus 
Chriſt to refreſh dem e and in- 
creaſe their forces. A peace not only 


well pleaſing to the emperor, but to the 


Turk alſo, who no ſooner heard from the 
baſha of Buda, that it was concluded, but 
forthwith conceived ſo great joy, that 
with a number of Fanizaries and others, 
he went from his palace in Conſtantinople 
in great magnificence to the church, to 


give thanks therefore unto his prophet 


Mahomet, ſpending the next day in great 
{port and pleaſure, propoſing from thence- 
frth to turn all his force and power for 
the ſubduing of the Perfan king. But to 
leave theſe two great monarchs, the only 
enemies to the name of Chriſt, in field 


each againſt the other, I come now to my 


return from thoſe parts, 


The Return of the AuTawor by the way of 
Per ſia, Suſiana, Cbaldæa, Ahria, and Arabia. 


my countrymen, I left them to 
the mercy of the king (whoſe bounty and 
goodneſs by their return hath plentifully 
thewed itſelf) and betook myſelf to the 
protection of the Almighty, to bring me 
in ſafety again into my on country: being 
in my return, accompanied with one ſiginor 
Belchior. Dios d' Croce, an Armenian Por- 


tugal, or 2 Armenian; and one 


Chriſtophero a Greek, who were ſent with 


letters from the governor of Goa, to the 
king of Spain, but loſt afterwards their 
lives and letters by ſhipwreck in the Vene- 
tian gulf. | 


1 AVING taken my leave of Mr. 
H Robert Shirley, and the reſt of 


From Hiſpaan we ſpent ten days travel 
to Siras by perſuaſion of ſome. Per/ian 


merchants that were bound for Aleppo 


with us, travelling through the very heart 


of Per/ia itſelf, paying now and then a 
ſhaughoe a piece to certain villages in the 


way. No matter of importance worth the 


relating till we come $0. the. city itſelf. 


The 


| 


| 
. 
{ 
| 
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The Deſcription of PE R $ I A. 


19 H I S country (in which Siras ſtand- 
eth) is now called the kingdom of 
Farſi; but in antient time the kingdom of 
Perſia; a kingdom of itſelf very large 
and ſpacious ; confining northwards on 
Media and, Parthia ; eaſtward on the 
great deſart of Caramania; weſtward on 
Suſiana, which Strabo maketh a part of 
Perſia, and lieth between Babylon and 
Perſia, as ſhall be declared hereafter; and 
ſouthward on Ormuz and the Perſian 
gulph, containing alſo the great kingdom 
of Lar, whence the beſt bezar ſtones are 
brought. ES 
Very famous is this country : for that 
it was the firſt place where Elam the eldeſt 
ſon of Sem dwelt, whereby the people of 
this nation were a long time called Ela- 
mites, as appcarcth by the prophecy of 


oy „% Daniel, who nameth it Elam : as alſo be- 
kings in Caufe it was the ſeat of thoſe fine great 
ria. - Perſian kings mentioned in the ſcriptures, 


viz, Darius Medus, Cyrus, Abaſbuerus, Da- 
. rius Longimanus alias Artaxerxes, and Ar- 
taxerxes the third, which was that Darius 
whom Alexander the great overcame. 


Darius For Darius Medys his acts and deeds 
Mcdus. wereof fo ſmall eſteem and regard, that 

they are not worth the writing, But con- 
Gu. cerning Cyrus his ſon in-law, many excel- 
lent things are ſpoken of him: for 


no king conquered ſo many kingdoms as 

he did, Belides, he was in grace and fa- 

vour with God: for by Daniel's inſtruc- 

tions he was brought to confeſs and ac- 
knowledge the God of 1/rael, Of him 

E/a. xliv. did Eſay propheſy an hundred years be- 
28. fore his birth : and his diligence was ſo 
, great in aiding the Zews after their cap- 
*©xv: , tivity unto Jeruſalem, that he ſuffered 
t E/dras i, them quietly to return with wealth and 
2 E/drasii, treaſure, and commanded all his princes 


Jrjeph. dn of Syria, and ſubjects, to favour and to 
$5.) : ' *help ther, publiſhing a deeree for the 
fo build up of their temple unto God. 


Notwithſtanding, this happy and fortu- 
nate prince was ſlain by Tomyris queen of 
the Maſſogets in Scytbia, who not content- 
ing herſelf with the death of her enemy, 
commanded alſo his head to beſmitten off, 
and thrown into a bowl of man's blood, 
Herodotus, With this exprobration of his cruelty in kil- 
Tuſtin. ling her ſon: Satia te ſanguins quam fitiſti — 
Tu quidem meum viventis & in pugna vic- 

.. tricts filium perdidiſti: dolo captum, at ego te 


cruore ſaturabo: i. e. go now, and glutthy- 


ſelf with the blood of men, which in thy life 

time would never be ſatisfied with blood, 

Ahaſhue- ITY 
ru: 


Titus; and do interpret Chrift, whom 
Daniel propheſied. ſhould be lain after 
threeſcore and nine werks, to be Agrippa, that the 


inviſibly, colouring their groſs errors there- 


Next unto him reigned Abaſbuerus, 


whom our writers call Xerxes, the CHal. 
deans Artaxerxes, the firſt husband to 
queen Heſter, whoſe dominion did extend 
itſelf from India unto Ethiopia, over an 
hundred and twenty-ſeven provinces. The 
goodneſs of this king was fully proved, 
at what time the church was wilcrably af- 
flicted by proud Haman, and hinder*d by 
cruel Cambyſes, againſt the decree of G- 
rus : for he gave full liberty and licence 
unto the eos to build the temple at Je- 
ruſalem, Nevertheleſs, toward his latter 
days, he was very unfortunate in his wars, 6 
being twice overcome both at ſea and 
land ; by which unfortunate ſucceſs he, 
that erſt while, was termed, The terror 
of all nations, became in ſo general con- 
tempt of all his ſubjects, that both him- _ 
ſelt and his ſons were ſlain by Artabanus Jin lil. 
the traytor. ME 
Next unto him ſucceeded Darius Lon- Hari 
2 This prince was no way be- Jongima- 
ind his predeceſſors in piety and devo- . 
tion towards God ; for he would not. by 
any means change their inſtitutions con- 
cerning religious worſhip ; but with great 
beneficence favoured the Jews. For in 
the ſecond year of his reign the temple at 
Jeruſalem was finiſhed ; and in the ſe— 
venth year Eſdras, with a number in his 
company, returned. | 
The laſt king was Artaxerxes the third, Darius. 
whom they called by the name of Darius, | 
a prince of great induſtry, and noblencſs 
of ſpirit ; yet at laſt was vanquiſh'd by 
Alexander the great, and ſlain by one of 
his own Kkinſmen, ending his life together 
with the Perſian empire. = 
So that now, by the computation of The J, 
the reign of theſe kings, which was one ee 
hundred forty and ſeven years, we may bo: TO 
eaſily confute that malicious tergiverſation 
and erroneous expoſition of the Jets, of the 


/ prophecies of Daniel, touching the three- 


ſcore and nine weeks to the coming of 
the Meſſiab. The 'Fews affirm, that the 
ſame prophecy doth not belong to our 
Saviour Chriſt, but that it ended the day 
wherein the temple was overthrown by 


The Years 


ſurmiſe 


the laſt of the Heroſlians; ſurmiſing pee-. Ni, 


viſhly that the Meſſiah liveth in the world liveth in 


the world | 
in, by the falſe and lying hiſtories of invifbly. 


" ſome Greeks and Latins, who attribute 


two hundred years anct above, to the em- 
ire of the Perſian kings; whereby ſome 
have been driven to reckon the beginning 
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df thoſh weeks after the time uf Cyrus, 

\ that they: may end at the death of aur Sa- 

| viour Chriſt. | * * 1 

Merodtun. Which falſe hiſtories, to. make: up 
Ib.7. thoſe years, name more Per/fan. K 


than. ever. were, as Cambyſes to ſucceed 
his father Cyrus, whereas he was but left 


by his father king in Perſia, in his ex- 


podition into Scy/b1ia, accofding to the 
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under whom Chriſt was born; or in tlie 
year of Tiberius, under whom he ſuffered; 
Hle that would read more of the antient 
eſtate: of Perſa, either concerning the 
royal majeſty thereof, or the religion, 
laws, manners, and cuſtoms of the — 
or the military _—_— whilſt ſhe held 
the world in. awe, let him read Barnabas 
Briſſonius, whe hath written three books, 


Perſian cuſtom. mentioned by Herodetus,, De regio Perſarum principatu, In the 
which was, that if the king went out of mean time, we come to deſcribe that 
the country with an army, he muſt ap- which we have ſeen ; returning where we 


point another king to abide in the coun- 
try during his abſence, And ſo were 
Cambyſes and Darius Hiſtaſpis kings of 
Perſia. And whereas ſome Perftan kings 


had two or three names, as Darius, 


Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, they make fo 


many kings; whereas the ſcriptures ſet 


down but the five before named, who 


grew at account the threeſcore and nine weeks 

"me. ſo from the firſt year of Cyrus, who then 
* . . 

the return determined the Jews reduction; and as 

was at the captivity grew at three times, ſo the 

on © return from the captivity was at three 


times. 

For, firſt, in the ſecond year of Cyrus, 
Zorobabel, with well-nigh fifty thouſand 
uu returned, and then laid the founda- 
tion of the temple, which was finiſhed 
the ſecond year of Darius Longimanus : 
and many Jews remaining in Babylon, 
who for the love of thei ſions and 
children, having purchated of the king 
of Perfia a form of a commonwealth, 
elected to themſelves a prince of the line 
of David, (whom Origen callcth a patri- 
arch) calling him Afchmalat-archam, 
which ſignifieth the head of the outlaws, 
And in the ſeventh year of Darius Lon- 

gimanus, Eſdras, with a number in his 
company, returned. And laſtly, in the 
twentieth year of the ſame Darius, Ne- 
hemiah, with his comp, departed, 

So that it falleth out, that whether you 
begin to account the threeſcore and nine 

weeks from the firſt year of Cyrus, who 
then determined the Fewws reduction; or 
from the ſecond year of Darius (as others 
will) for that he confirmed, and put the 
ſame in execution ; or from the twentieth 


year of his reign ; for that he then made 


a new edi& in favour of Nehemiah, and 
ſent him into Jetorie. (And not only the 


tribes of Juda, Levi, and Benjamin, to 


the number of thirty thouſand ; but ſome 

of the. other tribes, to the number of ten 

thouſand returned alſo into Fewrie by 

the edict of thoſe Kings). very way, 

thoſe threrſcore and mne'weeks did end, 

9 reign of Auguftns or Herod, 
OL. 1. 


left, to Siras, antient Per ſepolis. 


The Deſcription of Siras, ancient Per- 
ſepolis, 


THITIS is ſituated on the banks of 
Bindamir, a great and famous river, 
which courſeth through Perſia, and the 
kingdom of Lar, and ſo emptieth itſelf 
into the Perfian gulf, and was once the 
metropolitical ſeat of all the kingdom, 
until of late years, Iliſpaan hath gained 
that privilege from her. Notwithſtand- 
ing it is large and ſpacious, containing 
very near ten miles in circuit, and lieth 
Juſt in the road-way which leads from 
Hiſpaan to Ormuz. Pliny did call it caput 
Perſici regni, for ſo it was during the 

monarchy, the head city of the Perſian 

kingdom, which continued famous ma- 

ny years together, being, ſtuffed with 
the ſpoils of the whole world ; for Alex- 

ander, when he took it, found in tlie 
treaſury forty thouſand talents of gold, 

every talent being fix hundred crowns by 

Budzus's computation. And the ſame A/xander, 
time, at the requeſt of a drunken ſtrum- at the te- 
pet, heat this gallant city on fire, him- dug ok 
ſelf being the firſt preſident in that woful pet TIN 
miſery, which-in a ſhort time was quite Per/epohs. 
burnt down to the ground, as Diodorus | 
Siculus relateth ; which unhappy miſchance 
Quintus Curtius on this manner bewaileth : 
bunc exitum hahuit regia totius orientis, 
unde tot gentes ante jura petebant patria, 
tot regum unicus quondam Grecie terrear, 
Se. Such a miſerable end befel to the 
regal city of all the eaſt, whence ſo many 
nations did derive their laws and cuſtoms, 
which was the fear of ſo many kings; 
and, in times paſt, the only terror of 
' Greece. Ln 2 5 

So that in and about this town are to 
be ſeen the ruins of many antient monu- 
ments; as two great gates, that are 
diſtant one from the other the ſpace of 
twelve miles, which ſhews the circuir of 

this city, as it was' in the time of the 

monarchy, to be both large and ſpacious, 

On the DN bd Vi ruins of 
a goodly palace, builded, as they fay, by , 
| king Od, a palace much 25 by © 

9 A Alianus 


The river 
Bindamir, 
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Alianus in his firſt book de animalibus, 
cap. lix. and on the north ſide the ruins 
of an old caſtle, which ſeems was girt 
about with a three-fold wall ; the firſt wall 
being four and twenty foot high, adorn'd 
and beautified with many turrets and 
ſpires ; the ſecond was like unto the firſt, 
but twice as high ; and the third was four- 
ſquare, being fourſcore and ten foot high; 
all fabricated of free-ſtone : on each ſide 
were twelve gates of braſs, with bra- 
zen pales ſet before them very curiouſl 

wrought, all which did ſhew the magni- 
ficence of the founder, On the caſt ſide 
of this ruinous caſtle, ſome four acres of 
ground diſtant, is a mountain, on which 
was erected a goodly chappel, in which 
molt of the Perſian kings in antique time 
were intomb*d. And tho' this city hath 
endured ſundry mutations and changes, 
ta is it not to be eſteem'd one of the 
eaſt cities in Perſia; for out of it, in 
ſhort time, is levied twenty thouſand 


horſemen well armed. Beſides, it is one 
of the greateſt and moſt famous cities of 


the eaſt, both for traffic of merchandize ; 
as alſo for moſt excellent armour and fur- 
niture, which the armourers with wonder- 
ful cunning do make of iron and ſteel, 
and the juice of certain herbs, of much 
more notable temper and beauty, than 
are thoſe which are made with us in Eu- 
rope: not only head-pieces, curiaſſes, and 


compleat armours; but whole capariſons 


Bat an a 


commodi-| 


ous port 
town in 


for horſes, curiouſly made of + thin plates 


of iron and ſteel. 

Now, by the ſituation of this town, on 
the river Bindamir, a very profitable 
trade for the Eaſt- Indian company might 


the Perſian be at Batan, an haven town in the Per- 
gulph for fan gulph, which trendeth in the form 


the Eaſft- 


Indian 


company, 


of an half-moon, having a little pretty 
iſland, as a moſt commodious ſhelter, in 


the mouth of 'the ſame z whereby a ſhip 
of five hundred tons and better may ride 
at pleaſure. Very deſirous is the Per/ian 
king, that our ſhipping ſhould come thi- 
ther, or to any other port in his dominions, 


promiſing oftentimes (as may be'juſtified The river 
very probably) that it ſhould be law- 7e/arirun- 
ful for us to build and fortify, and to en- neth cloſe 
Joy all privileges in as ample manner as by Zates, 


his own ſubjects; and that if the Portu- 
gals in Ormuz ſhould offer violence to our 
ſhipping, that then he would become 
their profeſſed enemy ; whoſe league of 
friendſhip (I am aſſured) they dare not 
in that iſland break, ſtanding ſo many 
ways beholden to the Perſian king as they 
do. Beſides, were we planted in Batan, 
the king would quickly cut off the great- 
eſt trade of merchandize, either of raw 
ſilk, or indico, from Tauris to Conſtan- 
tinople, and turn it unto that harbour. 


There we ſhould have a ſpeedy vent for 


our broad cloth, kerſies, tin and lead, 
and have in barter for the ſame whatſoever 
either the kingdom of Perſia or India 
doth afford. So that in my opinion, to 
have Batan for a reſting and refreſhing 
harbour, after our tedious failing through 
the great ocean, was far better than Ban- 
tam in Java, or Aden, or any other port 
in Arabia Felix, places altogether of 
wrong and oppreſſion, where little juſtice 
is to be found, being ſo far from Con- 


ſtantinople: whereas Batan ſtandeth in 


ſuch a country, as is full of peace and 
tranquility, having a moſt juſt and up- 
right prince, (the only true ſtay of traf - 
fick) lord of the ſame, whoſe only care 
and endeavour is to maintain and uphold 
the trade of merchandize. But to leave 
theſe things to the merchants, we come 


now to the kingdom of Aria. 


The Deſcription of ASSYRIA. 


F ROM Siras, having ſpent eight days 
1 travel and better, we entered into the 
PIN of Suffiana, now called Cuſeſtan, 

ut in old time Mhria. The bounds of 
this country northwards, is on the ſouth 
part of Armenia; eaſtward on a part of 


' Perſia , weſtward on Meſopotamia ; and 


ſouthward on a part of the Perſian gulph ; 
which part is full of fenns and — 


bogs, without either port or haven. The 


climate in that part is exceeding hot, and 
very much infeſted with bituminous mat- 
ter, which both ſpoils the growth of trees, 


and corrupts the waters; whereby it comes 


to paſs, that the people are not long liv'd, 
And howſoever this country was that land, 


wherein the firſt monarchy was ſettled, ſo 
that many excellent things might be ſpo- 
ken of it; yet fince, it hath endured fo 
many mutations and changes by the out- 
rage 'of armies, that it hath loſt her an- 
cient name: I will be ſparing to write 
thereof, leſt I ſhould write many things 
rather fabulous than true ; and therefore 
laying aſide the danger of lying, I will 
aſs unto thoſe towns and ruins which I 
ve ſeen. | 


The Deſcription of Suſa. 


Travelling two days farther, from the Herodatu:, 
entrance into this kingdom, we reſted at . 


Valdac, 
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Valdac, once the great city Suſa, but now 


Caſſied. 


lib 7. var. 


Ep 15. 


The river 


Choaſpes. 


very ruinous. It was firſt built by Ty:ho- 
nus and his fon Memnon; but enlarged by 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpis. In the build- 
ing whereof Memnon was ſo exceeding 
prodigal, that, as Caſſiodorus writeth, he 
joined the ſtones together with gold. It 
was once one of the regal cities of the 
kings of Perſia; and was ſo rich, that 
Ariſtagoras did in this manner chear up 
the hearts of his ſoldiers, when they came 
to beſiege it: Hanc vos urbem, ſi animo ſe 
ceperitts, jam cum jove de divitiis licet 
certetis, If you can win this city, couragi- 
ous ſoldiers, you may ſtrive with Jupiler 
himſelf for riches : which Alexander had 
good expertence of, when he found fifty 
thouſand talents in wedges of gold ; be- 
ſides ſilver, and great ſtore of coin. Be- 
hold, (faith Q, Curtius) that in an hour, 
which many kings had heaped together 
for poſterity, falleth now into the hands 
of a ſtranger. In a word, ſuch was the 
beauty and delectableneſs thereof for ſitu- 
ation, that they then called it S½, 
which in the Perſan tongue ſignificth a 
lilley ; but now it is called Valdac, from 
the poverty of the place, 

Cloſe by this ruinous town ſwimmeth 
the famous river Choaſpes, which aſter 
many turnings and windings through tlie 


country of Syftana, diſcharges itſelf into 


the Perſian gulph. The water of this 


river is very delicate to the taſte ; ſo that 


it is no marvel, tho* the Per/fian and Par- 
thian kings, in times paſt, would by 
their good wills drink of no other water. 
For which purpoſe, they had veſlels of 
gold and ſilver, to carry the ſame after 


them, whenſoever they either did ride in 


progreſs, or go to the wars. Aerxes (as 
Varro relateth being on a time exceeding 
thirſty, cauſed proclamation to be made 


throughout his camp, that if any ſoldier 


The de 


{cription 


of Nine- 


d. 


The mag- 


n ificent 


| buildingof Ninus. 


Ninrve 


by Ninus. 


had any water of Choaſpes left, he ſhould 
be well rewarded: And it fo fell out, 
that a ſmall quantity was found, which 
(though it was exceeding muddy by rea- 
ſon of carriage) yet that mighty prince 
drank freely of it. Of ſuch account was 
this river in ancient time. 

Having paſſed over this river, we ſet 
forward towards Moſul, a very antient 
town in this country, fix days journey 
from Valdac; and ſo pitched on the 
banks of the river Tygris. Here in theſe 
plains of Aſſyria, and on the banks of Ty- 
eris, and in the region of Eden, was Ni- 
neveh built by Nimrod, but finiſhed by 
It is agreed by all prophane 
writers, and confirmed by the ſcriptures, 
that this city exceeded all other cities in 
circuit, and anſwerable magnificence. For 
it ſeems by the ruinous foundation (which 
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I thoroughly viewed) that it was built 

with four ſides, but not equal or ſquare ; 

for the two longer ſides had each of them 

(as we gueſs) an hundred and fifty furlongs; 

the two ſhorter ſides, ninety furlongs, 

which amounteth to four hundred and 

eighty furlongs of ground, which makes 

threeſcore miles, accounting eight fur- 

longs to an Italian mile. The walls 

whereof were an hundred foot upright, 

and had ſuch a breadth as three chariots 

might paſs on the rampire in front : theſe 

walls were garniſhed with a thouſand and 

five hundred towers, which gave exceed- 

ing beauty to the reſt, and a ſtrength 10 

leſs admirable for the nature of thoſe times. 

Here it was that Ninus reign'd, who, af- 

ter he had maſter'd Bactria, and ſubject- 

ed unto his empire all thoſe regions be- 

tween it and the Med!iterr::nean fea, and 

Helleſpont, ( Afia the leſs excepted) and 

finiſhed the work of Nineveh, he left the 

world in the year thereof 2019, after he : 

had reigned two and fifty years. After 333 

him ſucceeded Semiramis his wife, a lady ;,. 

of great power and virtue, who in this tomb of 

city buried him ſo honourably, and in Nin. 

ſuch a ſumptuous tomb, that it was the 

only pattern which Artemeſia the queen of 

Carla mact for her husband Mauſolus, 

and accounted for the rareneſs thereof, 

one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 

Upon the pillars whercof was ſet this Epi- His Epi- 

taph. Mihi pater Belus Jupiter, Avus taph. 

Saturnus Babilonicus, Proavus Chus Satur— 

nus Mihiopis, Avavus Saturnus Agyplus, 

Atavus Cæœlus Phenix Og iges, repeating 

the pedigree of Ninus to be the ſon of 

Belus, the fon of Nimrod, the ſon of 

Chus, the fon of Cham, and the ſon of 

Noah. 
Now as the monarchy of the Mirian nw 

began by Ninus, which laſted for the lat king 

ſpace of a thouſand and two hundred of pe 47: 

years, and ſome add forty years more: Hriani. 

ſo it ended in Sardanapalus, that beaſtly 

epicure, who finding his forces too weak to 

fight againſt the power of Arbaces and Be- 

lochius his two lieutenants, the one in Me- 

dia and the other in Babylon, retired out 

of the field to his palace in Nineveh, and 

there cauſed an huge fire to be made, Sardana- 

into which he caſt himſelf and all his 2 a 

riches ; herein only playing the man. nistet. 

Such was the effeminate wantonneſs of 

this king, that he conſumed whole days 

in the nurſeries among his concubines, 

ſparing no time from incontinent exer- 

ciſes. As appears by the epitaph, which 

living, he commanded to be written on 


his tomb : 


Ede, Bibe, Lude. 
Hat, Drink, Play. 


Ninus 
reigned in 
Nineveh, 
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$Sancharib 


37+ 
Herodntus, 
lib, 2. 


at the devotion of the Turks, 
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Which epitaph, Ariſtotle chancing to 
find, ſtay d, and read the firſt part there- 
of, and ſmiling, faid : A man would 
think this writing fitter to be fixed to the 
grave of an ox, than written upon the 
tomb of a prince, And having peruſed 
the three verſes, concluded, that Sarda- 
napalus enjoyed that being dead, which 
living he never had, but ſo long as he was 
feeding his paunch. Intimating, that all 
leaſures which are not reduced to neceſ- 
2 and honeſty, are very reproachful. 
Here alſo reigned and died Sanacherib, 
who at his return from the belicging of 
Jeruſalem was ſlain by his two ſons, A- 
drameiech and Sharezar, as he was in the 


- temple worſhipping Ni/roch his god. He- 


rodotus relates, that atter his death, an 
image was ſet up unto him with this in- 
ſcription, Learn by me to fear God ; for 
a memorial of God's judgment againſt 
him. 

Finally, I obſerve that this city was far 
greater than Babylon, being the lady of the 
caſt, the queen of nations, and the richeſt of 
the — having more people within her 
walls, than are now in ſome one kingdom: 
hut now it is deſtroyed, as God forctold 
it ſhould be, by the Chaldzans ; EE 
nothing elſe, than a ſepulture of herſelf, 
a little town of ſmall trade, where the 
patriarch of the Neſtorians keeps his ſeat, 
Sundry 
times had we conferences with this patri- 
arch : and among many other ſpeeches 


which paſſed from him, he wiſhed us that, 


before we departed, to fee the iſland of 


he de- 

ſcription 

of the re- 
ion of 
den. 


Eden, but twelve miles up the river, 
«vhich he affirmeth was undoubtedly a part 
of Paradiſe. | 


The Deſcription of the Iſland of Eden. 


THIS Ifand lies in the heart of the 
river Tygris, and is, as we could gueſs, 
in circuit ten Engliſh miles, and was ſome- 
times walled round about with a wall of 
ſtrong defence, as appears by the ruinous 
foundation of bricks which there re- 
maineth. And howſoever the beautiful 
land of lden is now forgotten in theſe parts, 
with thoſe flouriſhing countries of Me/o- 

otamia, Aria, ; = 4 wich and Chaldea, 
being all ſwallowed up into mere barba- 
riſm yet this iſland ſtill retains the name 
of the Je of Eden. - 

Now, whether this iſland were the 
very Eden of Paradiſe, is not probable : 
but certain it is, that that garden of plea- 
ſure, which God choſe out to ſet Adam 


into, was ſeated in the lower part of the 


region of Eden, afterward called Aram 
fluviorum, or Meſopatamia, a country which 
ſouthwards ſtretcheth itſelf over the great 


river Euphrates, toward Shinar near Ba- 
bylon, and northwards containeth that con- 
tinent of Meſopotamia, Ajjyria, and Ar- 
menia, which is watered with Tygris, be- 
tween mount Taurus and Seleucia, 


That there was ſuch a Paradiſe as the That Pa- 
Garden of Eden upon earth, is without 744i/e was 


all diſpute ; becauſe the ſcriptures tell us 
of it : And the Lord God planted a garden 


upon the 


earth, is 


without 


eaſtward in Eden, and there he put the all dif. 
man whom he had made, Gen. ii. 8, And pute. 


it is ſaid of Cain, that he dwelt in the 
land of Nod, towards the eaſt fide of 
Eden, Gen. iv. 16. The prophets like- 
wiſe do often make mention of the land 
of Eden, and the inhabitants thereof, as 
Iſa. xxxvii. 12. where, after Gozan, 
and Haran, and Reſeph ; the prophet 
ſpeaketh alſo of the children of Aden 
which were at Telaſar, And the prophet 
Ezechiel, in chap. xxvii. ver. 23. bewailing 
the deſolation of Brus, ſheweth what mer- 
chants reſorted thither, and among many 
other nations, he reckoneth the merchants 
of Eden. Now, as they make mention 


of the land of Eden, ſo alſo of the gar- 


den itſelf ; How is this land waſte, which 
was like the garden of Eden! Exzech. 
xxxvi. 35. And in the prophet Joel ii. 
3. Theland is as the Fan of Eden be- 
fore him. By which places of ſcripture 
it is evident, that the 'garden of Eden, 
was a certain place upon the earth, which 
God choſe out (above all other places of 
the world) to ſet Adam into, after he had 
created him, | 

And that the very Eden of Paradiſe 
was in this country is plain, by the rela- 
tion of Moſes, 


Paradiſe 


planted in 


| l th - 
who faith, that it was 5 of . 


eaſtward in Eden; that is, it lying eaſt- 4 near 
ward (as this country doth} from Judea. Babylonia. 


For ſo it is ſaid, that he Lord God plant- 
ed a garden eaſtward in Eden, which 
quarter of the world is to be underſtood, 
eaſtward in reſpect of Judea : beſides, 
this country ſtandeth in the moſt excellent 
temper of all other, to wit, five and 
thirty degrees from the equinoctial line, 
and five and fifty from the north pole. 
In which climate the beſt wines, the moſt 
delicate fruits, the ſweeteſt oil, and the 
pureſt grain of all ſorts are this day found 
in great abundance. | 

Again : The very rivers which courſe 
through the coun 


the very Eden of Paradiſe, was here 


planted ; for Moſes deſcribeth, that a 
river went out of Eden, to water this 
garden, and from thence divideth itſelf in- 
to four branches, And we find by ex- 
perience, that Tygris and Euphrates, run- 
ning through this country of Egen, do 
join in one, and afterward taking ſeveral 


ways a part, do water both the land of 
. 


The ri- 


do make good, that verswhich 


watered 
Paradiſe. 
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Chus, and Havilah, as Moſes rel teth : 
the true feats of Chus and hus a ſons, 
being then in the valley of . Shinar, 
in which Nimrod built Babel, and not in 
Ethiopia, as ſome would have it. And 
as for the land of Havilah, that country 
Joined to Perſia eaſtward, where 1/mael 
and his ſons dwelt; for they dwelt from 
Havilab unto Shur, that is towards E- 
gypt, as thou goeſt to Aſſyria, Gen. xxv. 
hne er- 18. And therefore they that make the 
ror of river Piſon to be Ganges, do contrary to 
thoſe diſ- both ſcripture, experience and reaſon ; for 
how can the river Ganges, which runneth 
. through the great Mogor's country in the 

* = Eaſt Indies, be a branch of hob rivers 
2 which watered Eden, ſince the river Ty- 
gris, (though it riſe in the ſame quarter 

of the world) is diſtant from Ganges above 

four thouſand miles And as ior them 

that would have the river Gihon to be 

Nilus, do dream of an impoſſibility; 

becauſe the river Nilus is farther diſtant 

from Tygris and Euphrates, than Ganges 
is, being begotten in the mountain of 
the moon in Ethiopia, almoſt as tar off 
as the Cape of Good Hope (which our Haſt- 
India ſhips do double), and falleth into 
the Mediterranean ſea; whereas Euphrates 
ſpringeth, as we have ſaid, out of the 
mountains of Armenia, and falleth into 
the Gulf of Perſia: the one riſing ſouth, 
which is Nilus; the other riſing north, 
which is Euphrates, and courſing ſouth, 
threeſcore and three degrees one from the 
other. Finally, this country aboundeth 
with all kind of fertility and bappineſs, 
though not in that exquiſite manner as 
before the fall of dam; becauſe it was 


Strange 
fertility 
and hap- 
pineſs in 
the region 
of Eden. 
in general, yet thus much I find written 
of it; Strabo maketh mention of the 
ſouth part of Armenia, which is the 
north border of Eden, or a part thereof, 
to bea region which aboundeth with 
< moſt pleaſant fruits, and delightful 
< trees, always green and flouriſhing ; 
« witneſſing thereby a perpetual ſpring, 
© not found elſewhere, but in the Indies 
only.“ And 9, Curtius writeth on this 
manner: As you travel on the left- 
hand of Arabia (famous for plenty of 
« ſweet odours) there lieth a champaine 
country, placed between the two rivers 
© Tygris and Euphrates, and is ſo fruit- 
ful and fat a ſoil, that they are ſaid to 
drive their cattle from the paſture, 
« leſt they ſhould periſh by ſatiety. 
And true it is, that the ungy, or hay, 
which groweth in theſe parts, is of ſo 
ſtrong an operative power to fatten, that 
they are conſtrained (before they give it 
their cattle to flake and cool the heats 
thereof with water, 
Vor. I. 


corn. 


accurſed in *ſpecial, like as all the earth 
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Herodotus ſpeaketh, as an eye witneſs, 
that the place where Euphrates runneth 
* out into Tygris, not far from the place 
* where NVinus is ſeated, is a region, of all 
* other, the moſt excellent, which bringeth 
forth corn ſo abundantly, that the or- 
« dinary fields, in his time, did return 
the ſeed ſown in them two hundred 
* fold, the better places, three hundred.” 
That is, three hundred buſhels for one, 
or at leaſt three hundred grains for one 
And there is nothing that better 
proveth the excellency of this ſoil than 
the abundant growing of palm-trees in pm. 
theſe places, without the care and Jabour trees in 
of man : the moſt of which trees do bear great a- 
fruit, out of which the inhabitants make bundance. 
both meat, and wine, and honey, and 
whatſoever elſe the life of man begetteth _ 
at nature. Pliny affimeth, that ſuch #34 = 
* is the fertility of the ground, that they il. ca. 
are conſtrained twice to mow down their 17. 
© corn fields, and a third time to eat them 
6 up with ſheep, adding this ſingularity 
to the ſoil, © that the ſecond year the very 
* ſtubble (or rather falling down of the 
ſced again) yieldeth them a harveſt of 
© corn without any farther labour.” 

So that by theſe fe collections we may 
gather, that they are far beſides the truth, 
which have ſought Paradiſe, cither be- 
yond our known world, or in the middle 
re ion of the air; or near the moon; or 
as far as the ſouth-· line; or the north- pole; 
being meer vanities imagined in men's 
fancies. Cardinal Bellarmine, in his con- Bellarm. 
troverſics, is likewiſe much troubled, to 760 5 
find out the place where Paradiſe ſhould 3% | 
be, whether D be in the earth 55 . 
air; yea, ſome are ſo mad, that they do 
peremptorily ſet down, that the earthly 
Paradiſe, after Adam was baniſhed thence 
for his ſin, was by God lifted up into the 
air: but his as his majeſty learnedly ſhetw- 
eth in bis premonition to all chriſttan mo- 
narchs, free princes and ſtates) is like one 
of the dreams of the Turkiſh Alcoran ; ſee- 
ing no ſuch miracle is mentioned in the 
ſeriplures, having no ground, but from 
the curious 2 of ſome boiling brains, 
who cannot be content ſapere ad ſobrietatem. 
We conclude then, that the garden of 
Eden was created by God, in this habita- 
ble world ; and that, in the lower part of 
the region of Eden, called by the Jews, 
Aram Fluviorum, Aram amongſt the ri- 
vers; and by the Greeks, Meſopotamia ; 
containing a part of Shinar and Armenia, 
and retaining the name of Eden, in ſome 
part unto this day, as before is declared, 

From the iſland of Eden we returned 
to Moſul, and ſtay'd there eight days ; 
and ſo went down the river Tygris to Bag- 
dat, or New Babylon, being carried, not 

9 B | x on 
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on boat, as down the river Euphrates, 

but upon certain zatarres or rafts, born 

The upon goats-ſkins blown full of wind like 

wg bladders : which rafts they ſell at Bagdat 
curling of for fire, and carry their skins again home 
2 wer upon aſſes by land, to make other voya- 
grit. Wa ts n 
es down the ſaid river. This river is 

very famous, becauſe it watered Paradiſe, 

whoſe courſing is very ſtrong; for ſome 

part of it iſſuing out of the mountains Mi- 

ſates, paſſeth through the lake 4 opitz, in 
Armenia, (a lake which hath nitrum in it, 

the property whereof 1s to rend and tear 

a man's apparel) with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 

it mingles not itſelf with the water of the 

ſaid %. and thereupon it is called - 

gris, which in the language of the Medes 

ſignifieth an arrow, Near to the utter- 

moſt corner of this lake, it falleth into a 


great deep, and runneth for a great ſpace 


under ground, and then riſeth again near 


to Colonitis ; and from thence courſeth 


towards Opis and the ruins of Nineveh, 
and fo to Bagdat and Balſara ; and then 
into the Perſtan gult. | 


The Deſcription of New-Babylon, now 
called Bagdat. | 


BY this river the city Bagdat 1s very 
abundantly furniſhed with all kind of 
proviſion both of corn, fleſh, fowl, fiſh, 
and veniſon of all ſorts; beſides great 
ſtore of fruit, but eſpecially of dates, and 
that very cheap. This city by ſome is 


called New Babylon, and may well be, be- 


cauſe it did riſe out of the ruins of Old 


Babylon, not far diſtant, being nothing ſo 


great, nor ſo fair: for it contains in cir- 
ctiit but three Engliſh miles ; and is built 
but of brick dried in the ſun : their houſes 
alſo being flat-roofed and low. They have 
no rain for eight months together, nor 
almoſt any cloud in the sky night nor 
day. Their winter is in Novemper, De- 
cember, January and February, which 
months are nevertheleſs as warm as our 


ſummer in England. In a word, this town 


was once a place of great trade and profit, 
by reaſon of the huge caravans, which 


were wont to come from Perſia and Bal. 


ſara : hut ſince the Portugals, Engliſh- 


men, and Hollanders, have, 75 their tra- 


fick into the Eaſt Indies, cut off almoſt all 
the trade of merchandize into the gulfs of 
Arabia and Perfia, both Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, and Bagdat in Afſyria, are not 
now of that benefit, as they have been, 
either to the merchant, or great Turk ; 
his tributes both in Egypt, and his cuſ- 
toms in this place being much hindred 
_ thereby. | 

Memorable, notwithſtanding, is this 

town ; for that it was the only place, 


where, for the ſpace of ſix hundred years, Bagda- 

the Mahometan caliphs were relident and peel 

kept their ſumptuous court; until the 1; SP 
| a % s Caliph for 

Tartane prince and the king of Armenia ix hun- 

(as before is declared) did beſiege it, and dredyears. 

in the end took it, with the caliph alſo, 5.4, 

together with an ineſtimable maſs of von by the 

treaſure. Which treaſure, when the two Tatar 

princes ſaw, they demanded of the caliph, Ig gt: 

why he would not with the ſame levy f 4,,* 

and wage ſoldiers for his own defence, nia. 

Whereunto he anſwer'd, that unto that 

time, he thought, his own ſubjects 

had been- ſufficient enough to have re- 

ſifted any foreign enemy: which they 

underſtanding, immediately cauſed all 

that treaſure to be carried into the caſtle, 

and the covetous wretch ſet in the midſt. 

of the ſame, forbidding that any man 

ſhould give him either meat or drink, 

where he miſerably died through famine. 

in the midſt of his riches. | ET, 

After it continued under the Tartar' Bagat 
and Perſian government, until it was, yielded 
taken by Solyman the Turkiſh emperor, unto the 
from Tamas the Perſian king, who (after “. 
It was yiclded unto him) according to an 
old ſuperſtitious manner, received at the 441 

; | caliph 
hands of a poor caliph, the enſigns and z; a man 
ornaments of the kings of Aſſyria : ſo reverenc'd 
this city, with the great countries of A- ef all Ma- 
ria and Meſopotamia, ſometimes famous Veen 
kingdoms of themſelves, and lately part 3 
of the Perſian kingdom, fell into the an old pri- 
hands of the great Turk, in the year 1534, vilege in 
and fo have continued ever ſince, pro- * beg 
vinces of the Turkiſh empire. It was re- frmation 
ported unto Rodulphus the emperor for a of the A 
certain truth, that the King of Perſia had Hrian 
won this city and thoſe countries again Kings, and 
from the Turk, in the year 1604, but that _ " 
news was not true; for in April laſt, 1611, el 
it was then under the Turkiſh govern- 
ment. 

Within two days travel of Bagdat, li- 
eth Cafe, a little village, where the bodies At Cafe 
of Ali, whom the Perfans honour, and the body 
his two ſons Haſſan and Ofſain lie entomb- of Ali is 
ed: whoſe ſepulchres are in great credit, entomb d. 
and are every year viſited by the Perſians 
in all reſpects, after the ſame ſort, that the 
Turks do viſit the ſepulchres of the three 
firſt ſucceſſors Abuchacher, Ottoman, and 
Omar : yea, the very kings of Per/ia uſed” 
to be crowned and girt with the ſword in 
this place ; where the caliph was wont to 
keep his reſidence, as being the man that 
repreſented Ali, and occupied the chiet 


room of their filthy and abominable prieſt- 


hood. 

Having ſtaid twenty days at Bagdat, 
we put ourſelves into the company of a 
Chiaus, who was bound from the baſha 
of Bagdat for Conſtantinople, being in 

| | is» number 
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number ſixteen perſons and no more, to 
travel thro' a great part of Chaldæa, and 
the deſart of Arabia. So ſoon as we were 
out of this city, we paſſed over the ſwift 
river Tygris, on a great bridge made with 
boats, chained together with two mighty 
chains of iron; and ſo enter*d into a part 
of Bagdat, on this ſide of the river, like 
London and Southwark, where we ſtayed 
four days, 


The Deſcription of Chaldæa. 


_ THIS part of New Babylon ſtandeth 
in Chaldza, which hath on the caſt, 4ſ- 
ria; on the welt, Syria and Paleſtina ; on 
the north, Armenia; and on the ſouth 
the deſart of Arabia. Its called by ſome, 
by the name of Meſopotamia, becauſe it 
lieth in the middle of the two great rivers 
Euphrates and Tygris. This country is 
famous for many things ; and among the 
reſt, for that it was the country wherein 
Abraham was born. For Eupolemon, in 
his book of the Jews, relateth, that about 
the tenth generation from the flood, 4bra- 
ham was born in Camarine, a town of 
Babylonia, otherwiſe called Ur, or Chaldeo- 
pole: where he invented aſtronomy, and 
was in ſuch favour with God, that by his 
commandment, he removed into Pha- 
nicia, and there taught the courſe of the 
moon, of. the ſun, and of the planets, to 


Thecoun- 
try where- 
in Abra- 
bam was 
born, 


the great liking of the king of that coun- 


try: all which (faith the ſame author) he 
had received by tradition from Enoch, 
whom the Greeks call At/as, unto whom 
the angel had taught many things. Be- 
fides, here were the great ſouthſayers, en- 
chanters, and wiſe men, as they call them, 
The firſt aſtrologians, which are ſo de- 
ſcribed and derided in the ſcripture; and 


indeed from this country and Egypt is 


ſuppoſed to have ſprung the firſt know- 
ſedge of aſtronomy. 
wo places of great antiquity did we 
thoroughly view in the country ; the one 
was the ruins of the old tower of Babel, 
(as the inhabitants held unto this day) 
built by Nimrod, the nephew of Cham, 
Noah's fon ; a man very valiant and cou- 
ious, yet very prophane and irreligi- 
The per ax: i ated tat, he rſuaded the 
nations about him, that all their proſperity 
and happy fortune came not from God, 
but from their own proweſs and induſtry 
giving them farther to underſtand, that 
if God ſhould ſend any more floods, he 
would, on their behalf, and his predeceſ- 
Tors, take revenge on him, by building a 
tower ſo high, 2 the waters ſhould not 
dare to touch the top thereof, Hereupon 
they began to build, and continued build- 
ing, as Clycas ſaith, forty years together ; 


The tower 
of Babel. 


149 
raiſing the work to ſuch an height, thar 
it was beyond all expectation. But God 
ſeeing their madneſs, did not punith them 
with a general 'extermination, becauſe is 
yet they had made no ule of thoſe fearful 
examples which periſhed in the flood; 
but made them mutinous one againtt ano- 
ther, by changing their language, where- 
by they could not᷑ underſtand one another. 
Of which overthrow $yb:11a thus prophe- 
ſy'd: At. ſuch time as men uſed one kind 


| of language, they builded a moſt high tower, 


as if they would bave mounted up into bea- 
ven; but the gods ſent down winds and 
overthrew the tower, giving every one his 
diſtin and ſeveral language, AR 
Jo that the diviſion of larguages was The divi- 
not a device of man, as ſome wicked ſpi- fionoflan- 
rits that call that ſtory into queſtion, £5 0 
would have it, but a puniſhment caſt by vice, but 
God upon mankind. For it was a com- a puniſh- 
mou opinion (by the verdict of Midenus) ment of 
that men being bred of the earth, and ebe 
truſting in their own ſtrength, wiuld needs, 88 
in deſpight of the gods, go rear a tower 
up to the ſun, in the ſame place where Ba- 
bylon zow is: and farther addeth, That 
at that time began the diverſity of langua- 
ges; whereupon the Hebrews called that 
place Babel. And now at this day, that 
which remaineth, is called the remnant of 
the tower of Babel: there ſtanding as 
much, as is a quarter of a mile in com- 
paſs, and as high as the ſtone-work of 
Paul's ſteeple in London. It was built of 
burnt brick, cemented and joined with 
bituminous mortar; to the end, that it 
ſhould not receive any cleft in the ſame. 
The bricks are three quarters of a yard in 
length, and a4 quarter in thickneſs, and 
between every courſe of bricks there lieth 
a courſe of mats made of cane and palin- 
tree leaves, ſo freſh, as if they had been 
laid within one year. | | 
The other place remarkable is, the ru- The ds. 
ins of Old Babylon, becauſe it was the firſt fret 
city which was built after the flood, For of 6% B 
after Nimrod had drawn the people toge- Hlin. 
ther, he did not only make laws, but be- 
gan to build the great city Babylon, his 


ſon Belus e it, and at laſt Semi- 


ramis, the wife of Minus, finiſhed this 

great glory and ſhew, as Herodotus and Herodotus, 
dlinus relate. This city was built upon . 
the river Euphrates, as we found by ex- 

erience, ſpending two days journey and 

better, on the ruins thereof, It was fo 
great, that it contained in compaſs four 
hundred and ſourſcore furlongs, the walls 
were fifty cuhits'in br cadth, and two hun- 
dred cubits high. Ariſtotle reports, that %%%. Fel. 
it was ſo huge and great, that when part 4%. 3- 
thereof was taken by the enemy, the 
other part Heard not of it in three days 

| together : 
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together: and the inhabitants were ſo 

many in number, that they durſt give bat- 

tle unto Cyrus, the greateſt monarch for 
power that ever was in Perſia. 


The tem- Amongſt other ſtately buildings was 


le of Be. the temple of Bel, erected by Semiramis 
5 in the midſt of the city, invironed with a 
„, double wall, carried four-ſquare of great 
height and beauty, having on each 

ſquare certain brazen gates curiouſly en- 

graven. In the vault of the ſquare, ſhe 

raiſed a tower of a furlong high, which is 

half a quarter of a mile : and upon it 

in {taking a baſis of a leſs circuit) ſhe 

a ſecond tower; and fo eight in all, 

one above another : upon the top where- 

of the Chaldæan prieſts made their ob- 
ſervation of the P wig becauſe the tower 
over-topped the ordinary clouds. Some 

do think, that the ruins of Nimrod's tow- 

er, is but the foundation of this temple of 


Bel, and that therefore many travellers. 


have been deceived, who ſuppoſe that they 
have ſeen a part of that tower which Nim- 
rod builded. But who can tell whether 


it be the one or the other? it may be that 


confuſed chaos which we ſaw, was the 
ruins of both, the temple of Bel bein 
founded on that of Nimrod. Ina ren, 
there were burnt in this temple an hundred 
thouſand talents of franckinſence in a 


year, as Herodotus relateth. This temple 


id Nebuchadnezar adorn and beautify 
with the ſpoils of Jeruſalem, and of the 
temple of Solomon : all which veſſels and 
ornaments Cyrus re-delivered. And Xer- 


xes after him evened this temple with the 


ſoil ; which Alexander is faid to have re- 
Paired, by the perſwaſion of the Chal- 
deans, I deny not that it might have 
been in his mind ſo to do, but he enjoyed 
but a few years after the taking of Baby- 
lon, and therefore could not perform any 
ſuch work. 
The cap- But to return where we left, To this 
tivity con- city were the Jews carried captives, and 


 firmedby ſo thereof it was called the captivity of 


2 e Babylon. A captivity ſo well known to 


heathen writers, that they make mention 
of it. For they 8 affirm, that in 
the time of Joachim king of Juda, Fere- 
miab the prophet was ſent unto them from 
God, to foretel them of extreme cala- 
mity, becauſe they worſhipped an idol cal- 
led Baal ; whereupon / as they relate) Joa- 
cbim commanded Feremiab to be burnt 
alive. But Jeremiah tells them, that the 
king of Mria ſhould put them to ſore 
labour, and make them to dig a channel, 
to ſail out of the river Euphrates, into the 
river Tygris : whereupon Nebuchadnezar 
did ſet forward with a mighty army, ſpoil- 
ing Samaria, winning Jeruſalem, and 


leading away king Joachim priſoner, 


Yea, they do ſet down the very time of 
the captivity, viz. that it ſhould laſt three- 
ſcore years and ten : and that Nebuchad- 
nezar, at his return to Babylon,was ſtricken 
with madneſs, and did cry out for a cer- 
tain time night and day, to his ſubjects 
the Babylonians, that ſo great a miſchief 
would ſhortly fall upon them, that all the 
power of the gods ſhould not ſtay it. For 
(quoth he) an half aſ5 of Perſia ſhall come 
and make you thrals: foreſhewing that Cy- 
rus ſhould be the man, which ſhould both 
build again the temple of Feruſalem, and 
ſubdue Babylon, So that now we- may 
juſtly ask, what is become of this proud 
city, which once held the world in awe ? 


Where are her conduits, the rareneſs of 


her baths, the hugeneſs of her towers, the 
1 of her temples, the beauty of 

er princely palaces, and a number of 
other momuments of her kings vanities? 


Alas ! time hath worn them out; and we 


may ſay, 


Miramur periiſſe homines ? monumenta 


faliſcunt : 


Interitus Saxis nominibuſque venit. 


Why wonder we that men do die? 
Since monuments decay, 
And towers fall, and founders names 
Do periſh clean away. 


For firſt ſhe was ſubdued by the Medes, 
then by the Perfians ; after by the Gre- 
cians, then by the Saracen ; then by the 
Tartars, after that by the Per/ians again: 
and now by the Turks. So God doth ap- 
point, and God doth diſappoint ſtates and 
commonwealths, according to the decree 
of his eternal will, ſin being the only 
cauſe of his anger, his anger the cauſe of 


all calamities and ſubverſion of kingdoms, 


according to that of Syrach ; Regnum a 
gente in gentem transferetur propter injuſ- 
titiam. Becauſe of unrighteous dealing 
and wrongs, and riches gotten by deceit, 
the kingdom is tranſlated from one people to 
another, 


The Deſcription of Arabia, 


FROM the ruins of Old Babylon we 
ſet forwards to Aleppo; travelling, for the 
moſt part, through the deſart of Arabia. 
This country of Arabia hath on the north 
Paleſtina, and Meſopotamia ; on the eaſt 
the gulf of Perſia; on the ſouth the main 
ocean of India; on the welt Egypt and 
the Red ſea. It is divided into three 

: the north part whereof, is the de- 
wig of Arabia; the ſouth part is called 
Arabia-Falix ; and the middle between 
both is Arabia Petroſa : it is not my pur» 


poſe 


Eechfiaft, 
x, . 
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poſe to write any thing either of Arabia Fe- 
lix, or Arabia Petroſa, becauſe they lie not 
in the compaſs of my travel: only it ſhall 
not be amiſs to inſert a word or two of 
Mahomet and his ſuperſtition, who was 
born in this country, and hath ſubdued 
"the greateſt part of the world with his abo- 
minable religion, 

Concerning Mabomet, the people of 
Mecha (where he lieth entombed } do al- 
rogether condemn him both for his rob- 

ck beries and murders. And himſelf in his 
Mahomes Alcoran confeſſeth himſelf to be a ſinner, 
their pro- an idolater, an adulterer, and inclined to 


The opi- 
nion o 
them of 
Mec ha, 


phet. women above meaſure, and that in ſuch 
uncivil terms, as I am aſhamed to re- 
peat. | ” 

Ther. And concerning his alcoran, wherein he 


;breligion hath inſerted the precepts of his invention, 

a mere there is no truth in it, For upon the 

* pain of death, it may not be diſputed up- 

vention. On ; whereas the truth loves trial, ſo that 

though the Arabians, Turks, and Perſians 

will not ſpare to ſay, and that vauntingly, 

that the doctrine of Mahomet is divine, 

and conformable both to the old and new 

teſtament, yet as good as they make it, 

you muſt not examine it or callit into quel- 

tion; as it a man ſhould ſay, behold you 

are paid in good money; but you muſt 

not weigh it, neither look upon it by 

day-light. 2. Beſides, this alcoran is pe- 

ſter*d with a number of fables and falſities, 

as nine hundred untruths; whereof two 

Tt is full are moſt groſs, that Abraham was the fon 

my and of Lazarus: and Mary the ſiſter of A. 
C8. . . 

aron. 3. Again, it pointeth out at 

things ſenſible and corporal, and not to 

things temporal and ſpiritual : for Mahomet 

moſt blaſphemouſly reporteth, in his pro- 

greſs up to the throne of God, that lie 

felt the hand of God threcſcore and ten 

times colder than any ice: that he ſaw an 

angel that had a thouſand heads, a dia- 

mond table of a thouſand miles in length, 

and a cock of a wonderful bigneſs, which 

is kept until the day of doom, that then 

by the ſhrilneſs of his crowing the dead 

may be raiſed : and further he ſetteth 

it down that the devil is circumciſed, 

with this leaſing alfo, that the ſtars are 

very candles hung out every night from 

the firmament. 4. And for his promiſes 

to all ſuch as call upon him faithfully, are 

meer carnal and earthly, ſuch as I am 

aſhamed to name, being fit for none but 


The pro- 
miſes are 
mere car- 
nal plea- 
ſurcs. 


recepts are indulgent to perjury, giving 
* to have as many wives as a man 
will; to couple themſelves not only with 
one of the ſame ſex, but with brute beaſts 
alſo ; to ſpoil one another's goods, and 
none to be accuſed under four witneſſes, 
6. For his miracles he wrought none at 
Vor. I. | 


Heliogabalus and Sardanapalus. 5. His 
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all, but he confeſſeth that God ſent Moſes Mahemet 
with miracles, and Chriſt his forerunner wrought 
with muracles, but for himſelf he was to g. _ 
come with fire and ſword to force men to 8 Tong 
obey his law, whereas the truth doth ted kit 
draw men of their own accords : ridicu- doctrine 
lous alſo is that which he writeth of him- With fire 
ſelf, how when he was a chilc, an angel * 
was ſent from God to open his heart, and 


to take out that lump of blood, which is 


the cauſe of ſin, as though the cauſe 


thereof were not ſpiritual. 7. The effect n 
of his doctrine is perjury, as that they fed, 2 
need not to keep any oath made with a the7urkifs 
Chriſtian, who is an Jnfide/: and alſo religion. 
murder, as the eldeſt brother, ſo ſoon as 
he cometh to wear the crown, to ſtrangle 
all the reſt, For inſtance whereof, Ma- 
homet the third, this king's father thatnow 
ſwaycth the ſcepter at Conſtantinople, did 
not only murder his brethren, but to rid 
himſelt of the fear of all competitors (the 
greateſt torment of the mighty) at the ve- 
ry ſame time cauſed ten of his father's 
wives and concubines, ſuch as by whom 
any iſſue were to be feared, to be all 
drowned 1n the ſea, 

And it is not now a wonder, that the 
people of the Turks and Perfians, both 
being, warlike and politick, magmticent 
and ſtately, and to ſay in a word, the ve- 
ry hammer of the world, as it was ſaid 
of Babylon, ſhould be thus led away with 
theſe wild inchantments, of their wicked 
prophet Mahomet., I will ſay no more, 
but /ſince the darkneſs of Turkey and Per- 
ſia is ſo great, 'that it may be felt, and 
that it is a wonder in our cyes, to ſee 
ſuch miſts in thoſe places; then let us in 
this land rejoice, that are not only endu'd 
with nature as they are, but with a ſpecial | 
inſpiration from above beſides : having 
the celeſtial doctrine of the everlaſting 
ſon of God, to guide us unto true happi- 
neſs. For certainly the time will come, 
when both the great Turk and his baſhas, 
and the Perſian with his chans, ſhall bit- 
terly rue the time, and wiſh, with the 
loſs of both their eyes, that they had but 
heard and ſeen, as much as we have 
done, | | 

Let this then perſwade my loving coun- 
trymen, that either ſhall hereafter ſerve 
in the wars of Hungary againſt the Turk, 
or trade in thoſe places, utterly to deteſt 
the Turkiſh religion, as the only way that 
treads to death and deſtruction. We may Lud, Vive, 
conclude with Ludovicus Vives, who com- ib 1. de 
pareth / /eatheniſm and Mahometiſm to glaſs; 4% 
touch not glaſs, for though it be bright, _ 
yet it 15 brittle, it cannot endure the ham- 
mer: and Chriſtianiſm to gold; do you 
melt it, or do you rub it, or do you beat 
it, it ſhineth ſtill more orient, 

q C But 


* 
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But to return where we left. Having 
ſpent three days and better, from the 
ruins of Old Babylon, we came unto a 
town called Ait, inhabited only by A. 


rabians, but very ruinous. Near unto 


which town is a valley of pitch very mar- 
vellous to behold, and a thing almoſt in- 
credible, wherein are many ſprings throw- 
ing out abundantly a kind of black ſub- 
ſtance, like unto tar and pitch, which 
ſerveth all the countries thereabouts to 
make ſtaunch their barks and boats; every 
one of which ſprings maketh a noiſe like 
a ſmith's forge, in puffing and blowing 
out the matter, which never ceaſeth night 
nor day, and the noiſe is heard a mile 
off, ſwallowing up all weighty things that 
come upon it. The Moors call it, he 
mouth of hell. 

Here we entered on the deſart of Ara- 
bia, wherein it pleaſed God, after the de- 


livery of his people out of Egypt's four- 


nace, to exerciſe them, for their rebellion, 
under the conduct of Moſes for forty 


years together; feeding them from hea- 


Anna a 
town in 


Arabia, 


ple. 


ven with manna, and giving them drink 
miraculouſly out of the dry rocks. Three 
days ſpent we on this deſart, and ſo ar- 
rived at Anna, a town of three miles in 
length, but very narrow, inhabited alto- 
2 with Curdies, a moſt thieviſh peo- 
Here we ſtaid two days, and could 
not be ſuffered to paſs without a preſent 
to the governor of this town, which came 
to a ducat a piece. Cloſe by this town 
runneth the river Euphrates, with a very 


ſwift current, which doth marvellouſly 


lructiferate the country round about, 


whereby we provided ourſelves of all-ne- 
ceſſaries ſit for travel through the reſt of 
the deſart. 

From this town we proceeded, and 
every ſecond night, through the good 
diſcretion of our guide,we pitched on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, which 
much refreſhed ourſelves and wearied 
beaſts, beholding every day great droves 
of wild beaſts, as wild aſſes all white, ga- 
ſells, wolves, leopards, foxes, and hares. 
And now to wind up all, in paſſing from 
Babylon to Aleppo, they jt tht with 
camels ſpend forty days,travelling through 
this ſorry and barren deſart, lying unma- 
nured becauſe of the ſcarcity of moiſture. 
Nevertheleſs, great is the mutual com- 
merce and trade, through theſe ſandy and 
barren places, and that by the labour of 
camels, which carry wondrous burthens, 
as a thouſand weight apiece, and that for 


theſe ſteril and ſandy places, but once 


every fifth day, and if extremity enforce, ous beaſt. 


they will endure the want of water ten or 
twelve days. When their burthens are off, 
a few thiſtles, thorns, or leaves of trees, 
and a little round ball of paſte made of 
barley meal will ſuffice them. There is no 
living creature leſs chargeable, and more 
laborious than the camel ; howbeit, we 
uſed not their ſervice, by reaſon of the 
ſpeed which the Chiaus made for Conſtan- 
tinople, ſo that the travel with the caravan 
is forty days about; we paſſed in eigh- 
teen days in much ſecurity, and ſo in 
great ſafety, by the mercy of God, I ar- 
rived again in Aleppo. 
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APPENDIX 


To the DESCR1PTION of 


NEWBABTLON 


8 


» 


A RELATION of the late Siege and taking 
of the City of BABYLON, by the TURK ; as it was 
written from thence by Zarain Aga, one of his Captains, 
to Caymaran his Brother, Vice-Roy in Conſtantinople : Set- 
ting forth all the principal Paſſages of this Siege; with one 
unparrallel'd, cruel, furious, and bloody Aſſault, made by 
the Turks ; wherein were ſlain, in twelve Hours, one Hundred 
and thirty Thouſand of them, and above twenty Thouſand 
Perſians. Tranſlated out of the Tarkih, into the Italian 
Language, by the Drugerman to the State of RaGousa; 


and Englithed by W. H. 


— —_— 


** * 
— 


The Deſcription of the City of Babylon 
from its Original; and bow often it 
hath been tranſlated from one Mo- 
narch to another ; it being now come 

again into the Hands of the Turk. 


IT is not fortune, to which the Ro- 

TN I man orator, as he (a) learnt from the 
n ages hu rs gives the attributes of 

| blindneſs, madneſs, and brutiſnneſs; be- 
cauſe it ſceth not whither it applyeth itſelf, 
13 unconſtant and variable, and is encoun- 
tered by many inconveniencies, no human 


policy, by which the (5) ſtatiſts of the 


(a) Aa Heren, fortunam inſanam eſſe & carcam & brutam perhibent philoſophi : cacam guia nihil cernit 
quo ſeſe applicet ; inſanam quia incerta & inſlabilis eff; brutam quia multis incommudis conflictatur. 
(4) Ariftot, 50 polit. cap. 8 (c) Quem morem veſtis exindegens univerſa tenet. Juſtin; 1 8. 


ality. | 
Old Babylon, the metropolis of Afſyria, 
for ſtrength might compare with any city 


world would preſcribe infallible rules, for 
preſervation of ſettled kingdoms and re- 
publicks to eternity ; but the divine pro- 
vidence, which governeth the eſtate of 
things which (adminiſtring, and ruling all 
things not ſimply alone, but by diſpoſing 


of the means, and ſecondary cauſes) makes 
that neceſſary by conſequence, which be- 


cauſe not foreſeen ſeemeth contingent and 
fortuitous to the mole- eyes of blind mor- 


in the world; it's firſt foundreſs Semira- 


mis, a woman of more than maſculine wit 
and courage, (whole (c) garb in Wrapping 
r 


3 


Page 748. 
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her head in lawn, the Perſians at this day 
imitate) firſt ſurrounded it with walls of 
thirty two (d) foot thick and fifty cublits 
high betwixt the turrets; the towers 
themſclves being raiſed ten cubits higher, 


and fo leſt it as a picce (in the opinion 


of that Age) im e * 1 
If affy dity might | 4 its bigneſs; 


this might claim that glory, 1t being the” 


(e) biggeſt of the known world, and the 
walls (/) three hundred and fifty five (g) 
ſtadia in compals. | 
nius his deſcription, () the breadth of the 
walls being fifty foot, the heighth two 


hundred, each foot containing more by 


three fingers breadth than our ordinary 
meaſure, and in circuit ſixty thouſand paces, 


To omit that conjecture of Ariſtotle, 


who (i) thought it 1 have an equal 
dimgnſion with all Peloponeſus, becauſe 
wheh it was firſt taken, the fartheſt part 
of the city knew not till three days after 
what had happened: if any city might 
brag of its clegancy and commodious 
ſituation, it was this; Euphrates bringing 


his channel of a ſtadium- broad through 


the midſt of it, () and that fo arched over, 


and adorned with penſil gardens, that 
afar off it appeared like a wood upon the 
top of a mountain : and the had about 
being ſo fruitful, that it commonly pro- 
duceth two hundred for one, and ſome- 
times three hundred, (/) If any city 
might glory in the happy and pregnant 
wits of its inhabitants, it was this, where 
aſtronomy was firſt taught, and the art 
of working in ncedle- works of divers co- 
lours was firſt invented, It ever city might 
glory in the puiſſance of its kings, this 
was that city, wherein the ſceptre was firſt 
ſway'd by Phulbelochus, anno mundi 3146, 
under whom flouriſhed the Perſian Hi- 
ſtoriographer Metaſthenes, who reigned 
forty eight years ; next by Phylazzer or 
Tegbath Phylazzer, anno mundi 3 194, and 
reigned twenty three years: after him by 
Salmanazar, anno mundi, 3217, who 
reigned ten years, and ſubdued all Phe- 
nicia, Tyrus only excepted ; and carried 
away the king of Jyrael, and the ten 
tribes into Media: next by Sennacherib, 


anno mundi 3227, who reviling the good 


ious Hezekiah, by a railing Rabſbeteb, 

ad a hook put into his noſtrils, forced 
home again, and was ſlain, adoring his 
idols in the temple, by his own ſons, 
when he had reigned ſeven years. After 
him by Efarhaddon (called by Foſephus 
' Aſarocoldus, anno mundi 3233, w 
reigned eleven years: and laſtly 8 Bero- 


(4) Celius antigi lectionum, I. 8. cap. 12. 
Jovius lib 33. Celius ec citato, 
c. 2. (0 Cel. L. citate, Curtius & alli. 


Or according to Pli- 


the great Macedon, 


A ſtadium i | 
(#) (/) tered, li. 7 1 Juſti 
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dach, turnamed Ballad, anno mundi 3242, 
who at the revolution of twelve years, 
transferred the kingdom to the Aſſyr ans, 
and afterwards reign'd cightecn years; yet 
the ſtrength of its walls, numerous and in- 
genious inhabitants, and the puiſſance of 
its kings, could not conſerve it igf its for- 
mer iplendor, it being forced th change 
the antient government, and reteive new 
lords and laws, firſt by Cyrus the Per ſian, 
and after by Alexander the great, who 
was poiſoned there by a quackſalving 
mountebank, Theſſalus by name (in), who 
had ſo cunningly tempered his potion, 
that no veſſel of earth or glaſs, braſs or 
iron, nor any thing elſe but an horſc's 
yoo! could contain it, unleſs ir had been- 

ungled with cold water, which for a 
time abated the violence, though ſoon af- 
ter contracting its power, it raged more 
violently, in which vehicle it was exhibit- 
ed unto him. Kings have their fates, and 
which would be 
thought as immortal as God, thus by the 
hand of a baſe Yeneficus, knew himſelf to 
be a man, and died like one of the ordi- 
nary princes : but his limited time was 
come. One of the Perſian wile-men, 
called Pythagoras, (u) warned him to 
leave Babylon, and ferry over the river 
unto Per/ia; and his counſel he had fol- 
lowed, had not Anaxarchus the philoſo- 


oor met with him, and told him, that 


is predictions were falſe, and alſo uncer- 
tain; adding withal, (o) Si fatis conſtant 


ignota mortalibus : Si natura debeantur 


imutabilia; and ſo convincing his under- 
ſtanding, betrayed him to the treache- 
rous aſſaſſinace. The utter ruin of this 


oo city attended the fate of this great 


ing; for ſoon after his death, it was in 
part demoliſhed, by the fury of the Per- 
an;; in part ſuffered to periſh, by the 
negligence of the Grecians ; and almoſt 
exhauſted and unpeopled by (p) Seleucus, 
who to that intent built Seleucia, within 
three hundred ſtadia, that is, forty-four 
Engliſh miles thereof ; and the Parthians 
who to the ſame purpoſe built Cteſiphon 
in Chalonitis, juxta tertium ab ei lapidem : 
but then falling off their deſign, Vologeſus 
the king (nuper ſaith Pliny (q), ſince the in- 
carnation of our Saviour it is certain) built 
another city near it, called Yologeſo-Certa ; 
and thereby ſo impoveriſhed it, that it 
might have been ſaid of Babylon truly 
(which a Greek comic poet ſpake of Mega- 
lapolis in Arcadia, ſcoffingly, Epi winaa' 
#5riv 1 495821 D, the great city is become 


a forſaken wilderneſs,) Thus the glory of 


the 


(+) Babilonia ampliſſima eft omnium urbium orbis cogniti. 


Polit. 3. 


(hb) 1,8, c. 26. 
utarch 12 


(i 
(n) 


vita Alexandri, (e) Juſtin, 4c, citat. (p) Cel. /oc. eitat. (g) 1. 6. e. 26. 
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the eaſtern buildings became as an heap, 
till the year of Chriſt 578, when it was re- 
built by the caliph Bugiapher, with the 
expence of 200000 talents of gold, and 
called Bagdat ; yet that ſplendor was ſoon 
eclipſed again, by Alacho, brother to Chy- 
ta, the Tartarian king, anno 640, who 
expelled the Maſian family caliph Muſti- 
—_ the fifty-fourth of that houſe then 
ruling ; and the family of Chyza was a- 
gain, not long after, beaten out by Tan- 
grolipix,of the Ze!-Zuccahian line, whence 
it deſcended to the houſe of Ottoman, an- 


10 1031, under whom it remained until 
the year 1625, when it was ſubjected to 


the Per ſians, by their puiſſant prince . 


Bas, who, after fourteen years, were forc'd 
from it by the now Turk: ſultano, whoſe 
proceſs for the recovery thereof, by the 
great pains and charge of our Engliſb re- 
lator, 1s derived to us out of the Archiva 
of Raguza, formerly called Epidaurus, a 
city and republick in Dalmatia, but tri- 
butary to the Grand Seignor, in the let- 
ters following . 


5 


—_ 


T he Relation of the late S1E GE, and taking of the 
City of BABYLON by the Turk. 


'F: HE deſire you have to know of 
the true ſucceſs and proceedings of 
our whole army, incited me to write 
three former letters. In my firſt, I re- 
lated to you what occurrencies happened 
in our voyage, particularly of that moſt 
(a) falſe and wicked man who, entituling 
himſelf Jeſus tne great prophet, was 
(not very tar from Babylon) ſo audacious 
and hardy, as to join battle with the in- 
vincible army of the arbiter of the whole 
univerſe (4), the moſt mighty emperor 
ſultan Amurath, the right-hand of the 
omnipotent God, and how the ſaid bloody 
fights ended by the death of the ſaid falſe 
prophet, and all his army (c). 

In my ſecond, I wrote you how that, 
approaching near the walls of great Ba- 
bylon, we were aſſaulted by the army of 
Han, lord of Pera; and how dreadful 
the battle was ; as alſo, how a great part 
of our army then periſhed ; and how 
the aſpect of the awful countenance of 
our moſt majeſtical emperor, at leaſt 
froced the enemy to retire, one part of 
his army flying into places far off, and the 
other part ſeeking refuge within the walls 
of Babylon. 

In my third, I ſignified unto you, 
that the Babylonians hearts failed them 
at our approach ; when they beheld the 
vaſt and great channel and trenches made 
by our army, to divert the river Euphrates 
another way; the great pains of our ſu- 
preme lord ; the admirable diligence of 
Huſſaim baſha ; the incomparable virtue 
of Mabomet baſha ; the couragious va- 
lour of Muſtapha baſha, and the general 
and cordial fidelity of the whole imperial 

Vol. I. | 


army, all which preſaged the following 
victory : as alſo of the four batteries 
planted, in each of which were fifty pieces 
of ordnance, in all two hundred pieces, 
wherewith we continually battered the 
great Babylon, without giving the enemies 
any leave to take the leaſt reſpite : as alſo, 
of the great aſſault and trenches made 
againſt the ſtrong caſtle of Venlo, by the 


noble favourite of our emperor Silixtar 
| baſha : there I alſo wrote unto you, how 


we then numbered our ſoldiers, and how 
many we found wanting ; namely, the 
number of ſuch as periſhed in the afore- 
named battles, in the railing of the tour 
baſtions, and in the aſſault, amounted to 
ſeventy-three thouſand, five hundred and 
eighty-nine light horſe, with their riders ; 
amongſt whom the old Dants baſha, ſan- 
ctiſied by our holy faith, who appcared 
always like thunder and lightning, to the 
enemy's terror: (4, with many other 
lords and great captains of the countries of 
Greece, Albania, and Morea, which we 
hope that, like ſo many cherubims, the 
chiefeſt of the angels have conducted their 
ſouls to heaven, into the boſom of Ma- 
homet, our prophet, whom the great God 
hath ſo waſhed with the water of martyr- 
dom, ſuffered by them for their faith's 

ſake. | 
There were loſt alſo, in the ſame 
actions, thirty-five thouſand foatmen, in 
part janixaries, and in part a new fort of 
ſoldiers, named Simeani; amongſt whom 
was Beleaver Boſtanga baſha, who that 
very ſame day on which he was preferred 
to the dignity of baſha, before he could 
enjoy terreſtrial rule, conducted to heaven 
9 D | theſe 


(a) This Perfan commander would uſurp both the name and office of our Saviour; and is there- 


fore juſtly ſtiled, by the Turk baſe and wicked, 


the Turks paraſites thus entitle hom, and he aſſumes it. 


% Here is baſe flattery, and deteſtable blaſphemy, 


( Diſcite juftitiam moniti nec temnite Jeſum. 


(d) That is, were lain ; the Txrks ſuperſtition accounting them as ſaints and martyrs, which die by 


war in their prince's ſcrvice. 
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theſe his ſoldiers, being drawn to enjoy 
thoſe celeſtial waters, the which God 
hath granted to the faithful, through the 
interceſſion © of our great prophet (e). 
After which, I alſo adviſed you how that 
the great engineer of Africk had cauſed 
mote than a thouſand barks to be built: 
and how that twenty-five cannons of un- 
meaſurable greatneſs, were laid upon ſkins 
blown full of wind like bladders, and fo 
were ſupported, and ſwam on the river 
Euphrates, but to what end no one 
knew. 
I further adviſed you of the great pre- 
parations and toil in making the great 
frame for the bridge over the river; and 
how that the ſaid river being diverted 
another way, we preſented the aforeſaid 
cannons before the ſtrong walls of Babylon, 
and then laid the bridge; at one inſtant 
tortifying it with ſtrong and long bars of 
iron, that upheld it in all thoſe places 
which are held neceſſary z and how our 
deſigns took effect, and a great part of 
the wall of Babylon, by inceſſant battery 
was broke down ; and how the ſaid artil- 
lery, together with an infinite number 
of our men, the diverted river, by force 
returning ſuddenly into its antient chan- 
nel was carried away thereby. And not 
only fo, but that the river alſo broke 
into the city of Babylon, through the 
breaches in the wall; which ouremperor 
erceiving, commanded the aforeſaid 
Hane full of ſoldiers, to row into the 
city (JJ, as you have had in my former 
large information. 

After this there came a commandment 
trom our moſt potent emperor, the bridge 
being finiſhed, that we ſhould fill up the 
trenches by us made; ) and that about 
the diſtance of a mile from Babylon, we 
ſhould begin a great trench of the length 
ot a mile, in a direct line; but about five 
miles in its wandering turnings and wind- 
ings, and ſo large that thirty men in file 
might commodiouſly march forward 
therein. This done, the whole army 
was divided into four ſeveral ſquadrons, 
one of them being atpointed to each of 
the aboveſaid four baſtions. The leading 
of the firſt ſquadron was given to the great 
vizier, by the emperor called Al/a, which 
in Turkiſh is as much as to ſay, God and 
Father, The fecond commander was the 
moſt valiant Muſtapha baſha, The con- 
ductor of the third, was the moſt virtuous 


(e) There is no cheat like that which cloaths itſelf in the habit of religion. 
Mahemet promiſed Azoara IT; and is ut this day by them firmly believes 


Mahomet. The fourth chief leader was 
(the abſtract and quinteſence of all honour 
and virtue) his ſacred majeſty, the great 
emperor himſelf, who was contented ſo 
to do, contrary to the advice of his chiet 
counſellors, and of all the three champi- 
ons, according to the directions of the en- 
gineer of Africa, into whoſe hands the 
invincible majeſty of our emperor had 
given all his power and authority, his ma- 
jeſty himſelf, in this deſign, contenting 
to be commanded by his own ſlave. 

Over the fifth part of the hoſt, the 
great ſolicitor had command, and he re- 
mained to guard theſe borders, whither 
it was reported the (% unbelieving Perſian 
was retired with the reſidue of his forces. 

After this manner, having put them- 
ſelves in order of battle, by the command- 
ment of the great legiſlator, order was 
given that in every ſeveral regiment, the 
moſt eloquent man amongſt them choſen, 
ſhould by a martial ſpecch animate thc 


. ſoldiers to fight reſolutely, uſing theſe or 


the like words : 

Moſt valiant champions, moſt happy 
ſlaves of the emperor's majeſty, (i) this is 
the day which you ſo long deſired, this is 
the end for which you have undergone ſo 
many mileries ; this is the day that our 
empire ſhall be eſtabliſhed to the faithful 
of God, and fatal to ſuch as. believe not 
the law of Mahomet, At which words their 
courages were doubled, and every one 
unanimouſly, like ſo many enraged lions, 
were diſpoſed and deſirous in that very 
inſtant to die, orelſe to recover the ſepul- 
ture of our prophet, Iman Aſen, which is 
in the city of Babylon, to the end that it 
might not remain in the hands of misbe- 
levers. And being thus reſolved, we 
then marched forwards on the bridge, 
which we before had made, being alſo 
greatly ſpur'd on by hearing the terrible 
confuſed noite of thoſe our men, who were 
as aforeſaid entered into Babylon in barks. 
So haſtily trumpets and drums ſounding, 
we paſſed over the bridge, and a dee 
large ditch, and even under the walls, x 
moſt hand to hand, began a moſt fierce 
aſſault, in which time it was the pleaſure 
of God, that the river Euphrates upon 
that ſide of the city, where the bridge was 
built, was on the ſudden almoſt quite 
dried up, and did take its courſe on the 
other ſide, the which being by us perceiv- 
ed, commandment was given, that with 

great 


(/) This the juggling 
(g) It was a ſtrange com 


mand and dangerous: but 2 pietatis jura a my cupiditas : The ſultan is more ambitious to enlarge 


his dominions, than to pr 
firſt, 
makes the quarrel betw'xt the Tu and him, 


rve his men ; an 


(101 
bleſling. 


careth not for the loſs of the laſt, ſo he m in th 
(hb) Yet he is a Mahometan, and whatever ure it is not religion, but deſire of that 


ere is a contrad Aion in the adject. Slavery is no 


rule, that 


happineſs, aud Tw4{/ ſlavery is the worlt of miſeries; but fuch as never knew liberty, take it for a 
8 | | 
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great quantity of ſacks of flax, and ſacks 
of wool, earth, dead bodies of men, and 
beafts, and ſuch like (c) rubbiſh, thrown 


into the ſaid dried channel, by multitudes 


of men in ſhort time, we made it plainly 

ual with the other ground, for the ſpace 
of two miles in length, even under the 
very walls of the city : the moſt valiant 
Janixaries and Simeans, ſtormed upon the 
city with continual tempeſts of muſquet- 
ſhot, and gave not the enemy leave to 
come in fight, whilſt thoſe other forces 
which were brought up through the 
meandrous trench aforeſaid, ſwiftly ran 
with ſcaling ladders, each of them being 
then armed with two piſtols, and a ſhort 
crooked ſword hanging by their ſides, cal- 
led ſcymetars ; in this ſort they attempted 
to ſcale the walls, and to aſcend ; but the 
defendants within, not ſleeping a whit, 
with hot mixture of pitch, and tar, roſin, 
brimftone, and multitude of ſtones over- 
whelmed us, and with certain artillery, 


ſo monſtrous big, that in one of their 


mouths a man might commodiouſly lie, 
theſe being charged with chains, and nails, 
bullets, and iron bars, Sc. ſwept our 
men away; we, on the contrary ſide, at- 
tempting with good cannon, to beat down 
their walls to the ground, which at laſt 
hkewife took effect; but this advantage 
was accompanied with a greater difficulty, 
for the defendants had fortified within, and 
built another very ſtrong, brick wall, near 
the which they had made a very deep and 
large ditch, all covered over with boards, 
in the manner of a trap door, or draw- 
bridge, which they kept level, until there had 
entered into the city about two thouſand 
Fanizaries, and perceiving the light horſe 
to enter alſo, they let fall the trap-door 
to our great peril and damage; for ſuch 


was the fury of our holy inſpired ſol- 


diers, to «preſs forwards the ſooner and 
more effectually 
and valour, that the hindermoſt forced the 
foremoſt to fall down headlong into the 
aforeſaid deep prepared ditch, inſomuch 
that in a ſhort time, what with our men, 
and our horſes, the ditch was then filled, 
and levePd with the ground. The de- 
fendants ſaw it, and began again to diſtri- 
bute their ſhot, and to thunder with the 
aboveſaid widemouth petards ; but we be- 
ing arrived even under the ſaid wall, and 
as it were at hand-blows, our multitudes 
at the laſt overcame all their oppoſitions, 
and forced them to retire to the other ſide 
of the city, leaving theſe batter'd walls 


and they 


to ſhew their manhood - 


to our diſcretion, upon which we diſ- 


play*dour emperor's moſt happy banners, 
likewiſe on the other ſide did 
diſplay thoſe of Perſia. | 
Thus we gain'd the one half of the 
city in the ſpace of twelve hours or there- 
abouts; the defendants in this aſſault ha- 
ving loſt above twenty thouland men ; 
and we on our ſide one hundred and thir- 
ty thouſand, amongſt whom the great 
vier was eterniſed by his glorious death, 
who after he had with incredible valour, 


undaunted courage, that {c}t-ſame day, caſt 


eighty ſeveral darts againſt the enemy, was 
at laſt by a musket ſhot and ſmote in the fore- 
head, 'whoſe death our army taking notice 
of, called thrice unitedly, upon the name 
of God (/, and did alſo moſt humbly re- 
commend his ſoul to his deity's accep- 
tance, with fervent and hearty prayers, 
Sc. After this manner we having at laſt 
overcome the defendants, did afterward 
reſt the lords and maſters of the one half 
of the city, whereupon the camp for that 
day repoſed, &c. and the very next morn- 
ing, the emperor ſent for his moſt faithful 
Muſtapha baſha to comeunto his preſence 
(who was called Silixtar, which is as much 
as to ſay girt-ſword) he accordingly pre- 
ſented himſelf, firſt cauſed him to be ar- 
ray*d with three ſeveral rich garments, and 
with his own hands girt his ſword about 
him, and then aſſign'd to him his trea- 
ſury, ſaying unto him, Take into thy 
cuſtody my right hand the privy ſcal, and 
ſhew thyſelf my valiant (mn) woolf, let 
me ſee how thou wilt behave thyſelf in 
guiding of mine army in the remainder 
of the victory. The great baſha (without 
the leaſt anſwer caſting himielf down upon 


the ground) moſt humbly kiſſed the em- 


cror's hand, and preſently with much 
raſte took horſe, galloping amain towards 
that part of the city which was by us al- 
ready overcome; where 1 2 from his 
horſe he was received of all the army 
with great triumph. The Almighty 
God, the recompencer of our true valour 
which overcometh all eee, infuſed 
into all our camp unſpeakable jollity, pro- 
ſperity, and ſupplied us abundance of all 
things neceſſary tor life, Oc. | 
Now the thirtieth day () ſince our 
firſt arrival under the ſaid city, which was 
Friday, nearly approaching; all the chief 
commanders of the army began to put all 
things in a readineſs, being reſolved on 
the next morning to give the laſt aſſault 
unto the remainder of the city (yet being 
| in 


(% What barbariſm is it to account the bodies of the deccaſed no better than rubbiſh, (/) Nulla 
gens tam ſera, nemo hominum eft tam immanis cujus mentem nom imbuerit Dei. Opinio. Cic. Tuſ. Quiſt, 


All men know that there is a God, but not how to ſerve him; 
(] Conveniunt rebus nomina, the woolf is, Animal ferox non goneroſum rapax nunguam turatum. 
% Numerus Ternarius turcis ſacer itidem & decimi. 


atheiſm. 


ſaperſtition is of a larger growth than 
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and ſuch was Han. 


A APPENDIN to 


in the poſſeſſion of the Baby/onians, and 
in which was the caſtle Venlo) being one 
half of the whole fortified, with about ſix- 
teen thouſand defendants, who ſeeing how 
things paſs'd, mounted their artillery, ſome 
part on the left {ide of the city, and the o- 
ther partto defend the walls without,on that 
fide which out-faced the battery of the 
great baſha. 'Thus being provided, and all 
things in order, they attended our coming 
with great acclamations, loud noiſes, and 
ſounds of w:riike inſtruments, ſhewing 
more courage than ever theydid before, &c. 

But the reader hath by the way to un- 
derſtand, that before the coming of the 
Turks under Babylon, the Perfians had 
ſent away all unprofitable and unſervice- 
able perſons (as old men, women, and 
children) unto other retired cities and 
ſtrong holds of Perſia, there being left for 
— of the city only forty thouſand able 
garriſon ſoldiers, over which were four 
er commanders; namely, the firſt 


and chiefeſt was called Obet Han, the ſe- 


cond Mentiſen Ebas, the third Aſmacan, 
and the fourth Saker, Now it happened 
that the three aforeſaid laſt named com- 
manders by certain paſſages had ſome ſuſ- 
picion that their chief general, Obet Han, 
was corrupted by the great Turk, and held 


private correſpondency with him; where- 


upon with an unanimous conſent they im- 
riſoned the ſame Obet Han in a tomb, 
Lin he ſoon after clearing himſelf was a- 
gain ſet at liberty. | 
This night all the aforeſaid commanders 
called a council, wherein after much con- 
ference being agg f es what medicine 


was beſt to cure ſo deſperate a diſcaſe, 


The opinion of the ſaid Obel Han was, 
to deliver up the remainder of the city 
upon any indifferent terms. But the o- 
ther three chief captains were ſo far from 
conſenting thereto, that they plainly told 
him, if he would not hold out, even unto 
the laſt man, all the Perſians in the city 
ſhould riſe up againſt him, and cauſe him 
moſt ſhametully and diſgracefully to loſe 
his life, 

Whereupon he (knowing that they 
jeſted not, and fearing ſo great a ſtorm 
would enſue) at midnight gave a ſecret 
ſign to our camp, that he would yield and 
give himſelf into the pious hands of our 
emperor, which he accordingly did, the 
great Turk promiſing him gracious enter- 
tainment (o); upon which ſecurity he 
feigned to his countrymen that his deſire 
was, the next morning, to be the firſt 
which would withſtand the fury of the 


Turks firſt aſſault ; whereupon they (no 
way dreaming of his intention} commend- 
ed his forwardneſs, and encouraged him to 
behave himſelf valiantly : ſo betimes the 
next morning he iſſued forth of his hold 
with three thouſand ſoldiers, as if it were to 
withſtand us; but inſtead thereof he went 
ſtrait forwards with the ſaid ſoldiers unto 
the lodging of our great vizier, who with 
much humanity entertained him, and ad- 
viſed our emperor of what had happened, 
who hearing the proceſs, cauſed the ſaid 
Obet Han to come before his preſence, 
(who immediately preſenting himſelf) (p) 
our emperor cloathed him with a plain 
red velvet gown, lined with zebelines, and 
a very rich pendant, which his highneſs had 
worn in the front of his turbant, and alſo 
a dagger named Hangiaw, and unto all 
the other three thouſand ſoldicrs which 
accompanied him he gave very great pay. 
So that thoſe which were Hereticks even 
unto (q) that hour. became belicvers of 
the moſt happy truth of Mah mer. The 
aforeſaid donatives and prelents were given 
unto the aforeſaid Obet Han, becauſe he 
had always underhand kept correſponden- 
cy with our emperor which was, (as afore- 
ſaid) almoſt revealed: but the omnipo- 
tent God preſerved him in ſafety, to the 
end his honourable actions by future wri- 
ters might be publiſhed in (7) holy paper 
tothe whole world. 

After which we heard in the Perſians 
fortifications a great tumult and contuſion, 


and in that inſtant, certain of the defen- 


dants deſired a parley, the which being by 
us perceived, ſorme were ſent to know 
their minds, which being underſtood, 
they returned and opened it to the em- 
peror and his council, who concluded that 
the following day there ſhould be on both 
ſides a ceſſation of arms; and likewiſe or- 
dered that the following night, at the 
dark poſtern door of the caſtle, all the 
Perſian ſoldiers upon agreement ſhould 
iſſue forth with as much baggage as they 
would carry, and keep their way through 
the ordinary ſtreet towards Perfa. And 
to this end order was given, that the 
camp of Silixtar, great baſha, ſhould make 
them way and retire from thoſe frontiers ; 
but there aroſe a ſuſpicion, and it was the 
common bruit among our ſoldiers that the 


' Perſians fled, and that in a tumacious 


manner, without rendering the leaſt obe- 


dience to our army (though perſwaded 


thereunto one while by admonitions, ano- 
ther while by manaces) which this intol- 


lerable obſtinacy cauſed our men to ruſh 
| | all 


„) A valiant man cannot be a traytor ; but cowardice and treaſon commonly walk hand in hand; 


(p) Here the old rule is croſſed, Amo proditionem, proditore modi. 


(q) Muſt he needs 


be a muſſulman that is ſubje to the houſe of Ottoman? Quin legit hue, & in cachinnos non ſelvitue ! 


(r) It might be charta ſacra, and ſo paſs. 


the Deſcription of BABYLON, 


all in an impetuous fury towards thoſe 
arts, Where the Perſians were, who 
owing full well in what deſperate caſe 
they were (death threatening them on all 
fides) prepared themſelves for their beſt 
defence, which preparation cauſed a ru- 
mour, and the rumour ſo affrighted the 
Turks which were lodged in that part of 
the city already won, (fearing ſome great 
aid was come from the king of Perſia to 
ſuccour the diſtreſſed Baby/ontans) that 
thereupon they forſook all the holds they 
had before conquered, and fled ; infomuch, 
that had not the captains of the Janizaries 
aſſured them of the truth, and encouraged 


them immediately to return, all that was 


gotten with ſo great an effuſion of guilt- 
leſs blood had been all in a trice Joſt 
ain. 


rible ſlaughter on both ſides, and a mor- 
tal deſtruction fell upon all thoſe Perfans 


which (as aforeſaid) had iſſued forth, the 


molt part of them were ſlain (the ground 
drinking in the heretical blood with the 
blood of many holy imperials; inſomuch, 
that but three hundred of our enemies eſca- 


ped death that day) who being taken pri- 


ſoners alive, and ſaid that the faithleſs pro- 
miſe of our emperor had deceived them 


but we anſwered them, that though our 
emperor had given them his faith not to 


moleſt them in their paſſage, Le. this his 


pleaſure was not proclaimed through the 
camp, therefore we were not bound to 
obſerve it: whereupon, preſently after 
they were brought to a place near the du- 
diglien or tent of the great vizier, and 
were all beheaded. This tragedy being 


ſeen by the Perſians, which, kept the 
caſtle, made them prepare, for their de- 


fence; unto whom our emperor engag' d 


his faith, and promiſed them, to proclaim 
it through the whole camp, according to 
their own, heart's deſire; n. wine | 


4 


they remained obſtinate, and notwi 
ſtanding, that all day long they were per- 
ſuaded. to accept thereof, they would not 
conſent thereto; for which cauſe there 
came out a command, that the next day 
following, both in the ditches, and with- 
out, a general aſſault ſhould be made, 
which was accordingly performed ; and 
we approaching to. the outward ditch of 
the caſtle, which was a pike long in 
depth, and another in breadth, which 
hinder'd our entrance into a broader 
green; we endeavoured with a great 

uantity of beams and timber to fill up 
the ditches, and, as it were, to make a 
kind of a bridge, whereby our deſign 
might take effect. But whilſt we were 
thus ſeriouſly employed about this work, 
the defendants, rw the out -walls of the 


Vor. I. 


In this bloody fight was a moſt hor- 


caſtle, with their musket-ſhot, and from 
their baſtipns with their artillery, made 
great havock of our men ; yet neverthe- 
leſs, in the ſpace of an hour, we had laid 
our beams, and made a kind of bridge, 
by the which our ſoldiers throng'd over 
to the aloreſaid green; where being come, 
we found another ditch half as deep, and 
as broad as the 'other, thorough which 
paſſed a river; and whilſt ſome of our 
men earneſtly attended with their musket- 
ſhot, not giving leave to the defendants 
once to ſhew themſelves upon the walls of 
the caſtle ; others of our renowned beſt 
ſoldiers, by their ſcaling ladders mounted 
up the walls; a mine was ſprung, the 
violence whereof not only blew up all 
thoſe which had paſſed the aforeſaid 
bridge, but alſo the very bridge itſelf; 
and not only ſo, but as it happened, this 
mine fired another mine, which was under 
the ſecond ditch and wall, which unſuſ- 
pectedly taking fire, blew up many of' 
the defendants, who were on the out walls; 
and the ſtones of the ſaid two mines 
allo greatly damnified all thoſe of our 
camp, which were in the three quar- 
ter-conquered-city, and as many as were 
near thereunto ; being one of the moſt 
horrible and dreadful ſights which hath 
been ſeen by any mortal, ſince the crea- 
tion. This miſerable accident: being over, 
thoſe of our men, which were left alive, 
took quiet poſſeſſion of the' doors of the 
caſtle firſt, and afterwards, by plain 
force, of the caſtle itſelf ; there remaining 
in it alive only three hundred Perſians, 
and thoſe unarm'd, and without any 
thing left wherewith to defend themſelves, 
(fave that each of them had a ſhortcrook- 
ed ſword by their tides, called ſcyme- 
tars;) their powder. and all their mate- 
rials tor defence, being ſpent, ſtood upon 
their guard, and fought ſo deſperately, 
that in the terrible conflict many of our 
Juſt, imperials loſt their lives ; but at laſt 
our multitudes overcame them, and put 
them all to the ſword. Thus, after the 
aboveſaid manner, the great deſtroy'd 
Babylon became wholly ours. But as the 
valour expreſſed by our ſoldiers is beyond 


belief, ſo was alſo the courage of the de- 


fendants, which will add unto us an cter- 
nal fame, ſo ſtrong a fortreſs being never 
heretofore taken by force, neither ever 
any ſoldiers more obedient to their ſupe- 
riors than ours were; neither ever any 
emperor, king, or potentate from the 
creation ſo liberal in gifts, as this our god 
of the earth was, 

I (thanks be to God) remain yet alive, 
but wounded by a musket-ſhot in the 
thigh, when we became maſters .of the 
caſtle door; and thus wounded, I write 


8 this 


| 
| 
| 
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this relation unto you, being until this pre- 
ſent day, in the behalf, and by direction 
and order from our terreſtrial god, daily 
viſited by Selixtar baſha, whereby, not- 
withſtanding the wound greatly moleſt- 
eth me, yet I have comfort, and hear- 
tily rejoice, that my body is marked 
for the holy faith's ſake, and I ſhall not 
too muchemulate the felicity of our dead: 
ſince. that the pious God knew well the 
ambition I had to die in defence of our 
moſt holy faith, and in ſervice of my em- 

ror, who ſo often ſhews ſuch evident 


ſigns of his affection towards me, as I my- 
ſelf could neither expect or deſire ; where- 
fore my longing is to meet with an op- 


rtunity, whereby I may give a teſtimo- 
ny, that, after God, he is my ſoul. As 
for the reſt, there remain yet alive unto 
me four horſes and three ſervants (whom 
God bleſs and ſend them good fortune) 
that they may deſerve their ſtipends, and 
leave fame to their children. As for the 
victuals for our camp (by the providence 


of God) we found great ſtore in the city; 


and alſo by the diligence of our emperor, 
we have great abundance of all things, 
making continual feaſts with roaring of 
artillery and praying to God for the proſ- 
perity and happy ſucceſs of our almighty 
emperor, as you alſo ought by the empe- 
ror's command, to give notice to all his 
ſubjects that they obſerve the like. 

fn this city we found one hundred and 
forty five cannon for battery, the which 
carried ſhot of fifty and ſeventy pound 
weight; ninety two mortar- pieces, in the 
which any man might ſtand moſt conve- 
niently; but little or no wealth at all. be- 
cauſe all before our coming was carried 
away from thence, nothing remaining 
but what was neceſſary to maintain the 
life of the aboveſaid forty thouſand ſol- 
diers, there left in guard of the city. 
There were alſo ſufficient victuals found 
to maintain forty thouſand ſouls for the 


ſpace of two years: we found alſo two 


hundred runtars of powder, and the city 


wholly deſtroy*'d, which we arc about to 
refortify. It any other matter of moment 
ſhall happen, I will exactly inform you. 
Thus praying, that whatſoever you defirc 
may be fulfilled, in as much as it aimeth 
to the proſperity of our emperor and his 
crown, farewell. From the Camp. 


The Copy of a Leiter ſent to a private Mer - - 
chant of London, from Ragouza. 


HT ls aforeſaid relation is here of 
6 all held for a certain truth, this 
« ſkate having ſent the ſelf-ſame news to 
the popeand vice-roy of Naples, and to 
many other Chri/tian princes, and hath 
« alſo been confirmed to be true, by a 


hundred ſeveral carriers; wherefore be 


pleaſed to make much thereof, aſſuring 
vyou if you knew how I labour'd to get 
out the copy of the original, out of the 
private news- book of this ſtate, kept in 
the hands of their chief ſecretary, you 
* would queſtionleſs eſteem it ſo much the 
more: my pains in tranſlating it (though 
not ſmall) is yet far leſs than the procuring 
the original; by which aboveſaid deſcrip- 
tion, I take notice of three points, viz. 
1. Of the proud blaſphemy of the great 
* Turk, in intituling himſelf the right hand 

of God, arbiter ofthe univerſe, and God 
on earth. 2. Of their fooliſh ſuperſtiti- 
* ous and idle opinions, to believe that 
© all thoſe their ſoldiers that die in fight 
muſt neceſſarily thereby gain heaven. 
3. Of their beſtial precipitated reſolution 
and vain glory of the great Turk, ſo that 
he may gain and accompliſh his ambiti- 
* ous deſires, regards not to ſee before his 
face the butcher-like laughter of multi- 
< tudes of his men, and braveſt ſoldiers, Oc. 

* Read this relation to as many as your 
« diſcretion thinks fit, but] defire you to 
© let no copy be taken thereof, that it 
may not on the ſudden become com- 
mon: And thus I humbly reſt 

* Your obedient Servant to command, 
WILI. HOL LOWA 


* 


. 
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TRAVELS 


ENGLISHMEN, 
PREACHER: 


AFRICA: ASIA, TROY, BYTHINIA, 
THRACIA, and to the BLACK-SEA, 


AND INTO 


SrRIA, CILICIA, PISID IA, MESOPOTAM IA, 
Dauascus, CAN AAN, GALILEBE, SAMARIA, JUDEA, 
PALESTINA, JERUSALEM, JERICHO, and to the Red- 
Sea, and to ſundry other TIO: 


Begun in the Year of JUBILEE, 1600, and by ſome of them 
finiſhed in the Year 1611. 


Very profitable for the Help of Travellers; and no leſs de- 


lightful to all Perſons, who take Pleaſure to hear of the Manners, Govern- 
ment, Religion, and Cuſtoms of Foreign and Heathen Countries. 
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The PREFACE to the REA DER. 


Find (gentle reader) in hiſtories commended unto us, the painful travels of ſome 
1 (both by ſea and by land) which viſited far countries, that they might be made 
more wiſe and learned. For this pyrpoſe Phthagoras travelled into Egypt to 

hear the Memphitical poets. Plato leaving Athens, where he taught with great com- 


mendation, went into 1. Are bidas o- arentum, that he might learn fo hat 
of thaf/philoſoph(f and diſpi of Py: hagfas. Apollonyus ch 10 leſs labour han 
dange and c (Ted a rney*d to he furtheſt Party of Iudia to the philoſophers 


there, that he might hear Hierarcha, ſitting in a throne of gold, and drinking of the 
well of Tantalus, diſputing among a f. Jholars, of nature, of manners, of the 
courſe of the days and ſtars. From elbe, returning by the Elamites, Babylonians, 
Chaldæans, 2 Aſſyrians, Paleſtines, he came to Alexandria : and from thence 
to Mibiopia, LF he ht ſe} the phil6ſgphers in India, which went always naked; 
and the tablę off the hich waz famdus throughout the world. Solon went from 
Grecia to Egypt for a like purpoſe. All theſe travelled to get wiſdom and learning. 
It is written of Hierome, that he went from Dalmatia to Rome; from thence to 
Germany; then to Conſtantinople; then to Alexandria; then to Jeruſalem ; only to 
lee and hear famous men, that he might always go forward in wiſdom, _ | 
Jacob in his old age travelled into Ep, partly conſtrained by neceſſity, and part- 
ly for lovefof Zo/eph. The queen of the ſouth, a woman (whom Axriſtutle called im- 
perfect creaturcs) travelled far to hear the wiſdom of Solomon. 
Amongſt us there have been, and are ſtill, fundry travellers of great name, which 
have enterpriſed and taken in hand great voyages, and dangerous journeys; ſome to 
Venice, ſome to Rome,- Jome to Conſtantinople, ſome to Jeruſalem, ſome to Syria, 
ſome to Perſia, ſome to Turky, ſome to the Barbarians : and theſe have travelled 
upon divers reſpects : ſome for plcaſure, ſome for profit, ſome to ſee their manners, 
ſome to learn their languages, ſome to get experience, ſome to get wiſdom and know- 


ledge ; not ſparing any colt, tearing any danger, nor refuſing any pains. Others would 


travel, but are loth to be at any charges. Others would be at the coſt, but fear to 
expoſe themſelves to dangers by ſea and by land. It is good (ſay they) to ſleep in a 
whole skin. They cannot abide to be toſſed and tumbled like tennis-balls on the tur- 
5 and tempeſtuous ſeas, as Ovid in his exile complained he was, when he ſaid, 
. . 2 | 
8 Me miſerum ! quanti montes volvuntur aquarum, 
Jam jam tatturos jidera ſumma putes. | 
9 nante didutto ſubſidunt aquore valles, 
fam jam tatturas Tarlara nigra putes. 
That is, 
What boiſterous billows now (O wretch ! ) 
Amidſt the waves we fÞy, | 
As I forthwith ſhould have been heav' d 
To touch the Azure Sky ? 
What vacant vallies be there ſet 
In feallowing' Seas ſo wrought, 
As preſent'y thou look'ſt, I ſhould 
| To dreary hell be brought ? 


 /Aineas was toſſed with a like tempeſt, as Virgil finely deſeribeth it, Mnezd. 1. which 
place is well known to all young ſcholars. And theſe freſh-water ſoldiers diſcourage 
themſelves from travel, and ſay, it was one of the three things which Cato repented, 
to travel by ſea when he might have gone by land: and a charge that Antigonus 
gave his ſons, when they were toſſed with a tempeſt, Remember, my ſons, and warn 
your poſterity of it, that they never hazard themſelves upon ſuch adventures. For 
ſailors and adventurers, (as one ſaith very well) are neither amongſt the living, nor 
amongſt the dead: they hang between both, ready to offer up their. ſouls to every 
tlaw of wind, and billow of water, wherewith they are aſſaulted ; eſpecially to every 
ltormy wind, and huge fea, And it is more ſafe, ſay they, to ſtand upon the ſhore, 
and to ſce the raging of the waters from the ſea- banks, than to be toſſed thereupon, 
and endanger'd thereby. | Wherefore 
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The PRE FACE t tze Reader: 


Wherefore, albeit I be no great traveller myſelf, yet to ſet forth the praiſe of the 
one, who have been at the coſt, hazarded the danger, and returned with credit; 
and to help the pulſilanimity of others who fear to undertake the travel in regard of 
the danger; and to relieve the miſery of others, who are loth to be at the coft, though 
they delight to hear and ſee ſtrange countries, people, and manners: I have un 

ood to publiſh the travels of others, which lately, by good chance, are come into my 
ds, after the death of Mr. Beza/iel Biddulph a learned and religious gentleman, 
to whom they were firſt written. In whoſe ſtudy, 3 his letters and looſe papers, 
was found firſt of all a copy of a voyage to Jeruſalem by land, from Aleppo in Syria 
Comagena, not long ſince undertaken and performed by five Engli/bmen there ſojourn- 
ing, viz. Mr. William Biddulph, preacher to the company of Engliſh merchants reſi- 
dent in Aleppo, Mr. Jeffery Kirbie, merchant ; Mr. Edward Abbot, merchant; Mr. 
Jobn Elkin, gentleman ; and Mr. Jaſper Don, jeweller, e Ov 
This voyage was well penned, and generally well liked of all that ſaw it, who 
etaved copies thereof, by which means at length it came to my hands: which I tho- 
roughly peruſing, and finding therein mention made of former letters, concerning 
other voyages by one of theſe five travellers formerly performed, I directed to the 
ſaid K 185 Bezalie! Biddulph: I could not ſatisfy myſelf until, by the means of 
frien | 
twenty letters, beſides the voyage to Feruſalem, all directed unto one man: ſome by 
the preacher above-named, Mr. William Biddulph : and ſome by his brother Peter Bid- 
dulph, lapidary and diamond-cutter in thoſe countries. Out of all which letters I have 
gather*d the matter therein contained, leaving out only ſome ſalutations and private 
matters, and have thought good, for the help of travellers and delight of others, to 
make one body of them, and, without the conſent of either of them, to put them in 
print. For the one of thoſe two brothers is yet beyond the ſeas ; the other, after ten 
cars travel, is lately arrived in England, and-hath ſundry times been requeſted, b 
che of his good friends, to publiſh his travels, but he could never be nn. 
ſo to do, but anſwered, that he knew how to ſpend his time better, and that he was 
not ignorant of the incredulity of others in ſuch caſes, who will hardly believe any 
thing but that which they themſelves have ſeen ; and when they hear any thing that 
ſeemeth ſtrange unto them, they reply, that travellers may lie by authority : but they 
are liars themſelves which ſay ſo; for travellers have no more authority to lie than 
others, neither wilt they arrogate unto themſelves more liberty to lie than others, eſpe- 
' cially being men that fear God, as they, of all others, ſhould be, who go down to the 


I came to the fight of the reſt alſo, which were many in number, at leaſt * 
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ſea in ſhips, and ſee the works of the Lord both by fea and land, and his wonders 


jn the deep. 
In regard whereof, he hath been ſo far from printing his travels, that he, being a 


very modeſt man, taketh no delight to ſpeak thereof, except it be unto ſome fami- 
liar friend, But for that old acquaintance which I have had with him, having been 
his ſcholar, and that mutual love berwixt us, of long continuance, I was ſo bold to 


make known unto him, that I had ſeen all the letters which both he, and his brother 


Peter Biddulpb, had written to their friend Bezalie! Biddulph , wherein they diſ- 
courſed of all their travels, and what pains I had taken to'gather them together for 
my own delight, and direction in my travels, which I * * ſhortly to undertake. 
Whereupon Fe requeſted me to keep them ſecret to m ſelf, which I told him I had 
done; foraſmuch as I had read in one of his letters to M. Bezaliel Biddulph, the like 
requeſt, which he made unto him in theſe words: I pray you keep my letters to your- 
ſelf, leaſt whiles to give content unto you in writing what you would, I receive diſcon- 
tent myſelf, in hearing what I would not. | | 

Hereby I found him very affable, and willing to confer with me of his travels, 
and to give me direction for mine; and to reſolve me in any thing I deſired, con- 
cealing my purpoſe of imprinting them; when (by conference with him, and other 
rere into thoſe parts) I had perfected them. Yet, foraſmuch as a publick good 
is to be preferr'd before a private, I could not but impart unto others that which I 
.myſelf had learned of others : For that which Perſius ſpeaketh interrogatively, in this 
eaſe I underſtand poſitively: 72 | | 


Scire tuum nihil eſt, wi te ſeire hoc ſciat alter: 
| t 1s 
It is nothing for thee a good thing to know, 
Unleſs thou impart it to others alſo, 


And who knoweth what good may redound unto others, by reading of this diſcourſe 
"> Oh bs 19 
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of other countries: For hereby all men may ſee how God hath bleſſed our country 


above others, and be ſtirred up to thankfulneſs. | 

Hereby ſubjects may learn to love, honour, and obey their good and gracious 
king, when ; $62 ſhall read of the tyrannous government of other countries, and of 
the merciful government of theirs, 

Hereby hearers may learn to love and reverence their paſtors, and to thank God 
for the ineſtimable benefit of the preaching of the word amongſt them; when they 
ſhall read in what blindneſs and palpable ignorance other nations live ; not knowin 
the right hand from the left, in matters that concern the kingdom of heaven ; . 
yet reverence and honour. their blind guides and ſuperſtitious church-men like angels, 
and provide for their maintenance royally. | 

Here wives may learn to love their huſbands, when they ſhall read in what ſlavery 
women live in other countries; and in what awe and ſubjection to their husbands ; 
and what liberty and freedom they themſelves enjoy. WIE 

Hereby ſervants may be taught to be faithful and/dutiful to their maſters ; when 
they ſhall read of the brutiſh and barbarous immanity in other countries, of maſters 
towards their ſervants ; who not only beat them like dogs, but ſell them at their plea- 
ſure, and ſometimes kill them for ſmall offences. 

Here rich men may learn to be thankful to God, not only for their liberty and free- 
dom of their conſcience and perſons, but of their goods alle; when they ſhall read, 
how in other countries no man is maſter of his own ; but as the fatteſt ox is neareſt 


. unto the ſlaughter, ſo the richeſt men are neareſt unto death. 


Here poor men may learn to be thankful to God for their benefactors, and not to 
be repining and impatient beggars (as many of them are); when they ſhall read, 
how in other countries the poor live like brute beaſts, on graſs and water; the rich 
having no more mercy on them, than the rich glutton had of Zazarus. 

Here they that travel in England, may learn what a benefit it 1s, to have the re- 
fuge of inns in their travel, and be content to pay well for it, where they are well 
uſed : whereas, in other countries they lodge without doors all night, and carry their 
proviſion with them, | 

And the publiſhing hereof without the author's conſent, may perhaps be an induce- 
ment unto him to ph, be this diſcourſe, by adding thereunto the diverſity of religi- 
ons in thoſe countries, and what conference and diſputation he had with Jews, jeſu- 
its, and people of ſundry other countries; and by perfecting any thing which ſhall be 
thought imperfect, | 

And = have had conference with one of the authors, and ſnew'd his letters un- 
to many other travellers of good judgment, who have been in thoſe parts; and all of 
them ſubſcribe unto the truth of every thing therein contained. And of myſelf, I 
have ſet down nothing, but what I have cither found in the letters of theſe two bre- 
thren, Mr. William Biddulph, and Peter Biddu/ph ; or elſe, by conference with one 
of them, and ſundry other travellers of credit, heard ſpoken, and delivered for truth. 

Only in two things, I confeſs, I have been ſomewhat bold with my authors. Firſt, 
in the number of their letters ; for whereas they wrote very many letters, and never 
above one ſheet of paper at one time, I have thought good to reduce them unto three 


or four, as if they were but one letter, written from one place, and one from another. 


Secondly, I am bold with them for the method; for whereas, they wrote firſt of 
thoſe places which they ſaw firſt ; the one of heathen countries, and the other of chri- 
ſtian countries: I have thought 7 to write of thoſe places firſt, which lye neareſt 
unto England, and ſo to proceed unto every place ordine queque ſuo, as they ſtand in 
order; that they which read it, may the better profit by it. | 

But, as for the matter, I am faithful to them therein, as I know both (by reading, 
and by the judgment of others) they have been faithful in writing nothing but the 
truth, and are learned, and men of judgment; and the more to be believed, becauſe 
they labour by reading, to confirm that which they have ſeen in travelling, which is 
the property of diſcreet and judicious travellers, not to believe every thing that is told 
them, (as ſome have done, and publiſh the ſame to others for truth) but to examine 
every thing with judgment and reaſon, as theſe men have done. And yet we know 
that in great matters, Unus oculatus teſtis pluris eſt quam auriti decem: qui enim audi- 
unt, audita dicunt; qui vident, plane ſciunt : that is, One eye-witneſs is more worth 
than ten ear - witneſſes; for they which hear, report what they have heard; but they 
which ſee, know plainly, and report by ſight. _ 

If any ching herein ſhall ſeem too light, pleaſant, or popular for the preſs, conſider 
to whom they wrote, and who they were that wrote them, viz. private friends to a 


private friend, And who knoweth not (in ſuch caſes) how lawful and how laudable, 


Common 
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common and commendable it is for friends to write to one another pleaſantly ; eſpe- 


cially from far countries, as Tully, in his familiar epiſtles to his familiar friends, wrote 


of times very pleaſantly. FRO | wont i 
Wherefore, for the, delight of the reader, I have thought good to ſet down ſuch 
leaſant things as either I found written in their letters, or elſe heard of others who 
ran. been in thoſe countries. It any account it culpable, let them impute it to me, 
who publiſh them openly, and not to them who wrote them, or ſpoke of them 
rivately. . x | wie 
1 And e at the firſt I took pains to make a book of theſe travels, for love 
I did bear to the man, and delight I conceived in the matter, and for hope of hel 
in mine own travels, which J may hereafter undertake, not purpoſing to publiſh 
them; yet now at length, not for reaſons. above-named, but by reaſon of the impor- 
tunity oF others requiring them at my hands, I have yielded thereto: and ſo much 
the rather, becauſe the voyage of Mr. Henry Timberley from Grand Cairo in Egypt 
to Feruſalem is already extant, which was performed the ſame year, and all of them 
met together at Feruſa/em at the ſame time, that by conference of the one with the 
other, the truth may be better known, as you may read hereafter, where he divid- 
eth all that he ſaw and was ſhewed at Zeruſalem, into three parts, viz. 1. Apparent 


truths: 2. Manifeſt untruths: 3. Or things doubtful. ' And it is a foul ſhame 


that any Chriſtian, brought up in ſo bleſſed a common-wealth as England, ſhould be 
ſo ſimple to believe ſuch untruths as the ſuperſtitious friers of Rome, which ſojourn 
at Jeruſalem, do demonſtrate or declare unto them. 

In the voyage of the five Engliſhmen from Syria to India, (which is the laſt letter) 
I have written only of. their travels thither, and ſuch things as they ſaw there, bur 
nothing of their return; for I could not meet with any letter wherein my author had 
written thereof, neither could I learn it of him by conference with him, for when I 
ſpake unto him thereof, deſiring him to ſet it down in writing for my further direction, 
I could have no other anſwer of him but this, which #»eas ſpoke to queen Dido, as 
Virgil ſetteth it down, /Eneid. lib, 2, | 


Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem. 
| „bet is, 

A doleful work me to renew 

(Dear friend) you crave, wherefore adieu. 


Whereby I perceived he took no E to talk of it, and leſs to write of it. The 


reaſon, I underſtood by others; becauſe it was more dangerous, troubleſome, and 
tedious to him than all the reſt of his voyage: for many nights they ſlept in the open 
fields, when it rained all night exceeding faſt, and in the day time they were often en- 


dangered by thieves, and oftentimes in the night * were glad to hire a guard to 


watch whilſt they ſlept, for fear leſt their throats ſhould be cut whilſt they were 
aſleep : and many other miſeries they were ſubject unto, as hunger and thirſt, heat 
in the day, cold, being harborles, in the night, | | 

And beſides many miſcries which he hath endured by land; he hath very narrowly 
eſcaped many extreme dangers by ſea, whereof I will only mention one, which I 
have heard, not only from his own mouth (with grateful memory unto God for his 
miraculous and unexpected preſervation) but alſo from others who were in the ſame 
danger with him. In relation whercof they all agree in one, that it was in this 
manner : | 

Anno Dom. 1605, Feb, 9. He with ſome other Engliſhmen, viz. Sampſon Newport, 
and his brother Edward 83 Edward Conote; Martin Kentiſb; William Welch ; 
Thomas Manyard, and others; having occaſion to travel from Conſtantinople to Zante 


(for want of an Engliſh ſhip) embarked themſelves in a Raguzean ſhip which was 


bound thither. Wherein they ſail'd ſafely, until they came among the Cyclades, or 


the fifty three iſles in the arches, where they were a while becalmed over-agaiſt Milo, 


where they were minded to touch. ä | 
But ſuddenly this calm was turned to a ſtorm, which ſpeedily drove them out of 
the ſight of Milo, and Antimilo, and ſo confounded the Raguzean mariners (veing no 
skilful navigators) that they knew not where they were (an uncomfortable caſe in ſuch 
a dangerous place, amongſt ſo many iſlands fo thick together.) Before them they ſaw 
land in three places, yet none of them knew whether it were the main land, or ſome 
iſland, and therefore were ignorant what courſe to take. The providence of God ſo 
directed, that they paſſed ſo near the iſle Serigotta, as ſeldom or never any ſhip did, 


and not ruſh upon the rocks. 
| When 
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When they were paſt this ifland, they were out of the Areber or Cyclades, and had 
ſea-room enough, which was ſome comfort. | e igen een 
But the ignorance of the mariners, the violence of the ſtorm, the weakneſs of the 
ſhip, and ptophaneneſs of the company with whom he was ſhipped, were great cauſes 
of comte | 3 | 

The matiners were ignorant, not accuſtomed to ſail by compaſs or cunding of the 
ſhip,” but by the eye and view, and to be ſtill in fight of land, the ſtorm ſtill increaſed 
more vehemently, and continued three days and three nights together; during which 
time, they jos" neither eat, nor drink, nor ſleep. The 1 weak and half full 
of water, ready to be ſplit in pieces with every blaſt of wind, or to be devoured by 
every wave of the ſe. i | EW 

The boat which'the ſhip towed after her, was cut off, and let go at random with- 
out hope of ever ſeeing it again, leſt it ſhould be full of water, and ſink, and draw 
the ſhip'alſo under water. The company, as they were of divers nations, ſo of divers 
natures: and as they differed in religion, ſo likewiſe in their converſation and carriage, 
during the continuance of this tempeſt. For the ſtorm increaſed, the air thundered, 
the winds bluftered, the ſea raged, and the waves thereof ariſing like mighty moun- 
tains, tofled up the ſhip (to ule the poet's hyperbole) ſometimes as high as heaven, 
and by and by tumbled her down again as low as hell; fo that (as the pſalmiſt:.ſpeak- 

eth, P/al. cvii. 27.) They were jofſed to and fro, and ftagger'd like drunken men, and 
all their cunning being gone, every man called 72 his God (like the mariners in Jo- 
nas's ſhip.) The Raguzeans and Halians called upon all the gods and goddeſſes, the 
he- ſaints and ſhe- ſaints, and caſt grand benedicta into the ſea, to aſſwage the madneſs 
thereof. Which nothing prevailing, the maſter of the ſhip called Mr. Sampſon 
Newport, an Engliſh merchant, and told him in Halian, that he underſtood 
that ſignior reverendo Dottore Ingles: that is, that the reverend Engliſh doctor, 
who was in his ſhip, had been at Jeruſalem, and requeſted him to ſpeak unto him, if 
he had any holy relicks in his cheſt which he brought from Zeru/alem, to give. him 
ſome to throw into the ſea, to pacify the rage thereof : Mr. Newport made anſwer, 
that he knew that their Engliſh preacher had no ſuch relicks as he deſired. 

Then there was nothing amongſt the ſuperſtitious Papiſts but weeping and wring- 
ing of hands ; ſome preparing boards ready to caſt themſelves into the ſea, looking at 
every blaſt when the ſhip would be digointed and ſhaken aſunder: others pattering 
on beads, and making large vows to Madonna de Lauretta, if ſhe — deliver 
them; and to this ſaint and that ſaint, if they eſcaped. | | 

The maſter of the ſhip, called Andrea, and his Socher Stephano, being both own- 
ers of the ſhip, ſaid, that furely the Eng doctor was a conjurer, for they never ſaw 
him without a book in his hand, but till reading, until (by his learning) he had raiſed 
a ſtorm upon them; and thought it beſt to make a Jonas of him, and to caſt both him 
and his books into the ſea: which they had done indeed, if God, in mercy towards 
him, had not prevented them; for our Engliſhmen, like good Chriſtians, having 
learned out of the ſcriptures ( P/al. xlvi. 1.) that God is a preſent help in time of trouble, 
and hath promiſed to deliver them that call upon him in time of trouble, gave them- 
ſelves both jointly and ſeverally to prayer, and all the time of this tempeſt cried unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he brought them out of their diftreſs. He turned the 
ſtorm to culm, ſo that the waves thereof were ſtill. And fo, at length, by the provi- 
dence of God, they catne all ſafely to their defired port, where they heard of many 
ſhips, as ſome reported fifty, which were caſt away in that ſtorm, out of which the 
were delivered. Many ſuch deſperate plunges hath he eſcaped in his ten years travel, 
which I have heard of, but forbear, for brevity's ſake, to ſpeak of. | 

Theſe things conſidered, I thought it not meet to preſs him any further therewith, - 
leſt the temembrance of former miſeries ſhould be a cauſe of freſh forrows ; know- 
ing that he hath endured much hardneſs both by ſea and by land, and fo much as 
may ſeem admirable ; yea, almoſt incredible, that. ſuch a ſpare lean man, and of 
ſuch a weak body, as he ſeem'd to be of, ſhould endure in ten years tedious travel to- 
eher. And yet, notwithſtanding his continual dangers both by ſea and by land, 

e hath continued ſtill to preach the goſpel conſtantly and boldly in heathen coun- 
tries, both by ſea and by land, received great honour amongſt them, and is now at 
length, by the providence of God, returned into his native country in health and ſafe- 
ts to preach the goſpel whereſoever it ſhall pleaſe Go! to call him; and is at this day 
the greateſt traveller, of a man of his calling, that I know in all England both by 
ſea and land. „ Z wa 
By land, he hath travelled further than Jatob, and the fame way that Jacob did 


from Ilebron to Padan Aram, and hath had as hard lodging in his travel as Tow 


| uo Jorergn., Conmraes.., 1. 
had, viz. the ground for his bed, a ſtone for his pillow, the sky for his covering, and 


ſometimes the air for his __ 
By ſea, farther than St. Paul, than Aineas;-or Ulyſſes have done, and all the whole 
way that they all have travelled, and further. 5 wk 
Wherefore (gentle reader) if thou take in good part thefe his travels, and my pains 
and labour in collecting them together, it may perhaps encourage him to enlarge them, 


and me to procure them, and to add thereto his conference and diſputations with 


Fews, Jeſuits, and ſundry other nations, which I underſtand he hath had with them, 


and ſuch arguments as have been uſed on bdth ſides, and letters in ſundry languages, 
which have been written on both ſides from one to another. 
In the mean time, I leave him, with his four fellow. travellers, ſojourning at the 
earthly Jeruſalem; and thee, gentle reader, travelling towards the heavenly Jeruſalem: 
where God grant at length we may all arrive, Jeſus Chriſt being our pilot and jani- 
zary to conduct us thereunto. Amen. \ þ 


Thine ever in the Lord, 


THEOPHILUS LAVENDEN. 


The CONTENTS. 


I. T* HE firſt letter was written from Conſtantinople, the primate and metropoli- 
tan city in all Thracia, wherein the author certifieth his friend of his voyoge 

From England thither, and of juch famous places, and memorable matters, as he ſaw 
and obſerved in the way thither, | | 

II. The ſecond was ſent from the ſame renowned city, wherein he deſcribeth Conſtan- 
tinople, from the beginning hitherto, ſhewing the firſt building, deſtruction, re-edifying , 
ne government of the ſame unto this preſent day, and what antiquities are to be ſeen 
therein. | 

III. The third was written from Aleppo in Syria Comagena, wherein the author 
moſt judiciouſiy and learnedly diſcourſeth of his voyage from Conſtantinople thither ; and 
deſcribeth both generally the whole country of Syria, and particularly the city of Aleppo, 
the chiefeſt city for traffick therein ; and ſheweth, that Aleppo is inhabited by people of 
ſundry countries; with the relipion, government, manners, and cuſtoms of every na- 
tion there dwelling or ſojourning, which is of all the reſt moſt pleaſant to read, for the 
variety of matters therein contained. | | 

IV. The fourth and laſt letter was written from Jeruſalem, wherein he maketh re- 
lation of bis travel by land, together with four other Engliſhmen, from the city of 
Aleppo in Syria Comagena, to Jeruſalem, by the ſea of Gallilee or Tyberias, and 
lake of Geneſareth, and ſo thorough the whole land of Canaan z which way was never ſra- 
velled by any Engliſhman before, neither poſſibly can be travelled again at this day, 


in regard of the turbulent and troubleſome ſtate of thoſe countries, which is like every 


day to grow worſe rather than better. And this journey may be called Jacob's journey, 
becauſe all the whole way, which they travetted thither, is the way which Jacob tra- 
Memes from Bethel, or Beerſhebah, 10 his uncle Laban's houſe at Padan Aram in Me- 
opotamia, 
And this may ſerve partly for a confirmation of Mr. Henry Tymberley*s voyage 
from Grand-Cairo in Egypt (formerly called Memphis) 4 Jeruſalem, performed the 
ſelf-ſame year, and at the ſelf-ſame time, for all of them met together at Jeruſalem. 


And partly it may ſerve for a correction of ſome falſe things therein contained, wherein 


* 


(being printed without his conſent) they have done him wrong, as in the preface to the 


reader you may ſee plainly. 
But chiefly it may ſerve for a direction to others, who are minded hereafter to travel 


into thoſe oriental countries, or eaſtern parts of the world z either to further them by 
the good directions herein contained, or to hinder them in regard of the imminent dangers, 
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Argier, 


Rayſe ſig- 
nifieth a 
captain, 
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The Travels of tertain Engliſhmen 
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E N T MN 
SENT FROM _ 


CONSTANTINOPLE toa learned Gentleman 

in ENGLAND; wherein the Author diſcourſeth of 

his Voyage from England thither, and of ſuch famous Places, 
and memorable Matters as he ſaw in the Way thither. 


Worſhipful, and my worthy good Friend, 


I ſalute you; wiſhing unto you all 


1 moſt kind and courteous manner 
joys internal, external, and eternal. 


Being now (by the providence of God) af- 


ter long and tedious travel, arrived in ſafety 
at Conſtantinople, and calling to mind 
your continual kindneſs towards me, ſince 
our firſt acquaintance, and your earneſt 
requeſt unto me at my departure out of 
England; which was, to acquaint you 
with ſuch occurrences as in my voyage 
thould offer themſelves unto my view, I 
could not, without ſome note of ingra- 
titude, which I would not willingly in- 
cur, refuſe to impart unto you what me- 
morable matters and famous places I have 


ſeen and obſerved in my voyage. 


May it pleaſe you therefore to under- 
ſtand, that after our departure from the 
coaſt of England, we ſaw no land until we 
came near unto the coaſt of Spain; and 
then appeared firſt of all in ſight unto us 
a town in Spain called Territh, or Tene- 
rith , which was diſcerned firſt by a red 
ſandy path on a mountain near unto it. 
And Gortly after we ſaw Gibraltar, on 
Europe ſide, and Abs-bill, commonly 
called Apes-hill, on Africa ſide , berwixt 
which two places we entered in at the 
Streigbis mouth, with a ſwift current and 
2 good wind, ,commonly called the 
Streights of Gibraltar: betwixt which 


lace and Portugal, we ſaw many whales 


in the bay or gulf of Portugal. And in 


three days failing from the Streights, we 


arrived at Argier in Barbary, where we 
ſtayed three days, and were kindly enter- 
tained both by Ali Baſha, king of Argier, 
and alſo by Amurath Rayſe, commonly cal- 
led Morat Rayſe. This city is in form like 
unto a topſail, broad below, and narrow 
above. It is ſituated on the ſide of an 
hill, walled about, and a ſtrong caſtle 
near unto the water-ſide. It was firſt 


called Meſgana ; ſecondly, Jol, the roy- 
al ſeat of Juba, the noble king of Mau- 
ritania, who in the time of the civil war 
betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, valiantly de- 
fended Pompey's part. By the Moors and 
Turks, at this day, it is called Fezater ; 
but by the Spaniards it is called Algrer, 
The people of this place, and the Spa- 
niards, are bitter enemies, and annoy one 
another oftentimes. 

About three hundred leagues from Ar- 
gier, we ſaw Teddal, a city in Africa, and 
cape Bonne, which was formerly called Hip- 
po, where St Auguſtine was biſhop; and 
Tunis, near whereunto the antient city of 
Carthage ſtood, built by queen Dido, 
whereof ſome ruins are yet to be ſeen. 

Tunis is in Lybia, and Morocus and 
Feſſe in Numidia, 


About theſe parts we ſaw flying fiſhes, Flying: 
as big as an herring, with two great fins fiſhes. 


like unto wings before, and two leſs be- 
hind ; who being chaſed by dolphins and 
bonitats, fly as long as their wings are 
wet; which is not far, but oft a cable's 
length. Porpuſſes, and many other ſtrange 
and deformed fiſhes, we ſaw in our vay- 
age, the names whereof we knew not. 
We ſaw alſo ſword-fiſhes and threſhers, 
which two kind of fiſhes are deadly ene- 
mics unto the whale ; the ſword-fiſh 
twimmeth under him, and pricketh him 
up; and then the threſher, when he hath 
him up, belaboureth him with his flayle, 
or extraordinary long tail, and maketh 
him roar, 8 
On the other ſide, over-againſt Bar- 
bary, in the Spaniſh ſea, we ſaw two iſles 
called Baleares, which are alſo called Ma- 
jorque and Minorque, thirty miles diſtant 
the one from the other. And other two iſles 
in the Balearique ſea, called Jevis and 
Ebuſus, between Sardinia and Africa, the 
—_ whereof will ſuffer no venomous 
thing 
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thing to live, we ſaw, alſo. an. iſle called 
now Pantalarea ; but of old it was called 
Paconia, It is very full of hills and 
rocks: there groweth great quantity of 
cotton, capers, figs, melons, and raiſins ; 
the iſland is full of ceſterns. They ſay, 
that not only the men of that iſland, 
but the women alſo are naturally good 
ſwimmers, but whether they be all ſo or 
not, I know not; but ſure I am, we ſaw 
one woman come ſwimming from thence 
to our ſhip (being becalmed) with a baſket 
of fruit to ſell. The iſle is but thirty 
miles in length, and ten miles in breadth, 
The day following we ſaw Sicilia, a fa- 
mous iſland in the Tyrrhen ſea, ſix hundred 
and eighteen miles about. The iſland is 
molt pleaſant, and no leſs fertile. In 
this ian is Atna, an high hill, burning 
continually with brimſtone; it is now 
called Mons Gibelli: for out of this hill 
riſeth moſt horrible ſmoke, and flames of 
fire, and ſometimes burning ſtones in 
great number. I have heard, that in this 
iſle there is a water whereinto if a dog 
is caſt, he will die preſently, being taken 
out and caſt into another water near unto 
it, he liveth again; but this I have not 
ſeen, and therefore refer it to others which 
have ſeen it. Meſſana, commonly called 
Meſſina, is the chiefeſt city in Sicily, near 
the promontory Pelorus. In the fea, 
near unto this iſland, there is a dangerous 
rock called Scylla, and ovcr-againſit this 
dangerous rock there is a gulf of the ſea 
called Charibdis, commonly at this day 
called the Kerbies. It is a very danger- 
ous place, by reaſon of ſtreams flowing 
contrary each to other. It is over-againlt 
Scylla : mariners which ſajl betwixt theſe 
two, are careful to keep an even courſe, 
leſt, while they ſeek to ſhun the one, they 
ruſh upon the other, according to that 
verſe, | 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charibdim, 


That is, 


Seeking to avoid one danger, they fall 


into another. 


And in the Tyrrhen ſea, by Sicily, there 
is another iſle, called Strongyle, or Strom- 
boly, which burneth in like ſort as Ana 
doth, it is over-againſt Naples, Sicilia is 


fifty leagues in length, that is, one hundred 


and fifty miles, accounting three miles to 


a league, | 
Over-againſt cape Paſſera (which is a 
mark for mariners, at the caſtward end 


of Sicilia) there is an iſland called Malta, 


where (upon ſome occaſion) we touched. 
It is. that iſland, mentioned 4s xxvin. 1, 
2. where the viper came on Paul's band. 
It was then called Melita, but now Malia. 


his body if he profeſs the truth. The 


The inhabitants were then Barbarians, 
yet ſhewed Paul no little kindneſs ; for 
they kindled a fire, and received him and 
his company, becauſe of the preſent cold 

c. But now they are ſuch barbarous 
people which inhabit it, that rather than 
they will receive Paul and his companions, 
(I mean proteſtants, or any good Chriſti- - 
ans) to the fire, in kindneſs, to warm 
them, they will rather, in cruelty, caſt 
them into the fire to burn them, Then 
a viper came on Paul's hand, and he 
ſtruck him off without hurt; but now 
there are ſo many viperous people there, 
who uſe ſo ſtrict inquiſition when ſtrangers 
come, that it is impoſſible for a good 
man to ſhake them off without. harm, 
either to N ſoul, it he diſſemble, or to 
inhabitants are renegadoes and bandidoes Ncutga- 
of ſundry nations, eſpecially Greeks, Ita- — — 
lians, Spaniardi, Moors, and Maltezes. faith 
There are many ſoldiers there, who are Bandidbes 
in pay under the Spaniards, and their are bani- 
captains are called Knights of Malia. The ſhed men. 
common ſort wear no other clothing, be- 
cauſe of the extremity of the heat, than 
a linen or white ſhirt girded under their 
breaſts ; and over the ſame, a fine white 
woollen mantle, called, by the Moors, a 
Barnuſe. There are in this iſland ſixty 
caſtles, and as many villages, all well 
inhabited. There groweth great ſtore of 
cottons, pomegranates, citrons, Oranges, 
melons, and other excellent fruits; but 
for wheat and wine, they do furniſh them- 
ſelves out of Sicilia. | 5 

Tripoly, in Barbary, is a city ſituated on 
the main land, upon the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ca, It was builded by 
the Romans, and afterward ſubdued by 
the Goths, which poſſeſſed the ſame unto 
the time of Homer. | | 

The next places of any note which we Zephale- 
ſaw, were two iſlands in Grecia, namely, 4. 


Zephalonia and Zante, betwixt which two 


our ſhips paſſed: both of them are in- 


habited by Greeks, but governed by the 


ſigniory of Venice, who every third year 
ſend Providatores, with other officers, to 
rule there. They are both very fruitful 
iſlands, yielding great ſtore of currants, 
olives, pomecitrons, oranges and lemons, 
but ſmall ſtore of corn, which they con- 
tinually fetch from other countries, If 
through extremity of weather, or danger 
of pirates, or curſares, corn be not only 
brought unto them, in a ſhort time they 

are ready to famiſh, 1, 
Zephalonia was of old called 1thana, 
where Ulyſſes, the ſon of Laertes, was 
king, who excelled all other Greeks in 
eloquence. and ſubtilty of wit. He is 
commended by antient writers for a 
| 8 famous 
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famous traveller : but if he were living 
in theſe days, his travels would be count- 
ed nothing, in reſpect of the travels of 
many others now living : for he travelled 
but betwixt Venice and Egypr, which is 
now but a common voyage: 

Zante of old was called Zacynthus ; it 
was ſome time a wooddy iſland in the ſea 
Tonium, on the weſt of Peloponneſus. 
But there is now very little wood in it. It 
is hilly round about, but the middle of it 


is a plain and fruitful valley, yielding | 


great ſtore of currants, which are brought 
from thence into England. The Greeks 
*wonder what we uſe to do with ſo many 
currants, and aſk ſometimes whether we 
ule to die with them, or feed hogs with 
them. They were a very poor kind of 
people, when our Exgliſb merchants uſed 
to traffick there firſt : but now they are 
grown rich and proud, 

' There is alſo a city in that iſle called 
Zante by the name of the iſland, which 


city was built by Zacynihus, ſon to Dar- 
We ſtaid ten 


danus, who reigned there, 
days in the road of this city, before we 
could get prattick, that is, leave to come 
amongſt them, or to uſe traffick with 
them; for their cuſtom is not to give pre- 
ſent prattick unto any ſtrangers, unleſs 
they bring a letter of health from the place 
whence they come, which we had not; 
and therefore ſome of our company who 
had buſineſs there, we ſent to the Lazaret- 
ta, which is a place like unto the peſt- 
houſe in Moor Fields, where, though ＋ 
be in health, yet there they muſt ſtay ſo 
long as it pleaſeth the ſigniors of health, 
which is ſometimes twenty and ſometimes 


forty days: and in the mean time, if any 


of their company fall ſick, though it be 
at the end of forty days, yet muſt they 
ſtay forty days longer. So long as they 
are kept without prattick, they have a 
guardian ſet to watch them that they come 
into no company, neither any man into 
theirs: yet may their friends come to 
viſit them, and ſtanding far off, may 
ſpeak with them; but if they come too 
near them, the guardian will cry out unto 
them, alargo, alargo, that is, ſtand back. 
And whoſoever cometh ſo near them as to 
touch them, loſeth his on prattick, and 


muſt keep them company during their 


continuance there. If they bring any let- 
ters ſor any merchants in the city, the 
guardian will open them and air them at 
the fire before he will deliver them. But 
if the letter be ſowed (or if there be any 
thread about them) they muſt not be deli- 
vered until they that brought them have 
prattick. And this ry do under pretence 
of avoiding ſickneſs : but they have a fur- 
ther meaning therein, viz. partly to get 


called Madonna de Gazopo, where there is 


money and bribes; and partly to be ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs of all countries, 
and what commodities they bring. And 
vhoſoever preſumeth to come on ſhore 
without prattick, is in danger of hanging, 


or having the ſtrappado. And though 


they have a certificate that there is health 


in the place from whence they came, yet 
muſt they not come on ſhore before they 
have ſhewed their fede, or neat patent un- 
to three officers, called ſigniors of health. 

Zante is very much ſubject unto earth- 
quakes. There is no year paſſeth with- 
out many earthquakes, eſpecially in the 
months of September and OZober ; in 
which months I have known two or three 
earthquakes in one week. In regard 
whereof they build their houſes very wh 


leſt they ſhould be overthrown by carth- 


quakes. And when they feel the earth- 
quakes begin, (whether it be by day or by 
night) the Greeks uſe preſently to ring 
their bells to ſtir up the people unto 
prayer. | 

In Zante there is a very ſtrong caſtle, 
ſtanding on an high hill it is alſo very 
large, half as big as the city of Zante, and 
therein dwelleth the Providatore, who 
governeth the iſland, and many others: 
and there is the place of judgment, where 
all cauſes, both criminal and judicial, are 
decided by the Providatore and his coun- 
ſellors : over which place thefe two latin 
verſes were written on the wall in letters 
of gold. 


Hic locus odit, amat, punit, conſervat 
honors : 

Nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jurat, probos. 
Which may be engliſhed thus : 
This place doth hate unthriftineſs, 
Love peace, and puniſh wickedneſs ; 
Maintaineth right and equity, 

And honoureth good men worthily. 


Over againſt Zante is the main land of 
Grecia, called now Morea, but of old 
Peloponneſus, almoſt environed with the 
ſea, having on the weſt and ſouth, the 
ſea of Adriaticum; on the eaſt the ſea of 
Creete; and in the middle of Peloponneſus 
is a country called Arcadia, ſo called of 
Arcas, lon to Jupiter by Caliſtbo, who 
reigned there. Arcadia is famous for 
ſhepherds: there are great ſtore of ſheep 
continually feeding, and good paſture for 
them. In the narrow ſtrait, going into 
Peloponneſus, was Corinth, that famous 
city in Achata, ſituated, but now utterly 
deſtroyed, 

From Zante we ſet ſail towards Venice, 
and touched by the way at many places ; 
and firſt of all at a port near unto Corphu, 


a 


unt 0; for eign County ies. * 


à church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
whereunto there is great reſort of ſuch as 
Have eſcaped dangers by ſea, or ſickneſs, 
or other dangers by land, to offer ſome- 
thing to Madonna de Gazopo for their de- 
liverance. And amongſt many others, it 


was told us by our conſort, the maſter of 
a Venice ſhip in our company, that an Ita- 


lian ſnip being in great diſtreſs by extre- 
i of weather in the gulf of Venice, 


when all hope of help by worldly means 


was paſt, every man fell to prayer, (like 
the mariners in Jonas's ſhip) and every 
man called upon his god, ſome to Neptune, 
ſome to St. Nicolas, ſome to one ſaint, 
ſome to another : but the maſter of the 
ſhip prayed to. Madonna de Gazopo, in 
this manner : O Bleſſed virgin, deliver 
me out of this danger, and I will offer 
unto thee Fl J come ſafely to Gazopo) 
à candle as big as the main-maſt of my ſhip. 
One of his mates hearing him, plucked 
him by the ſhoulders, and ſaid, O! Maſter, 
what do you mean to dally with our bleſ- 
Ted lady in this extremity, for it is impoſ- 
ſible you ſhould perform it! Whereunto 
he replied, Hold thy peace, fool, it con- 
cerneth us to ſpeak fair now we are in 
danger, and to make large promiſes : but 
if ſhe deliver us I will make her content 
with a candle of ſeven or eight in the 


pound, Not much unlike unto another 


deſperate mariner whom I have heard of, 
who, in a dangerous ſtorm, ſeeing every 
man fall to prayers, and prepare them- 
ſelves to die, he fell on his knees, and 
prayed in this manner: O Lord, 7 5 
no common beggar; I do not trouble 
thee every day; for I never prayed to thee 
before: and if it pleaſe thee to deliver me 
this once, I will never pray to thee again 
as long as I live. So true is that old ſay- 
ing, Su; neſcit orare, diſcat navigare ; that 


1s, he that knoweth not how to pray, let him 


go down to ſea, For great dangers by ſea 
do drive them to prayer who never pray'd 
before, though none pray effectually, but 
the faithful, who pray fervently. 

From Madonna de Gazopo we ſail'd a- 
long by Albania, and were driven with a 
ak wind to Ottronto in Calabria, at the 
entrance into the gulf of Venice, where we 
ſtaid two days, and then we had a good 
wind, which brought us to Ragouza, 
an antient city in Dalmatia, which is a 
part of /lyrium, or Ilyricum, (as others 
call it) bordering upon 7 tburnis eaſtward. 
But at this day, that which of old was cal- 


led 1!!yris or Nlyricum, is now called Scla- 


vonia or Wendenlandt ; «yt on the 
north, Pannonia; on the weſt, [7 


the eaſt, Myſia ſuperior ; on the ſouth, the 
Adriatick ſea. It was fo called of Hlyrius 
hemus, From hence we fail'd 


„ * 
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ria; on- 


nice, and came to an haven town in [tria, 
called Ravina, over-againſt Ravenna on 
the coaſt of Calabria: which Ravenna is 
an antient city in 7taly, by the Adriatick 
ſea. At Ravina we took in a pilot to di- 
rect us to Venice. Mria is a part of Italy 
Joining to /yricum, and is now called 
Sclavonia. Y 

From Ravina in one day's failing we 
arrived at Leo near unto Venice, which is 
a moſt famous city, ſo well known unto 


all men by report, that I need not to ſpend 


any time in deſcribing it, leſt I ſhould 
rather obſcure it, then any way (by my bar- 
ren ſtile) illuſtrate the ſame ; only this I 
note, that there is both a country called 
Venelia, and a city called alſo by the ſame 
name, | 
The country of Venice joineth to the 
Adriatick ſea on the one ſide, and hath 
the Alps on the other ſide. Therein are 
theſe cities, Verona, Vincentia, Patavium, 
and Venice, the head city of the reſt. 
Patavium is the city and univerſity of 
Padua by Padus. This Padus is the 
river Po in Maly, which riſeth out of Ve- 
ſulus, the higheſt hill of the Alps, and 
runneth by the marches of Liguria, into 
the Adriatick ſea, One arm of Padus, 
called Paduſa, ſtretcheth to Ravenna. 
The city Venice ſtandeth in the Adri- 
atick ſea, not far from the country of Ve- 
nice. We ſtay'd in Venice ſeventeen days, 
and A ended our buſineſs there, we re- 
turned to Zante, where, after we had ſtaid 
three days, we {et ſail for Conſtantinople. 
* The chiefeſt places of note, which we 
ſaw between Zante and Conſtantinople, are 
theſe : firſt, not far from Zante, we paſ- 


along the Nhrian ſhore in the gulf of Ve. 


J. chice. 


ſed by two iſles on the weſt ſide of Pelo- 


ponneſus, in the ſea Joniun, called of old 
Strophades, or Plotæ, but vulgarly at this 
day, Strivales; whereof one of them is un- 
inhabited, the other inhabited only by cer- 
tain of their religious men, whom they 
call Coloieres, about thirty in number, 
who wear long hair, and never eat fleſh, 
and very ſeldom fiſh, but at certain ſea- 
ſons of the year, but live on herbs, olives, 
oil and wine, and ſuch like things. They 
never come out of that iſle, neither ever, 
upon any occaſion, admit any women to 
come among them : for they may not 
marry, but live ſingle and ſolitary all the 
days of their life, A Coloires has his ety- 
moloy of zaws and ipws, calos biereus, that 
is, bonus ſaterdos, a good prieſt. 

From thence we fail'd along in ſight 
of the main land of Grecia, which, 


amongſt all other countries in Europe, 


hath been accounted the moſt noble and 
moſt famous. It was firſt called Helles, 
of one of the ſons of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
| 35 9 And 
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And afterwards it was called Grecia, of a 
king whoſe name was Grecus. 

Peloponneſus is a province in Greece, now 
called Morea, Macedonia is a large coun- 
try in Europe or province in Grecia, now 
called Rommne?lli : it hath on the eaſt, the 
ſea Ægeum; on the weſt, the ſea lonium ; 
on the ſouth, Epirus; on the north, Da!- 
matia, It was firſt called Emathia, of 
Emathias, who was king thereof, After- 
wards Macedonia, of Macedon the ſon of 
Deucalion, The Macedomans deſcended 
from Selbim, ſon of Iaon. The provinces of 
Macedonia are theſe ; firſt, Theſſalia ; ſe- 
condly, Hellade ; thirdly, Myrmidone : by 
reaſon whereof, Homer gave three ſundry 
names unto the Theſſalians, viz. Myrmi- 
dons, Helenes, and Archees ; but at the 
laſt it was called Theſſalia, of Theſale, 
which poſſeſſed that kingdom. The prin» 
cipal city in Macedonia is Theſalonica, 
which at this day is called Salonica by cor- 
ruption, In this part of Greece is Par- 
1aſſus, a mountain having two tops, where- 
in the nine muſes did dwell, 

Athens is ſtill inhabited: it is ſituated 
between Macedonia and Achaia. on the 
ſca coaſt ; firſt built by Cecrops, and cal- 
led Cecropia ; laſtly, called Athens, of Mi. 
herva, who in Greece was called Athene. 
This city was the mother and nurſe of all 
liberal arts and ſciences ; but now there is 
nothing but atheiſm and barbariſm there: 
for it is governed by Turks, and inhabited 
by ignorant Greeks, Some ruins of an- 
tient buildings are there yet to be ſeen. 
Thebes was a famous city in Macedonia, 
but now a ſmall caſtle of little account. 

After we came as high, as the iſland 
Creta, which is now called Candie, we left 
the way towardsZgypt, and entered into the 
Arches, 10 Archipelago) betwixt Cer i- 
go and Cerigotia, Cerigo is an ifland at the 
entrance into the Arches, ſubject to the 
Venetian, but, inhabited by Greeks. This 
ile was fir called Scathera, and after (as 
Ariſtotle ſaith)” Porpheris, for the beauti- 
fill marbles which are there. Pliny, and 
divers others, do call it Citherea, by the 


name of Cithere, the Ton of Phenis, and. 


is now called Cerigo, where Venus made 
her firſt habitgtion, and therein is a temple 
erected for her. The ruins of that temple 
of Venus are to be ſeen there to this day. 


en eſpcially for certain ſcattered iſlands in 
the Carpathian ſea, about Crete of Candia, 
which is not far from the Cyclades, or iſles 
in the Arches, Only this is the difference, 
that all the iſlands betwixt Cicilia and Can- 
dia are in the Jonian fea : but Ceriga, and 
all the iſlands in Archipelago, are in the 
gean ſea, On a clear day a man may 
ſee "pg iſlands at one time in theſe 
Arches. It is a dangerous place for ſhip- 
ping in a ſtorm, by reaſon that the iſlands 
are ſo near together, whereof ſome are 
inhabited, and ſome not; Ns 

About twenty leagues from Cerigo, we 
touched at an iſland, called at this day 
Milo, but of old, Miletum, mentioned 


in St. Paul's Voyage N. 13. 
This ifle is inhabited by Greeks, and yield- 


eth great ſtore of milſtones and dim- 
mity, which are there both 
cheap. Whilſt our ſhip ſtayed, at Mils, 
we took boat to ſail to ſee another iſlan 
hot far from Milo, called Delos, where 
ſome time was the famous temple and 
oracle of Apollo: but at this day it is cal- 
led + wt as is a very {mall and poor 
iſland. | | 


Miſo. 
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About twenty miles from Delos there is Polec. 


another iſle, called of old, Seriphui, by an 
inhabitant whereof Themiſtocles was up- 
braided, that the commendation and fame 
he gat, was for his country's ſake, becauſe 
he was born 4b Athenian. But Themi- 
ſtocles anſwered the Seriphian, that neither 
had himſelf been , worle, if he had been 
97 in Seriphbys, nor the other better, if 
e had been born at Athens, But this 
iſland commonly is called Serigo. 


But the moſt famous and fruitful iſland Chice. 


in all the Arches at this day is CBios, (as it 
was formerly called 4s xx. 15.) ſo cal- 


led becauſe it reſembleth the greek letter 


Chi in form and faſhion : as alſo Delta, 
an iſle by Nilus, not far from Alexandria, 
is ſo called, becauſe it repreſenteth the 
figure of the letter Delta, But Cbios is 
now called commonly Syo. Cbios is at 
iſland in the ſea Mgeum, betwixt Lesbos 


and Samos. It is diſtant from Delos an 


A little below this temple of Yexus, upon led Sys 


the ſame mountain, was the caſtle of Me- 
nelaus, husband to Helene, who Was king 
of Sparta and lord of this iſle, Depart- 
ing from Cerigo, we came amongſt the 


Cyclades, which are fifty three iſles in the 


ſea AMgeum, called alſo by ſome Sporades, 
but vulgarly, the Arches or Archipelago : 
but more properly Cyc/ades, and not un- 
fitly Sporades, although Sporades 'are tak- 


 Thisiſlandis inhabited chiefly by Greeks 
but govern'd by Turks. It is full of gar- 
dens, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, 


pears, apples, pruants, apricocks, dates, 


and olives : and likewiſe of all ſorts of 
herbs, ſweet flowers, good and wholſome 
waters. There is al o great ſtore of ma- 
Nick in this iſland, which is gathered of 
certain trees Iike unto Lenti/cos oo 
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this manner: about the beginning of the 


months of July and Auguſt, the husband- 
men with a ſharp- pointed iron, do rent 
and cut the bark of the tree in divers 
places, and out of theſe inciſions and 


cuts proceedeth the maſtick by drops, as 


it were gum, which they gather in' the 
month of September following. 

In this iſland are alſo great ſtore of 
partridges, which both in colour and qua- 
lity do much differ from ours. Their 
colour is ſomewhat red, and they are as 
tame as though they were chickens or 
hens. In certain villages of this iſland, 
the country people do feed them by great 
flocks, driving them in the day time to 
graze inthe mountains, and towards night 

the boys or girls (which do keep them) 
do call them together by a whiſtle or ſong. 
And theſe partridges being accuſtomed to 
ſuch calls, preſently every flock (which 
ſometimes are two or three hundred) ga- 
ther to their conductor, which bringeth 
them home to their village and dwelling, 
as though they were hens or tame geeſe. 
They go alſo a feeding by ſmall flocks in 
the ſtreets of the city. 

This iſland is one of the ſeven which 
contended for Homer's birth; and they 
ſay that Homer was buried in this iſland, 
and that his ſepulchre is to be ſeen to this 
day upon the mount Heltas, within an old 
caſtle in this iſland, but I have not ſeen it. 

The main land of Ma is in ſight over- 
againſt Chios, and therein Smyrna, Epheſus, 
and Thyatira, called now Tyria, with 

the reſt of the ſeven churches of Aſia, to 
whom St, Zobn wrote, which are men- 
tioned Revel, 1.11. And Pathmos, the iſle 
where Fobn was put into a hot tun of oil, 
Revel. 1. 9. 

After we had ſtay*d ten days in Chios, 
which (as J have ſaid) is now vulgarly cal- 
led Sio or Scio, we failed towards Conſtan- 
tinople, by Mitilene an iſland in the Ægean 
ſea. It was firſt called Lesbos ; ſecondly 
Da; thirdly Pelaſgie ; fourthly Mitilene, 


and Mytais ; and Wy. Metelyn, of Milet, 


the —4 of Phebus, ich builded the ci- 
ty, and named it MAytolone. Of this city 
was Pythagoras, Alceus the poet, and his 
brother Antimenides, Theophraſtus,” and 
Phanius, and Arion that ſkiltul player on 
the harp, and Terpander that famous mu- 
ſician. Sappbo, a woman well learned in 
poetry, was alſo a Lesbian, being called 
the tenth muſe. She invented the verſes 
which, after her name, were called ſap- 
pick verſes. 

This Mytilene was formerly called By- 
thinia, which is a country in Aa, op 
ſite to Thracia, near Troy. It was ſt 
called Bebricia ; after Mygdonia, and then 
EY but at this day it is called Les- 
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bos, near unto Lemnos, from whence 
cometh the Terra Sigillata, otherwiſe called 
Terra Lemnia, which is ſaid to be a reme- 
dy againſt poiſon, the bloody flux, and 
the plague. 


From Mytelene we ſailed by Tenedos, Tenedis. 


an iſle betwixt Lesbos and Heleſpont, near 
Troy, whereof Virgil ſpeaketh, Aueid 4. 


Eft in conf} 1 T 2nedos, ntifims fans 
Inſula, c. 
728. is an iſle i Abe of Troy, | 
And Tenedos it beigbt; 
A wealthy land where Priam's fate 
And kingdom ſtood upright. "Et 


The beſt and moſt eaten wines in 
all Grecia are made at Chiss and Tenedos. 
There is alſo a city in the ſame iſle called 


Tenedos, built by Tenes, In this iſland 


was the temple of Neptune. 


Over-againſt Tenedos is Troy, which! is Troy. 


alſo called Yroas, or Troada, whereof 'I 


can ſpeak no more but this that hath been 
long ſince written. 


Jam ſeges eſt ubi 7 wie fat : ; 


That is, 


Maſtelie the walls that wire 2 good, 


And corn now grows where roy town food. 


And again, as Virgil ſpeaketh: 
—- uit Ilium & intent | 
Gloria Teucrorum. 
That is, 
e city of Troy (called Ilium of Ius, 


who ogy the ſame) did flouriſh, and 


the glory of the "I'tojans was aca 
And finally, 
O jam periere 1 ruin: 
pe very ruins of it are come 40 ruin. 
The ſea between Maodi. and Ti 450 is 


called Pontus. 


A little beyond 7 yoy we . the 


ſtreight of Heltſpont, which is a narrow 


ſea, called Heleſpontus, of Helle, It lieth 
between the ÆAgean ſea and Propontis, and 
parteth Europe from A/ia ; it is not now 
called by the name of Heleſpont, but it is 
called now The caſtles ; for there are till 
two caſtles, which were of old 7 9 1 Seſtos 
and Abydos, one on the one 

Heleſpont, the other on the other ſide, 
erected in memory of the love of Le- 


ander and Hero, over which narrow ſea 


he often ſwam unto her, and was in the 
end drowned, The river Scamander run- 
neth by the caſtles. 


Mayto is ſtill a town over againſt Aby- Moyts. 


dos, but on the ſame ſide as Sete. There 


is made great ſtore of good wine, which | 
is red in colour, and in taſte like claret 


wine and ſugar, and yet they put no fu- 


gar into it, for it is Plenſant of itſelf. 


Here 
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Here our merchants ſhips: uſually take in 
wine for their proviſion, There are very 
many wind-mulls there, having ten wings 

The ſtrength of Conſtantinople conſiſt- 
eth chiefly in theſe two caſtles, which are well 
fortified with ammunition, and are to exa- 
mine all ſhips that paſs by, from whence 
they came,and whither they would go: and 
there they are eh a tribute to the king. 
If any ſhips refuſe to ſtay, from the caſtles 
they will ſhoot them through. But if 
theſe caſtles were batter d down, Conſtan- 
tinople, and all the country thereabouts, 
might be eaſily won, Notwithſtanding 
theſe caſtles, a ſmall fleet, to keep the 
narrow ſeas betwixt Chios and the caſtles, 
might in a ſhort time famiſh all that coun- 
try; for the greateſt part of their provi- 
ſion, rice and other corn, cometh from 
Alexandria, and thoſe parts, with the 
Gazenda of the great Tur; but I leave 
this to martial men and mariners. 


Galipolis is a great and ancient city, twen- 


ty miles diſtant from the caſtles, which 
are at this day called the caſtles of Gali- 
poly, in the way to Conftantinople, ſituated 
upon Chrenes of Thracia, at the point 
which looketh towards Propontis, which 
is all the ſea from the ſtreights of He- 
leſpont to Boſphorus Thraicus, Some hold 
opinion, that it was built by Caius Cali- 
ula: and others ſay, that it was in times 
paſt inhabited by Frenchmen, for that this 
word Galipoly ſignifieth the city of the 
Gauls, or Frenchmen, and for that the 
Frenchmen do dwell in Gaul, as Nicopoiis 
and Philipopolis ſignify the city of Nico- 
las and Philip. 
Not far from Galipoly was that famous 
city Nice, where the general council was 
held in Bythinia, And near unto Conſtan- 


tinople is Chalcedon, or Chalcedonia, over 
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againſt Byzantium, which was a- famous. 
city in &ythinia, where another general 
council was held. Bur it is now no city, 
but only a plain field, having here and 
there an houſe yet ſtanding. At the point 
of Chalcedon we firſt beheld the proſpect 
of Conſtantinople, which is moſt pleaſant 
to behold, being like unto a city in a 
wood, or a wood in a city, having fir- 
trees, cypreſs trees, and other pleaſant trees 
in gardens adjoining to their houſes. 

It is alſo adorned with many ſtately 
towers, churches, and high ſteeples. The 
form of the city is like unto a triangle, 
whereof two ſquares are by the water- ide, 
the other adjoincth to theland, Atter our 
ſhip had ſaluted the port, we went over to 
the other ſide, and anchored at Eundaciee, 
and went on ſhore at Gallata, to ſalute 
the honourable Sir Henry Lello, lord am- 
baſſador for queen Elizabeth of famous 
memory, and to viſit our Eugliſg mer- 
chants reſident there. 

Our ſhip having diſcharged her goods 
at Fundaclee, removed from thence, and 
anchored further from ſhore, betwixt 7#- 
panau and Bezetaſh, expecting a good 
wind to depart. Conſtantinople is on 
the other ſide the water in Thracta, 
which is alſo called the country Romania 
in Europe, having on the weſt Maceds- 
nia, on the north I ber, on the caſt' Pox- 
tus, on the ſouth the ſea Ægeum. | 

As yet I have not been far in Conſtan- 
tinople, wherefore I forbear to write any 
thing thereof at thistime, purpoſing here- 
after, when I have thoroughly viewed it, 
to deſcribe it unto you at large. In this 
interim I humbly take my leave, and leave 


you to him who never leaveth his. 


| Your worſhip*s ever in the Lord, 
wholly to be commanded, 
WILLIAM BippuLes. 
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A Deſcription of the ſamous City of Cons TA N- 
TINOPLE, as it is nod under Sultan Achmet, 
_ the fiſteenth Graud-Chan of the line of OT TOMAN. 


Salutem in Authore ſalutis, &c. 


83 the writing of ſome of my 


former letters, I having often been at 

© Conſtantinople, and thoroughly view'd the 

ſame, according to promiſe, I haye thought 

551 to write ſomething unto you there - 
of. | 

_  Mayitpleaſeyou therefore to underſtand, 

that Conftantinopolis is a city in Thracia, 


ſo called of Conftantine the emperor, be- 


cauſe he enlarged the ſame. It was be- 
_ fore called Byzantium, Strabo entitled 


it Nuaſtre, and Pliny and Fuftin called it 


Moſt Noble, being one of the moſt fertile 
in all Europe. It is ſituated in Thracia, 
upon the gulf Pontus, which ſeparateth 
Afia from Europe. The form thereof is 


three ſquare, whereof the two ſitles are 


waſhed by the ſea, and the third joineth 
to the firm land. The ſoil thereof is very 
delectable, brings forth all kinds of good 
fruits neceſſary for ſuſtenance of human 


life. The ſituation thereof is ſo well de- 
FM viſed 
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into foreign 

viſed and ordered, that no ſhip can enter, 
nor go forth, but with leave from the head 
viſier; for the Turk is maſter of the ſea 


Pontique, which having two mouths, the 
one coming from Propontidis, and the 


other from the ſea Euxinum (which is 


The time 


of the 
building 
and re. 
airin 
TT 
flantinople, 
Why the 
M:gari 
ans are 
called 
blind. 
Chalcedon 
was buil- 
ded by 
the Mega- 


ian. 


the Black Sea) is, by Ovid, called the 
port of two ſeas, for the diſtance from 
Conſtantinople to Chalcedon, is but fourteen 
furlongs. And the place which by the 
antients is called Phane, ſituated in Aſia, 
(whereas Jaſon returning from Calchos, ſacri- 
ficed unto the twelve gods) hath in breadth 
but ten furlongs. But foraſmuch as many 


Countries. 


armies. 


bition, that they having "brought thither 
their forces, after a long ſiege, and divers 
aſſaults, did bear away the victory; 


which the Lacedemonians ſeeing, could 


not abide ; but with their whole puiſſante 
took their weapons in hand with ſuch 
pertinacy, that the adventure thereof, on 
the one ſide and on the other, was very 
dangerous and variable. And, being 
ſometimes taken again by her firſt founders, 
and afterwards by her aggreſſors, be- 
came in the end a prey unto both the 
And after that, Severus ſucceed- 
ing in the Roman empire, the tyrant Pi/- 


great rivers in Ala, and many more of /inius, her mortal enemy, being in poſ- 


Europe, do fall into the Emuxine ea, 


commonly called the Black Sea , it cometh 
to paſs, that being full, ſhe guſheth out 
through the mouth of her with great vio- 
lence, into the ſea Pontique, and from 
thence through the ſtreight of Heleſpont, 
being not much broader than three fur- 
longs into the Agean ſea, b 

This city, according to the ſaying of 
many antient authors, was firſt builded 
by the Lacedemonians under the conduct 
of their captain Pauſanias, which was a- 
bout the year of the world 3292, and be- 
fore the birth of Feſus Chriſt ſix hundred 
ſixty-three years; which, after they had 
conſulted with Apollo, where they ſhould 
plant and ſettle their abode and dwelling- 
place, they were by an oracle anſwered, 
That they ſhould do it, even hard by the 
blind, which were the Megarians; for 
that, after they were failed into Thractra, 
leaving the good and fruitful coaſt (where 
ſince Byzantium was builded) unadviſedly 
went and planted themſelves, (cither for 


the oppoſition) in the moſt fruitful ground 


of Alia, or for the vain hope they had 
for the fiſhing ; they builded there a city, 


which was called Chalcedon, but they 


found themſelves greatly deceived ; for 
fiſhes being carried by the violence of the 
flood and tide of the Euxine ſea, into 
Propontis, approaching near unto the 
banks of Chalcedon, being afraid, through 
the whiteneſs of the rocks do retire ſtrait- 


ways to the ſide of Byzantium; which 


gave occaſion unto the valiant Pauſanias, 
to fortify the city with good walls and 


rampiers; changing the firſt name there- 


of, which, as Pliny ſaith; was Ligos, and 
called the ſame Byzantium, 01 

Notwithſtanding, Diodorus and Poly- 
bius do contrarily ſay, that it was called 


Byzantium, by the name of a captain 


which was the firſt founder thereof. 
Pauſanias, as Zonoras writeth, poſſeſſed 


the ſame ſeven years; during which time, 
fortune ſhewing herſelf an enemy unto 


his magnificence, ſtuffed the hearts of 
the Athenians with ſuch an inſatiable am- 


Vol. 1. : 


ſeſſion, Byzantium ſuborned the emperor 


as Byzanti- 
to lay ſiege unto the ſame; who, not have „ ruined 


ing ſufficient power to overcome the ſame by Se 


by aſſaults, kept them beſie;;ed the ſpace the em- 


of three whole years; and in the end, peror. 
through extreme famine, conſtrained them 
to yield themſelves unto the mercy of the 
Romans; which was ſuch, that after they 


had put to the ſword all the men of war 


that were within it, and killed the magi- 
ſtrates thereof, ruined and caſt down tb 
the ground the walls of the city; and Se- 
verus afterwards, to ſatisfy his cruelty, 
ſpoiled the citizens of all their rights, 
franchiſes and liberties, giving, more- 
over, the land and poſſeſſions unto the 
Perinthians, And thus this moſt famous 
city remained in miferable calamity, until 
ſuch time as Conſtantine, the great em- 
peror, removing from Rome, did re- 
edify the ſame. Et: 
But before I write any thing of the The cauſe 


re-edifyings of Byzantium of Conſtantine wherefore 
the * give me leave to ſhew you the Cor/atind 
e 


cauſe whereof. Conſtantine removed from removed 


Rome. | ar 
2 Theſ. ii. 7. St. Paul, propheſying of 

the revealing of andehrilt, ſaith thus: 

ye know what witholdeth, that he might be 

revealed in his time, &c, Which hinder- 

ance was the Roman emperors, which were 

firſt to depart from Rome, and give place 

to the popes ; becauſe both emperots 

and popes could not reign waethes in 

one city, And that hinderance was taken 

away long ſince, when Conftantine the 

great tranſlated his imperial ſeat to Con- 

ſtantinople, and endowed the popes with 


the city of Rome, and a great part of Italy 


lying about it. | 
The emperors then being far off, and by 

reaſon of continual wars with the Saracens, 

and enemies in the eaſt; not able to 


maintain their on right in the weſt, the 
- popes incroached upon them too far, and 
- uſurped ſo much authority, that they diſ- 
- carded them clean in Italy, and at thelr 


pleaſure ſet up no other emperors in the 
weſt, but ſuch 1 would take an oath to 
91 $770 
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be ſubject to the apoſtolick ſee of Rome, 
and acknowledge the popes to be univerſal 
biſhops, So the hinderance was taken 
away when Conſtantine removed to Con- 
ſtantinople, and antichriſt was manifeſtly 
diſcloſed not long after, when Boniface 
the third obtained the rule of univerſal 
biſhop, which was nine hundred years ago; 
for, as Gregory ſaith, none but antichriſt 
would aſſume. untq him ſuch a title. 

But yet Conſtantine had no regard 
to any prophecy, when he removed at 
firſt from Rome to Byzantium, and there 
ſettled his imperial palace; but he re- 


ſpected only a more commodious govern- 


ment of thoſe matters and kingdoms of 
his that lay eaſtward, which at that time 
were miſerably diſquieted by the Parthi- 
ans and Perſians; for Conſtantinople did 
ſeem to be ſo ſituated (whereas otherwiſe 
Conſtantine had once thought to have 
ſettled elſewhere) as that it was, as you 
would ſay, the navel, or middle, unto 


the whole Roman juriſdiction, which, as 


we know, ſpread itſelf far and near ; 
and yet it could not poſſibly otherwiſe 
fall out, becauſe that ſo the Roman em- 
pire might become double-headed, and 
ave thoſe two horns which God before 
had revealed ; ſo the providence of God 
guided this whole enterpriſe of Conſtan- 
tine, and ſo fulfilled what himſelf had de- 
creed, | | 
Hereby you may perceive two cauſes 
wherefore Conſtantine removed from 


1. The firſt, more ſecret in the pro- 
vidence of God, that the prophecy of 
the apoſtle Paul, 2 Te. ii. 7. might be 
fulfilled. 

2. The ſecond more publick, and 
better known to all; viz. that Conſtan- 


tine, the great emperor of the | Romans, 


lecking to reſiſt the courſes and robberies 
which the Parthes daily uſed towards the 
Romans, deliberated to tranſport. the em- 
pire into the eaſt parts, and there to build 
a large city; which firſt he minded to 


have builded in Sardique, and afterwards 


in Troyada, a country of high Phrygia, 
near unto the cape Sigee, in the place 


. where ſome time ſtood the city of Troy, 


which he began to re-edify, and to re- 
air the foundations thereof; but being, 
y a revelation in the night, inſpired to 


change the place, cauſed to be re-com- 
menced the works of Chalcedon, where 
certain eagles, as Zonoras writeth, being 


flown thither, took in their bills the ma- 


ſons lines, and croſſing the ſtreet, let 


them fall near unto Byzantium, Where- 

of the emperor my advertiſed, taking 

the ſame for a good ſign, and divine in- 

ſtruction, after he had taken a view of 
2 


the place, called back the maſters of the 
works from Chalcedon, and cauſed the city 
to be repaired and amplified ; which, ac- 
cording to his name, he called Conſtau- 
tinople, notwithſtanding that, at the firſt, 
he had called the ſame New Rome. 
Whereupon it came to pals, that both 
in general councils, and in the decrees 
emperors, mention is made of twoRomes ; 
one, the Old, which is the true Rome, 
built by Romulus ; the other, the New, 
which is Conſtantinople ; which alſo began 
to hold up the head, by virtue of the 
privileges and prerogatives of Old Rome. 


Conſtantinople was likewiſe called E- Corfarr. 


thuſe and Antonie, but by the Grecians, 


Strimboli, and of the Turks, Stambolda, the Ju 


which 1n theit 12 ſignifieth a large Stambel- 
ed by them at this 4. 


city; and ſo it is 
day. 

The emperor now ſeeing his city build- 
ed, and ſufficiently peopled, compaſſed 
the ſame with walls, towers and ditches, 
building therein many ſumptuous tem- 

les, adorning it with many magnificent 
uildings, and neceſſary works, as well 
publick as private. | 

And afterwards, for the more beautify- 
ing thereof, cauſed to be brought from 
Rome divers antiquitics worthy of memo- 
ry, and amongſt others the Palladium of 
antient Troy, that is, the image of Pallas 
in Troy, which he cauſed to be ſet in the 
place of Placote the great column of Por- 

byry, which was ſet up in the ſame place. 

ear unto which he cauſed to be erected 
a ſtatue of braſs, to the likeneſs of Apollo, 
of a marvellous bigneſs, in which place 
he ordained his name to be ſet up. But 
in the time of the emperor Alexis Comine, 
this ſtatue, through a great and impetuous 
tempeſt, was caſt down to the ground, 
and broken all to pieces. 

This emperor lived there many years 
molt proſperouſly in happy eſtate, as like- 
wiſe did many of his ſucceſſors, but not 
altogether exempted from perſecutions, as 
well by wars, fires, peſtilence, earthquakes, 


as ſundry other calamities, until ſuch time 


as God, purpoſing to puniſh the people 
for their fins, through negligence of the 
emperors, ſtirred up Mabomet the ſecond 
of that name, and the eighth emperor un- 
to the Turks, who being moved with an 


earneſt deſire to bring the Chriſtians unto 


decay, and thereby to augment- his em- 
pire, being beyond meaſure jealous to ſec 
this noble city ſo flouriſh before his eyes, 
went with a marvellous power both by ſca 
and land, to give a furious ſiege unto the 
city: the end and iſſue whercot was ſuch, - 
that after a long ſiege, battery, and divers 
aſſaults, the infidels having gotten the walls, 


with a great hurly-burly and fury entcred 
| into 
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into the city: where at the firſt entry they 
made a marvellous ſlaughter of the poor 
aſſieged Chriſtians, without ſparing either 
age or degree, The emperor Conſtantine 
The death they killed in the preaſe, as he thought to 
of Con- have ſaved himſelf: and after they had 
2 = cut off his head, in deriſion and ignominy, 
ror, hs they carried the fame upon a point of a 
ſpear, round about the camp and city. 
nd afterwards Mahomet, not contenting 
himſelf with the violating and deflouring 
of the emperor's wife, daughters, and o- 
ther ladies of honour, by a ſavage cruelty, 
cauſed them in his preſence to be diſmem- 
ber'd and cut in pieces. During the time 
of the ſacking, which continued three 
days, there was no kind of fornication, ſo- 
domitry, ſacriledge, nor cruelty, by them 
left unexecuted. 
The tem- They ſpoiled the incomparable temple 
ws 5 St. of St. Sophia, which was built by the em- 
oo = r Fuſtinian, of all ornaments and hal- 
a ſtew, lowed veſſels, and made thereof a ſtable, 
and a brothel for ſodomites and whores. 
This lamentable loſs of Conſtantinople, 
being chief of the oriental empire, and 
likewiſe of the city of Perah, by the Turks 
called Ga/lata, being the ſeat of trade of 
the Genevoiſes, lying hard by Conſtantino- 
le,upon the other fide of the channel, was 
in the year of our Saviour 1453, March 
29, ſome do ſay of April, and others of 
May, after it had remained under the 
dominion of the Chriſtians one thouſand 
one hundred and ninety eight years. 
But this is a marvellous thing, and wor- 
thy to be noted, that Conſtantinople being 
re- edified and new ſet up by Conſtantine 
'the ſon of St. Helene, whom ſome report 
to have been an Engliſh woman born at 


Colcheſter, after the proportion and like- 


neſs of Rome, was byanother Conſtantine, 

ſon of another Helene, taken, ſacked, and 
brought into the hands of the Turks, which 

for ever is like to be, in the judgment of 

man, an irreparable damage unto all Chri- 

ſtendom. Yet the Turks have a prophecy, 

that as the empire was gotten by Mabo- 

met, ſo by another of that name Mahomet 

it ſhall be loſt again. 

The po- Mabhomet, after he had thus taken the 
licy ofMa- city, reſolving to keep there the ſeat of 
| bomet. his empire, cauſed (with all diligence) the 
walls to be new made, and certain other 
ruinated places to be repaired, And in- 
ſtead of the great number of the people 
that were there ſlain and carried away as 
priſoners, he cauſed to be brought thither, 
out of all the provinces and cities by him 
conquered, a certain number of men, wo- 


men and children, with their faculties and | 


riches, whom he permitted there to live 
according to the inſtitutions and precepts 
of ſuch religion as it pleaſed them to ob- 


Seraglia point, on the other ſide the wa- 


But by the Turks it is 


ſerve, and to exerciſe with all ſafety their 
handicrafts and merchandizes : which mi- 


niſtered an occaſion unto an infinite mul- 
titude of Fews and Marannes, driven out 


of Spain, forto come and dwell there : by 
means whereof, in very ſhort time, the city 


began to increaſe in traffick, riches, and a- 
bundance of people. 3% 
This Mabomet was the firſt founder of 
the great Seraglia, where the great Turk 
now uſually dwelleth ; which he builded 
at the entry of the channel, about one of 
the corners of the city, upon the Promon- 
tory Chriſoſeras, which afterwards by the 
t Turks, which ſucceſſively have dwel- 
d there, hath been greatly beautified and 
augmented, rh 
He founded likewiſe upon one of the 
mounts of the ſame city, a ſumptuous 
muskia, or church, with an aramathes and 
college, endowing them all with great 
yearly revenues ; which is not to be mar- 
velled at, for fortune was fo favourable 
unto him, that after he had ruinated the 
empire of Conſtantinople and Trapezonde, 
he took from the Chriſtians twelve king- 
doms, and two hundred cities; ſo that by 
reaſon of his great proweſſes and con- 
queſts, the name and title of great was 
given unto him, and to this day remain- 
eth unto the houſe of the Ottomans; as 


the Turk who died about four years ſince, 


was called Sultan Mahomet, the grand 
chan of Turkey, and the fourteenth of the 
line of Ottoman. And his ſon which now 
reigneth (being not yet above twenty 
years of age) is called Sultan Achmer, 
the fifteenth grand chan of the line of 
Ottoman : and writeth himſelf alſo (as his 
predeceſſors have done) king of the black 
and white / ſeas, and of the holy citics 
Mecha and FJeruſalem. | 


Projicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba, 
Lofty words he cafteth out, 
And arrogant titles ſends about. 


Over againſt Conſtantinople, about the Perak, or 
Gallata, 


ter, there is another city called Gallata, 
or Perah, which (in ancient time) was 


called Cornubixantij. It is a city of great 


antiquity, builded by the Genoe/es. It 
is called by the Creeks vulgarly Perab, 
which is a greek word, ſignifying beyond, 
becauſe it is ſituated beyond the canal. 
ed Gallata. 


Of fearful fires and terrible carth- 
quakes which have happened within 
Conſtantinople. ; 


ZONORAS, the Conſtantinopolitan hi- 


ſtorian, maketh mention in his hiſtories, 


of 
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on, with five others more. The houſe of 
tribute, which ſtood near unto the wall, 
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df two fearful fires which happened 
unto Conſtantinople, whereof the firſt was 
in the time and empire of Leon the great, 
ſpreading itſelf. from the north unto the 
ſouth, along by Boſpborus, to wit, the 
length of one of the ſeas to the other; 
and was ſo horrible and furious for the 
ſpace of four days, that it devoured and 
brought to aſhes the whole beauty of the 
city, namely, the place where the ſenate 
and citizens (choſen to deliberate upon 
common affairs) did aſſemble. There 
was alſo burned another princely houſe, 
and a palace joining unto the cave or 
den called Nymphee, and divers other 
churches and private houſes, 

The ſecond fire, which was in the 
time and es 1 of the emperor Bail, 
ligatened in [ 
the market of copper, and conſumed to 
aſhes the houſes and ſtreets thereabouts, 
with the palace, within which was a li- 
brary of a hundred and: twenty thouſand 
volumes of books, and the ſtatue of a 
dragon of the length. of an hundred and 
twenty feet, which was, written in letters 


of gold; the iliads and the odyſſey of 


Homer. And moreover, burned the moſt 
renowned ſimulachres of Juno, of Samos, 
of Minerva, of Lynde, of Venus, and of 


Guide; and, finally, devoured the moſt 
_ pleaſant places of t 


e City, 

Hereunto may I add 
befel the ſame city, Anno Dom. 1607. Oc- 
tober 14. wherein were burned three thou- 
land houſes together, under ſultan Ach- 
met, the fifteenth grand chan of the line 
of Ottoman, who now reigneth. 


Of two fearful earthguaies which hap- 
peened to Conſtantinople. 


T HE ſaid Zonoras reciteth, that dur- 
ing the reign of Anaſtaſius, choſen into 
the empire of the eaſt parts, there hap- 
pened 1uch...a great earthquake, that it 
ruined, even to the foundations, a great 
number of buildings, not: only at Con- 


tan inople, but likewiſe in Bythinia, and 


other places thereabout. 


hut the laſt. (whereof divers wor thy 


authors have written, namely Munſter in 
cography) was ſo ſtrange . and fear- 
: ſpace of 1 60 days conti- 


his 
ful for the teen d 
nually, that with horrible fearfulneſs and 
damage, it caſt down to thę ground the 
walls of the city, and all the buildings 
towards the ſea-ſide, and overthrew all 
the ditches. It did alſo caſt down the 
tower where the Turk kept his ammuniti- 


was overthrown even to the foundation 
into the ſea, with the leadings of the wa- 


uch ſort, that it compaſſed 


ner of a ſtreet, the moſt fil 


ters and conduits, which, with incredible 
expences, had been made to lead the 


waters out of the Danube into the city, 


were for the moſt part broken and braiſed, 
And the channel which is betwixt Conſtan- 
tino ple and Perah, was ſo. moved, that 


by great ſurges it caſt the water over tlie 


walls of both the cities. 


But the worſt of all was, that more tian 


thirteen thouſand perſons . remained dead 
on an heap. This great carthquake hap- 
pened in the month. of September, in tie 
year of grace 130, in the reign of Baja- 
zet, the ſecond of that name, and the 
ninth emperor unto the Turks (which ſuc- 


ceeded Mahomet the ſecond) who, with 


all diligence, cauſed the walls of the city 
to be repaired. Pp 


The reſt of the noble antiquities which 


preſently are to be found at Conſtanti- 
nople, are the Hippodrome, which the 
Turks. do call Atmaiden, which is the 


lace where, in times paſt, the emperors 


made the horſes to run for the pleaſure 
and delectation of the people, which be- 
held the ſame upon a ſtage or theatre, 


which now is altogether ruined. In the 
midſt of this place was ſet upon four 
bowls of fine marble, a fair obelitk of co- 
loured ſtone, all of one piece, fifty cubits 


high, beſet with letters hierogliphick ; and 
| near to it is a great column, in the which 
a third fire, which 
rable, which have been done in this Hip- 
podrome. RE 

There is alſo another great column near 


are carved by hiſtories the things memo- 


unto it of marble, and one of braſs, made 
by ſingular art, in form of three ſerpents, 
wrung one within another. And divers 
other antiquities, which are diſperſed in 
divers places of the city; as the palace 
of Fu api the great, her firſt reſtorer, 
which joineth unto the walls near unto 
the corner which is towards the weſt, The 


ſepulchre of the ſame Conſtantine, which 


is made all of Porphyre, F. Ie a cor- 
thieſt in all 


the city. e e 
And going towards the gate of Seliuree, 


The ſe- 
pulchre 
of Con- 


flantine, 


of Por- 


is to be ſeen a great column of marble, phyre. 


hiſtoried after the manner of . thoſe of 


Antony and Adrian, which are at Rome. 
Moreover, there are conduit pipes, and 


ber of pillars ; and divers other fragments 


. of, antiquities, - 4 

\, There are two places in Conſtantinople 
at this day, like unto the Exchange in 
London, called the Bezeſtan, diſtinguiſh- 


ed by theſe names, The old Bezeſtan and 
The new Bezeſtan; wherein all forts of 


commodities are to be bought, as in the 


Royal Exchange in London, and greater 
= va- 


divers ciſterns vaulted, ſupported, ſome 
by vaults, and other ſome by a great num- 


Bexeſtan 


Markets ; 
of men. ftantinople, wherein they ſell men and 


Of the ſe- Pon | 
Gallipoli, near unto the ſea- ſide, there is 


a very ſtrong caſtle compaſſed with ſe - 
ven great towers, and environed with high 
and ſtrong walls, well furniſhed with ar- 
tillery; which caſtle is by the Turks cal- 
led Fadicule, but commonly, The even 
Towers. For the keeping thereof, there 


ven towW- 
ers. 


uo foreign 


variety, as velvets, ſilks, and ſattins, and 
waiſtcoats ready made, of all ſorts of 
ſilks, finely quilted, and very curiouſly 


wrought, with curious handkerchiefs of 


exquiſite work, and many other commo- 
dities which were too long to ſet down. 
But theſe Bezeſtans are not open all the 
day, but at certain hours, viz. from nine 
of the clock in the morning, to three or 
four in the afternoon; and not every day 
neither, but on certain days in the week. 
There is alſo a uſual market in Con- 


women of all ages as ordinarily as we do 
cattle in England, which are, for the moſt 
part, Chriſtians, ſuch as the Turks take 
captives in Hungary, or other places where 
they overcome. Their cuſtom is to make 


ſaves of all they can take alive, and, at 


their return, to fell them in the open 
market, If Chriſtians be moved in com- 
paſſion to buy them, becauſe they are 


- Chriſtians, the Turks will ſell them exceed- 


ing dear to them, but cheap to a muſſel- 
man (as they call themſelves) that is, true 


believers, But, if they cannot get their 


own price for them, mw will force them 
to turn Turks, and to ſerve them in all 
ſervile labours, as the 1/raelites did the 
Egyptians. tons : 

Upon the corner of the city towards 


is a captain called Dydaragia, a man of 


great revenues and authority, who ordi- 
narily hath under him five hundred dead 


paies, called Aſare//es, who have all been 


Janizaries, and have every one of them 


eth ſuch guard, for that 
emperors Turks, his predeceſſors, have 


count, and for whom t 


for their wages five thouſand aſpers by 


the year. And there the great Turk keep- 
e 


and that other 


always there kept the treaſures, and yet 


the grand ſignior cometh there very ſel- 
dom. This caſtle alſo with ſeven towers 
(commonly called The ſeven Totuers) is a 
priſon for great men, like unto the tower 


of London. rr | | 
There are alſo two other ſtrong caſtles 
which I have ſeen towards the Black Sea, 
called Mare Euxinum, whereinto they put 
priſoners of whom hex make great ac- 
ey expect great 
ranſom. | 
At. the 


near unto the ſhore, whereon ſome of our 


companions wrote their names, vi. Mr. 
_ Robert Young, gentleman, who allo there 


„ 


oi. 1 


+ Black Sea we ſaw Pompey's pil- . 
lar of, marble, erected on a rocky iſland, 


wrote the name of our noble prince Henry, 


5 | Nathanie! Perfroal. ts 
CC 
Thomas Marſon, and others. 


On the ſhore near unto the Black Seg, 
there is a lanthorn as high as a ſteeple, 
and on the NP thereof a great pan of 
liquor, in dark nights continually burn- 
ing, to give warning to ſhips how near 


they approach unto the ſhore ; for it is a 


very dangerous ſhore, and theretore it is 
called the Black Sea, not becauſe the wa- 
ters thereof are any whit blacker than o- 
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thers, but from the dangerous events; be- 


cauſe, in black and dark nights, many ſhips 
are caſt away, ruſhing either upon rocks 
or ſands : as the Red Sea alſo in Egypt is 
not therefore called the Red Sea, becauſe 
the waters thereof are redder than others, 
but as ſome think, becauſe the waters were 


turned into blood when M ſes wiought 
miracles before Pharaoh, But this ca- 


ſon I do not ſo well approve, becauſe we 
do not read that the ſca was turned into 
blood, but the rivers, ſo that they could 
not drink of the rivers, nor the hſh live 
therein. But I like better of their judg- 
ment who ſay it is called the & ed Sea. he- 
cauſe of the red gravel, and red bu ruſhes 
which ſtill grow in great abundance by che 
ſhore thercof. 5 

The Black Sea is not far from Conſtan- 
tinople ; for we took boat fiom thence in 
the morning, and were at the Biack Sea 
before noon; and, having ſeen Pempch's 


pillar, we went aſhore, and took wine and 


other victuals with us up into the lanthorn 
and there dined, and returned to Cenſtan- 
tinople by ſupper tine. 

My brother Peter Biddu/ph, in right 
humble manner ſaluteth you, and that vir- 


tuous gentlewoman your wife. I under- 


ſtand by a letter which I lately received 
from him dated at Ancona, that he had 
been at Rome, in the year of jubilee ; but 
at this preſent he is either in Venice or in 
ſome other principal city in {/aly, where 
he cutteth diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, eme- 
ralds, and all other ſorts of precious ſtones. 


I wrote for Re come unto me to Alep- 
po in Sria, to be factor for a worſhiptul 


merchant of our company ; but he an- 
ſwered me, that he had learned not to be 
another man's man ſo long as he could 
be his own, according to the verſicle ; 


Alterius non fit, qui ſuus eſe poteſt. 
Let not him a man's ſervant be, 
Mbo can live well, and may be free. 


9K x Ih Whereby 
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Whereby T perceived that his purpoſe was 
to Follow he erode of a la 17 and buy- 
ing and ſelling precious ſtones, which he 
buys rough and rugged: and when he 
hath ſmoothed them, and curiouſly 
wrought them, then he ſelleth them again. 
Yet I expect his 7 hither before 
many years be expired : for T underſtand 
he hath a purpoſe to travel to 1/pahan in 
Peta, td to other of the chicfeſt cities 
there to buy precious ſtones, which are 
brought thither from India, and other 
places. And his direct way thither is to 
travel through Syria, and from thence to 
Babylon in Aria: wherefore I make ac- 
count he will viſit me in his journey thi- 
ther, And TI doubt not but he will ſalute 
you with many letters before his departure 
out of Chriftendoin ; for he writeth unto 
me, that you by your kindneſs have bound 
him unto you in bond of perpetual grate- 
fulneſs ; which, though he be unable to 
requite, yet he is not unwilling to record. 


He hath been in moſt of the chiefeſt cities 
in Lab), Germany, and the Low countries, 


and in Geneva, Savoy, Spain, and all the 
chief cities of France; and is better able 
to acquaint you with the ſtate of thoſe 
countries than I am; to whom I refer 
you for ſatisfaction of your expectation 
therein, g | 

Many other matters T have to acquaint 
you withal, concerning the manners, go- 
vernment, religion, and diſcipline of the 
inhabitants in theſe countries : but, fear- 
ing to be over tedious unto you by inter- 
rupting your ſerious affairs with over-pro- 
lix and ſuperfluous writings, I forbear, for 
the preſent, any further to ſollicit you. Of 
the reſt hereafter, if God permit. If you 
write hereafter unto me, direct your letters 
to Aleppo in Syria, for there J hope to be 
before your letters can come ; and from 
thence ſhall you hear from me. | 


Interim vale. 


Sum tuus, eſto meus, ſalvet utrumq; Deus, 


__ GoiLitLMus BippuUuLPAvLs. 


a oc 
oe 


_ „ 


ALLETTER written from Aleppo in Syria 
Comagena, wherein is diſcourſed of a Voyage 
from Conſtantinople to Syria, with ſuch memo- 
rable Matters as were obſerved in the Way, and of 


the Religion, Government, Manners, Life and 


Cuſtoms of the Turks, Moors, Arabians, Greeks, 
and uther Nations there dwelling or ſojourning. 


Salutem in Chriſto, Et. 


; Albbeit, dear friend, ſince my com- 


you impure it not unto me 
nefs or fötgetfulneſs; for ho cohtintiance 
of time, or Alſtance of place, ſhall make 


| ing into Syria (which is now two 

year fully expired) I have not as yet ſalut- 

ed you Wirk any letters, ' notwithſtanding 

or often prov SYS me by yourletters 
o more dligence in writing, Et I'pra 

r ungrateful- 


me forget yu. For, thebgh 1 am now 
many khoufand miles Yiftant from you, 


Wet hate chantzed only the, air; I remain 


ill the ſame tan, add of the ſame mind, 
accotding to that old verfe, though ſpok- 


en in another ſenſe : 


_ Calum, non ani mos mutant qui trans mare 


am DW, 
They, bat over thera from place to place 


do paſs, 


"Change but the air, Meir mind is as it was. 


deſire as earneftly 
died ; and 


And God forbid I ſhould forget you: 
for T have learned, that he, who hath de- 
ferved well, ought not to be forgotten, 
but with all duties of love and kindnefs 
remembered and regarded. And that foul 
vice of ingratitude 1 have always abhor- 
ted; yea, the very ſuſpicion thereof I 
have ever detefted, as a vice moſt odious, 
and deteſtable both to God and all good 
men. Wherefore, if all-love require love 
again, I were moſt unkind if 1 would 
not requite your love towards me, with 
mutual love and grateful memory, Brut 
the'cauſe of my long ſilence hath been 
rather a deſire to ſee you in preſence than 
to falute you in abſence ; for I am weary 
of this uncomfortable country, and did 


"think to have repaired towards my native 


country, long before this time; which I 
to ſee, as Ulyſſes did to 
ſee the ſmoke of His country before he 
pray with the baniſhed man 


in his exile, 
Se- 


Ovid. 


ie,. 


Sadilus in patriis det ub poſſe muri. 


I 


God great I may die in my own country. 


Yet when I remember how'the heathen 
man could comfort himfelf in his calami- 
ties, and ſay, Dabit Deus his quoque fi- 
nem; Cod will give an end to theſe miſe- 
ries : And again, For/an & bec olim 
meminiſſe juvabit', Perhaps it will delight 
ts to remember it hereafter : I a poor 

Chriſtian, living amongtt heathen men, 
do comfort. myſelf with this confidence, 
that he which brought Jacob from Padan- 
Aram in Meſopotamia, to his own coun- 
try in ſafety, after twenty years ſervice; 
and Naomi, after ten years ſojourning in 
idolatrous Mogb, to Bethlehem- Ephrata, 
her own country; the ſame God, in his 
good time, will bring me from this hea- 
theniſh Babylon, to Iſrael his people, and 


Engliſh Sion; where, with the true 1/rael- 


ites, the remembrance of Babylon will 
make me ſing more ſweetly in Sion. In 
the mean time, though I want the ſweet 
fociety, comfort, and conference of you 
and other my good friends (whoſe re- 
membrance is comfortable unto me) yet I 


will not ceaſe by writing to ſupply that 
duty which I cannot pertorm by ſpeaking, 


ueen 
Elizabeth 
was fa- 
mous 
through- 
out the 
whole 
world, 
and her 
death 
bewailed 
by hea- 
then 


people. 


had heard or read of ſince the world be 


rowful; 


day to be kept 
prayer and preaching, and thankſgiving 


hoping and expecting the like from you; 
for nothing can be more comfortable to 
me in this ſtrange country, than often to 
hear from my friends, and by mutual 
writing to be acquainted with the alfairs 
of each other. 

The doleful and lamentable deginging 
of your laſt letter made me exceeding ſor- 
for therein you acquainted me 
with the death of bleſſed queen Elizabeth, 


of late and famous memory; at the hent- 


ing whereof, not only I and our Engh/o 
nation mourned, but many other Chri/tr- 
ans who were never in Chriſtendom, but 
born and brought up in heathen countries, 


weprto hear of her —ç and ſaid that ſhe 


was the moſt famous queen that ever "dey 


But the ending of your letter —2 
ed us again, and mitigated our mourni 
and gave us occaſion to uſe that verſe or 


the Sybil, concerning the branch of the 


holy tree, Ving. A neid. Lib. vi. 


Pride avail non deficit alter + 
Aureus, & fimili frondeſcit virga : 


When one bough broken is, 
Another ſprings as freſh in ſight, 
Of gold and twigs are ever like, 
With 2 4 of metal bright. 


And, us np duty was, Tappointed one 
holy, which we ſpent in 


into foreign Countries; \ \. 


Ti % % 


J f Y * 0 


unto God for the happy advnncement of 
ſo noble, wiſe, learned, and re 1 
king over us/ And, in ſign of joy, we 

fealted: and triumphed in ſuch! fort, that 
the very heathen people were partakers 


with us of our joy. And I befeech God 


continue - fuch joyful days unto our land, 
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ſo long as the ſun and moon hee wig As. 


ae * 37 
Now, becauſe the nature of man is de- 
ſirous of news, and (as it is ſaid) the firſt 
queſtion of an Engliſhman, What news ? 
L know you expect from me to hear of 
ſuch news as this country affordeth, 
Wherefore (in ſome meaſure to ſatisfy 
your expectation) as, in my former letters 
directed you from Conftantinople, I ac- 
quainted you with my voyage thither, and 
\uch antiquities and memorable matters 
as I ſaw and obſerved there; ſo the ſub- 
ject of this preſent letter ' ſhall be m 
voyage from Thracia to Syria, with nick 
obſcrvable circumſtances as I have noted 
there ſince my coming into this country. 
And firſt of all, I give you to under- 
ſtand, that, after my departure from Con- 
fantineple, the firſt place we touched at 
was the two caſtles at the Heleſpont, about 


two hundred and twenty miles diſtant 


from: Conſtantinople, where the order is 
for all ſhips to ſtay three days, to the end 
that if any ſlaves be run away from their ma- 
ters, orthieveshave ſtolen away any thing, 
they may thither be purſued in three days, 
before the ſhips paſs : and then at three days 
end, the ſhip mult be ſearched for goods 
contra bands, and the grand ſignior's pals 
ſhewed for all the paſſengers in the ſhip ; 
and then (their uſual duties paid) they 
may ſet fail and away. Yet, if the ma- 
ſter of the ſhip pay extraordinarily, they 
may more fp nedily be diſpatched : and 
many give vey Iban * they have 
a good wind) tather than they will be 
kept many hours. 

From thence we failed between Moti 
and Tenedos, in the ſea called Pontus. For 
although ſometimes jn the/poets, every ſea 


be (called Pontus, as Ovid i in his book De 


7 ibu ſpeaketh,” WIT 4 


162 Os pontus traut, 2 n. be: 


tora Ponto: | 

| #Ty |. That i -— ; 

l All a was fea on 

5 4nd no firm land could be „ | 

29% And gin, 
Nil niſi ponius & aer, 


That is, 
goods for- 
b dden. 


Pontus. 


* 1 ſet 72 5 but the aii above, and 


#he fea beneath: 4g 


vet in this place! there is a proper "y a. 
led Pontus, and a country alſo joining to 


the ſame fea, called Pontus, nn 5 
$ 
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Act, ii. . which country Pontus contain- 
eth theſe countries, Cappadocia, Colchis, 


Armenia, | with others; and eſpecially 


Colobis (whence Jaſon, with the Argo- 


nauts, by the help of Medea's ſkill, did 
fetch the golden fleece) is moſt conſpicu- 
ous on Afa's (ide, to them that fail through 
the ſea Pontus, From thence we came to 
Chios, where we ſtayed a few days. 
From Chios we ſet fail with a ve 

good wind, which brought us "abi 
the three and fifty iſles in the Arches, 


called Cyclades, or Sporades : and then, 


Rhoades. 


Cyprus, 


Joppa. 


Tripoli in 
Syria, 


Libanus, 


by a contrary wind, we were driven to 
Samos, which is an iſle before Jonia, over- 
againſt Epheſus, where we anchor'd until 
we had a good wind, and then failed by 
Andros, an iſle, one of the Cyclades, and 
had a very good wind until we came to 
Rhodes, which is an iſle in the Carpathi- 
an ſea, near Caria, where we were be- 
calmed- It is called the Carpathian ſea, 
from Carpathus, an iſle in the midſt, be- 
twixt Rhodes and Crete. ; 
From Rhodes we came to Cyprus, a fa 
mous and ſruitful iſland in the ſea Carpa- 
thian, between Cilicia and Syria, which 
was once conquered by Richard the firſt, 
king of England. In this iſle Venus was 
greatly honoured. There is ſtill a city 


therein, called Paphia, built by Paphus, 


who dedicated it to Venus. But the chict- 
eſt cities in Cyprus are Famoguſta and Ni- 
caſia. There is a great ſtore of cotton- 
wool growing in this iſland, and exceed- 
ing good wine made here, and the beſt 
dimmity, with other good commodities. 
From hence a French gentleman (who 
came in our ſhip from Conſtantinople) em- 


barked himſelf for Joppa, with a purpoſe 


to go to Feruſalem. Joppa is not two 
days failing from Cyprus, with a | vin 
wind: and Joppa is but thirty miles from 
Jeruſalem by land. Cyprus was under 
the government of the ſigniory of Yenice; 
but now it is inhabited by Greeks, and 
governed by Turks, 

But our ſhip from Cyprus went to Tri- 
poli in Syria, a city on the main land 
of Syria, near unto Mount Libanus, 
which is a mountain of three days journey 
in length, reaching from Jripoli, near 
to 1 Whilſt our ſhip ſtayed in 
the at Tripoli, I and ſome others 
rode up to Mount Libanus, to ſee the 
cedar-trees there ; and lodged 
night, at the biſhop's houſe of Eden, 
who uſed us very kindly, It is but a 
little village, and called the Turks, 
Anchora, but moſt uſually by the Chriſti- 
ans, there dwelling, it is called Eden, not 
the garden of Eden, (which place is un- 
known unto this day); but, becauſe it is a 


pleaſant place, reſembling, in ſome ſort, 


, the firſt 


the garden of Eden, as the ſimple inhabi- 
tants thereof ſuppoſe, therefore it is called 


Eden. This biſhop was born in the 


ſame pariſh, but brought up in Rome: 
his name was Franciſcus Amyra; by 
whom I underſtood, that the pope of Rome, 
many years ſince ſent unto the Chriſtian. 
inhabiting Mount Libanus, to perſuade 
them to embrace the Romifa religion, and 
yield themſelves to the church. of Rome, 
making large promiſes to them, if they 
would ſo do: whereof they, deliberated 
long, but in the end yielded, upon con- 
dition that they might have liberty to uſe 
their own Liturgy, and Ceremonies, and 
Lents (for they ſtrictly obſerved four 
Lents in the year) and other cuſtoms. 
Ever ſince which time, the pope hath, 
and doth, maintain ſome of their children 
at Rome. Theſe Chriſtians, which dwell 
upon Mount  Libanus, are called Maro- 
mtes : they are very {imple and ignorant 


4 yet civil, kind, and courteous to 


rangers. There are alſo many Turts 


dwelling on the ſame mountains, and an 


Emeer or great lord, called meer Uſeph, 
who governeth all the reſt, both Chriſtians 
and J urks, being himſelf a Mahometan, 
yet one who holdeth the government of 
Mount Libanus in deſpight of the great 
Turk, and hath done a long time. 


. From Eden we rode ten miles further Cedars 
to ſee certain cedar- Were 


by the mountain, 
trees, where we ſaw twenty-four tall cedar- 
trees growing together, as bi 


though we read of great ſtore of cedars 
which have grown on Mount Libanus, 
yet now there are very few, for we ſaw ß 
none but theſe twenty-four, neither heard 
of any other but in one place more. At 
theſe cedars many Noſtranes met us, and 
led us to their villages, | 
From theſe cedars we returned towards 


| Tripoli another way, deſcending by the 


ſide of the mount towards a village of the 
Maromtical Chriſtians, called Hatcheeth, 
where, as we were deſcending down the 
ſide of the mountain, all the men, wo- 
men, and children came out of their 
houſes to behold us; and, when we were 
yet far off _—_ towards them, they gave 
a joyful ſhout all together jointly, to ex- 
preſs their joy for our coming. And,when 
we came near, their women, with chafing- 
diſhes of coals, burnt incenſe in our way, 
and their Caſſee/es, that is, their church- 
men, with blue ſaſhes about their 
heads, made croſſes with their fingers to- 
wards us, as their manner is, in ſign of 
welcome, and bleſſed us, giving God 
thanks -that he had brought Chriſtian 


Franks, 


as the „ens 
greateſt oaks, with divers rows of branches time, but 
one over another, ſtretching ſtraight out, now very 
as if they were kept by art. AL © 


into ſoreign Countries. 


Frants (that is, freemen) of ſuch far 
countries as they underſtood we were of, 


to come to viſit them. r 4902" 
So ſoon as we were diſmounted from 


nifieth = our horſes, the chief $heh, with all the 


reſt of their antienteſt men, came and 
brought us to the chief houſe of the pa- 
riſh, called the Town-houſe, or Church- 
houſe, and there ſpread carpets and table- 
cloths on the ground, as 'their manner 
is, and made us all ſit down; and every 
one, that was able, brought flaſkets of 
ſuch good chear as they had, to welcome 
us, which was many bottles, or ingeſtors, 
of exceeding good wine; with olives, 
fallads, eggs, and ſuch-like things as on 
a ſudden they had ready, and fet them 
before us; and, both by the chearfulneſs 
of their countenances, geſtures of their 
bodies, and preſents of ſuch things 
as they had, expreſſed their gladneſs 
for our coming; and would allo have 
prepared hens, kids, and other good 
chear, but we would not ſuffer them. 
This was about eleyen or twelve of 
the clock. They would have had us 
continue with them all night, and with 
great importunity craved it; but we, un- 
deritanding that the patriarch was but 


three miles off at a village called SH, 


went ta ſalute him; who hearing of our 


coming, aithough he were at a feaſt a- 


mongſt all his neighbours, came to meet 
us, and ſaluted us, and brought us all in 
amongſt his neighbours, into a room four- 
ſquare, and round about beſet with car- 
pets and table-cloths on the ground, 
and ſuch chear, as the ſeaſon of the year 
did afford, ſet thereon, and made us all ſit 
down, and conferred with us of our coun- 
try, and many other matters, excepting 
matters of religion, for the poor man had 
no Latin, and little learning in any other 
language; only he had the Syriac,which was 
his natural language, with the Turkiſh and 
Arabian tongues. After we had ſpent one 
hour with him, we left him with his neigh- 
bours at Sharry, where we found him, 
for he could not conveniently come from 
them ; for their manner is, when they 
feaſt, to fit from midday until midnight, 
and ſometimes all night, never all toge- 
ther riſing from their good chear, but now 
and then one by intercourſes, as occaſion 
requireth, returning again ſpeedily. Yet 
he ſent with us three men, to bring us to 
his own houſe, near unto a village, four 
miles diſtant from Sharry, called Boloza, 
but vulgarly Blouza, from whence we de- 
ſcended down the ſide of another part 
of the mountain ; and in the middle of 
the deſcent of this mountain was the 
patriarch's houſe, called Kanobeen kadiſcha 
_ * the Syriag tongue, but in 
OL, 1. | | 


Latin, Cenobium ſanfts Marie, that is, 
The monaſtery of St. Mary. Over-againſt 
the patriarch's houſe is an high ſteepy 
mountain, from whence the water run- 
neth down into a deep valley betwixt the 
patriarch's houſe and the hill, and in the 
tall the water maketh an exceeding great 
noiſe, like unto that Catadupa in Ethio- 
Pia, where the fall of the Mile maketh ſuch 
a noiſe, that the people are made deaf 
therewith, that dwell near it, 
is ſomewhat like unto it in fall, but not 
in effect: for this water, being not ſo great 
as the Vile, maketh not the Ie noiſe, nei- 


ther worketh the like effect. There is alſo 


an extraordinary eccho thereabout. 


One ſide of the patriarch's houſe is a 


natural rock, the other of hewn ſtones and 
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This place 


ſquared timber; a very ſtrong houſe, but 


not very large, nor ſpacious to behold. 
So are alſo many of their houſes, in moſt 
of their villages, built againſt a rock, as 
a wall unto one ſide of it, eſpecially 


% 


Emeer Uſeph's houſe, the greateſt part That is, 


thereof being hewed out of the lively 
rock, and the paſſage or deſcent un- 


to it ſo narrow and dangerous, that 


it is counted invincible, which makethi 
hint to hold out againſt the Turk, and 
to dominecr in this mountain whether 
he will or no. | 
It is a moſt intricate mountain with hills 
and vallies, woods and rivers, and fruit- 
ful paſtures ; olives, vines, and fig-trees 
goats, ſheep, and other cattle, It is alſo 
exceeding high, having ſnow on the top 
all the year long, | | 

At this monaſtery of St. Mary (which 
is. the patriarch's houſe) we lodged all 
night, and both on Saturday, at evening 


prayer, and on Sunday, at morning prayer, 


we both heard and ſaw the manner of 
their ſervice in the Syrzac tongue, both 


read and ſung very reverently, with con- 
feſſions, prayers, and thankſgivings; the 


pſalms of David ſung, and chapters both 
out of the Old and New Teſtament, diſtinct- 
ly read. It rejoiced me greatly to ſee their 
order. And I obſerved, in theſe antient 
Chriſtians, called Nazarites, the anti- 
By of uſing ſet forms of prayers in 
churches, and alſo the neceſſity ch 

that the people may have ſomething to 
ſay Amen unto, being read in their mo- 
ther tongue, that they might learn to pray 
privately, by thoſe prayers which they 
daily hear read publickly. This is too 
much neglected in England : God grant 
a reformation thereof, 


ereof, 


lord Jo- 
WL 


There is no place in all the world, but But four 


four pariſhes or villages on this mountain, pariſhes in 
all the 


where they ſpeak the Syr;ac tongue na- 


turally at this day. And theſe are the Worldthat 
four villages, which I named before, ar Kot ie 


91. 


all 


4 
1 
N 

4 
1 
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Druſies, 


Turcoman- 


1. 


all which places we had kind entertain- 
ment, viz, 1. Eden, called by the Turks, 
Anchora ; 2. Hatebeeth; 3. Sbarty; 4. Bo- 
laza, vulgarly called Blouza. And theſe 
people are called Naſtranes quaſi Naxari- 
tans, as it were Nazarites, and none but 
they. But more generally they are called 
Maronites, but this name is common to 


them with others, | 
There are dwelling on one ſide of 


mount Libanus, towards the foot of the 


mountain, and in ſome other places in 
that country, a kind of Chriſtians cal- 
led Dru/ies, who came into the count 

with king Baldwin and Godfrey of Bou 

loigne, when they conquered that coun- 
try, whoſe predeceſſors or anceſtors are 
thought to have been Frenchmen ; and at- 
terwards, when the Saracens recovered it 
again, theſe men, hom they now call 


Druſies, fled into the mountains to ſave 


themſelyes; and there dwelling long, in 
the end their poſterity forgot all Chriſtia- 
nity, yet uſed baptiſm, and retained till 


the names of Chriſtians, whom the Turco- 


men call Rafties, that is, Inſidels, becauſe 
they cat ſwine's fleſh, which is forbidden 
by the Turks law. 

Theſe Turcomanniare kind and ſimple 

ople, dwelling always in the fields, fol- 
owing their flocks, born and brought up, 
living and dying in tents, and, when their 
flocks and 3 remove, then all their 
men, women, and children remove with 
their houſhold- ſtuff, and houſes too, which 


are but tents made to remove, after the 


Janizaries 
are ſol- 


diers. 


A moun- 


tain of 


ſand, 


manner of the antient /fraelites; and, 
where they find good paſture, there they 
pitch their tents ; the men following their 
flocks of ſheep, and herds of cattle : the 
women keep their tents, and ſpend their 
time in ſpinning, carding, knitting, or 
ſome houſhold houſwifery, not ſpending 
their time in goſſiping and gadding a- 
broad from place to place, and from houſe 
to houſe; from ale-houſe to tavern, as ma- 
ny wives in England do. | 
Yet ſometimes are theſe ſimple ſouls 


abuſed by janizaries ; who, in travelling 


by them, take from them, by force, vic- 
tuals for themſelves and for their horſes, 
and give them nothing but ſore ſtripes if 
they but murmur againſt them. But, when 
Chriſtian merchants paſs by them, they 
will, of their own accord, kindly preſent 
them. 

We returned from mount Libanus to 
Tripoli by ſuch an intricate way, that, if 
we not had a guide with us, we ſhould 
have loſt ourſelves, 


Near unto Tripoli there is a plain at 


leaſt one mile in length, full of olive- trees 
and fig- trees. ö 


At the foot of this mountain, near un- 
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to Tripoli, there is a ſandy mount which 
hath ariſen, in the memory of ſome old 
men there yet living, where there was 
none before; and it groweth ſtill bigger 
and bigger, and there is a prophecy of it, 
that in time'it ſhall overwhelm the town. 
Tripoli hath the eytmology, as ſome 
ſay, of two.Greek' words, viz. u and 
rex, becauſe the city hath been thrice built. 
Firſt, on a rockly iſland, where it was 
overwhelmed with water. | 
Secondly, on the marine near unto the 
ſea, where it was often facked by Cor/ars. 
And now 7birdly, a mile from the ſea, 
where it is annoyed with ſand.” | 
Our ſhip being not ready to ſer ſail at our 
return from the mount, but ſtaying partly 
to diſpatch their buſineſs, and partly for 
a good wind, we travelled by land two 
days journey to ſee Tire and Sidon, hard 
by the ſea. And at Sidon we ſaw the 
tomb of Zabulon the ſon of Jacob, held in 
great eſtimation, and reverent account, at 
this preſent day. | 
yrus is now called, by the Turks, Sur, 
becauſe there beginneth the land of Syria, 


Tyre and 
Sidon. 


which they call Sur : Tyre is deſtroyed, 


and, no ſuch city now ſtanding, only the 
name of the place remaineth, and the 
place is ſtill known where it ſtood. Eight 
miles from Tyre towards the coaſt is the 
city Sarepta, of the Sidonians, where the 
prophet Elias raiſed the widow's ſon from 
death to life, 

We ſaw alſo Baruta, where ſometimes 


was a great trade for merchants, but from 


thence they removed it to Damaſcus, and 
from Damaſcus to Tripoli, and of late 


from Fripoli to Sidon. Foppa is not far 


from theſe parts ; oftentimes barques 
come from the one to the other. 


At our return we went aboard, and 5. 
preſently ſet fail for Scanderuon, as it is now ron. 


called by the Turks; otherwiſe called A. 
lexanireita by the Chriſtians, which is the 
very bottom and utmoſt border of all the 


ſtreights, The air is very corrupt, and 


infecteth the bodies, and corrupteth the 
blood of ſuch as continue there many 
days, partly by reaſon of the dregs of the 
ſea, which are driven thither ; and partl 
by reaſon of two high mountains whic 
keep away the ſun from it a great part of 
the day, And it is very dangerous for 
ſtrangers to come on ſhore before the ſun 
be two hours high, and have dried up the 
vapours of the ground, or to ſtay aſhore 
after ſun-ſetting. The waters alſo near 
unto the rown are very unwholſome, com- 
ing from a mooriſh ground; but at the 
fountain, a mile off, there is exceeding, 
good water to drink, It is far morehealth- 
tul to ſleep aboard than on the ſhore, 
Scanderoon is in Cilicia, and Cilicia is 
In 


Tarſus in 
Cilic ia. 


into foreign Countries, 


in the country Caramonia, as it is now cal- 
led, in the leſſer ia, and is divided into 
two parts, viz, Trocher and Campeſiris, It 
hath, on the eaſt, the hill Amanus ; on the 
north, Taurus; on the welt, Pamplylia; 
on the ſouth, the C1/ician ſea. 3 
Scanderoon is the port for Aleppo, where 
all our merchants land their goods, and 
ſend them up to Aleppo, upon camels. 
The caravans uſually make three days 
Journey betwixt Scanderoon and Aleppo. 
Whilſt our camels were preparing, we 
took boat and went to an antient town by 
the ſea- ſide, called at this day Byas, but 
of old Tarſus, a city in Cilicia, where St. 
Paul was born, mentioned Ad, xxii. 3. 
which town is arched about, as many of 
their cities are, to keep away the heat of 
the ſun, which arches they call bazars. 
At the gardens near Tarſus, and like. 


| wiſe at other gardens within three miles of 


Scanderoon, we ſaw great ſtore of ſilk- 
worms, which at the firſt are but little 
grains like unto muſtard - ſeed: but, by the 
bearing of them in women's boſoms, they 
gather an heat, whereby they come 
unto life, and ſo prove worms ; they keep 
them in tents made of reeds, with one 
loft over another full of them, and feed 
them with leaves of mulberry-trees : theſe 
worms (by natural inſtinct) do faſt often 
(as ſome report) every third day. 

Here we ſtayed certain days to avoid 
the infection of Scanderoon. The moun- 
tains which obſcure Scanderoon, and make 
it more unhealthful, I take to be a part 
of Taurus, which is a great and famous 
mountain; beginning at the [ndian ſea, 
and riſing into the North, it paſſeth by Aſia 
unto Maæolis, bordering upon many coun- 
tries, and iscalled by many names, Some- 
times it is called Caucaſus, which is the 
higheſt hill in all Af#a, which parteth In- 
dia from Scythia, and is part of the hill 
Taurus. Sometimes it 1s called Amanus, 
which hill parteth Syria from Cilicia, And 


- ſometimes it is called by other names, ac- 
cording unto the ſea-coaſts along which it 


extendeth, | 
About Scanderoon there are many ra- 
venous beaſts about the bigneſs of a fox, 
commonly called there jackalls, ingen- 
dered (as they ſay) of a fox and a wolf, 
which in the night make a great crying, 
and come to the graves, and if there have 
been any corpſe buried the day before (if 
the grave be not well filled, with many 
great ſtones upon it) many of them to- 
gether, with their feet, do ſcrape up the 
earth, and pull up the corpſe, and eat it. 
At our return from Jarſus, Edward 
Roſe, our fq&tor-marine, eg us hor- 
ſes to ride to Aleppo, and a janizary call- 
ed Paravanbaſhaw, with two jimmoglans 


ed Chriſtians, 
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to guard us, with neceſſary victuals for 
ourlelves to ſpend by the way; for there, 
are no nns nor victualling- houſes in that 
country, but travellers take victuals for 
themſelves, and provender for their hor- 
Our merchants and paſſengers making 
haſte to be gone from this contagious and 
peſtiferous place Scanderoon (which one 
very well called, 7he bane of Franks) left 
their goods with the factor- marine to be horſes to 
ſent after them, becauſe the malims and hire. 
muckremen (as they call the carriers) were 
not yct come down with their camels to 
carry them up: but we met them at the 
fountain of fiſhes near unto Scanderoon. 
Abour eight miles from Scanderoon, we 
came to a town called hy/an, where there 
lieth buried an &ngliþ gentleman, named 
Henry Morriſon, who died there coming 
down from Aleppo, in company with his 
brother maſter /'hinehas Morriſon, who left 
his arms in that country, with theſe ver- 
ſes underwritten : 


Malims ' 
are chief 
Carriers, 


Muckre- 


men let 


Bylan, 


To thee dear Henry Morriſon, 

Thy brother Phin'has here left alone: 
Hath left this fading memory, 

For monuments and ail muſt die, 


From Bylan we came to the plain of 

Antioch, and went over the river Orontes 
by boat, which river parteth Antiochia and, 
Syria, Antioch plain is very long and in Pride 
large, at leaſt ten miles in length. We ; 
lodged the firſt night at Antioch in Piſi- 
dia, an ancient town about twenty-five 
miles from Scanderoon, mentioned Ats 
xi. 26, where the diſciples were firſt call- 
Here we lodged in an 
houſe, but on the bare ground, having 
nothing to ſleep on, or to cover us, but 
what we brought with us, viz. a pillow 
and a, quilt at the moſt, and that was lodg- 
ing for a lord. 

This Antioch hath been, as a famous, 
ſo an exceeding ſtrong town, ſituated b 
the ſea, and almoſt compaſſed (at the lealt 
on both ſides) with exceeding high and 
ſtrong rocks, The inhabitants at this day 
are Greeks, but under the government of 
the Turk , but, for matters of religion, or- 
dered and ruled by their patriarchs ; for 
the Greeks have four patriarchs to this pre- 
ſent day, viz. the patriarch of Antioch, 
the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the patriarch 
of Alexandria, and the patriarch of Conſtan- 


Orontes, 


 tinople, who rulcth all the reſt, Yet as the 


Zews, ſo alſo the Greeks, to this day, are 
without a king, and both they and their 
patriarchs are but ſlaves to the great Turk. 

And, although their patriarch of Con- 
ſtanlinople be. counted their chief patriarch, 
yet I have known one Mileſius (a learned 

2 man 
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iſland. 
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man indeed) who was firſt patriarch of 


* Conſtantinople, preferred to the place, by 


maſter Edward Barton, an Engliſh gentle- 
man, and lord ambaſſador for queen Eli- 
zabeth, of famous memory, (and the 
mirror of all ambaſſadors that ever came 
to Conſtantinople) who, for his , wiſdom, 
good government, policy, and chriſtian 
carriage, hath left an immortal fame be- 
hind him in thoſe countries to this preſent 
day, and lieth buried at an iſland of the 
Greeks, within twelve miles of Conſtanti- 
nople, called Barton's iſland to this day. 
After whoſe death this good man Mi- 


 lefius was by the Greeks diſplaced from be- 


ing patriarch of Conftantineple: (which 
they durſt not do whilſt Mr. Barton was 
living) becauſe, being a man of know- 
ledge, he laboured to reform the Greeks 
from many of their ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, 
Whereupon (preſeritly after the death of 
Mr. Barton) they ſaid their patriarch was 
an Engliſhman, and no Greek, and there- 
fore manzulled him, that is, diſplaced 
him : yet, bearing ſome reverence to- 


wards him for his learning, made him, 


patriarch of Alexandria. And being there 
patriarch, he excommunicated the patri- 
arch of Antioch, becauſe he accepted of 
relief at the pope's hand; and made 
him come to Alexandria, to humble him- 
ſelf unto him, and acknowledge his fault, 
before he would ſuffer him to execute his 
patriarch's office. 

Mr. leury Lillo (a learned, wiſe, and 


religious w 5,4 gentleman, ſometime ſtu- 


dent in Oxford, and afterwards at the Inns 
of the court) ſucceeded Mr. Barton in 
his place, and in many things exceeded 
him, eſpecially in his religious carriage 
and unſpotted life: and, had not the times 


been more troubleſome in his government, 


than in the time of his predeceſſor Mr. 
Barton, he would every way have gone 
beyond him. He firſt of all reformed 
his family, and afterwards ſo ordered 
himſelf in his whole carriage, that he 
credited our country ; and, after ten years 

overnment of the Exgliſb nation there, 

e returned into his country with the tears 


of many, and with 2 good report 


of all nations there dwelling or ſojourn- 
ing, and is worthily 5 his excellent ma- 
jeſty rewarded with knighthood for his 
good ſervice. 

' It Mileſius had lived, this good gentle- 
man would have reſtored him to Conſtan- 
tinople, as he placed many other archbi- 
ſhops both at Salonica (of old called 
Theſſalonica) and elſewhere. 

In the mountains betwixt Scanderoon and 
Aleppo, there are dwelling a certain kind 
of people called at this day Coords, com- 
ing of the race of the ancient Paribiaus, 


who worſhip the devil, and alledge for 
their reaſon in ſo doing, that God is a 
good man, and will do no man harm, but 
that the devil is bad, and muſt be pleaſed, 
leſt he hurt them. There was one of our 
carriers, a mucreman and malim, named 
Abdeil Phat, who was ſaid to be of that 
race and religion. | 

There is alſo, although not in the di- 1%, 
rect way (yet, for fafety and pleaſantneſs 
of the way, it is ſometimes taken in the 
way to Aleppo) an ancient city called A- 
chilles, where one Aſan baſhaw ruleth 
like a king (paying duties to the Turks) 
ſucceſſively from his predeceſſors, comin 
of the houſe of Sanballat, who Fares, Neb. iv. 1. 
the building of the temple of Jeruſalem, | 
who is called to this day Eben Sumbolac, 
that is, the ſon of Sanballat : and all his 
kindred call one another Ammiogli, that 
is, Brother Ammonite ; for they account 
themſelves of the race of the Ammonites. | 
This Aſan baſhaw is now old, and, for 
the moſt part, referreth all matters of go- 


vernment to his kinſman U/eph, Bege, that 


is, Lord Joſeph. 

The ſecond night, in our travel from 
Scanderoon, we lodg'd at a place called 
The gardens, in the open fields, having 
the ground to our bed, a ſtone to our 
pillow (as. Jacol in his travel had) and 
the ſky to our covering. And many poor 
travellers in theſe parts (who come unpro- 
vided) have nothing elſe but the air for 
their ſupper, except they can meet with 
the fruits of trees, or herbs of the fields. 
We met in ſome places with villages of 
tents, where our janizary Paravan ba- 
ſhaw, being partly feared and partly lov- 
ed Hows | them, brought unto us from 
them bread and water oftentimes. Their 
bread is made all in cakes, after the an- 
cient manner, as Abraham entertained an- 
gels with hearth-cakes. At one place we 
had alſo preſented to us very good ſweet 
goat's milk, and alſo good ſowre milk, 
turned by art, which is the moſt common 
diſh in thoſe hot countries. 

The day following, we came about ,, , . 
noon to a village called Hanadan, eight 9% 
miles on this ſide Aleppo ; over-againſt 
which village, on the right hand, on the 
top of the hill, there is (as the Jews re- 
port) the ſepulchre of the prophet Fere- 
miab. At this village, Hanadan, there are Sambou- 
many pigeon-houſes, whereof the poor ſes are 

ple make much profit, bringing them "26h pa- 
to Aleppo to ſell, At this village we Riucle 
dined with Muſmelons, Sambouſes, and a bite, a 
Muclebite. And after dinner we ſlept an diſh made 
hour or two, as the cuſtom of the coun- of eggs 
try is, and then rode forwards mwards A- _ — 
leppo, whither we came by five of the tion of 
clock, and were kindly A at Syria. 

| ane 


— . 


Meepota- 


Mia 


Nineveh. 


morial left, 


Pig 
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imo ſoreigu Oduntrie. 


Cane Burgol by the worſhipful Richard carriers go with their camels; they ſet tlit 


tion there. 
Syria is in 
pbrates; on the weſt, £gypt ; on the north, 
Cilicia; on the ſouth, Arabi. 
HMria joineth unto $yria, and hath on 
the eaſt, Media; on the weft, Meſopotamia; 
on the north, Armenia Minor; on the ſouth, 
Suſiana. About ſixty miles from Aleppo 
the rivers Eupbrates and Tigris meet at a 
place vulgarly called Beere, or Birha, but 
of old it was called Meſopotamia, where 
Laban dwelt at Padan- Aram. And there 
is yet a heap of ſtones (within half a day's 
journey of Aleppo, near unto Tædith, in- 
habited by Jews) where Laban, following 
after Jacob, made a covenant with him, 
which Laban called Tegar-/abaduiha, that 
is, An heap of witneſſes, But Jacob cal- 
led it Galeed, that is, A watch-tower, as 


we read, Gen. xxxi. 7. 2:10 
The city Nineveb was in Aſſyria,fituated 
by Tigris, whereof now. there is no me- 
But, in the place where Mi- 
neveh ſtood, there is a little town called 
Muſcla, from whence the inhabitants of 


that place bring a kind of linnen cloth 


* = 


called Muſlina to Aleppo, to ell to mer- 


chants there. At Birha, by the river 


Euphrates, they that go to Babylon uſu- 
ally take boat, but ſtay until their boats 


Babylon 
is called 
Ba gdat . 


be made, and then buy them, and then go 
down- the river Euphrates with a ſwift 
current, but cannot come again by water. 
Babylon is now called by the Turks 
Bagdat. It is alſo governed by Turks. 
It bordereth upon Per/fia, A great part 
of Meſopotamia and AhHria is — 
Balhylonia, of the city of Babylon. Alſo 
there is a city in Egypt called Babylon, 
not far from the iſle Delta, built by cer- 
tain Balyloniansn. ut; 


Betwirxt Aleppo and Babylon merchants 


Pigeons 


carrying 
letters. 


trayel often over the deſart of Arabia, and 
eyery quarter of the year caravans come 
from thence, with many hundred camels 
laden with merchandiſe. And their cu- 


ſtom hath been, and is ſtill ſornetiines, 


when they have occaſion to fend ſome ſud- 
den news from Babylon, to faſten ſome brief 
writing to one of the wings of a hagdat, 
or Babylonian. prgeon, or about her neck, 
in ſuch ſort, that it may not hinder her 
flying, and to ſend her therewith to bring 
news to Aleppo, which is at the leaſt ten 
days journey off; which, when I heard of 
at the firſt, it ſeemed to me wonderful 
ſtrange, and almoſt incredible: but, after 
I underſtood how they train them to it, 
the eneſs thereof was diminiſh'd. 
For when the hen- dove ſitteth, or hath 
young ones, they take the cock pigeon, 
* put N in a cage, and, when the 
Vol.. I. | 


„ Ai W 


Alia, having. on the caſt; Eu; 


Colthurſt, Eſq; conſul to the Engi na- 


* 


pigeon in an open cage, on a camel's 


ck, and, when they are a day's journey 
or two from home, ſet him at liberty, who 


preſently mounteth up aloft, and, behold- 
ing his way, never ceaſeth flying until-he 
come to his mate; which any of the 
houſe perceiving look for ſome paper 
faſtened about him, and ſo in poſt-haſte 
underſtand ſpeedy news. And fo by de- 
grees they train them further and further 
to the places of their traffick. This 1 
have known put in practice, and per- 
formed by an Engliſb merchant of Aleppo, 
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who in ſuch ſort ſent a bagdat pigeon to 


Scanderoon, three days journey from Alep- 
po, and by her return underſtood when 
ſhips arrived thither, and departed from 
thence: which ſeemeth not unto me ſo 
ſtrange as that which we read of, perform- 
ed by a cobler of Rome, who taught a 
daw to ſpeak, and to ſalute the emperor 
as he paſſed by, with theſe words, Salve 
Ca ſar; which the emperor hearing, gave 
unto the  cobler a good reward, and 
bought his daw : which another poor 
man in Nome perceiving, hoping to get 
the like reward, took upon him to teach 
another daw the ſame leffon and day and 
night, as he ſat at his work, uſed ſtill to 
prattle unto his daw, and bid him ſay, 
Salve Cæſar; and, when he perceived he 
could not make his daw once frame him - 
ſelf to pronounce thoſe words, he chafing, 
2 him on the bill, and ſaid, Operam 

oleum perdidi; that is, I have loſt my 
labour in vain; yet ſtill continued his di- 
ligent endeavour, and, by often repeating 
both. Salve Ceſar and Operam & oleum 


erdidi, in the end his daw had learned 


th the one and the other, and, when 
the emperor paſſed by, ſaid, Salve Ceſar ; 
the emperor anſwered, Tales habeo domi 
ſalutatores; that is, I have ſuch ſaluters 


at home ;” whereupon the day re- 


enough 

bie, Operam & oleum perdidi: which 
the emperor hearing, bought this daw 
alſo, becauſe he had one leſſon more than 
the other, and rewarded the poor man 
well for his labou. \ 
l am bold to write unto you in abſence 
as pleaſantly as I was wont to ſpeak unto 


you in preſence, whereby you may per- 


ceive I am ſtill the ſame man, and of the 
ſame mind, and as merry out of Eng- 
land as ever I was in England. © 

But to proceed in my diſcourſe, and 
deſcription. of Syria : All Hria of old 
was called Aram, and the Syrians, Ara- 
mites, But eſpecially I do read of three 
of the chiefel cities in Syria, called by 
the name Aram: The firſt was Aram- 


Adeſcrip- 
tion of 
Syria, 


Nahataim, which was Meſopotamia ; for 


Nabhar in Hebrew ſignifieth a river, and 
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Naharaim is the dual number thereof, 
ſignifying two rivers, which were Euphra- 
tes and Tigris. Meſupotamia, the Greek 
word, ſignifieth the ſame, coming of two 


Greek words, viz, h,, which ſignifieth 


the middle, and vera, which fignifieth 
a river; and therefore was it called Me- 
ſepotamia, becauſe it was ſituated betwixt 
two rivers, that is, Euphrates and Tigris. 
The ſecond' was Aram-Damaſek, that 
is, Damaſcus, which is ſtill the chiefeſt 
city in all Syria, The third was called Aram 
Zobah, which fome think to have been 
that city which is now called Aleppo. And 
of this Aram-Zobah I find mention made, 
2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, 5, And allo in the 
title of the fixtieth pſalm, where menti- 
on is made of the ſalt valley, which is hut 
half a day's journey from Aleppo, which 
is a very great plain, without graſs grow- 
ing on it, the very ſand whereof is good 
falt naturally: after rain being dried a- 
gain by the ſun, they gather it. There 
is alſo a little iſland or mountain in the 
midſt thereof, plain on the top, which 
yieldeth the beſt falt,/ - . 
Some Ferws, there dwelling, do alſo 
ſay, that Aleppo was the city Sephervaim; 
but I think it to be a latter city; which 
ſome ſay was called Apollonias; but I 
know no reaſon. for it, except it were 
built by one of that name. Howſoever, 
it ſhould ſeem this city Aleppo hath often 
changed her name, and that, if it were 
not Aram-Zobah, yet to be built not far 
from the place where Aram-Zobgh ſtood. 
But the Turks, changing the names of 


all places where they come, call Meppo 


ut this day Halep, which ſignifieth milk, 
becauſe it yieldeth great ſtore of milk, 
Aleppo is inhabited by Turks, Moors, 


- Arabians, eus, Greeks, Armenians, 
Chelfalines, Noſtranes, and people of 


ſundry other nations. 


The Turks come of Magog, the fon of 


Fapheth, For (as we read, Gen. x. 1.) 
oah had three ſons, Shem, Ham, and 


| Japheth 


 Shem and his poſterity dwelt in Syria, 
Chaldea, and Perſia, being the caſt 
parts of the world, whence came the 
Syrians, the Aramites, the Chaldraus, and 
the Perſians. ' The ſons of Sbem are nam+ 


cd, Gen, x. 22; to be theſe, Klam, Aur, 


Jud, and Aram. Of Elam came the 


Klamites, or Perſians; of Aſbur the Af 
Hrians; of Lud the Lydians; of Aram 


the Aramites or Syrians, Theſe ſons 
of $hem, with their poſterity, ate oaſt out 
of the holy line, who were deadly ene- 
mies to their kindred, Gen. x. 22, 23. 

lam, with his feed, went into Canaan, 
being the ſouth part of the world, of 
whom came the Canaauites, the. Egypri- 


ans, Ethiopians, and the Arabians, The 
ſons of Ham are ſet down, Gene. x. 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, Sc. to be theſe, Cufp, 
Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
Of Cuſb came Nimrod, a mighty hunt- 
er, the builder of Babel. | PIE 
Of Mizraim came the Egyptians, who 
in Hebrew are called Mizraims. S142 
Of Phut came the Black-Moors. | 

Of Canaan the Canaanites: and fo 
forth, as you may read, Geneſ. x. 310 
Fapbelb went with his ſeed into the we- 
ſtern and northern parts of the world: of 
whom came the Greeks, the Medes, the 
Cimbrians, the Germans, the Scythians, the 
Turks, and the Thractaus. © 5 
The iſles of the Gentiles came of Fapheth 
and his ſons. ' | | 

The ſons of 7 apheth are ſet down, Gemeſ. 

x. 2, 5, to be theſe, Gomer, Mageg, Ma- 
dai, Favan, Tubal, Meſhech, Tiras, &c. 

Of Comer came the Tartarians. 

Of Magog, the Turks and Scythians. 
Of Madai, the Medes. 


Of Javan, the people of Aſia and 


Grecia. b; 
And what people proceeded of the reſt, 
you may read Ezech. xxvii. 1, 13. Ezech. 
xxxviii. 1, 2, Sc. Ezech. xxxix. 2. unto 
which places I refer you for the reſt: for 
I deſire to be brief, left by over prolixneſs 
in writing, I be over tedious to you in 
reading. | 


I F promiſed you, in my laſt letters, to Religion 
write unto you by the next, of the religi- of the 
on, government, manners and cuſtoms of Tur. 


the Turks, and other nations there dwel- 
ling or ſojourning. ' Wherefore, that I 
may the better make known unto you 
their religion, I will begin with the fiſt 
author thereof, which was, no doubt, the 
devil, who uſed that falſe prophet Mabo- 
met as his inſtrument to broach it abroad. 
Divers prophets have foretold of the 
e and tyranny of the Turks: 
but J will only recite the prophecy of Da- 
atel, chap. vii. 7. which is very notable, 
and agreeth eſpeciallyunto the time when 
this impiety and tyranny did begin. After 
this (ſaith Daniel) I ſaw in the viſions 
night, and behold, the fourth beaſt was 
fearful, and terrible, and very ſtrong." It 
bad great iron teeth; it devour d, and brake 
in pieces, and ſtampid the refidue under his 
Net; and it was unlike to the beaſts that 
were before it, for it had ten horns, His 
therto ſpoke Daniel of the fourth, that is, 
the Roman empire, and of the cruelty of 
the fame, and of the ten kings in ſubjec- 
tion thereunto. * | 915 
Now followeth the prophecy of the 
Tuxkiſh kingdom, in theſe words, Dan, 
vii. 8. As I conſider d the horns, behold, 


there came up among them another little 
N Horn, 


ano foreign 


horn, before whom there were three f tbe 


firſt horns pluck'd away. And behold, in 


this born were eyes like the eyes of a'man, 
and a mouth ſpeaking preſumpiuous things. 


And afterwards, ver/e 29. The fourth 
beaſt ſhall be the fourth kingdom 'in the 
earth, which ſhall be unlike to all the king · 
dom, and ſhall 'devour the whole earth, 
and ſhall tread it down, and break it in 
pieces. And the ten horns out of this king- 


dom are ten kings that ſhall riſe ; and 


another ſhall riſe 'after them, and be ſpall 
be unlike to the firſt, and he hall ſubdue 
three kings, and ſhall Jpeak 'words againſt 


the Moſt High, and think that he may 
Mahomers, c bange times and laws, Hitherto Daniel, 
birthand Whoſe prophecy the event hath proved to 
parentage be true, For Anno Dom. 591 (Mauritius: 


then emperor of the Romans, and reign- 
ing in Conſtantinople) was Mahomet born 
in Arabia, in a baſe village called Hrari- 
pia. His parents were of divers nations, 
and different in religion: his father Ab- 
dallas was an Arabian : his mother Cadige 
a Jew, both by birth and profeſſion. His 
parentage {according to molt hiſtories) was 
ſo mean and baſe, that both his birth and 
infancy remained obſcure, and of no reck- 
oning, till that his riper years, bewraying 
in him a molt ſubtle and crafty nature and 
diſpoſition, did argue ſome likelihood, 
that the ſharpneſs and dexterity of his wit 
would in time aboliſh the baſeneſs and 
obſcurity of his birth. And foon did he 
make ſhew and proof thereof: for, being 
trained up of a boy in the ſervice of a rich 
and wealthy merchant, by his 
duſtry and diligence, he ſo infinuated and 
wrought himlelf-into the good favour 
and liking both of his maſter and miſtreſs, 
that, when his maſter died, and had left 
all his wealth and riches unto his wife, ſhe 
made choice of her ſervant Mabomet for 
her husband, making him lord and maſter 
both of her perſon, and of her ſubſtance. 
The man, being thus raiſed from baſe and 
low degree, to great wealth and poſſeſ- 
ſtons, and having a working and 22 
head, did from thenceforth plot and ima- 
Sine how he mighit raiſe himfelf in honour 
and reputation; preſuming that the great - 
neſs of his wealth would be a fit means 
to work his higher fortunes. Neither was 
he deceived in the expectation of his hope: 
for, conſofting himſelf with one Sergius, a 
fugitive monk, a notable heretick of the 
Arian ſect, whom he had made obliged 
unto him by his great liberalities, there 
grew ſo ſtrict a league of amity, and ſe- 
cret familtarities between them, that they 
had many times private conference, how 
and by what means Mahomet might make 
himſelf way to riſe in honour and eſtima- 
tion, After much conſulting and debat- 


feat in- 


and of fuch revolti 


Countries. + 


ing of the matter, the beft coùrſe which 
they conceived to effect their purpoſe, was 
to coin a new kind of doctrine and reli - 
gion, under colour whereof (the times then 
_ troublefome, the, people full of fim- 
plicity and ignorance, religion alſo wax- 
ing cold, and neglected) they thought it 
an eaſy matter to draw many followers 
unto them, and by that means to grow 
great in the eye and opinion of the world. 
— 9 theſe two hell- hounds, one of 
them being an arch enemy unto Chriſt 
and the truth of his religion, and the other 
a mere Atheiſt or prophane perſon, nei- 
ther perfect Jew, nor perfect Chriſtian, 
patched up a particular doctrine unto 
themſelves out of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, depraving the ſenſe of both of them, 
and framing their opinions according to 
their own corrupt and wicked affections: 


they brought forth a monſtrous and moſt 


deviliſh religion, ſavouring partly of Ju- 
aaiſm, partly of Ubriſtianity, and partly of 
Arianiſin, as I will ſnew you more par- 
ticularly in that which followeth : but firſt 
mark, I pray you, how Daniel's prophecy, 
before ſet yl x is proved true, e 1 

Hund Dom. 62 94 Heraclius being em- 
peror, Mghomet 2 ſedition, and 
forthwitrh the Saracens or Arabian, joined 
together theſe three dominions, Exypt, 
Syria, and Africa, which are the three 
horns plucked' from thoſe ten hotns of the 
fourth beaſt : and Daniel aſcribeth to this 
little horn, that is, to the Turkiſh empire, 
three notes whereby it may be known. 

1. The firſt whereof is a new law con- 
trary to the law of God: for the eyes do 
ſignify a law ſubtly invented. 

2. The ſecond mark is blaſphemy a- 
gainſt the Moſt High; which is Cbhri/t : 
Hor the mouth ſpeaking words againſt the 
true Go, ſignifieth blaſphemies againſt the 
Son of God. e | 

3. The third note is cruelty, towards 
the church: And he fhall conſume, ſaith he, 
the ſaints of the Moſt High. lu, 

4. The fourth is, an endeavour to 
liſn the goſpel and the church: He. pu 
think, faith he, thas he may change limes 
ani uus. Wind 94s 

God would have this prophecy to be 
extant for a ſtrengthening of the godly: a- 
2 the cruelty of Turks, that, when they 

ould ſee the event to anſwer to the pro- 
pheey, they might not be offended at the 
ſtumbling-blocks of fo great perſecution, 
| from the true church. 
And therefore, being thus forewarned by 
the prophet, let us tale heart to ourſelves 
againſt this Turkiſh tyranny and wicked- 
neſs, eſpecially ſeeing how the event hath 
anſwered to the prophecy. For there 
have four monarellies been one after _ 

| ther. 
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ther. And now reigneth a people which 


are enemies to God, that openly doth. 


aboliſh the prophetical and apoſtolical 
ſcriptures. Thus you may ſee how fully 
Daniel's prophecy is fulfilled. 
will now proceed to ſhew more plain- 
ly how the Turks began, multiplied, and 
increaſed. | : NIEF * Ui 
Mabomet in his youth, by reaſon of his 
poverty, lived by theft and robbery. At- 
terwards having heaped much riches to- 
gether, he was a ſoldier among his coun- 
trymen, the Arabians, under Heraclius. In 
the. war he found occaſion of principality 
and power. For, when the Arabians be- 
ing offended with Heraclius for denying. 


them their pay, and for his religion, had 


words. 


liſh common people) 


unto himſelf, receiv 


ſecured themſelves from him, Mahomet 
joined himſelf to the angered ſoldiers, and 
ſtirred up their minds againſt their empe- 
ror, and encouraged them in their detec- 
Whereupon, by a certain company 
of ſoldiers, he was choſen to be their cap- 


tain, as they commonly are extolled in 


every commotion, which favour the wick- 

ed enterprize of the rebellious people, and 

ſet upon the mighty and governors. 
In this new captain many could not 


abide the baſeneſs of his birth, nor the 


odiouſneſs of his former life ; eſpecially, 
they loathed him for a diſeaſe he had, 


which was the falling-ſickneſs, He there- 


fore to redeem himſelf from this contempt 
(which is an eaſy matter among the fool- 
retended a divint- 
ty in his doings, feigning himſelf to enter 
communication with God, and ſo, when 
he talked with him, to be raviſhed out of 
himſelf, and ſeem'd like unto one afflicted 
with the falling - ſickneſs. And therefore 
he ſaid plainly, but untruly, how he was 
no more a captain and prince, elected 
through the favour of ſoldiers, but a pro- 
phet, and a meſſenger of Almighty God, 
that, under the ſhew of divinity, he might 
have all men the more obedient unto his 


But, foraſmuch as he was rude al. 
together and unlearned, he adjoined unto. 


himſelf two maſters and counſellors that 


were Chriſtians : the one whereof Sergius, 
an Arian, and the other John Neſtorius ; 
to whom there came a third, who was a 
Jew, a Taimudiſt. Of which three, every 
one of them defended his ſeveral ſect. 
Whereupon Mahomet, ſuppoſing that 
he ſhould not only gratify his companions, 
but alſo the more eaſily allure all nations 
1 all; that is, the 
pertinacy of Arius, the error of Neſtorius, 
and the vain inventions of the Talmudiſt. 


And therefore he received from the Few 


circumciſion ; from the Chriſtians ſundry 
waſhings, as it were baptiſms, And with 


Sergius he denied the divinity of Chrift.' 

Now ſome worſhipped idols, others were 
baptized, and ſomewhat. inſtructed in 
Chriſtianity, who, as ſoon as they had, 
left the Roman emperor for the hatred 

they bare againſt him, renounced forth- 
with the religion which he defended, even 
after the example of thoſe ten tribes of / 
rael, which, revolting from the houſe of xi. 
David unto Feroboam, deſpiſed the laws 
of their fathers, and went from the ſer-, 
vice of the only true God, unto the invo-, 
cation of devils. 5 


Mahomet's manner to enlarge and eſta- How the 
bliſh his kingdom was this, (which alſo 7 . in 
__ creaſed, 


his maſters taught him.) 

He ſaid, how God, at the firſt, to man- 
kind ſent Moſes; atter him, Jeſus Chriſt ; 
who were indued with the power to work 
miracles. But men gave ſmall heed to 
them. Therefore he determined to ſend 
Mabomet, a warrior without miracles, that, 
whom miracles had not moved, weapons 
might compel. | 

He ſaid, 2 he was thy laſt meſſenger, 
and- that after him none ſhould come; 
how Chriſt in the goſpel had propheſied 
of him, and how tidings were of him 
through a wonderful light, which paſſed; 
from Eve, by ſucceſſion of kind, through 
all women, even to his very mother. 5 

See the ſubtlety of this diſſembler and 
deceiver Mahomet, who, knowing that he 
was deſtitute altogether of the heavenly 
gift to work miracles, feigned that he 
was ſent with the ſword. But this armed 


man at the length was vanquiſhed, and re- 


ceived a ſore wound in his mouth, where- 
by he loſt ſome of his cheek-teeth, and was 
thrown into a ditch, and put to a ſhame- 


ful foil; and that, the very day before; 


he had (from the oracle of God) promiſed. 
victory to him and his, Yea, and while 
he was yet a common thief, he was often- 
times beaten ſore of the Drianites, whoſe 
camels he ſet upon returning from Meccba. 

And that city, which had him now in 
honour, formerly adjudged him unto 
death, as a very hurtful thief, and appoint- 
ed a reward if any could bring him unto 
them, either quick or dead. 

This champion, firſt a thief, afterwards 
a ſeditious ſoldier, then a runagate, after 
that a captain of a rebellious hoſt, per- 
ſuadeth light heads, enemies to the truc 
religion, how he is the meſſenger of God; 
whereby we may gather how great the 
power of Satan is in them, which embrace 
not the truth. Whence it is, that at this 
day that adverſary of God defendeth his 
blaſphemies againſt God, by Turſtiſb and 
Mahometical force, according to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel. | 


: x Of 


Aiinto ſbreign Cuntries. 


Of Mahomet's laws and eight com- 


 mandments,,,... _ 


And, for the better broaching abroad of 
his deviliſh religion, he hath preſcribed 


certain laws or commandments, and for- 


. 


tified the ſame by policy. . . 
His laws are in number, eight, which 
are partly political, and partly ceremo- 
nial. F 
The firſt, concerning God, which 
tu: e Ea 
1. God is a great God, and one 9 
God, and Mahomet 7s the prophet of God. 
In this commandment they acknow- 


ledge a God; and alſo Chrift' they ac- 874 | : 
La illa Eillala, Mahomet Reſullala : that 


is, God is a great God, and Mahomet is his 


knowledge to be a great prophet: but de- 
ny him to be the Son of God, for God 
(a they) had no wife, and therefore could 
have no ſon. But Mahomet they hold to 
be a greater prophet than Cbriſt, 
laſt prophet of all. 

For it is a common 
them, that Abraham was the friend of 
God, Moſes the meſſenger of God, Chriſt 
the breath of God, and that Mahomet was 
the prophet of God, They ſpeak reve- 
rently of them all four, and puniſh as well 
thoſe that blaſpheme Chriſt, as thoſe that 
ſpeak evil of Mahomet, Yea, they ac- 
knowledge Chriſt to be the ſon of the Vir- 
gin Mary, but not to have been born ac- 
cording to the common courſe of nature, 
but to have proceeded from her breaſts, 
And, as for his conception by the Holy 
Ghoſt, they know not what it meaneth ; 
neither do they know whether there be 
any Holy Ghoſt or not. But in their 
prayers they often reiterate theſe words 


together, hu, bu, hu; that is, he, he, 


he.” In deſpite of all the Chriſtiaus there 
is but one God; he, he, he, alone is God. 
For they hold, becauſe we acknowledge 
three perſons, that therefore we worſhip 
three Gods, and they acknowledge but 


1 
4 


one God, and are altogether ignorant of 
in Unity, and Unity in Tri- 


the Trinity 
nity. | 
ing their duty toward their parents, in 
theſe words. | # 


2, Obey thy parents, and do nothin to 


diſpkaſe them, eitber in word or deed. 


How badly this duty is performed a- 
mong them, I know by experience; for 


dient children to 


ent children to their parents, either in 
word Ude ed.. 


The third is concerning their neigh- 


bours, which is this: 


3. Do unto others af thou. wouldft be 


done unto thyſelf. 


Some of them are juſt in their dealing 


3 


* 


pair to their churches, 


s 
18 


and the 


ſaying amongſt | 


ing faſting, 


one with another; but moſt of them un- 
Juſt and deceitful igtheir proceedings 82 


ſtrangers, ſome fed ſhopkeepers only e 


ceptedt. | 
The fourth is concerning prayer, where- 
in is required, ee ee e 
4. That every man five times a day re 
to make public 


prayer unto Mahomet. | 
The Turks have no bells, but very fair 


churches, and high+ſteeples; and at the 


hours of their public prayer they are call- 


ed to church by the voice of criers, who 


go up into their ſteeples, and cry with a 
loud voice, Come now and worſhip the 
reat God. And ſometimes alfo thus : 


Prophet, And ſometimes no more than 
thus : Olla hethbar, that is, God is alone, 
that is, There is but one God, And often- 
times there is but one crier in one ſteeple. 
But on their ſabbath-day (which is Pri 
day) and at ſundry other times, there are 
many men crying-and bawling in every 
ſteeple, like a kennel of hounds when 
they have ſtarted their game, | 
The firſt meeting at public prayer, 
every day, is before the riſing of the ſun. 
. The ſecond is about noon or midday, 
and on' their ſabbath-day two hours foon- 
er, and again at noon, ſo that they pray 
five times every day, and on their ſabbath- 
day, ſix times. 2 Jy 
The third time for public prayer, 
every day, is at the tenth hour of the ay, 
called by the Turks, Kindi; by the Moors, 
Aſſera, about three or four of the clock, 
afternoon. > WRT 
The fourth meeting is about ſun-ſet- 
Ihe fifth and Taft hour of prayer is 
two hours within night, before they go to 
fore they come to prayer, they pre- 
pare themſelves thereunto by outward 
waſhings of themſelves, in token of re- 


verence, and ſuffer no woman to come to 


The ſecond commandment is, concern- their churches, leſt the ſight of them ſhould * 


withdraw their minds from prayer. And, 


though they do not come to church, yet 
when they hear the voice of the criers, 
they will pray whereſoever they be, and 
fall down and kiſs the ground three times. 

Oftentimes alſo theſe criers walk about 
I did never read or hear of more diſobe- the ſteeples in the evenings, and fing (af. 
ter their ride manner) David's pſalms in 
the Arabic tongue, And when rich men 


hear them ſing 
ces, they are 


well, and with'clear voi- 


they uſe to ſend nem money. 
Their fifth commandment 
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. That, one moon in the year, every one 
( f any A  aomggich age) ſpend the whole 


lime in faſting. a" 

They have but one Lent in the year, 
and then they faſt generally in this man- 
ner: When the new moon changeth, 
which they call Ramadan, then, during all 
that moon, they faſt all the day long. be- 
twixt ſyn-riſing, and ſun- ſetting, and nei- 


ther eat nor drink any thing at all. But, 


when the ſun ſetteth, then the crier call- 
eth them to church, and, after they have 
rayed, then they may cat what kind of 
meat they will (Aving ſwine's fleſh, which 
is forbidden by their law) and as, oft as 
they will, until ſun-riſing, ſo that their 
Lent is but a changing of day into night. 
During this moon Romadan, they obſerve 
this kind of abſtinence very ſtrictiy ; and 
ſo ſoon as the next moon changeth, which 
they call Byram, then their Lent endeth, 
and they hold a feaſt for three days ſpace 
together; at which time (they ſay) Ma- 
homes delivered unto them their lav. 
Their ſixth commandment is concern» 
ing alms-deeds. OOTY 
6. Let every man, out of his fore, give 
unto the poor, liberally, freely, and volun- 


tarily... ; ; E. 
Their alms is either public or pri- 


Late. 


Their public arms is a ſacrifice, or of- 
fering of ſome beaſt for a ſacrifice unto 
Mahomet once every year: which being 
killed, it is cut into ſmall pieces, and gi- 
ven all to the poor. 30 fe 

Their private alms L RFAgenng 
their law) is much neglected for I have 
heard of many poor people, who have di- 
ed amongſt them for want of relief : and,, 
in the way as I. have travelled, I have 
found ſame dead for hunger and cold. 
And, though a man be never ſo poor, yet 
if he be not able to pay his head - money 
to the king yearly, they are beaten, and 
ir women and children ſold to pay it. 
If our murmuring and impatient poor were 
here but a ſhort time, they would, learn 
to. he more thankful to God and man, and, 
how to eſteem of a benefit beſtowed on 
them, and. not curſe. and revile (as many 
of them do) if any one that, . paſſeth by 
them do not give unto them. The Tarte 
are, more merciful to birds, cats, and dogs, 


n +3 7 


than to the poor,... 


their parents, and never to. ſee them un- 
till they come to be married: and their 
Marriage is nothing but encolling in the 


many as they are able to keep, 


try. 


abroad a ſharp dag 


cady's book. And it is lawful for them 
to take as many wives as they will, or as 
And, 
whenſoever he diſliketh any one of them, 
it is their uſe to ſell them, or give them 
to any of their men-flaves. And, although 
they.love their women never ſo well, yer 
oo never ſit at table with men, no not 
with their husbands, but wait at table and 
ſerve him, and, when he hath dined, they 
dine in ſecret by themſelves, admitting 
no man or mankind amongſt them, if he 


be above twelve years of age. And they 


never go abroad without leave of their 
husbands, which is very ſeldom, ' except 
it be cither to the bagnio, or hot bath, 


or once a week to weep at the graves of 


the dead, which is uſually on Thur /day, 
being the eve before their ſabbath, which 
18 Frid „and the Jeu ſabbath on Ca- 
turday, and the Chriſtians on Sunday, 
three ſabbath-days together in one coun- 
If their husbands have been abroad, 
at his entrance into the houſe, if any one 
of their women be ſitting on a; ſtool, ſhe 
riſeth up, and boweth herſelf to her huſ- 
band, and kiſſeth his hand, and ſetteth 
the fame ſtool for him, whereon they far, 
and ſtand ſo long as he is in preſence, 

If the like order were in England, wo- 


men would be more dutiful and faithful 


to their husbands than many of them are: 
and eſpecially, if there were the like pu- 
niſhment for whores, there would be leſs 
whoredom : for there if a man have a 
hundred women, if any one of them 


proſtitute herſelf to any man but her own 


usband, he hath authority to bind her, 
hands and feet, and caſt her into the ri- 
ver, with a ſtone' about her neck, and 
drown her. And this is a common pu- 
niſhment amongſt them; but it is uſually 
done in the ni 4 And; the man, if he 
be taken, is diſhjembered, = 
But the daughtersand ſiſters of the great 
Turk. axe more free than all other men and 
women. For, when their brethren die, 
they live : and, when they come to years 
of marriage, their father, if he be living, 
or brother o he be king) will give unto 
t 


them, for their, husbands, the greateſt ba- 
ſhaws or viziers whom they ſhall affect, 
and ſay unto them, Daughter, or ſiſter, 


J give thee. this man to be thy ſlave and, 

ory oh 8 * bedfellow; and if he be not loving, du- 

Tlieir ſeventh commandment, is con- 
cerning marriage. 

3, Wat every inan muſt of neceſſity mar- 
1 {o increaſe and multiply the ſett. and re- 
 ligion of Mahomet. GA oa 

Their cyſtom is to buy their wives of 


tiful, and obedient unto thee, here, I 
give thee a canzhare (that is, a dagger) 
to cut off his head, And always after 
thoſe daughters or ſiſters of the King wear 

r: and whenſoever 
their husbands (which are given unto 
chem by the king to be their ſlaves) diſ- 
pleaſe them, they may and do cut off 
N | They 


Hatto. 


midſt of the great river of bine, whic 


the river, where is ma 


io fopblyh 
tier, when he came came om FA 


They erempt h6 calling from marriage, 
but tber d it a bleſſin tom God to have 
many children: and the deſire of many 
children maleth them take man wives. 
The great Turk hath many hun 
as 1 have as a thouſand * women MY 1 
for his own uſe. _ And yet, as Au 
Ceſar ſpoke of Herod, when 3 3 
his own two ſons Alexander and Ariſta- 
bulus, with the infants of Bethlehem, ra- 
ther than he would fail of his purpoſe in 
97 Cbriſt, It is better to be Herod's 

an his ſon ; for his hogs li ted, but 
bs ſons died: ſo it is better to be the great 
Turk's hog than his ſon: for they, bei $ 
forbidden by their law to eat ſwine's fle. 
Kill no hogs, but all the ſons of the great 
Turk are ſtrangled to death by their eld- 
4 brother (after the death of their fa- 
= to avoid treaſon, 
deviliſh policy, and lilte unto that 
of Hatto, a 
gunce in Germany, who, as the chronicles 
mention, five hundred ycars ago, in time 
of a great dearth, called all the poor 
people in all the whole country into a 
great barn, prete nding to makc 2 great 
dole : but, having them ſure enough, he. 
fired the bain, and Lurned them all up, 
ſaying, Theſe be the rats and mice which 
devour up the corn. This was his poli- W 
cy to make bread more cheap. But for 
is unmercitul mercy God made him an 


example for all unmerciful'men, to the 


dry x end, For a multitude of rats 
came and devoured. him in ſuch, terrible 
ſort, that where his name was written in 
windows, walls, -or- hangin . 1900 neper 
ceaſed till it was razed out Prove. 
him from;houſe to houſe to fav fits I ife. 
And where he had a ſtrong tower in 


yet ſtandeth there to be ſeen; in the midi 
of the river, he thought himſelf ſure, if 
he could fly thither : notwithſtanding, 


the rats ſwam. after him thither, and there 


devoured him: and it is called the rats 
tower to this day, a8 avec know, 
and I myſelf have $ 


Ju) 7, 1608. It ſtandeth on a little 


iland, in the midſt of the river of Rhine, 


betwirt the cities Meniꝝ and Cola nie, -or 
Colonia, near unto a town called B Pigam, 
on the one ſide of the river, and another 
town called Baccara, on the other ſide 
the beſt, Rhenifþ 
wine in all Germany. Not Es from San. 
quer, where there is a collar of iron faſten- 


ed to a wall, whereinto all freſh travellers, 
are enforced, by their company, to put 


in their necks, to make them free, and © 
are enhanced at Bohar, uſually, or at 


Sanguer, if they lodge there. 
Sultan Male, this * Turbos 1 
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et ſomewhat. better, | 
ende where the eldeſt fon 1 

8 a wr the ah of his father, and all 
8 reſt of Bi brethren have their eyes 
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Turks have tree wives, gl at 
have as many N ag, the al 
812 keep „whom they uſe as wives, and 


them equ wich their wives. 5 
vas mann 5 


14 


their marriage is this. 
1 * like a young woman, he 

1 2 w_ of her father, and give th; 
great ſum of money. for her, and then 
. . her in the cady's bogs, that 
he hath bought her of = father for his 
wife, and then the friends feaſt and ban 
quet together, and this is all they perform 
in marriage, Only the father of the young 
woman giyeth Li ſtore of houſhold 
ſtuff with, her, and this is carried openly 
by particulars, through the ſtreets of the 
city, on horſes or 1 and ſometimes 
by men and 1 3 the parties newly 
married going before With muſic playing 
ha them 
1 dope ment is the lame 

ch 6h. 17 # 

8. Thou ale wot Kl 

In their Icoran it 3 written, thi God 
Katerh: murder. And they fay, at ad 

the ferond ſin which crept. into the worl 
a 8 þ Fenn, Teng Ken he committed 
Who kal brother 
24,98 e 2 belief i is ak this ſin 
o, wil wilful murqer is unpardonable, - But 
be by, mere 0 . or in their own 


wars, 0 rin caſes, 
OY hold it 


125 en Kaye l he ard q. Turks, brawl, one. 
10 gap ply an in words molt yilely. 
reyile one; ee but never did I fee 
or hear of two Turks in their private quar- 
rels 7 one another; neither dare they 
ſtrike one another, for, if = do, they, 
are preſently brought before 5 Tnagi- 
ſtrate, ani ſeverely, puniſhed; ; Yea, if one 
do but lift up his, hand. 0 ſtrike ano- 
ther, he is caſt into prifeps ang. kept in 
Irons, until he have D e Eras fine, 
or receiyod, me oth er puniſhment. But 
they yall 10 45 0 and 1 often- 
times, 51 ſtrike them again. 
If a nan Wo 25 Aae and found 
death, 15 they 1e rect, of air 


Ry enero ch e houſe, 
ere he dwelleth, my 
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gad out otherwiſe he him. 
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Turks call 
that eat- 
ing, which 
we call 
oppreſſion 
or extor- 
tion, 


ſo many hundre 


that there 
of the who 
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dwelleth, muſt pa unto the ſubbaſhaw, 
Jollars as ſhall be re- 


quired at their hands. | 
And therefore the ſubbaſhaws often- 


times, being wicked men, do hire ſome 
and ſold in the market, with them, as 


rſon to kill a man in the night, 
he may take occaſion to eat 
1 contrado. We had an Eng- 
liſuman, not long ſince, who ſleeping on 
the terras (that is, on the top of the 


deſperate 


houſe) in the night, (as the cuſtom of 
the country is in the heat of ſummer) who 


had his throat cut, being aſleep in bed 
by two or three wicked men, who came 
from the ſtreet by a ladder to the top of 
the houſe ; and after they had committed 
this murder, being defcried by the bark- 
ing of a dog, and ſeen alſo by the maſter 
of the houſe through his chamber-window 
where he ſlept (but not plainly diſcerned, 


being ſomewhat dark) they made haſte 


down again, and were never known. But, 
on the morrow after, the maſter of the 
houſe, an Eugliſbman alſo, was in trouble 
himſelf, becauſe he could not find out the 
murderers, and it coſt him an hundred 
dollars at the leaſt, before he could be 
freed, and the whole contrado, or pariſh, 
was alſo fined, | 

In like ſort, if an houſe be robbed, he, 
who is robbed, muſt either find out the 
thicf, or elſe he himſelf ſhall be troubled 
for it, and put to a great fine, 

If an houſe be but endangered by fire, 
either by the burning of a chimney, or 
any other ſmall part thereof, without great 
harm, yet they will 4 to his charge, who 
dwelleth therein, that he would have burnt 
the whole city ; and take from him all 
that he hath, and impriſon him as long 
as they pleaſe. Such ſecret murderers, 
thieves, and violent oppreſſors ate they ; 
though their laws forbid murder an 
theft, and they themſelves know thoſe to 
be guiltleſs whom they eat upon, and im- 
Priſon. | ; 

Yea, Mahomet himſelf, to his coun- 
trymen the  Arabians, that is, to poor 
men, accuſtomed to live upon the ſpoil, 
alloweth theft, and ſetteth a law of re. 
vengement. Hurt him, ſaith he, which 
hnrts you. 
killeth his enemy, or is killed by his enemy, 
entereth into Paradiſe. 


And it is no unuſual thing amongſt 
them, eſpecially for janizaries, to kill their, 


ſervants as butchers kill calves, and throw 


them into a ditch when they have donc: 
and oftentimes, for ſmall offences, lay them 


down on their backs, and hoiſt up their 


heels, and bind their feet together, and 


faſten them to a poſt, or a cool-ſtaff, and, 


with a great cudgel, give them two or three 
hundred blows on the ſoles of their feet: 


He ſaith alſo, He that either 


after which puniſhment, they are not able 
to ſtand on their feet for the ſpace of ma- 
ny days, and ſome of thein go lame al- 


ways after. 
Servants there are as uſually bought 


" 
. 


brute beaſts amongſt us, whom they ug 


as ſlaves. in all kinds of drudgery. It is 


better to be a ſervant in England, than a 


maſter over many ſervants in Tur iy. 
Iheſe are the eight commandments of 
Mahomet. 1 


But the two chiefeſt points forbidden in 
the Alcoran, are, the eating of ſwine's 
fleſh, and the drinking of wine. Vet ma- 
ny of them drink wine until they be 
drunken: but I never heard of any Turks 
would eat ſwine's fleſh, 

The things conſidered, being ſo fond 
and ridiculous, it may ſeem ſtrange, that 
men of courage in Turky do not forſake 
this deceiver and deluder of mankind. 

But it is the leſs ſtrange it we conſider 

how he hath fortified his law with four 


| bulwarks or ſtrong defences. 


1. Firſt, he commandeth to kill them 
which ſpeak againſt the Alcoran: and 
therefore no man dare gainſay or deny any 
thing contained in their Alcoran; but 
whoſoever ſhall dare either to diſpute a- 
gainſt that book, or to doubt of any ar- 
ticle therein written, he ſhall be ſure either 
to have his tongue pulled out of his head, 
or elſe his body to be burnt and conſumed 
with fire. ee x 

2. Secondly, he forbiddeth conference 
to be had with men of a contrary ſect or 
„„ | 

3. Thirdly, he forbiddeth credit to be 
given to any beſide the Alcoran, 

4. Fourthly, he commandeth them to 
ſeparate themſelves altogether from other 
men, and to ſay, Let me have my law, and 
take yours : ye are free from that which I do, 
and I likewiſe from that which you do. And 


herein I hold it better for merchants and 


other Chriſtians to ſojourn and ta uſe trade 


and traffick amongſf Turks than Paths 2 


for the Turks give liberty of conſcience 
to all men, and like well of every man 
that is forward and zealous in his own re- 
. . 

But, amongſt the Papiſts, no man can 
buy and ſell, unleſs he bear the marks of 
the beaſt as St. John foretold, Revelation, 
x; 19%; | . 

Moreover, to drive away all fear of 
damnation from the minds of his diſciples, 
Mahomet telleth them, that every man 
ſhall be ſaved by his own religion (he on- 
ly excepted which revolteth from the Al- 
coran unto, another law.) The Fews by 
the law of Moſes, Chriſtians by the law 
of the Goſpel z and the Saracens by * 


Paradiſe. the 
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law” of Mabomet. And they hold, that 
at the day judgment all ſhall appear under 
three banners; the cu under the banner 
of 5 and Chriſtians under the ban 
ner of C 

 bometans under Mabomet's banner; and 
under their conduct enter into Paradiſe, 
which they deſcribe after an earthly, ſen- 
ſual, and brutiſh manner; affirming, thaz 
round of Paradiſe is of gold, which 
is diſtinguiſhed with precious ftones, und 
ſweet flowers ſet thick together, planted 
with all fruitful trees, the pleaſant rivers 
running through the green fields, whereof 
ſome pour out milk, others white honey, 0- 
thers the pureſt wine; and that, they ſhall 
"there be cloathed with all forts of colours ex- 
cept black, And therefore the Turks to this 
day wear no black; but, when they ſee a 
man cloathed in black, many of them will 
go back, and ſay they will fly from him, 


Anote for who ſhall never enter into Paradiſe. Yet 
travellers, whoſoever will live in quiet amongſt them 


muſt neither meddle with their law, their 
women, nor their ſlaves. An 
Mahomet's coming to judgment was 
expected twenty years ſince; for their 
belief was, that Mabomet would come a- 
in at the end of one thouſand years, as 
he promiſed them, and bring them to 
Paradiſe: which time expiring, and he 
not coming, they have dealt more favour- 
ably with him, and given him longer 
time; for they ſay he was extremely ſick, 
when he was aſked of the time of his com- 
ing, and that he anſwered them with ſuch 
a low voice, that he could not well be 
underſtood : and that they which report- 
ed that he would return at the end of one 
thouſand years, miſtook him, for that he 
meant two thouſand years. At which 
time, if he donot come according to pro- 
miſe, they will look for him no longer, 
nor believe in him any more, but become 
Chriſtians. | 93 
The Moors are more antient dwellers 
in Aleppo than Turks, and more forward 
and zealous in Mahometiſm than Turks : 
yea, all the churchmen amongſt the Turks 
are Moors, whom the Turks count a baſe 
people, in regard of themſelves, and call 
them Tots, Yet their churchmen they 
have in great reverence ; and not only 
theirs, but they reverence churchmen of 
all nations, and call them holy men, ſaints, 
and men of God, | 
I myſelf have had great experience 
hereof, both in the place of my abode at 
Aleppo, and in my journey towards Feru- 
| falem, and in other places; in Aleppo, as I 
have walked in the ſtreets, both Turks and 
Moors, and other nations, would very 
reverently ſalute me, after the manner of 
19 country : yea, their very ſoldiers, as 
. . | | 


Chriſt ; and Turks and other Mau- 


T have walked in tlie fields, with many o- 
ther s of our natiop, without a janizary to 
guard us, though they have been man 

hundreds together, yet have they not of- 
fered either me or any of my company 
wrong, for my ſake, but have ſaid one to 
another, Hadab Caffes, that is, This is 4 
churchman, and therefore tate heed what 
you do unto him, for he is a good man, &c. 
*" "IAC . many ſtrangers of ſun- 
dry nations, underſtanding” that T was an 
Engliſb preacher, came and kiſſed my 
hand, and called me the Eng liſb patriarch. 


Yea, in all my ten years travels, I never 


received, neither was offered wrong by any 
nation my own countrymen, and by 
them chiefly, whom it chiefly concerned 
to protect me from wrongs : yet have 1 
found them moſt forward to offer me 
wrong only for doing my duty, and fol- 
lowing the order of our church of Eng- 
land: knowing that I had none of the 
reverend fathers of our church to defend 
me. So would it be in England, if we 
had not the reverend fathers in God, the 
lords biſhops of our church, to protect us. 


All other nations, both Heathen and Chri- 


Nlians, go before us herein, in reverencing 
and providing for their churchmen. The 
Turks honour their mufti (which is their 
chief ruler in eccleſiaſtical matters, next 
under the grand ſignior) as an angel: 
The Noſtranes, Greeks, Armenians, Chel- 
falines, and Chriſtians of allother nations, 
perform double honour unto them : only 
in England, where there is a more learn- 
ed miniſtry (I ſpeak by experience) than 
in any nation in the world, they are leaſt 


of all regarded : which maketh our adver- 


faries, the Papiſts, ſay, as I have heard 


ſome of them ſpeak in my hearing, many 
thouſand miles from England, that, if we 
ourſelves were perſuaded of the truth of 
our religion, we would reverence our 
churchmen as they do, and not ſcorn 
and contemn them as we do.. of 

They alſo account fools, dumb-men, 
and mad-men, Santones, that is, Saints. 
And whatſoever ſuch mad-men ſay or do, 
though they take any thing out of their 
houſe, or ſtrike them, and wound them, 
yet they take it in good part, and ſay, 
that they ſhall have good luck after it. 
And, when ſuch mad-men die, they cano- 
nize them for ſaints, and erect ſtately mo- 


numents over their graves; as we have 


here many examples, eſpecially of one, 
who, being mad, went always naked, 
whoſe name was 
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Sheh Boubac, at whoſe 9% Boa- 


death, they beſtowed great coſt on his fu- bac. 


neral, and erected an houſe over his 
grave, where, to this day, there are lam 


burning night and day, and many idle 


fellows, whom they call Derviſes, there 
| 90 main- 
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8heh Ma- 
hammet a 
naked 


Santone, 


Deirviſes. 
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maintained to Jook unto this ſepulchre, 
and to e the "offerings of ſuch as 
come to offer to Sheb 7 5 which the 

take to themſelves; 971 re is 7 
but many come out of the city. of Aleppo 
EET laces to offer. For this ſepul- 
chre is built on an hill, three miles from 


Ale between the king's garden and 
ay 7 be ſick, or 
t 


* fiſnes. oy k 
in danger, they vow, that, if they recover 
or 7 they will offer ſo much money, 
or this or that good thing to S heb Boubac. 
There is alſo ſuch another bedlam ſaint 
in Aleppo yet living, whom they call $heb 
Mahammet, a Santone, who gorth always 
naked, with a ſpit on his ſhoylders z and, 
as he goeth through the ſtreets, the ſhop- 
keepers will offer him their rings; and, if 
he thruſt his 12 through their rings, the 
take it for a fayour,, and fign of $0 | 
ſucceſs : the like account they make if 
he takes any thing from their ſhop-boards, 
or box them, or any of their houſe: yea, 
they are yet more mad upon this mad- 
man than ſo, for both men and women 
will come unto him, and kiſs his hand, 
or any other part, ſometimes his thighs, 
and aſk him counſel, for they hold that 
mad-men's ſouls are in heayen talking with 
God, and that he revealeth ſecrets unto 
them. In regard whereof, the baſhaws 
themſelves oftentimes, and chief captains, 
will come unto him with ſome preſent, 
and kiſs ſome part of his naked body, and 
aſk him whether they ſhall go to battle or 
not, and what ſucceſs they ſhall have in 
war: and look, whatſoever he faith, they 
hold it for an oracle. 2 
Not long ſince, the Turks had a victo- 
ry againſt the Chriſtians; and, at their re- 
turn, they reported that this naked San- 
Sheb Mahammet of Aleppo, was ſeen 
naked in the field fighting againſt their ene- 
mies, and that by his help they overcame 
them, although he were not near them by 
many thouſand miles. Whereby you may 
ſee how the devil doth delude them till, 


as he did their forefathers at the firſt by 


Mahomet's Machiavellian devices. 

Their Dervi/es alſo they have in ſuch 
reputation, that oftentimes great baſhaws, 
when they are in disfavour with the king, 
and fear either loſs of life, or goods, or 
both, to avoid danger, will turn Derviſes, 
and then they account themſelves privi- 


 leged perſons from the rigour of their 


MM... 
| The witneſs of a Derviſe, or ofa church- 
man, will paſs better than any man's wit- 
neſs beſides, yea, better than ſheriffs, 
whom they account of Mabomet's kin- 
dred, and they are known from others b 
their green ſaſhes, ' which no man elſe 
may wear: for green they account Ma- 


Lian wearing a 


bemes's colour ; and, if they fee any Chri- 


they will cut it from his'back, and 
{= and ask him how he dare OE 
to wear Mabomet's colour, and whether 
155 be of kin to. God or not: this I have 
known put in practice upon 

not acquainted ab the cuſtoms of the 
country, ſince my coming. One, for hay- 
taken... away. Another wearing green 
breeches under of gown (being 


reec eſpied) 
d his breeches cut off, and he reviled and 


en, 

We of more knowledge come far be- 
hind them in reverencing the preachers of 
the truth, and providing for them ; and 
it is to be feared that they ſhall riſe up at 
the day of judgment, and condemn us 
herein. | 

The Turks haye no printing amongſt 
them, but all their law and their religion 
is written in the Moriſco, that is, the 
Arabic tongue. f 


: 1 
k, 


write and read: and, as for the Latin 
tongue, he 1s a rare man amongſt them 
that can ſpeak it. Some few among(t 
them have the Halian tongue: and many, 
eſpecially in and about Conſtantinople, 
ſpeak the vulgar Greek, that is Romeica 
tongue, For in Conſtantinople there are 
as many Grecians and Zows as Turks, 
The poor amon 
Turks at Aleppo, beg oftentimes in the 
ſtreets in the name, and for the ſake of 
Syntana Fiſſa, who was, as they ſay, a 
whore of charity, and would proſtitute 
herſelf to any mans Bachee/e, as they ſay 
io 4 Arabic tongue, that is, gratis, 
freely. 

The diet of the Turks is not very ſump- 
tuous, for the moſt common diſh is pilaw, 
which is good ſavoury meat, made of rice 
and ſmall morſels of mutton boiled there- 
in, and ſometimes roaſted buckons (that 
is, ſmall bits, or morſels of fleſh.) Their 
more coſtly fare is ſambouſe and mucle- 
bits. Sambouſes are made of paſte like a 
great round K. with variety of herbs 
and meats therein, not minced but in 
buckons. A muclebit is a diſh made of 
eggs and herbs, Their ſmaller ſam- 
bouſes are more common, not ſo big 
as a man's head, like a ſquare paſty, 
with minced meat therein. They have 
alſo variety of helloway, that is, ſweet 
meats compounded in ſuch ſort, as are not 
to be ſeen elſewhere. The poorer ſort 
feed on herbs and fruits of the trees. 
Their moſt common driuk is coffee, which 


is a black kind of drink made of a kind 


. of that colour, 
I 


the Moors and 


Chr Mians, 


ing but green ſhoe-ſtrings, had his ſhoes 


And he is accounted a 
learned man amongſt them, that can 


Sans 


ia, 


Diet of 
the Turks, 
pilaw. 


Coffee. 


of pulſe like peaſe, called coava; which 


being ground in the mill, and boiled in 


water, 


into foreigy Countries: 


water, they drink it 2s hot as they can ſuf- 
fer it; which they find to agree very well 
with them againſt their crudities and feed- 


ing on herbs and raw meats. _ | 
Other hon dane they have cal- 


"nl 


led ſherbet, made of water and ſugar, or 
honey, with ſnow. therein to make it cool; 
for, although the country be hot, yet they 
keep ee eee their 
drin. 


I is accounted e amongſt 
them to give unto their friends, when they 
come 2 yilit them, a fin. jon or ſcudella 
of coffee, which is more wholeſome than 
toothſome, for it WEL concoction, 
and driveth away drowſineſs. Some of 


them will alſo drink berſh or opium, 


which maketh them forget themlely 
and talk idle of caſtles in the air, as thoug] 
they ſaw viſions, and heard revelations. 

Their coffee-houſes are more common 
than ale-houſes in England; but they 
uſe not ſo much to ſit in the houſes, as 
on benches on both ſides the ſtreets near 
unto 2 coffee-houſe, every man with his 
fin: jon full; which being ſmoaking hot, 
they uſe to put it to their, noſes and car: 
and then ſip it off at leiſure, being full 
ff 
amongſt themſelves drinking of it; if 
there be any news, it is talked of there. 
They have alſo excellent good fountain 
waters in moſt places of that country, 
which is a common drink amongſt them, 
eſpecially in ſymmer-time, and in their 
travels at all times of the 107 

Some of our mmerchants have weighed 
their water and ours in England, when 
they haye come home, and have found 
their water lighter than ours by four oun- 
ces in the pound; and the lighter the wa- 
ter is, the more pleaſant it is to drink, and 


goeth down more delightfully, as if it were 


milk rather than water. 


» „ 


In great cities where the fountains are 
cipher” far off, or not ſp F. there 
are certain poor men which go about the 
ſtreets fam morning to night with a bear's 
skin full of water, ſewed up and faſtened 
about their ſhoulders like atinker's budget, 
with a pole of braſs in their hand, and of- 
fer water freely to them that paſs by, ex- 


cept they give them any thing in courteſy, 
yery rarely, | 
The greateſt part of them are very 


ons of the courteous people amongſt themſelves, ſa- 


luting one another at their meetings with 
their hand on their breaſt (for they never 
uncover their head) with theſe words: Sa- 
lam Alike, Sultanum: that is, Peace be un- 
to. you, Sir, Whereupon the other re- 


plieth, Aletem Salam, that is, Peace le un- 


te you alſo. And ſometimes 517 : Elph 
Marbabba janum : or in Turkiſh thus, 


' Event 


Hoſh Geldanos, Sophi Geldanos that is, 
Welcome, my dear friend. And in the 
morning, Subalkier, Sultanum,, that is, 


Cod morrow, Sir : and in the evening 


thus, Miſalter, Sullanum, that is, Good 
An: : when friends and acquaintance 


meet, who have not ſeen one another ma- 


ny days before, they falute one another 
in Turtiſb thus; Neder halen? that is, 
How do you do? in Arabic thus, Th halac 


Szedi ? that is, How: do you do, Sir? and 
16 baltac ? that is, How doth thy fore} | 
(meaning all within his gate.) And fo 


= 


ceed by particulars to ask, how doth thy 
child, ſlave, horſe, cat, dog, aſs, Ic. and 
every thing in the houſe, except his wife; 
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pro- 


for that is held a very unkind queſtion, 


and not uſual: amongſt them. And if a 
man come to their houſes, andat the door 


enquire of the children for their father, 


they will anſwer him : but, if he enquire 


for the mother, they will throw ſtones at 


him and revile him. 

Their women, as hath been ſhewed be- 
fore, have little liberty to come abroad, 
except it be on the eve before their ſab- 
bath, which is Thurſday, to weep at the 

raves of the dead, or to the bagnio's, 

ot-baths, to waſh themſelves, as the a 
of the country is. And, when they come 
abroad, they are always masked ; for it 
is accounted a ſhame for a woman to be 
ſeen barefaced : yea, they are ſo jealous 
and ſuſpicious of them, that fathers will 
not ſuffer their own ſons, after they come 
to fourteen years of age, to ſee their mo- 
thers. 

Theſe are their common ſalutations one 
to another. FER: 

Their more ſpecial falutations to great 
perſonages are thele : | 

When a man cometh to ſalute the 
great Turk, or grand ſignior himſelf, in- 


to whole preſence few are admitted, ex- 


cept ambaſſadors and great perſonages, 


fear of a ſtab, by which means one of 
their grand ſigniors was once killed, and, 


when they return, they go backwards ; for 


it is accounted a diſgrace to turn their 
back parts to a great man. In like manner 


they ſalute their baſhaws and other great 
men, but not led by the arms, but with 


their hands on the breaſt, bowing down 
their heads to kiſs the skirt of his gar- 
ment, pronouncing theſe words, Ollah 
towal. omrac, Seedi : that is, God proton 

your days, Sir. And ſo long as they tal 

with a baſhaw they ſtand with their hands 
on their breaſt, maiden-like, and bow low 
at their departure, and go backward. They 


never uncover their heads unto any man, 


no not to the king himſelf ; yea, it is a 
— 5 word 


they are led between two by the arms, for 


— 
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word 6f-reproach amongſt them to ſay, 
when they diſlike a matter, I had as lief 
thou ſhewedſt me thy bare head. 

They call one another diverſly, and not 
always by their names, but ſometimes by 
their father's calling, trade, or degree : 
as Eben Sultan, that is, The ſon of a King: 
Eben Tarxi, The ſon of a taylor, apc 
And ſometimes by their father's qua- 
lities, as Eben Sacran, The ſon of a drunk- 
ard. 1 os 

And ſometimes 'by their marks, as, 
Colaccis, that is, A man without ears: 
Cowfi Sepher, that 
thin beard. 

And ſometimes by their ſtature, as 
Tow-ill, that is, A tall man: Spire rugi- 
all, that is, A little man. 1 

And ſometimes by their offices, as J- 
aſgee, that is, A ſecretary : Nibe, that is, 
A clerk, &c. 5 | 

And ſometimes by their humours, as 
Chiplac, that is, 4 naked man; or, One 


who was of a humour to wear no cloaths . 


but breeches, 

But their common word of courteſy, 
either to ſtrangers, or ſuch whoſe names 
they know not, or whom they purpoſe 
to reverenee, is Chillabee, that is, Gentle- 
man, And there is no man amon 
them, of any degree, will refuſe to an- 
ſwer to any of theſe names. But if na- 
ture have marked them either with goggle 
eyes, bunch backs, lame legs, or any 
other infirmity or deformity, as they are 
known by it, ſo they are content to be 
called by it. 

But wages that have gone on pilgri- 
mage to their holy city Meccha, where 
their prophet Mabomet was buried, at 
their return are called Hagies, that is, Pil- 
grims, as Hogie Tahar, Hogie Maham- 
"met, &c. which is counted a word of great 
grace and credit amongſt them. And the 
witneſs of an Hogie will be taken before 
any other, | 


Of the Arabians. 


THERE are alſo many Aradians in 
Aleppo, vulgarly called Arabs, or Bed- 
weens, They call themſelves Saracens, 
of Sarah, but they are rather Iſhmaelites, 
of Ihmael, Abraham's ſon by Hagar, 
and therefore alſo called Hagareens, But 
ſome take them to be of the race of the Sa- 
beans, which were wild and ſavage people, 
of $ab.ca, a country in the middle of Ara- 
Zia, towards the eaſt, enyironed with great 


rocks, where is great ſtore of cinnamon, 


and caſſia, frankincenſe and myrrh, which 
people came of Sheba, nephew to Ketu- 
rab and Abraham, Their native coun- 
try was Arabia, a country in Ala, be- 


is, Sepher with the 
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tween Judæa and Egypt, fo called of A. 
rabus, the ſon of Apollo. It is divided in- 
to three tegions, which are theſe, Ara- 
bia Petræa, Arabia Deſerts, and Arabia 
Felix.” But at this day they have no 


certain country or place of abode, but 


wander up and down throughout all H- 
ria, Aſſyria, Galilee, Judæa, Paleſtine, 
and Egypt. As in Job's time they lived 
by theft and robbery, and ſpoil of men, 
ſo do they alſo to this preſent day. They 
have two kings at this day, viz. Dandan 
and Aboriſba; the one their lawful king, 
the other an uſurper, and ſome follow 
the one and ſome 'the other, and are 
bitter enemies one to another; yet have 
I ſeldom heard of any great wars betwixt 
them, for they ſeldom meet. They ne- 


ver come 'into any walled towns or cities, 


for fear of treaſon ; but live in tents, and 


are here to-day, and many hundred miles 


off within a few days after. 


— 


They are a baſe, beggarly, and roguiſh 


Props: wandering a and down, and 


iving by ſpoil, which they account no 


ſin, becauſe they are Mahomet's coun- 


trymen, and he allowed them liberty to 
live by theft. Yet their kings do no great 
harm, but take toll or tribute of the ca- 
ravans as they paſs by, which, if they pay 
willingly, they paſs quietly, and are not 
robbed, but a little exacted upon. 
One of their kings hath oftentimes 
itched his tents near unto the city of A. 
eppo; and many merchants being deſi- 
rous to ſee them, and their order, took 
occaſion to preſent him with ſome ſmall 


| 38 or other, which he took very 


indly, and admitted them to his table, 
and gave them a tent to lodge in all night: 
on the morrow, for breakfaſt, one of 
them made him a minced pye, and ſet ic 


before him, hot, as it came out of the 


oven: but as Diogenes, accuſtomed to feed 
on roots, having a piece of tart given 
him to eat, and, as he was eating it, be- 
ing aſked what it was, anſwered, that it 
was bread ; and, when he was laughed at 
for his anſwer, he faid again, Either it 
is bread of a very good making, or bread 
very well handled in the baking: ſo this Cy- 
nical or Diogenical king accuſtomed to feed 


ä groſly,having never ſeen a pye or paſty be- 


ore, marvelled what it was ; and when he 
ſaw it cut up, and opened, and perceived 
ſmoke to come out of it, ſhrunk back, 
fearing it had been ſome engine to de- 
ſtroy him, and that the fire would follow 
after the ſmoke. But, when he perceived 
no fire followed the ſmoke, he was con- 
rent to taſte of it, and highly commend- 
ed it, as the daintieſt diſh that he ever 
taſted in his life. | 

Theſe Arabian kings never keep any 
| 2 mo- 
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money in their purſes, but ſpend it as faſt 
as they find it, and when they want, with 
their ſword, they ſeck a new purchaſe. 
Some are ſoldiers; fighting taithtully on 
. any ſide that will give them pay. Some 
ot this roguiſh Arabian race follow neither 
of their kings, but wander from place to 
place in caves and rocks, and live by their 
ſword, not only robbing, but killing ſuch 
as they can overcome. Others of them 
(of a better mind) ſojourn in cities of 
trade and traffick, and make themſelves 
ſervants to any nation that will ſet them 
on work, and well reward them. Some 
of them are horſe- Keepers, ſome baſta- 


ges, that is, porters, and ſome under- 
cooks in kitchens, and are very ſervice- 


able. But for the moſt part their lodg- 
ings are on ſome dungzhil or other, or 


odd corner of the city, with ſome ſill7 
tent over their heads. Their wives wear 


rings in their noſes, either of ſilver or 
braſs, faſtened to the middle griſtle of their 
noſe, and colour their lips blue with indi- 
co; and they go always bare-legged and 
bare-fodted, with plates ör rings of braſs 
above their ancles, and bracelets of braſs 


about their hands. They are people 
which can and do endure great hardſhip 


and miſery, both for diet and lodging. 
Their women are ſkilful in mourning and 
crying by art, and therefore they are hir- 
ed to cry at the funerals: of Turks and 
Moors oftentimes, tearing their hair, and 
making all their face blue with indico. 
The chiefeſt thing that I have obſerved in 
them worth praiſe, is this, that they , re- 
tain the uſe of ſpeaking their natural 
tongue to this day, ſpeaking: the Arabic 
naturally, which is a far more learned lan- 


guage than the-Turkiſ» ; for as the Turks 
religion is a mixt religion, compounded 


of many religions, ſo is their language al- 
ſo à medley language, or (as I may juſt- 


ly call it) a linſey-woolſey religion and 
language, compounded of, many other 
languages, wherein nothing is written. 
But the Arabian tongue is a learned lan- 
guage, wherein Avicenna and many learn- 
ed phyſicians have written much; and to 
this day the Turks alcoran, and all their 
law and religion is written in the Arabic 
tongue, which is one of thoſe oriental 
languages which depend on the Hebrew 
tongue; wherein becauſe , y6u:have ſame 


knowledge, and are ſtudious in the tongues, 
(according to your requeſt in your. Jaſt 


letters}I will acquaint 7 what languages 
are here ſpoken and which languages 


are moſt common and commendable for 


travellers to go fartheſt: withal. There 
are here ſpoken ſo many different langua- 


ges, as there are ſeveral nations here dwel- 


ling or ſojourning, every nation (amongſt 
themſelves) ſpeaking their own language. 
And here are of moſt nations in the world 
ſome, who either come with their mer- 
chandiſe to ſell, or buy commodities, or 
ſojourn here as ſtrangers, or elſe have ac- 
ceſs and receſs to this city as travellers. 
But, of all Chriſtian languages, the 1:alian 
tongue is moſt uſed, and therewithal a 
man may travel fartheſt, And, of all the 
oriental tongues, theſe four are moſt ſpo- 
ken in theſe parts, Arabic, Turkiſh, Ar- 
menian, and Perſian, or Agimeſco. Of 
every one of which languages (that you 
may ſee how they ditfer) I will ſhew you 
how they number from one to twenty, to 
ſatisfy your expectation. |. 
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The Manner of NUMBERING in four Oriental Tongues. 


N dabeed, One, 


ay 
WV 
. Three, 
4 Arne. Four, 
„„ SR. -:. an... 
"6, th _- 
7 Sebbab, Seven, 
. A - cnn 
9 Tiſſa, Nine, 
10 ' Aſhera, Ten, 
11 een, 
12 Tentaſb, Twelve, 


13 Telataſh, Thirteen, 
| Fourteen, 


15 Camſetaſh, Fifteen, 
16 Sittaſh, ; Sixteen, 


17 Sebbataſh, Seventeen, 
18 Tementaſh, Eighteen, 
19 Tiſſataſh, Nineteen, 


20 Aſpreen, Twenty. 


Arabic, or Mori ſco. 


And ſo they pro- 


ceed from twen- * 


tytoathouſand, 40 As. 
as for example, / 
0 
Whehed Aſbrine, 21 
Telatine, | 30 , 
Arbine, _ 40S 
Camſeen, 50 
 Setteen, 60 
Sebbain, „5 
Temenin, ' 80 
Tiles, go 
Mee, 100 
Meeteene, 200 
Elph. | 1000. 
9 P Turkiſh, 
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ai Yeandeſdah, 


Of the Jews, 


Beſides all theſe Mabometans (which I 
have already named) there are many Jews 
ia Conſtantinople, Aleppo, Damaſcus, Ba- 
bylon, Grand Cairo, and every great cit 
and place of merchandiſe throughout al 
the Turks dominions, who are known by 
their hats; for they were accuſtomed to 
wear red hats without brims at my firſt 
coming: but lately (the head vizier being 
their enemy) they are conſtrained to wear 


hats of blue cloth, becauſe red was ac- 


counted too ſtately and princelike a colour 
for them to wear, 

They are called by three names, which 
were given to them of old, Firſt, they 
are called Hebrews, (as ſome ſuppoſe) of 

Heber, the fourth from Noah, in whom 
the Hebrew tongue remained at the con- 


| Turkiſh N ph NY OY Armenian, 1A 
1 Beer, | One, Mete, 
2 Kube, Two, 2 Ergucke, 
3 arb, Three, 3 Ericte, 
4 Durt, Four, 4  Chomers,. 
5 Beſch, Five, 5 Hincke, 
6 Alice, Six, 6 Vites, 
S 4 . Tadic, N Seven, 7 ä Yeota, 
8 'Sechees,'" Eight, 8 Outa, 
9 Docbees, Nine, 9 Vina, wy 
10 Ten, 10 Danomecte, 
11 Eleven, 11 Daſtegucte/, 
erza Twelve, 12 Daſwericke, © 
13 Thirteen, 13 Daſnochouers, 
14 | Fourteen, 14 Daſwincke, 
15 e Fifteen, 15 Daſnouvites, 
16 Sixteen, 16 Daſnuota, 
17 Onedec, Seventeen. 17 Daſnouta, | 
18 Onſechees, Eighteen, 18 Daſnouine,' © 
19 Ondocouz, Nineteen, 19 Exan, =T 
20 Egreme. Twenty, 20 Exſan on mecke 
— ” —————— — 
Perſian, or Agimeſco. 
x Euck, 12 Conuandeſdah, 
2 , 13 Siſdab, 
3 Gee, 14 Chouedah, 
4 Chohac, 15 Pounſdab, 
Piancbe, 16 Semi ſdab, 
8 Shoch, 17 Hesttab, 
, Haſte, 18 Heſhiittah, 
8 FHaſtit, 19 Noados, 
9 Nou, 20 Biſt, | 
10 Dab, 21 Biſt Euck, Sc. 


fuſion of tongues, whence he had his name: 
But St. Auguſtine and other fathers af- 
firm, that they were firſt called Hebrews 
of Abraham, with the alteration of a few 
letters, Hebræi quaſi Abrabæi, that is, 
Hebrews as it were Abrahites. | 

Secondly, They were called 1/raelites 
from Jacob ſirnamed {/rael, whoſe grand- 
tather Abraham was. ” 

Thirdly, They were called Fews, after 
that Juda and Benjamin (which for the 
unity of minds were, as it were, one tribe,) 
following Reboboam, the ſon of Solomon of 
the tribe of Juda, made the kingdom of 
Juda. The other ten betaking them to 
Jeroboam, of the tribe of Ephraim, ſet u 
the kingdom of the Epbraimites or Iſrael. 
And what became of theſe ten tribes, the 
Jews acknowledge themſelves to be igno- 
rant, Only ſome of their Rahbi's uk 

. them 
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them to be in Tartary: The only rea- 
ſon which J have heard them alledge for 
their opinion is this, becauſe they often un- 


derſtand by Tartarians, who come from 


thence to uſe merchandiſe in Aleppo, and 


_ elſewhere, that there are many amongſt 
them called by Hebrew names to this day. 
Of theſe three names whereby they are 


known, the moſt common name where- 


by they are called at this day, is, the name 


of Jews. One and the ſame people thrice 
changed their names, and often the — 
of their abode. And to this day they have 
no king nor country proper to themſelves, 
but are diſperſed throughout the whole 
world; — 4 in every place where they 
come, they are contemptible, and of baſe 
account, according to the cry of theſe cru- 
cifiers, His blood be upon us and our chil 
dren; which is fulfilled this day in our 
ears and eyes. They are of more vile ac- 
count in the ſight of Turks than Chriſtians, 
inſomuch that, if a Few would turn Turk, 
he muſt firſt turn Chriſtian, before they 
will admit him to be a Turk, Yea, it 1s 
a word of reproach amongſt the Turks, 
and an uſual proteſtation amongſt them, 
when they are falſcly accuſed of any crime, 
to clear themſelves, they ule to proteſt in 
this manner, F this be true, then God 
grant I may die a Jew. And the 7ews, 
in like caſes, uſe to ſay, If this be net a 


| falſe accuſation, then God grant I may die 


a Chriſtian ; praying better for themſelves 
than they believe, and as all of them muſt 
be that ſhall be ſaved. And the poor 
Chriſtians, ſojourning and dwelling in theſe 
parts, do hate them very uncharitably and 
irreligiouſly; (in that we read Roy. xi. 
many arguments proving that they ſhall 
be converted again z) for on Good Friday, 
in many places (eſpecially at Zane) they 
throw ſtones at them, inſomuch that they 
dare not come out of their houſes all that 
day, and yet are ſcarce in ſafety in their 
houſes ; for they uſe to throw ſtones at 
their windows and doors, and on the roof 
of their houſes. On Thur ſday about noon, 
the Zews begin to keep within doors, and 
continue there with their doors ſhut until 
Saturday about noon, for, if they come 
forth before that time, they are ſure to be 
ſtoned ; but, after noon on Eaſter eve, if 
they come abroad, they may paſs as qui- 


ctly as ever they did. Theſe in their blind 


zeal think to be revenged on. them for 


whom Chriſt prayed, ſaying, Father, for- Þ 


give them, for they know not what they do. 


And ſome ignorant Chriſtians refuſe to 


cat of their meat or bread ; their reaſon 


is, becauſe the Jews refuſe to eat or drink 


with Chriſtians to this day, or to eat any 
meat that Chriſtians kill. But it is not un- 
uſual, amongſt Chriſtians of better know- 


ledge, to cat of the Jews; meat, which 


ordinarily they buy of them for the Jeuos 
to this day eat. not of the hinder part of 
any beaſt, hut only, of the fore parts. 


and ſell the hinder quarters of their beef, 
mutton, kids, goats, c. to Chriſtians, 
They abſerve {till all their old ceremo- 


nies and feaſts, ſacrifices only excepted, 


which the Turks will not ſuffer them to 
do; for they were wont amongſt them to 
ſacrifice children, but dare not now for 
fear of the Turks. Let ſome of them 


have confeſſed, that their phyſicians kill 


ſome Chriſtian patient or other, whom 


they have under their hands at that time, 


inſtead of a ſacrifice. + | 

If a man die without children, the next 
brother taketh his wife, and raiſeth up 
ſeed unto his brother; and they ſtill mar- 
ry in their own kindred. Many of them 
are rich merchants, ſome of them drogue- 
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men, and others brokers. Moſt of them 


are very crafty and deceitful people. They 
have no beggars amongſt them, but ma- 
ny thieves, and ſome who-iteal for neceſ- 
ſity, becauſe they dare not beg. 
They are alſo very great uſurers, and 
therein the Turks excel them ; for, altho* 
there be uſurers amongſt them, yet they 
allow it not; for if a Chriſtian, or any 
man, botrow money of a Turk (though 
he promiſe him intereſt) yet, if he pay the 
principal, he dares not moleſt him for in- 


tereſt, nor complain of him, being againſt | 


their law. ak : 

The Jews ſabbath is on Saturday, which 
they obſerve ſo ſtrictly, that they will not 
travel upon any occaſion on that day, nor 
receive money, nor handle a pen to write 
(as I have known by experience in a doctor 
of phyſic ;) but on the motrow he would 


take double tees of his patient, 


They read their law in the Hebrew 
tongue, written in phylacteries, or long 
rolls of parchment. And: the Old Teſta- 
ment is alſo read in the Hebrew. But their 
cakams and cohens preach in the Spaniſh 
tongue. All matters of controverſy be- 


twixt themſelves are brought before their 


cakam to decide, who is their chief church- 
man, Cakam in Hebrew is as much as 
Sapiens in Latin, that is, a wiſe man; 
and cohen in Hebrew is as much as Sacer- 
dos m Latin, that is, a prieſt. 


Moſt of the Fews can read Hebrew, but 
few of them ſpeak it, except it be in two 


laces in Turi, and that is, at Salonica, 
formerly called Theſſalonica, a city in Ma- 
cedonia, by the gulf 7 bermaicus; and at 
Safetta in the Holy Land, near unto the 
ſea of Galilas; which two places are, as 
it were, univerfities, or ſchools of learn- 
ing amongſt them, and there (hanoris gra- 
tia) they ſpeak Hebrew, 


I have 


n — — 
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1 have ſundry. times had conference 
with many of them; and ſome of them, 
yea the greateſt part 
mous wretches, ' who (when they are 
preſſed with an argument which they can- 
not anſwer) oy Fer? into 1 
ſpeeches, and ſay Cbriſt was a falſe pro- 
— md that his diſciples ſtole him out 
of his grave, whilſt the ſoldiers, who 
watched him, ſlept : and that their fore- 
fathers did deſervedly crucify him ; and 
that, if he were now living, they would 
uſe him worſe than ever their forefathers 
did. | 


Of Chriſtians of ſeveral ſorts ſo- 
journing in Aleppo, 


BESIDES theſe Turks, Moors, and 
Arabians (which are all Mahometans) and 
Jews (which are Talmudiſts) there are al- 
ſo ſundry ſorts of Chriſtians in this coun- 
try, which are of two forts, either ſuch 
as were born, brought up, and dwelled 
in the country; or ſuch as were born in 
Chriſtendom, and only fojourn here for a 
time to exerciſe merchandiſes, 

The firſt fort who were born in this 
heathen country, and dwell there, are 
cither Armenians, Maronites, OE 
Georgians, Chelfalines, or Greets; which 
are all governed by their patriarchs for 
eccleſiaſtical matters. But, for civil go- 
vernment, both they and their patriarchs 
are ſubje& to Turkiſh laws, yea they are 
all ſlaves unto the great Turk, whom they 
call their grand ſignior. 


Of the Noſtranes or Nazaritans. 


AMONGST all theſe ſorts of Chri- 
ſigns, there is amongſt the Maronites 
an ancient company of Chriſtians called 
Noſtranes, quaſi Nazaritans, of the ſect 
of the Nazarites, more civil and harm- 
leſs people than any of the reſt. Their 
country is Mount Libanus (as I wrote 


_ unto you heretofore) but many of them 


dwell at Aleppo, whereof ſome of them are 
caſſiſes, that is, churchmen ; ſome of 
them are cooks, and fervants unto Eng- 
li merchants and others; ſome artifi- 
cers: all of them live ſomewhat poorly, 


but they are more honeſt and true in their 


converſation than any of the reſt, eſpeci- 
ally at their firſt coming from Mount Li- 
banus to dwell in Aleppo; and many dur- 
ing their continuance there, if they be 
not corrupted by other wicked nations 
there dwelling: in whom I obſerved 
more by experience than I heard of them, 
or noted in them when I was — 
them at Mount Libanus. And eſpecially 


of them are blaſphe- - 


for the manner of their marriage, / arid 


how they honour the fame, © 


They buy their wives of their fathets 
(as others there dwelling do) but never 
{ee them until they come to to be married, 
nor then neither, until the marriage be 


ſolemnized betwixt them: for there is a 


rtition in the place where they meet to 

married, nd: the man and his friends 
ſtand on the one ſide, and the young wo- 
man and her friends on the other ſide, » 
where they may hear, but not ſee one a- 


nother, until the caſſiſes bid the young 
man put hus hand through an hole in the 


wall, and take his wife by the hand. And, 
whilſt they have hand in hand, the mo- 
ther of the maid cometh with ſome ſharp 
inſtrument made for the purpoſe, and 
pricketh the new married man's hand, 
and maketh it bleed, And, if he kt her 
hand go when he feeleth his hand ſmart, 
they hold it for a ſign that he will not 
love her: but it he hold faſt, notwith- 
de the ſmart, and wring her hard 
by the hand until ſhe cry, rather than he 
will once ſhrink, then he is counted a 
loving man, and her friends are glad that 
they have beſtowed her on him. 

And, how they honour marriage above 
others, I obſerved by the naming of their 
firſt manchild. For, as —— us, the 
women, when they are married, loſe 
their ſirnames, and are ſirnamed by the 
husband's ſirname, and children likewiſe, 
ſo amongſt them, the father loſeth his 
name, and is called by the name of his 
eldeſt ſon, in this manner: I have known 
a Noſtrane, whoſe name was Mouſe, that 
is, Moſes, wha, having a manchild, nam- 
ed him-U/eph, that is, Foſeph ; and then 
was the father no more called Mouſe, 
Moſes, but Abou Uſeph, that is, the ſa- 
ther of Joſeph. Another, whoſe name 


was Uſeph, named his eldeſt fon Pher- 


iolla, after which he was no more called 
Uſeph, but Abou Pher-iolla, the father of 
Pher-iolla. ' Another man, called Fubrael, 
that is, Gabriel, his ſon at the time of 
baptiſm, being named Mouſe, he always 
afterwards was called Abou Mouſe, that 
is, the father of Moſes : ſuch an honour 
do they account it to be father of a man- 
child. 

Theſe Noftranes reverence their caſſiſes 
8 and kiſs their hand whereſoever 

hey meet them: yet are moſt of them 

altogether unlearned, having only the 
knowledge of the Hriac tongue, wherein 
their liturgy is read. 

They keep their feaſts at the ſame time 
as we do, viz, Chriſtmas, Euſter, and 
1 and at Chriſlmas on the 
Twelfth Day in the morning, called _ 

| | __ phamy, 
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phany, their young men have a cuſtom 
* (betimes in the morning) to leap naked 
into the water: I could never hear an 
reaſon of their ſo doing, but Uzan/z 
Preaſe, the cuſtom of their country. And, 
though it be then very cold, yet they per- 
ſuade themſelves and others, - that :then 
it is hotter than at any other time, and 
that the water then hath an extraordinary 
virtue to waſh away their ſins. 3 
On Monday, in Eafter-Week, and Whit- 
ſun-Waek, theſe Noſtranes go with their 
cCaſſiſes to the graves of the dead, and 
there kneel down, and burn incenſe, and 
pray at every grave. 184 24.0 


Of the Chelfalines. 


THE Chelfalines are Chriſtians, dwel- 
| ling upon the borders of Perſia, between 
Meſopotamia and Perſia, at a place cal- 
led Chelfa. I heſe bring filk to Aleppo, 
to ſell, They are plain-dealing people: 
If a man pay them money, and, by over- 
reckoning himſelf, give them more than 
their due, though there be but one piece 
over, ſo ſoon as they perceive it, though 
it be many days after, they will bring it 
back again, and reſtore it, and think they 
ſhall never return ſafely into their coun- 
try, if they ſhould not make reſtitution 
thereof. Theſe people perſuade them- 
ſelves, and report unto others, that they 
dwell in that place which is called Eden, 
whereinto Adam was put to keep it and 
dreſs it, But ſome hold, chat this plea- 
ſant garden of Eden did extend over all 
the earth, Yet, by the ſecond chapter 
of Geneſis, it appeareth manifeſtly, that 
this garden wherein man was placed, which 
we call paradiſe, was a certain place on 
earth, not ſpreading over all, but only a 
part thereof, - containing a convement 
portion of the country called Eden, bound- 
ing upon the river Euphrates, which riv- 
er is divided into four ſtreams, and run- 
neth (or at leaſtwiſe did then flow) in man- 
ner as it is deſcribed, Gen. 11, 10, Sc. 
And Eder is the name of a country, ſo 
called for the pleaſantneſs of it. For Ha- 
dan, in Hebrew, is, in Engliſh, to delight. 
From hence allo the Greeks call plcaſure 
£J ory. > 

And howſoever it be ſomewhat pro- 
bable, that theſe Chelfalines dwell now in 
that country which was called Eden, yet 
Plato and Ariſtotle, and Lactantius, and 
others, do conſtantly affirm, as they 
have received of ancient monuments, that 
mountains, rivers, iſlands, and countries 
| have received much alteration in this 
kind. Szcily is ſaid to have been divided 
from Hay, Cyprus from Syria, Lugland 
from 8 by the violence of the ſea, 

Vol. I. | 


— 
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whereas, before 
loponneſus is to the . reſt of Grtece, or ak 
the town of Rye (at high water) ſeem- 
eth to be to the reſt of England ſo that no 
certainty can be given, either by reading 
or travelling, of the place where Fd 
was, becauſe theſe rivers run in other 
ſtreams; foraſmuch as Cyrus, at the tak- 
ing of Balylon, is affirmed to have re- 
ſtrained the main channel of this very 
river Zuphratesunto an unwonted courſo 
and to have divided the river Gindes, 
which is next unto it in greatneſs, into 
360 ſtreams. Beſides, the country of 
Meſopotamia, by which theſe rivers paſs, 
being partly dry and ſandy, and ſeldom 
watered - with the. ſhowers of heaven; 


and, on the other part, exceeding fruit- 


ful by the nature of the ſoil; is, by the 


| Induſtry of the inhabitants, fo nouriſhed 


with waters, by cutting out channels and 
ditches out of the main. ſtreams, as the 
ſame is amended, where it is barrren, of 
the ſame unfruitfulneſs; and corrected 
again of its over rich increaſe, where it is 
over- fertile. No marvel therefore if 
theſe rivers are not fully agreed upon by 
writers, having loſt perhaps their ancient 
ſtreams, together with their names, as 


paradiſe, and the whole earth beſides, 


hath loſt her ancient fygyitfulneſs. 

And theſe Chelſfalines are ignorant peo- 
ple, and have no reaſon to prove that 
they now dwell in the place which was 
called Eden, whereinto Adam was put to 
keep it, and to dreſs it, but that the 
river Euphrates, and other rivers, men- 
tioned, Geneſis ii. 10, 11, 12, run by 
their country. Ran} % A 

Others of them ſay, that they have 
received it by tradition from their elders, 
from time to time. But thut which God 
hath concealed I will not ſearch out; for 
notwithſtanclingall that I have read, heard, 
or ſeen in my travels, I refolve myſelf, 
that no man living can demonſtrate the 
place, which God, for the ſins of Adam, 
accurſed ; and ever fince the place is un- 
known. 


© Of the Greeks. 
T HE Greeks are very ſuperſtitious, 


ſubtle, and deceitful: people, infomuch 


that it is grown to a proverb amongſt the 


Chi fida in Grego ſura intrego: 
That is, | 
He, that truftath to a Greek, 
Shall be intrigu'd, and ſtill to ſeek. 


They hate the Papiſts, and yer in ma- 


ny things agree with them, as in auricu- 
902 „ 
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lar confeſſion, tranſubſtantiation, and ſome 
other opinions ; but their liturgy is read 
in the vulgar tongue. | 
The Greeks in Aleppo are very poor, 
for they are there, for the moſt part, but 
brokers or baſtages, that is, porters; and 
many of their women as light as water, 
maintaining their husbands, themſelves, 
and their families, by proſtituting their 
bodies to others, And their own huſ- 
bands are oftentimes their panders or pro- 
curers to bring them cuſtomers, | 
But the Greeks that live at Conſtantino- 
ple are many of them great merchants, 
and very rich; but exceeding proud, and 
ſumptuous in apparel, even the baſeſt of 
them, and eſpecially their women, who 
though they be but coblers wives, or poor 
artificers wives, yet they go in gowns of 
ſattin, and taffety, yea, of cloth of ſilver 
and gold, adorned with precious ſtones, 
and many gems and jewels about their 
necks and hands, They care not how 
they pinch their bellies, ſo that they may 
have fine apparrel on their backs. And, 


at the time of their marriage, the women 


condition with their husbands, to find 
them decent apparel, and convenient diet, 
and bring them before their patriarch of 
Conſtantinople to confirm it ; which, if it 
be not performed accordingly, if they 
complain to their,patriarch, they are de- 
vorced preſently, and ſhe taketh another 
husband, better able to maintain her ; and 
he may marry another woman if he pleaſe, 


Only one inſtance thereof will I give 


you in a matter notoriouſly known to all 
nations ſojourning or dwelling in or about 
Conſtantinople, 

In Pera or Gallata, on the other ſide 
the water, there is a moſt famous, or ra- 
ther infamous Greek whore, called Cha- 
ratza Sophia, that is, Miſtreſs Sophia, the 
daughter of a poor Greek widow, who 
liveth by laundry, who being married un- 
to a Greek, becauſe he kept her not fine 
enough, ſhe complained of him to the 
patriarch, and was divorced from him 
and preſently thereupon took another man, 
who was aChriſtian in name, but no Greek, 
but one who was, as is reported of him, 
born in no land in the world, but by ſea, 


and was brought up in Poland until he 


were thirteen or fourteen years of age, 


and then came to Conſtantinople, and 
ſerved many maſters there, at the firſt in 
the baſeſt ſervices, both in the ſtable, and 
in the kitchen, and afterwards in better 
ſervices than he deſerved, being both un- 
learned and irreligious, 

This man had many children by this 


infamous woman Sophia: yet, after many 


ears, ariſing to higher fortune, turned 
er away, and married another woman; 


for themſelves and their children. 


and, to daub up the matter ſomewhat 
ſmoothly, procured a Greek taylor to mar- 
7 this Sephia, and gave many hun- 
dred dollars with her to her portion. 


But this Charatza could not content her- 


ſelf long with this Greet taylor, but ad- 
mitted daily other men into her company; 
whercupon the poor taylor ran away with 
his money, and left this light houſwife to 
the mercy of her former lovers, having 
three husbands living, yet ſhe herſelf liv- 
ing with none of them. This is common 
in every man's mouth thereabouts, and 
talked of many thouſand miles off, to the 
diſgrace of this country, and ſlander of 
Chriſtianity. 5 ien, 
And, both at Conſtantinople, Aleppo, 
and other places of Turkey where there is 
trafficking and trading of merchants, it is 
no rare matter for Popiſh Chriſtians, of ſun- 
dry other countries, to cut Cabine, as they 
call it, that 1s, to take any woman of that 


country where they ſojourn {a Turkiſh wo- 


man only excepted, for it is death for a 
Chriſtian to meddle with them) and when 
they have buught them, and enrolled 
them in the cady's book, to uſe them 
as wives ſo long as they ſojourn in that 
country, and maintain them gallantly, to 
the conſuming of their wealth, diminiſhing 
of their health, and endangering of their 
own ſouls. And, when they depart out 
of that country, they ſhake off theſe, 
their {weet-hearts, and leave them to ſhift 
And 
this they account no ſin, or at leaſt 
ſuch a ſin, as may be waſhed away with a 
little holy water. ; 

And theſe are the virtues which many 
Chriſtians learn by ſojourning long in Hea- 
then countries : which is not to be mar- 
velled at; for, if Joſeph, a good man, 
living in Pharaoh's court, had learned to 
ſwear by the life of Pharaoh z and Peter, 
a great apoſtle, being in the high prieſt's 
hall but once, denied Chriſt thrice ; we 
may well think, that they which dwell 
long in wicked countries, and converſe 
with wicked men, are ſomewhat tainted 
with their fins, if not altogether ſowred 
with the leaven of their ungodlineſs. 


Of thoſe whom they call Franks or Free- 
men, ſojourning in Aleppo. 


T HE other ſorts of Chriſtians living 
in Aleppo, are ſuch as are born in other 
parts of Chriſtendom, and only ſojourn 
there for a time to uſe traffic and trade 
in merchandize ; and theſe are Engliſhmen, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and o- 
thers, wham they call by a general name 
Frangi, that is, Franks, or Freemen, For 
all the reſt, even from the greateſt baſhaw 


or 


* 


or vizier unto the pooreſt peaſant, are 
ſlaves unto the grand ſignior, Who only is 
free; and all the reſt are born, brought 
up, live and die his ſlaves: for the grand 


ſignior can command the head of any one 


of them at his pleaſure. © © 

Yea, if ſome great vizier or baſhaw, to 
whom he hath committed the government 
of ſome city or country, fall into his diſ- 
favour, if he ſend but a Cappagy, that is, 
a Purſevant to him with his writing, with 
a black ſeal in a black box, none of them 
all dare withſtand him, but ſuffer this baſe 
cappagy to ſtrangle him ; though it be in 
the houſe before his wives, children, and 
fervants, yet none dare lift up their hand 
againſt him, | 

There was a baſhaw of Aleppo, who go- 
verned the city and country adjoining, 
who was in the disfavour of the king, and 
the king ſent a cappagy to ſtrangle him; 
who enquiring for the baſhaw's houſe at 
Aleppo, and underſtanding he was at his 
garden, four miles from the city, he rode 
and met him in the way, and opened his 


black box, and ſhewed him his commiſ- 


fion to ſtrangle him, whereat his counte- 
nance changed, and he only craved this 
favour, that he might have liberty to ſay 


his prayers before he died; which perform-_ 


ed, he yielded his head, and was ſtran- 
gled, ſitting on his horſe before all his fol- 
lowers, which were at leaſt one hundred 
men; and no man durſt ſpeak one word 


againſt it, much leſs offer to reſiſt him, 


but ſaid, it was God's will it ſnould be ſo. 

And not only the great Turk doth thus 
tyrannize over his ſlaves, but every baſhaw, 
who hath government over others in a 
city or country, tyrannizes over thoſe 
which are under his regiment; and, ſome- 


times ſtrangles, ſometimes beheads, and 
ſometimes 13 terrible tortures, thoſe 


who offen Vea, oftentimes without of- 
fence; only becauſe they are rich, and 
have fair houſes, the baſhaw will lay to 
their charge ſuch things as he himſelf 
knoweth to be untrue, and put them to 
death that he may ſeize upon their goods. 

There was a ſheriff or a green- head in 
Aleppo, whom they account Mahomet's 
kindred, who offending the baſhaw, and 
braving himin terms as though he durſt 


not puniſh him, he cauſed one of his of- 


ficers to go with him home, and, when 
he came before his own door, openly in 
the ſtreet to break both his legs and 
arms, and there let him lie, and no man 

durſt find fault, or give him food ; or, 
phyſician, or ſurgeon come to him; or wife 
or ſervants take him into the houſe, but 
there he lay all day, and ſhould ſo have 
continued until he had died for hunger, or 
dogs eaten him, had not his friends given 


wiſe there were no dwellin 


money to the baſhaw_ to have his throat 
cut to rid him out of his pain. And this 


is a common puniſhment amongſt them. 


And, ſometimes for ſmall offences, they 
will lay a man down on his back, and 
hoiſt up his feet, and with a cudgel give 


him three or four hundred blows on the 


ſoles of his feet, whereby many are 
lamed! | 

And ſome they ſet on a ſharp ſtake 
naked, which cometh from his funda- 
ment up to his mouth, if he find not fa- 
vour to have his throat cut ſooner, 

And ſome are ganched in this manner : 
they are drawn up, by a ro 


bout their arms to the top of a gazouk, or 


gibbet full of hooks, and let downwards 
again, and, on what part ſoever any 
hook taketh hold, by that they hang un- 


til they die for hunger. 
And ſome in like ſort are drawn over 


a gibbet, and they being compaſſed about 


the naked waiſt with a ſmall cord, the 
cord is drawn by two men to make them 
draw up their breath, and ſtill pulled 
ſtraiter and ſtraiter, until they be lo nar- 
row in the waiſt, that they may ealily be 


cut off by the middle at one blow, and. 


then the upper part is let down on a hot 
gridiron, and there ſeared up, to keep 
them in ſenſe and feeling of pain fo long 
as is poſſible, and the nether part is 
thrown to the dogs, Sc. 


Unſpeakable is their tyranny to thoſe 


that fall into their hands, not unlike the 
tyranny of the Spaniards towards the poor 
Indians who never offended them. 


men, live in greater ſecurity amongſt them 
than their own people, by reaſon thatthey 
are governed by conſuls of their own na- 
tion, and thoſe conſuls alſo are backed b 

ambaſſadors for the ſame nations which 
are always leigers at Conſtantinople : and, 
when their conſuls abroad are offered 
wrong, they write unto the ambaſſadors, 
how, and by whom they are wronged : 
and then the ambaſſador procureth from 
the great Turk commandments to the ba- 
ſhaw of Aleppo to redreſs their wrongs, 
and puniſh ſuch as offend them. Other- 
for Franks 
amongſt them, but they ſhould be uſed 
like ſlaves by every ſlave. 

And, notwithſtandin 
ambaſſadors too, yet they are oftentimes 
abuſed by Turks, both in words and 
deeds, ; 

In words they revile them as the Egyp- 
tians did the Iſraelites, and call them 
Gours, that is, Infidels and Cupec, that 
is, Dog; and Canzier, that is, Hog: and 


by many other odious and reproachful 


e them, 


names. And, though they ſtri 
yer 
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faſtened a- 


their conſuls and 


1 


They, whom they call Franks or Free- 


et dare they not ſtrike again leſt they 
| foe their hand, or be worſe uſed. _ 

They alſo oftentimes make Avenias of 
ns WE is, falſe Accuſations ; and ſub- 
orn falſe witneſſes to confirm it to be 
true: and no Chriſtian's word will be 
taken againſt a Turk, for they account us 
Infidels, and call themſelves Muſſelmen, 
that is, trus Believerr. 
This miſery abroad will make us love 
our own country the better when we come 
thither. And this is the beſt leſſon which 
I have learned in my travels, Mundi con- 
temptum, that is, ' the 
world, And St, Paul's leſſon, Phil iv. 
11. In whatſoever ſtate Jam, therewith. 
to be content. 


Oh! how happy are you in England if 


you knew yourown happineſs : but as the 
prodigal ſon, until he was pinched with 
nury abroad, never conſidered the plen- 


ty of his father's houſe : ſo many in Eng- 


land know not their own felicity, becauſe 
they do not know the miſeries of others, 


/ 


The contempt of the. 
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But, if they were here in this Heathen 
country, they would know what it is to 
live in a Chriftian commonwealth, under 
the government of a. godly king, who rul- 
eth by law and not by luſt ;, where there is 
plenty and peace, and preaching of the 
goſpel, and many other godly bleſſings 
which others want. 

And God long continue his mercies to 
our noble king James, and his whole 


realms, and give us grace as far to excel 
other nations in thankfulneſs as we do in 
happineſs, 


And thus for the preſent I commend 
you to the moſt gracious protection of the 
Almighty Jehovah, beſeeching him, if it 
be his will, to ſend us a joyful meeting 
both in this world, and the world to 
come, Amen, | 


Tuus pos T4 xc} Ah, 
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ALETTER ſent from Jeruſalem into England, 
wherein Relation is made of the Voyage of five 
Engliſhmen from Aleppo in Syria Comagena to 
Jeruſalem, and what famous Places, and memorable 
Matters they ſaw in the way thither, and at je- 


ruſalem. 


Salutem ex animo) in Authore ſalutis, &c. 


Orſhipful and my fingular good 
x friend, I being now, by the provi- 
clence of God, at My Jar Captus a- 
more tut, raptus honore loci, tor the love I 
hear to you, and delight I conceive in this 
famous, place, where our ſweet Saviour 
Chriſt vouchſafed once his bleſſed bodily 
preſence; I could not but remember you 
with ſome ſalutation from hence, having 
ſuch choice of meſſengers, by reaſon of 
5 great concourſe of people unto this 
place at this preſent, from ſundry places of 
Chriftendom, to tranſport my letters unto 
you; nothing -doubting but that as my 
tormer letters, which 15 written unto 
you both from Aleppo and other places, 
concerning my former voyages, and ſuch 
things as, by diligent obſervation, I noted 
in my travels, were acceptable unto you; 


ſo that this ſhall be much more acceptable, 


both in regard of the place from whence 
it came, as alſo of the ſubje&t- matter 
herein contained z being my voyage from 
Aleppo in Syria Comagena to Jeruſalem, 
undertaken this preſent year 1600, not 
moved as pilgrims with any ſuperſticious 
devotion to ſee relicks, or worſhip ſuch 
ae as they account holy, but as travel- 
ers and merchants, occaſioned by dearth 
and ſickneſs, peſtilence and famine, in the 
city where we ſojourn: which two are ſuch 


inſeparable companions, that the Grecians 


diſtinguiſh them but by one letter, calling 
the peltilencc aus, and the famine : 
by reaſon whereof all traffic was hinder- 
ed, and thoſe merchants whom they call 
Franks or Freemen, either removed to o- 
ther places; or ſuch as ſtayed in the city, 
cauſed their gates to be ſhut up, and came 
not abroad until So entered into Leo, 
which is uſually, the twelfth or thirteenth 
day of Fuly, at which time the plague ſtill 
ceaſeth in this place, tho' it be never ſo 

great 


Cane To- 


Man. 


- 


into foreign, Counties. 


great, and all that are then ſick, amend ;. 
and ſuch as then come abroad need not 
fear any danger. The Turks, Moors, A. 
rabians, and other Mabometans, never re- 
move for fear of any ſickneſs, nor refuſe 
any man's company infected therewith ; 
for they ſay. every man's fortune is writ- 
ten in his forehead, and that they ſhall 
not die before their time, not knowing 
what it is to tempt God, and to refuſe 
ordinary means, But in the interim, from 
the beginning of this ſickneſs, which was 
in March, until the expected and un- 
doubted end, when the ſun entered into 
Leo, we whoſe names are ſubſcribed, for 
cauſes abovementioned, took our voyage 
trom Aleppo towards 3 having 
letters of commendation from Clariſſimo 
Imo, the Venice conſul, and ſundry others 
of the chief Halian merchants, to their 
padres at Jeruſalem, for our kind uſage 
there, with liberty of conſcience. 

Anno. Dem. 1600, March g. After din- 
ner we ſet forth, guarded with janizaries, 
and accompanied with ſundry Engliſh, [ta- 
ltan, and French merchants, who in kind- 
neſs rode with us ſeven or cight miles, to 
bring us on the way, and then returned to 
Aleppo. But moſt of our Eng-iſþ mer- 
chants brought us to Cane. Tomarn, ten 
miles from Aleppo, where we made merry 
with ſuch good chear as we brought with 
us. 
money but goat's milk, whereof we had 


as much as we would. Here we purpoſed 


to have ſlept all night, but having no 


other beds but the hard ground, with Ja- 
cob's pillow (a good hard ſtone) under our 


heads, unaccuſtomed to ſuch down-beds, 


we could not ſleep, but ſpent the time in 


honeſt mirth until it was paſt midnight, 
and then our friends took their leave of 
us, and returned towards Aleppo, and we 


proceeded in our journey towards Jeru- 
ſalem; 
way dangerous and thievith, our janizary, 
Byram baſhaw, willed us every one to take 
a match lighted in our hands, and to 


The night being dark, and the 


whirl it about, that the fire might be ſeen 


the further to terrify the thieves, leſt they- 


ſhould ſurprize us on the ſudden. 


When the day appeared, our way was 


_ pleaſant and comfortable unto us, until we 


Saracoop. 


came to a village called Saracoop, whither 
we came about noon, March 10. And 
becauſe our ſeiſenars, or ſumpter horſes, 
(which carried proviſion for man and horſe, 
as the cuſtom of the country is) were tired, 
and we ourſclves alſo (for want of ſleep 
the night*paſt) wearied and hungry, we 
were conſtrained to lodge there all night 
on the hard ground by our horſes heels, 


in an old cane, diſtant from Cane Toman 28. 


miles. 


V O I. 5 


For there was nothing to be had for 


March. 11, betimes in the morning, we 
departed from Saracoop, and came betimes 
in tire afternoon to a fine village called 
Marrah, where there is a very fair new 
cane, built by Amrath (commonly called 
Morat) Chillabes, ſometimes Defterdare: 
that is, treaſurer of Aleppo, and atterwards 
of Damaſcus, who for the refuge of tra- 


vellers, and their protection againſt chieves, 


built a ſtately ſtrong cane, like unto 
Leaden-hall, or rather the Exchange, 
in London, where there are fair upper 
rooms for great men in their travels, and 
the nether rooms are for ordinary travel- 
lers and their horſes; but in hot weather 
the beſt make choice to ſleep on the ground, 
in low rooms, rather than in their cham- 
bers, The founder hereof alſo ordained, 
that all travellers that way ſhould have 
their entertainment there at his colt, He 
alloweth them bread, pilaw, and mutton, 
which our janizaries accepted of,; but we, 
ſcorning relief from Turks without mo- 


ney, ſent unto the village, where (beſides 


our own proviſion, which we brought 
with us) we had allo other good things 
for money. Marrab is diſtant from Sa— 
racoop 24 miles. 

March 12 was a very rainy day, yet 
we travelled all the forcnoon, until we 


came to a village called Lacmine, Which, rw 


atar off, made ſhew of a very far village, 
but when we came thither we tound it ſo 
ruinous, that, there was not one houſe able 
to ſhroud us from the ſhower ; the inha- 
bitants thereof having forſaken it, and fled 
into the mountains to dwell, for fear of 
the janizaries of Damaſcus, who, travel- 
ing that way, uſed to take trom them, not 
only victuals for themſelves, and proven- 
der for their horſes, without money, 2 
whatever things elſe they found, in their 
houſes, Only there was a little church or 
chapel there in good reparation, where- 
into (for a little moncy) we obtained leave 
ta enter, ourſelves with our horſes, and 


carriage, and there we brought out our 


victuals, and refreſhed ourſelves, and bait- 
ed our horſes, and reſted until it left rain- 
ing. After the ſhower, while our horles 
were preparing, we walked into the fields, 
near unto the church, and ſaw many poor 
people gathering mallows, and three-leaved 
graſs, and asked them what they did with 


their food; and that they boiled it, and 
did eat it: then we took pity on them, 
and gave them bread, which they recety- 


ed very joyfully, and bleſſed God that 


there was bread in the world, and ſaid, 


they had not ſeen any bread the ſpace of 


many months. We alſo gave unto them 
{mall pieces of ſilver, to relieve their ne- 


it; and they anſwered, that it was all 


ceſſity, which they received aut 
and 
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and wiſhed that their country were in the 
hands of Chriſtians again. 

The ſhower ceaſing, we rode from this 
chapel and village of lack money (1 
ſhould have ſaid Lacmine, but might ſay, 
lack men and money too) and rode for- 
ward until we came unto a village or town 
called Tyaba, where (becauſe it was near 
night) we deſired to lodge, but could not 
be admitted into any houſe for any mo- 
ney ; whereupon our chief janizary Byram 
baſhaw went into an houſe, and offered 
to pull man, woman, and child out of 
the houſe, that we might bring in our 
horſes, and lodge there ourſelves, But, 
when we ſaw what pitiful lamentations 
they made, we intreated our janizary ei- 
ther to perſuade them for money, or to 
let them alone. And underſtanding that 
there was a fair city in our way, ten miles 
off, we five, with our janizary, being well 
horſed, rode thither, and left our carriage 
with the reſt of our company at Tyaba, 
to come to us betimes in the morning, 

This city is now commonly called A. 
man, but of old it was called Hamath, 
2 Kings xvii, Here we lodged in a fair 
cance, but on the cold ground, and upon 
the hard ſtones, and thought 3 
well provided for, that we had an houſe 
over our heads to keep us dry. Here we 
met with victuals for money, and proven- 
On the morrow the 
reſt of our company came unto us from 
Haba, and one of our horſes being lame, 
we ſtayed there all that day to buy an- 
other, and met there that day another 
ſwaggering janizary of Damaſcus, of our 
old acquaintance at Aleppo, called Maho- 
met baſhaw, who came from Jeruſalem 
with Halian merchants, whom he had 
guarded thither, Theſe gave us good 
directions for our voyage, and told us what 


dangers they had eſcaped. Hamatb is from 
Marrab about five and thirty miles. 


On the fourteenth of March we tra- 
velled from Hamath, a pleaſant way, and 
a ſhort day's journey, to a fine town, vul- 
garly called 7emſe, but formerly U, di- 

ant from Hamath but twenty miles. Fhis 


is ſaid to have been the city where Fob 


dwelt, and is to this day called, by the 
Chriſtians inhabiting in thoſe borders, 


Job's city, And there is a fruitful valley 


near unto it, called the valley of Uz, and 
a caſtle not far off, in the way to Tripoli, 
called Uz caſtle to this day. But I made 
ſome doubt whether Fob were ever at this 
place, for 7ob is ſaid to have dwelt amongſt 


the Edomites, or wicked Idumæans: and 


1dumea bordered upon Arabia Felix, and 
not near Syria, where this city, called Uz, 
ſtandeth, whence the Sabeans came, which 
with violence took away Job's oxen and 


aſſes. And Job is ſaid to come of the po- 
ſterity of E/au. And ſome think him to 
have been the ſon of 4braham by Keturah. 
Yet might this city, now called //emſe or 
UZ, be the land of one called by name 
Uz: for I do find, in the genealogies of 
— holy ſcripture, three men of that name 

Z. 
One was Aram's ſon, nephew to Noab, 
Gen. x. 23. 

A ſecond was Nachor, Mrabam's bro- 
ther's ſon by Milcah, Gen. xxii. 21. 

The third was of the poſterity and kin- 
dred of Eſau, as appeareth in his genea- 
logy, Gen. xxxvi. 28, Whence ſome ga- 
ther, that Job was an Idumæan, of the po- 
ſterity of Eſau. But others affirm him 
to have been the ſon of Abraham by Ketu- 
rab. And it is not unlikely that ſome one 
of theſe three might have dwelt at this 
place in Syria, called Uz, which by cor- 
ruption of time was called Heme, 

On the fifteenth day of March we 
went from Uz towards Damaſcus, which 


is four days journey off, and all the way, 


until we came within ten miles of Da- 
maſcus, is a deſart, uninhabited, and a 
thieviſh way; only there are erected in 
the way certain canes to lodge in. But if 
they bring not proviſion with them boch 
for man and horſe, and ſome quilt or pil- 
low to ſleep on, the hard ſtones muſt be 
their bed, and the air their ſupper: for 
ſome of their canes are nothing but ſtone- 
walls to keep out thieves, In cities they 


have very ſtately canes, but not for tra- 
vellers, but for themſelves to dwell in; 


for every rich man calleth his houſe a cane. 
But the canes, that ſtand in high-ways, are 


in charity erected by great men, for the 


protection of travellers; but molt of them 
are very badly kept, and are worſe than 
ſtables. Our firſt day's journey from U 
was a very uncomfortable and dangerous 
deſart: we ſaw no houſe all the way until 
we came into a village called Haſſia, where 
we lodged in an old caſtle diſtant from 
Uz twenty-two miles, 


March 16, from Haſia, we rode to 1, 


Na. 


an antient Chriſtian town called Charrah, Charrah., 


where our proviſion being ſpent, we made 
a ſupply thereof, and bought bread and 
wine of the Chriſtians there dwelling. It 
is inhabited by Greeks and Turks, but go- 
verned by Turks only. There is but one 
church in the town, which is dedicated to 
St, Nicholas, by the Chriſtians, who firſt 


builded it. But both Chriſtians and Turks . 


pray therein: the Chriſtians on the one 
ſide, or ile of the church, and the Turks 
on the other. But the Chriſtians are over- 
ruled by the Turks, and conſtrained to find 
them oil to their lamps in the church, 


For the Turks not only burn lamps in their 
| | churchgs 


Nebecke. 


Cotifry. 


into ſoreign Conntries. 


churches ,every night, but, during the 
whole time of their lent, they beſet the 
battlements of their ſteeples round about 
with lamps. But, when their lent is ended, 
they bura lamps in their ſteeples only once 
a week, and that is on Thur/day at night, 
which is the eve before their ſabbath. Af- 
ter we had refreſhed ourſelves here, half 
the day being not yet ſpent, we rode from 
hence to a poor village called Nebecke, or, 
as they pronounce it, Nebhkeh, where we 
lodged in an old cane, diſtant from Haſſia 
twenty-ſeven miles. ; 

And underſtanding, at this place, that 
the way that we were to paſs on the mor- 
row was full of Arabs, and that two days 
before many were killed by them, we 
feared to go any farther. Yet meeting 
with company. contrary to expectation, 
Masch 17, we went forwards, and ſaw no 
houſe nor company all the day long be- 


ſides ourſelves, until we came to a village 


called Cotifey, where we lodged in a very 
ſtately new cane, built by Huan baſhaw, 
and not altogether finiſhed, This cane 
doth far excecd that at Marrah, before- 
mentioned, for hereunto is adjoined a fair 
new church and a bazar, that is, a market- 
place where travellers may buy many 
good things. Here is allo meat for tra- 
vellers, and provender for their horſes to 
be had at the founder's coſt, And, in 
the middle of this cane, there is a fair 
large fountain of water, of hewn ſtones 
four-ſquare, wherein there is excecding 
good water for travellers to drink, and 
chambers for their lodging: but, if they 
will have any beds, they muſt bring them 
with them, or ſleep on the hard ground, 
as moſt men that travel that way are won 
to do. | 
March 18, from Cotifey we had no 
much more than twenty miles to Dama/- 
cus, 'Thefirſt ten miles was a deſart and 
dangerous way, and we hardly eſcaped 
danger: for an Arabian horſeman, ſeeing 
us come, ſtood as a ſpy in our way, to view 
our ſtrength, and marked every one of us 
very narrowly, and what weapons we had, 
and then rode up an high mountain as faſt 
as if it had been plain ground, to ac- 
quaint his companions what a prey he 
had found for them. Whereupon our 
Janizary caſt aſide his upper garment be- 
ing a gamberlook, and bade us all make 
ready our weapons, and he himſelf rode 


before us with his lance on his ſhoulders, 


expecting their coming upon us ſudden- 
ly: but they, having eſpied, from the top 
of the mountain, fifty janizaries of Da- 
maſcus at the leaſt, with their jimmo- 
glans coming after us, came not, and ſo 
by the providence of God we eſcaped 
their hands. 


The other part of our way to Dama/- 
cus was a pleaſant plain of ten miles in 
length, having many fruitful villages, 
fine rivers, and pleaſant gardens thereon. 
At our entrance into this plain or valley, 
riding down an hill, we beheld the proſ- 
pect of Damaſcus ten miles off, whither 
we came about two of the clock in the 
afternoon, and took up our lodging in 
the middle of the city, at a cane called in 
Moriſco, Cane Nebbe, that is, the Cane 
7 the Prophet; but, by the Turks, Cane 
Taramin, where we hired three cham- 
bers for our money, and our ſervants 
bought our meat, and dreſſed it them- 
ſelves, as they did all the reſt of the way, 
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where we could get any thing. To this 


end we took a cook with us, and other 


ſervants from Aleppo, to dreſs our meat, 


and to look to our horſes. Here we met 
with Frenchmen, and other Chriſtians, 
ſtaying for company to go to Jeruſalem. 

At Damaſcus many Jewiſh merchants 
and Greeks, and others, knew ſome of 
us, and came to ſalute us, and preſent us 
with ſuch good things as they had, both 
wine, bread, kids, and fruit, and lent us 
very good beds, with ſheets and other 
furniture, which refreſhed well our weari- 
ed bodies. 

March 19 and 20, we ſtayed at Damaſ- 
cus to reſt ourſelves, and ſee the city. 


Of Damaſcus. 


DAMASCUS is a moſt ancient ci- 
ty; and as /atah ſpoke of it in his time, 
The head of Syria is Damaſcus, 1ſaiah 
vii. 8, ſo Damaſcus is the chief city of 
Syria to-this day. The ſituation thereof 
is moſt pleaſant, being built on a plain 
ground, ſtrongly walled about, and a 
ſtrong caſtle therein, with many fine rivers 
running on every ſide of it, eſpecially A. 
bana and Pharpar, mentioned 2 Kings v. 
which now are divided into many heads. 

The Turks ſay, that their prophet Ma- 
homet was once at Damaſcus, and that, 
when he ſaw the pleaſant ſituation of it, 


and beheld the ſtately proſpect of it, ex- 


2 all others that ever he ſaw before, 
he refuſed to enter into the city, leſt the 
pleaſantneſs thereof ſhould raviſh him, 
and move him there to ſettle an earthly 
baer and hinder his deſire of the 
cavenly paradiſe, | | 

It hath alſo many pleaſant orchards and 
gardens round about the city, and ſome 
ways, for the ſpace of a mile and more 


about the city, there are many orchards, 


and great variety of fruits: ſome called 
Adam's apples, and Adam's ſigs, and 
ſundry other 17 fruits. Damaſcus is 
called by the Turks Sham, and they cal 
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it the garden of Turkey, becauſe there 1s 
no place in all the Turks dominions, eſpe- 
cially in Syria, that yieldeth ſuch abun- 
dance of fruit. Here we ſtayed two days 
and three nights to reſt ourſelves, and ſee 
the city. And having a Greek to our 
guide, he ſhewed us firſt a ſtately moſque, 
or 7. as s church, erected in the place 
where the temple of Rimmon ſtood, men- 
And two other me- 
morable matters, mentioned Alis ix. 2 5. 
viz. the place where the diſciples let down 
Paul in the night, through the wall, ina 
basket, whereof the Chriſtians there dwel- 
ling keep an exact memorial; taking 
upon them to demonſtrate the very place 
of the wall : which we not believing, 
they confirmed it with this reaſon, that 
Damaſcus was never overcome ; and that 
there have been Chriſtians dwelling there 
ever ſince the time of Paul, and therefore 
might keep a memorial of the very place. 
But, to let the place paſs, the thing itſelf 
we know to be true, 

He ſhewed us alſo the houſe of Anani- 
as, whnch is under the ground, whereinto 


we were led down a pair of ſtairs from the 


ſtreet, as it were into a cellar ;z and, the 
door being unlocked, we entered with 
candles into the place, where we ſaw two 
dark chambers, where a man cannot ſee 
to read in the day-time, without candles ; 
here, they ſay, he lived in ſecret for fear 
of the Jews, 
thither to ſce that place, with a coal writ 
their names on the wall, and there are fo 
many names there already, that there is 
ſcarce room for any other to ſet his name. 

Some of them report Damaſcus to be 
built in the place where Cain killed his 
brother Abel. And ſome ſay it is near it, 


and offered to bring us to the place; but 


we refuſed, 
They take upon them alſo at Damaſcus 


to demonſtrate the place where St, George 


was buried, fo they do likewiſe at Aleppo, 


but I think the one to be as true as the 
other. There is a fine town near unto Da- 
maſcus, about two or three miles diſtant 
on the fide of an hill, called Salbia, from 


- whence a man may behold the proſpect 


of the city of can, ph moſt pleaſantly, 
with the gardens and pleaſant places about 


it. The 
At Damaſius we met many thouſand 
Turks going on pilgrimage towards Mec- 


cha in Arabia, to viſit Mahomet's ſe- 
pulchre, as they uſually do every year 
about their Byram time; for they hold 
that whoſoever once in his life-time ſhall 
not $0 on pilgrimage to Meccha, to ſee 
the ſepulchre of their propher, ſhall never 
enter into paradiſe, And therefore ſome 
of them got thither often intheir life-time, 


Many Chriſtians, coming 


partly for devotion, and partly to buy 
merchandize. For there are brought thi- 
ther, at this time of the year, great ſtore of 
commodities from India, Perfia, and o- 
ther places ; and none may buy or ſell 
there but Mahometans. And it is forbid- 
den to all Chriſtians, upon pain of death, 
to come near Meccha within five miles : 

artly, leſt they ſhould marr their mar- 

ets; but chiefly, leſt they ſhould ſee 
their folly or rather madneſs in worſhip- 
ing an iron ſepulchre, after the ſight where- 


of, many of their old men (who think 


never to come thither again) uſe to pull 
out both their eyes, after they have teen 
ſo holy a ſight (as they account it) as their 
prophet's ſepulchre, and think thereby to 
inherit heaven: 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 
| That is, 
In ſuch ſhameful fort themſelves to deſace. 
Their religion moves them from want 0 
grace, 


And whoſoever (ſay they) dieth in his 
pilgrimage thither, or returning from 
thence, is ſure to go to heaven preſently. 
And they, that have been there but once, 
are always after called Hogies, that is, Pil- 
grims: and are called by that name in this 
manner : 

Tf his name before were Mahomet, he 
is at his return to be called Hogy Mahomet . 
If before Muftapha, he is always after 
called Hogy Muſtapha, &c. And they 
that have * often at Meccha, and re- 
turned again, are called great Hog ies. And, 
every year when the caravan of pilgrims 
returneth from Meccha, he that hath been 
ofteneſt is called h great Hogy; and is 
greatly honoured of them all, for he rid- 
eth before them in more ſtately appare] 
than they, with flowers and garlands about 
his horſe ; and, when they come near any 
eu city, the chief men in the city ride 

orth to meet him, and bring him into 
the city with great ſolemnity. 

They falſly affirm, that this their temple 
at Meccha in Arabia was built by Abraham, 
and they prepare themſelves with greater 
care to go to worſhip there, than any 
Chriſtians do when they come to the 


hearts of all hatred and malice, and re- 
concile themſelves one to another, Sc. 
Otherwiſe they hold that all their labour is 
loſt, and that they ſhall be never a whit 
the better for their pilgrimage. But if 


they forgive one another, and repent 
them for their former ſins, they think 
there to obtain full remiſſion of all their 
fins, and that at their return they are pure 
and without ſpot, b 
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March 21, we departed from the city 
of Damaſcus, and, about five or ſix miles 
from the city, ' paſſed by a village called 
Daria ; near unto which we ſaw a great 


multitude of men, women, and children 
on their. knees in the highway: and, by 
that time they had ended their devotion, 
we drew ſo near as to ſalute them; and 
asking what they were, it was told us, 
that they were all Chriſtians of ſundry na- 
tions, viz. Armenians, Greeks, Cheifalines, 


Naſtranes, and ſundry others, who went 
to Feru/alem to viſit and worſhip the ho- 
iy places there, We asked further, what 
they meant to fall on their knees in that 
place : they anſwered us, that it was the 
place where St. Paul was converted, and 
that it was their cuſtom, when they travel- 
led that way, to fall on their knees, and 
pray unto God to convert them. TIiey 
were in number at leaſt four or five hun- 
dred people. There was a Greek patriarch, 
and an Armenian biſhop in their compa- 
ny. Many of them knew us (having 
ſeen us in Aleppo) and ſaluted us by our 
names, Werode a while in company to- 
gether, and lodged all together that nig ht 
at a cane called Saſſa, diſtant from Da- 
maſcus twenty ſix miles, | 
March 22,we rode before the reſt of the 
company. Our way that we travelled all 
this day was exceeding hard, rocky, wa- 


teriſh; and barren, called Arabia Petræa, 


where our horlcs oftentimes ſtuck faſt in 
the puddles and miry places, and ſome- 
times ready to break their own legs, and 
their riders necks among rocks and ſtones. 
It was neither pleaſant going on foot, nor 
riding this way, for there was no path nor 
even ground, but huge ſtones and rocks 
ſo near together, that our horſes could go 
but a foot pace, and oftentimes met with 
ſuch marſhes and quagmires, that we were 
conſtrained to go- far about before we 
could find better ways to paſs over. It is 


alſo exceeding cold in this place always (in 


reſpect of other places in that country) 
for there are neither trecs, nor houſes, nor 
high hills to Keep away the violence and 
force of the winds, The caravans, that 
travel uſually that way betwixt Damaſcus 
and 
troubleth them more than all the reſt, and 
that they never paſs by that way, but they 
leave two or three of their camels behind 
them, ſome misfortune or other befalling 


unto them. We ſaw alſo, in ſundry places 


this way, the carcaſſes of many dead ca- 


mels which have miſcarried amongſt the 


rocks. It is alſo a very thieviſh way, full 
of wild Arabs : yet, by the providence of 
God, we came ſafely that day to Conetra, 
where we lodged in a good cane, diſtant 


from Saſſa twenty-cight miles. 


Yo. I. 


FED", ſay, that this day's journey | 


After our tedious travel to Conetra, find- 
ing the place pleaſant at our coming, thi- 
ther, we walked about to ſolace ourſelves 
in beholding the green paſtures and run- 
ning rivers near unto it, and in 1 . 


the order of ſundry nations there aſſembled 


together from ſundry places. Some com- 
ing from Egypt, and bound to Damaſcus, 
pitched their tents without the cane, near 
unto the river. Others coming from Da- 
maſcus, and bound to, Jeruſalem, accom- 
modated themſelves, in ſuch ſort as they 
could, within the cane. But eſpecially in 
a bazar, like unto a cloiſter, adjoining un- 
to the cane, we took pleaſure to wall up 
and down ſome few turns, which the 
Turks beholding, wondered at us : for it 
is not their cuſtom, in thoſe hot countries, 
to walk up and down as we do in cold 
countries, but to ſit ſtill on the ground 
like brute beaſts; and one of them came 


unto us, and asked us what we meant to 


walk up and down in ſuch ſort, and whe- 
ther we were out of our way, or out of 
our wits. If your way, ſaid he, lieth to- 
ward the upper end of the cloiſter, why 
come you downwards? We anſwered him, 
for our pleaſure. He replied, that it was 
greater pleaſure to ſit ſtill, than to walk 
up and down when we need not, Bur 
their brutiſh ſitting ſtill on the ground was 
as ſtrange unto us, as our walking up and 
own was to them, 3 
It ſeemed no leſs ſtrange unto them to 


| ſee a Chriſtian with a cut doublet: and 


they called him fool, and asked him what 
he meant to make holes in his coat : for 
they neither cut nor pink any of their 
garments, but wear them all plain, ſpa- 
ring no coſt to guard them with lace of 
ſilver and gold, if they be able. 

And ſuch as wear long hair on their 
heads, the Turks call ſlovens, and account 
them ſavage beaſts ; for they themſelves 
wear no hair on their, heads at all, but 
ſhave them every week once, and oP 
them warm with a turbant or white fa 


made of cotton wool, which they never 


uncover in their ſalutations to any man, 
but bow their heads, and with their hands 
on their breaſts, | 
But, if a man have a fair long beard, 
they reverence him, and ſay he is a wiſe 


man, and an honourable perſonage. But, 
if they have no beards at all, they call 
them, if they be young, Bardaſſes, that is, 


Sodomitical boys, But if they be men 


grown, and have no beards, they call 


them fools, and men of no credit ; 
and ſome of them refuſe to buy or ſell 


with, ſuch, and ſay they have no wit, and 


that they will not believe them, Se. 
March 23, we had a more pleaſant 
way ; for the firſt ten miles we rode 
98 through 
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through the fields, and a very pleaſant 
park, But, when we came out of this 
park or foreſt, we were ſomewhat troubled, 
artly by reaſon of the bad way, and part- 
y by bad people in the way, The wa 
was ſlony and rocky, as the former day's 
journey was, but yet dry, and not "ng 3 
for it was but the deſcending arocky 
hill, where though the way were dange- 
rous under feet, yet it was pleaſant before 
our faces, for we beheld the proſpect of 
part of the Hoy Land, viz. Galilee. 
But, at our deſcending this moun- 
tain, the people did more trouble us than 
the way ; for there ſat amongſt the rocks 
in our way many Turks and Arabs, with 
maces of iron and other weapons, who 
ſtayed us and demanded Caphar or toll- 
money ; we were glad to ive them con- 
tent, that we might paſs ſafely by them, 


as Jacob big pan to ſend his brother Eſau 
Ne 


An admo- 
nition for 
travel 
lors. 


gifts, for a Ne noceat, as the lawyers ſpeak, 
that is, for ſear of danger. 
But the caravan of Chriſtians, who came 
after us, though they were many hundreds, 
yet ſome of them being not able, ſome 
not willing to pay ſo much money as oy 
demanded, were ſhrewdly beaten wit 
their, iron maces. There was a Feſuit in 
their company, who eſcaped not without 
ſtripes, a 570 0 as I have heard, he re- 


- 


| pic, and counted it meritorious, in that 


e ſuffered in ſo holy a voyage. And in 
my hearing, at 7eruſalem, one of his com- 
panions told him, that he merited much 
to ſuſtain ſuch trave! and labour, and be 
at ſo great coſt and charges, and ſuffer ſo 
99 for Chriſt*s ſake : But I know, 
had it not been more for love of his purſe 
than for love of Chriſt, he might have e- 
ſcaped without ſtripes, yea, with theſe kind 
ſpeeches Marnabbah Janum, that is, Wel- 
come, my friend or ſweet-heart. 

At another place in my travels I heard 


a friar bragging of his good works, and 
ſaying, that he had done ſo many good 


works, that, if he ſhould kill three men, 
his good works would make ſatisfation, 
and merit remiſſion for them all. To 
whom one in my company anſwered, 
that by his murder he might merit indeed 
a double reward, viz. death in this life, 
and damnation in the life to come, for 
blood will have blood ; for whoſoever 
ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood! beſhed ; but to let paſs theſe Jeſui- 
tical Febuſites, or, Febuſtical Feſuits : In 
that theſe travellers were thus beaten for 
ſparing their purſes, and, tho' they were 
many hundreds, durſt not ſtrike them a- 


gain, here I may fitly take occaſion to 


teach thoſe that purpoſe to travel into 
Turkey, how to behave themſelves, If 


they be ſet upon by thieves, they may de- 


fend themſelves in their travels, if they be 


nothin 


ſtrong enough ;, but, if they be polling of- 
ficers, as theſe were, they muſt not be 
contradicted. But neither in their cities, 
nor in their travels, may they ſtrike again, 
though they be abuſed and beaten, by any 
man, except they be thieves and robbers ; 
for if they do, they ſhall either be put to 
death, or have their hand cut off, Nei- 
ther, if a man receive a box on the ear at 
any of their hands, muſt he give one 
bad word, or look frowning upon him 
that ſmote him : for then he will ſtrike, 
himagain, and fay, what, Goure, doſt thou 
curſe me, and wiſh that the devil had me ? 
But he mult kiſs his beard, or the skirt of 
his garment, and ſmile upon him, and then 
he will let him paſs, | 
Wherefore, travellers into thoſe parts 
muſt look upon the picture of a ſervant, 
as of old he was wont to be painted, that 
thereby they may learn how to behave 
themſelves in travel. 
I read, that of old they were wont to 
paint the picture of a ſervant at the doors 
of their houſes, that their ſervants might 


. fee how they ſhould behave themſelves. 


And he was painted on this manner ; 
with the ſnout of a ſwine, the ears of an 
aſs, the feet of an hart, with hands open, 
with his garments cleanly, and on his 
head a bonnet, having on his back a coul- 
ſtaff, with two veſſels, the one having in 
it fire, the other water. 

This deſcription, though it be rude and 
homely, yet it teacheth plainly ſervants 


and travellers their duties, 


The ſwine*s ſhout declareth that they 
muſt not be dainty-mouthed, but muſt be 
content with any meat which God hath 
provided for man. 

The aſs's ears, that they muſt patient- 
ly bear the ſharp ſpeeches of their maſters, 
without anſwering again, 

The hart's feet, that they muſt be ſwift 
in doing their buſineſs. | 
Their hands wide open, that they muſt 
be faithful, not deceitful : they muſt do 
cloſely or ſecretly : they muſt 
have their cheſts, their hands, their hearts 
open to their maſter's eye and command- 
ment, when it pleaſeth him to call them 
to account, 

Their garments comely and honeſt, 
which their bonnet declares, that they 
muſt not be ſlovenly, but handſome, and 
decently apparelled, and yet not proudly 
above their degrees. | 

The coul-ſtaff on their ſhoulder, that 
they muſt not refuſe to do any. work, no 
not to carry water, | 

And the fire and water, the one before 
them, and the other behind, ſheweth their 
diſcretion in their buſineſs : they muſt 
not mingle fire and water together. 


Moſt 


[ 
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Moſt of theſe qualities are required in 
travellers. In diet they muſt not be dain- 
ty, but eat what they can get. Their 
ears muſt not be nice, for they ſhall hear 
ſpeeches enough to offend them. Their 

eet muſt be ſwift to fly from dangers : 
their hands wide open to give liberally : 
their apparel alſo muſt be neat in cities 
where they ſojourn, for their credit: but, 
when they travel abroad, it muſt be ſim- 
ple, for their ſafety : for, the baſer their ap- 
parel is, the better ſhall they paſs : for, if 
they wear good apparel, their throats will 
be cut for their apparel, and hope of much 
money: for thofe that go brave they ac- 
count rich, And whereas in ſervants it 
is commendable to have aſſes ears; in 
travellers it is needful to have aſſes backs 
alſo, to take all abuſes in good part, and 
rather to bear an hundred abules than to 
offer one. 

Wherefore ſervants and travellers muſt 
always remember this diſtich, or couple 
of verſes following : 5 


Mobile vincendi genus eſt patientia, vincit 
Qui patitur : fi vis vincere, diſce pati. 
That is, | 
A noble kind of conquering 
Is patience to ſee and hear: 
He which forbeareth, conquereth ; 


If thou wilt conquer, learn to bear. 


But to leave theſe matters, and to pro- 


ceed to my voyage. At the foot of this 
mountain there is an old cane where uſual- 
ly travellers lodge: but, it being yet noon, 
we reſolved to travel eighteen miles fur- 


ther, to the ſea of Galilee, At the foot of / | 
one F-ſeph, not Joſeph the ſon of Jacob, 


this ſtony hill, hard by this cane, there 
runneth a pleaſant river, which divideth 
Syria from Galilee, And over this river 
there is a fair bridge, the one end whereof 
15 out of the Holy Land, the other in it. 
This river is called Fordan, the head 
whereof cometh from mount Libanus, and 
maketh three ſeas. | 

The firſt is the waters of Maron, which 


we left on our right hand, about ten miles 


off : the other on the left hand, which 
lay in our way as we ſhould travel. 

The ſecond is the ſea of Galilee, or Ti- 
berias, or lake of Genneſareth, 

The third is the ſea of Sodom, called 
Mare mortuum, where the river Jordan 
endeth, | 

The bridge that croſſeth this river Jor- 
dan, at the entrance into the Holy Land, 
is called Jacob's bridge, for two cauſes: 

Firſt, it is ſaid that there Jacob met his 
brother _ | | 

Secondly, that there Jacob wreſtled 
with an angel, 


ſold him to | 
to us incredible: firſt, becauſe that was a 


A Deſcription of the Holy Land. 


The whole Holy Land of old was call- 
ed Canaan, and it was divided into three 
parts, viz. Galilee, Fudea, and Paleftine. La- 
ter writers call them all by the name of Pa- 
leſtine. The firſt part of Canaan, called Ga- 
lilee, beginneth atthis bridge, and tothis day 
it is a very pleaſant and fruitful country. 
After we were entered into Galilee, about 
two miles from the bridge, our janizary 
asked us whether we would go up to a 
mountain, and fo to Sapbetta, near unto 
mount Carmel, which is a place of learn- 
ing for Jews ; or keep the lower way, 
and go by the ſea of Galilee, which is the 
pleaſanter way; and thereof we made 
choice, and took Saþhetta in our way af- 
terwards. 25 

About ſeven miles from Facobò's bridge, 
our guide brought us to a well, adorned 
with marble pillars, and covered with 
ſtone, which is ſaid to have been the pit 
wherein hin was put. when his brethren 

ie Iſomaelites. But it ſeemed 


dry pit, and this is full of ſweet water. 
Again, Jacob dwelt at Hebron, twelve 


miles beyond Jeruſalem, and his fons kept 


ſheep in Shechem. And that dry pit 
whereinto they put Joſep? was at Dothan, 
which we faw afterwards. ' And this pit, 


which they ſhewed us with marble pillars, 


was in Galilee; not near Dothan nor $he- 
chem, where Joſeph's brethren kept their 
father's ſheep. 5 

But by others of better judgment we 
underſtood that this alſo was called Fo- 
eph's pit, or well, becauſe it was built by 


but ſome other. But the ignorant people, 
which travel that way, arc apt to beheye 
any things that are told them. About ten 
miles from this well, we came to a cane 
called by the Moors Minium, but by the 


' Turks Miſſia, hard by the ſea of Galileg, 


where we lodgcd all night, having travelled 
that day, by computation, thirty-ſix miles. 

The 24th of March, we rode along by 
the ſea of Galilee, which, John vi. 1, is 
called by two names, vi. the ſea of G 
lilee, or Tiberias; Galilee, becauſe it is in 
Galilee: and Tiberias, becauſe the city 71. 
berias was built by it, and Bethſaida, an- 


other antient city, of both which we ſaw 


ſome ruinous walls. And it is faid in that 
chapter, John vi. 1, that Jeſus went over 
the ſea of Galilee: and in ancther place, 


that he went beyond the lake. And, Luke 


ix. 10, it is ſaid that he went into a ſoli- 
tary place, near unto a city called Bejh- 
aida, which place of John I learned to 
underſtand better by ſeeing it, than ever 
I could before by reading of it. For, ſee- 
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ing that Tiberias and Bethſaida were both 


eities on the, ſame ſide of the ſea, and 
_ Chriſt went from Tiberias to, or near 
unto Beth/aida, I gather thereby that our 


Saviour Chriſt went not over the length or 
breadth of that ſea, but over ſome arm, 
boſom, or reach thereof, viz. ſo far as 
Tiberias was diſtant from Bethſaias ; 
which is alſo confirmed in that it is ſaid 
elſewhere, 4 great multitude followed him 
on foot thither ; which they could not 
have done if he had gone quite over the 
ſea, to the other ſide among the Gergeſens, 


which is out of the Holy Land. And there- 


fore this ſea of Galilee is alſo called the 
lake of Genneſareth, becauſe the country of 
the Gergeſens is on the other ſide the lake, 
from whence the ſwine ran headlong into 
the ſca, and were choaked therein; and 


as that place was out of the Iloly Land, fo 


the people, which then inhabited it, were 


as far from holineſs, when they requeſted 


our Saviour Chriſt to depart out of their 
coaſts, And ſuch like holy people inha- 
bit there ſtill, viz. wild Arabs and Turks, 
&c, We ſaw alſo (near unto this ſea) 
the place where that town (mentioned 
Jobn ii. 1.) called Cana of Galilee ſtood, 
where our Saviour Chriſt, at a marriage, 
turned water into wine ; in place whereof 
there ſtandeth now a poor village inhabi- 
ted by Turks. 

This ſea of Galilee is (by computation) 
in length eight leagues, and in breadth five, 
and every league is three miles; and then it 
incloſeth itſelf into a narrower compaſs, 
carrying but the breadth of an ordinary ri- 
ver until it come to Sodom, where it end- 
eth, which is called Mare mortuum, that is, 
the dead Sea. 

After we had rode about ſeven miles b 
the ſea of Galilee, we left it on our left 
hand, and aſcended up to a mountain on 
the right hand. 

This mountain was not very ſteep, 
but exceeding pleaſant and fertile, for (be- 
ing the ſpring; time) it was ſo beſet with 
ſuch variety of flowers among the green 
graſs, that they ſeemed to fleer in our fa- 


ces, and to laugh and ſing (as the pſal- 


miſt ſpeaketh) as we went, Fal. Ixv. 13. 


Ils is ſaid to be that mountain men- 
tioned John vi. 9, where our Saviour 


Chriſt wrought a miracle in feeding five 
thouſand men with five barley loaves, and 
two fiſhes, | 

When we came to the topof the moun- 
tain, we ſaw Saphetta on the 1 * hand, 
an univerſity of the eus where they ſpeak 
Hebrew, and have their ſynagogues there. 
The city Saphetia is ſituated on a very 
high hill with three tops, and ſo the city 
hath three parts; one part is inhabited by 
Jews, the other two by Turks, We aſk- 
ed ſome Jews, whom we knew formerly 


. noiſe as if they cried. 


mendable ſaying : 


to have been merchants of Aleppa, What 
they meant to leave their trade and to live 


there: They anſwered, they were now 


old, and came thither to die, that they 
might be nearer to heaven. We told them, 
that howſoever they might ſeem there to 
be nearer unto heaven, whilſt they lived, 


becauſe they dwelt on a high mountain; 


ker that they ſhould not be nearer 


eaven, when they died, unleſs they 
repented and believed in Chrift, &c. 
The Jews have here more liberty than in 
any part of the Holy Land, They dare not 
come to Jeruſalem, for fear leſt the Chrif- 
tians there dwelling, ſhould ſtone them. 

| Whilſt we were at Saphetia, many 
Turks departed from thence towards Mec- 
cha in Arabia, And, the ſame morning 
they went, we ſaw many women playing 
with timbrels as they went along the 
ſtreet, who made a yelling or ſhrieking 
We asked what 
they meant in ſo doing? It was anſwer- 
ed us, that they mourned for the depar- 
ture of their husbands, who were gone 


that morning on pilgrimage to Meccba, 


and they feared that they ſhould never ſee 
them again, becauſe it was a long way, 
and dangerous, and many died there every 
year, It ſeemed ſtrange to us, that they 
ſhould mourn with muſic about the ſtreets, 
for muſic is uſed in other places at times 


of mirth, and not at times of mourning. 


But they did it parve conſuetudinis cauſe, 
for a little cuſtom's ſake. And I doubt 
not, but many of them were glad for 
their departure, and would be gladder 
if they would never come again, they uſe 
them ſo kindly. 

And, underpretence of devotion, many 
travel to 4 0 to buy their Indian and 
Perſian commodities: for many of them 
ſee their palpable ignorance, and in ſecret 
ſpeak againſt it to thoſe with whom they 
may be bold, and ſay, their religion is 
naught ; yet (being merchants) to avoid 
poverty they travel thither amongſt the 
reſt. So true 1s that common and com- 
Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indos: 
Per mare, pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per 


ignes. 
ae That is, | 
The merchant man though ſlow of foot, 
To th* Indian ſhore doth run: 
By fea, by land, by fire by ſword, 
That poverty he may ſhun. 

Yea, there was one of our chief learn- 
ed men in Conſtantinople, Anno Dom. 
1604, ſpoke againſt their Alcoran, which 
is the book of all their religion, but he 
loſt his head for his labour, which he wil- 
lingly and cheartully yielded unto them. 

Al the way which we travelled this 
| day, 
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day was very pleaſant, and all the ground, 
both hills and dales, very  fruittul, ac- 
cording as it is deſcribed by Muſes, Deut. 
viii. 7, 8. and Deut. xi. 10 and 11. 


And we came that day, about two of 


the clock in the afternoon, to à village, 
called, in the Arabic tongue, {-ne/ Tyger, 
that is, by interpretation, The merchant's 
eye, wherein there. are two very fair 
caſtles for travellers to lodge in from dan- 
ger of wild Arabs, which abound in thoſe 
parts: we took up our lodging in the 
neareſt caſtle, which is the faireſt. 

After we had refreſhed ourſelves, and 
ſlept a while, being hard by Mount 
Tabor, we deſired to aſcend to the top of 
it; and ſo much the rather, becauſe I had 
read, that the -papiſts, to prove the. pri- 
macy or ſupremacy of Peter above the 
reſt of the apoſtles, alledge this for one 

ment, after that Chriſt was transfi- 
gured upon Mount Tabor, as we read, 
Matthew xvii, 1, 2, Sc. and there ap- 
peared to them. Moſes and Elias, talking 
with him, Peter ſaid to Jeſus, Maſter, 


It is good for us io be here, let us make. 
here three tabernacles, one fur thee, and ons 


for Moſes, and one for Elias. Which, 
lay they, at his requeſt was done, and re- 


main there to this day: which, to make 


trial of, we took Ally one of our janiza- 
ries, and rode towards the mountain, 
But, underſtanding that it was very dan- 


gerous by reaſon of wild Arabs, which 
lodged in caves, rocks, and buſhes about. 
the mountain, we hired. ſome of the prin- 


cipal Arabs to go with us, and guard us 
from the reſt, And, as we went, we be- 


held the proſpect of the mountain to be 


very pleaſant, ſomewhat ſteep, but not 
very high, in reſpect of ſome other moun- 


tains thereabout) nor very large, but a 


comely round mountain, beſet with trees 


and thick buſhes, which at that time of- - 


the year flouriſhed green : we rode as far 
as we could for ſteepneſs, and then left 
ſome of our ſervants 'at the foot of the 
mountain to keep our horſes, and took 
upon us to clamber up on foot, which 
we ſhould never have been able to have 


done, had there not been very high graſs, 


ſprigs, and buſhes to hold by. 

One of our Arabs went up before us, 
as faſt as if it had been even ground, but 
we came very ſlowly after, which he per- 
ceiving, would look back, and often uſe 
theſe words to chear us, Gel, Gel, Gel, 
that is, Come, come, come: And ſome- 
times theſe, Ihbalac, Seeadi? How do 
you, maſters? We were almoſt out of 
breath, and 'one of our company cried, 
For the love of God let us return, for I 
can go no further; oh, I ſhall die, I ſhall 
= 5 one of us, being nearer 

QL. I. 


think he ſhould live fo long. They an- 
0 


the top than he himſelf ſuppoſed (to chear 
the reſt) ſaid, Come bene 4 am on 
the top; which ſome what heartened the 
reſt: otherwiſe they had all gone, dawn 
. gh; A 


Being on the top, wereſted a while to 


take breath; and then we walked up and 


dovn the top of the mount, and ſaw on- 
ly one houſe, or rather low cottage, un- 
inhabited, having only, two dark; rooms 
in it, meet for. foxes or jackalls to lodge 
in, and ſaw no. ſign of any other tavern 
or tabernacle, Only we underſtood, that 
(many: years ſince) there was a monaſte- 


ry there inhabited by popiſn friars, but, 
being moleſted by the 4rabs, took away 


the holineſs with them, and left the moun- 
tain behind them; yet {till they call this 
Mount Tabor, in Ialian Monte Santo, 


that is, The holy mountain, as it there were 
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ſame inherent holineſs in the mountain. 


And, two days after we had been there, 
came a jeſuit and two friars, with a young 
gentleman of Paris, in France, who was 


a proteſtant ; and ſome other company Confe. 
with them, who had a deſire to aſcend to rence 


1 top of this holy mountain, and went betwixt a 
af 


; th, | 1 jeſuit and 
together until they. were weary, which A rote. 


was at the foot of the mountain, and in gant. 


the heat of the day : wherefore the French 
gentleman ſaid, he would ſtay for them 
there until they returned, but was him- 


ſelf already weary, and would go no 


higher; the jeſuit and friars reproved 
him, and called him fool, and told him 


he did not know what he might merit by Merit- 
going to the top of that holy mountain, mongers. 


Merit {ſaid the gentleman) what may I 
merit? Thou mayeſt merit, ſaid they, Hf 

years pardon, The gentleman, to Poole 
a jeſt with them, asked them whether he 
might merit fifty years pardon for the time 


paſt, or for the time to come: If, ſaid 


e, for the time paſt, I am not ſo old 
(for he was but twenty-two years of age) 
if not for the time to come, he did not 


ſwered him, if he did not hve ſo long, 
he might give the years which remained 
to his friends. Vet could they not per- 
ſuade him to go up any higher. | 
The ſame jeſuit called this French gen- 
tleman heretic, becauſe he did not pro- 
feſs himſelf a Romaniſt: he denied his ar- 


gument; and, although he was not able 


to diſpute with him ſcholar-like, yet he 


anſwered him Chriſtian- like, and told 


him, that he did ablior the name of Rome, 
and the nature more: The jeſuit ſaid, 
Thou ſcarce knoweſt the name, much 
leſs the nature of Rome. The gentleman 
replied, I have read of both. And, that 
Rome had a name N to her nature, 
he ſnewed by theſe verſes following: 
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Roma quid eff? Quod te docuit præpo- 
'  fhletus ordo. df cath 
Quid docuit ? Jungas ver ſa elementa, ſcies. 
Roma amor eft: Amor ef ? Qualis? 
Præpaſterus. Unde hec ? 5H 
Roma mares. Noli dicere plura : ſcio. 
The ſame in Exgliſb. gp 
Rome, what is? A love, A love? 
What love? . | | 
Contrary unto kind. 
How ſo? Rome loveth men. No more. 


Ceaſe ſpeech, I know thy mind. 
He futther told him, that he had been | 


at Rome, and both ſeen and heard the 


manner of life, which he and his fel- 
low jeſuits lead, and that he was not ig- 


norant how odious they were even unto 


other papiſts, amongſt whom one of. 


them gave him a hymn made by a pa- 


piſt at Rome, againſt jeſuits, a copy 


whereof he gave unto me; which I have 
thought good here to ſet down, that the 
world may ſee that unity, both in religi- 


on and converſation amongſt them, where- 


of they make ſuch boaſt, when one ſect 


of papiſts maketh rhymes and hymns 


* \n lali- 
an word, 
ſignifying 
grain, 
wherewith 
they feed 
their poul- 
try fat, 


+ An Itali- 


an word, 
ſi ;nifying 


{/ts or mor- + 


ell. 


to the diſgrace of another, in ſuch ridicu- 
lous manner as followeth : 


Hymnus hic eſt modus vitæ, 
Quo utuntur jeſuitæ. 


OPULENTAS civitates 
Ubi ſunt commoditates, 
Semper quærunt iſti patres. 


Bonum panem, melius vinum, 
Non recipiunt peregrinum, 
Neque ſurgunt ad matutinum. 


Carne pingui vitulina, 
Per quam exul eſt vaccina, 
Plena eſt borum coquina. 


Indii Galli atque pa vones, 
Quorum cibus ſunt“ macherones, 
Horum patrum ſunt Þ buccones. 


Crocum, piper, cum amomo, 
Et que nullus ſanttus homo 
Habuit, habent iſti in domo, 


Quando vocant carcerati, 
Bonis omnibus privati, 
Dicunt, ſumus occupati. 


Sed fi vocant potentes, 
Divitliis affluentes, 
 Rogant Deum & omnes gentes, 


Divitumque patrimonia, 
Maęnalumque matrimonia, 
la irattant ſandtimonia. 


Si quis dives inſrmatur, 
Pro ejus morte Deus rogatur, 
Quando hereditas ſperatur. 


O lupinam feritatem, _ | 
Prædicando charitatem, 1 A 
Noftram rapiunt hereditatem, ” © 
Habent opes Venetorum, © 


Gravitatem Hiſpanorum, - 
Et potentiam Romanorum. ' © 


Si quis querat regia officia, '* 
Eccigſiaſtica beneficia,. . 
Horum dantur amicitia. 


Dominantur temporale, | 


Dominantur ſpirituale, 
Dominantur omne : & vale. 


The ſame in Engliſh, . 


This hymn the uſual. form doth give, . 
In which the jeſuits do live. | 


TO wealthieſt cities, where, the rather, _ 


They moſt commodities may gather, 
Flies every jeſuitiſh father. 


Beſt wine they drink, and eat good bread, 


With which no ſtranger ſees them fed, 
Nor notes how long they lie in bed, 


With groſs beef they will never deal, 
But, for it, fat and tender veal ; 


To their full kitchens ſtill they ſteal, 


Indian cocks and turkies great, 


Fed always with the pureſt wheat, 


Are thoſe bits that theſe fathers eat. 


Saffron, pepper, nouriſh them, 
And roſes of Jeruſalem, 
Of which no holy man doth dream. 


When priſoners for their charity call, 
They ſay we are depriv'd of all, 
And muſt to our devotion fall, 


But when their mighty friends, and rich, 


| Require their helps, they God beſeech 


For them, and through all nations preach, 


Thi inheritances of rich heirs, 
And princes nuptial affairs, 
Diſpoſeth this feign'd zeal of theirs. 


When rich lie ſick, and theſe men gape, 
To have their riches feed their rape, 
They pray God they may never ſcape. 


O wild and wolviſh cheviſance, 
That, when they charity advance, 
They raviſh our inheritance, 


1 Vie. 


Eu: gan. 


#im. 


En-gon- 


num. 


In tem 


Venetian wealth they ſtill apply, > 
Affect the Spaniſp gravity,” . 
And build on Rome's authority. 


If princely offices be ſought, 


Ey jeſuits they muſt be wrought, kg 


And with rich ſpiritual livings bought. 


ſtate they bear the bell, 
In ſpiritual ſtate as much excel, 
In al ſtaces they command. Farewel. 


We ourſelves, when we had ſeen 
enough of this mount, returned again to 
the caſtle with good ſtomachs to our ſup- 
per, and wearied bodies, deſiring reſt. 
Tabor is diſtant from Galilee not much 
above twenty miles. 


March 23, being the feaſt of the An- 


nunciation of the Virgin Mary, and (ac- 


cording to the computation of the church 


of England) the firſt day of the year, 
1601, we travelled over very pleaſant 
fields all the way, the fields of Baſan not 
far from the Mount Baſan, where there 
was excecding good paſture, and fat cattle: 
only we wanted good water to drink, and 
our wine was ſpent, and the day exceed- 
ing hot. | 


We ſaw, in our way, ſome remnants of 
that old tower or fortreſs, mentioned 2 


Kings v. 24, where Gehazz, the ſervant 
of E/iſha, overtook Naaman, and took of 
him two talents of ſilver, and two changes 
of garments, 


of a good guide) we knew not the names 
thereof, for the Turks, inhabiting thoſe 
countries, have given new names to moſt 
places. This was the pleaſanteſt day's 


journey we had in our whole travel. I 


never ſaw more fertile ground and plea- 
ſant fields, and ſo much together, all the 
whole day from Mount Tabor to a village 
called Jenine, but of old En-gannium, 
whereof we read, Joſh. xv. 34. Near 
unto this village is the place where Jael 
beheaded Siſera, mentioned Judges iv. 
21. 

Eu gannim is diſtant from Mount Ta- 
bor twenty-two miles, It is a very plea» 
fant place, having fine gardens, orchards, 
and waters about it. e ſtayed all the 
day, March 26, becauſe (the Turks Ro- 
madan, which is their lent, being end- 
ed) on this day began their feaſt called 
Byram ; and our janizary was loth to 


travel on that day, being their feaſt-day, 


and ſo much the rather, 
alſo was Byram, 
March 27, riding from En gannim, 
we were endangered twice: firſt, by cer- 
tain thieves dwelling near unto Eu gan- 


ecauſe his name 


nim, who made us pay caphar, or poll- 


We ſaw alſo many other 
places worthy obſervation, but (for want 


Chunt ier. 


money, twice, once at Ey-gannim. And, 
vhen we departed from thence, they pur- 


ſued us with bows and arrows, and other 


weapons: we, withſtood them long in 
77155 z at length every man prepared 
his inſtruments of death ready for battle. 
Our janizary's kinſman, Fatolla, had his 
musket ready, and, being about to give 
fire, was ſtayed. by our janizary, who ſaw 
not only theſe Arabs preſent very. deſpe- 
rate, with their bows and arrows ready 
drawn, but meſſengers alſo ſent to raiſe 
up all the whole rabblement thereabout 
upon us; he told us, we had beſt give 
them content, or elſe we were all but dead 
men: wherefore, to avoid further danger, 
we gave them their own deſire, — 5 
condition they would purſue us no further, 
nor ſuffer any of their company to moleſt 
us: the chiefeſt of them anſwered, Sto- 
herlo, Stopherlo, that is God forbid, God 
Forbid we ſhould do you any harm, if you 
pay us what we demand, ; which we did 
with all ſpeed, and rode away from them, 
being glad we were rid of them. | 
About ten miles from them we rode 
through a wood (a very fit place to har- 
baur thieves, who -had killed certain 
men travelling that way the day before, 
and took away both a man and horſe 


from the. caravan which followed after, 


and a woman alſo riding on an aſs, with 
their carriage; and, as our guide told us, 
he never travelled that way, but he ſaw 
ſome men killed ; and therefore bade us 
all charge our pieces, and ſhoot off when 
he bade us, though we ſaw no body, leſt 
the wild 4rabs ſhould ſet upon us on the 
ſudden, lying in ambuſh ; which we alſo 
did in a place moſt dangerous, to daunt 
the enemies before we ſaw cach other. But, 
before we came unto the moſt dangerous 
place, there overtook us many Tur/s 
well-armed, who dwelt in Jeruſalem, and 


were glad of our company thither. And, 


ſhortly after we had diſcharged every man 
his pie 
Arabs on a high mountain near unto our 
way, yet out of the reach of our ſhot, 


who, perceiving us to be too ſtrong for 


them, durſt not ſet upon us, 


iece, we ſaw a great company of 


And fo, by the providence of God, we 


came that night to an ancient and famous 


city (ſituated in a fruitful valley betwixt 


two mountains) called Sychar, a city in Samaria, 


Samaria, mentioned Fohn iv, 
whereunto we ſaw Jacob's well, where 


Near Sychar., 


our Saviour Chriſt asked water of the wo- Jaceb's 


man of Samaria. 
good time, for we were exceeding thirſty, 
and drank thereof liberally and freely, 


We came thither in Well. 


The water thereof goeth down very plea- 


ſantly, like unto nil. 
From Jacob's well we went into the 


city, 
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Napolis. 


hearts of poſterity (as th 


nifieth holy. 
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city, and lodged in a very antient and ſpa- 


cious cane, but very badly kept, Ir had 
been better for us to have ſlept by Jacob's 
well, as others did; for here we ſlept on 
the hard ſtones near unto a chapel, in the 
middle of the cane, under two or three 
great fig-trees, and mulberry-trees, where 
we were ſcarce ſafe from thieves ; for we 
had ſome things ſtolen trom us in the 


night, whilſt we ſlept under the trees on 


fair broad ſtones, whereunto we aſcended 
by a fair ſtone pair of ſtairs, ſix or ſeven 
ſteps from the ground, Sychar 1s diſtant 
trom En-gannim twenty-ſeven miles. 
March 28, we ſtayed at this city in Sa- 
maria, called of old Sychar, but at this 


day commonly, Napolis ; for the Holy- 


Land, having been often conquered, hath 
had new names impoſed upon all the chief 
cities, and moſt other towns and villages 
alſo ; partly by Godfrey of Bullogne, who 
conquered that country in the year 1098. 
But chief] 


ing the Holy Land, and all the. country 


about it, have changed the names of places, 


to root out all memorial of revenge in the 
ſuppoſed.) Yet 
the chief cities are ſtill known by their 
antient names, though other names have 
been given thereunto, As for example, 
Damaſcus, which was ſo called of old, is 
ſtill known by that name, though the 
Turks call it Sham. And Feruſalem, 
which they call Cs, or rather Audi, com- 
ing, as I ſuppoſe, of the Hebrew word 
u Kadoſeh, which ſignifieth to ſanctity, 
or to be holy: or of Kadoſch, which ſig- 
And, as they themſelves 
lay, the word Cuts or Kuds, whereby they 
call it, ſignifieth a holy city in their lan- 
age. 

The cauſe of our ſtaying this day at 
Sychar was this: it was told us that two 
emeers, or lords, in our way to Feruſalem, 
were up in arms one againſt another, and 
thercfore it ſeemed good to our janizary, 
that we ſhould ſtay for the caravan, that 
we might be the ſtronger and paſs ſafer. 
But, when the caravan came, they pitched 
their tents by Jacob's well, and purpoſed 
to ſtay there two or three days at leaſt, 
We were loth to ſtay ſo long, being now 
but thirty miles from Feruſalem, and 
therefore reſolved to proceed on our jour- 
ney. without any longer expectation for 
company which was uncertain, 

March 29, we departed from Samaria 


to Feruſalem, and met many ſoldiers in 


ſeveral companies by the way, who know- 
ing our janizary, and other Turks in our 
company, let us paſs by them quietly, and 
gave us the Salam alick, that is, Peace be 
Mnto You. 


{ The firſt part of this day's journey was 


by the Turks, who conquer- 


ſomewhat pleaſant ; but, the nearer we 
came to Feruſalem, the more barren and 
tedious our way was, About ten of the 
clock we came to a great foreſt or wilder- 
neſs full of trees and mountains, When 
we were on the top of this mountain, we 
ſaw the main ſea on our right hand, and 
ſmall ſhips failing l . 
About three or four of the clock, we 
came to a ruinous village called Beere, but 
of old, as it is reported, Beerſbeba, which 
in former times was a great city: and it 
is ſaid to be the place where Joſeph and 
Mary coming from Feruſalem (the feat 
being ended; miſſed the child Jeſus, and 
ſought him forrowing ; and, returning to 
Jeruſalem, found him in the temple a- 
midſt the doctors, hearing them and po- 
ſing them, Our purpoſe was to lodge 
here all night, being all of us weary and 
hungry, and all our proviſion ſpent. But 
finding nothing here to be had for money 
either tor man or horſe ; and underſtanding 
that Zern/alem was but ten miles off, we 
went on in our way ſomewhat faintly five 
or ſix miles, and then beholding the proſ- 
pect of the city, were ſomewhat cheared 


and revived, and ſolaced ourſelves ſinging 


of pſalms, until we came near unto the 
city. 

Many Greeks dwelling in Jeruſalem, 
ſeeing us afar off, came to meet us, ſup- 
poſing their patriarch had been in our 
company, who came two or three days 
after us. 

We diſmounted from our horſes at the 
welt gate of the city called Joppa gate, or 
the caſtle gate; which is a very 1. 
gate of iron, with thirteen pieces of braſs 
ordnance planted on the wall about the 
gate. We ſtayed in the porch of this gate, 


Beere. 


Jeruſalem 


Jess 
gate 


and might not be admitted into the city, 


until we were ſearched by an officer (as 
the manner is.) In the mean time there 


came to us two Italian friars, viz, Padre 


Angelo, and Padre Aurelio, and kiſſed our 
hands, and bade us welcome, and told us 


that two other Eng/iſhmen were at their 


houſe, viz, Mr. Timberley and Mr. 
Borell. : 
When we were ſearched without the 
gate by a Turkiſh officer, and delivered 
up our weapons to the porter to keep for 
us in the gate-houſe until our return 
cauſe no Chrifian may enter into Feruſa- 
lem with weapons) theſe two Padres led 
us to their monaſtery ; at the gate where- 
of we were ſearched again by another 
Turkiſh officer hefore we might enter into 
the houſe, For the office of the former 
ſearcher at the gate of the city, was only 
to receive the weapong of all Chriſtians, 
and deliver them ſafe to them again at 


their departure. But this ſgarcher went 
further, 


(be- 


a- 


T TULLED 
into fi oyeign 


further, RR) Peched all. our carriage, 
which he cauſed. to be opened, to ſee whe- 
ther we had any gun- powder or any other 
engines therg. For TY are very ſuſpt- 
cious of all Chriſtians, fearing leſt, for de- 
votion to the place, they ſhould work 
treaſon ;, therefore they ſuffer not Chri- 
ſtians to enter into the city weaponed, leſt 
they make inſurrection againſt them when 
they. aretogether, and conquer the city, as 
heretofore the 7 have donde. 11 1 
To this end alſo is the city walled a- 


bout with ſtrong walls, and fortified with 


four ſtrong gates and a caſtle, (built by ſul- 
tan Sohyman) and every gate well planted 
with ordnance for fear of Chriſtians... And, 
partly for hope, have they environed this 
city with ſuch ſtrong walls, that Chriſtians, 
for devotion to the place, mightcome and 
build within the walls, and be ſubject to 
the Turk. For, though their walls be 
large and ſtrong, yet there is great room 
within the walls to build more houſes than 
are there, for there are fields of corn with- 
in the walls of the city; and the houſes 
ſtand very thin, ſcattered and diſperſed, 
here one and there two or three together; 
there is not one fair ſtreet in Jeruſalem as 
it is now. 

After they had thus narrowly ſearched 
all our carriage, even to our caſes of bot- 
tles, we were admitted into the monaſtery : 

the. entrance whereinto, met us Mr. 
Timberly and, Mr. Borell, and then ſignior 
Lranciſcus Mannerha, the father guardian 
of the monaſtery, and all the reſt in order, 
and bade us welcome, and led us into a 
fair parlour, and ſet good _ before us, 
and-ſerved us themſelves. 

After ſupper we delivered them our lets 
ters which we had brought from the Ve- 


nice conſul of Aleppo, and, other Italian. 


merchants, there, in our behalf. Which 
when they, had, read, the guardian ſaid, 
our cuſtom is, hen ſtrangers come to us, 
to call them the firſt night to maſs, and 
to confeſſion, and to give every man a 
candle to hold in his hand at maſs- time; 
and at night to waſh their feet, and to 
bring them to, bed, and to many other 
ceremonies during the whole time of their 
continuance there, | 
But, as for us, they underſtood by let- 
ters what we were; and told us that we 
were ſo highly commended, by. their ” 
trons and benefactors, the Venice conſu 


and merchants of Aleppo, that, if they | 


ſhould ſhew us half the favour which was 


required at their hands, they ſhould them- 


ſelves lie without doors, and ſuffer us to 

rule and domincer at our. pleaſures. And 

that therefore they would not urge us to 

any thing- againſt our, conſciences, but give 

free liberty both of perſons and conſcience 
* 81. . 


* 
; 


— 


f 0 130 * 1 
> Goten: 


Ka as vl in i: 

as if we were in England, or in our own 
houſes elſewhere; and ſo much the rather, 
becauſe they underſtood our merchants 
were rich, and hoped to gain by us.- In 


regard whereof, although it were Zent, 


wherein. BER eat no fleſh, they offered us 
hens, eggs, and milk: any thing that was 
there to be had for money; they requented 
us to command it. 

And, during the time of our continu: 
ance there, he commanded one Padre Au- 
rolio to attend upon us, and ſee that we 
wanted nothing; and another of his bre- 
thren, one Padre Angelo, to be our guide 
abroad, and to ſhew us all antient monu- 
ments and places worth ſeeing, either in 
or aut of the city. 

Theſe kind ſpeeches being uſed, they 
brought us to our chambers where we 
ſhould lodge all night, and provided for 
every man ſeverally a good neat bed with 
fair ſheets, and all things very wholeſome 
and handſome, where we flept ſweetly, 


and refreſhed our wearied b ies all that 


night very comfortably. 

But although they dealt china kindly 
with us,. at the inſtance of their benefac- 
tors, in giving us liberty of conſcience, yet 
they dealt not ſo with others. For ſome 
know who have been there, that made 
no . conſcience to do as they have done, 
according to thoſe verſes: | 

Cùm fueris Rome, Romano vivito more: 

Cum fueris alibi, vivito more loci. 

% wi 1D ACM L 
when they are at Rome, they do as there 
is done: 
When they ar- ellexobere, they FR as they 
do there. 


4 K. *\ J . 


But they ſhould rather remember that 


which - Baptiſta” Mantuanus, an „alias, 
writeth of Rome : 


Vivere qui ; ſanf78 cupitis, diſcedite : Rome 
Omnia quum liceant, non licet efſe ; Dn. 
I Theſame in Englith : 
MWouldſt thou live well! * oh fromRc ome: 
All things there lawfus be 
Bae to be 4 godly man, 
hich W is rare 10 ſee. 


The ſame ' Baptiſta A e wri iteth 


of them thus: 


. A £20 4a04d 
— —= Venalia nobis 
Templa, ſacerdotes, altaria, er co- 


Ignes, t thura, preces, celow ot venale, 


Deuſque « \. 
The fame in i Engl liſh ©: 
Rome ſelleth temples, priefts, and Are, 
Fires, frankincenſe, and prayers, 
9U Yea 
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' Yea beaven, and God bimſ/elf n 
A Rome is to be bought and ſold. 


Wherefore I admoniſh thoſe who have 
a deſire to travel to Feruſalem hereafter, to 


take heed to themſelves, that they make 
not ſhipwreck of conſcience ; for, if = 
come not well commended, or well monied, 
or both, there is no being for them, except 
they partake with them in their idola- 
trous ſervices, x 81; 

True it 1s, that the Turks give liberty 
of conſcience unto all that come thither ; 
but they give not entertainment unto any 
Chriſtians in their houſes. And the Greek 
patriarchs are poor, and not able to pro- 
tect ſuch as come unto them for refuge. 
Theſe Padres, though they be Papiſts, yet 
have they rich benefactors, and want no- 
thing, and are, for the moſt part, very kind 
and courteous to ſtrangers in all things, li- 
berty of conſcience excepted, wherein 
they ſeek to make others like unto 
themſelves, and to ſeduce them from their 


faith, and to win them to the church of 
Rome: and offer unto them who have mo- 


ney in their purſes, to make them knights 
of the ſepulchre; but no Engl; ſubject 
will accept of that order of knighthood ; 
for, at the receiving thereof, they ſwear to 
be true to the pope, and the king of Spain, 
and to other things, which no man can do 
with a good conſcience, 

And this kindneſs and liberty of con- 
ſcience, which we found amongſt them, 
was imputed not ſo much to them, as to 
our own money; for it colt us chare, viz. 
one hundred ducats for our entertainment : 
for we knew them to be of the court of 
Rome, and were not ignorant that, 


Curia Romana non captat ovem ſine lana. 
11 That is, 

The court of Rome no ſheep doth receive, 
Unleſs to them her fleece ſhe leave. 


And as one John, a Monk, wrote of 
them, 


Curia vult marcas, burſas exhaurit & 
arcas; 

Si burſæ parcas, fuge papas & patriarcbas. 

Si dederis marcas, & eis impleveris arcas, 

Culpd ſolveris, quaque ligatus eris. | 

Intus quis? Tu quis ? Ego ſum. Quid que- 
ris ? Ut intrem, 


Fers aliquid ? Non. Sta foris, Fero, Quid? 


Salis. Intra. 
The ſame in Engliph: 

The court of Rome doth aim at marks; 

It ſycks the purſe, and ſoaks the arts. 
If that you mind to ſpare your arks, 

Come not at popes nor patriarchs. 
But, if you frankly give them marks, 

And with good gold fiuff up their arks, 


* 


T warrant then you ſhall be free 

From any kind of penalty. 
Who's within ? Whoſe there? I per ſe I. 
Why, what would ye ? Come in, 
Bring you ought ? No. Stand ſtill. 

But I do. Go ye then in. 


The ſame Monk writeth, that Rome, be- 
ing founded by thieves, retaineth til! 
ſomewhat of her old qualities. For, faith 


he, ſhe is called Roma, quod rodat manum, 


from greaſing the hand: 


Roma manus rod ; 
valet, odit. 
—— exaudit, non dantibus 

it, 
Curia curarum genitrix, nutrixque ma- 
lorum. 
Ignotos notis, inboneſtis guat honeſtos. 
The ſame in Engliſh : 

Rome is a raker, and ſpiteful hater of the 
empty hand : 

She heareth the giver, but others never, but 
letteth them ſtand. 

Her court a cage of cares; of miſchief 
eke the mother ; 

She uſeth knaves lite honeſt men, and ſtran- 
gers like a brother, | 


quod rodere non 


oſtia clau- 


Well, thqugh we were fleeced amongſt 
them, yet had we liberty of conſcience, 
and ſafety of perſons, and had no way 
any wrong offered us by them, either in 
word or deed ; but by two or three Fe- 
fuitical Febuſites (who were ſtrangers 
there as well as we) ſome unkindneſs was 
offered us behind our backs, for they 
durſt not any way deal with us to our 
faces, in railing upon us and our religion, 
as it was told us at our departure by one 
who heard them : eſpecially by a Fe/uire 
named (but undeſervedly) Benedictus, and 
yet he could neither benedicere nor benefa- 
cere, neither ſay well nor do well, by 
any that were not of their ſect and ſort : 
and therefore deſerved not to be called 
Benedictus (unleſs per Antipbraſin) but ra- 
ther MaledifFus, d maledicendo, as one of 
our company wrote unto him in this man- 
ner, in meetre, although barbarouſly ; tru- 
ly, although not poetically : | 


Audi, tace, lege, benedic, benefac, Be- 
neditte : ED 

Aut hac perverte, maledic, malefac, Ma- 
leditte. | | 

The ſame in Englifp : 


O Benedict, bear, hold thy peace, 


Do well, ſay well (O Scorner) 
Elſe let thy name be Maledict, 
Perverting all the former. 


After we had reſted one night in Jeru- 
| | ſalem, 
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ſalem, the firſt day we walked about the 

city ourſelves without our guide, only to 

view the city, not enquiring of any place 

what it was, becauſe on the morrow after, 

and every day during our continuance, 
(which was about fourteen days) our guide 

either walked on foot, or rode with us, 

to ſee all things worthy obſervation. On- 

ly one thing I obſerved and duly conſi- 

dered the firſt 24 came, which * 105 

, Whereas we read in the Goſpel, that, 
22 when our Saviour Chriſt was betrayed, and 
concern · brought into the high prieſt's hall, Peter 
ing Peter's following him, ſtood by the fire, and 
Ringer warmed himſelf; the reaſon is there yield- 
the high ed, becauſe it was cold. And the memo- 
rieft's rial hereof we obſerve in March or April. 
We being there, at the ſame ſeaſon of the 

year, found it ap, hot, and hotter 

than it is ufually at midſummer in ZEng- 

land. It ſeemed ſtrange unto me, how it 

ſhould then be ſo cold, that Peter ſhould 

creep to the fire, and now (at the ſame 

ſeaſon) ſo hot that we could not endure 

the heat of the ſun, And on the ſudden 

I knew not whether the ſeaſon were al- 

tered, or the paſſion of Chriſt might be 

referred to ſome colder ſeaſon of the year, 

But, after I had been there a few days, the 

very place reſolved that doubt: for there 

fall great des, and, before the ſun has 

dried it up, it is cold, and in the night 

ſeaſon (about that time of the year) ſome- 

what cold, as I felt by experience when 

I flept in the fields all night : and Peter 

having watched with Chriſt in the night, 

might well be cold in the morning, before 

the heat of the ſun had expelled the cold. 
Second And yet another reaſon (in my judg- 
Realon. ment) more eſſectual than the former, may 
be yielded for this matter, taken a /imilt, 

that, as the ſame night that Chriſt was born, 

there was great light at midnight, in to- 

ken of comfort; and at the time of his 

death, great darkneſs at noon-day, in to- 

ken of ſorrow, for the ſun put on his 
mourning garment, and was aſhamed to 

look upon that cruelty which the ſons of 

men were not afraid to commit: So, at 

the time of his betraying, there might be 
extraordinary cold weather, in that an ex- 


traordinary perſon ſuffered, and an extra- 


ordinary work was in hand. And extra- 
ordinary things happened about the time 
of his paſſion, as we read in the Gofptl, 
viz, how the graves did open, the dead 
bodies of ſaints (which ſlept) aroſe, the 
vail of the temple did rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, the earth did trem- 
ble, and the ſtones did cleave 222 
Theſe things declared, that a notable per- 
ſon ſuffered. The like alteration might 
he in the coldneſs of the air, and altera- 
tion of weather. And, although we read 


it not in expreſs words, yet (ſince I have 
ſeen Jeruſalem) it ſeemeth to me, that it 
may be gathered from that place of the 
Goſpel, where it is ſzid Simon Peter warm- 
ed himſelf, 
For (if we truly calculate the time) the 


ſeaſon of the year was hot ordinarily ; 


and Simon Peter at that ſeaſon of the year 
was ſo cold, that he was driven to the fire, 
and therefore it ſhould ſeem to be unſea- 
ſonable weather, and extraordinary cold. 
Theſe conſiderations have ſatisfied my- 
ſelf (howſoever they ſatisfy others) until 
: hear or read ſome more ſufficient rea- 
on. | k | 
Feruſalem is in Paleſtine. It was the Antiqui- 


goodlieſt city that ever was in the Eaſt Y of Je- 


ruſalem, 


parts of the world. It was firſt called Mo- 
riah, where Adam was created of the red 
earth of Moriah, a mount in Feruſalem; 
which Moriah was one of the. heads of 
Sion hill, where Iſaac was offered, as a fi- 
gure of Chriſt, the Holy of Holieſt, Gen. 
xxii. 2. which place was afterwards call- 
ed Salem, where Shem or Melchiſedech 
dwelt, where afterwards 1/aac was offered, 
and upon his offering it was called Feru- 
ſalem, Gen. xiv. 18, where was the threſh- 
ing- place of Araunah the Febufite, and of 
old Ur tr was alſo called Jebus, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16, where SSlomon was command- 
ed to build the temple, 2 Chron. iii, 1. 
And it was called Hieron Solomonis, that 
is to ſay, Solomon's Temple, And after by 
corruption Hieroſolyma. | 


A particular deſcription of cb things 
as we ſaw at 1 diuided 
into three parts. | 


After we had reſted one day at Feruſa- 
lem, or walked for our pleaſure up and 
down, all the reſt of the days of our 
continuance here, we had our guide with 
us, who had dwelt there fourteen years, 
and ſhewed us all ſuch places as are wor- 
thy viewing or viſiting, both in Jeruſa- 
lem, and many miles round about it; and 
we gave him the hearing of all, but did 
not believe all, for they ſeemed to me to 
be of three ſorts, viz. 


1. Either apparent truths, | 
2, Manifeſt untruths. 
3. Or things doubtful, 


Thoſe I account apparent truths, which 
I could either confirm by racing, or rea- 
ſon. The chief whereof I will briefly 
ſet down (for it were too tedious to write. 
all) referring the reſt to. my next letters, 
or conferenceat our happy meeting, which 
I hope, in good time, God will grant 
us, 


Apparent 


} 
1 
1 
1 
4 
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Apparent truths,” 


And firſt of all it ſeemeth to me a ma- 
nifeſt truth, that Jeruſalem (that now is) 
ſtandeth upon the ſame place 'where the 
old Zeruſalem did; not in every roy 
for length and breadth, but with ſome 
difference : for whereas we read in the 
göſpel, that they crucified our Saviour 

briſt at Golgotha, without the city, near 
whereunto there was a new. ſepulchre, 
wherein never man lay, and therein, they 
laid his bleſſed body: now both mount 
Calvary where Golgotha (that is, he place 


, deadmen's skulls was) and the ſepulchre 


at leaſt the place where the ſepulchre 


Was) are all ibeloſed within the walls of 


the city, which'were built by ſultan Soly- 
man, or ſultafi Selim, So that, although 
ſome difference there be, yet it is not ſo 
great, but that a man may boldly affirm, 
that part of this city is now in the ſame 
place where the old Jeruſalem ſtood, and 
a part thereof ſomewhat removed. 

| Yet ſome (who have never been there) 
have preſumed to affirm, that no' man 
knoweth the place where old Feruſalem 
ſtood, and that no ſign of the city is to 


he ſeen. But that the place is ſtill the 


ſame, it is manifeſt by the ſituation there- 
of, which is deſcribed in the ſgripture to 
have been near unto theſe, mountains, Mo- 
riah, Sion, Calvary, mount Olivet, Be- 
thany, and Bethphage, and not from Beth- 


lehem ; which mountains and places are 


the ſame names. 

And whereas they ſay no ſign of the 
city is to be ſeen, grounding their aſſer- 
tion upon a place of ſcripture falſly ap- 
plied, and ſay that Chriſt promiſed to de- 
[troy Jeruſalem, and not leave one ſtone 
upon another, - that ſhould not be over- 


there ſtill to be ſeen, and called ſtill by 


thrown. If they read the place, Luke xxi. 


6. they ſhall find that ſpoken of the tem- 
ple, which they apply unto the city. And 


Jeruſalem that now is, there are ſtones up- 
on ſtones yet left, which were never over- 


thrown ſince the firſt building of the city; 


for on the foundation of the walls in many 
places (eſpecially towards mount Oliver) 


there are yet ſtones to be ſeen, which both 


tor quantity and quality may be thought 


to have been there ever ſince the begin- 


ning: for they are of a huge length and 
breadth, and of a black golJour, like where- 
unto I never ſaw any in any other place 
of all my travels; 
ſtones, the upper parks of the walls are a 
new building, differing both in colour and 
quantity from the foundation ſtones. 
But of the temple it is true which our 


nd, over theſe old 


Saviour Chriſt ſpoke, Luke xxi, 6, For, 
when as the 9 hets denounced God's 
judgments unto * Zews, unleſs they re- 
pented, they flattered themſelves in their 
ſins, and cried, Templum Domini, Tem- 
plum Domini, the 7. 1 4 of the Lord, tbe 
Temple of the Lord, But, through their 
prophanation, they made the temple of 
the Lord a den of thieves. — They cried, 
Lord, Lord, but they did not his will on 
whom' they called. For ſweet grapes, 
they yielded ſour ; for hearty and lincere 
ſervice; hypocritical and painted ſnews of 
religion, Their glory was in the external 
beauty of their material temple: they won- 
dered at the ſtones and goodly buildings, 
at the gorgeous furniture and precious gifts, 
wherewith it was both outwardly and in- 
wardly adorned and enriched. Where- 
upon our Saviour (to take away the cauſe 
of this vain hope, and fooliſh joy) took 
occaſion thus to propheſy of that glorious 
temple : Are theſe the things that you look 
upon? The days will come wherein there 
hal not be left oneſtone upon another, which 
ſhall not be deftroyed. This prophecy was 
as evidently accompliſhed as it was made ; 
for, thirty-eight years after they had cruci- 
fied, Chriſt, their promiſed Maſſias, the 
Lord of glory; God raiſed up the ſervants 
of his wrath Veſpaſian and Titus, empe- 
rors of Rome, who beſieged, conquered, 
and razed their Jeruſalem, made havock 
of the people as of dogs, murderedeleven 
hundred thouſand, man, woman, and 
child, of that curſed nation. Then was 
fulfilled the cry of thoſe crucifiers, His 
blood be upon our heads, and upon our 
children, It hath been, and ſhall be for 
cver. FA (HIT, 
Yea, the violence of the Romans pro- 
ceeded farther, and pulled down the tem- 
ple, and laid it flat with the ground, in- 
ſomuch that (according to the expreſs 
words of our Saviour's prophecy) they 


left not one ſtone upon another. The 
do verily perſuade myſelf, that, even in 


Fews ſundry times, having obtained leave 
of Julian the Apoſtate, attempted to build 
it up agail, but it would not be; for, what 
their hands built in the day, the hand of 
the Lord, (moſt miraculouſly) hurled 
down, and burnt with lightning by night, 
the foundation thereof being ſhaken with 
earthquakes. And at this preſent day 
there 1s built in the place thereof a moſque 
or Turkiſh church, whereinto no Chriſtian 
may have acceſs. It is not in the form of 
Solomon's temple, but after the manner of 
their Turſtiſb buildings; not for the ſer- 
vice of the true God, but of the falſe pro- 
phet Mabomet. RA DE Tr 
Unto the truth alſoof ſundry other par- 
ticulars (which they ſhewed us) PI * 
cribe. 


Berblebem. ſcribe. 
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nd * of a len — 
bem, Tx iles from Jer is a ve; 
5 


born; altho 925 2 3 he: 
have f 152 re begunful, being. : 


of marble, at the coſt of queen He, 
the mother of; Conſtantine, (wt Mr k 
report. to hate been an a 35 
born at Cole wer), — 5 there; ſo 
erected A ein hich to this 
day is very we La F — wh us au 


that St. Jerome dwelt there, ich 5 
not be de ied, 

Fre rom etblehem. We rode ſeven, e 
farther, to the defart of Ziph, „ot wilder- 
nels of Jadab, where David At d hinſelf 
when he Vas perſecuted, by Soul. Ne 
went allo t Pa he hill country. 12 Fi idea, 
where the irgin Mary, ſaluted lizabeth, 
the, wife, of, Zacharias, mother of John 


| Bajiiſt, being great with child, and at her 
 falitation the babe ſprung in her Womb. 


From. thence we rode farther to, the 
wilderpeſs'of Judea, where 7obn aptiſt 
reached; and, in the middle of the de- 
Font of a, mountain, they” mewed us a 
chamber hewn out of a, liyely rock, four- 
ſquare, with a door and a Window, and 
a place for his 7 205 table, by Which 
there iſſüeth a fine ſpring of water 0 
of che rock 4 ba ih we drank 80 
the water. 
rom thence returning to "Feruſalim, 
they ſhewed us, in the way to: Gaza, the 
water lie Philip baptized. the cunuch, 


Atts viii. 38. 


Atour return toFeruſatem, they brought 
us to mount Oliver, from whence our Sa- 


viout Chriſt aſcended into heayen, being 
from Jeruſalem a ſabbath-day's joue, 


not two miles. 

From the mount of Olives we went to 
Bethany and Bethphage,. which are mow 
ruinous villages, There are many 12 
trees ſtill growing about theſe two villa- 
ges, and many olive- trees about the 
mount of Olives; we. cut off ſome of 
che branches, and carried ſome ſprigs with 
us. 

Nearer Jeruſalem they ſhewed us mount 
Sion, and the mount Moriab, on which 
Abraham offered his ſon Iſaac: we ſaw 
alſo the valley of Zehoſaphat, and the 

valley of Hinnom, and the brook Ki. 
dron, which is now in the inns ts 
a dry channel. Some part of the tower of 
Siloam, and the pool Sſoam, and the pot- 
rers field bought with the thirty pieces of 
ſilver, which Judas had for betraying 
his maſter Chriſt, called Aceldama ; which, 
to this day, is a place to bury ſtrangers 
in. 

Aſcending up Aceldama, we entered in- 
to a porch, an looked down into a vault, 

Tok ks 


throu h the 


pulcl 


for eight otitis... LN 


where we ſaw many dead bodies, covered 


only with their windi -ſheer, knit at the 
mo and foot 8 any Coffin; and 
9 of their! zeets were ſo White, that 
they ſeemed to us to have been buried 
but few days ore, we cam 

The valley, betwixc ; OW) and 
mount Sion, is called the yale of Hin- 


nom. 

The valley is Jehoſaphat i is three miles 
in length, reaching from the valeof Hin- 
nom to a LIE: without the city, which they 
call the ſepulchre of the kings. 

Laſtly. they brought us to mount Cal- 
vary, to the place where Chriſt was cru- 
cified, over which there is now erected 
a ſtately building with many iles, chan- 
cels, or little chapels, in it for ſundry na- 
tions, which were all there at that preſent 
time as we were, __ lodged there on Sa- 
turday at night hefore Palm-Su 
0 e dw 110 this temple ay the 
ſepulchre on Saturday after dinner, and 
came not forth until Monday about ele- 
ven of the clock; for there are lodgings 
adjoining; unto it, into. which we entered 
igheſt chancel -or chapel, 
Before we were admitted hereunto, 
every man paid | nine heking to ſee the ſc- 

re, which money. the ſyniac, or 
chief Tuler of the city hath, who is a 
Turk, Into the Spule we went, but 
one at a time with our guide; the en- 
trance thereinto is low and narrow; the 
place itſelf is but the engrh of an ordinary 
ulchre ; it is now as high as an altar or 


table of fair marble ſtone, and there are 


lamps continually burning nighe and day. 

hat this ſepulchre Randeth 3 in the 
ſame place as the ſepulchre did wherein 
the body of our Saviour Chriſt. was laid, 
we made no doubt, becauſe it was agrec- 
able to the circumſtances of Scripture, 
whereby the place is deſcribed. 

But I asked our guide, whether any 
part of the ſelf-ſame ſepulchre, wherein 
the bleſſed body of our Saviour was laid, 
were to be ſeen Ft ? He anſwered me, 
that ſome part of it was at Rome, and an- 
other 
altar, but not to be ſeen. 

And further he told me, that at the 
firſt, after the reſurrection of our Saviour 
Chriſt, all the whole ſepulchre was to be 
ſcen for many years ſpace, until ſtrangers, 
who came to viſit it, began to break off 
pieces, and to carry them away — it 


was incloſed with bars, and to be ſeen 


through the bars, but not to be touched, 


as ſome ſepulchres in St. aufs church in 


London are. 

Yet they ſaw 1 inconveniences herein, i in 
that many uſed to caſt into it the Firſt hair 
of their children, and ſome candles, and 

9X other 


rt of it lay incloſed under that 


| N 
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our bleſſed Saviour was; as Tin heart d 


Wherefore queen, Helens (cauſed it to 


vere it with mat ble. 
But, whether any part of the ſelf-ſame 
W underneath the. fame or 
not, it gave mie content that T had eg 
the ſelf-ſame place where the ſepulchre o 
then, and do ſtill perſuade myſelf it is, 
Many fuperſtitious papiſts crept on their 
knees to the ſepulchre, mumbling up their 
prayers upon, beads as they went, accord- 


ing to the definition of 755 y, Which is | 
a Nai, 


rightly defined, by Baptiſt 
to be a f . 


Que fil inſartis numeral ſua murmura 
1 1 
Popery is a religion whtth uſeth to patter 
Ave Mat upon beads, and the Pater 

noſter. an 


* 
1 4 # 


1 


Not far from thence is the ſepulchre of 

odfrey of Bullogne, and king Baldwin, 
who conquered that country In the year 
1098, and both of them lie there buried, 
with the whole proportion of their bodies 
in ſtone, with theſe epitaphs about chem. 


: 
+ * 4 


An inſcription written about the ſepulcbre 
if bod 


rey of Bullogne, at Jeruſalem ; 


Hi jacet inclyrus Godfridus 4% Bullegne, 


qui totam hane lerram acgulſtvit cultui 
divino, ciſjus anima yequieſcat in pace. 


. 
i „ 2 SP / Bülogg 

Here lieth famous rey of Bullogne 
who got all this land to the worſhip of 
God, whoſe ſoul reſteth in peace. Amen, 


And near unto it, about king Bald- 
win's tomb, theſe verſes are written: 


Rex Baldewinus, Judas aller Machabzus, 
Spes patriæ, vigor ecclęſiæ, virtus utri- 


uſque, yy 4 

Quem — cui dona, tributa fe- 
rebant, | 

Cœſar EgyptiDan, ac Homicida Damaſcus 


Prob dolor ! in modico clauditur hoc u- 


mulo. K 
The ſame in Eugliſb, 
Another Judas Machabaus, 
(King Baldwin) here doth reſt, 
His country's hope, the church's ſtrength, 
The virtue both poſſeſt : | 
Whom murderous Damaſcus fear d, 
ptian Cæſar Dan, 
Brought gifts and tribute, yet, alas, 
This ſmall tomb holds this man. 
This Godfrey of Bullogne was the fuſt 


10nld rhi 1 erowned with rh where 
= 80095 cad had been'crowned with 
——— ee ee 
Woah governed by TWks, but 
inhabited by Chriſtians of _—_— 
Whereof ſome come only to vifit and ſix. 


erſtitiouſty to worftip there, and ſo re- 
urn into their countries. Others come 
thither to dwell, and exerciſe their ma- 
nual arts, with a purpoſe. there to die, 
thinking that they fall ſooner go to hea- 
ven ikthey die there, than in any ocher place. 
here were eee ie were 
there) Chriſtians of ſundty nations, e ſpe- 
cially Armenians, 'whited ſome ate 'cal- 
led Georgians, arid ſome Jacobitel. Their 
atriarch was not there, but left ſick at 
Aleppo ; but in his place he ſent an Arme. 
ok e a en 
There were alſo many Greeks, © Chel- 
falines, Noftranes, or Naxzaritans, Cof- 
ties, and been, or Ethiopians of Pre- 

er John's country, whereof ſome of 


them dwelt near unto Catadupa, which is 


a place in Eh; 


1 plac opia, where the fall of the 
river Mile mak 


th fuch a noiſe, that the 


peo e are made deaf therewith, that 
e 


"hear it: Beſides, many Haliant, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and us five Eng- 
n 
Many Turks alſo viſited the ſepulchre 
of Ci, for they both think and ſpeak 
very reverently of Chriſt. And, though 
they do not believe to be ſaved by Chriſt, 
yet they ſay he was a great prophet, but 
that Mabomet was greater. And uſually, 


when they have ended their ceremonies at 


Meccha, at their return they viſit the ſe- 
oulchre of Chriſt at Jeruſalem, For they 
Favs an opinion, that, unleſs they viſit the 


ſepulchre of Chrift, and the Holy Land, 


as well as the ſepulchre of MaBomer, their 
pilgrimage to Meccha were to no pur- 
poſe, nor acceptable to God. 

But I ſaw not one Few in all Feruſalem; 


for they are ſo hateful to the Chriſtians 


there, that they ſeldom come thither, 
Manifeſt Untruths, 


BESIDES theſe, and many other 
matters which we there ſaw and heard, 
which I account manifeſt truths, becauſe 


there is ſcripture or reaſon for them, of” 


both; they ſhewed and told unto us, 
and eſpecially unto others who would be- 
lieve them, many things which were falſe 
and ridiculous, whereof, to avoid tedi- 


ouſneſs, I will name only ſome few, re- 


ferring the reſt to my next letters, or to 
our good meeting, which it may pleaſe 
God, in good time, to grant us. A 
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At Bethlehem they brought us into the 
ble for ouen and aſſes, but now. a beau 
uſul place built af ſtone, and adorhed 
with a manger of marble. * krac 
over it, with an ox and an aſs of » marble 
ſane, 
and the virgin Mar living b. 
houſe, they ewed us a hole made of 
purpoſe, in the very top of the houſe, 
and told us that through that hole the 
ſtar fell down, which directed the three. 
kings of. Colegua to Cbriſt: wherein they 
delivered theſe three untru ts. 
1. In ſaying that the (tar fell down in- 
to the room, whereas the ſcripture ſaith, 
not that it fell down, but ſtood aver phe 
place where the babe was, Motth; ii. g. 
2. They err in ſaying that they were 
chree kings of Cologne, or Colonia Agrip- 
na (as it is called) whereas the text Jaith. 
There came wiſemen frum the eaſt 10 Jeru- 
peu Colonia is not Eaſt from Feruſa 
3. They err in ſetting down the num - 
ber of chem to be three, becauſe they 
brought three gifts 3 which is not ſo to he 
taken, but only chat they which came, 
preſented unto him the chief commo- 


and the bleſſed babe in the midſt. e 


immoveable, and even with the groun 
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I had conference there with ſane, . whe 

would AK Rey, 

underſtood that place of 1 0 0 PN 5 

went from their city Colonia to. Befhlebem, 

ta worſhip Crit at the time of his birth, 

agg very obſtinacely; and abſurdly defgnds, 
it | | 


. Gl DIE aeg gen 
In the way betyirt Jeruſalem and Berb- 
lebem, they take upon. them to ſhew the 
place to ignorant travellers, - Where the 
angel took. Habakkuk the prophet by the 
hair of the head; to carry meat to Dauiel 
in the lions den: but they might do well 5 
firſt to prove, that there was ſuch a thing 
done, before they demonſtrate the place 
where it was d 2 ii d enen: 

Anather matter of like ſort they demon- 

ſtrate in the may betwixt Jeruſalem and 
Bethlehem, which is the terebinth, or 
turpentine tree, under which the virgin I 
Mary ſat when ſhe gave her child ſuck, | 
travelling on foot betwixt thaſe two. cities, 

And yet another in the ſame way, as. 
abſurd as the reſt, which is this: In the 
high-way, or lane beewixtZeru/alem and 
Bethlehem, they ſhew a great broad ſtone 
d 


(being a natural rock) where the prophet. 


in his travels was wont to ſleep; and 
ſhame not to ſay that he ſlept ſo often up- 


17S, 


dities of their country. 9s chat ſtone, that the very, impreſſion of 
Let at Colonia they | way them · his body remaineth in it to be ſecn to this = 
ſelves to this day, that three kings went da | 1 | 


from thence to Feru/alemy at the time of 
Chriſt's birth, to warſhip. him. For I. 
having occaſion to travel through Ger- 
many, ſtayed at Colonia Agrippina one 
day, and went into the chief church of 
the city, where I ſaw theſe verſes written 
on the wall: (100 £149. dun 


Tres reges regi regum tria dona ferebant, 
Myrrha homini, untio aurum, ibura 
dale Deo, 5 

Tu tris fac ilidem dones pia munera Chriſta, 

Muneribus gratus, i cupis eſſe tuis. 

Pro myrrha, lacrymas z"auro, cor porrige 

purumy; | | BART 02 
Pro thure, humili petiore funde preces : 


I“uuhe ſame in Engl: 
Three kings unto the King of Kings 
Ĩhree gifts at once preſented ; 
Which were myrrh, gold, and frank- 
incenſe. | ; 
Gold as he was anointed 
Myrrh to him as he was a man, 
And frankincenſe as God: 
So by thee, in like fort, mult be 
Three zealous gifts beſtow'd, 
For gold preſent a perfect heart; 
For myrrh admit him tears; 
For frankincenſe pour from thy breaſt 
A fume of humble prayers, 


are ſaying 


Fo) niht ene en ity | 

Truth it is indeed that there are, in a 

ſtone that way, ſome hollow places, hut I 
no formal proportion of a man; and w | 
is ſo ſimple to think that it may not ra- 
ther come by the often falling of the rain ] 
upon it, than by often ſlecping on it? 1 
according to that yerſe : | 


Guia cavat lapidem, non vi, ſed ſepe * 


That is, 

The drops of min make hollow 
By often falling thereupon, 
Vea, they not only told us theſe falſe 

and frivolous matters, but alſo read unto 

us as vain and fabulous matters as theſe. 

For, whilſt we were at table, at dinner in 

Bethleben, in rr with many friars, 

one of them read a chapter out of their 

golden legend in Latin, until the guardi- 

an of Bethlehem (perceiving that we gave 

no ear thereunto, but confounded the 

parts of their meal) enjoined him Glence. 

For it is their cuſtom to divide cheir 

meals into three parts. | 
The firſt is Altam ſilentium, that is, 

Deep ſilence, which is not only whilſt they 

ace, but whilſt one of them , method 

zpter out of their legend of in meals. 


: 1 
e 


readeth a 


lyes, which they call Legendarium —_ 
he 


The Travelwoſertatn'Engliſhmen 
The golden legend ; and ſay, chat it ex- are both togethety thd,a5 he rode from tlie 
celleth all other books oo the Bible it-' mount of Olives to Jeruſalem, the people 
ſelf)” as far as gold excelleth other metals. cried Ho/anna; and" ſpread their gatments 
But why that book ſhould be called a in che way, and cut down branches from 
olden legend, ſaith Vives,) I do not the trees, and ftrewed tkem in the way. 
now, ſince is was written by a man of an Let it is a ridiculous mutter, and a ſu- 
iron mouth and a leaden heart. a perſtitious cuſtom for their chief friar cal- 
The ſecond is Stridor dentium, that is, led Padre Guardian, every Palm-Sunday 
chapping and chewing, grinding and in the morning te ſend to of his friars 
grating their meat with their teeth. from the mount of Oles to Beihany to 
The third is Rumor gentium, that is, fetch the colt of an aſs; and from thence, 
chatting and prating, talking and telling in an apiſh imitation of Chriſ, the great 
of ne.. 5 oOoOge rideth on the little ne comps Fern 
But we being weary of walking four /a/em, and the reſt ſpread their garments 
miles on foot from Bethlehem to Solomon's! on the aſs, and in the way; and cut down 
fiſh-ponds, and the fountain encloſed un- 
der the earth: at our return to Betblebem 
we were weary and hungry, and were no 
ſooner ſet at table, but, after ſome ſnort 
ſilentium, we fell to Stridor gemium. And 
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branches from the trees, and ſtrew' them 
in the way. EM i 23 [3-0 
» Wiſer are the Turks herein than they, 
who although. they/ſuffer them to come 
with their aſs to the gates of Feruſalem, 


4 1 10 


whilſt the reſt of the friars were at their 
Altum ſtlentium, giving ear to the fables 


read out of their Legend; we were at 


the third paßt of our meal, viz. Rumor 
gentiuw ; talking both of foreign and do- | 
244 ſimple Chriftian woman ſtrip herſelf 16 


meſtical matters. 


At Feru alem on 'mount Calvary in the 


houſe erected over the OG they 
ſhew unto ſtrangers a marble 


when he was whipped 


for ſuch a purpoſe to puniſh offenders (as 


| of acounted our Saviour Chriſt) at that 
ay, 2 n ogg | rope 
Or who knoweth the particular place 
where he was impriſoned at this day? Vet, 
ſay they, ' this is the place where 'Chrift - 


was impriſoned whilſt they were making 
his crols, 


And this is the place where, the croſs 


being laid along, our Saviour was faſtened 
or nailed to it. | 

And this is the place where the croſs 
ſtood : and they have made there two holes 
in ſign of it, as though the nether part of 
his crofs conſiſted of two parts or pillars. 


And nearunto the tower of Siloam they 


ſhew a water coming from under a rock, 
which they call the pool of Siloam : and 
there, ſay they, did tho virgin Mary waſh 
the child's'clouts. * 
And near unto the ſepulchre there is a 
great ſtone, cloven with hammers, and 
ſet one piece àa foot from another: and 
this, ſay they, is the vale of the temple 
which rent in ſunder at the time of Chriſt's 
luffering, which is moſt ridiculous. 
And though it be true (as we read 
Luke xix. 29, 30, Ge.) that Chriſt rode 


on an aſs which his two diſciples brought 


from the village overagainſt mount Oliver 


called Bethany or Bethphage, for they. 


4 


pillar where- 
unto, they ſay, our Saviour was bound 
for our fakes: but 
who is ſo ſimple to think that there was 
any marble pillar erected without the city / 


yet admit them not to enter into the gates 
in uch manner 2 Hen) no, 
And that Ty was to be commended, 
who, when the ſriars followed their Guar- 
dian in ſuch ſort riding on an aſs, ſeein 


far, as in modeſty ſne might, and ſpread 
her garments in the way; took a cudgel, 
and belabourcd her therewith, ſaying, 
thou fool, art chou ſo mad to think that 
this is Chriſt ? n an w 

I. with the reſt of my companions, was 
at Fer uſalem on Palm- Sunday, but neither 
ſaw this, not heard of it until it was done,; 
for it ſeemed that they were aſhamed that 
any man of knowledge ſhould behold ſuch 
an abſurd ſight. t the Frenchmen, - 
Dutchmen, and many others of other na- 
tions followed them, but not one Engliſb- 
man, who could not patiently endure to 
ſee their Saviour Cbriſt ſo diſnonoured. 

At Bethany and Bethphage are many 
ſig· trees growing, and on this fig-tree, ſay 
they, Zaccheus, being a man of worſhip in 
a famous city, likea boy climbed up to ſet 
Chriſt as he paſſed by, Luke xix. 2, 4 

And at Feruſalem they take upon them 


to ſhew the place where Chriſt made the 


Pater-nofter, and where the apoſtles made 
the Creed, and where St. Stephen was 
ſtoned, and where Judas hanged himſelf. 
Pilate's houſe, Peter's priſon. The gar- 


den where he was betrayed. Where the 


Virgin Mary was in an agony. Where 
Chriſt ſaid to his mother, Feed bomo, anc 
ſhe ſaid unto him, Ecce mulier. 

On mount O/:vet there is a little chapel, 
and therein a ſtone, whereon, ſay they, our 


' Saviour Chriſt ſtood when he aſcended into 


heaven ; and the print of his toes remain 
to be ſeen in that ſtone to this day. There 
is indeed a dent in a ſtone, like unto the 
former of a man's foot, but that it 


is the print or impreſſion of our ny" 
| cet, 


into foreign, Cow 


feet, who will believe that he trod fo hard. 
to leave any impreſſion of his feet, or 
tipping of his toes eh 
At che foot of mou Olen "they 
ſhewed us the valley of Feboſhaphat z 6 
there, ſy they, That be ſet a thioks 
the day of judgment, hn Chriſt Hall 
fit and keep his laſt judgment, and all the 
nations ſhall appear before him, even in 
this very place, ſay they; as if any man 
could demonſtrate the very particular 
place. 
The ground of this opinion they ſerch 
from Joel iii. 2, where God ſaith, #; will 
gather all nations, and will bring them 
down into the valley of Fehaſhaphat, &c, 
which place they do not, nor will not 
underſtand, For it is to be underſtood, 
either by the way of alluding, as having 
regard to the valley where God miracu- 
louſly New the enemies of Jebeſbaphat; 


and fo it may e the valley of de- 


ſtruction prepared for the wicked. 

Or the Lord hath reſpect unto. the 
word Fehoſhaphat, which ſignifieth plead- 
ing or judgment: becauſe God would in 
the day of Chrj/t judge the enemies of the 

church, as then he did in the valley of 
Feboſhaphat. Wherefore, is it not to be 
underſtood of the material Zeho/daphat, but 
of Zeboſhaphat ſo termed, becauſe the judg- 
ment, which here ſhall be pronounced, 
ſhall reſemble that which was executed up- 
on the Moabites and amn. and the 
inhabitants of Seir. 

For what is Jehoſba pbat, ifyoui in terpret it, 
but the judgment of the Lord ? And what 
is the valley, but the depth of that judg- 
ment ? Into which Solomon doth aſſure the 
young men, that God will bring him af- 
ter all the jollity of his youth, after he hath 
cheared himſelf in the days of his youth, 
and walked in the way of his heart, and 
in the ſight of his eyes, Ecrle/. vi 55 

After conference had with their adre 
Vicario, who was accounted the beſt learn- 
ed amongſt them, having told him thus 
much in effect, as IJ have written, he asked 
me a reaſon why the prophet ſhould ſpe- 
cify this place, if he meant not literally to 
teach the church, 'that here this judge Was 
to be expected. 

My anſwer was : two | reaſons had he 


to make choice of it, by alluſion to which 


he might ſhadow to the Jews the day of 
judgment. 

One was the freſhneſs of that fand 
deliverance's memory which the Lord had 
wrought in it for them, 

Another, the great reſemblance that 
will be betwixt the general and that par- 
ticular judgment of his, 

For, from the time of this prophet, yet 
bag pa not a man's age paſled, ſince 

Ol | 


fleſh, the Jmmonitifh world 


hand at 
theſe and their accomplices have, ſwords 


mall be a day o 


But the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 


bunt ien. 8 r 
(vichou firoke, 
in this 0 Wit an the f 


diſpatched Ae Whole a 655 


ght of this ei 
W hich ha 


a 

ther, Na fort, as in that 5 0 
ment he will (HY Pech he wicked: 80 
as here, thou 
and the 1004 tant of Seir, bound them- 
ſelves againſt | Judab, and yet could 15 
mg” ſo . there, thou 18 the Moabiiſh 

ie ſavage in- 
habitant of Seir"the devil,” enter a league 
againſt | the elect, yet ſhall they have no 
em. As theirs had, ſo ſhall 


joined forces to beleaguer thim 


of their own conſciences accuſing them, to 


turn into their own bowels, 


And-as the ſame place was to them a 


valley of 5 f I which to the Jetus 


was a valley of bleſſing; ſo ſo ſhall that 
great day b 8 the wicked a day of j udg- 
ment, for they ſhall receive that 
doom, 


Go, ye curſed ; which to the god 
a File bleſſing, for the Qhall 


hear that joyful voice, Come, ye | 0 
Se. 


The friar was not ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, but perſiſted obſtinate in his error, 
and therefore I left him as I found him, 
referring him to the trial thereof at the day 
of judgment. 

Th hey ſhew atfo the ſtairs of the high 
prieſt's "all, whereupon our Saviour ſtood 
when he went to be judged at Rome, and 
the nails which nailed him to the croſs. 

_ Feporteth, 
that Conſtantine made of theſe nails, when 


his mother had found them in the mount 


where Chriſt was crucified, a bridle and 


an helmet for his own uſe, © So big were 


the nails, and ſuch wide wounds they made 
in his bleſſed N and feet, that oy 
were: rather digged than pierced: whi 

alſo David  forcſhewed by theſe words, 
Pſalm xxii. 16, Foderunt manus meas & 


pedes meos. 
And in the ** from that which they 
call the high prieſt's hall, or the judg- 


ment-hall, towards mount Calvary, at the 
end of the at on the right hand: here, 
ſay they, they met Simon of Cyrene, and 
compe ed him to =p Chriſt to bear his 
croſs when he faint 

And, going down another lane on the 
left hand, they pointed unto an houſe, and 
ſaid, here the rich glutton dwelt, who re- 


fuſed to relieve Lazarus, which is a pa- 
rable and not an hiſtory ; yet who can 
with the finger at the particular place w 


int 
ere 


the houſe ſtood, Feri ſaln having been fo 

often altered and transformed ? 
From hence turning up towards mount 

Calvary, on the right hand, they ſhew, un- 


to ſuch as W think 5 believe them, the 
"* - houſe 


k the Mes bite, the Ammnonite, 


of th iP) 185 Lord had 


—_—_— , of 
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V:roica. hguſe where a woman called Veronica 


With 7 
da, 
And free our ſinſes from incumprances. 


The Travels of certain Engliſhmen 


dwelt, who ſeeing our Saviour Chriſt paſs 
by her doors towards mount Calvary, and 
in a ſweat, ſhe brought forth a Sudarium, 
that is, a napkin or handkerchief, to wipe 
his face ; which he received, and, having 
wiped his face therewith, gave it her again: 
and therein, ſay they, remained the print 
of his face, and is to be ſeen at St. Peter”s 
houſe at Rome to this preſent day. 
There is alſo a city in Spain which brag- 


geth of the ſame handkerchief; and one 


1s as like to be true as the other, but both 
cannot be true. If they have it at Rome, 
it cannot be at Spain : If at Spain, not at 
Rome, if there were any ſuch matter. For, 
if both ſhould be true, to which of them 
ſhould that prayer be ſaid, which Jobn the 
twenty-ſecond pope of that name publiſh- 
ed? And granted ten thouſand days indul- 

ence to them that devoutly ſay this prayer 

ollowing, beholding either 
Veronica, or the handkerchief, which, as 


they ſay, Chrift 2 unto her with the 


print of his face therein: 
Salve ſanta facies noſtri redemptoris, 
In qua nitet ſpecies divini ſplendoris, 
Impreſſa panniculo nivei candoris, 
Dataque Veronice fignum ob amoris, 
Salve decus ſeculi, ſpeculum ſanftorum, 
5 videre cupiunt ſpiritus calorum ; 
os ab omni macula purga vitiorum, 
Atque nos conſortio j unge beatorum. 
Salve vultus Domini imago beata, 
Ex eterno munere mire decorata : 
Lumen funde cordibus ex vi tibi data, 
Et d noſtris ſenfibus tolle colligata. 
Salve robur fidei notre Chriſtiane, 


 Deſtruens hereticos qui ſunt mentis van: 


Horum auge meritum qui te credunt ſane, 
Illius effigie qui rex fit ex pane, | 


Salve noftrum gaudium in hac vita dura, 


Labili, & fragili, citò peritura : | 
Nos deduc ad propria, 6 Fclix Figura. 
Ad videndam faciem que eff Chriſti pura. 


The ſame in Englifs : 


God ſave thee holy face of our Saviour, | 
Wherein the form of divine light doth ſhine, 


 Fix'd in alittle clout of ſnowy colour, 
Left on the vernicle as thy love's ſign. 
God ſave thee world's repute, mirror of 


ſaints, | 


Which the celeſtial ſpirits defire to ſee : 

. Cleanſe us from every ſpot of vice's taints, 
And range us in their rank that bleſſed be. 
_ Of our 


307 ord"s face Ged ſave thee image 
| Deck'd wonderouſly with the eternal bleſs, 


e picture of 


er given to thee, lighten thou our 


God favs thee, fortreſs of our Chaiſtian 
i r 
Who Hereticks #eftroy' ft, with minds miſted + 
Of thoſe believing thee, augment the metd, 
By th” image of thee made a King of bread, 
Preſerve our joy in grief's life, which is this, 
Sli * and frail, ſoon gone, and moſt un- 
1 . : Le Ty 
O happy figure, lead us to thy Bliſs, 
T 0 fee thy face(O Chriſt) which is ſo pure, 


They take ppon them alſo to ſhew the 
place where Chriſt appeared unto Mary, 
and faid, Touch me not, for I am not yet 
aſcended to my, Father, Jobn xx. 1 5, which 
place, ſay they, is the center or middle 
part of the whole world. And the place 
where Mary and Martha met Chri(t ſit- 
ing on a ſtone, and ſaid unto him, Maſter, 
if thou hadſt been here, my brother hadnot 
died. Alſo, the caſtle of Lazarus, and 
many other ſuch-like things : 


Sic perhibent qui de magnis majors lo- 
guunlur. | | x 
| That is, ad 
So they report which, of mole-hills, 
Would make a mountain by their Wills. 


And with ſuch lying wonders do theſe 


lazy friars bring lilly ſtrangers into a won- 


der and admiration. 
And theſe are the men which every third 
year are ſent from Rome to Feruſalem, by 


fifty or ſixty at a time, and are royally 


maintained by the pope and other Catho- 
lics. And, when their regimen of three years 
is expired, then others ſucceed them, and 
OI home, and are preferred, ſome 
to be biſhops, and ſome to other offices, 
becauſe they have been at the holy city of 
Feruſalem, and return from thence as holy 
as they went thither, according to the old 
verſe, with a little inverſion : 


Judeæ multi , redeunt quoque ftult: : 
| at is, 


To oy badmen have recourſe ; 


And go from thence as bad or worſe. 


Theſe and many other falſe and fri- 
volous matters do they ſhew and perſuade 
ſimple travellers to believe. And too ma- 
ny there are which give credit thereunto, 
and publiſh to others for truth. It were 
better for ſuch credulous perſons to ſtay 
at home and learn the truth, than to come 
abroad and believe untruths as many do. 


Doubtful Things. 


BESIDES theſe things already ſet 
down, whereof ſome are true, ſome moſt 
untrue : other things there are which they 
ſhall both ſee and hear, whereof a man 

| may 


imo foreign Cpumrief 


may ſuſpend his judgment, whether they 
be true or falſe, until he either ſee them, 
or receive further confirmation by reading, 
than he can by the affirmation of ſome few 
3 perſons. Of which are theſe 
following: '' ben 7 


About a mile 


diſtant from the city, 


they brought us to a rocky place, where 


there is. a vault under the ground, as it 
were a large porch, from whence we en- 
tered into other intricate rooms, as it were 
into a labyrinth, by a great door of ſtone 
hewn out of the ſame place, having nei- 
ther iron work or timber work about it; 
but, in the place where it grew, there 
it is ſquared, and made to turn about by 
the ſkilful art of cunning maſons, and it is 
of a huge thickneſs and greatneſs. So ſoon 
as we had paſſed that door, we crept very 
low, as it were into an oven-mouth, every 
man with a candle in his hand; and ſo 
came into a dark room, four-ſquare, with 
benches round about of ſtone, hollow, like 
unto mangers, and therein (op ſay) ſome 
of the kings and queens of 1/rael and Ju- 
dah were buried. | 

From whence they brought us into an- 
other room of like ſort, and for like uſe ; 
and fo from one to another, that (without 
a guide) it was impoſſible to find the way 
out. How many ſuch rooms there are, I 
know not; but we were in, ſix or ſeven, 
and they offered to bring us into more, 
but, being almoſt ſtifled for want of light 
and. air, we deſired to return, © © 
1 make no queſtion, but they were 
places of burial ; for in the hollow benches 
of ſome ſtone we ſaw bones of men: but, 
whether they were the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Jſrael and Judah 
doubt. | | | 

At the entrance into the temple where 
the 1 ee is to be ſeen, the firſt thing 
they ſhew unto ſtrangers is a fair marble 
ſtone, even with the 2 - and there, 
ſay they, the body of our Saviour Chriſt 
was Raid. when it was taken down from the 
croſs, whilſt it was preparing to be laid in 
the ſepulchre. And here I ſaw many ſim- 
ple people, both men and women, kneel- 
ing round about that ſtone, han: their 
hands, 3 crying, as if they had 
ſeen the dead 
there preſent before their eyes. And they 
all too kiſſed that ſtone: yea, more than 
kiſſed it, for ſome of them rubbed their 
lips up and down upon that ſtone very 


often, until they had rubbed off the ſkin 


and made their lips bleed. And ſome of 
them rubbed their heads upon it, that ſome 
inherent holineſs might come out of that 
ſtone, and reſt upon their heads. I cen- 
ſure this ſuperſtition of theirs over-favour- 
ably, in numbering this ſtone among 


or not, is my. 


dy of our Saviour Chriſt 


\ 


doubtful things, which I might have rec- 
koned amongſt" manifeſt untruths. For, 
if there had been any ſuch ſtone, it would 
have been carried away by pieces, or re- 
moved whole to Rome, as other reliques 
have been. But this ſtone is too new to 
be of any ſuch antiquit x. 
At Bethany they brought us into 
lar under the ground, over which there 
was no houſe, where Lazarus lay dead 
when Chriſt raiſed him up to life. 
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And at Bethphage they ſhewed us the Beriphage* 


ruins of Simon the phariſee's houſe, where 
Chriſt ſitting at dinner, Mary Magdalene 
came and poured ointment on his head; 
and waſhed his feet with her tears, and 
dried them with the hair of her head. For, 
although no man denieth but that ſuch 
things were done, yet a man may. make 
doubt whether thoſe were the particular 
places where they were done. 

In Feruſalem 


where it ſtood) called in former times, 
The beautiful gate of the Temple: which 
the Turks have walled up. with ſtones, 
becauſe of a prophecy, via. that the city 
was. once won there, and ſhall be again 
won at the ſame place. 
Walking betwixt the valley of Hin- 


vm and the walls of the city, our guide 


ſhewed us a dark chapel under the ground 
without windows, wherein, he told us, the 
idolatrous Fews did offer and ſacrifice 


their children unto a brazen image called 


Moloch, which, being made hot, they in- 
cl6ſed them in the hollows thereof, and ſo 


"ſlew them. And, leſt their crying ſhould 


move any to compaſſion towards them, 
they made a hideous noiſe with tabrets 
and drums, Whereupon the place was 
called Tophet, Fer. vii. 31. 


On the top of mount Oliuet, they ſhewed Sodom; 


us, thirty miles off, the lake of Sodom, 
which unto us appeared to be very near. 
And they told us thereof many ſtrange. 
matters : not only that which the wiſe man 
Solomon reported of it in his days, Wiſd. 
x. 7, that it ſmoaketh, as if hell had there 
found a chimney whereout to vent its 
ſmoke, and that the trees bear fruit that 
never cometh to ripeneſs : but further, 
that it neither breedeth nor preſerveth any 
living creature, It is commonly called 
Mare mortuum, that is, The dead ſea; be- 
ing ſo contagious, as, if a bird but fly 
over it, ſhe is preſently damp, and falleth 
down dead into it. And as St, Jerome 
faith : If, by the ſwelling 4 Jordan, the 
fiſhes but flow over into it, they dieftraight, 
and float above the waters. 

Yea, they further reported unto us of 
their own knowledge, having, as they ſaid, 
ſeen the ſame, that it caſteth out Goes) 
| | ilt hy 
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The Travels of certain Engliſhmen 


filthy vapours, by. whoſe. Aktnch and 
breath the mountains and'yallies, many 
miles about, are, as it were, ſcorched, 
blaſted, and made utterly barren : beſides 
many ugly ſhapes and ſhews of terror in 
it, and apples of goodly colour grow /- 
ing by it, which being touched turn all to 


. - ſmoakand aſhes, 


They alſo told us, that the pillar of 
ſalt, whereinto :Lot's :wife was turned, is 


yet ſtanding. | 


But of theſe, and many other things 


which they ſhewed-us, and told us, I make 
doubt; either becauſe I have not ſeen 
them myſelf, or, having ſeen them, do not 
believe them. | | 

When I ſhall with my own eyes behold 
them; I will more boldly of them, 
and of other matters which offer them- 


ſelves unto my ſight in my return, but 
which way to return we have not yet de- 
termined. | | 
And thus, being loth to interrupt your 
ſerious domeſtical affairs with foreign and 
frivolous matters, I humbly take my leave; 
and leave you to him, who never leaveth 
his. From FJeruſalem, Anno Dam. 1601, 

. i 111 
1 Dominationis tuæ | 


GuL1z.mus Brppuleavs. 


a: William Biddulph. 
Witneſs hereaf our [ Teffery Kirby, 
companions in tra- < Edward Abbot, 
Viel. FJobn Elkin, 
on ape Don. 
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WHEREIN IS | 


FE Account of the Cuſtoms and 
Manners, &c. of the TURK * 


| Alſo a Deſcription of 
dude, Ninfu, Trip, Mexandrena, &c | 
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The Occafiom of the Viyage, and of 
what paſſed at Rome with the Pope. 


s I taught philoſophy at Peruge 
A the — city of Umbria, the 


F. Claudius Aquaviva, our ge- 
neral, writ unto me, that according to the 
reſolution his -holineſs had had to ſend a 
faithful perſon to the patriarch of the 


Maronites, living in Mount Libanus in 
Syria, now called Sorie, I had been choſen | 


or that purpoſe ; and if I found no re- 
pugnance within myſelf to undertake. that 


voyage, I ſhould ſet forward as ſoon as 
I was gone then from 


_ I could. 
eruge to take the air, and give ſome re- 
laxation to my ſpirits, being reſolved to go 
viſit our lady of Agnes, and ſome other re- 
ligious places adjacent to Peruge. N 
At my return I was preſented with our 
general's letter, and when I had finiſhed 
the reading of it, I rendered God thanks 


for his favour towards me in the under- 


taking of this voyage, and for the oppor- 
tunity offered me to go render my devoirs 
in perſon to the glorious ſepulchre of his 
Son, and to other ſacred places of Pale- 
Stine, ſince they were not far diſtant from 
the place I was to be ſent unto. 


hereupon I returned anſwer, That 


notwithſtanding I found ſome difficulty 
in the undertaking of this voyage, prin- 
cipally by reaſon of a long and dangerous 
navigation, as being not well accuſtomed 
to the ſea, yet I would purſue, with all di- 
ligence, that which was deſired of me, 
and put myſelf upon the road as ſoon as 
poſſible, in order to be at Rome the 15th 
of May for to wait upon his halineſs, and 
receive his commands; which I punctu- 
ally executed, For, after having taken 
leave of my friends at Peruge, I took 


\ horſe, and, by way of Boligni, rendered 


myſelf at Rome the day I had appointed, 
about two hours before ſun-ſet ; infomuch, 


that I had nothing to hinder my ſetting 
forwards on my journey but to ſee his 
holineſs, for to receive of him the neceſ- 
= inſtructions, and his benediction. 

But as the feaſt of Pentecoſt approached, 


and that his holineſs was wholly taken up 
with thoughts of the creation of ſome 


' cardinals,” I was retarded ſome days at 


Rome, till a buſineſs ſo important to the 
church was finiſhed... In the mean time, 
I- failed not to confer with the cardinal 
Paleoſe, protector of the Maronites, and 
with our father-general, who informed 
me of the intentions of his holineſs. 

The Maronites had now, for a long 
time paſt, been ill repreſented to the 
pope and carginals ; they were. alſo ac- 
cuſed of divers errors, and conſiderable 
hereſies : and thoſe of that nation, which 
were then at Rome, uſed all their efforts 


for to juſtify them. But, as ſome denied 


that which others affirmed, the verity of 
their circumſtance could not be known 
with any certainty ; however, they have 
been at the expence of fqunding of a 
college for them in this city, where they 
are inſtructed with much ; pains and in- 
duſtry. They have alſo ſent, not long 
ſince, for a conſiderable number of young 
Maronites, out of their country, the ma- 
Jor 2 of whom were not yet of age to 
ſtudy; which has been very expenſive, 
not reckoning the hazards they run, in re- 
ſpect of the Turks, and diſpleaſure they 
conceived to underſtand, that ſome of the 
young Maronites, ſent back laſt year, 
were yet without employments, altho' 
they had run through all their philoſophy, 
and theology, and that the inhabitants 
ſtood in great need of the like artiſts for 
the eſtabliſhing of religion in a country 
where they ſpared no induſtry to effect it. 
All which conſiderations, together, 
moved his holineſs to ſend into thoſe parts 
a perſon, who at his return would make 
him a faithful report of the belief of 
thoſe people ; who ſhould treat fairly with 
them, 
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them, and put their affairs into that poſ- 
ture he judged convenient, conformable to 
the end propoſed unto him. Who ſhould 
regulate alſo the age and capacity of thoſe 
that ſhould be ſent for, the time to come, 
to the college at Rome ; who ſhould give 
orders for their coming by ſafe ways; who 
ſhould find profitable and proportionable 
employments for them who were already 
returned, and to others that ſhould return 


for the future; and for that purpoſe he 


ſhould eſtabliſh, if it were neceſſary here, 
_ pariſhes, wherein he might aſſign them 


churches, to which they ſhould apply their 


Cares, 

The facred college being augmented 
with \ix cardinals, by the laſt promotion, 
I preſented myſelf on the 11th of June 
before his holineſs, who received me 
kindly : after he had given me an account 

of that which he would have me under- 
take, I promiſed to ſerve him with all fi- 
delity in every thing he was pleaſed to 
order me, and prayed him to tell me if 
he would add any further inſtructions. 
Moreover, as great difficulty muſt be 
rencountered with in the execution of 
what he had communicated unto me, par- 
ticularly for to aſſign employments unto 
them that were already returned, and that 
theſe difficulties would not be removed 
but by his holineſs, I ſpoke to him here- 
of, to the end that, theſs being ſurmount- 
ed, the way might remain free and facile, 
for to Ars the reſt of the deſign ſuc- 
ceſsful, I demanded of him likewiſe, 
what power he was pleaſed to give me 
amongſt the Levantines, as well to diſ- 
charge caſes and cenſures, which his holi- 
neſs reſerved for himſelf, as to diſpenſe 
with the irregularities I ſhould rencounter 
with; and as I was to go into a country 
adjacent to that of the land of Paleſtine, 
I intreated with a profound reſpect, that 
his holineſs would grant me leave to go 
render my devoirs to the ſepulchre of my 
Saviour. He gave me a favourable au- 
dicnce, and when I had done ſpeaking he 
made me anſwer : As for the journey you 
deſign to make to Jeruſalem, we can no leſs 
than bear you envy, and, if it were in our 
power, we would undertake it with all our 
heart ! go then, purſue it with the grace 
of God, and pray for us. After I had 
rendered him thanks, I put him in mind 
of my firſt requeſt, wherein I received ſa- 
tisfaction ; however, he found ſome dif- 
ficulty touching a kind of irregularity to 
be diſpenſed with, and gave me orders to 
treat about it with the cardinal St. Seve- 
rine, grand penitentiary, who made him 
afterwards a report thereof, that he might 
determine it himſelf, whereupon I had al- 


ſo granted me à very large power, and 


without reſervations, as to the matter of 
irregularities. Finally, his holineſs had 
the goodneſs to grant me all that I deſir- 
ed, in order to facilitate this enterprize ; 
whereupon I took my leave of him. 
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Journey from Rome to Venice, and 
from thence to Candia. 


THE pope's brief, whereof L hadoc- 


caſion, being diſpatched, I depart- 
ed from Rome on the 15th of June for 
Peruge, where I arrived the 17th about 
noon ; the father Fabio Bruno, who was 
to accompany me in this voyage, joined 
menext day. On the 19th we took the 
way for Florence, and from thence, jour- 
neying along the mountains, wediſcovered 
Bolonia the 23d, Ferrara the 24th, and 


Venice the 2 6th. After we had travelled 
almoſt four hundred miles, I ſaw our de- 


ſign in a manner overthrown, for that hav- 
ing imprudently informed friend of this 
departure from Rome, who was to go to 
the Levant, my defign was not only di- 
vulged at Venice, but came alſo to be 
known by fifty-four Fews ;- as much as to 
ſay, ſo many ſpies, ſworn enemies to Chri- 


ſtians, who were alſo bound for Smyrna, 


in a new ſhip named Maſta. Beſides, our 
fathers believing that it was dangerous for 
an envoy of the pope, to paſs at ſuch a 
juncture of time into thoſe places, where 
the war was ſo violent between the Turks 
and Chriſtians, writ to our general about 
that matter ; he returned them anſwer, 
that he ſeriouſly deliberated upon it, and 
that, if there was any danger in it, we 
ſhould advance no further, The fruit of 
my miſſion being no ways augmented 
ſince our arrival, I eagerly demanded 


permiſſion to continue my voyage, and to 


change my ſhip, to the end I might \ 4 
form the thing more exactly, and with as 
much ſecreſy as I could: all which I 
had granted unto me, and received infor- 
mation, with all diligence, of what was 
a for that voyage. I changed my 
habit of Jeſuit into that of a Pilgrim, and 
made no ſcruple to take the name of Rene 
Bucy, a Frenchman, upon me, my compa- 
nion changing his for that of Fabio Da- 
verto, a Venetian. I took along with me 


a young, Maronite, named Jeſeph Eliam, 


for my domeſtic and interpreter ; never- 
cheleſs, as our ſhip protracted her depar- 
ture, we reſolved to go for Padua, to pay 
a viſit to ſome of our good friends _ 
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and to divert ourſelves with their compa- 
ny for two vr three days. 


At our return from Padua, we paſſed 


to the port of Malomocco, Which is eigh- 
teen miles 
there we embarked merrily on the 14th of 


diſtant; from Venice; it was 


Fuly, in a ſhip called the Torniell, or Au- 
guſtina, It was a veſſel of oo tuns, well 
manned, and had a brave commander: 
it ſeemed probable we had ne occaſion to 


fear any damage from the ſea or Cor/airs. 
Nevertheleſs we could not fail before the 


17th, for that the weather was not auſpi- 
cious unto us. The ſcamen carried us that 


ſame day out of port, by the means of 


„wherein they rowed us; but, as 
there is nothing ſo unconſtant as the wind, 


it failed us forthwith ; and as we were ſo- 
licitous do repoſe ourſelves; after all the 


fatigue we had in a ſeaſon ſo hot, there 


happened fo great a calm that we could not 
poſſibly advance any more than one hun- 
dred miles in four days time. We had af- 
terwards a back wind, which helped us in 
a ſhort ſpace to finiſh our voyage: we 
diſcovered many iſlands and rocks on ei- 


ther ſide, which we left behind in a mo- 


ment; and which rendered our paſſage 
very delightful, ext A 

e diſcovered [fr:ia forthwith upon 
the left, which is under the dominion of 
the ſtates of Venice, and on the right the 
high mountain of Arcona, which is on that 
ſide the boundary 
eſtate. A little turther we perceived on 
the left two inhabited rocks, the one cal- 
led Pomo, and the other St. Madre; the 
firſt is ſubje& to none, the other is under 
the YVenetians, There is alſo on the ſame 


hand Buzo and Eliſa, which are inhabited 


by Chriſtians, and belong to the ſame Ve- 
netians, We diſcovered afterwards on the 
ſame ſide Gaza, Ariſta, Meleda, which be- 
long to the en of Raguſa ; Caſaro 
and Hudua, ſubject to the Venetians. And 
we ſaw alſo, at a great diſtance, the famous 
city of Raguſa; further are Cluticari, De- 
leigno, Durazzo, Saſamo, Vallona and Ci- 
marra, governed and inhabited by the 
Turks. A little further is alſo a rock cal- 
led Fano, uninhabited, belonging to the 
ſigniory of Venice; as well ag Corfu, Ce- 


| falonia, Zant, Strivalli : all theſe places 


are inhabited by Chriſtian Greeks, A lit- 
tle further we diſcovered Navarino, Sa- 
pienza, Cavogallo, and Camatapano, which 
are ſubject to the Turks : and further a- 
gain, upon the left is Cerigo, and on the 
right Cerigoſo, depending upon the Yene- 
tians, Finally, as we continued to look 
on that ſide, we diſcovered the iſland of 


Candia, which we had longed to ſee, and 


where we arrived ſafe a little while 
after, | 


of the eccleſiaſtical 
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Of the Je and City of Candia. 
N all the courſe of our ſailing, we caſt 
* anchor no where but here, and that we 
were obliged to do, becauſe our ſhip car- 
ried ſixty Yeretian ſoldiers, which were to 
be put there on thore ; leaving therefore 
the cape /. Jobn, or cape Lion, to the 
ſouth, and following the cape Spada, 
which is to the north, ſometime called 
Cimario, we anchored at Fraſbia on the 
Iz th of the ſame month, half an hour at- 
ter ſun-ſet, being eight miles diſtant from 
the city of Candia, and as we were abliged 
to ſojourn there for ſome time, we went 
aſhore next day in a galley that came to 
fetch the ſoldiers. . 
This iſle, called by the ancients Creet, 
is much famed for its bigneſs, for it is 560 
miles in circumference, 250 long, and 60 
miles over where it is broadeſt ; it is much 
celebrated by the ancients, who believed, 
as did their poets, that it was the country 
of the Gods, and that Jupiter was nurſed 
up there on mount Ida, not to mention 
its famous labyrinth, which they hold to 
have been near to the ancient city of Cor- 
tina, and of the excellent laws of Rhada- 
manthus and Minos, who governed the 
people after Jupiter, and founded the re- 
public of Creet. | | 
This iſland had once an hundred cities, 
altho' Homer in his Odyſſey allows it but 
there remain not at this day but 
four, which are Canea, Retimo, Candia 
to the welt, and Sittia to the eaſt; Can- 
dia and Canea are the beſt ; beſides that, 
there are in it two ports, called Spina lon- 
ga, and Sude, not to ſpeak of other pla- 
ces fit for anchorage. W 
The city of Candia ſtands in the mid- 
dle of the iſland, a dozen miles diſtant 
from the grot of Minos, and very near to 
mount Ida; it is, indeed, a very great 
and ſpacious city, but- much ruined by 
earthquakes, The houſes are almoſt all 
built with gravel, yet the buildings are 
not unhandſome; they have no tiles, but 
there, and in all the Levant, except at 
Antioch, have terraſſes of lime, or of 
ſome other matter well made, with ſpouts 
on the ſides for to let the water run out, 
Probably they uſe ſuch ſort of buildings, 
becauſe they are not ſo curious and indu- 
ſtrious as we : however, I believe they 
cover their houſes in that manner out of 
frugality, to the end they may as well 
ſpread cloth and linnen there for to be 
whitened, as to ſleep in ſummer nights, 
thereon, for the coolneſs of the air, when 
the exceſſive heat hinders them to remain 
in their houſes. When they would re- 
Pole 
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— themſelves upon the terraſs, they 
pread thereon a mat, and ſometimes over 
that a carpet, and ſleep in that manner ex- 
poſed to the air, which is very ſweet in 
thoſe parts, and no ways injurious to 
health. The uſe alſo of their terraſſes, 
might proceed, in that they have ſeldom 
any rain, for there falls not oftentimes a 
drop of water for ſix months together; 
and I underſtood that they had no rain 
ſince the 2d day of February, neither did 
they expect any till November. The 
| ſtreets of that city are ſtraight, but very 
naſty : the republic of Venice kept a 
garriſon of two thouſand ſoldiers about it, 
part of which were poſted in a citadel up- 
on the ſea- ſide, * 
other places. There is alſo ſome garri- 
ſon in Canea. The reſt of the inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all Greeks, amongſt whom 
there remain yet ſome noble Yenetians, 
for that Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
having fold them that iſland in the year 
1194, they tranſported thither ſome fa- 
milics of the nobility, and citizens, to in- 
habit the place. It was afterwards re- 
taken in 1349, after a revolt, and ſince 
that time they have enjoyed it peaceably. 
The country is very mountainous, and al- 
moſt barren; one can ſee there alſo but 
few trees and herbs, but yet it follows not 
but that it hath plains of many miles ex- 
tent, fertile in grain, trees, olives, oranges, 
lemons, and all other ſorts of commodi- 
ties: moreover, there grow berries for to 
dye cloth withal, much wax there is, and 
honey, cheeſe, and medicinal herbs; ſo 
that tis very good living there. There is 
alſo a great quantity of excellent wines, 
whereof the moſt eſtimable is Muſcadine, 
inſomuch that thoſe that know it not, take 
it for Malmſey; but they are miſtaken, for 
it comes from a little iſland that bears the 
name of it. The goodneſs of the wines 
of Candia renders the natives great drunk- 
ards ; and it happens ſometimes, that two 
or three great drinkers will ſet themſelves 
at the head of a tun of wine, from whence 
they will not ſtir till they have emptied 
it, There is no venomous animal to be 
found in that country, ſo that they are 
not afraid of ſcorpions, ſerpents, or toads ; 
neither can you Ee there a wolf, tyger, 
nor any other the like beaſt, ſo that they 
live there in great repoſe both night and 
day. Perſons of approved faith have told 


me a remarkable thing there, which hath 
alſo been written of by good authors; to 


wit, that there is growing upon mount 
Ida, which hath been ſhewed me at a 
diſtance, an herb whoſe virtue was to gild 
the teeth of thoſe animals that eat of it : 
one may believe, and with good reaſon, 
that this proceeds from the golden mines 
. 7 * that ground. There grows 
„ 


he reſt diſpoſed in 


W 


alſo a certain herb called Alincos, which, 
being bitter, preventeth one's being hun- 
gry for a whole day ; but that which is 
wonderfully ſurprizing, and beyond the 
force of nature, are certain pieces of mo- 
ney, which they call St. Helen's, that are 
found up and down the fields, where there 
is alſo braſs, and other ſilver. They pre- 
tend that that ſaint, happening to be in 
this country without money, made ſome 
of braſs, which in paſſing of them changed 
into ſilver : this money, they ſay, hath the 
virtue to this day, to cure the falling- 
ſickneſs in them that hold it to their hand, 
or apply it to their fleſh, 

The cuſtom of the women of this iſland 
is not to go out of their houſes in the day- 
time; no, not to hear maſs or a ſermon ; 
nevertheleſs they run in great troops along 
the ſtreets all night, and for the moſt part, 
with men, enter into the churches which 
they leave open on purpoſe for them. 
This cuſtom 1s blame-worthy, not only 
becauſe theſe women perform not their 
duties towards God, but alſo, becauſe it 
is againſt modeſty and good manners; for 
it would be a far more laudable thing for 
them to go civilly by day to church, than 
tumultuouſly in the night-ſeaſon, 

I ſhould have work to do to reckon up 
all the impurities of the prelates, prieſts, 
and other eccleſiaſtics of this nation ; their 
ſeparation from the Latin church, their 
maledictions and excommunications they 
fulminate upon the moſt ſanctified days 
againſt it, when we pray for their wel- 
fare. I ſhall alſo ſay nothing of their 


right, pride, obſtinacy, defection of faith; 
0 


the difficulty to treat with them, of 


their inchantments, ſuperſtitions, horrible 
and continual blaſphemies, which cannot 


be heard without horror. Finally, St. Pau! 
had reaſon to ſay, according to one of 
their own poets, Thoſe of Creet are al- 
ways lyars, they are wicked beaſts, glut- 
tons, and lazy, The eight days I ſtaid in 
this town would have been very weari- 


ſome unto me, becauſe of the exceſſive 


and continual heats, if we had not receiv- 
ed ſome relaxation from the charity and 
agreeable converſation of the fathers, Be- 


 nedelto Benedetto and Franciſco Paroſ- 


cheiti, of our ſociety, who reſided there 
at that time. | 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


Paſſage to Cyprus and Nicoſia, w1th 
an Account f the City of Nicoſia, 
and its Churches, 


E parted from Candia, the 8th of 


little frigate, to go on board our ſhip, 
| 10 A 


Auguſt, two hours before day, in a 


into 
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into which we entered at ſun- riſing; ſome 
time after we weighed anchor and failed. 
The wind was favourable unto us in paſ- 
ſing by the iſle, which we left to the right; 
then we entered into the gulf of Settalia, 
a dangerous place for failing, and fo, con- 


tinuing our courſe through that gulf, we 


diſcovered on the left Caſſo and Scarpan- 
to, which are inhabited by Greeks and 
Turks, and depending upon the laſt, We 
left alſo on the ſame hand Rhodes, and all 
Caramania, without yet being able to ſee 


them, for we were too far wide ; that was 


alſo the reaſon, that, after we had run for 


three days and three nights, without the 


ſight of land, we arrived on the 12th 


of Auguſt at Cyprus. We anchored in the 
evening at Lemiſo, where the inhabitants, 


particularly the Turks, made a viſit to our 
ſhip; we were there three days on board, 
for that there was nothing in that place 
worth the ſceing, and no church to do 
our devotion in. 

We parted about twelve on the 16th 
for Salina, whither a good wind brought 
us in a ſhort time, ad we arriyed there 
two hours before ſun-ſetting ; from thence 
to Candia is about 600 miles. Next day 
very early, we went aſhore, and on di- 
rely to Arnique, which is not paſt a mile 
diſtant , *tis a monaſtery of religious Fran- 
ciſcans, who live there in a ſmall number 
for the conveniency of ſome” Halian mer- 
chants. Our ſhip continued its courſe for 
Alexandretta, which obliged us to ſee for 


another veſſel to paſs for Tripoli in Sy- 


ria, and, as we could not obtain that pre- 
ſently, we ſojourned ſome days in that 
iſle, That I might loſe no time I left my 
companion, who hag been conſtantly in- 
diſpoſed ſince we came from Candia, in 
the hands of theſe good religious; and 
the Maronite that we brought along with 


us, and I, accompanied an honeſt Vene- 
tian merchant, who lived in ' thoſe parts, 


and were going to Nice/a, anciently call- 
ed Lettra, ſince Lenco/to, and which was 
ſometime the archbiſhoprick and metro- 
polis of this kingdom; tis twenty-four 
miles diſtant from Arnique. I undertook 
this journey to inform myſelf, as well as 
poſſibly T could, of the ſpiritual concerns 
of the Maronites, which are there in great 
numbers. | 
There are none but Turks that have li- 
berty to enter thereinto on horſeback, and 
to all other ſtrong places: as for the 


Chriſtians, and others, they are obliged 
to alight at the gate, and, when they are 


within, they have power to remount their 
horſes, and ride to their lodgings. The 
Turks have made this order out of mere 
vanity : I entered then into the town, 
and that Venetian merchant did me the 


favour to conduct me with him into his 
lodging; having refreſhed myſelf a little 
after the fatigues of the road, I went to 


" ſee that which was worth viewing, and 


particularly the churches, 4 840 
Nicoſia is a large and very fair city, 

built after the eaſtern faſſion; but it is 

ruined in divers places, becauſe of the late 


wars, for the Turks have taken it by force 


of arms from the Yenetians, together with 
the reſt of the iſle. Some years ago it was 
fo, that God, by his juſtice, was willing 
to puniſh the ſins and ſchiſm of the Greeks 
in thoſe places. They adored there for- 
merly, with much veneration, the Holy 
Trinity ; but now, to the great regret of 
all good Chriſtians, you can hear only the 
impious invocation of the falſe prophet 
Mahomet. They had ſome time there 
churches and altars raiſed to the honour of 
good ſaints, but inſtead of them there is 
nothing now but moſques, amongſt which 
ſtands ſtill that grand and magnificent 
temple of St. Sophia. There is no ſound of 


bells to be heard in all the Levant, to give 


notice of divine worſhip, according to an- 
cient cuſtom, and of the hours of the day, 
for the ſteeples are either ruined, or without 
bells; the Turks have taken them for 
warlike uſes, and made pieces of artillery 
of them. Inſtead then of the confuſed 
and inanimate ſound of - bells, they are 
ſerved with the diſtinct and animate voices 
of men, who, at certain appointed hours, 
mount up to the tops of the ſteeples, to 
give the inhabitants notice, This manner 
of obſerving their hours, is in uſe in all 
the Levant. Tae 2 
There are atNico#a four ſorts of churches, 
which I have ſeen all in particular. The 
Turkiſh moſques are the moſt conſidera- 
ble, as well for number, as for the beau- 
2 grandeur of their buildings; al- 
tho? Chriſtians are not ſuffered to enter in- 
to them, yet I failed not to ſee, through 
the iron grates, that that, which hath been 
made'of the temple of St.' Sophia, was 


the principal and moſt magnificent of 


them all: *tis a large and ſpacious fabric, 


which has many pillars in it, as may be 


ſeen in moſt of our churches ; it had no 
altars, images, nor paintings, the walls 
were only whitened. There is at the door 
of this temple a delicate fountain, which 
was not there in the time of the Chriſtians ; = 
the Turks waſh therein the crowns of 
their heads, hands, and feet, before they 
enter into the moſque, at the ordinary 
hours, and particularly in the afternoon, 
at which time theſe villains invoke their 
falſe prophet, and cry without- meaſure, 
Halla, Halla, Chibir, Mehemme Sur Hal- 
la; that is to ſay, God is a great God, 
Mahomet is the companion of God, with 
many 
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y. other fooleries and blaſphemies, 
Thoſe, who aſſiſt not with the reſt at theſe 
ublic prayers, pray in particular in their 
uſes, if they be of quality, or in other 
places where they are. They roll them- 
{elves at noon-tide upon a mat or carpet. 
There are alſo other hours wherein they 


are called to prayers, i. e. at three o clock, 


an hour before ſum ſet, an hour before day, 
at ſun-riſing, and, in ſhort, ſeven times 
a day, Obſerve their manner of pray- 
ing, as I myſelf have oftentimes ſeen 
them jn their private houſes: as ſoon as 
eyer they come yppn the mat or carpet, 

y turn themſelves round, then incline 
their bodies, touching with their thumbs 
that part of the head which is behind the 
ears, and they riſe themſelyes ſometimes 
all of a ſudden, touching the earth with 
their hands; they fall ſometimes upon 
their knees, or rather ſtand upon their 
heels, and beat the ground lightly with 
their forchead, and, having got up again 
upon their feet, they hold Fer hands mo- 
deſtly upon their breaſt,* repeating their 
bday with caſt-down looks, an Tei 
between their teeth. They recite them 
all along. inclining their bodies inter- 
changea ly towards the earth, and touch- 
ing with their forehead; then they riſe 
up, and, falling down anew, they con- 


tinue to reſt for ſome time upon their | 
right common to all their nation, that 


heels with their legs acroſs. 9 

2 The Greeks have another ſort of church, 
of which I ſhall obſerve only, that, if a 
Latin, prieſt ſhould celebrate maſs there- 
in, they could not believe that all the 
water in the ocean was ſufficient to cleanſe 
it 19 much they waſh the altar, and all 
the church alſo, from a belief they have 
that Latin ſervice 2 it impure and 
profane. Their uſage in the Confecra- 
ion of the bread, and their other rights, 
are Very well Known; they are generally 
great enemies to the Latin as the 
Turks. The honeſt merchant, with whom 
1 logged, told me, that they refuſed'ab- 
ſolution to one of his domeſtics, a Greek 
by nation, becauſe he ſerved a Frank, 
or ſo they call all thoſe that follow the 
Latin rights, It will not be beſides my 
purpoſe to render here an account of ano- 
ther, of their ſuperſtitions, the matter 


nappening o the ſame man, who, being 


cohfeſſed for an ordinary and common 
fin, was by his confeſſor refuſed abſolu- 
tion, telling him he could not do it 
without the conſent of ſeven other prieſts; 
this buſineſs being effected with a little 
.money, they ſtretched the penitent upon 
| 15 ground as if he had been dead, and 
at length granted him abſolution in recit- 
ing of certain prayers over him, they 
made ule of 10 that purpoſe. They are 
"ms, 


* 


wont to demand money for abſolution, 


tain the ſum, for they pretend they have 
five or ſix crowns due to them for abſolv- 


ing common and ordinary ſins. The 


penance, they enjoin for very great 
fins, is to forbid them to communicate for 
four or five years; perhaps they may 
do this out of a contempt and averſion 
they may have for the Latin church, 


which orders it once a year; the which is 


ſo much the more eaſily credited, ſeeing 
they make certain plays, wherein is in- 
troduced a Latin perſonage, to whom are 
offered an hundred injuries, as daſhing 
him'on the face, and ſeveral other the 
like outrages. Shes 

The Latjins have there but a ſmall 
church, or rather chapel, which is well 
maintained, and has a prieſt of age and 
wealth for a paſtor, but very ignorant, 
The 1talian merchants who live there ſup- 
ply them with food and raiment, and 


urniſh them alſo with ſacred ornaments. 


Finally, the Maronites have their church 
there alſo, which is in ſo poor a condi- 
tion, that I really pitied them, In order 
to know what was their right, as that of 
other places of the iſle, where they were 
diſperſed, I addreſſed myſelf indifferent- 
Y to the Italians, Greeks, and Maronites ; 

learned they had all one and the ſame 


they all lived under the ſame patriarch, 
Moreover, that' the places where th 
lived conſiſted in nineteen villages, whi 


are Metofic, Fludi, Santa Marina, Oſo- 


mates, Ganfili, Carpaſia, Cormachitt, 
Primiſia, Caſapifani, Veno, Cibo, Feri, 
near Citria, Crenſada, Alttala, Clepirio, 
Piſcopia, Gasbria, Cefalanriſto, and Sot- 
ta Cruſcida; that, in every one of theſe 
places, they have at leaſt one pariſh, and 
in ſome two or three, with one prieſt, or 
more. And I was aſſured that they had 


cight_churches at_Meto/ic, and that the 


rieſts were yery aſſiduous in their duty, 
9 not much occupied with their own 
particular concerns, This nation hath 
alſo ordinarily a biſhop in that place, but 
he was then dead, and they had not yet 
elected another. . | 
There is in the kingdom a Greek bi- 
ſhop, who is the general-receiver of the 


tributes which the others are obliged to 


pay to the Turks ; they drain each every 


car of ſeventy aſpers. The janizaries 
will not ſpare 3 beſtow the 2 on 
thoſe that do not pay; and the biſhop is 
no more exempt than the reſt, purſuant 
to the information of the receiver. He 
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and will refuſe it when they cannot ob- 


requires, beſides, fifteen or twenty ducats 


of eyery prieſt that is put into orders. 


See the miſerable eſtate the Chriſtians are 
| oy te- 
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reduced to who are ſubject to the Turks, 
although there be leſs Turks there than 
Chriſtians ; for of thirty thouſand inhabi- 
tants that are in Vicaſia, and upwards, 
ſcarce are there four or five thouſand of 
them that are Turks, and there are not 
above twelve or thirteen thouſand in all 
the iſland, the greateſt part of whom are 
renegadoes, who turn Mahometans, to 
render their lives more eaſy and ſupport- 
able; ſo that it ſeems an eaſy matter to 
recover this iſle from under the tyranny of 
the Turks,and re-eſtabliſh it in the Chriſtian 
faith, for the renegadoes could no ſooner 
ſee the Chriſtian ſoldiers, but they would 
throw off their turbants, and put on hats 
inſtead, and turn their arms againſt the 
Turks, But we will leave this, and re- 
turn to our ſubject. | 

The Chir/ſtians, whether Greeks or 
Franks, do not wear a turbant, nor ſhave 
their heads, but they cut their hair gen- 
teely, as we do, and wear upon their 
heads an hat, or black bonnet. Th 
cloath themſelves, nevertheleſs, Mb. var 


ing to the manner of the Levantines, with 


a veſt without a collar, which reaches 
down to the knees, with large ſleeves 
reaching to the elbows. They gird them- 
ſelves with a linnen cloth, or ſome other 
the like girdle, which comes three or four 
turns about. Under this veſt they 
have another garment over a firſt, reach- 
ing from their necks down to their legs; 
and above all, another veſt without a 

irdle, and cut almoſt after the ſame fa- 

ion as the firſt: they wear them ordi- 


narily of a black or violet colour, or elſe 
of ſome other colour which 2 them 
t 


beſt. We will ſpeak hereafter more par- 
ticularly of the Turks and Maronites, and 
of their cuſtoms, but now it remains we 
ſhould deſcribe the nature of their coun- 


try. 


„ lit... Ah. —_ — —. 
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v0 NARS; > 
07 the Ile of Cyprus. | 


NIS iſle is, at leaſt, four hundred 
id and eighty miles about, eighty miles 
broad, and two-hundred in length, and 
| hath two capes; that on the weſt com- 


prehends the cape of St. Epiphany, which 


the ancients called Acamante, and the 
, cape of Srapano, or la Pointemeconta, or 


the cape Zepliro; the other is called St. 
Andrew, from whence you paſs into the 
eaſt ; it has no other port on the eaſt-ſide 
but Famaguſta ; it is a famous town which 


hath been built by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


The great ſhips are ſafe, nevertheleſs, on 
the coaſts of Raſſo, Simiſo, Salines, Cra- 


ſoco, and Cerines, There are in divers 
places more capes, which are ſomewhat 
advanced into the ſea, the moſt conſider- 
able of which is the cape of Cats, ſo called 
from a great number of cats which they 
bred there in the monaſtery of St. Nicho- 
las, where live the religious order of St. 
Bal; they have wa in theſe cats, to 
deſtroy a great number of ſerpents which 
breed there, and there is a conſiderable 
revenue left for that purpoſe. 

This iſland had once very many fair 
cities, but has none now except Nicoſia 


and Famaguſta, which retain ſomewhat of 


their ancient grandeur ; all the reſt are 
villages ; there is none of them inhabited 
by the ancient nobility, for they are either 
intirely extinct, or are retired elſewhere, 
ſince the Turks have made themſelves 
maſters of it; the famous mountain of 
Olympus is almoſt in the midſt, very near 
Nicoſia ; it is very high, and fifty-four 
miles in circumference, and at every four 
miles end there is a monaſtery of thoſe 


' monks, of whom we ſhall ſpeak here- 


after, with delicate ſprings, and fruit in 
abundance. The air there is very agree- 
able, and is never ſo cold, in the extre- 
mity of winter, that one has need of warm- 
ing, but the heat is ſo incommodious, 
both night and day, that it is impoſſible to 
travel in the day-time. , 

There are every where in this iſle fine 
fields filled with fruits, as well on the 
mountains as on the plains, which renders 


the country fertile and plentiful ; where- 


fore it has been called Macaria, from a 
Greek word, which ſignifies Happy. The 
ancients had reaſon to ſay it was the 
country of Venus, and to give Venus the 


name of Cypriana, and to the iſle that of 


Cytherea ; for it is not only ſaid that ſhe 


was born at Aphrodifium, and brought 


up at Cytherea, but that ſhe reigned at 
dalium, called at this day Dalli, twelve 
miles from Nicefia, ſouthwards. Hence 
it comes that they ſacrificed naked men 
and women to Venus at Paſſo, which was 
ſometime built by Agapenor, general to 
the army of Agamemnon, king of Mycene. 
This abuſe ceaſed, when the temple was 
demoliſhed, at the requeſt of the apoſtle 
St. Barnabas, There are near unto the 
cape of St. Epiphany two famous foun- 
tains, one of which is called the Amorous 
Fountain, becauſe thoſe who drink of it's 
water grow paſſionately in love ; and the 
other quite contrary, becauſe it extinguiſh- 
eth this paſſion in a moment. 

This iſle abounds in wheat as well as 
wine, and other excellent viands, and 
ſupplieth other countries ; the ſun and 
ſoil render the wines very ſtrong and agree- 
able, but, after they are put into pitched 

0 | veſſels, 
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veſſels, they receive ſuch a guſt as is not 
pleaſing to thoſe that are not accuſtomed 
thereto, nevertheleſs all agree they are 
good for the ſtomach. You will find 
there all manner of pulſe in abundance ; 
barley,” dates, mulberries, oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, and all other fruits, except 
cherries, cheſnuts, and ſorb-apples, There 
is na, want of ſugar, ſaffron, corian- 
ander, ſeſamum, lintel-ſeed, honey, and 
ſometimes manna; the Egyptian bean, 
the herb whoſe aſhes ſerves to make ſous, 
and that with which they waſh' camlets, 
and other cloths. There may be had 
Thubarb, turpentine, and ſcammony, and 
other things that are valuable. There 
are alſo veins of gold, copper, marchaſite, 
Jattin, and of iron, roch-allom, pitch, 
roſin, ſulphur, and ſalt-petre; and be- 
fides, you may have there the berr 
wherewith they dye ſcarlet ; as alſo coral, 


the emerald, chryſtal diamonds, and other 


precious ſtones, 

There are no great rivers in all the 
iſland, but only brooks and rivulets. 
There is a little river runs very near un- 
to Nico/ia, wherein are a great quantity of 


* 


Jalpers, which have the virtue, as is 


nown, to ſtop blood. Beſides, there is. 


ſo great a quantity of cotton, that the in- 
habitants not only cloath themſelves, and 
make all ſorts of cloths therewith, but 
they furniſh alſo Baby, and other parts; 


it is that which makes their principal 


revenues, They alſo gain conſiderable 
. by white falt, which they get 
rom a fair ſalt- pit of ſweet water and 
rain. This ſalt-pit is, at leaſt, ten miles 
about, and it is an admirable thing to view 
all that vaſt champaign, which appears as 
covered with [now ; there is in 41 midſt 
a pit that never freezeth, although all the 
1. is congealed. There may be ſeen 
alſo Whole fields, which nature hath in- 
riched with capers, without the labour of 
cultivating, and every one has the liberty 
to take as many as he pleaſes. Their 
mutton is very good meat, their ſheep 
are large and fat, and have a prodigious 
tail, which yet is no longer than thoſe of 
our country, but is at leaſt half a foot 
broad, and ſo thick, that it appears 
round ; it hangs behind, and beats al- 
ways their ſides as they go along. Their 
goats have cars hanging downwards, and 
three fingers in breadth ; their horns are 
a little more elevated than ours, and their 
forchead ſhorter, which gives them a 
reater gyzace and hardineſs , they have al- 
2 a tuft of hair in the midſt of their fore- 
head. It will be hard to believe a thin 
I have experimented, which is, that 
ww. Job in; this kingdom, nor any 
= We = = 


\ 


art of the Levant, any animal, whether 
orſe, mule, or aſs, which trotting joulted 


his rider ; they all go lightly and eaſy, 


and men are accuſtomed to ride their 
horſes there without bridle, ſaddle, ſtir- 
rup, or ſpurs ; an halter ſufficeth them, 
with a little clout ſpread upon the back of 
the beaſt. Finally, we may ſay, that this iſle 
aboundeth with all delicacies : before they 
became ſubject to the Turks, they lived 
ſplendidly, and in freedom, but ſenſual. 
It produced formerly divers illuſtrious 
perſons, performing great ſervices to their 
country, and who have been very com- 
mendable for their knowledge and piety, 


viz, Aſclepiades the hiſtorian; Solon one of 


the ſeven ſages of Greece; Evagoras, Ce- 
lobuia, Kenon of Cittia, author of the ſect 
of the Stoicks ; Apollonias the phy ician ; 
Aenophon the hiſtorian ; and beſides theſe, 
the apoſtle Se. Barnabas, and Mark his 
couſin ; Epaphroditus, and Paul Sergius; 
Titus, Nicanor, Epiphanius, and divers 
others. | 

This kingdom hath been'from time to 
time ſubject to ſeveral maſters; it were too 
tedious to make a repetition of its changes 
and revolutions. Selim, ſultan of the Turks, 
took it by force in the year 1570, with 


an army of two hundred thouſand men ; 


but enough of Cyprus, we paſs now into 
Hria. | | 


4 - . , 


To R 


Our Paſſage into Syria: of the City 
of Tripoli. 

I L oft all the time I had employed in this 

iſle, to ſearch for a conveniency to paſs 
into Syria, inſomuch that I was conſtrain+ 
ed to go for Famaguſta, in order to be 
tranſported hither, We parted from Sa- 
line on the 27th of Auguſt, and having a 
ous wind we made ready by noon, and 
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eered our courſe for Tripoli, where we 


arrived two. days after very early, for this 


traverſe is not above one hundred and 


fifty miles; but it was more incommodious 
unto us than all the reſt of the voyage, 
becauſe we were on board a very ſmall 
veſſel. We might have gone off ſooner, 
had it not been. for the neglect of our ſea- 
men, who retarded our departure, inſo- 


much that we were forced to caſt anchor 


the ſecond day, at ſeven or eight miles 
from port, being harraſſed all night with 
a tempelt ; and yet we durſt not fail for 
fear of falling upon ſome rock, as we 
would unavoidably have done, if we ha 

weighed anchor in the night; tis certain 


it was a dangerous night, but, having . 
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got a wind on break of day, we arrived 


in a ſhort time at the port of Tripoir, 


which is fortified with five fair towers, 
ranged on the ſhore, Altho' I was much 
indifpoſed, and cruel ſea- ſick, having eat 
little or nothing for ten days, I found my- 
ſelf much recovered, as ſoon as ever I ſect 
foot on land. Having cauſed my compa- 
nion to be mounted on a little aſs, I was 
willing to go on foot to Tripoli, which was 
two miles diſtant from the place we were 
at ; the ſun was already far advanced in the 
hotizon, when I began to ſet forward on 


my way, and its beams were exceecling, 


violent in that country, where *tis alſo hot 
all the night ; however I failed not to di- 
vert myſclf to ſce fifty or ſixty camels pals 
along, conducted by the Arabs, who are 
a black and cruel nation. Theſe camels 
carry aſhes, which they make vf a certain 
herb that is burnt in thoſe parts. They 
lay them in great heaps in certain pits, 
wherein they are hardened, and furniſh 
hereby Venice, and molt part of Europe, 
with a great quantity of matter to make 
very fine glaſſes. I took alſo much plea- 
ſure to view a green field, which might 
have been taken for a green and ſpacious 
garden, fo well was it filled with mulber- 
ry and and orange-trees, of an agreeable 
ſmell, not to ſpeak of many other fruit trees, 
which are as common there as elms, pop- 
lars, cheſnut, and walnut-trees, with us. 

* Tripoli is ſituated on the foot of a 
mountain, in ſiglit of the ſea ; there is a- 
bout it a fortreſs upon a rock, that com- 
mands it intirely. This city abounds in 
many things, and is full of traffic ; it's 
principal commodity is ſilk, ſpun cotton, 
raiſins, ſoap, tallow-candles, which are 
there made very good. There are at leaſt 
five hundred Ferws in that town, for the 


. moſt part Spaniards and Portugueſe, craf- 


ty in the way of trade, always ready to 
cheat the Chriſtians, particularly the Ha- 
lian merchants, who are there but a few, 
ſince the Venetians quitted thoſe parts, and 
fail for Scanderoon. They have no other 
church here but a little chapel, which is in 
one of their houſes, and for the moſt part 
have no prieſt to officiate therein. There 
you may find abundance of Greeks and 
Maronites, the firſt of which live in the 
town, the other lodge without in a ſmall 
village that is about it. The Turks are 
there in greater numbers than any other 
nation, and wear a white turbant ; the 
Jews have ordinarily a red bonnet half a 
foot high, flat and round; the Halian Chri- 
ſtians and Greeks wear a hat, or black 
bonnet ; the Maronites a ſtreaked turbant, 
or bonnet, of a different form from that of 
the ewe. They all wore formerly a tur- 
bane with this ſole difference, that the 


aà turbant. 
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Turks had a white, the Jets a yellow; 
and Chriſtians a ſtriped one; but the 
abuſe crept amongſt the Zews, who began 
to wear ſuch great ones, as if they ſeemed 
willing to cope in grandeur with the great 
Ottoman ſigniors, wherefore it has been fo 
ordered, that none but Turks ſhould wear 
the turbant. The 7ews, by reaſon hereof, 
have diſcontinued it intirely; the Chri- 
ſtians have not the right one, but content 
themſelves to have upon their bonnets 
ſome turns of a ſtriped cloth, in form ot 
There are alſo many Turks. 
and Arabs of mean condition, who do the 
ſame thing with white ſtuff, We lodged 
with a Venelian merchant who was a rich 
man, and knew our company in a more 
particular manner; he received us with 
much charity and civility; he put my com- 
panion, who was ſick, upon a bed forth- 
with, and cauſed him to be ſerved with 
every thing neceſſary for him. I went 
into the cuſtom-houſe to take out that 
which I had brought from Jah, part 


- whereof was to be preſented to the pa- 


triarch of the. Marenites on behalf of the 
pope, and the reſt to be diſtributed a- 
mongſt their churches ; the whole con- 
ſiſted of ſome caſes, one whereof was filled 
with church ornaments, and a patriarchal 
veſt made all of cloth of gold and filver 
of great value, I did all that ever I could 
to haſten my journey to mount Libanus, 
for there was but twenty miles from Tri- 
poli to the place where the patriarch made 
his reſidence; but I was obliged to ſojourn 


there for three days, in which time I 


obſerved that oxen carried burdens up- 
on their backs like camels, mules and aſſes 
as wood, or any other neceſſary commodi- 
ty; infomuch, that ſaying ſeemed to me 
no longer true, 


Optat Enhippia bos piger : Optat arare 


caballus. \ 


However I know full well, that they till 
their ground with horſes in a great part of 
France, the which they praiſed alſo then 
in Syria, becauſe of a certain diſtemper 
that had almoſt deſtroyed all their oxen. 
I was obliged to ſhut myſelf in the houſe 
tor moſt part of the day, not daring to 
be known in that country ; nevertheleſs I 
was very deſirous to inform myſelf of their 
cuſtoms, and manner of living. Imount- 
ed in the evening up the terraſs, to take 
the air, and view the town as well as 
I could ; I perceived the Jewiſh women 
upon the terraſſes of the neighbouring 
houſes, and eaſily comprehended by that, 
that the place where David ſaw Bathſheba 
was but a terraſs of the ſame faſhion e | 
on the top of the houſe, and there is mulch 


ap- 


appearance that theſe ſort of terraſſes were 
In uſe at that time. I will ſpeak no more 
of the other particulars T obferved in that 
city, both at this time, and the other, I 
was obliged to return back this way, for 
that IT am unwilling to interrupt my hiſto- 
ry of the Maronites, which ought ſpeedi- 
ly to follow; but I will firſt exhibit ſome- 
what I have ſeen and learnt of the man- 
ner of living of the Tarks in that country, 


—— 
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. 
We Faſhion of the Turks Habits, 
* H E Turks ſhave all their hair, yet 


there are many of them leave ſome 
growing on the crown of their heads, 
which makes a kind of a tuft ; they do 
not ſhave their beards at all, but caſt off 
the ends only of that on the upper lip : 
long beards are much in eſteem amongſt 
them, and, the longer and larger they be, 
the more eſtimable are they. Wherefore 
*tis one of the greateſt menaces that can 
be made to any one, to threaten him 
with the cutting off of his beard, altho' 


this threat is ordinary enough amongſt 


them. They wear upon their head a 
bonnet, which they call Takia, and which 
is made of cloth or ſilk intermixed with 
cotton, and place very neatly at the top 
a long and fine cloth of white cotton, 
which they call Sta; whereof they make 
a great or ſmall turbant, according to the 
quality of the perſon. Thoſe who are a- 
boye others, in reſpect of birth or digni- 
ty, carry a great one ; and there are ſome 
Who have them of an exceſſive bigneſs, 
Their ſhifts, as well as 9ther veſts, are 
made without collars, and for the moſt 
part of white cotton; there are ſome who 
wear blue ones, with very wide ſleeves, in- 
ſomuch that all the arm ſeems almoſt na- 
ked. The lower part of their ſhifts is A 
at all wide, at leaſt they ſeem as ſewed 
together at the end when they wear no 
drawers, and for that purpoſe they make 
them large. Their veſts ordinarily are 


4 little longer, and hang down to the 


ground, The vulgar wear 8 
white, or of ſome other colour, but ſel- 
dom black and green, perhaps, becauſe 
the Franks wear ordinarily black, and 
that green is the colour of them of the race 
of Mabomet, who, they ſay, uſed to be 
dreſſed. in that colour. Hence it comes, 
that none but thoſe of his race wear any 
green turbant, or a ſmall piece of that co- 
lour faſtened to the white. The Chriſtians, 
dare not have their cloaths, bonnet, or any 


other thing about them of that colour; 


they have two veſts, the nethermoſt has a 
N 9 
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irdle to tie about it, and the upper is the 


: 


ain or Abb : they call it the Sin when 
the cloth is made of fine wool, and well 
wrought, as with us in 7taly, for they are 
not ſo induſtrious as we in thoſe countries. 
The Abb is more ſlightly woven, and con- 
ſiſts of coarſer wool ; tis ſtriped, and 


divided with long and broad black and 
white ſtreaks. The girdle of the nether 


veſt is made of thick narrow linnen cloth, 
about three fingers broad, and long e- 
nough to come two or three turns about ; 
or of a leathern ſtring : one may ſee ſome 
of thefe girdles made of very fine ſilk, 
curiouſly wrought. They cover their 
legs with large drawers, which are made 
of fine linnen cloth or ſtu, and deſcend 
down to the feet, which are naked, in 
ſhoes of black leather, or Spaniſh goat's 
leather of another colour, particularly red, 
blue, and yellow, to the end they may 
waſh themſelves with greater facility be- 
fore their prayers. The form of their 
ſhoes differs not from ours, but they are 
not ſo neat and handſome, and have an 
higher inſtep ; there is a little piece of 
leather, two or three fingers long, that 
ſerves for a ſtring, faſtened on each ſide 
to the ears of the ſhoes, with a button in 
the middle. But their ſlippers are much 
unlike ours, they wear them with ſhoes 
and without; you cannot know them to 


be flippers, they are ſo much like unto 


ſhoes, unleſs they cover leſs of the feet 


before, for they do no more but hide the 


toes, and turn upwards very much; more- 
over, their ſides are not ſo high as thoſe 
of the ſhoes, and under the ſole they 

lace, inſtead of a heel, a little piece of 
iron in form of a creſcent, which ſerves 
inſtead of leather, and makes much noiſe 
in going. They wear no hats to defend 
themſelves from the rain, but have a piece 
of ſtuff extended over their turbant, which 
is done ſo handſomely, that when 'tis ga- 


thered at the top, and enlarged below, you 


would take it for a monk's-hood; never- 
theleſs they make uſe, againſt the rain, of 


a long cloke ſlightly made in the country, 


which keeps out the water very well ; it 
hangs down as far as the middle of their 
leg, and, together with their hood upon the 
turbant, ſerves them not only in travel- 
ling, but alſo in the town. Thoſe, which 
have none of this ſort, wear a good thick 
cloth, which hath long and large ſleeves 
others are content with their Abb, which 
alſo keeps out the rain. 
The women wear alſo ſhifts, yeſts, draw- 
ers, ſhots and flippers, only chat inſtead 
of the Spain, or Abb, they have à veſt 
ſomewhat ſhorter than that of the men. 
They wear upon their head a toque of 
cloth or ſilk, ordinarily red o blut, mw 
| ey 
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they adorn with work of gold and fil 


ver; their hair, being gathered into trel- 
ſes, hangs behind their ſhoulders, bound 
with ribband, or ſome other ſtuff; you 
cannot ſee it curled at top with them, nor 
any the like vanity ; their countenance ap- 
pears natural, and without painting ; they 
wear rings, pendants in their ears, brace- 
lets, wherein there is ſome medley or 
other, as poliſhed iron, or pewter, or lat- 
tin, or a good quantity of gold and ſil- 
ver, according to the quality of the wo- 
man and her condition. Theſe bracelets 
are three or four fingers broad, and are 
not compoſed of divers rings, as ours, but 
of one plate of metal, with but little form; 
and they not only wear them about their 
arms, but alſo legs, near to their feet; 
not that they can be ſeen in the ſtreets 
dreſſed in this manner; for, when they go 
out of their houſes, they wrap themſelves 
ſo cloſe upin a linnen or cotton cloth, that 
thoſe that look upon them cannot ſee as 
much as their hands, altho* they are al- 


lowed the liberty of their arm and hand. 


Yet their faces are no more ſeen, for 2 
are ſo careful to hide them with a blac 

and white cloth, that chere remains only 
but a little cleft before their eyes for them 
to ſee through. Sometimes they cover 
their faces with black crape, very tranſ- 


parent, through which they can ſee others, 


without being ſeen themſelves, This. 


is the manner of the women's going a- 


broad, be they Jes, G reeks, Syrians, or 
Turks, that they may the more conve- 
niently go along the ſtreets, When they 
be wet or dirty, they weir buskins of Spa- 
niſh goat*s-leather, which reach up as far 
as the knee, and fo rocking vp their cloaths 
on each ſide, they paſs through, without 
being at all wet, or bedaubed with dirt, 
The Maronites have other cuſtoms, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


tant... ht. 
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O the Belief ef the Turks. 


O NE need not doubt but that thoſe 
hearts, which have not the true wor- 
ſhip of God, nor the knowledge of his 
faith, have expelled virtue to repleniſh 


themſelves with all manner of vice; tis 


this which J have manifeſtly known a- 


mongſt theſe nations, who indeed confeſs 


that out Lord was an holy man, and a 

eat prophꝭtʒ which makes them honour 
the place is birth, and burn lamps 
there, as may be ſeen ſtill at Bethlehem, 
but they believe not that he was God, nor 
the ſon of God; neither will they believe 
he died upon the croſs, for they ſay he 


ſubſtituted another in his place, and for 
that purpoſe withdrew himſelf from the 
hands of the Fews, paſſing through a 
hole, or large cranny, which was above 
place where he was retired that night 
to pray, and that he a peared not fince 
that time. They worſhip no other but 
Mabomet, whom they pretend to be a 
greater prophet ; and it were ſcarce cre- 
dible with what devotion and magnifi- 
cence they guard his tomb at Meccha, 
what expence they are at to receive them 
that come to viſit it, and in what degree 
of ſanctity they are held who ox 69 
this pilgrimage, particularly thoſe who 
are born by the way. They bear all the 
name of Scerif, which ſignifies great ſaint ; 
they alſo, as all other nations, have prieſts, 
which they call Santons, taking for that 
urpoſe the moſt zealous obſervers of their 
aw, although the beſt of them are no leſs 
vicious than the reſt. "This is the cere- 
mony they obſerve at the creation of their 
prieſts ; they caufe them to come into the 
preſence of the people, and extolling their 
zeal and virtue, they add, that they have 
regard thereunto, and ſo make them San- 
tons, Then all the company preſently 
run to kiſs their hands, and ſo after this 
ceremony they become prieſts. Their 
office is to apply their cares to the moſques, 
and there is none but reſpects them, even 
to the ſultan himſelf, Beſides theſe San- 
tons, they have alſo amongſt them other 
inconſiderable perſons, who appear all 
laſhed, hacked, and half naked, carry- 
ing for the moſt part a ſtick in their hands, 
to which are faſtened rags, _ 

The Turks have beads which they tell 
over ; they carry them in their hands, or 
hung at their girdle, but they are much 
different from ours, for each bead of theirs 
is of the ſame bigneſs, and have none of 
that diſtinftion we have of the tenth in 
ten beads, altho* they are compoſed of ſix 
tens. They have moreover another kind 
of beads, which are divided into three 

arts with fmall threads, becauſe this ſort 
is greater than others, conſiſting of an 
hundred grains, yet they employ no more 
time than we in telling them over ; bur, 
on the contrary, have ſooner done, be- 
cauſe they ſay not at each bead a whole 
prayer, but theſe words, Stafurla, i. e. 

raiſe be to God; or elſe, Eſſebb L'allah, 
Elmayd L' allah; which ſignifies, Praiſe 


to God, Glory to God, They are not ſuf- 


fered to eat pork, nor to drink wine. 
See the reaſon why Mahomet forbad them 
the uſe of pork: when he had hidden 
under ground ſome veſſels full of water, 
to perform a miracle like unto that of Mo- 
ſes, to ſhew thereby that he was a great 
prophet, it happened that this * 
b whic 
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which digs always in the earth, ſpoiled al 
this myſtery.. As for. wine, he forba 
it, for that, being entered into a village, 
accompanied with ſome ſoldiers, ney 
reſſed him to pay for their drink, and, 
eing drunk, they would have com- 
pelled him to grant them the uſe, of 
the women of that place; and having 
refuſed it, whether that he could not, or 
would not grant it, they thereupon abuſed 
him ; in conſideration therefore of theſe 
two accidents, he forbad pork and wine 
to his followers. Nevertheleſs, there are 
but a few perſons of quality that obſerve 
this forbiddance ; the reſt of the people 
covet it with eagerneſs, and drink it with- 
out water, which is the reaſon that you 
may meet all day long with drunken folks, 
but they are not puniſhed, They have 
ſtrange liberty to ſin, from whence pro- 
ceeds infinity of villainies, for that they 
believe, in waſhing their feet, they cleanſe 
alſo their ſouls of all pollution. They ac- 
knowledge no other confeſſion, but a ſmall 
Pitcher of water, which they preſerve to 
that purpoſe ; and they imagine they can 
be ſaved by ſo eaſy a means. They be- 
lieve alſo, that we, who are Chriſtians, 
can be ſaved by our law, but they con- 
demn all other religions. They have for 
that effect a pleaſant ſtory, ſaying, that, 
at the higheſt part of the wall of JFeruſa- 
lem, oppoſite to mount Olivet, there is a 
piece of a pillar that ſtands a little out of 
the wall, Kae there will be a little gate 
for an entrance into the ſaid column; that 
Mahomet and Jeſus Chriſt will come to 
univerſal judgment, that the firſt will ſtand 
upon that pillar, and the other oppoſite 
to him on mount Olivet; that both of 
them will hold in their hand a cord, which 
will be extended over the valley of Jebo- 
ſaphat; that all muſt walk upon that cord, 
and that we and they ſhall go ſafely there- 
on into paradiſe, each being aſſiſted by his 
Prophet; but, with this difference, that, 


In paradiſe, where flow rivers of honey, 


they ſhall enjoy all ſorts of pleaſure, as 


well in eating and drinking, as in the uſe 


of beautiful women; and, inſtead of that, 
we ſhall ſerve them with horſes and mules 
to ride upon. And finally, that the Jews, 
and all other ſe&s, ſhall fall under the 
cord into hell, where they ſhall ſuffer eter- 
nal puniſhment. 


CODES (Mid A fats 
My Arrival at Mount Libanus, and 
how I was received by the Patriarch, 
and of the Difficulties I found in my 
firſt. Conference with him. N 


. 


demonſtrations of joy, and with the ſo 


1 Muſt now return to my voyage, ſrom 

whence I have ſomewhat. digreſled. 
Finding myſelf out of the danger of Tri- 
Poli, I departed from thence on the laſt 
day of Auguſt, three hours before ſun- ſet- 
ting, and, being accompanied with divers 
perſons of that country I was going to, 1 
mounted on a little aſs that went rarely 
well, and, taking our way towards the 
mountain, we travelled” as long as day, 
laſted ; but, as ſoon as night approached, 
we reſted ourſelves in a village appertain- 
ing to the Maronites, where, after having 
made ai ordinary repaſt, we lay upon 
mats extended over'a terraſs, and reſted 
ourſclves there for the ſpace of ſix hours; 
then journeying through rough, ſtcep, 
and uneven ways, we arrived in nine hours 
at a place called Eden, which, in the Lle- 
brew, ſignifies a place of pleaſure and de- 
light , there we refreſhed our beaſts, which 
were wearied, We performed the reſt of 
our journey after the heat of the day was 
over, and arrived on the firſt of September, 
at ſun-ſetting, at the monaſtery of Cau- 
nubin, where reſides the patriarch of the 
Maronites, towards which place his holi- 
neſs had ſent me. My arrival was as un- 
awares, yet there were divers prieſts, and 
ſome other perſons, that came pretty far 
to meet me on behalf of the patriarch, 
who was obliged to keep his bed for a 
whole year palt, becauſe of his age and 
infirmity. I was conducted to the mona- 
ſtery, where I was received with dog? 

5 un 

of three conſiderable bells, which they 
have there by a particular privilege. I 
went firſt to the church, and afterwards 


to the patriarch's houſe ; I found the 


church pretty enough, but a little dark, 
and 11] ordered. As to the patriarch, I 
accoſted him ina little chamber which ha 

no hangings, becauſe he made profeſſion 
of a monaſtic, life, and that the inſatiable 
avarice of the Turks ſuffered him not to be 
better accommodated ; I found him ſit- 
ting upon his bed, with his patriarchal 
ant in his hand; and, after I had 
made him my obeiſance, I preſented him 
with his holineſs's brief, which he ve 

devoutly kiſſed, and placed afterwards 
upon his head, which is a mark of reſpect 
in that country. He obſerved the ſame 
ceremony when I gave him the cardinal 
protector's, and our general's letters; he 
enquired after their health, with demon- 


ſtrations of a grand affection; and I en- 


tertained him with the good intention of 
his holineſs, and the great care he took 


both of his perſon and the whole nation. 
After I had ſpent ſome time with him, 

Fed to ſupper ; next day 
18 C be- 


J was condu 
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believing that father Fabio, whom I had 
left ſick at Tr/poli, was ſomewhat reco- 
vered, and could ſit on horſeback, I ſent 
a good mule to carry him very eaſily to 
the place where I was, in effect, he ar- 
rived there three days after; but he was 
ſo weak ſtill, that he was 6 75 to keep 
his bed, wherein he remained fifteen days, 
and indeed he never was well ſince that 
time. 

I began, after the ſecond day of my ar- 
rival, to diſcourſe of my affairs with the 


| 28 : TI explained unto him the de- 


gn of my voyage, with which he teſti- 
fied himſelf to be well ſatisfied ; how- 
ever, he could not forbear to inform me 
of two things which much troubled him : 
the firſt, that his holineſs had ſent him 
only but a ſimple brief, inſtead of ad- 
dreſſing to him a large and ſolemn bull, 
which might authentickly ſet forth the an- 
tiquity of their belief, and their re-union 
with the holy ſce, as the popes his pre- 
deceſſors had done; that it would have 


been great conſolation to the biſhops, and 


all the people, that ſhould ſee it; and 
that he had ſo much the more reaſon 
to expect it, becauſe he had employed the 
precedent year a perſon to his holineſs, 
to proſtrate himſelf at his feet, and to ren- 
der him in his own name, as well as in the 
name of all the nation, the ſubmiſſions 
chat were due unto him, as being all his 
good and faithful children. He com- 
lained alſo that his holineſs had made 
Firm no anſwer to his intreaty of ang 
confirmed in his, ancient title of patriarc 
of Antioch. 
After I had heard theſe complaints with 
attention, I made him anſwer as I judged 
moſt proper; after which he ſeemed very 


pleaſant. I propoſed unto him afterwards. 


an overture of a ſynod, to the end we 
might know what was then the true eſtate 
of religion in thoſe parts. I added, that 
for that purpoſe he needed only con- 
vocate the biſhops, which might, without 
danger, render themſelves at the place 
where we then were, This propofition 
gave him occaſion to make far greater 


Complaints than before; he ſet forth the 


reaſons he had of an heavy complaining 
againſt a ſynod, that had been held ſome 
years before, where had been preſented 
unto him, and to the biſhops, a blank pa- 
der to ſign, with aſſurance that it ſhould 
e filled up with nothing but what ſhould 


be good rb rhe or the nation, and 


that, having ſigned it with much facility, 
they had been abuſed; for that thoſe, who 
required this ſigned blank, were no ſooner 


returned to Tripoli, than they filled it up 


with a great number of errors, and conſi- 
derable hereſies, and without giving in- 
formation hereof to any one of the ſynod, 
or leaving any copy behind, they had 
moft maliciouſly defamed them to the 
pope and his cardinals ; that, out of the 
fear he had of the like inconvenience, © he 
vigorouſly oppoſed my requeſt unto him. 
The foundation of this complaint appear- 
ed ſo ſtrange to me, that 1 could ſcarci 
believe it, but the matter of fact being re- 
or by fo confiderable a perſon that af- 

rmed it, and being alfo confirmed by all 
his aſſiſtants, I durſt not deny it; I en- 
deavoured to excuſe it as well as I could, 
and promiſed to uſe my efforts to recall this 
writing, to the end 1 might appeaſe his 
much irritated ſpirits. I aſſured him al- 
fo, on my part, that I would undertake 
nothing without his participation and con- 
ſent, At laſt he preſented another great 
difficulty, or part, of the war that raged 
extremely between the Turks and Chri- 
ftians , for the ſultan was in the field in 
perſon, with a puiſſant army, which ren- 
dered the execution of a ſynod exceeding 
difficult, for it was dangerous to aſſemble 
the principal perſons of a nation to treat 
at that conjuncture with an envoy of the 
pope. But I ſatisfied alſo the patriarch in 
this point, telling him that means might 
be found out to aſſemble them under 
other pretences. This good old man then 
conſented to my intreaty, and writ to the 
biſhops to invite them to a ſynod ; but, as 
we could get together but two, I thought 
it convenient to remit that aſſembly till 
another time. In the mean while, I 
made uſe of this opportunity to viſit the 
deacons; they are but two in number, 
and perform the * 5 of ſecular magi- 
ſtrates, to govern the people, judging 
their differences, and treating with; the 
Turks about all matters that regard the 
tributes, and about every other affair that 
occurs. The principal of theſe two is a 
man of great experience, and penetrating, 
Judgment, who is expert in war, and well 
inclined to religion ; he approved forth- 
with of my deſign, and was willing to take 
the care upon him to aſſemble the biſhops, 
and all others whomſoever I pleaſed, al- 
tho* he was then ſick of a fever, .under 
which he had laboured all the day. He 
aſſured me, he would render himſelf there, 
with the other deacon his companion, and 
that he would endeavour I ſhould receive 
ſatisfaction in whatever I propoſed ; but I 
judged it better to defer the meeting, till 
ſuch time as he was recovered, and that, 
in the mean while, I might inform my- 
ſelf more particularly of all things. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. X. f 


Of the Cedars of Libanus and the boly 
| River, and of the Nature of the 
Ground of Mount Libanus. 


Went to ſee, during that ſpace of 
time, the cedar trees, Which were not 
very far off; they ſtand upon an high and 
craggy mountain, and are called ſaints, 
becauſe of their antiquity, And the na- 
tives believe they are till the ſame as 
thoſe that were in Solomon's time, which 
is the reaſon they viſit them with great 
devotion, eſpecially on the day of the 
transfiguration of our Lord; at which 
time they ſay maſs moſt ſolemnly at the 
foot of a cedar, upon an homely altar of 
ſtone, Moreover, as theſe trees are but 


a afew in number, they eſteem it a miracle 


that they cannot be reckoned exactly; I 
I counted twenty-three, and another of 
my companions but twenty-one ; and 
there is a great deal of appearance, that 
the ſame root ſends forth in ſome of them 
two branches, which are ſometimes rec- 
koned for one, ſometimes for two, They 
never ſel] them to make boards, but there 
is an inſinite number of other trees for 
common uſes, growing upon two other 
mountains, which are ſituated in ſuch a 
manner, that, being joined to the former, 
they forma kind of croſs. That, which they 
call the mountain of ſaints, forms the top, 
and the other two the ſides. They affirm 
that certain Turks, who fed their flocks 
thereabouts, having been ſo impious and 
hardy as to cut down ſome of theſe trees 
they call Sainls, were puniſhed forthwith, 
with the utter loſs of their beaſts, One 
may allo ſee there the ſpring of a rivulet, 
which the inhabitants call the holy river, 
for that it takes its ſource from the moun- 
tain, whereon grow the cedar-ſaints in a 
very hidden and delicious place, and from 
it deſcends along the valley, running with 
little murmuring ſtreams amongſt flint 
ſtones, | 

I was very much ſatisfied to have ſeen 
the foreſaid place; and, in my return to 
the monaſtery, where reſided the patri- 
arch, I informed myſelf of the goodneſs 
of the ſoil, of the cuſtoms and ways of 
living in that country, as alſo of their be- 
lief ; and I endeavoured to obſerve them 
as exactly as poſſibly I could, 

All the country conſiſts of ſtony and 
high mountains, which extend from north 
to ſouth ; it is alſo a good day's journey 
in breadth, and four or five long ; ſothat 
in circumference it may be fix or ſeven 
hundred miles. Yet theſe mountains, by 
the induſtry and labour of men, ſeem, 
for the moſt part, like a plain, for they 


gather the ſtones together in ſome low 
places, which are diſperſed here aud there, 
and raiſe up high walls therewith ; and, 
ſo proceeding on daily, ere& others there- 
with, inſomuch, that, by the force of 
levelling mountains, and filling up of 
the vallies, they make of a barren moun- 
tain a pleaſant champaign, Which may be 
eaſily cultivated, and ſuch as is very plea- 
ſant and agreeable. This country abounds 
in corn, excellent wines, oil, cotton, 
ſilk, honey, wax, wood, ſavage and tame 
animals, and eſpecially in goats : as for 
{mall animals there are but a few, becauſe 
the winter there is very ſharp, and that 
they have ſnow continually. They have 
a great number of ſheep, big and fat as 
thoſe of Cyprus. As ſoon as you pals 
Cyprus, there are no more hogs to be 
ſeen, becauſe the Turks eat none; bur, 
in recompence to that, you ſhall find a 
great number of wild boars in their fo- 
reſts, as well as bears, tygers, and other 
the like animals, 

The reſt of the country is filled with 
partridges, which are big as hens ; nodove- 
houſes are to be ſcen there, nor in all the Le- 
vant, but there are abundance of pigeons, 
turtle-doves, black-birds, 1 
and all ſorts of birds. There are alſo 
eagles, and many ſquirrels to be ſeen. 
They never uſe ſpades to their vineyards, 
but they cultivate them with their oxen, 
for they are planted with ſtraight rows of 
trees far enough one from another, They 


uſe no props to ſupport the trees, but 


let them creep along the earth ; the wine 
that is produced therefrom is delicate, and 
exceeding pleaſant ; it is a very ſurpriſing 
thing to ſee the bigneſs of the grape, 
which is equal to a prune, and I calily 
comprehended, in ſeeing of them, wh 
the Hebrews puſhed forwards with ſo 
much paſſion* the conqueſt of the Land 
of Promiſe, after they had ſcen the grape 
which the ſpies of Jeſbua brought back 
from the neighbouring countries, 

Theſe mountains abound therefore not 
only in ſtones, but in all other things ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport life; and I doubt not 
but that they are embowelled with rich 
mines. There is a certain place, a little 
above the monaſtery of Caunubin, where 
are found ſtones which give light like un- 
to flambeaux, which apparently diſcover 


that they are compoſed of matter full of 


ſulphur and bitumen. There may alſo 
be ſeen, in other places, ground fit for 
the production of iron. As I continued 
on my journey, the deacon, Joſeph Ca- 
ter, who was with me, aſſured me, that 
it was but very lately, at the cating of a 
goat, he found all her tecth of a ſilver 


colour, This confirms that which I ob- 
: ſerved 
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ſerved iti Candia; to wit, that the ani- 
mals, that live on Mount Ida, eat a cer- 


tain herb, which renders their teeth of a 


olden colour, which, according to ny 
N cannot otherwiſe proceed than 
from the mines which are under ground. 


C H A P ** XI. | | 
4 e 
Of the Cuſtom of the Matonites, and 
of their Manner of Living. 


"THE Maronites will not ſuffer the 

Turks to live amongſt them, al- 
though they be in all the, reſt of Syria, 
fo that you cannot ſee one there ; they are 
beholden for it to the great care of their 
deacons, who ſpare neither their purſes 
nor their lives to that purpoſe. There 
live therefore upon their mountains no 
other than the Chriſtians, which they call 
Maronites, who have taken their name 


— 


from a certain abbot called Maron, whom 


they ſent to Rome to the pope in the time 
that all the caſt was ſeparated from the 
holy ſee, and divided it into divers ſects. 
This abbot returned from thence with the 
title of patriarch over them, who lived 
firm and conſtant in their faith. This 


ſame perſon led a religious life, ſo that 


they invoke him as ſuch in their maſſes. 
They do not inhabit great cities, and 
magnificent palaces, but little villages, 
whereof there is a great number, and in 


_ divers places. 'Their houſes are mean and 


little worth, not but that they have noble 
and rich perſons amongſt them, but they 
are tyrannized fo over by the Turks, that 
they are conſtrained to ſhun all manner 
of graulcur and oftentation ; they make 


- themſelves poor, that they may ſhun ill 


treatment, and they affect alſo to go 
meanly clad, Their habit differs not 
trom that of the other Levantines, which 
conſiſts of a turbant and little veſt that 
deſcends down to the. knees, or to the 
middle of the leg, and ſometimes they 


wear the Spain or Abb to cover it ; they 


go ordinarily with their legs naked, al- 
though there be ſome who have drawers 
on, according to the Turkiſh manner, 
with ſhoes. The arms they uſe are the 
bow, harquebus, ſcymetar, and dagger ; 
they ate very tall men, of a natural tweet- 
nel, docible to arms, and reſemble the 
[talians more than any other nation, 
They uſe no tables, nor ſtools to fit on, 
but inſtcad thereof fit down croſs-legged 
upon mats or carpets ſpread upon the 

round, and there eat and drink; inſtead 
of a table-cloth they lay a round piece of 
leather, and cover it about with bread, 
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though there be but two or three to eat. 
They fit round, and put the victuals in 
the middle; they eat juſt as the Tris do, 
making no uſe of napkins, knives, nor 
ſo much as forks, but have only very 
pretty wooden ſpoons; and when the 
drink the glaſs goes round. If any 5 : 
eats in another's houſe, it is the maſter of 
the houſe that waits, and ſcrving every 
one with his glaſs, ſo that he has no man- 
ner of repoſe at the table. They drink 
often, however their glaſſes are but ſmall:; 
the more they drink, the more honour 
they think they do to their hoſt; and 
although the leather, that ſerves for a 
table-cloth, be taken up, yet they ceaſe 
not to drink as long as there is any wine 
in the veſſel, Theſe leathern table-eloths 
are neatly folded up with the drawing of 
a ſmall cord that is round about them: 
If any one comes in after they are ſet at 
table, when he has ſaluted the company, 
he ſits down, eats and drinks without any 
more ado, and it were a great incivility 
to do otherwiſe, They uſe no ſheets to 
their beds they fleep in, but only cotton 
coverlets; each faſtens a ſtring to the 
coverlet, and fo lies under it. | 
When they make any bargain, they uſe 


great ſimplicity, for they have no ſcrive- 


ners, to draw writings, but they take one 
another's words, or a ſimple piece of pa- 
per, or elſe truſt to the faith of ſome wit- 
nets, and uſe the ſame manner at the mak 
ing of their wills, They content not them- 
ſelves to weep only for the dead, but make 
hideous cries and lamentations, and ceaſe 
not furiouſly to agitate their bodies here 
and there, They dreſs no victuals, for 
ſome time, in the houſe of the deccaſed, 
but their relations and friends ſupply 
them ; wherefore, at the uſual times of 
repaſt, you ſhall ſee many women enter 
with baskets on their heads full of victuals, 
and the men come ſoon after to com- 
fort the relations of the deceaſed, and to 
cat with them, | Akt 
Theſe people let their beards grow, and 
ſhave their heads, which is the reaſon 
that they never uncover them, no more 
than the other nations of the Levant. 
They highly reſpect their prieſts, and 
when they meet them they kiſs their hand, 
and the prieſt gives them the benediction, 
forming the ſign of the croſs, accompa- 
nied with certain words over them. If 
they have a prieſt at their table, they 
make him drink firſt ; beſides, he drinks 
alſo Jaſt, in reciting certain oriſons, and 
no body is ſuffered to drink after him. If 
they mount on horſeback to go ſome 


journey, they preſent themſelves civilly to 


a prieſt, praying him to grant them _ 
| 4 5 


* 


ney. The uſe of incenſe is very common 
amongſt them, for they are not only ſerved 


therewith in the churches, but alſo at the 


beginning and ending of their repaſts, 
when they crave a bleſſing upon their 
victuals, and return God thanks 
fame, If at any time a perſon of quality 
comes amongſt them, or one of principal 
degree in the church, a prieſt goes before 
to receive him with incenſe, 

The Maronite women are civil and 
modeſt; their manner of dreſs differs not 
much from the /talian, their apparel de- 
ſcends to the ground, and covers. their 
breaſt and ſhoulders intirely ; 'tis very 
plain, being but cloth of white cotton, or 
at beſt but of a violet or blue colour, and 
ſometimes a little wrought. They wear 
upon their heads a kind of linnen veil, 
which covers all their hair both befote and 
behind. 
man they know not, they ſhun him, or 
cover their faces with their veil, There 
are many of them, who like the Turkih 
women wear certain bracelets upon their 
arms and legs, and others of the form of 


a fillet at the forehead, with ſmall pieces 


of ſilver. They uſe not to curl their hair, 
nor to paint their faces, neither can you ſee 
other the like vanity amongſt them; 
which is ſo much the more commendable 
in them, as the contrary is blame-worthy 
in our European dames. | 

When they come to church, they place 
not themſelves amongſt the men, nor yet 
where they may ſee their faces, for all the 
men fit at the upper part of the church, 
and they ſtay near to the door for to get 
firſt out as ſoon as ſervice is done, to the 
end they may not be ſeenof any. There 
is no man ſtirs from his place till they be 
all gone forth. The country is altogether 
free from debauched and common women, 
ſo that, you can hear there no manner of 
diſcourſe of adulteries, or other the like 
vices, which is a particular favour of 
God. 


— 


e H A FF K.. 


Of their Sciences and Books, and of 
their Money they pay to the Turks, 


TH EIR prieſts are as ignorant as the 
common people, for they can but on- 
ly read and write, Thoſe amongſt them 


e eſtoœmed moſt learned, who beſides the 
Arabic language, which. is the mother- 
tongue, have ſome knowledge in the Chal- 
dee, which is regarded by them as the 
Latin is by us. There are not above three 
. | | 


for the 


If they meet by chance with a 
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benediction, and recite over them ſome 
prayers before they ſer forth on their jour - 


or four, who, being returned from Rome, 
thoroughly underſtand | 
theology; but we hope by the help of God, 
that there ſhall be, for the time to come, a 
greater number of them, of whom there 
is great care taken to have them inſtruct- 
ed in the college that has been founded 
for them at Rome, which is very neceſ- 
ſary for thoſe parts. They have no con- 
venience nor advantage of printing, no 
more than in all the reſt of the Levant, 
which might have been of great uſe to 
publiſh and multiply their books; how- 
ever, I think it a great happineſs to this 
nation, and alſo to all Chriſtianity, for 
that, not having amongſt them any know- 
ing perſons, the reſt of the Levant being, 
filled with Jews, Turks, Armenians, Ne- 


ſtorians, Facobites, Dioſcorians, Kutychi- 


ans, Cophties, Abyſſines, Greeks, Georgians, 
Melbhites, and other ſects, their wicked 
books would multiply too faſt by the help 
of Pony z and beſides, their good 
books would have been eaſily corrupted, 
and ſtuffed up with falſities and errors, 
They write therefore their books in 
manuſcript, altho' that is not totally ex- 
empt from danger, for that the tranſcri- 
bers can add thereto, and change at their 
pleaſure ; however, that requires pains 
and much time, and, there being but a 
few ſcribes in thoſe parts, there is not 
much reaſon to fear it, and they may al- 
ways eaſily remedy it. They make uſe 
of certain canes to write with, not know- 
ing the uſe of gooſe quills, and other birds. 


They do not read as we do, from the left 


tothe right, but quite contrary, from the 
right to the left, after the manner of the 
Jews. They begin alſo their books as 
they do, that is to ſay, where we end ; 
yet they obſerve not altogether the man- 
ner of the eros writing, to wit, from right 
to left, but, turning their paper ſide-ways, 
write a- croſs. | | 

One cannot imagine what vaſt ſums the 
Chriſtians of mount Libanus pay to the 
Turks ; beſides the Carage, which is an 


ordinary tribute, they make daily new 


Avanges, and continual extortions. The 
Carage is 3 for every one pays ſepa- 
rately for his goods, perſon, and his reli- 
gion. The ſecond tribute amounts to ſe- 
venteen crowns a head, as well for chil- 
dren of nine or ten years of age, as for 
men. The firſt is a crown for every eight 
feet of land one poſſeſſeth, The Emir 
Elias, the governor of the country for the 
ſultan, ende to gather theſe tributes; and, 
although the grand ſignior hath fixed the 
ſum, he is to collect for all the year, yet 
he ceaſeth not to demand more. And 


the receiver comes not hither ſimply to 
take the air; if they 5 not pay for 
1 10 


with, 
comes 


hiloſophy and 
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comes another teteiver, who augments paid yearly by the two deacons twothou- | 
the ſum; the which they call the Carage, 


or Tribute of Sollititation, and the longer 


[ 


they retard the payment, the more the 


ſum increaſeth; 


Wherefore it comes to 
paſs, that, if any one has not his money 


ready, he is obliged to take it from the 


Turks upon very great intereſt ; and, if he 
finds himſelf unwilling to accept of it up- 


on the conditions, he is conſtrained to 


ſell his land forthwith for as much as he 


can get for it; inſomuch that it happens 
oftentimes, that one loſeth a great inheri- 
tance, or a tenement of four or five thon- 
ſand crowns value, for a very ſmall mat- 
ter; nay, ſometimes for a crown. The 
dead pay their Carage as well as the liv- 
ing, for, as the grand ſignior eſteems him- 
ſelf abſolute maſter of the country, and 


of all the eſtat#s of the inhabitants, to 


whom he grants only the uſe of them, he 
believes, that in caſe of mortality, all their 
poſſeſſions ought to return to him, and by 
conſequence the right heirs, or teſtators, if 
they have a mind to enjoy them peacea- 
bly, ought to pay him a certain ſum pro- 


3 to the eſtates they inherit. 


ome pay ten or a dozen crowns, others 
forty or fifty ; and it amounts ſometimes 
to an hundred or two of crowns, or more. 
There is a perſon who rangeth the coun- 
try up and down continually, for to learn 
who are dead, to the end he may raiſe the 
tribute. It any one has been lately inter- 
red, he ſoon perceives it, and cauſeth 
them alſo oftentimes to open the graves, 
to ſee if there be any newly dead. 
Moreover, if any one has buſineſs ne- 
ceſſary to be treated about with the Emir, 
be it to demand a favour, or juſtice, he 
concludes nothing but by the force of 
money, No perſon durſt appear before 
this judge without large ſums and preſents; 
he, that carries moſt, receives moſt profit ; 
and *tis almoſt incredible how much mo- 
ney he ſqueezeth from thefe poor people 
in a Fear, nay every day, ſo inſupportable 
is the tyranny of the Turks, and ſo miſe- 
rable is the condition of them who live 
under their dominion ; the violence is too 
cat, and I cannot believe it can be en- 
dured any Tong time; many of them are 
already withdrawn, and have abandoned 
their lands and houſes ; others depart dai- 
ly, and 85 into other countries, being no 
longer able to endure the grand impoſi- 
tions where with they are ſurcharged; the 
chooſe rather to live in the poverty and at- 
flictions of a voluntary bahiſhment, than 
to remain 3 1 4 eſtates in their own 
country, under ſo inſupportable a tyranny. 
Altho” theſe are ichen, ts Pls 
pretends he will loſe upon that conſidera- 
tion none of the ordinary tribute: he is 


ſand crowns for theſe abandoned eſtates, ' 
part of which they bay out of their own. 
kets, and the reſt is paid by the peo- 
ple, to the end he ſend not any Tur-s into 
thoſe places for tõ poſſeſs them; but I ſhall 
no longer detain the reader with the rela- 
tion of a thing ſo ſad and deplorable, 


4. 
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Sh, ONE 
of their Eecigſiaſtics and Religious. 1 
W E muſt now begin to ſpeak of the 

belief and religion of theſe people; 


and, for your better underſtanding, you 
muſt know, they have, as all others, laics, 


eccleſiaſtics, and religious; but, having 


ſufficiently ſpoken of the laics, we are 
now to ſay lomething of the eccleſiaſtics 
and religious, : 

The clergy have their degrees, as well 
ſacred as not ſacred : this pretty hierarchy, 
which has been eſtabliſhed in the church, 
is perfectly repreſented in the perſon of 
the patriarch, who is ſubject to the pope, 
and that of divers biſhops, and of a good 
number of prieſts, who are governed by 
the biſhops. The patriarch and the bi- 
ſhops Keep a perpetual celibate, and there 
are none but the monks that are admitted 
to this dignity, for there are none but 
theſe that live unmarried. If they take 
any one that has broken this order, they 
lock him up forthwith in a monaſtery, and 
he eats no more bread. 

There are two ſorts of biſhops amongſt 
them, one of which are but mere abbots 
of monaſteries, and have no care of ſouls 
upon them ; they have neither the mark 
nor epiſcopal habit, but are dreſſed as o- 
ther monks are, and have only this privi- 
lege, that they carry the mitre and croſs 
in ſinging of maſs, The other have un- 
der their governments the greateſt church- 
es, and wear a veſt nethermoſt altogether, 
according to the mode of the country, 
and over that a Spain, or violet - coloured 
cloth, which deſcends down to the ground, 
with a very great blue turbant. The pa- 
triarch is cloathed in the fame manner as 
the biſhops, and 'tis he alone that hath 


che particular juriſdiction of all mount Li- 


banus, excepting ſome places too remote 
from him, where he placeth ſome biſhop for 
that end; but, as hecannot always in perſon 
viſit ſo great an extent of land, which is 


very difficult, he keeps by him two or 


three biſhops, one of which applics him- 
ſelf particularly to the adminiſtration of 
Caunubin, where the patriarch reſideth, 
and to collect the taxes and revenues of 


the country, which amount to three or 


four 
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four thouſand crowns, He ſends the o- 
ther here and there into different places, 
for to viſit the churches, and ſupply their 
neceſſities. There are'moreover three o- 
ther biſhops without theſe mountains, 
which have alſo their juriſdiction apart, 
but yet with a dependence upon the ſame 
patriarch ; one of which reſides at Damas, 
the other at Aleppo, and the third in the 
iſle of Cyprus ; every one has the care of 
the Maronites, which have a dependence 
on him. | 

The other prieſts, and with much more 

reaſon the deacons and ſub-deacons, can, 
at leaſt, 'if they be not monks, marry 
before they receive holy orders, which 
they are the rather conſtrained to do, be- 
cauſe the people look not favourably up- 
on them if they be not married, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as are young ; and the biſhops do 
with great difficulty admit them into or- 
ders, if they confine not themſelves into 
the monaſteries, or do not marry. The 
deacons, ſub-deacons, and the other in- 
ferior clerks, have no other habit but ſuch 
as the laics wear. The prieſts are not 
diſtinguiſhed but by a blue turbant, which 
they wear a little leſs than that of the bi- 
ſhops; and, as to the reſt, they do no 
way differ from others, | 

The religious have none of that diſtinc- 
tion of order and profeſſion that is uſed 
elſewhere, they are all alike : I am per- 
ſuaded that theſe monks are the remnants 
of thoſe antient hermits which lived ſepa- 
rate from mankind, and dwelled in great 
numbers in the deſarts of Syria and Pa- 
leſtine; there are excellent authors that 
have treated of them, and I believe I have 
myſelf good proofs for to ſupport that 
opinion, 8 

The firſt are the places of their abode ; 
for their reſidence isnot in delicious plains, 
or on pleaſant little hills, accommodated 
with agreeable proſpects, nor in well-peo- 

led cities and places, frequented by men, 

t they are retired, to the moſt abſtruſe 
parts of theſe mountains, ſeparated from 
all commerce, and living under great 
rocks ; ſo that they ſeem to dwell in grots 
and caverns, fit rather for wild beaſts than 
habitations for men. 

Their poor and ordinary apparel ſcrves 
for a ſecond proof: they wear but a piti- 
ful, un valuable, ill- ſnaped coat, wherein 
they wrap themſelves, with a black cawl 
upon their heads; and this veſtment de- 
ſcends only from the ſhoulders to the gir- 
dle, without any thing to cover their 
ſhoulders withal; neither is there any o- 
ther habit cut according to the faſhion of 


theſe, that are uſed amongſt all the com- 


munity of their religious, | 
Their manner of living furniſhed us 


with a third proof : they live only ofi 
that which the earth itſelf produceth, Nog 


never eat any fleſh; tho* they be ſick and 


in danger of death, As for wine, they ve- 
ry rarely drink any. They have no par- 
ticular rules, nor written conſtitutions, for 
to be obſerved by every one, as may be 
ſeen in all other religious houſes, who are 
eſtabliſhed to live in community. bs. 
make no expreſs profeſſion of the thre 

vows of religion ; to wit, povetty, chaſti- 
ty, and obedience ; but, when they are re- 
ceived into the 2 where they make 
profeſſion, one holds a book in his hand, 
and reads only ſomething that belongs to 
them, advertiſing them, that they ou 

to live in continence, and adds many the 
like things. Theſe advertiſements are 


ſufficient to make them keep a perfect 


chaſtity : you ſhall never heat any ſcanda- 
lous or ill report of them, although they 
continually go. alone up and down, and 
{ſtay oftentimes many days together out of 
their monaſtery, They have goods and 
money of their own, and can diſpofe 
thereof at their death. If they have no 
longer a mind to ſtay in the monaſtery, 
they 0 into another, without the leave of 
their ſuperiors. LE 

In the fourth place, they are never per- 
mitted to exerciſe any eccleſiaſtical ſunc- 


tion; they have no ſpiritual exerciſe in 


common for the good of their neighbour, 
and have no power either to preach or 
confeſs, ſo that they are only for them- 
ſelves. LS | : 

In the fifth place, they give to their ſus 


periors and chiefs the name of abbot, as 


the hermits did of old. 
Finally, I ſhall take, for the ſixth and 


laſt proof, the name they bear of the 


monks of St, Anthony ; and 'tis this that 


ought to make ſome impreſſions upon the 


ſpirits of thoſe who would fearch out the 
cauſe why thoſe religious are ſo called. 
Has this good man ever ſounded any re- 
ligious houſe for to live in community 
Did he not live a ſolitary and hermetica 
lie, in the deſarts of Zgypt, exerciſing the 
function of abbot, in regard to thoſe that 
led the ſame life of himſelf? There is 


therefore rcaſon to believe, that this was 
the true original of the monks, which are. 


at this day in mount L:ibanus, and which 
are called the monks of St. Anthony, Ma- 
ny have imagined that they were reduced 
to that poverty they live in, through the 
continual. oppreſſion of the Turks, who 
obliged them to labour and cultivate the 
carth ; but I do not dqubt but that was 
the end of their conſtitution, for ſo much 


as the holy hermits and ſervants of God, 


tor to ſhun idleneſs, and gain their living 
by the induſtry of their own hands, ac- 
cuſtomed 


cuſtomed themſelves to 1 908 for a good 
part of the day ; theſe fame had many 
erſohs under them, whom they emp oyed 
in the hardeſt labours, and they contented 
themſelves to carry on the fame, and ren- 
der it leſs painful. As to their hoſpicali- 
ty, the ule whereof, perhaps, they have 
reſerved fince their foundation ; they 
highly exerciſe it, eſpecially in the mona- 
ſtery of Caunubin, where there is kept an 
open table for all the year round, admit- 
tance being never forbid, not only to th 
Maronites, and otherChriſtians, but alſo to 
the Turks, and all comers, who are wel: 
come to eat what they pleaſe, which is the 
cauſe of vaſt expence unto them ; for, as 
*tis the ordinary reſidence of the patriarch, 
*tis incredible what multitudes are drawn 
thither daily, either through neceſſity, cu- 
riolity, buſineſs, or ſome other matter. 


* 
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o H A F XIv,. 


Of the Errors that have been impoſed 
upon them. | 


lt 


I Difcovered, with much evidence, the 

abuſes whereof I am about to ſpeak, 
and ſome others of the ſame nature; which 
made me open my eyes, and apply my- 
ſelf with all induſtry 'to every thing that 
might regard their belief, not only be- 
cauſe theſe matters were of very great im- 
portance, being the foundation of all reli- 
gion, but alſo becauſe I had learned, that, 


ome years paſt, they had been attributed 


unto them amongſt other errors. 


1. That there was in Jeſus Chriſt but 
one nature, to wit, the divine, | 

2. That the Holy Ghoſt proceeded 
only from the Father. : 

3. That alt the Trinity was incarnated, 
died on the croſs, and roſe again. And 
thoſe, thar attributed theſe errors unto 
them, ſaid, that that was the reafon why 
they added to the triſagion, which is ſung 
by the angels, Qui natus es pro nobis, qui 
crucifixus es pro nobis, qui ſurrexiſti & 
aſcendiſti in cœlum pro nobis miſerere nobis; 
as if they retained the antient errors con- 


demned in the fifth council of Conſtanti- 


nople. 3 . 

4. That an husband might put away 
His wife, and take another, if ſhe com- 
mitted adultery, or for other reaſons. 
5. That there is no original ſin. 

6. That the ſouls that departed from 
their bodies ſaw not heaven for to be there 
rewarded, nor hell to be there puniſhed, 
but that they attended for that till the 
univerſal judgment: and that, in the mean 

pod 2 
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times then remained in a place, where there 
was neither grief nor jour ng 5 
4/28; 08k 08,lawful, ien erg de. 
lic outwardly, and alſo by words, ,Provi- 
ded it be treaſured up in the heart. 
8. That the ſacrament, of confirmation, 
was not diſtinct from baptiſm. F 
9. That they gave. the _ euchariſt tg 
rr rt 8 


" Altho”I uſed all my on induſtry to. 
be informed of theſe errors, and employ- 
ed others for that purpoſe, yet I could 
never diſcover but two of them, to wit, 
the repudiation of their wives, and the 
communion which they gave to children. 
I am very well ſatisfied, that the firſt 1s 
not an error, whereof the whole nation 
ought to be accuſed, as if it approved of 
this divotcement, but an accident that 
happened two or three times, which had, 
been fomented through the violence and 
93 of the Turks, who favoured the 
cligns of ſome profligates, who had put 
away their wives to marry others of whom 
they were enamoured. Theſe ſort of 
people, being not able to, obtain the con- 
ent of the patriarch to marry them, had 
recourſe to the Emir, ho gave them, for 
their money, permiſſion to do it, givin 
them his letters to the patriarch to excuſe 
them, who diſſembled his reſentments 
thereof upon juſt conſiderations,  * Tis 
certain, that, the like caſe happening at 
the time of my being there, the patriarch 
would no ways conſent thereto ;. but, not 
being able to remedy it, he was obliged 
to paſs it by. In regard to the ſecond 
error, 'tis common to all, neither can it 
be eſtcemed an, error, nor hereſy, ſince 
the church hath heretofore practiſed the 
ſame thing for a long time. As for the 
other errors, I underſtood very. well that 
they had been falſly charged with them; 
however, having read inone of their books, 
I know not what, concerning one will and 
one operation in Zeſus Chriſt, and ſome 
other impure things, I reſolved to put all 
theſe articles ſeparately into writing, and 
to propoſe each in particular to the ſynod, 
when it ſhould be aſſembled, before it 
came to the reformation of abuſes. 
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C H A P. XV. 
Of the Aſſembling of a Synod, and of 
the Profeſſion of Faith that was made 


there, 


A FTER I had informed myſelf of all 
things as well as poſſibly I could, I 


applied all my cares to give notice forth 
with 
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with of the ſynod, for which I had ſuch 
a deſire, to the biſhops, two deacons, and 
to the moſt underſtanding clergy. They 
aſſembled the 28th of December, which 
is the 18th according to the computation 
of the Maronites, who have not received 
the reformation of the kalendar of Gre- 
gory XIII. The patriarch then, and thoſe 
which were ſummoned, finding themſelves 
together, read publickly the pope's brief, 
which contained my miſſion, and the au- 
thority 1 had from his holineſs; and, as 
every one remained ſilent, I expoſed unto 
them, at large, the reaſons that had mov- 
ed me to convocate this aſſembly. I re- 
prelented unto them the importance of it, 
and entertained them at the ſamerime with 
the great care and affection his holineſs 
had towards them ; then I ſpoke a few 
words to the biſhops in particular, touch- 
ing their duty, and the charge they had 
of the church. 

I divided. the matters to be treated of 
into three heads ; the firſt whereof related 
to their belief; the ſecond to the young 
Maronites, that were to be ſent from that 
country to Rome; and thirdly, to thoſe 
that would be ſent back again from Rome 
unto them. As I was ready to open the 
ſynod, with the matters that regarded the 
belief and conformity of their religion to 
the church of Rome, I was interrupted by 
the patriarch, who teſtified his having 
received much diſpleaſure about a ſynod 
that had been held ſome years ago from 
Rome, proteſting that neither he, nor his 
predeceſſor, had done, nor approved of 
what was tranſacted; whereupon he de- 
teſted and anathemized the errors which 
had been impoſed upon them and the na- 
tion, He anathemized all thoſe that held 
them, or had ever held them, aſſuring 
us, that he had always followed, and 
would ſtill for the future, the church of 
Rome; to which words, the prime dea- 
con, being tranſported with zeal, added 
theſe, Yes, we will follow, and never ſe- 


parate in any part from it, whatever mi- 


ſery may befall us. Indeed, I conceived 
much joy to ſee that the beginning was 
, accampanied with ſo firm a reſqlution, 
and ſuch great ſtedfaſtneſs of ſpirit, ſo 
that it encouraged me in ſuch a manner, 
that I believed I had no farther ſearch to 
make to render me certain of my enqui- 
ries. However, to be more aſſured, and 
alſo to juſtify them, I applied myſelf to 
examine all the errors, one after another, 
and that every one in particular ſhould de- 
clare his belief; all, with one conſent a- 
greed, without any diſpute or controver- 


ſy, and made profeſſion together of the 


tollowing articles. 
Ws > 


procedit. 


I. That there is in Jeſus Chriſt but one 


perſon which is divine, with two natures, 


two wills, and two operations; one of 
which is divine, the other human. It 
was a great comfort to me, to ſee in all 
their books very ample teſtimonies of this 
truth; I found alſo particular works com- 
pod upon this ſubject, which were well 
andled, and filled with a great number of 
authorities drawn from the Old and New 
Teftament, as well as from the Latin and 
Greek fathers. | 
IT. That the Holy Ghoſt proceeded 
from the Father and Son, as from the 
only principle ; that which is read, not 


only by them in divers places of their 


books, but alſo ſuch as 1s rehearſed by 
them in the creed, Qui eſt, patre & filto 


III. That the Son alone was incarna- 
ted, and not the whole Trinity; as alſo 
who was born, died, who roſe again, and 
who aſcended into heaven ; and, for that 
reaſon mY took the word Tri/agion two 
manner of ways, applying it ſometimes 
to the whole Trinity, ſometimes to the 


ſecond Perſon only; but, when they took 


it for the firſt, they added it not at all ; 
but, when for the ſecond, they added it 
by coherence to the incarnation, birth, 
death, and other the like things, which 
truly agreed with Jeſus Chriſt. 

IV. That it might be judged by their 
actions, that they acknowledged a place 
of purgatory, and original ſin; that the 
firſt was ſufficiently ſet forth by their alma 
and prayers. . 

V. That the ſecond proved itſelf plain- 
ly by the baptiſm they gave to little in- 

ants, to the end, that, being waſhed and 
cleanſed of their ſins, they might obtain 
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eternal life, altho* they had committed no | 


actual ſin that required their being waſhed 
and cleanſed by that ſacrament, knowing 
that St. Auguſtine made often uſe of that 
argument, to prove that ſame truth againſt 
the Pelagians of his time. 

VI. That ſouls, generally ſpeaking, 
when they depart from the body, go 
ſtraight to heaven to enjoy bleſſednels, 
or to hell, to be there eternally puniſhed, 
or for a time to purgatory. _ 

VII. That *tis never. lawful to deny 
one's faith in words, as Jeſus Chrift him- 
ſelf manifeſtly declared: He that denies 
me before men, him will I alſo deny before 
my Father which is in heaven. 

VIII. Finally, that in marriage they 

ermitted ſometimes a ſeparation of liv- 
ing, but that nothing but death was able 
to diſſolve the bond of matrimony, in 
ſuch a manner, as that it was lawful for 
the husband to eſpouſe another, conform- 

10 E able 
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able to thoſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
are ſo expreſs : Whoſoeper puts away his 
wife, and marries another, commits a- 


dultery, 


I failed not to object, and lay before 
them, thoſe books wherein I found ſome 
errors : they made anſwer, that they were 
not their true books, but that they had 
been maliciouſly contrived by the Jaco- 
bins, and diſperſed amongſt their nation; 
that, as to the reſt, their books were very 
different, and that the pope had received 
falſe information of them; which ſatished 
me ſo much the more, becauſe, in their 
actions, I diſcovered that it was ſo in effect. 
I faw in their books, which they acknow- 
ledged for true, nothing but what was 
catholic z and, as others have not made 
that diſtinction with exactneſs enough, 


one ought not to be aſtoniſhed, if they re- 


turned to Rome with ſuch contrary infor- 
mations. Wherefore having received, by 
what is here demonſtrated, and by many 
other enquiries and circumſtances tranſ- 
acted in Nis ſynod, plenary ſatisfaction of 
the firmneſs of their belief, we made ſe- 
veral canons to reform the abuſes amongſt 
them, and to confirm the profeſſion they 
made here of their faith, and added what 
other things we thought neceſſary to oblige 
them to a firm conſtancy therein. | 


ä 


HA R XVI. 


Of the Maronites that were to be ſent 
to Rome; and of thoſe that ſhould 
return from thence into their own 
Country. 


1 Had yet ſaid nothing of two points, 


that belonged to my commiſſion; the 


firſt had regard to the young Maronites, 
that they ſhould be ſent to the college at 
Rome, to be inſtructed there: and the ſe- 
cond, to thoſe who had finiſhed their ſtu- 
dies there, and ſhould be ſent back to 
them, to labour, and aſſiſt their brethren 
in all ſpiritual concerns. As to the firſt, 


we encountered no difficulty in it; for, ſo 


ſoon as we declared our deſires, it was una- 
nimouſly conſented to. See what was 
propoſed z that all thoſe that ſhould be 


| ſent to Rom? ſhould not be dull and ſtu- 


pid, and that they ſhould ar leaſt be able 
to read and write, and have ſome know- 
ledge in the rudiments of grammar, to 
the end, that they might be ſooner ſer- 


yYiccable to their country; wherefore, it 


was neceſlary they ſhould ſend them of the 
age of fourteen z that they ſhould not put 
e 


them on the way to Rome, before they had 
given information hereof a year before; 
that thoſe whom they ſhould chuſe in one 
or many places, according to the conve- 
niency they found, ſhould be accompa- 
nicd in their voyage with prudent and 
faithful perſons ; that they ſhould not go 
aſhore in the iſle of Cyprus, but paſs di- 
rectly for Venice, from whence they might 
come to Noms. 9 
As to the ſecond article, we employed 
much more time and words; the difficul- 
ties proceeded as well from the poverty 
of the churches, which had no revenues 
to entertain the prieſts, as from the op- 
preſſion of the Turks ; wheretore ] firſt 
conferred in particular, then A with 
the two deacons : I propoſed unto them, 
in reſpect of thoſe who were already 
come from the college at Rome, or who 
ſhould return for the future for the cure 
of ſouls, that they ſhould be ſupplied from 
the temporalities ; and beſides, that they 
ſhould be exempt from the tribute which 
every one pays for his head to the grand 
ſeignior. They returned me a very civil 
and chriſtian anſwer, and promiſed to do 
what I propoſed unto them, and, at the 
ſame time, intreated me, that I would 
obtain from his holineſs a ſmall penſion, 
for the ſubſiſtance of theſe labourers : 1 
aſſured them I would uſe my endeavour, 
and with ſo much the more confidence to 
ſucceed, for that, having foreſeen their 
demand, I had already entertained his ho- 


lineſs therewith, who had in a manner 


given me his word for it. | 

I made known unto them, on the part 
of the pope, what diſpleaſure he had con- 
ceived, to ſee at this preſent time amongſt ' 
them a ſmall number of excellent labour- 
ers, recommendable for their doctrine and 
piety, mon e I then aig ep em- 
ployments for them, and for 
the future ſhould return from Rome; in 
the mean time, as it was neceſſary they 
ſhould be provided with good and faith- 
ful paſtors, which ſhould have a perfect 
knowledge of the church of Rome, with 
which they were willing to keep an union, 
I added, that theſe perſons might very 
uſefully be em mack. there, in making 
the moſt capable of them biſhops, wha 
ſhould govern the people; which was fo 
much the more neceſſary, ſceing they 
had then three or four biſhoprics vacant, 
to the great prejudice of ſouls ; and that 
of others they might make prieſts, cu- 
rates, and preachers. They had already 
employed ſome of them to catechiſe chil- 
dren and the ignorant, to read leſſons of 
caſes of conſcience to the prieſts, to cor- 
rect their ſuſpected and heretical books, 
and to compoſe others which ſhould be 


proper 


uch as for 
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proper and neceſſary for the nation. They 
might alſo keep ſome of them near the 
patriarch and biſhops, to ſatisfy any 
difficulties they might encounter, to ac- 
company them in their viſits, and alſo to 
viſit ſome churches, or to go ſome- 
times one way, ſometimes another, ac- 
cording to the occaſions they had for 
them. Not to ſpeak of other neceſſities, 
that might daily occur, I let them un- 
derſtand, that they ought to have re- 
courſe to prayer, for to render God 
thanks for ſending of ſuch labourers a- 
mongſt them, endowed with the neceſ- 
ſary qualifications. | 

My diſcourſe was ſo evident, that they 
all anſwered with one accord, that it ſhould 
be done for the future, the patriarch 
promiſed it very freely : and as there was 
now no matter of importance undone, 
and it was. to be feared, left they ren- 
dered themſelves ſuſpicious: to the Turks, 
if the ſynod laſted any longer, particularly 
becauſe of a great concourſe of people 
that flocked thither daily, amongſt whom 
were alſo found Turks, the aſſembly was 
diſmiſſed, and every one had the liber- 
ty to retire to his own habitation, _ 


6 


C HA pP. XVII. 


Of the Death of the Patriarch, and 
of the Election of another. 


S ſoon as the ſynod was diſſolved, 
and the affairs that I treated with 

the patriarch were terminated, I took 
my leave of him, ſeeing nothing that 
might hinder and ſtop my rezurn to Ita- 
ly ; my deſign nevertheleſs was not to go 
thither ſpeedily, but firſt to viſit ſome of 


the principal monaſteries, and give the. 
biſhops ſome ſatisfaction, who lived there, 


and intreated my company. I had re- 
ſolved to go from thence as far as Damas, 
for to ſee. the biſhops and Maronites of 


thoſe parts, for I judged it very dange- 


rous to go to Aleppo, From Damas I 
was to return to Cannubin, to ſee in what 


manner they obſerved the orders that had 


been made, and to depart from. thence for 


Jeruſalem, before my return to Rome. 1 
went thercfore directly, with my compa- 
nions and ſome others, to the monaſteries |. 


of Chſaia and St. Anthony ; thele two 
monaſteries are ſo near one. to another, 
that they ſeem almoſt to be in the ſame 
place : there were in one of them two 
nephews of the patriarch, one of whom 
was archbiſhop and abbot of the mona- 
ſtery, and ſuffragan to the ſame patriarch; 
in the other he had three brothers, which 


, aſſuring me 


were all three archbiſhops. We went 
from thence to Eden, which is the moſt 


conſiderable place of theſe mountains; 
we were received three very honourably, 
and with great demonſtrations of joy. 
From Eden we went to the monaſtery 
of St. Sergius, which is not above a mile 
diſtant from thence. We were always 
accompanied with the better ſort of peo- 


ple, who walked on foot before our 


mules, and, out of the reſpect they bore 
to the pope, and in honour to us, they 
would ſing certain ſongs and ſpiritual airs, 
which they uſually ſung as they marched 


before the patriarch, and other perſons of 


quality. Being arrived at the monaſtery, 
we went to ſalute the abbot, who was an 
archbiſhop, excceding aged: we were 
no ſooner entered into the church, but 
there came a man with all ſpeed, being 
ſent on purpoſe from Cannubin, that 
brought us the news, that the patriarch 
lay a dying, and, if I deſigned to ſee him 
alive, I ſhould loſe no time : wherefore, 
without any further delay, we took our 
leave of, this good old man, and returned, 
with all ſpeed, to Gannubin, but it was 
impoſſible for us to arrive there until two 
hours after his death : it was on the fifth 
of October, according to our kalendar, 
and, on the twenty-fifth of September, by 
their computation, we found him in the 
church, ſitting in a chair, clad in his ſa- 
cred habits, having the mitre on his head, 
and patriarchal croſs in his hand: there 
were abundance of his relations, both 
men and women about him, who wept 
and beat their breaſts, making hideous 
cries all night, Next day came a multi- 
tude of people thither, and, among the 
reſt, a great number of prieſts, who aſ- 
ſembled to inter him. The two dea- 
cons rendered themſelves there likewiſe. 


They carried him at noon to the uſual 


burying-place of the patriarchs, which 
was not above a muſquer-ſhot from thence, 
and then laid him in that grot, ſitting in 
a wooden chair, according to their cuſtom. 

The election of the patriarch that 


ought to ſucceed, and govern all the na- 


tion in ſpiritual matters, was to be done 
by the — and there is a time ap- 
pointed for that, which is the nineteenth 
day after the death of the other; the 
chiefs of that aſſembly were very urgent 
with me to ſtay and aſſiſt at that election, 

hep would chuſe that per- 
ſon I ſhould name; but I thought it 
more convenient to withdraw, and leave 


the election intirely free to themſelves. 1 


confeſs indeed I had regard to the com- 


plaints that were made of the former pa- 


triarchs, for having rendered that dignity 
as hereditary in their family : as they had 
| already 
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already two brethren that had been patri- 
archs, the matter was reduced to ſuch a 
point, that the archbiſhop and abbot of 
Chſaia muſt infallibly ſucceed his uncle, 
becauſe of the great places he enjoyed, 


and alſo of the ſpiritual relation he had to 
him; who had added to the- family of 


the patriarch all the nobles and perſons of 
uality of that country, by holding of 
their children to baptiſm : moreover, the 
archbiſhopric and abbey of Ch/aia muſt 
have been given to his brother, who 
would alſo be patriarch in his turn, and 
then the nephews would tread in the ſame 
ſteps. I failed not therefore that day to 
entertain the deacon, Joſeph Cater, here- 
with, who was a prudent and underſtand- 
ing man, as I conferred with him about 
ſome other matters. He had indeed no- 
thing to object againſt the perſon of that 
abbot, except that, having always been 
confined to a monaſtery, where he had 
lead an hermetical life, it was plain he had 
but little experience, eſpecially in things 
belonging to a paſtor. I departed the 
day Pllowin for Tripoli, with a deſign 
to ſlay there * the election of a new 
atriarch, and to return again as ſoon as 
ſhould hear of his being elected. 

The people flocked thither from all 
parts far and near, inſomuch that they 
amounted to above the number of two- 
thouſand on the day of election, to wit, 
the 13th of Oclober, according to our ka- 
lendar: The archbiſhop, Joſeph Niſi, 
of whom we have already ſpoken, was 
choſen by the plurality of voices; he 
elected for his ſuffragan, and to viſit 
all the churches in that country, Moſes 
Anifio, who was already of the order of 

rieſthood, and was recommended unto 

im by ſome perſons of quality ; he con- 
fecrated him archbiſhop, and took for his 
archprieſt, to the end he might take care 
of the land of Z/dron, his country, Fob 
Bareck, who had been educated at the 
college in Rome, and whom the preced- 
ing patriarch had made prieſt, according 
to the right of the nation, The new 
patriarch gave me notice of the election, 
and deſired me to return, and ſent men 
and mules to conduct me. I agreed 
with his requeſt, and went with ſpeed: 
he teſtified, at the ſight of me, that he 
was exceeding joyful for my return, I 
treated with him about no particular af- 
fairs, but was much fatisfied to hear him 
declare, in generous terms, the good- 
will he had to 
fidelity, and the great care he would take 
of the ſouls under his conduct. I ex- 
horted him to continue, and put in exe- 
cution ſuch laudable deſigns, and ſo took 


acquit his charge with 


Mount Libanus. 


my leave of him, in order to finiſh the 
reſolutions I had formed to go to Feru- 
ſalem, 


a= 


CH AP. XVII. 
My Return from Jeruſalem to Tripo- 


li, and thence to Alexandretta, 
with an Account of Alexandretta. 


F TER I had ſatisfied the intentions 
of his holineſs, and had ſeen, in 
perſon, the holy places of the birth, life, 
death, and reſurrection of our Lord, I 
returned to Tripoli, in order to be tranſ- 
ported for Tay. My return was very 
incommodious, becauſe of the ſeaſon, 
and of my being embarked in the month 
of December, in a ſmall ſhip, which let 
in water on all ſides, ſo that there was a 
man always employed to pump it out. 
This traverſe 1s at leaſt two-hundred miles, 
but, thanks be to God, we arrived ſafely 
at Tripoli before Chriſtmas, for our 
conſolation, and that of ſome Chriſtian 
merchants who lived there, and who 
wanted extremely ſome ſpiritual ſuccour 
for the duties of that day. | 
After we had ſpent that feaſt as devout- 
ly as we could, we had a conveniency to 
go for [taly and for Rome. There were 
in the port of Tripoli three French barques, 
one of which was bound for Malta, and 
another for Sici/y, whence it would have 
been eaſy for us to go to Naples, and 
from thence to Rome; the deſire we had 
to ſee theſe iſlands, enticed us extremely 
to embark in one of theſe two veſſels, bur, 
by good fortune, we could not agree 
with the maſters. I ſay by good for- 
tune, for that, when we had arrived after- 
wards at ria, we underſtood that one 
of their barques had been caſt away, and 
the other made a prize by the Eng/tfh ; 
and thus we had been either loſt in the 
ſea or carried priſoners into England, but 
God preſerved us from both. We reſolved 
therefore to return to Venice, and under- 
ſtanding that the ſhip, wherein we had 
paſſed the year before, was ſtill at Alex- 
andretta, from whence it would depart on 
the firſt fair weather, we were exceeding 
glad of it, becauſe it was a great and ſafe 
veſſel; the only difficulty was to come 
at it, which we ſurmounted by the 
conveniency of the third French barque, 


whereof we have ſpoken, which, though, 


but ſmall, was good, and well rigged, 
having alſo an able pilot. We then 
chapged our pilgrims habit, and clad us 
like merchants, having a furred veſt on, 
as they wear them in the Levant, and a 

3 toque 
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toque on our heads, at the top of which 
was a band of ſtriped cloth, which re- 
ſented the form of a turbant, accord- 
ing to the Turk; manner. Having im- 
barked in this veſſel, with proviſions, and 
neceſſary refreſhments, we ſailed on the 
third of Fanuary, about midnight ; the 
weather was very fair, but it changed 
ſuddenly, and we were furiouſly toſſed 
with the waters for three days and three 
nights together, But, finally, approach- 
Ing near Alexandretta, with the help of 
God, through the gulph of Ghiaccia, we 
.met with our ſhip on the twelfth of the 
ſame month,three hours before ſun-ſetting, 
we found no great difficulty to agree for 
our paſſage with the maſter, who knew us. 
Alexandretta, which is alſo called Scan- 
deroon, 1s a very little place, wherein 
there are not above twenty or thirty houſes, 
which ſerve for ſhelter to ſome merchants 
who come to that port, or rather thither 
to traffic to Aleppo, which is nat far off. 
The houſes are built of wood, and thatch- 
ed with ſtraw, for there live none there 
but a few merchants, who are intirely 
employed to trade, and voluntarily ſut- 
fer all ſorts of hardſhips, through a de- 
fire they have to gain wealth. We ſaw 
there oxen and bufflers carry burdens up- 
on their backs as mules and horſes do in 
Italy. There are camels that continually 
carry merchandize to and from Aleppo ; 
and that which ſurprized me moſt, was 
to ſee theſe animals go to the ſea-ſide, 
to drink the ſalt water, as we ſee other 
beaſts drink freſh, They ſay this was 
anciently the country of the Amazons. 
We found there two religious Franci/- 
cans, who lived in great poverty, for they 
had no other habitation except a little 
church built of wood, which was filled 
with water when it reined, where there 
was a plank for theſe wretches to eat 
their victuals upon, who lay upon the 
boards, without any other conveniency. 
As we were forced to ſtay there many 
days, we converſed much with them. 


HAP. M. 
Of what happened to us in Cyprus. 
AF TER we had ſtayed, with much 


inconveniency, in that place till the 
26th of March, our ſhip hoiſted fail at 
midnight, and, having made all things 
ready, we ſteered our courſe for Cyprus 
we ſucceſsfully approached Salines on the 
29th of the ſame month. Having ſlept 
all night in the ſhip, we went aſhore next 
day very carly, and went to the monaſte- 
ry 5 = religious at Arnique, where we 

UL. I. 


— 


vwould cauſe you to be impaled. 


had already been received the preceding 
year with much charity: Theſe good reli- 
gious redoubled their kindneſs in that place, 
where an accident befel us; for, I being 
retired into a little garden to eaſe nature, 


at a time when one of the religious was 


ſaying of maſs, it was no ſooner ended, 
but a Venetian merchant, who came to 
ſalute me, demanded forthwith, if I had 
received his letter at Tripoli; and, as I in- 
formed him, I had not, he changed co- 
lour, and remained quite ſilent. His ac- 


tion made me judge there was ſome miſ- 


chief in the caſe, and, having preſſed 
him, to tell me why he aſked me ſuch a 
queſtion, he freely anſwered, If you had 
received my letter, I would have been 
much ſurprized to have ſeen you here, for 
I gave you information to go another way 
to Italy, becauſe of a certain [talian re- 
negado that is here, who hath been with 
the Sangiac, governor of this iſle, and en- 
tertained him with theſe words, Are not yon 
a governor here? Why, therefore, do you 
ſuffer the pope to | pa hither bis ſpies from 
Rome, 7o go and treat about affairs with 
the Chriſtians of Mourit Libanus, who 
have aſſembled the people there, created 
new biſhops, and done other the like things, 
which prejudice your government. This 
renegado hath been charged by the Sangi- 
ac to find you out, and impriſon you, to 
the end you might be brought before him, 
and fo ſent forthwith to Conſtantinople to 
the grand ſeignior, who, without doubt, 
I thank- 
ed this friend, as I ought, for the care 


he had taken of my life, in giving me" 


ſuch good information; which I ſhould 


not have failed to make uſe of, if I had 


received it, for I would have gone ano- 
ther way. I then took my leave of my 
merchant, and, after I had made a fmall 
repaſt with theſe good religious, I was 
reſolved to go on board, to conceal my- 
ſelf as well as I could in the ſhip ; but, 
when I came to the ſea-ſide, 1 found 
it ſo tempeſtuous, that there was neither 


man nor ſhallop 
on board the veſſel; ſo that I was obliged 


to return to the monaſtery, to attend the 


appealing of the ſea, and placing all my 
truſt and hopes in God. Theſe good fa- 
thers had given us the uſe of a little 
chamber near the gate, with a bed for us 
to lie in; for my part, I lay in a cheſt, in 


my cloaths; my ſleep was not long, but 


was much interrupted with the apprehen- 
ſions I had, leſt the renegado, who was at 
Nicoſia, but a day's journey from us, 
knowing that the Tornie!la was arrived, 
ſhould come to inquire if we were to paſs 
in it into Italy. In effect, the 1 
pened as I Imagined, for he came to knock 
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to be ſeen to put me 
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lieve us, 
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at the gate of the monaſtery an hour be- 
fore day ; which, when I had heard, and, 
at the ſame time, the noiſe of the religi- 
ous running to open the door, I quickly 
got up, and, coming forth boldly, de- 
manded who was there? He made me 
this anſwer, *Tis an honeſt man who is 
come to be informed, whether you are come 
from the ſhip which is in the road; and, 
having told him no, he had the curioſity 
to ask who was in that chamber where 
we lay; they anſwered him, that they 
were two Venetian merchants ; whereup- 
on he retired to a chamber near to that, 
to repoſe himſelt, Theſe good reli- 
gious did not bely themſelves, for we 
were clad like merchants, So ſoon as 
heard theſe words, as I ſaw myſelf ex- 
poſed to the Turks and Greeks, and in a 
country ſo remote, and ſuch an enemy to 
the Chriſtians, I waked my companion, 
and made him forthwith get up. 

There was in that place a Venetian mer- 
chant, who, as I had learned, often af- 
ſiſted other perſons, and charitably de- 
livered them from the hands of the Turks. 
He was then employed about loading a 
veſſel with goods to be ſent for Venice; as 
we went out of the monaſtery we met him 
coming to divine ſervice, and I believed 
that God had ſent him on purpoſe to re- 
After I had ſaluted him, I ſaid, 
I know, Sir, that there are many perſons 
obliged to you for the good offiges you have 
rendered them, finding themſelves in the 
fame condition as we are; that is it which 
makes me believe that God has ſent you 
hither, I ſet forth unto him the poſture 
of our affairs, and intreated his aſſiſtance 
he offered forthwith to uſe all poſſible 
means to that end, and, returning, con- 
ducted us to his lodging. Then going 


out, and coming in again, he ſaid, You 


are not ſafe here, and there is no other re- 
medy but to put you aboard, and there to 
Slay in your ſhip without coming aſhore, 
vut wait for a wind; wherefore come along 
with me, and [ll condutt you to your veſſel. 
We went forthwith to the water-ſide, but 
the ſea was (till ſo agitated, that we could 
lce neither man nor boat, 

After we had walked for ſome time up- 
on the ſhore, there poſted by a great 
number of Turks and Greeks of the coun- 
try, and made us much afraid ; for, when 
they came near, they looked upon us 
with much earneſtneſs. The skiff of our 
merchanc-ſhip came a little after to land, 
with two luſty ſeamen, to load and 
carry goods aboard; wherefore we ap- 
proached near the water, and, the ſeamen 
having already cgme on ſhore, this good 
merchant told them, Make haſte, and 
carry theſs two gentlemen forthwith to the 
J'or niella. We had no ſooner thanked 


him, as we were obliged, but that theſe 
two ſeamen took and carried us in their 
boat, and rowing with all their ſtrength, 
notwithſtanding the waves, which were 
very high, they brought us in a ſhort 
time to our ſhip, but it was not without 
much danger. We got into the veſſel, be- 
ing very joyful, and acquainted the cap- 
tain with the poſture of our affairs ; and, 
putting ourſelves under his protection, he 
received us very civilly, and gave us aſ- 
ſurance thereof. He gave us alſo his own 
cabbin, with orders we ſhould not ſtir out 
of it all the day, nor to ſhew ourſelves 
to thoſe that ſhould come on board, 
to bargain for goods. He aſſured us 
likewiſe, upon his word, that we had 
nothing to do but to repoſe ourſelves ; 
and that, if we ſhould be ſearched for, he 
would ſooner deliver them all the freight 
than us. This commander was indeed a 
man of the world, and loved to divert 
himſelf ; but withal, faithful and juſt to 
his word. We remained ſo pent up 
in that little chamber, as in a priſon, for 


three days, for the ſhip was in the road 


all that time, to take in her lading. 


C1 a7 AC 
Voyage from Cyprus to Venice. 


AF TER we had thanked God for his 
deliverance of us from ſo great a dan- 
ger, we failed upon break of day, on 
the 12th of April, and made the cape as 
ſun- ſet. The fair weather, and the calm- 
neſs of the ſea, made us hope for an hap- 
py voyage, but on St. Mark's day the 
waters were much agitated, when we 
paſſed the cape of S. Epiphany, becauſe 
the great winds that ſtood contrary, that 
we were very hard put to it. The 27th 
of the ſame month, we lowered all the 
fails, and, guiding the = only at the 
helm with a great deal of addreſs and 
pains, we left it to the pleaſure and mer- 
cy of the winds, ſo much was the ſea a- 
gitated at that time ; then, without ſtop- 
ping, we paſſed by Caramania, Rhodes, 
Scarpanto, the iſle of Candia, the cape of 
St. John, Cerigo, Matapano, and the 
Morea, and drew near Yenetique, to take 
in refreſhments, and particularly water, 
whereof we had great need. From thence 
we failed for Zant, where the ſhip ſtayed 
the 19th of May, becauſe of a difference 
that aroſe between the captain and gunner. 
I believed, to avoid ſcandal, we ought 
to change our ſhip. In effect, after we 
had paid the captain of the Torniella what 
was due to him for our paſſage, we agree- 
ed with the maſter of another veſſel 
called the Stork, which was in the port 
ready to fail, We went on board it with 
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all we had, and, getting out of port at 
, mug. 
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midnight, we failed on the 23d of the 
1 month, leaving Ceæfalonia, on the 
right. 
fair weather, but on the day after there 
happened ſuch a great blaſt of wind, as 
tore off the great ſail of the foremaſt; but 
that was remedied forthwith, and, conti- 
nuing our courſe, we left, as well upon 
the right as left, Corfu, the cape of O- 
tranto, Cimara, or Linguetta, Saſeno, 
which is the cape of the gulph Durazzo, 


Caſtlenovo, which belonged ſome time 


ro the Spaniards, Raguſa, all Dalmatia, 
Carnero, and divers other places. At 


laſt we arrived in Nria on the 8th of 


June, two hours after dinner- time, and 
went aſhore at Rovigno, where we ſaw 
upon an high hill the church of St. Eu- 
phemy, with five or ſix rocks about it. 
Our ſhip was to ſtay for ſome time there, 
and as we , had but an hundred miles 
to Venice, and we thought it trouble- 
ſome to ſtay there ſo long, we reſolved, 
with two other merchants, to hire a 
little barque to finiſh the reſt of our voy- 
age. This pitiful barque had but a mat 


for all its fails ; we run more in danger in 


this our laſt paſſage, than we had done 
in all our courſe, for, as we had got half 
way, there aroſe ſuch a furious tempeſt, 
and the wind ſtood ſo contrary, that, 
out of the tear that poſſeſſed us, we could 


find no better expedient than to pull 


down the fail, or rather mat, which, be- 
ing forced by the violenceof the wind, car- 
ried us ſometimes on one ſide,and[ſometimes 
on another,and put us in danger of periſh- 
ing. At laſt it pleaſed God to appeaſe the 
wind, and give us fair weather ; wherefore, 
purſuing our courſe, we paſſed by Para, 
Zeſole, which was formerly deſtroyed by 
Attila, Marzoba, Burano, and Torcello, and, 
on the 16th of the ſame month, arrived 
happily at Yenice, three hours before ſun- 
ſet; but as we were come from the Le- 
vant, ſuſpected to be infected with the 

lague, we were not permitted to go a- 
95 They ſent us in our barque to make 
the cuſtomary quarantine, into a channel, 
far remote from the city. 

There were ſome of our friends that 
came to viſit us, and make merry with 


us, for our happy return, and ſent us, 
evening and morning, every thing we 


ſtood in need of: They reſted not till they 
obtained, of the gentlemen intendants in 
matters of health, permiſſion for us to go 
to our lodgings, inſomuch that we made 
but ſix days of our quarantine; and, being 
foyful for our diſcharge, we laid aſide our 
merchant's habit. and took that of our, or- 
der again. After which, we ſojourned 
for ſome time in Venice, to refreſh our- 
{elves, after the tedious fatigues of our 
Navigation, | 


There was great likelioood of 


We parted from Venice the 2 3d of June, 
to go for Padua, and there I ſaw a- 
gain, with delight, the antient ſchools 
where I had ſometimes read public lec- 
tures, We parted from thence the 7th 
of Fuly for Mantua, and arrived there the 
8th, at Parma the 11th, Bolonia the 17th, 
Imola the 21ſt, Forli the 22d, Cefene, 
my birth- place, the 27th, and at Rimini 
the iſt of Auguſt; as it was my compani- 
on's country, he tarried there for ſome 
days, to give ſome conſolation to his aged 
father, whom he had not ſeen for a long 
time, which was the reaſon we could not 
get to Loret/o till the 12th of the ſame 
month, We ſtaid there for a few days, 
and on the 16th ſet forth for Peruge, 
where we had many acquaintance, and 


made what haſte we could to get thither 


the 18th ; we ſtaid there for the reſt of 
the month, for our own conſolation and 
that of our friends. We parted from 
thence the firſt of September, and partly 
out of devotion, partly out of curioſity, 
went to mount Corano, where there is 
a religious houſe, in which place they live 


in great auſterity ; thence to Alvernia and 
Cumaldoli. 


We employed ſeven days in 
that progreſs with much ſatisſaction, and 
then returned to Peruge, in order to go for 
Rome, where we at laſt arrived on the 
17th of the ſame month; whither I had 


no ſooner got, but I made it my buſineſs 


to gain admittance to proſtrate myſelf at 
his holineſs's feet, which I ſoon effected, 
who welcomed me kindly, and to whom 
I gave a particular account of my nego- 


tianon, wherewith he expreſſed himſelf to 


be extremely ſatisfied. 
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Remarks upon the fourth Chapter. 


H E author of this relation is not 


exact enough in his report of the 
Turks , firſt of all, there is but little ap- 
pearance that they have taken all the 1 
of the Levant to make artillery with them; 
for that metal whereof they are compoled 
is not at all proper to make cannon. It 
they then deprived the Chriſtians of their 
obedience, it was rather an effect of their 
policy than oeconomy, for that the ſound 


of theſe clocks might ſerve for a ſignal for 


the execution of revolts, and to give the 
alarm to all in a ſhort time. 
it true, that the men get up to the tops 
of the minarets or ſteeples of the Turks, 
to ſupply the want of clocks, in cry- 
ing, tis ſuch an hour, or ſuch an hour of 
the day: but the aurhor hath heard ſay 
that the Twrks, inſtead of clocks, are ſerved 
with the voices of men, to give notice 
of prayers, from the top of the moſques . 
in 
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in effect, this officer cries with all his force 
three times from the top of the minaret, 
Allah ecber, that is, God is great; then 
he continues to ſay for three times, £/ched 
en allab, illab allah, I teſtify there is no other 
GodbutGod: then he ſays again threetimes, 
Echen en Mohammed reſoul allah, I witneſs 
that Mahomet is his prophet, He adds 
ſome other articles, as, Ilai allaſſalat, God 


live by prayer; hai alaphaleh, live to ſal- 


vation; Allah ecber, God is great; L'al- 
lah illa, allah, there is no other God but 
God, He ſays alſo at noon, and in the 


evening, and about an hour and a quarter 


after ſun-ſetting, En a/lah on Malaikto fa- 


louna ala el nabi, that God and his angels 


bleſs the prophet. 

In the third place, the Turks come but 
five times a day to prayers, as every body 
knows; *tis true, that there be two other 
prayers, but they are voluntary ; the firſt 
of which we may call that of ſupererro- 
gation, ſince they are free to be at it or 
no, performed an hour and half before 


morning - prayer; the other is done every 


Friday, at nine of the clock, but there are 


none but the officers of the meſque and 


ſome other zealots that aſſiſt thereat. 

In the fourth place, the author does 
not well uſe the Arabic words which the 
Turks pronounce aloud in their moſques ; 
*tis ealy to correct them by what I am 
about to ſay, for they do not give to Ma- 
homet the quality of companion of God, 
but that of Reſoul allah, that is, the envoy 
of God. Mahomet affe&ts to take the 
names which God gave Moſes in the Old 
Teſtament, and to our Lord in the New. 

As to the faſhion the Turks obſerve at 
their prayers, I believe that they have 
taken it from the Jews, for they wag their 
heads very much in the reading of the law 
in their ſynagogues ; but the Mahometans 
go beyond them. *Tis a pleaſant thing 
to ſee the Turkiſh children, when they re- 
peat in their ſchools ſome verſes of the 
Alcoran, eſpecially when they pronounce 
the word Allah, how they bow their heads 
backwards and forwards : I do not que- 
ſtion but that all theſe motions have their 


reaſons, I believe they make uſe of them at 


leaſt to hinder their ſleeping during their 
prayers, which happens too often amongſt 
us. They ſay immediately in "putting 


their hands to their ear, Allah echer, God 


is great, and afterwards laying them a- 
croſs their breaſt, Rabbena lac Elmeged, 
Lord, to thee the glory : after that they pro- 
ſtrate themſelves ſaying, Allah ecber, God 
is great, This laſt action is doubtleſs an 
adoration, for that is the manner of ador- 
ing, amongſt the eaſtern nations ; and we 
have divers examples hereof in the Old 
Teſtament : *tis alſo the way of ſaluting 


perſons of great quality, *tis uſed in re- 
ſpect to the pope. The three eſtates Ha- 
rangue the king upon their knees; but as 
to the cardinals and biſhops they only kits 
the border of their robes in doing of them 
reverence 3; they are marks of a prolound 
reſpect, which have been introduced into 
the ceremonies of religion; wherefore we 
ought not to ridicule theſe proſtrations 
which the Turks uſe at their prayers, for 
we cannot be too humble in the preſence 
of God, I remember to have heard a 
Few ſay, that it was to be read in one of 
their authors, that the reaſon which moved 
them to agitate their heads at prayers was, 
for that prayer is like unto a flambeau, 
that burns the flames off, which is in con- 
tinual agitation, and ſcems always to fly 
up; but the more learned eus lay, that 
this cuſtom is founded upon theſe words 
of David, All my bones ſhall ſay, Lord, 
who 1s like unto thee ? | 
As to the Greeks, whom the author 
ſpeaks of in this chapter, it ſeems that- 
they have been forced to uſe this fort of 
movements to divert the jealouſy of 
the Turks, who would not be well ſatiſ- 
fied to ſce them ſo well united with us. 
As the Greeks are nouriſhed up in that a- 
verſion for the Roman church, one ought 
not to be aſtoniſhed if they contemn its 
cercmonies, and look upon them as pro- 
phanations ; beſides . that, the long and 
continual diſputes, that have bcen between 
both churches, have not a little contribut- 
ed to entertain this averſion : in the mean 
time, we ought not to attribute to all the 
nation a vice, that regards none but a few 
falſe zealots ; one need but conſult for this 
purpoſe the oriental right, bearing the title 


of the anſwers of the patriarchs; the mat- 


ters in queſtion are there propoſed, and 

very jucliciouſly decided. 18 
The author continues to render the 
Greeks odious, in aggravating their ill 
conduct in the adminiſtration of penance, 
as if they deferred not to grant abſolution 
to the penitent for the ſpace of four or five 
years, but through a contempt they had 
of the Roman church, which obligeth eve- 
ry one in particular to communicate at 
leaſt once a year: but we muſt render the 
Greeks juſtice, for they follow herein, for 
the moſt part, the uſage of their church, 
which is very antient. If a new right 
hath introduced a new diſcipline into the 
church of Rome, ought we ler that reaſon 
to condemn all thoſe churches which con- 
form not themſelves to this diſcipline ? For 
that which is neither againſt the faith nor 
good manners ought to be indifferent. It is 
the duty alſo of an honeſt man and a good 
Cbriſtian, to te:zome conformable to the 
manners and diſcipline of them amongſt 
2 1 whom 


upon them. 
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Whom he lives; but *tis certain that the 


Greeks which are not latinized, follow yet 


to this day a good part of the antient diſci- 


line in the adminiſtration of penance: they 
fa their penitential books which regulate 
them, andit isnottheir caprice which makes 
them impoſe one 


There is nothing this day more common a- 
mongſt them than to ſeparate their penitent 
from the communion for a year or two, and 
ſometimes more. I ſee no reaſon wh 

the author ſhould charge the Greeks w1 

ignorance and ſuperſtition, becauſe a con- 
feſſor refuſeth abſolution to a penitent 
before he calls ſeven other prieſts, to 
have their conſent in the abſolving of him. 
I confeſs, this manner of acting may ſeem 
ſtrange to them who conſult no other than 
the preſent cuſtom ; but, if any one takes 
the pains to look back towards the firſt 
ages of the church, he ſhall obſerve, that 
this cuſtom was alſoin uſe at Rome. Did 
not the pope Cornelius aſſemble the 
prieſts and biſhops which were then at 
Rome, to deliberate about a penance that 


he ought to inflict upon ſome ſchiſmatics 


which re-entered into the church? *Tis 
therefore no very ſurprizing thing to ſee 
a Papa or Greek prieſt deliberate with his 
fellow-brethren rouching a penance he 
ought to impoſe upon a man, who, being 
engaged in the ſervice of a Romanift, had 
every day near occaſions to offend againſt 
the ceremonies of his own religion, whe- 
ther in performing abſtinence on a Safur- 
day, or in eating of blood, or in not ob- 
ſerving ſome other article of the Greek di- 
ſcipline. I confeſs nevertheleſs, that, when 
the papaſſes aſſemble about matters that 
require not their meeting, and with a de- 
ſign only to exact money, that that abuſe 
ought to be condemned, and not the 
thing in itſelf. ; e 
It ſeems alſo, that the author would ri- 
dicule the Greeks under pretence that oy 
cauſe the penitent to lie upon the ground, 
and in that poſture recite over him certain 
rayers in form of an abſolution, not 
E that the Greets confeſs ordinari- 


ly ſitting, and that they are content to pro- 
ſtrate themſelves twice, to wit, at the be- 


ginning, when they demand the benedic- 


tion of the prieſt, who for that purpoſe 


invokes upon them the grace of the holy 
ſpirit; and at the end, when the ſame 
prieſt prays alſo, that God would enable 
them to accompliſh the penance impoſed 
Moreover, if the Greek 
prieſts rake money, for granting abſolu- 


tions, they are the more excuſable, by rea- 


ſon of the miſery they are in at preſent, 
They have no benefices, as our clergy ; 
and fa obliged to pay certain ſums 
. 


nance ſooner than ano- 
- ther, but they follow their canons herein. 


to their biſhops, as their Rithons, alſo do 
the ſame to the patriarch, and finally the 
patriarch to the grand ſeignior. In a word, 
it may be reckoned amongſt their miſ- 
fortunes z and if you find it not ſtrange, 
that the moſt part of the Latin prieſts, 
ſince the introduction of the new rights, 
ſubſiſt upon their maſſes and confeſſions ; 
Why is that blamable in the papaſſes, who 
have much more reaſon, as being reduced 
to a far greater neceſſity ? n 
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Remarks upon the Eighth Chapter, 


"JT HERE are many things in this chap- 
ter touching the belief of the Turks, 
that ſtand in need of reformation, or fur- 
ther clearing. Firſt, they do not give 


— 


the name of Scerif, but that of Hadęi, to 


thoſe who make the journey to Meccba; 


beſides, the word Scerif ſignifies illuſtrious, 
and not ſaint. As Meccha is to the Turks, 


the ſame as the Holy Land and Feruſalem 


were formerly to the Fews ; ſo; the Ma- 
hometans uſe divers things which are con- 
fotmable to the ceremonies of the Jews, 


for the word Hadgęi is taken from the He- 


brew word Hagag, which ſignifies to ce- 
lebrate a feaſt ; inſomuch that Hades, a- 
mongſt the Turks, is he who makes a 
Journey into Meccha, to perform there 
the feaſt of feaſts, as they ſaid amongſt 
the Jews, to go to Jeruſalem to keep 
their paſſover. In effect, the Mahome- 
tans call the temple of Meccha, Beit allah, 
the houſe of Gad, which is the name the 
Fews gave to their temple. There is no 
other place alſo where the Turks offer ſa- 
crifice but there, as there was amongſt the 
Jews but Feruſalem, where it was permit- 
ted them. to ſacrifice ; they give moreover 
the name of Corban to that Ficrifice : and, 
in effect, they kill a great number of 


ſheep, which are afterwards diſtributed 


among the poor. They make at Con- 
ſtaniinople, and at the ſame time, a kind 
of commemorating Corban, to repreſent 
the ſacrifice that is performed at Mec- 
cha; nevertheleſs, the ſacrifice of Con- 
ſtantinople hath this reality in it, that they 
offer alſo the true victims, as though it 


be but a memorial of that which is done 


in the territory of Meccha, which is a 
place conſecrated for that uſe, This place 
was frequented before Mahomet's time, 
for the Arabs Pew gee thither in honour 
of the progreſs of Abraham, whom' they 
believe to 5 
monies that are uſed at Meccha. 

Their prieſts are called Imams, not 


Santons, for Santon is taken for a kind of 


religious order. Thoſe prieſts, who ap. 
ply their cares to the moſques, ought to b. 
10 (5 know- 


e author of part of the cere- 
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| knowing in the Alcoran; there are a- forth their obedience and ſubmiſſion to 


mongſt them others, that may be called 
 chaplaing, or almoners, for they attend on 
perſons of quality, who, not being able to 
go daily to the moſque, cauſe the Alcoran 
to be read unto them by theſe fort of al- 
moners or chaplains. One may add alſo 
to theſe another kind of beneficiars, who 
much reſemble our canons, and other cc- 
clefiaſtics, of collegiate churches ; theſe 
laſt have the Alcoran divided into diffe- 
rent parcels; and read one paragraph every 
day, inſomuch that it may truly be ſaid 
of them, Beneficium eſt proper officium, 
for the revenues of their prebendarics con- 
fiſt moſtly in theſe ſort of lectures, for 
which they are paid. There are allo leſ- 
ſer benefices, which are as chapels or hoſ- 

itals, which princes or particular perſons 
Favs founded, to the end they might 
there be prayed for after their dcaths, and 
that they performed certain charities ſet 
forth in the title of the foundation. I 
ſhall ſay nothing of the Xhatib of the 
moſque, who 1s properly that which 
we call the curate of the pariſh ; this 
perſon placeth himſelf on an advanced 
ground, and reads what ſurate or chapter 
he pleaſeth. He reſerves the largeſt 
chapters for Fridays, for that the duty of 
that day is longer, and that they uſe 
much more adorations or proſtrations than 
on all the other days of the week. 
Beſides theſe curates, they have ſcheis, or 
preachers, which hold the Alcoran open 


. 
- 


; 


the ſpirit, which tranſports them to ex- 
talies, The chains, that ſonje of them 
have at their necks or arms, arc demon- 
ſtrations of the vehemency of the ſpirit, 
which agitates them. They have alſo a 
fort of monks which live in community, 
and hermits that inhabit the deſarts. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are amongſt them alſo 
mendicants, who live upon alms. There 
are others who employ themſelves, alto- 
gether in works of charity, and the good 
of their neighbour ; as they eſteem them- 
ſelves, for the moſt part, to be infinitely 
above others, ſo they ſay with the phari- 
ſee in the goſpel, I am not as other men. 
Every one of them believes he is in the 
true ſtate of perfection, but, in the mean 
time, they differ extremely in their ſen- 
timents; for one ſect is perſuaded that 


there is nothing but the grace and mercy 


of God that can ſave men; others, on 
the contrary, pretend they cannot be ſaved 
without good works; and that our ſalva- 
tion depends intirely upon the uſe we make 
of our liberty. Theſe laſt pray much 
more to God than the others, and they 
riſe up in the night to ſing together L'al- 
la illa allab. Every one ſupports his o- 
pinion with viſions and miracles, and 
they have the hiſtory of their ſaints, 
which they endeavour to imitate. Theſe 
religious can never agree with the Imans, 
or prieſts of the moſques, they bear them 
envy, and pretend that they lead a bet- 


before them, and read ſome verle thereof ter life ; and that their prayers alſo are 


for a text to their ſermon : they ſet forth 
the different. interpretations of the Ma- 
hometan doctors upon that text, and, to 


confirm their aſſertions, they have re- 


courſe to certain narrations, which re- 
ſemble rather fables than true hiſtories. 
They enlarge alſo much upon the moral 
part, and preach vigorouſly againſt vices, 
As to the religious Turks, whom the au- 
thor calls inconſiderable perſons, there 
are divers ſorts of them; they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed ordinarily by the difference 
of their habits, manner of living, and va- 
rious rules and conſtitutions, for you ſhall 
find ſome that make profeſſion of pover- 
ty, othets of chaſtity, others of perpe- 
tual faſting : others again apply them- 
ſelves intirely to a contemplative life, and 
every one carries about him the marks of 
his profeſſion. Thoſe, which have fea- 
thers on thcir heads, pretend to diſcover 
thereby, that they are men of meditation, 
and receive revelations. "Thoſe, whoſe 
habits are made up with pieces of divers 
colours, believe by that to expoſe their 
poverty to view. There are ſome alſo 
who carty ſomewhat. at the car, to ſet 
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more efficacious, and, for that reaſon, 
the alms of the people ought rather to 
belong to them than to the prieſts. But 
the prieſts make anſwer to ay that the 
alms are only due to them, upon the ac- 
count of their benefices, which oblige 
themſelves to take care of the people; 
and that it belongs properly to them, and 
not to the religious, to teach the law of 
prophet. They hold that there has been 
a great diſpute had about this ſubject un- 
der ſultan Amurath the ſecond, who was 
obliged to $7 pig the religious, under 
the pretence of a miracle which befel in 
their favour, although reaſon and good 
ſenſe made him incline to the part of the 
prieſts and officers of the moſques. It 
was the ſame Amurath, who, ſeeing 
himſelf in great danger in the battle of 
Varne, againſt the Hungarians and Poles, 
made a vow, if he eſcaped, he would 
confine himſelf into a monaſtery, and do 

71 there the remainder of his days. 

n effect, the Mahometans make alſo vows, 
and the religious entertain them in that 
cuſtom as much as they can, for they are 
benefited thereby; and they have like- 


wile, 
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wiſe, to that end, certain days of devotion 
ſet apart, when they go to viſit the ſepul- 
chresof their moſt famous ſaints, to obtain 
fair weather or rain. In a word, to re- 
commend unto them all their affairs; and, 
if one would believe them, they want nei- 
ther hiſtories nor miracles to give autho- 
rity to their devotionn 
As Mahometaniſm is a communion of 
the Fewiſh and © Chriſtian religion, we 
ought not to be ſurprized' to ſee amongſt 
the Tyrks divers things which are. obſerv- 
ed amongſt us; thoſe, which have a per- 
fect cognizance of theſe two religions, may 
eaſily ſhew the original of moſt part of 
the Mahometan ceremonies, and, if I were 
not afraid left that would detain. me too 
long, I would produce divers examples 
hereof, but I will ſimply confine myſelt 
to that which my brother hath treated of; 
wherefore I paſs on to their chaplets. 
 *Tis true, as our author has obſerved, 
that the grains of their chaplets are not un- 
equal according to the faſhion of the 
Chriſtians , they do not. recite. alſo paſt 
two different prayers, and by conſequence 
have no need of divers grains to keep them 
in mind. They have, nevertheleſs, ſome 
ctiſtinction in their chaplets, that conſiſt of 
an hundred beads, for they divide them 
into three parts, and ſay at one of the 
parts, 33 times, Souban lallab; that is, 
Cod is N e Upon the other, 
Elbamel allah, Glory to God, And laſt- 
ly, upon the third, Allab Ecber, God is 
great. Theſe three times 33 making no 


more than fourſcore and nineteen, they 


have therefore added another prayer at 
the head of the chaplet, co make up- the 
number an hundred; *tis in chat their 
beads are a little like unto ours, for be- 
ſides the crown, or the round of their 
chaplet, there is another thing about, 
which makes up the place of that in ours, 
which is called the croſs of the chaplet. 
That chaplet, according to my judgment, 
hath taken its original from Mea Beracot, 
or the hundred benedictions which the 
Jews are obliged to recite daily. The 
Jews and Mabometans have this common, 
that they almoſt do nothing without pro- 
nouncing ſome praiſe or benediction; but, 
as the Mahometans have reduced theſe 
Iundred benedictions into three ſorts of 
thankſgivings, that hath obliged them to 
divide that chaplet into three parts, as the 
Chriſtians have divided theirs into tens, 
to ohſerve the manner of their Paters and 
Ave's ; beſides their reciting of that chap- 
let in particular, they have ſinging-men 
10 — them aloud in their moſques. 
When Mabomet forbad the eating of 
pork, he had no other deſign than that he 
might not feparate the eus too far from 


- his religion, Which is the reaſan chat the 
Ma homes ans, WO are half eus, take 
za great deal of precaution that, they cat 


no other animals whom they eſteem un- 
clean; the reaſon which nor pro- 
duceth is a merry tale only. As, to wine, 


it is not directly forbidden, and it ſeems 


that it was rather a counſel than precept. 


Perhaps Mahomet was deſirous that his re- 
ligion ſhould haye that in common with 
the Nazarenes of the Old Jeſtament, to 
diſcover its perfection and beſides, there 
is nothing that brings greater order and 
utility to the ſtate than his prohibition. 
As the Turks are more ſober than we, 
they ſubmit, themſelves without difficulty 
to this rule; they bring other reaſons for 

this injunction than that which our author 
produceth, but one ought not to rely up- 
on all the hiſtories, which the Turks ſet 
forth, to illuminate and ſupport the dif- 
ficulties that are found in their religion, 
for they make no ſcruple to invent them 

at their pleafure, wherein they have imi- 
tated the Jes, who ſtuff their books with 
infinity of fables. . This vice is alſo com- 

mon to all the Christians of the Levant, 
as may be ſeen in their books, wherefore 
we ought to be cautious of them. | 

. ?Tis certain that the Turks have taken 
their abſolutions from the Fews, for they 
retain their ceremonies touching the faſhion 
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and manner of waſhing ; they have alſo 


imitated them in their praiſes and bene- 
dictions which they recite, when they waſh 
either their hands, face, 'or any other part 
of their body ; but, nevertheleſs, it ſeems 
that they have no ſet form of benedictions 
as the Zews have, for I have read diffe- 
rences upon that ſubject, They purity 
themſelves always before prayers, and *tis 
for that reaſon that they then waſh their 
bands for three times, and at the ſame con- 
juncture. recite a praiſe to God; they ob- 
ſerve the ſame thingat the waſhing of their 


faces, and. other parts of their bodies, Þ'll - 


ſay nothing here of their baths, for that 


would detain me too long; I'll only ob- 


ſerve, that they retain ſo great a veneration 
for theſe ſort of purifyings, that they 
ſeem not to have retained circumciſion, 
but through coherency with theſe ablu- 
tions; for, they pretend with the Zews. 
that if the leaſt part of their bodies remain- 
ed unwaſhed, the bathing would be worth 
nothing; ſo that it was for that reaſon 
principally, that they eſtabliſhed circum- 
ciſion, to the end that the ain being not 
the part which was hidden of that skin, be- 
fore the circumciſion, might remain all 
open, and that ſo it might be waſhed ; 
therefore they place circumciſion amongſt 
the different Hap of purity and cleanneſa, 
which they are obliged to obſerve; | 1 
| or 


for that reaſon, that they take care to cir- 
cumciſe thoſe that are naturalized as little 
as they can; and *tis no ordinary thing 
to ſee perſons thus uſed from their birth, 
ſince the Jetos have a law which provides 
in that caſe, that tis ſufficient to draw 
blood, and afterwards they are to be eſ- 
teemed Jews, without any other form of 
circumciſion. The Fews do alſo affirm, 
that Adam, Seth, Noah, and divers others 
of the ancient patriarchs, were circumci- 
ſed from their birth, and they ground it 
upon this, that it was impoſſible for them 
to enter into paradiſe without being cir- 
cumciſed. The Mahometan doctors af- 
firm alſo, that their prophet Mahomet 
was circumciſed ; which they have aſſu- 
redly taken from the Fewifh' books. 
The author does not exactly relate the 
hiſtory of the cord that traverſeth the val- 
ley of Jeboſaphat, and upon which all 
the world muſt paſs, to preſent themſelves 
to judgment. That which gave occaſion 
to this fable is, that the Mabometans be- 
lieved, that, at the laſt day of judgment, 
all the world ſhall paſs upon a thread as 
a hair, which will be extended from one 
end of hell to another, and that the juſt 
ſhall paſs quicker than lightning over this 
bridge; whereas thoſe, that will be load- 
en with a great number of ſins, ſhall crawl 
along with much difficulty, and fall at laſt 
into hell. Tis eaſy to ſce that they have 
taken this fable from the words of the 
evangeliſt, where it is ſaid, That the way 
which leads to ſalvation is very narrow. 
But, as I have already ſaid, the people of 
the Levant pleaſe themſelves much with 
theſe ſort of imaginations which men of 


ſenſe will regard as parables, and they are 


but ſimpletons that take them for true hi- 
ſtories. FIC 

I ſhall touch ſomewhat here of the the- 
ology of the Mahometans, for a ſupply to 
that which is wanting in the deſcription 
which our author made of their belief, 
He very well obſerved, that the Turks ho- 
nour indeed the memory of Jeſus Chriſt, 
but that they will not acknowledge him for 
God, nor for the Son of God. In effect, 
one of the firſt inſtruftions which they 
give to their children in their catechiſm, 
is, That God hath no wife, that he is nei- 
ther male nor female, and that conſequently 
he is incapable of generation. hich is 
conformable to the words of Mahomet in 
his Alcoran, Where he expreſly ſaith, That 
God hath no children, for he hath no wife ; 
and the moſt able Mabomeſans expound 
theſe words of the eternal God to his Son, 
This day have I begotten thee, by theſe, 
have Ibrougbt up and nouriſhed thee, Thus 
you may fee, how they fortify themſelves 
againſt the myſtery of the Trinit . 


them. As for example: 
lab vahhid , And your God is God alone, 
Ana illab la illah illa ana, I am God, and 


tures. 


Lord of the univerſe. 
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The firſt axiom of their theology is ta- 
ken from theſe words of Deuteronomy, 
which the Jets repeat ſo often, Hear, G 


Iſrael, the Lord our God is one; for on 


ubſtitute in place thereof, L'allab illa a 
lab, There is xo other God but God: In- 


ſomuch that it may be ſaid, that their 


Lallah is the prayer Scema of the eus; 


they differ however from them, in that 


they add to their Z'allah theſe other words, 
En Mahommed reſoul allah, And Mabo- 
met is the Envey of God; and that, with- 


out doubt, in imitation of that which our 


Lord hath ſaid in St. Jahn, This is life 
eternal, that thou fhouldeſt know the true 
Cod, and Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent. 
There is nothing more often repeated in 
the Alcoran than theſe words, La illab 


von; There is no other God but be. I 
have an ancient copy thereof, where they 


are always written in capital letters, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the text, 
as alſo many other expreſſions like unto 

Va illatcom il- 


there is no other God but me. Ta illab il. 
la ant, There is no other God but thou. 


Mahomet hath affected this ſo frequent a 


repetition of the ſame thing, to conform 


himſelf to the Jes, who affect it yet 


more; and that which plainly proves that 
the Mahometans imitated the Jews, is, 
becauſe they retain it even to their geſ- 
For, when the Santons ſay, La 
lah illa hou, There is no other God but 


bim, you would ſay they are mad, fo 


much they agitate and wag their heads 
from one ſide to another, crying as men 
poſſeſſed with the devil. The Fews do 
the ſame thing when they recite the prayer 
or benediftion Scema, Iſrael — which is 
la illab - of the Turks, for they turn their 


heads towards the four parts of the world, 


to notify that God is every where, and 
Theſe Santons, 
moreover, in ſinging the word hou, him, 
which is the laſt of the praiſe, Ia !I/ah 


prolong the ſinging thereof as long as 


they have breath to draw; and, when they 
are at the end, they make an effort to 
pronounce it louder, as if they breathed 
their laſt ſigh. The Jews obſerve the 
ſame thing at the laſt word of their Sce- 
ma, Which is, Had, one, for they reſt 
ſometimes a whole hour upon that word ; 
and, when they are at the laſt letter, they 
throw their heads here and there, and you 
would take them for mad. And ſo the 
Santons and Turks, which imitate them, 
are in that but repreſentatives of the Fews, 
as in the moſt part of their other ceremo- 


Nies. | 
The ſecond axiom of their theology is 
| | | com- 
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comprehended in theſe words, Ou Mo- 
hammed reſoul allah, And Mahomet 15 
the envoy of God. Of all the qualities that 
Mahomet takes in his Alcoran, this ſame 
is the principal, tis writ in great charac- 
ters in the manuſcript I have already ſpo- 
ken of ; and, when any one embraceth the 


Turkiſh belief, they are content to have 


him only pronounce theſe words, La illab 
illallab, ou Mohammed reſoul, allah, There 
is ng ather God but God, and Mahomet is 
the envoy of God. Lis in this ſenſe that 
our author ought to be underſtood, when 
he faith, they worſhip no other God but 
Mabhomet, for that they look upon him to 
be a true prophet, whom God hath ſent 
to reform religion. And 'tis upon that 
miſſion that their belief is grounded, in- 
ſomuch that it is neceſſary they ſhould 


make mention of it in their profeſſion of heaven. 


faith: Not but that they have regard to 
Moſes, our Lord, and the other prophets, 
but, as our author obſerves, Mahomet, ac- 
cording to their. ſentiments, 1s a greater 
propher than they, for thcy hold him for 
the envoy of God by way of exccllency, 
and for the comforter that is ſpoken of in 
the Goſpel. They believe that God hath 
ſent trom' heaven facred books to divers 
prophets, and that he made uſe for that 
purpoſe, of the miniſtry of the angel Ga- 
briel., that Moſes reccived the law in that 
manner, David the pſalms, Jeſus the fon 
of Mary, the goſpel, and other pro- 
phets other books, to the number of 104, 
but that ſince the deſcent of the Alcoran, 
which was in coming down no leſs than 
23 years, theſe books are no longer au- 
thentic, and ſo ought not to be followed 
as infallible rules. 

Beſides the quality of prophet, which 
the Mahometans give to our Lord, the 
Alcoran ſtiles him alſo Kalmet allah, The 
word of God; which, nevertheleſs, muſt 
not be underſtood as if they believed him 
to be that word which is in God from all 
eternity, but after the manner that the 
Zews call the prophets, the word of God. 
And it is in that ſenſe that the Socinians 
expound the Goſpel of St. John, where 
our Lord is called the Word, which they 
have aſſuredly taken from the Jews. 
There is nevertheleſs a certain ſect of Ma- 

hometans, which, according to the report 
of Abraham Ecchelen/is, a Maronite, be- 
lieve thac Zeſus Chr iſt being the Word, he 
ought to be God, for that the Word is 
uncreated; but there is a great deal of ap» 


pearance, that that uncreated Being which 


creation of the world, which ought to he 


underſtood of the ideas of God. The 


word of God is no other in that place, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of the Mahometan 


doctors, but his commandment ; arid as 


our Lord was born without a father in an 
extraordinary manner; thus, ſay they, 
that he is the word by way of excellency, 
having no other parent but that ſame'com- 
mandment of God, who created the world 
out of nothing. For the Mahbometans be- 
lieve alſo, as well as we, that Fe/us Chriſt 
was born of a virgin, which nevertheleſs 
is no great miracle in their eyes, for they 
pretend to have amongſt them divers per- 
tons born in a ſupernatural manner ; and, 
as the Arabs are leſs knowing in phyſic 
than metaphyſics, they eaſily believe the 
miraculous births of theſe donatives of 


They have two ſorts of theology, to 
wit, poſitive and ſcholaſtic : The poſitive 
theology is ſupported by the Alcoran and 
tradition: Inſtead of that, the ſcholaſtic 
theology is grouncled upon reaſon. There 
are amongſt them doctors that reject the 
laſt as new, and invented by man, and 
pretend that it deſtroys the true theology, 
which ought to have no other principle 
than the word of God; that is, the Alco- 
ran and tradition, but the wiſer fort be- 
lieve that the ſcholaſtic theology was pro- 
duced with time as a neceſſary evil, and 
that *tis very uſeful to refute new hereſies 
they call it Alam alcalam, which ſignifhes 
a ſcience of words or reaſoning, Thus 
Pacocke, in the tranſlating of Abul faga- 
rius, interprets Alam alcalam no other- 
wiſe than {-holaſtic theology. In effect, 
their theology is like unto that they learn 
in our ſchools, and draws its original trom 
the Arabs, wha have tranſlated the books 
of Ariſtotle into their language, and ap- 

ly themſelves ſolely to the metaphyſics, 
inſomuch that the Latins are beholden to 


them at this day for all their more ſubtil. 


parts in their philoſophy and ſcholaſtic 
theology, for the firſt Latin tranſlations of 
the books of Ariſtotle, came from the book. 
of Averroes, which hath been tranſlated 
into Latin, and we have been alſo for 
ſome time, without reading Ariſtotle in 
the Greek, One ought not to be ſurpriz- 
ed, that the Latins and Arabs handle their 
theology in the ſame. manner, ſince they 
have extracted their method from the ſame 
fountain; there are nevertheleſs ſome A- 


_rabs, who rather follow the method of 


Plato than Ariſtotle, for that this laſt ſeems 


they attribute to our Lord in quality of to them baſe and unworthy the majeſty 
of God. For your better underſtanding, 
you muſt know that there are two ways 
of ſpeaking of the attributes of God the 
one is drawn from m_ and the other 
10 


the Word, is no other thing but that ſame 


uncreated eternal Being which is attributed 
to their Alcoran, in imitation of the Zews, 


who ſay alſo that their law was before the 
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from Ariſtotle ; the firſt is all divine, and 
regards God but in himſelf; the other all 


human, and conſiders God in reſpect to 


his creatures. St. Auguſtin hath follow- 
ed the firſt manner of ſpeaking of God, 
St. Thomas, on the contrary, followed 
the ſecond. The Arabs are divided a- 
mongſt themſelves upon that point; for 
the one will have the eſſence of God to be 
ſo ſimple in itſelf, that we cannot attribute 
unto him an underſtanding, a will, a 
power, nor any other perfections and at- 
tributes that are * given him; 
tis not that they ſay, God nous not, ſees 
not, and hath no power , but they believe 
that God doth all this by his eſſence; 
which is ſo ſimple, that we ought not to 
obſerve any thing that may diminiſh the 
idea of that ſimplicity, which comes topaſs, 
ſay they, in giving attributes to God tor 
this word attribute ſuppoſeth ſomething 
upon which it falleth, and whereof it may 
be affirmed. Add moreover to this, that 
they deny theſe attributes, to ſeparate as 
far as poſſibly they can the Perſons from 
the Trinity which the Chriſtians place in 
God : Others, on the contrary, pretend 
that theſe ſort of attributes are no way in- 
compatible with the divine eſſence. In a 
wand, they fall into the ſame diſputes as 
we do, in regard to the attributes and per- 
fections of God: for there are ſome who 
diſtinguiſh theſe attributes, and alſo the 
eſſence, as do the Scotifts and others who 


reject that diſtinction, and ſupport them- 


ſelves with reaſons like unto them we read 
in the books of the Thomyts. 

Moreover, we acknowledge two ſorts 
of theologies, one of which 1s called ne- 
gative, for that, in regard to many things 
we may conceive, it denics they may be 
ſaid of God : and the other affirmative, 


for that it affirms of God all thoſe things 


that include no imperfections. So the 4- 


rabs have both the one and the other the- 
ology ; for, there are ſome of them who 
ſay, that God is not a ſubſtance, but that 
he is above ſubſtance ; that he is not 
power, but that he is above power : In 


@ word, they place God above all that we 


can conceive or expreſs by our words. 


This ſort of theology hath been in uſe ſince 


the firſt ages of Chriſt:anity, and is yet to 
this day much in eſteem. As to the af- 
firmative theology, there are amongſt 
them a number of ſefts, which yet do not 
altogether accord, and ſpeak not all in the 
ſame manner of the perfections of God: 
The Mahometan doctors glory alſo they 
are divided into many ſects. 

You muſt nevertheleſs obſerve, that 
this diverſity of opinion is no ways hurt- 
ful to the ſtate ; for they all agree in the 
fundamental articles of religion; and, as 
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the fundamental articles are very few in 
number, they have an intire liberty to diſ- 
pute of an infinity of important points, 
and judge of them as they pleaſe, with- 
out being reputed heretics or ſchiſmatics 
for it. This great diviſion paſſeth amongſt 
them for a war of metaphyſics, where one 
has one ſentiment, another another, as 
amongſt the Scotiſts and Thomiſts ; they 
fay, that all that ought to be believed is 
contained in the Acoran and Afſona or 
tradition ; but, that there are certain dit- 
ficult points therein, about which the 
doctors ought to be conſulted, and whole 
deciſion they ought to ſtand to ; however, 
they do not believe that the deciſions of 
their doctors are infallible, for probability 
alone ſufficeth to put their conſciences in 
repoſe ; and, altho* they might be falſe, 
they do not ſin in crediting of them, For, 
ſay they, God hath commanded thoſe that 
are not knowing in the law, to follow the 
doctors that inſtruft them, and not to exa- 
mine too ſcrupulouſly if their deciſions bt 
true: Belides, tis a great point of their 
policy not to inſiſt, but upon a few fun- 
damental and neceſſary points of ſalvation; 
for it were impoſſible, but that, of ſuch 
great philoſophers, they ſhould produce 
a great number of hereſies, if their reli- 
gion had conſiſted of many articles of 
taith, and of difficult belief, This great 
liberty, therefore, which they have to 
ſpeak at their pleaſure of all matters of re- 
ligion, that are not included in the funda- 
mental articles, hath produced an infinity 
of ſects, who all endeavour to deſtroy one 
another, for that every ſe& believes its 
own principles inconteſtable : They han- 
dle with much ſubtilty the ſame queſtions 
which we do in the ſchools ; for exam- 
le, in regard to the attributes of God. 
ſides that which I have already remark- 
ed, they examine all the divine power if 
ſuch a thing is poſſible or impoſſible, if 
God can doevil, and if alſo he can do 
what he will ; how many ſorts of wills 
there be in God; whether it be that will 
which is from all eternity, or that ſame 
will within time : They diſpute of pre- 
deſtination, of the liberty of man, if 
he produceth his actions himſelf, or is it 
God alone who 1s the author, and that 
man ſerves but for a paſſive inſtrument, 
who hath not in himſelf the principle of 
action. z 
One ſect attributes all to God, as being 
the cauſe of all things : others, on the 
contrary, give all to the creatures, and 
will have it, that God reporteth himſelf 
without having need to be occupied about 
our affairs. There are ſome of them who 
retend that God is not the cauſe of our 
aith, but that it comes of itſelf, and from 
our 
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our own good diſpoſitions: Others are of 


a contrary opinion, who go ſo far as to 
deſtroy all the liberty of man, from whom 
they remove all ſorts of indifference, and 
ſay, that God confiders not our merits, but 


his own will alone; and tis be that har- 
dens the hearts of whom he pleaſeth, and is' 


no. leſs the author of evil than of good. 
This opinion, which is very common a- 
mongſt the Turks, is founded upon the 
idea which they have of all the divine 
power, to whom they attribute all things, 
as if the creatures were but mere inſtru- 
ments. They believe, for example, that 
it is God that produceth heat in the hand, 
and not the fire. That the victuals which 
we eat doth not nouriſh us, but that it is 
God alone that doth that in us; For, ſay 
they, there is no other mover but he, There 
are ſome who keep in the medium of 
theſe, and place neither conſtraint nor ab- 
ſolute neceſſity in the will, but yet do not 
attribute ſo great and abſolute an inditfe- 
rence thereto, Finally, they hold great 
diſputes touching the liberty of the bleſ- 
ſed : tome believe that the liberty of the 
blefſed is a true liberty; others pretend 
that it merits rather the name of neceſſity 
than liberty, having no indifference. The 
nature of habit, which hath been produced 
long ſince in our ſchools, is not unknown 
to them, for they there diſpute of faith, if 
it be an habit; if that habit be ſimple or 
no; if it be acquired all at once, or by 
degrees, Calvin might have found ma- 
ſters, amongſt the Mahometans, who might 
have read him lectures of faith and good 
works; for there are ſome of them who 
have writ before him, that the faithful 
can never loſe the faith; that neither mur- 
der, nor adultery, nor the other great ſins, 
can hinder him from being always of the 
number of true believers, unleſs he ſay the 
firs that he committed were with permiſſion, 
for then he ſins out of pure malice, Lake- 
wiſe they cannot agree amongſt themſelves 
about the diſtinction of faith, if it com- 
prehends in it works or no ; and they 
ſearch out with much ſubtilty, if it is poſ- 
ſible to be ſaved without faith, and that 
being ſuch as they ought to believe of 
them who are in the utmoſt parts of the 
earth, and have never heard ſpeak of Ma- 
homet ; many believe that in that caſe faith 
14 not ſo abſolutely neceſſary, and that 
then they may be ſaved by the mere light 
of reaſon, as tis to be feared ſome have 
in the ſame manner been ſaved under the 


Old Teſtament. They have alſo very great 


diſputes . touching explicit and implicit 
faith. There arc ſome who teach tis ſuf- 
ficient to have an explicit belief of God 
and Mahomet ; that, as to other articles of 
faith, *tis enough to believe them impli- 


citly and in groſs; and they fourid this 
up on a principle that is very common to 
the Turks, to wit, that, to believe a truth, 
there is no need to know or comprehend 


it, that God puniſheth not the faithful 


for nottaking greater care to be inſtructed 


in their belief: nevertheleſs, they are ne- 


ver permitted to uſe equivocations when 
they are queſtioned about their faith, for 
then chey are obliged to anſwer without 
heſitation, whether they are muſſulmen, 
or true believers. 

Altho' the Mahomelans are great mathe- 
maticians, yet that hinders not their hav- 
ing amongſt them ſects wu ich attribute all 
to ſenſe, and who believe that God is a 
body, and that what is written of him is 
to be taken literally. In a word, thoſe 
have the ſame opinion of God as the an- 
cient Anthropomorphites, There are ſome 
alſo who are ſo far from conſidering God 
in himſelf, according to the method of 
the Platoniſts, and to acknowledge in him 
all the perfections that may be conceived, 


that they purſue on the contrary the prin- 


ciples of Ariſtotle, who regarded not the 
ideas in themſelves, for that he believed 
them to be chimera's, but formed ideas 
after the induction of particular things. 
Theſe ſort of people pretend that God 


knows nor things but after they are come 


to paſs ; that that which is ordinarily call. 
ed the future contingent, cannot be known 


of God by the principles of Ariſtotle; that 


that which is not cannot be known. The 
Socinians, who make profeſſion of ſo re- 
fined a philoſophy, and according to 
which they regulate all religion, are but 
the diſciples of theſe Mahometan doc- 


_ tors. 


They are moreover divided amongſt 
themſelves about the Alcoran. I will not 
touch upon the ancient diſputes touching 


the reading of that book, which was very 


different, and which obliged them to reſt 
contented at laſt with the limitation of cer- 
tain pricks which ſerve for vowels, as the 
Jews have done with the Hebrew text of 
the bible, and who have alſo compoſed 


their grammar according to that of the 


Arabic: I ſhall ſpeak only of certain ſects 
which Abraham Accbelenſis reports to be 


unwilling to receive all the ſurates or chap- 


ters of the Alcoran as canonical, pretend- 
ing that the ſurate of Joſeph, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of that patriarch, is in 
their eſteem apocryphal. And the Per- 
fians receive not for authentic certain ver- 
ſes of the Alcoran, which are received by 
B „ 

Beſides their Alcoran, they depend 
much upon tradition, and they have an 
Aſſona, which is the ſame thing as the 
Miſun of the Fews ; however, you my 
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find a ſort of Puritans amongſt them who 
rake the Alcoran alone for their rule, not 
believing that che words of men can ob- 
lige them to any thing in conſcience, and 
under pain of fin, As to their manner 
of expounding the Alcoran, ſome con- 
form themſelves intirely to the letter, 
others fall upon allegories, believing it 
cannot be literally underſtood, but that 
there are divers meanings concealed under 
the letter; which they do in imitation of 
the Jews, who ſay, that the ſcripture 
hath ſeventy-two panims, or faces. In 
ſhort, ſome follow the literal ſenſe, others 
the moral, and others confine themſelves 
principally to the myſtical ſenſe ; they 
add, moreover, that religion cannot ſub- 
ſiſt without ſome author authentically to 
decide all the difficulties that occur : others 
finally are of that opinion, that without 
their ſeft there is no ſalvation, 

They have, moreover, a kind of ca- 
non law, wherein they diſtinguiſh a dt- 
vine right from that which is but a po- 
ſitive right. They have alſo a great 
number of caſuiſts of all ſorts of fects, 
but the moſt judicious Turks have no 
eſteem tor all theſe caſuiſts, from an opi- 
nion they hold, that they ought to have 
recourſe to the ancients, They preter, 
amongſt others, a certain doctor, whom 
they call Abuhaſine, for that they pre- 
rend, that that ſame perfon hath followed 
more exactly than others the text of the 
Alcoran and tradition, whereas the great- 
eſt part of the new doctors - ſeparate 
themſelves from it, through too much 
reaſoning, | 

I might have here many things to ſay 


touching their morals, but I perceive 1 


have already too far digrefſed : one ma 

ſee more at large a part of that whic 

[ have related, touching the theology of 
the Mahometans, in a book of Abraham 
Hechelenſis, intitled, De Origiue nominis 
Papi, and in the notes which Pocock 
hath joined to that which he cauſed to be 
printed of Abu! Fagerins, I have taken 
che other part from the books of the Ma- 
hometan doctors, from whence one may 
eaſily judge, that the followers of Ma- 
homet are not ſo ignorant in their religion, 
as is ordinarily imagined. It is true, that 
they are beholden to the 4rabians for all 
the ſubtilty of their knowledge in theolo- 
gy,'but they have now very learned books 
written in the Turkiſh and Perſian lan- 
guages: The catechiſms alſo, which they 
teach their children at Conſtantinople, 
ſpeak of God in a very ſublime manner ; 
and to the end the reader may judge 
hereof, I will relate here the words of 
the firſt chapter of a catechiſm compoſed 
in Turkiſh by Mabomet Ben pir Ali: That 


God, 
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worſhip is due to God alone, who hath no 
companion, nor any like unto bim; that 
he hath no need of eating, drinking, nor 
ſleeping ; and that it is altogether impoſ- 


ſible be can be ſubject to theſe forts of infl- 


mities and imperfſettions , that he is nei- 
ther in heaven nor in the earth, nor on the 
right nor on the left, nor above nor below, 
nor behind nor before, for he takes up no 
place; that he hath alſo neither form nor 
manner of being, neither head nor ear, 
nor longue nor mouth, nor hand nor foot 
that his eſſence hath neither beginning nor 
ending; that he exiſts of himſelf ; and 
that his Being is always in the ſame eſtate : 
Moreover, That God hath created the 
world out of nothing ; that he can anni/1- 
lale it in a moment by his only will ; that 
nothing is hard for him to do; that it is 
as eaſy for him alſo lo create ſeven heavens 
and ſeven earths, as the leaſt crumb of the 
world; that the creatures bring him nei- 
ther loſs nor profit, In the two following 
chapters the author ſpeaks extraordinari- 
ly well of the life of God, of his know- 
ledge of his will, in what manner thoſe 
places are to be explained, wherein it is 
laid, He ſpeaks and underſtands. The Per- 
fians alſo expound, in the ſame manner, 
all that regard the divine perfections; 
they ſpeak very exactly of the unity of 
of his eternity, independence, 
knowledge, power, life, and will ; how he 
ſees all things without cyes ; how he un- 


derſtands without ears; that he always 


was, is, and always will be; that he is 
neither body nor ſubſtance. In a word, 
moſt part of the Mahometans, whether 
Turks or Perſians, treat of theſe matters 
almoſt in the ſame manner as we ſee them 
treated of by the learned R. Moyſe, and 
others. 


—— — - 
— 


Remarks upon the Ninth Chapter. 


TH E patriarch of the Maronites com- 

plained, that the pope had ſent him 
but a ſimple brief inſtead of a ſolemn bull, 
and gave him not the title of patriarch of 
Antioch, as the other popes, his prede- 
ceſſors, had done. I know not why Ce- 
ment the eighth followed not in this the 
example of his predeceſſors, for the court 
of Rome ſeldom differs from its uſage, 
and, when they have once conferred a 
title, they are not afterwards accuſtomed 
to refuſe it, for they do nothing there 
but upon good deliberation : It might 
happen that pope Clement acted thus with 
that patriarch, out of the uncertainty he 
was of his belief, founded upon the re- 
lation that had been lately made him at 
Rome. Paul the ſecond writing, in the 


vear 
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year 1468, to Peter, patriarch of the 
Maronites, gave him the quality of Reve- 
rend brother Peter, patriarch of the Maro- 
nites, intitled of Antioch. The Jacobiles 
aſſume alſo the ſame title of Patriarch of 
Antioch ; and it is at this day no extraor- 
dinary thing to ſee in the Levant divers 
patriarchs of the ſame church; for, ſince 
the caſtern nations have been divided in- 
to ſo many ſects, every ſect would have 
its own patriarch ; the patriarch of the 
Maronites takes ordinarily the name of 
Peter, for that St. Peter was biſhop of 
Antioch ; and perhaps they affect that 
- name the more, ſince they have been 
united to the church of Rome. 

As to the two deacons mentioned by 
our author, theſe apply themſelves ſolely 
to the temporalities ; and it ſeems the 
patriarchs of the Maronites would imi— 
tate the apoſtles, when they ſaid to their 
diſciples, 17 7s not good to leave the word 
of God to ſerve at tables: wheretore they 
diſcharged themſelves of all temporal af- 
fairs, and left them to the management 
of the deacons they choſe tor that pur- 
poſe. 
bliſhment of the deacons, and the Ma- 


ronites ſeem to have retained this apo- - 


ſtolic diſcipline ; for their patriarch ap- 
plies himſelf ſolely to ſpiritual things, 
They give to theſe two deacons the qua- 
lity of lords, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the ordinary deacons that officiate at the 
altars, and we ought rather to call the 
former governors or adminiſtrators of the 
temporalitics than deacons. 

I belicve the author has made uſe of 
the word dencon, for that the Syriac and 
Arabic words, which the Maronites make 
ule of to expreſs the name of that charge, 
ſignify deacons and adminiſtrators. How- 
ever it be, certain it is, that theſe dea- 
cons have had formerly the adminiſtration 
of the temporalities, and that that charge 
rendered them very conſiderable ; but 
they grew inſolent, ſo that the church 
was obliged to make canons to moderate 
them. There is no ſuch thing to be ſeen 
in the deacons of mount Libanus, although 
they have more authority than the dea- 
cons of the church formerly had. 


—_—_— 
— 


Remarks upon the Eleventh Chapter. 


Have ſomewhat to ſay concerning the 
original of the Maronites, which the 
abbot would have to be derived from the 
abbot Maron; he follows in that the com- 
mon opinion of the Maronites, for, in the 
preface, they have prefixed to the Chaldaic 
maſs printed at Rome, they pretend they 
have had their name from St. Maron, whoſe 
YOU, I. 


 Syrta, wrote to pope Hormiſdas. 


This was the occalion of the eſta- 


life Theodoret has written, and, for to 


confirm it, they cite an epiſtle of St. Chry- 


ſeſtom to the ſame Maron, which he wrote 
unto him during his exile : and they addy 
that the monaſtery, which bore afterwards 
the name of St. Maron, was very conſi- 
derable at the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
tury, ſince Alexander, abbot of St. Maron, 
was the firſt that ſubſcribed the letter 
which the archimandrites, or abbots of 
Gabriel 
Sronita and John Heſtonita, Maronites, 
in a little treatiſe they compoſed, touch- 
ing the manners and religion of the Le- 


vantines, are allo of the ſame opinion, yet 
without rejecting the ſentiments of them 


who believe that the name of Maronite 
came of a certain country in mount Lib a- 
nus, called Maronia ; but they cannot en- 
dure to be made deſcended from the here- 
tical Maron, and do maintain, that there 
was never any ſuch of that name, I will 
add to their ſentiments that which Abra- 
ham Ecchelenfis ſaith, to wit, that St. Ma- 
ron gave firlt the name to all the monks 
of the ſecond Syria ; and that, after the 
council of Chalcedon, all the Syrians, who 
defended the decrees of that council a- 
gainſt the Eulychians, Dioſcorians, and Ace- 
phales, were called Maronites ; but this 
hinders not F, Morin, to whom he writ, 
to follow a contrary opinion, which is ſup- 
ported with the. teſtimony of William de 
Syr, who reports but what he hath ſeen 
himſelf, and what paſſed in his time. 

The Marontes then, according to that 
hiſtory, extract their original from a cer- 
tain heretic named Maron: after they had 
been ſeparated from the Roman ck 
about five hundred years, they made an 
abjuration of theit hereſy in the hands of 
Almeric, patriarch of Antioch, who lived 
in the time of William de Syr, and was the 


third Latin patriarch of that church: they 


were before Monothelites, and acknow- 
ledged but one will and one operation inyye- 
ſus Chriſt. James de Vitris, biſhop of Acon 
in Syria, and Martin Sanat are allo oß the 
ſame opinion touching the Maronites. We 
may add to theſe proofs the authority of 
Eutychius patriarc 


ron, who lived in the time of the empe- 
ror Maurice, and who admitted in eſus 
Chriſt but one will, and one operation, al- 
though he acknowledged in him two na- 
tures: then he ſaid, that this monk infect- 
ed many perfons with his hereſy, and 
that thoſe who followed his opinion were 
called Maronites. The ſame author ſpeaks 
often afterwards hereof in his annals, and 
makes mention of thoſe who followed 
that ſect: he affirms, that the emperor 
Feraclius was a Maronite, and that he 

101 did 


. 


of Alexandria, who 
ſpoke in his annals of a monk called Ma- 
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did many kindneſſes to thoſe of that be- 
lief. He attributes moreover the hereſy 


of the Maronites to many patriarchs of 


Conſtantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
and alſo to pope Honorius. Philip Maze- 
rius, in the lite he wrote of Peter Tho- 
mas, the apoſtolic nuncio in the Levant, 
who died at Famaguſta in 1366, treats of 
the ſchiſms of the Maronites of that coun- 


try; the author takes the quality of chan- 


cellor of the kingdom of Cyprus upon 
him, and he lived at the ſame time as he 
whoſe life he wrote, having accompanied 
him in part of his travels. Theſe Maro. 
nites of Cyprus perſiſted in the errors of 
the Monothelites, even to the popedom of 
Eugenius the fourth, in 1445. Their 
biſhop, named EY, made abjuration of 
them, together with all the nation, be- 
tween the hands of Andrew biſhop of Co- 
loſs, and ſent a perſon alſo to Rome, who 


did the ſame in his name; as F. Raynald 


reports at large in his annals. 

It remains now that we diſtinguiſh the 
hereſy of the Maronites from that of the 
Tacobites, for that, as an /talian author 
obſerves, they are a ſprout of the Ja- 
cobites, In effet,. there is much ap- 
pearance that the monk Maron quitted 
the part of the Jacobiles, or Eutychians, for 
to render himſelf chief of a ſect: for we 
ſee that the Jacobites and Maronites have 
ſome books common to both, which how- 
ever hinders not, but that the Maronites, 
having ſeparated from the Zacobites, have 
written divers books againſt them, for to 
prove that there are two natures in Ze/us 
Chriſt. *Tis no good proof to ſay, that 
the Maronites have not been heretics, for 
that John Maron and others of their wri- 


ters have compoſed books againſt the Ja- 


cobites, Monophyſites, Acephales, and Seve- 
raus; for they might have been Mono- 
thelites, and condemn thoſe hereſies where- 
of we have ſpoken : beſides, they have 
added many things to their books ſince 
they have been totally united to the church 
of Rome, and, it may be, they have not 
only inſerted therein the condemnation of 


the Eutychians, bus that alſo of the Mono- 


thelites, and that conformable to the or- 
ders of the pope's envoys at mount Liba- 
aus, to eſtabliſh perſons to review the 
books of the Maronites, and to retrench 
in them all that might come near unto 
hereſy. ” | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe proofs, I will 
willingly ſuſpend my judgment upon this 
fubject, until I ſhall ſee in what manner 
monſieur Fauſte Nairon, a learned Maro- 
nite, nephew to Abraham Fcchelenſis, and 
his ſucceſſor in the college of Saprence at 
Rome, hath defended his nation trom the 
hereſies whereof they have been accuſed. 


* 


This learned Maronite hath compoſed a 
book in Talian, wherein he hath treated 
of the original of the Maronites, and relat- 
ed all that might contain their hiſtory, 1 
cannot ima gine what hinders the bh 
tion of that work, ſince it hath been 
finiſhed three years ago: I know that di- 
vers Latin authors, whoſe teſtimonics it 
were uſeleſs to rehearſe, pretend that the 
Maromtes derive really their original from 
the abbot Maron, of whom we have ſpok- 
en: but we may ſay, that they too eaſily 
fallow the opinion of the Maronites, with- 
out being willing to take pains to exa- 
mine the thing in itſelf, *Tis long ſince 
the Maronites have promiſed us the hiſto- 
ry of the pretended St. Maron, whoſe 
memory they ſo much celebrate ; it were 
to be wiſhed that ſome learned perſon a- 
mongſt them would plainly exhibit that 
hiſtory whereof we have but little know- 


ledge ; for perhaps they have added, to 


the number of ſaints, the heretical St. 
Maron, as the Neſtorians, and moſt part of 
other ſects, honour to this day their pa- 
triarchs. The Neſtorians honour Neſts- 
7145, with the title of ſaint in their pray- 
ers and liturgies, and make imprecations 
againſt the memory of St. Cyri/, whom 
they conſider as an heretic :' the Facobites 
do alſo the ſame thing in reſpect to divers 
of their ſectaries. There is ſome appear- 
ance that 1t will not be long before we 
have the works which the Maronites of 
mount Libanus promiſe to publiſh in one 
of their atteſtations, which is printed at 
the end of the third tome of the Perpetui- 
ty. I wiſh nevertheleſs, that, before they 
write of their liturgies, they firſt diveſt 
themſelves of an infinity of falſe preju- 
dices, wherewith they are ee and 
which hinder them to treat of that matter 
with exactneſs enough. Moreover, tis 
to be obſerved, that he, that hath printed 
that atteſtation of the Maronites, hath done 
it under the name of the Maronites of 
Antioch, altho' it hath been writ by them 
who inhabit mount Libanus. That which 
deceived him was, that the patriarch which 
reſides in the monaſtery of Cannubin, in 
mount Libanus, takes upon him the qua- 
lity of patriarch of Antioch, but he does 
not live at Antioch; and I believe alſo, 
that there is not at this time, in that city, 
any church of Maronites. 


—— 


Remarks upon the Twelfth Chapter. 


5 I. S no extraordinary wonder to ſee 
that moſt part. of the Maronile 
prieſts can but only read and write; there 
are but a few knowing perſons in all the 
Levant, for they have not the convanien- 

cy 
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cy of colleges as we have, yet there are 
ſome of them ſkilled in the 1talian, Be- 
ſides, the Jeſuits have ſchools in the Le- 
vant, and particularly at Conſtantinople, 
where they inſtruct youth. Cyril of Lucaria 
in a letter which he writ from Conſtanti- 
nople to Wirtemberg, pretends that that ig- 
norance is advantageous tothe Levantines, 
for, ſays he, they retain always their an- 
tient belief without innovation : neverthe- 
leſs, the ſame author, in another letter, 
hugely reproves the ignorance of the 
prieſts and biſhops of the eaſtern churches, 
out of a fear he teſtifies to have, leſt the 
eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits at Conſtanti- 
nople introduce ſome novelty in the caſt ; 
but, however it be, the church of Rome is 
obliged to theſe Feſuits herein, for that 
they have by that means prevented Ca/- 
viniſm to overipread the Levant. 

Before the Maronites had a college 
at Rome, they were much more 1gnorant 
than they are at this juncture; we have 
ſeen of them, ſince that time, three very 
| knowing perſons at Paris, who came out 
of this ſeminary. Altho* they have, at 
this time amongſt them, divers perſons 
capable to inſtruct the people, yet they 
fail not to ſend them ſtill religious miſſio- 
naries to entertain them more in their du- 
ty; but the eccleſiaſtics of the country 
bear them envy, and often quarrel with 
them, believing themſelves to be more ca- 
pable to preach, and exerciſe other func- 
tions, than thoſe ſent to them. In effect, 
it were to be wiſhed there were no other 
that preached but the natives, for that tis 
very difficult for the Europeans to ſpeak 
and pronounce the Arabic tongue well, 
which 1s the reaſon that the 1 75 cannot 
forbear laughing, when they hear theſe 
preachers ſpeak; ſo far are they from 
giving them audience. And I have heard 
not long ſince, that a deacon of mount 
Libanus ſhould ſay, that theſe miſſiona- 
ries did them much harm, for that they 
accuſed them, at their return, of divers 
errors, whereof they had no foundation, 
and that only to be continued an their 
miſſion, 

As tothe Chaldean tongue, tis true that 
it is the ſame amongſt them at this day, 
as the Latin is amongſt us. Since Omar 
rendered himſelf maſter of Syria, at the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, the 
Arabic language introduced itſelf by little 
and little into the country ; and, as the 
Arabs commanded, and held the principal 
offices there, they obliged the people to 

conform themſelyes to their language, 
However, the Cha/dee hath always been 
conſerved in the church, and the moſt 
knowing writ ſtill in that language, after 
Omar, for a long time; nevertheleſs you 


muſt obſerve, that the language, which the 
antients call Chaldee, is. ordinarily called 
Syriac, which moſt part of grammarians 
diſtinguiſhfrom the Arabic Chaldee, as two 
different dialects; but the Maronites, 
whom our author has followed, call ſome- 
times their language the CHaldee. In effect, 
that, which we call Syriac, differs not al- 
molt from the Chaldee but in the characters; 
it is true, that it hath many dialects, but 
all theſe dialects make but one language. 
*Tis very antient, and ſome pretend that 
it was the language of our firſt parents. 
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That which might ſupport this opinion is, 


that there is no other language that ap- 
pears ſo ſimple in its expreſſions; never- 
cheleſs, there is greater appearance that 
it is a corruption of the Hebrew, as the 
Lalian is of the Latin, and, that in pro- 
ceſs of time, it appropriated to itſelf di- 
vers Greek words, and the words alſo of 
other, languages. It has a particular cha- 
racter, Which is but a corruption of the 
Hebrew character; wherefore, *tis nced- 
leſs to ſearch, as many have done, who it 
was that firſt invented the Syriac letters. 
They differ allo from one another in their 
characters, as the French vary from the 
Italiaus, in the manner of writing their 
letters. The Facobites and the Marenites 
have the ſame letters, and they are ſuch 
as we ſec in their printed books. The 
NeſtorianChaldeans, which are diſperſed in 
many places in the Levant, have different 
characters from thoſe of the Maronites ; 
and *tis by that we may caſily know the 
manuſcripts of the different Chaldean ſects, 


altho* theſe characters differ no more one 
from another, than the writing of a2 


Frenchman and an Italian. 

We have no room here to ſpeak of all 
the;books which are written in Cha/dee ; we 
will obſerve only ſuch as are in uſe at this 
day amongſt the Maronites, that we may 
not digreſs too far from the deſign of our 
author. They have, in the firſt place, two 
ſorts of Syriac tranſlations of the Old Je- 
ſtament, one of which is done out of the 
Hebrew, and the otherout of the Greek of 
the ſeptuagint; however, we mult not 
give credit to what ſome ſay of that ver- 
ſion out of the Hebrew, which they call 
ſimple, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, 
for they falſly believe that that tranſlation 
hath been done in the time of Solomon, 
and Hiram king of Tyre ; *tis an hiſtory 


which hath no more toundation than that 


of the Syriac letters, for authors attribute 
theſe ſame alſo to Son. Gregory Abul- 


farius makes mention of theſe two ver- 


ſions, and affirms, that the eaſtern Syrians 
make uſe of the firſt, and the weſtern H- 
rians of both. ebed Jeſu, in his cata- 


logue of Cha/dee books, ſpeaks of one Mar 


Aba, 
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pfalms, with the litanies of the 
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Aba, Who hath tranſlated the Old Teſta- 
ment out of the'Greek into Syriac ; but, as 
the Syriac church was in being long before 
this Mar Aba, it had a tranſlation of the 
bible into Syriac, taken out of the Greek 
tranſlation of the ſeptuagint; for the church, 
in the firſt ages, knew no other bible but 
that of the ſeptuagint, which ſeemed to 
have been alone. eſteemed authentic in the 
decrees of councils ; and I know not why 
the caſtern Tyrians made uſe of a verſion 
made different from the /lebrew text, 
ſince the apoſtles themſelves uſed the ſep- 
tuagint; and that the firſt tranſlations from 
the Hebrew, different from that of the ſe- 
venty, were rather for the ule of particu- 
lar perſons than any church. Moreover, 
James of Nibiſs and St. Ephraim, who 
preceded Mar Aba, followed the bible 
of the ſeptuagint; beſides, that verſion 
which they call ſimple, to diſtinguiſh it 
trom that of the ſeventy, which doth not 
always follow the texr, differs ſometimes 
from the Hebrew to accord with the Greek, 
However, it may be well ſcen, that at 
firſt it was intirely conformable to the He- 
brew, but with time it has been corrupt- 
ed by tranſcribers, and particularly per- 
ſons who have reformed it in ſome places 
by the ſeptuagint, inſomuch that that ver- 
ſion hath loſt ſomewhat of its ancient ſim- 
plicity, through the different commix- 
tures that have been introduced thereunto, 
"There is alſo ſome appearance, that the 
1lebrew text, from which that Syriac tranſ- 
lation hath been made, was not altogether 
the ſame as that we have at this day; as 
tor the Syriac New "Teſtament, I do not 
doubt but that it may be very ancient, yet 
the dialect, whercin it is written, is a ſuf- 
ficient proof, according to my judgment, 
to thew that it is not an original, The 
Chaldee that was ſpoken in Jeruſalem, in 
in the time of our Saviour, was not the 
Chaldet language of the New Teſtament 
and, jt St. Matthew writ his goſpel in that 
language, which they called alſo then the 
Hebrew, as is very probable, it cannot 
be ſaid that it is the ſame Syriac goſpel as 


| we have at this day, becauſe of the dif- 


ference of the dialects. 

Pope Gregory XIII. cauſed a little pray- 
er- book to be printed at Rome, in the year 
1585, for their uſe, written in Arabic and 
g9yriac Characters; that book contained 
ſome prayers which bore the title of Salu- 
tation, and addreſſed to the virgin Mary, 
the archangels Gabriel and Michael, with 
ſome other things of the like nature ; 
whereunto were added the penitential 

1 But 
theſe litanies, that are in uſe in the church 
of Rome, have not been received by the 
Maronites of mount Libanus, uulels it be 
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very lately; for that Gabriel S$1onita hath 
left them out of his copy, which I have 
in my hands, and 'tis apparent that that 
taſhion of praying to ſaints is not ordina- 
ry in the eaſtern churches, | 

They have alſo their particular editions 
of councils, their conſtitutions, their fa- 
thers, and divers other books ; neverthe- 
leſs you muſt obſerve, that they acknow- 
ledge but the firſt four general ovuncils 
that preceded their ſchiſm. I queſtion al- 
ſo, whether the Maronites have at any 
time had any particular conſtitutions, al- 
tho* they procure ſome that bear that 
name; it may be that they have added 
that title to a book, which they call at this 
day the Ecelęſiaſtical Conſtitutions, which 
a learned man of that nation pretends to 
have been written before the califf Omar 
rendered himſelf maſter of Syria. I can- 
not tell what foundation he has to believe 
them to be ſo ancient, if it be not that 
they are written in Syriac, and that that 
language, according to his ſentiment, be- 
gan to grow out of uſe from the time of 
Omar. They have been tranſlated into 
Arabic in 1059, by a Maromte arch- 
biſhop, according to the relation of Abra- 
ham Lcchelenfis, and they treat of divers 
matters in theology, principally of the ſa- 
craments. Proper baptiſm is there di- 


' ſtinguiſhed from the metaphorical, or con- 


firmation is conſidered as the perfection of 
baptiſm z frequent communion much re- 
commended, There is a long treatiſe 
about the ordination of chanters, exorciſts, 
readers, ſub-deacons, deacons, prieſts, and 
biſhops, to whom it is preſcribed to aſſem- 
ble before their patriarch. Moreover, one 
may ſee there rules for the adminiſtration 
of the temporalities of the church, for 
tythes, for pious legacies, for civil affairs 
to wit, for all things that regard wills, 
things in truſt, inheritances, donations, 
loans, reſtitutions, and purchaſes. The 
ſame conſtitutions regulate alſo the ſervi- 
ces that ought to be performed towards 
the dead, their burial, and the banquets 
they make for them; therein befides are 
particular ſtatutes for monks, for the 
ſchools, and for the books that were to 
be received into the church. Finally, you 
may have rules there to make a diſtinction 
of ſins ; murder, apoſtaſy, and fornica- 
tion are reckoned as the greateſt. 
The author pretends in this chapter, 
that it is a great happineſs to the Chriſtians 
of the Levant, that they have not the uſe 
of printing, becauſe that prevents the er- 
rors of ſo many ſects to be commixed with 
the orthodox ; one may ſay as much of 
the impreſſions of Europe, which have 
their commoditics and incommadities, for 


that ought to facilitate great changes both 
in 
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in church and ſtate. If the Levantines lay 
aſide the uſe of printing for theſe reaſons, 
they are wiſer than we in following that 
maxim of policy, Non profit potius, figuid 
obeſſe poref.. However, the Turks per- 
mit the Jews to print at Conſtantinople, 
Salonica, and elſewhere ; but tis upon con- 
dition that they print none but their own 
books, which are of no conſequence. 
He adds, moreover, that manuſcripts 
are more ſubject to changes than printed 
books; in effect, that happens but two 
often, and, without having occaſion to 
ſearch elſewhere for examples, the Ma- 
ronites alone furniſh us with enough, for 
one can almoſt ſee no manuſcript-books 
amongſt them, for divine ſervice, that are 
| altogether alike and conformable to thoſe 
printed at Rome for their uſe, but ſome 
are larger, others again contain leſs. *Tis 
alſo worthy of obſervation, that Morin, 
who believed he had given us the ordina- 
tions of the Maronites intirely, hath print- 
ed but the leſſer part, which regards the 
miniſtry of the biſhops ; for they are uſed 
to have two diſtinct books, one of which 
ſerves the biſhop, who. ordains, and the 
other the miniſter, who anſwers him. The 
firſt is properly the book of ordinations, 
the other is called the clerk's book; in the 
mean time F. Morin, who had but the 
laſt, hath given it us as an intire copy of 
the ordination of the Maronites, and I am 
ſurprized that Abraham Ecchelenſts, a Ma- 
ronite, who hath peruſed the copy of Mo- 
rin, hath not advertiſed him hereof, that 
muſt have eſcaped them both; but an 


omiſſion 1s no change, and it were eaſy, 


with little precaution, to ſhun the like mi- 
ſtakes ; which cannot be done when tran- 
ſcribers can add to, and retrench, as they 
pleaſe, in their manuſcripts, for they ought 
to have divers perſons to compare them 
together, and to examine thoroughly the 
contents of the book, to ſee if they can 


diſcover therein any innovation; they need 


but uſe this rule about the books of the 
Maronites, and it ſhall be found they are 
not for the moſt part ſuch as they are re- 
preſented to be. For example; if you 
examine thoſe that have been written in 
Syriac, under the name of Fohn Maron, 
it will be caſy to diſcover they have not 
all the antiquity which the Maronites at- 
tribute unto them; or, if they be ſo an- 
cient, divers things have been added 
thereunto, which could not be written 
ſince that time, | „ 


— 
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t Cannot tell whether it was neceſſity or 

ambition, that introduced into the 

| 1 * 1 the Maronites the uſe of thoſe 
Vol. | 


biſhops which have no juriſdiction, and 
which they ordinarily call Zpiſcopi fine cle- 
ro 2 populo; _ cuſtom, r 
might have its advantages, for that they 
found ſometimes occaſion to make uſe — 
prieſts that were biſhops, and then they 
were coadjutors, It ſeems alſo, that, in 
the time of the apoſtles, the prieſthood 
was not ſeparate from the epiſcopacy, al- 
thoꝰ they exerciſed not intirely the function 
of the biſhop. It cannot be ſaid that the 
abbots of mount Libanus take the quality 
of biſhops upon them, to be exempted 
from the ordinary juriſdiction, as many of 
our abbots have done, for they know not 
in that country what it is to be without 
theſe ſorts of exemptions ; they have only 
pretended thereby, that they could pro- 


mote themſelves to the epiſcopacy with- 


out the leave of their patriarch, which was 
the cauſe of great trouble amongſt them, 
and which Gregory XIII. remedied. As 
to the marriage of prieſts, there is nobody 
knows not but that the diſcipline of the 
eaſtern church differs in that from the weſ- 
tern churches, inſomuch that it may be 
ſaid, that the uſage, that is received in all 
the Levant, is a diſpenſing with the ca- 
nons. I know that the Greeks, at this 
day, affirm that they follow the ancient 


canons, and rely upon thoſe which are 
called the canons of the apoſtles z the 13th 


canon of the ſixth council, which they call 
in Trullo, made uſe of the aforeſaid canons 
for a rule, and oy were afterwards con- 
demned in a council of the church of Rome, 
as if they contradicted the ancient rules. 
But St. Epiphany, who lived long before, 
declares, that the marriage of prieſts was 
a tranſgreſſing of the canons which en- 
Joined their celibacy; and added, that 


that was diſpenſed with, becauſe they had 


often occaſion for prieſts, and that it was 
difficult to find them, if obliged perpe- 
tually to a ſingle life. The words, he 
makes uſe of, diſcover plainly that this 
uſage is very ancient in the eaſtern church. 
Moreover, we do not ſee that the coun- 
cils of Nice, Ancyra, Neoce/area, and 
Laodicea, have made any rules to oblige 
prieſts to continence; but, on the contra- 


ry, the hiſtory of Panuche, reported by 


Socrates, demonſtrates, that the fathers of. 
Nice regarded that diſcipline which is 
now obſerved in the church of Rome, as 
an hard, ſevere, and unnatural law, to 
which they ought in no wife to compel 


the prieſts to ſubmit, Indeed, as the - 


church is the miſtreſs of ſuch laws, it may 
lawfully diſpenſe with them ; and it is an 
effect of its great prudence to accord with 
the weakneſs of men when it ſees occa* 
ſion ; the right of rigour and compulſion 
is not always, if ever, in ſeaſon, Thus, 
it is certain, the emperor Charles V. con- 

10 K ſented 
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ſented to the martifige" of prieſts in that 
famous interim, which was done for the 
preſervation of peace, till the general coun- 
cil had determined ſomewhat upon that 
point, which was then in diſpute. Nay, 
pope Paul III, himſelf, gave his nuncio's 
in Germany power to accord with the em- 
peror, in his demands touching the mar- 
riage of prieſts. hn wc 

You muſt nevertheleſs obſerve, that the 
diſcipline, at this day, in regard to the 
marriage of prieſts, and other eccleliaſtics' 
that are in holy orders, is not the ſame as 
in ancient times, for the prieſthood was 


not then ſuch an impediment as to diſan- 


nul the marriage, as it has been ſince. The 
lirſt canon of the council of Neoce/aren' 
ordered, that a prieſt that ſhould marty 
Mould be deprived from the exerciſe of 
his charge, but it touched not at all upon 
the marriage itſelf, which was ſuppoſed 
to be legitimate. And it appears by the 
ſame canon, that fornication and adultery 
were puniſhed in prieſts, much more ſe- 
verely than marriage after ordination ; 
and ſo, conſequently, it was a far greater 
crime. They had alſo this difference be- 
tween the deacons and prieſts; that the 
deacons might marry after their ordina- 
tion, if they had before proteſted that 
they could not live continent, which was 
not permitted by them to the prieſts ; 
but if it happened, that a deacon married 
after his ordination, without firſt making 


his proteſtations, his marriage ceaſed not 


to be good, but they ſuffered him not to 
exerciſe the function of his office. 


— —— —_— * 
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Remarks upon the Fourteenth Chapter. 


THE reflections, which our author 

makes in this chapter upon the life 
and manners of the religious Maronites, 
are very judicious : St. [{ilarion, the diſ- 
ciple of St, Anthony, was the father of 
the monks of Syria and Paleſtine, as his 
maſter had been of thoſe Zgypir, We 
things here to ſay 
touching the original and eſtabliſhment 
of theſe monks, who are the ſource and 
foundation of all monachiſm, but, as there 
are many authors who have written here- 
of, we need not repeat here, that which 
they have ſaid ; and all the world knows, 
that the eſtabliſhment of a religious life 
hath nothing divine it : the number of 
the ancient ſolitaries increaſed in a mo- 
ment, for they had no need then of bulls, 
letters patents, no more than the permiſ- 
ſion of ordinaries, to cſtabliſh religious 
houſes ; here was no more demanded, if, 


in the title of their foundation, they had a 


ſufficient revenue to maintain them, to 


time. Likewiſe Dey 


the end they might not be at charge 
to the Por for theſe firſt monks were” 
very different from th6fe we fee at this? 
day; thoſe forſook the- cities to retire 
themſelves into the mountains, built them 
there very "ſmall lodgings, and every 
one laboured at his calling, inſomuch that 
their ſolitude became villages in a ſhort 
as gave them the 
name of Laura, which is a Greek word, 

which they uſe in Egypt, principally 
to ſignify divers houſes jointed together © 
and Agaprus, a religious of mount At hoc, 
hath inſerted in a bock of his, called 2% 
ſalvation of finners, a particular chapter 
touching the St. Laura of mount Athos, 
for it is ſo he calls his monaſtery : they 

had there fore nothing at thoſe beginnings 
of particular places to live upon in com- 
munity. £Autychius reports, that the re- 

ligious, that inhabited mount Sinai, were 

diſperſed here and there, in the moun- 

tains and vallies, about the buſh where 

God fpoke unto Moſes, until that the em- 

peror Juſtinian cauſed a monaſtery to be 
built, to ſhelter them againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Arabs, 

Thoſe by whom they were governed 
took the names of abbots, or archiman- 
drites upon them; and I believe that 
thefe two terms came originally from the 
Syriac. As to the firſt, which 1s that of 
abbot, which ſignifies father, there is no 
doubt of it; and for the ſecond, there is 
much likelihood, that the word mandra, 
which in the Greek ſignifies à table, or 
place to put up beaſts, hath been taken 
trom the word dour, which the Chaldeans 
uſe to ſer forth the habitation that tra- 
vellers have in pitiful huts, and very of- 
ten in ſtables: In effect, the Syrians ufe 
the word Dairo, to ſignify this ſort 
of manſions, and a monaſtery. The A. 
rabs have alſo imitated in that the Syr#- 
ans, inſomuch, that a mandarite 1s no 
other thing than a ſolitary retirement into 
a ſmall manſion, or cell, which our au- 
thor compares to the caverns of beaſts. 
He that was the chief, and, as it were, 
the dean of all theſe ſolitarics, took upon 
him the name of Archimandrite, that is, 
head and maſter of the ſolitaries. More- 
over, this ſart of people, who retired 
from the towns to lead a private life in 
ſolitude, could not ſubſiſt without ſome 
rules; wherefore they enacted certain 
laws, unto which they would ſubmit : 
and, although we do not know whether 
they made then vows of poverty, chaſti- 
ty, and obedience, they failed not to 
practiſe them all; for, as to that of po- 
verty, they ſaw it was ſet forth in the 
goſpel as a ſtate of perfection; in regard 
to obedience, it is ſuppoſed they could 
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not live in a body without ſuperiors, 


whom they were obliged to obey ; final- 
ly, as they had intirely quitted the com- 


merce of the world, it ſeems their condi- 
tion engaged them to live ſeparated from 
women. "Thus, when ceived any 
one into their ſociety, it was ſufficient to 
reprelent unto him once, without any 
worthip, in what manner they lived; if, at- 
ter that, he embraced their reſort of liv- 
ing, he was obliged to conform himſelf to 
the reſt, without having occaſion to make 


any vows. And our author obſerves, , 


that, although the religious Maronites 
made none, yet they lived in perfect con- 
tinence, and that they went alone up and 
down, and abſented themſelves many 
days from their monaſtery, without hav- 
ing the Jeaſt ill ſpoken of them. 

Their habit alſo was very mean and 
contormable to their profeſſion, for, they 


clad themſclves after the manner of pea- 
ſants and labourers. The author attri- 


butes to the religious Marenttes only a bon- 


net and a pitiful coat, that deſcends down 


only to the girdle, but it is ſuppoſed, 
that they wear befides that drawers, ac- 
cording to the Arabic faſhion, which 
cover allo their legs; he explains himſelf 
well, when he ſluth thoſe monks have not 
a long veſt, like unto that of the religi- 
ous Hurepeans. In effect, theſe long 
habics would be incommodious for thele 
people to labour in: one may conſult 
what Caſſien and others have writ, touch- 
ing the habits of che ancient monks. As 
it hath always been the cuſtom in the 
L.evant to learn fome trade, and that 
perlons of quality alſo are not exempted 
herein, fo ought not we to be aſtonithed 
that theſe ſolitarics, who had ng employs 
in the towns, laboured with their hands 
to get their livelihood : but I cannot 
approve, that a man, who might be pro- 
ſitable to the public in ſome epnliderable 
matter, ſhould remain all day*ſhytg up 
in ſolitude, to make lanthorns and fa- 
bots. In the mean time, although hand- 
labour hath not been ſo in uſe amongſt 
the monks of Kurope, becauſe the greateſt 
part of their monaſteries have been en- 
dowed with yearly revenues, yet they 
have not totally neglected it; for, to 
give them their due, lome have employ- 
ed themſelves in a labour much more 
profitable, to wit, to write books, and 
make ſeveral tranſcriptions of them, o 


that we are beholden to them for a great 


part of thoſe we have extant amongſt us. 


Remarks upon the Seventeenth Chapter. 
WE ſhall make no further obſervati- 


ons, than to explain that which re- 
gards the election of the patriarch of the 
Maronites, to wit, if it depends really 
upon the people, and how, It is certain, 
that the election of biſhops, and alfo 
prieſts, was done formerly by the people; 
but, as there. happened ſometimes great 
diſorders at this fort of elections, they 
were obliged to change that diſcipline ; 
the thirtieth canon of the council of La- 
odicea forbids them; but, if good heed 


be given to the words of the Canon, it 


ſcems, that that prohibition regards but 


the inferior fort, In effect, the people 
have aſſiſted ſtil] at this election long af- 
ter the ordinance of that council, As to 
the election of the patriarch of the Maro- 
nies, the people have a great ſhare ther: - 
in, for it depends upon the body of the 
republic, who ought to acknowledge him 
that hath been elected, otherwiſe the 
election were null. But, as the eccleſiat- 
tics hold the firſt rank in the ſtate, fo 
they contribute much to the election x 
their manner is thus: Twelve of the prin- 
cipal pricſts, who, in ſome faſhion, re- 
preſent the ſacred college of the apoſtles, 
aſſemble in the monaſtery of Caunubin, 
where they proceed to the clection of a 
new patriarch, by way of ſcrutiny ; and, 
when they are all agreed, tlien the repub- 
lic which is aſſembled, that is, the eccle- 
ſiaſtics and the people, give their con- 
ſent to that election. 

This fort of election is much like unto 
that which was ſometimes obſerved at the 
election of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
which is ſpoken of in the annals of Zuty- 
(hius; neverthelels, as it is impoſſible all 
the voices ſhould concur together in the 
ſcrutiny, they have a ſecond manner of 


proceeding, which is a kind of compro- 


miſe, that is, that theſe dozen prieſts 
chooſe three by lot, and that theſe three 
make a patriarch, which is alſo elected 


by two voices, and afterwards the people 


confirm that election by their conſent, 
But, beſides this, ſince the Maronites have 
been united to the church of Rome, the 
\atriarch is obliged to receive the pope's 
baulls of confirmation, conformable to t lic 


rules of the new right of that church, 
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